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Adam: op Bremen! W. P. Kohlmann, Adayn von 
Bremen j Leipsic, 190S. 

Adamnan: An Irish Precursor of Dante. A Study 
on the Vision of Heaven and Hell ascribed to 
the Sth-century Saint Adamnan, with Trans- 
lation of the Irish Text by C, S. Boswell, 
London, 1908. 

Akbd, C. F,: Old Events and Modem Meanings and 
Other Sermons, New York, 1908; Wells arul 
Palm Trees: cool Water and abundant Rest 
on Infers rough Way, ib., 1908. 

Alcuin: G. F. Browne, Alcuin of York. Lectures 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of Bristol 
in 1907 and 1908, London, 1908. 

Alfred tiie Great: Asserts Life of King Alfred, 
od. L. C. Jane, London, 1908. 

Allen, W.: D. B. Camm, William Cardinal Allen, 
Foimder of the Seminaries, London, 1908. 

Amos: J. Touzard, Le Livre d^Amos, Paris, 1909. 

Aphraates: P. Schroen, Aprahat, seine Person und 
sein Verstdndnis des Christentums, Berlin, 

1907. 

Apollonius of Tyana: F. W. G. Campbell, Apol- 
lonius of Tyana. A Study of kis lAfe and 
Times, London, 1908. 

Apologetics: W. Ernst, Aufgahe und Arheits- 
methode der Apologetik fur die GeaenwarL 
Berlin, 1908. 

Arabia: M. Hartmann, Die arahische Frage mit 
einen Versuche der Archdologie Jemens, 
Leipsic, 1909. 

Aristotle: Works, Eng. transl., vol. viii,, Meta- 
physics, London, 1909. 

Art and Church: H. B. Walters, The Arts of the 
Church, Oxford, 1908, 

Assyria : R. W. Rogers, Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, New York, 1908. 

Atonement: J. Stalker, The Atonement, London, 

1908. 

J. Griinal, Le Sacerdoce et le sacrifice de . . . 
Jasus-Christ, Paris, 1908, 

Augustine: H. Becker, Augustin. Studien zu 
einer geistigen Entwickluny, Leipsic, 1908. 

W. Thimine, Augustins g&istige Entwickelung 
. . . $86-891, Berlin, 1908. 

Austria: J. R. Kusej, Joseph 11. und die dus- 
sere Kirchenverfassung Inner dsterr&ichs {Bis- 
tums,- Pfarr- und Klosterregulierurtg). Bin 
Beiirag zur Geschichte des dsterreich. Stoats 
kirchenrechtes, Stuttgart, 1908. 

Avila, Juan de: Letters of Blessed John of Avila, 
translated and selected from the Smnish by 
the Benedictines of Stanbrook, with Preface by 
Gasguet, London, 1904. 

Babylonia: See Assyria, ut sup. 


Barry, A. : Do we Believe f The Law of Faith per- 
fected in Christ, London, 1908. 

Baur, F. C. ; G. Schneider, F. C. Baur in seiner 
Bedeutung fur die Theologie, Munich, 1909. 

Behaism: S. Sprague, The Story of the Bahai Move- 
ment, London, 1908; A Year with the Bahais 
in India and Burma, ib,, 1908. 

Bible Text: Bihlia Hebraica, ed. R. Kittel, Leip- 
sic, 1906. 

A. B, Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebrdisehen Bi- 
hel, vol. i., Genesis und Exodus, Leipsic, 1908. 

C. R. Gregory, Die griechischen Hamschriften 
des N. T., Leipsic, 1908. 

H. C. Vedder, Our New Testament; how did we 
get it f Philadelphia, 1908. 

Transcript of the Turin Manuscript of the Do- 
dekapropheton ir, and collated by Rev. W. 
C. Oesterley, New York, 1908. 

Bible Versions, B. IV.: The Gospel of St. John in 
West Saxon, Boston, 1904; The Gospel of St. 
Matthew in West Saxon, Bostom 1904; The 
Gospel of St. Mark in West Saxon, 1905; 
The Gospel of St. Luke in West Saxon, Bos- 
ton, 1906, ed. J. W. Bright. The West 
Saxon Psalms, being the Prose Portion, or the 
“^rst fifty ^ of the so-called Paris Psalter, 
ed. J. W. Bright, Catherine Donovan, and 
R. L. I^msay, Boston, 1907. 

The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books 
of the Old Testament from a Papyrus in the 
British Museum, ed. H. Thompson, New 
York, 1908. 

Biblical Introduction: C. R. Gregory, Einld- 
tung in das N. T., Leipsic, 1909. 

Biblical Theology: W. E. Orchard, The Evolu- 
tion of the Old Testament Religion, London, 
1908. 

W. H. Bennett, Religion of the Post-exilic 
Prophets, Edinburgh, 1908. 

Boniface: An Eng. transl. of the correspondence 
of Boniface, ed. E. J. Kylie, London, 1908. 

Buddhism: E. Windisch, Buddhas Geburt und die 
Lehre von der Sedenwanderung, Leipsic, 1908. 

Calvin, J.: P. Bess, TJnsere religidsen Erzieher, 
vol. ii., Leipsic, 1908. 

R. Schwarz has edited a collection of 670 let- 
ters of Calvin m Germ, transl., Ttibingen, 1908, 

Campion, Edmtod: W, Allen, A Brief e Eistorie of 
the Glorious Martyrdom of twelve Reverend 
Priests. Father Edmund Campion and his 
Companions; with contemporary Verses by 
the venerable H. Walpole, and the earliest 
Engravings of the Martyrdom; ed. J. H. 
Pollen, Saint Louis, 1908, 

L. J. Guiney, Blessed Edmond Campion, Lon- 
don, 1908. 
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Carmelites: The Ascent of ML Carmel by St, John 
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( L. von Ranke, History of the Popes, 
I 3 vola., London, 1906 


. .Revue des deux mondcs, Paris, 1831 sqq. 
. See Hauck-Herzog 

1 E. Reich, Select Documents Illustrating Me- 
1 diasval and Modern History, London, 1905 
. .Revue des c'tudes Juives, Paris, 1880 sqq. 
< F. W. Rettberg, Kirchengeschichte Deutsch- 
1 lands, 2 vola., Gottingen, 1846-48 
. . Book of Revelation 

i Revue de Vhistoire des religions, Paris, 
1880 sgq. 

A. L. Richter, Lehrhuch des katholischen 
und evangelischen Kirchenrechts, 8th 
ed. by W. Kahl, Leipsic, 1886 
f E. Robinson, Biblical Researches in 
J Palestine, Boston, 1841, and Later 
I Biblical Researches in Palestine, 3d ed. 
t of the whole, 3 vols., 1867 
JJ. H. Robinson, Readings in European 
1 History, 2 vola., Boston, 1904-06 
l J. H. Robinson and C. A. Beard, Develop- 
meat c/ Modem Europe, 2 vols., Boston, 
i 1907 

. . Epistle to the Romans 


j Revue des sciences ecclesiastigues, Arras, 
' } 1860-74, Amiens, 1875 sqq. 

j Revue de thiologie et de philosophie, 

• 1 Lausanne, 1873 

, . . Revised Version (of the English Bible) 

. . .scBculum, ** century ** 

, . . 1 Samuel 
, . .11 Samuel 

J Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 

* \ Berlin, 1882 sqq. 

(P. Max Mtiller and others, The Sacred 
. < Books of the East, Oxford, 1879 sqq., 
\ vol. xlviii., 1904 

( Sacred Books of the Old TestaTnent (** Rain- 
. \ bow Bible 'Ot Leipsic, London, and 
f Baltimore, 1894 sqq. 


Sohaff, Christian 
Church 

Schafif, Creeds . . . 
Schrader, COT. . 

Schrader, KAT . 
Schrader, KB . . . 

Schtirer, 
Oeschichte 


Script 

Scrivener, 
Introduction . , 

Sent 

S. J 

SK 

SMA 


P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom, 
3 vols. New York, 1877-84 
E. Schrade^ Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
i the Old Testament, 2 vols., London, 
1886-88 

E. Schrader, Die KeiMnschriften und das 
Alte Testament, 2 vols., Berlim 1902-03 
E. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche JBibliothek, 
6 vols., Berlin, 1889-1901 
'E. Schtirer, Oeschichte des iudischen 
Volkes im Zdtalter Jesu Christi, 4th ed., 
3 vols., Leipsic, 1902 sqq.; Eng. transl., 5 
. vols.. New York, 1891 


Smith, Kinship* 


. .Scr^tcres, “ writers ** 

( F. B:. A. Scrivener, Introduction to New Tes- 
I tament Criticism, 4th ed., London, 1894 
..SententicB, ** Sentences 
. .Societas Jesu, “ Society of Jesus ” 

i Theologische Studien und Kritihen, Ham- 
burg, 1826 sqq. 

Sitfiungsb^chte der MUnchener Aka- 
dewis, Municl^ 1860 sqq. 

W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, London, 1903 


Quartalschrift, Tubingen, 
Qson, Texts and Studies, 


J W. R. Smith, The Old Testament in the 
Smith, OTJC . . 1 Jewish Church, London, 1892 

(W. R. Smith, Prophets of Israel to 
Smith, Prophets.. ( the Eighth Century, London, 1895 
Smith, Rel. of \ W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 

Sem 1 London, 1894 

s: T> n TT i Society for the Promotion of Christian 

^ 1 Knowledge 

g p (5 J Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

1 in Foreign Parts 

sq., sqq and following 

Strom Stromata, “ Miscellanies ” 

s.v sub voce, or sub verbo 

Swete, Introduc- j H. B. Swete, Introduction to the Old Tes- 

tion ( tament in Greek, London, 1900 

Svr Syriac 

TBS Trinitarian Bible Society 

Thatcher and ( O. J. Thatcher and E. H. McNeal, A 
McNeal, Source ■{ Source Book for Mediaeval History, 
Book ( New York, 1905 

I Thess First Epistle to the Thessalonians 

II Thess Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 

rpi,rp j Theologische Ti^dschrift, Amsterdam and 

1 Leyden, 1867 sqq. 

Tillemont, Tillemont, Memoires 

• • • ecclesiashques des six premiers 
/ sitcles, 16 vols., Paris, 1693-1712 

I Tim First Epistle to Timothy 

II Tim Second Epistle to Timothy 

( Theologischer Jahresbericht, Leipsic, 1882- 

TJB 1887, Freiburg, 1888, Brunswick, 1889- 

i 1897, Berlin, 1898 sqq. 

rpjji ) Theologisches Litteraturblatt, Bonn, 186C 

? sqq. 

rpj ^ i Theologische Litieraturzeitung, Leipsic, 

■ 1 1876 sqq. 

Tob Tobit 

rpn j Theologische Quartalschrift, Tubingen, 

1 1819 sqq. 

mQ J. A. Robinson, Texts and Studies, 

Cambridge, 1891 sqq. 

rrQt-oA Transactions of tfie Society of Biblical 

Archmology, London, 1872 sqq. 

rrQv Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Ham- 

burg, 1826 sqq 

Tezie und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
rpjj J der altchristlichen Litteratur, ed. O. von 

j Gebhardt and A. Hamack, Leipsic, 

. 1882 sqq. 

j Tubinger Zeitsekrifi fllr Theologie, Tti- 

1 bingen. 1838-40 

XJgolini, Thesauh^B. Ugolinus, Thesaurus^ antiguitatum 

rus 1 sacrarum, 34 vols., Venice, 1744-C9 

V. T Vetus Testamentum, Vieux Testament, “Old 

Testament 

iW. Wattenbach, DeutscMands Oeschichts- 
Watt^bach, ) guellen, 5th ed., 2 vols., Berhn, 1886; 
( 6th ed., 1893-94 

■Wellhausen, j J* Wellhausen, Reste ardbischen Heiden- 

Heidentum f turns. Berlin, 1887 

J* Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
1 6th ed., BerHn, 1906. Eng. 

Prolegomena...^ trans!.: Eanburgh, 1885 
rrj sZeitschrift fllr Assyriologie, Leipsic, 

' * { 1886-88, Berlin, 1889 sqq. 

T. Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testa- 

ment, 3d ed., Leipsic, 1907 

T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestament- 

Zahn, Kanon... . u^en Kanons, 2 vols.. Leipsic, 1888-92 
T’j'TTir SZevtschrift fUr die alitestamcniliche Wis- 

senschaft, Giessen, ISSl sqq. 

ZDAL Zeitsekrifi fllr deutsches Alterihum urtddeui- 

sche Literatm-, Berlin, 1876 sqq. 
ZeUtschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 

ZJJmU- GesellsHiaft, Leipsic, 1847 sqq. 

rFT\t> Zeitsrhrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Halle, 

1869 sqq. 

ZDPV SZeitschrijt des deutscTien PediLStinorV er- 

I eins, Leipsic, 1878 sqq. 

Zeeh .Zechariah 

Zeph Zephaniah 

kZeitschrip fWr die historiseke Theologie, 

ZHT -j published successively at Leipsic, 

( Hamburg, and Gotha, 1832-75 
^xrrt J Zdtschrift fUr Kirchengesdiichte, Gotha, 

1 1876 sqq. 

j Zeiischrift fUr Kirchenrecht, Berlin, TQ- 

7 bingen, Freiburg, 1861 sqq. 

fTirm j Zeiischrift fOr katholische Theologie, Inns- 

1 bruck, 1S77 sqq. 

,yjrrxr j Zeitschrift fUr kirchliche Wissenschaft und 

1 kirchliches ijeben, Leipsic, 188(>-89 

'TTJ'PW j Zeitschrift fUr die neutestamentliche Wis- 

^ j senscfeqff, Giessen, 1900 sqq. 

\ Zeiischrift far ProtestantismusundKirche, 

1 Erlangen. 1838-76 

( Zeitschrift far wissenachafUiche Theologie, 
ZWT. Jena, 1868-60, Halle, 1861-67, Leipsic, 

( 1868 sqq. 


Wattenbach, 
DGQ 

Wellhausen, 
Heidentum. . . . 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena . . . 


Zahn, Einlei- 
tung 

Zahn, Kanon... . 



SYSTEM OF TEANSLITERATION 


The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew; 


K = ’ or omitted at the 

t = z 

V = ‘ 

beginning of a word. 

n = fe 

II 

m 

a = b 

I3 = t 

a = ph or p 

3 = bh or b 



a = g 

3 = k 

li 

J = gh or g 

3 = kh or k 

1 = r 

^ = d 



T = dh or d 

D = m 

^ = sh 

n = b 


Fl-t 

1 = w 

D=:S 

n = th or t 


The vowels are transcribed by a, e, i, o, u, without attempt to indicate quantity or quality, Arabic 
and other Semitic languages are transliterated according to the same system as Hebrew. Greek is 
written with Roman characters, the common equivalents being used. 


KEY TO PEONUNCIATIOF 

When the pronunciation is self-evident the titles are not respelled ; when by mere division and accen- 
tuation it can be shown sufficiently clearly the titles have been divided into syllables, and the accented 
syllables indicated. 


a 

as in sofa 

e 

as 

in 

not 

iu as in duration 

a 

“ “ arm 

6 

tf 

ft 

nor 

c=k » « cat 

a 

« « ot 

u 

a 

ft 


ch “ “ church 

S. 

“ “ fare 

a 

n 

it 

rule 

cwsqu as in queen 

e 

" “ pen* 

u 

a 

it 

but 

dh ith) “ " the 

6 

" “ fote 

(J 

it 

it 

bum 

{ “ “ fmey 

i 

" “ tin 

oi 

it 

ft 

pthe 

g(hard)« "go 

i 

“ “ machine 

au 

ti 

it 

out 

H " “ loch (Scotch) 

0 

“ “ obey 

ei 

a 

f( 

oil 

hw (wh) “ " why 

5 

** no 

iu 

ft 

ft 

few 

j " "/aw 


* In accented syllables only; in unaccented syllables it approximates the sound of e in over. The letter n, with a dot 
beneath it indicates the sound of n as in ink. Nasal n (as in French words) is rendered n, 

» In German and French names a approximates the sound of u m dwne. 




THE NEW SCHAFF-HEEZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


CHAMIER, sha"my4', DAOTEL : French preacher 
(Reformed); b. at the castle of Le Mont, near Mocas 
(in the district of Saint-Marcellin, 23 m. w. of Gre- 
noble), 1565; killed atMontauban Oct. 17, 1621. 
He belonged to an old Roman Catholic family 
of Avignon, but his father had embraced the 
Protestant faith and gained many converts in the 
south of France, especially at Mont41imar, where 
he became pastor, Daniel studied at the Univer- 
sity of Orange and at Geneva under Beza and De la 
Faye (3683-89). He was ordained minister at 
Montpellier, and about 1595 succeeded his father 
at Mont61imar. His intelligence and the firmness 
of his character led the provincial synod to appoint 
him deputy to the national synod at Saumur and 
the political gathering at Loudun in 1596, and 
thenceforth he was a frequent delegate to such 
assemblies. He succeeded in preventing the ad- 
dition of certain limitations to the Edict of Nantes, 
and brought the Edict to the Synod of Montpellier 
in 1598. In 1601 and 1602 he took part in two 
celebrated discussions at Montpellier with the 
Jesuits Cotton and Gaultier. In 1603 he presided 
over the National Synod at Gap, when an article 
was added to the Reformed confession of faith 
declaring the pope to be the Antichrist foretold 
in the Scriptures. In 1607 Henry IV. granted him 
permission as representative of the Church of 
Dauphin^ to establish an academy at Montpellier, 
and he became professor, returning, however, after 
a short time to Mont^limar. In 1612 he became 
pastor and professor at Montauban. When Louis 
XIII. besieged the city in 1621 Chamier sent his 
students to the walls, shared himself in all the 
dangers and misfortunes of the citizens, and was 
mortally wounded during the defense, in theology 
he held fast to Calvin's do^a of predestination, 
even to supralapsarianism; in some other respects 
he differed from Calvin, e.g., concerning Christ's 
descent into hell and the doctrine of angels. ^ His 
works were: Dispute de la vocation des ministres 
de VjSglise T6foT7n6e (La Rochelle, 1589); Epistoloe 
jesuiticce (Geneva, 1599); La Confusion des disputes 
papistes (1600); JOisputatio scholastwo-ldieologica de 
(Bcumenico ponkfice (1601); La Monte de Bahylone 
(S4dan, 1612); La J^suitomanie (Montauban, 1618); 
Journal du voyage de Af. D. Charnier h Paris et d la 
cow de Henri IV* en 1607 (ed, C, Read, Paris, 1858), 

G. Bonet-Maxtrt. 

BrBWOGBirBT: J. Quick, Memoir of D. Chamier^ v>^ 
Noticee of hia DeacondaniSf Xfondon, 1852, also in Head s 
edition of the Jovrwdf u.s. 


CHANCEL: In the narrowest sense the sanc- 
tuary of a church, i.e., an enclosure beyond or 
within the choir containing the altar. As the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity developed, it 
became customary to reserve an ever larger space 
for the former, and separate it from the body of 
the church, as by a screen. Their space then came 
to be designated as the chancel, and the word is 
often employed in modem usage for all beyond the 
nave and transepts. See Altae. 

CHANCERY, APOSTOLIC (Cancellaria Apos- 
tolica). See Curia, § 3. 

CHAITDIEU, shan"dytf', ANTOINE DE LA 
ROCHE: French Reformed theologian; b. at the 
castle of Chabot (near Macon) 1534; d. at Geneva 
Feb. 23, 1591. His trend toward the Reformed 
was strengthened during his study of law at Tou- 
louse, and after a theological course at Geneva he 
became the pastor of the Reformed congregation 
of Paris, 1556-62. When in the night of Sept. 4, 
1657, a Protestant meeting was attacked and 140 
persons were imprisoned, Chandieu published his 
Remonstrance au Roi and his Apologie des bons 
Chretiens contre les ennemis de Veglise catholique. 
In consequence, he was arrested, but was soon 
released at the intervention of Anthony of Navarre. 
In 1568 he went to Orleans, but soon returned to 
Paris. He took an active part in the deliberations 
of the first national synod of the Reformed Church 
in France which was held at Paris May 26-28, 
1559, and assisted in preparing a confession of 
faith. He presided at the third national synod at 
Orleans, Apr. 25, 1562, where Morelli's doctrine 
regarding the general right of voting at ecclesiastical 
elections was condemned. The controversy never- 
theless continued, and Chandieu wrote a rejoinder. 
La confirmation de la discipline eccl^astigue obser- 
vie en iglises r if armies de Erarme (Geneva, 1566). 
At the eighth national synod, held at Nlmes, May 
6, 1572, the matter of Morelli, who was seconded 
by Pierre Ramus, De Rosier, Bergeron, and others, 
was again taken up and again condemned. After 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572), Chandieu 
fled to Switzerland, and lived first at Geneva and 
afterward at Lausanne and Aubonne, everywhere 
advocating and defending the cause of his country- 
men, many of whom lived in Switzerland. In the 
religious war of 1585 he was field-chaplain to Henry 
of Navarre; but in May, 1588, he returned to his 
family at Geneva, where he died three years later, 
lamented by the Protestants of Geneva and France 
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and by Beza. Chandieu was a prolific author, 
writing under the pseudonyms of Zamariel, Theo- 
psaltes. La Croix, and, after 1577, of Sadeel. 
Among his works special mention may be made of 
the following: Meditationes in Psalmum xxxii^ 
(Geneva, 1578; Eng. transl. by W. Watkinson, 
London, 1579); De verho Dei scripto (1580); De 
vera peccatorum remissione (1580); De unico Christi 
sacerdotio (Geneva, 1581); De veritate naturm hw- 
mancB Christi (1585); De spirituali manducatione 
corporis Christi (1589; Eng. transl., London, 1859); 
and De saaramentali manducatione corporis Christi 
(Geneva, 1589). A collected edition appeared at 
Geneva in 1592 under the title Antonii Sadcelis 
viri nobilissimi opera theologica. Of great impor- 
tance was his Histoire des persecutions et martyrs 
de Veglise de Paris depuis Van 1557 jusqu^au temps 
de Charles IX. (Lyons, 1563), in which he de- 
scribed his residence at Paris (1557-60). He also 
distinguished himself as a poet, and in 1563 defended 
his Church in verse against the attacks of the poet 
Pieire de Ronsard. (Theodor ScHOTTf.) 

Bibliography: A. Bernus, Le Mivisire A. de Chandieu, in 

Bulletin dt la socivte de Vhistoire du protestantisme frangaia, 

xxxvii US88), 2 sqq ; J. Senebier, Hiatoire litt^aire de 

Geni^e, i. 322 sqq., Geneva, 1786; E. and E. Haag, La 

France pioUstante, ed. H, L. Bordier, iii. 1049 sqq., Paris, 

1852, Lichtenberger, ESR, lii. 33-41, Paris, 1878. 

CHANDLER, EDWARD: Church of England 
bishop; b. in Dublin about 1670; d. in London 
July 20, 1750. He studied at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (M.A., 1693; D.D., 1701); was con- 
secrated bishop of Lichfield 1717, and in 1730 was 
translated to Durham. He gained his reputation 
by his Defence of Christianity from the Prophecies 
of the Old Testament (London, 1725), a reply to 
A Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion (1724) by Anthony Collins (q.v.). 
Collins replied with The Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
Considered (1726), and Chandler then published 
A Vindication of the Defence of Christianity from 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament (2 vols., 1728). 
The chief point of their debate was whether or not 
there was general expectation of the coming of a 
messiah at the time of the birth of Jesus, Collins 
densdng this and Chandler affirming it. Chandler 
has been charged with having bought his see, and 
with dying shamefully rich.” 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL: English Presbyterian; 
b. at Hungerford (26 m. w.s.w. of Reading), Berk- 
shire, 1693; d. in London May 8, 1766. He was 
educated at Bridgewater and at Gloucester, where 
he formed lifelong friendships with Bishop Butler 
and Archbishop Seeker. He finished his studies at 
Leyden; became pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Peckham, Surrey (a suburb of London), 1716; 
assistant at the Old Jewry, London, 1726, and in 
1728 pastor. He was a learned and talented man, 
and is said to have refused offers of preferment in 
the Established Church. In 1760 he preached a 
sermon on the death of George II., in wliich he 
compared the deceased king to David. This called 
forth an ^ anonymous pamphlet in which David 
was described as a bad man, and the comparison 
objected to as an insult to the late king. Chandler 
made a brief reply in 1762, and then prepared 


A Critical History of the Life of David (2 vols., 
London, 1766), which is his best known and most 
valuable work. His other publications were nu- 
merous, and are for the most part controversial, 
directed against the Deists or the Roman Cath- 
olics. Four volumes of sermons were publisheil 
posthumously (1768). In theology he was a semi- 
Arian, or, as he expressed it, “a moderate Cal- 
vinist.” 

CHANGE OF CONFESSION: The change from 
one Christian Church to another. The expression 
is not equivalent to change of religion, and the 
subject has practical interest mainly as concerns 
conversions from Roman Catholicism to Protestant- 
ism and vice versa in certain European countries 
where legal complications are involved. 

Where only one confession is recognized by law, 
there can be no change of confession. Thus there 
was none before the time of the Reformation; not 
only was it true that every secession from the 
Church was considered an offense, but no such 
thing was recognized either by ecclesiastical or 
secular law. In Germany rules of procedure in 
cases of confessional change first began to be for- 
mulated after the Evangelical princes and the 
German Empire ceased to acknowledge the law 
against heretics by the Religious Peace of Augsburg 
in 1555, and after the Empire decrecnl at the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648 that under certain conditions 
Protestants in Roman Catholic territories and 
Roman Catholics in Protestant territories might be 
tolerated and possess civil rights. These rules 
were further developed under the modern principle 
of toleration, according to which the State recog- 
nizes in the Churches only more or less favored 
associations, and treats them accordingly from the 
legal point of view. 

The Roman Cailiolic Church, however, still clings 
to the state of affairs before the Reformation, anil 
still considers itself the only existing Church. 
According to the Roman view, every one who 
goes over to Protestantism is a heretic, anil every 
one who changes from Protestantism to the Roman 
Catholic Church returns from an error of faith to 
the knowledge of truth or rather to the churchly 
authority which possesses this truth. The ban is im- 
posed upon every one who leaves the Church; even 
every bom Protestant is under the ban; and every 
one who goes over to Catholicism is requireil not 
only to make the Catliolic confession of faith, but 
also to confess that as Protestant he was a heretic, 
and to renounce his heresy and ask for absolution. 

The Protestant Churches admit the right of 
change, although a person who makes use of this 
right is regarded as unfaithful. The declaration 
of an intention to make a change, regular attend- 
ance at the services of another church, or at its 
communion table, are considered sufficient to sever 
old connections. Whoever comes over from an- 
other Church is not required to abjure his former 
faith, but simply to make a confession according 
to the new doctrine, whereupon he is admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper as the signum communionis. 

It is the task of the State to regulate the exist- 
ence of different confessions side by side, as well 
as to protect the liberty of conscience of the in- 
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dividual Accordingly the legal ordinances con- 
cerning change of confession proceed from the 
State. The law of Prussia forbids the making of 
proselytes, but this is interpreted to mean that no 
religious party has the right “ to seduce members 
of another confession by force or cunning to join 
its own Church/" and that ‘'nobody is allowed 
to disturb the peace of a family or impair its rights 
under the pretense of religious zeal.” In Austria 
Protestants were, until 1868, forbidden to con- 
vert Roman Catholics. The modem State has 
generally fixed a certain age before which con- 
version can not take place, in order to exclude dis- 
putes as to the capacity of judgment of the con- 
vert. The State leaves the conditions of admission 
to the church organizations, but sometimes regu- 
lates tlie form of withdrawal for the sake of keeping 
accurate ecclesiastical statistics. The person who 
leaves has sometimes been required to annomice 
his witlidrawal to the pastor, and sometimes a cer- 
tificate of dismissal is required. The Austrian 
in ter confessional law of May 25, 1868, and the 
Prussian law of May 14, 1873, require only a dec- 
laration before the proper state official, who notifies 
the Church. (A. Hatjck.) 

CHANmNG, WILLIAM ELLERY. 

Life C§ 1). 

His Views as Stated by Himself (§ 2). 

His Doctrines, Influence, and Character (§ 3). 

Works (§ 4L 

William Ellery Channing, the most celebrated and 
influential Unitarian theologian America has pro- 
duced, was bom at Newport, R. I., Apr. 7, 
1780; d. at Bennington, Vt., Oct. 2, 1842. 
His father was an honored judge and a moder- 
ate Calvinist; his mother, a refined and 
pious woman. Under such influences he early 
manifested a deeply religious nature, and chose 
the clerical profession. He traced his conversion 
to the influence of the funeral of his father, and 
a religious revival which then swept over New 
England. After his father's death he passed under 
the tuition of his imcle at New London, the Rev. 
Henry Channing, and then went to Harvard Col- 
lege, being graduated in 1798. For 
I. Life, two years he acted as private tutor 
in Riciimond, Va., and while there 
had such mental agony from religious doubts that 
he was physically enfeebled, and returned to New- 
port in 1800 thin and pallid," with a constitution 
permanently impaired. At home he associated 
much with the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins — ^the 
famous Calvinist, and pupil of Jonathan Edwards — 
for whose character he felt the deepest reverence. 
In 1802 he returned to Harvard, where he had 
been elected regent. The same year he was licensed 
to preach, and at once distinguished himself by 
his fire, his imction, and liis ele^nt style. On 
June 1, 1803, he was ordained and installed pastor 
of the Congregational Church in Federal Street, 
Boston, liis only pastoral settlement. Here he 
introduced a new era in preaching, and enlivened 
the pulpit by themes of Christian philanthropy 
and social reform. A new edifice was erected in 
1809 to accommodate the increased congregations. 
At the close of his sermons Channing was often 


physically exhausted. In the earlier period of 
his ministry he was as indefatigable in pastoral 
visitation as in liis pulpit. 

Not long after this time, it became apparent that 
many of the Congregational churches of New 
England, especially in Boston and its neighborhood, 
had, through various influences, become Anti- 
trinitarian and Anti-Calvinistic (see Congrega- 
TioNALiSTs, I., 4, § 8 ; Unitarians). In the separa- 
tion which followed, Charming allied himself with 
the so-called " Liberal ” party, and became its ac- 
knowledged head. In a famous sermon at the 
installation of Rev. Jared Sparks as pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Baltimore in 1819 he gave a 
clear statement of the points wherein he diverged 
from the orthodox churches of the time. He is 
commonly called a Unitarian; but, in his own lan- 
guage, he wished to regard himself as " belonging 
not to a sect, but to the community of free minds, 
of lovers of truth, and followers of Christ, both on 
earth and in heaven. I desire to escape the narrow 
walls of a particular church ” (Sermon at the instal- 
lation of Rev. M. J. Motte, 1828). This catho- 
licity of spirit secured lum the esteem of jnen of all 
schools and parties. In a letter of ]\Iay 8, 1841, 
he declared: " I have little or no interest in Uni- 
tarianism as a sect. I can endure no sectarian 
bonds. With Dr. Priestley, a good and great man 
who had much to do in producing the late Unitarian 
movement, I have less sympathy than with many 
of the ' Orthodo.x ' ” {Memoir ^ ii. 105). In a 
letter of Aug. 29, 1841, addressed to an Englishman, 
he expressed the noble sentiment: 
2 . His Views “ As I grow older ... I distrust sec- 
as Stated by tarian influence more and more. I 

Himself, am more detached from a denomina- 
tion, and strive to feel more my con- 
nection with the Universal Church, with all good 
and holy men. I am little of a Unitarian, have 
little sympathy with the system of Priestley and 
Belsham, and stand aloof from all but those who 
strive and pray for clearer light, and look for a 
purer and more effectual manifestation of Christian 
truth” {Memoir j ii. 106). From this confession 
some have inferred that toward the close of his 
life he leaned more to orthodoxy; but this is em- 
phatically denied by his nephew and biographer, 
and by E. S. Gannett, his colleague and successor. 
In another letter written three months later (Nov., 
1841), he says: I value Unitarianism, not because 
I regard it as in itself a perfect system, but as 
freed from many great and pernicious errors of the 
older systems, as encouraging freedom of thought, 
as raising us above the despotism of the Church, 
and as breathing a mild and tolerant spirit into all 
the members of the Christian body” {Memoir ^ 
ii. 121). 

Channing opposed, on the one hand, the stiff, 
cold, Puritan orthodoxy of his day, and combated 
vigorously the traditional views on the Trinity, the 
atonement, and total depravity; on the other hand, 
he opposed equally the rationalistic and radical 
Unitarianism, and sought a middle way. He was 
averse to creeds and precise doctrinal statements, 
and laid stress on freedom and individuality in 
belief and religious experience. He insisted upon 
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the expression of Christian belief in virtuous action 
and humanitarian sympathies. He dwelt much 
upon love as expressing God's purpose in the mis- 
sion of Christ and as the supreme manifestation of 
Christian character. He emphasized the human 
element in Christ and Christianity, which was too 
much overlooked by Calvinism, and paid one of the 
most beautiful and eloquent tributes 

3. His Doc- to the perfection of the moral character 
trines, In- of Christ. He held up his example as 
fluence,and the great ideal to be followed. He 
Character, found in Christ a perfect manifestation 

of God to men, and at the same time 
the ideal of humanity, who spoke with divine 
authority. He firmly believed in his sinlessness, 
miracles, and resurrection. He was always in- 
clined," he wrote as late as Mar. 31, 1832, '' to the 
doctrine of the preoxistenco of Christ " {Memoir ^ 
ii. 133). He was, therefore, not a humanitarian, 
like Priestley, but rather an Arian, as his nephew 
calls him. His talent and generous cast of mind 
were averse to controversy, and he paid little atten- 
tion to metaphysical questions. He preferred to 
dwell upon Christ's spirit, his distinguishing 
moral attributes, the purposes of his mission " 
^letter of Mar. 31, 1832, Memoir j ii. 133), and the 
problems of practical Christianity. He remained 
a supernaturalist to the end; and his last utter- 
ances on the Gospels and the character of Jesus are 
among the strongest and noblest. Of the resur- 
rection he said (letter, Nov. 20, 1839, Memoir, ii. 
145) : “ The resurrection of Christ, related as it is 
to his character and religion, and recorded as it is 
in the Gospels, is a fact which comes to me with a 
certainty which I find in few ancient histories.” 
In a letter, July 6, 1841, regretting omissions in a 
recent sermon of Theodore Parker, he wrote: 

Without miracles the historical Christ is gone. 
... In regard to miracles I never had the least 
difficulty. The grand miracle is the perfect divine 
character of Christ, and to such a being a miracu- 
lous mode of manifestation seems natural. It is 
by no figure of speech that I call Christ miraculous.” 
Chaiining, however, was not so much a theologian 
as a preacher and a philanthropist. He was no 
dreamer, but a practical reformer. He labored for 
the purification of life and society, and entered 
heartily into schemes for the abolition of slavery, 
of intemperance, of prison-abuses, and of war, and 
for the circulation of the Bible. He had an exalted 
idea of the nobility of human nature, and an undy- 
ing faith in freedom and progress. 

Channing's works have been published in various 
forms (complete ed., 6 vols., Boston, 1848; 1 voL, 
1875; London, 1880; etc.), and have been widely 
circulated in English and translations. The best 
known are Evidences of Christianity, 

4. Works, addresses delivered at Cambridge, 

1821; a treatise on Slavery, 1841; 
discourses on the Character of Christ; and critical 
essays on Milton, FCnelon, Bonaparte, and Self- 
culture. The centenary of his birth was celebrated 
at Newport 011 Apr. 7, 1880, and memorial meet- 
ings were also held in New York, Brooklyn, Wash- 
ington, and several cities of New England. The 
corner-stone of the Channing Memorial Church at 


Newport (dedicated Oct. 19, 1881) w'.os laid at 
this time. (P. ScHAFFt) D. S. Sckaff. 

Bibliography: Memoir of E. ChanninOi with Extracts 
from hie Correspondence and Manuscripts, by his nephew, 
W. H. Channing, 3 vols., Boston, 1848; Channing, sa vie 
et ses CBuvres, with preface by C. dc R^musat, Pans, 1857, 
enlarged ed., 1861; C. A. Bartol, Principles and Por- 
traits, Boston, 1880; C. T. Brooks, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, a Centennial Memory, ib. 1880; Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, Reminiscences of WUliam Ellery Channing, ib. 
1880; The Channing Centenary, ed. R. M. liellows, ib. 
1881; W. W. Penn, TF. E, Channing and tjie Growth of 
Spiritual Christianity, in Pioneers of Religious Liberty in 
Am&rica, ib. 1903. Also J. H. Allen, The Unitarians, m 
the American Church History Series, New York, 1894; 
G. W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America, Boston, 1902; 
J. W. Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, Minister of 
Religion, ib. 1903; and other works mentioned under 
XJnxtarianb. 

CHANNING, WILLIAM HENRY : Unitarian, 
nephew of William Ellery Channing; b. in Boston 
May 25, 1810; d. in London Dec. 23, 1884. He 
was graduated at Harvard, 1829, and at the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, 1833. He filled many 
pastorates, most of them of short duration, the 
longer and more important being at Cincinnati, 
1838-41; Rochester, N. Y., 1852-54; Liverpool, 
England, 1854-61 (Renshaw Street Chapel, 1854- 
1857; Hope Street Chapel, 1857-61, where ho suc- 
ceeded Dr. James Martineau); Washington, D. C., 
1861-65. He returned to England in 1865 and 
spent the rest of his life there, making several 
visits, however, to his native land. Ho was an 
eloquent speaker, but more successful as a lecturer 
and occasional preacher than as pastor; an earnest, 
spiritual, and enthusiastic man, but visionary and 
impractical. The chief elements of his creed were 
faith in God, belief in Jesus Christ as the perfect 
man, and a boundless hope for humanity to be 
realized through organization and external reme- 
dies. Schemes of social reform captivated him, 
he sympathized with the Brook Farm cxjierimont, 
and adopted many of the ideas of Fourier. The 
antislavery struggle in America enlisted his ardent 
support, and, while pastor in Washington during 
the Civil War, he labored untiringly for the Union 
cause and for the relief of the wounded in the filehl. 
He was chaplain of Congress, 1863-64. In 1869 
he delivered a course of Lowell lectures at Boston 
on the ” Progress of Civilization.” He published 
many sermons, addresses, and articles, and edited 
several short-lived periodicals; translated Jouf- 
froy's Introduction to Ethics (2 vols,, Boston, 1841); 
prepared a Memoir of his uncle, William Pillory 
Channing (3 vols., 1848), and edited a volume of 
his discourses. The Perfect Life (1873); edited the 
Memoir and Writings of his cousin, J. H. Perkins 
(2 vols., 1851); and, with James Freeman Clarke 
and R. W. Emerson, edited the Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller (2 vols., 1852). 

Bibliography: 0. B. Frothingham, Life of WiUiam Henry 
Channing, Boston, 1886. 

CHANTAL, JEANNE FRAN9OISE FREMIOT 
DE. See Visitation, Order of the. 

CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, shah”te-pr 
de la s6”s6', PIERRE DANIEL: Dutcli Protestant; 
b. at Leeuwarden (16 m. e.n.e. of Harlingen) Apr. 
9, 1848. He was educated at the University of 
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Utrecht (D*D., 1871), and after being a pastor of 
the Reformed Church from 1872 to 1878, was 
appointed professor of the history of religions at 
Amsterdam, where he remained imtil 1899. Since 
the latter year he has been professor of ethics at 
Leyden. He is a member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Amsterdam and several other learned 
societies, and, in addition to many briefer con- 
tributions to periodicals and a number of sermons, 
has written: Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (2 
vols., Freiburg, 1887-79, 3d ed., 1905; Eng. transL 
of voL i. byB. S. Colyer-Fergusson, London, 1892); 
Zekerheid en Twijfel (Haarlem, 1893); and Re- 
ligion of the Ancient Teutons (Boston, 1901). 

CHANTRY; A chapel or an aisle in a church 
endowed for the purpose of having masses said for 
the soul of the founder, or of others nominated by 
him; also the money left for such purposes. The 
chantry priest was one employed on such a foun- 
dation. There were 1,000 chantries in England 
when Henry VIII., in 1545, issued his order for 
their suppression (37 Hen. VEII., cap. 4), on the 
ground that their possessions were generally piis- 
applied. The death of the king soon ensuing, their 
suppression was apparently not carried out. At 
all events, in the first year of Edward VI. (1 Edward 
VI., cap. 14, 1547) a very long act was passed dis- 
solving the chantries, along with free chapels, 
hospitals, fraternities, brotherhoods, gilds, and 
other promotions, and devoting their revenues to 
charitable and educational purposes. The reason 
given for such appropriation was the alleged main- 
tenance of superstition and ignorance by these 
foundations. The text of this article is in Gee and 
Hardy, Documents^ pp. 328-357. 

CHAPEL: A small building used for divine 
worship. It may be entirely detached, to supply 
the needs of people at a distance from the parish 
church; or form a separate apartment in a large 
building, such as a convent or a nobleman's ho\ise; 
or nm out of and form part of a large church, with 
an altar of its own. In this last sense some of the 
largest Gothic churches have small chapels en- 
tirely surrounding the east end or choir, the “ Lady 
Chapel," dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, being 
usually directly behind the high altar (see Aechi- 
TECTURB, Ecclesiastical). In modem English 
usage the word chapel is commonly applied to 
non-conformist places of worship, those of the Es- 
tablishment alone being known as churches; but 
the term “ chapel of ease " is occasionally applied 
to Established places of worship coming under the 
meaning first given above, and without parochial 
boundaries. 

CHA'PIN, EDWIN HTTBBELL: American Uni- 
versalist; b. at Union Village, Washington CSounty, 
N. Y., Dec. 29, 1814; d. in New York Dec. 26, 
1880. He studied four years at the Bennington 
(Vermont) Academy, began the study of law, but 
abandoned it in 1837 to become assistant editor 
of the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate, 
a Universalist paper published at Utica, N. Y. 
He was ordained in 1838. He was pastor at 
Richmond, Va., 1838-39; at Charlestown, Mass., 


1840-45; and assistant to Hosea Ballou in Bos- 
ton, 1845-48. In 1848 he went to the Fourth 
Universalist Church, New York, and remained 
there till death. During his pastorate the society 
moved from Murray Street to new and more com- 
modious church buildings on Broadway near 
Spring Street (1852), and then to the corner of 
fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street (1866), and 
adopted the name “ Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity." He was one of the prominent clergymen of 
New York, and his services were much in demand 
as lecturer and on special occasions. His sym- 
pathies and creed were broad, his preaching was 
eloquent and popular. He possessed a ready wit 
and no slight poetical talent; an admirable ordina- 
tion-hynm, Father, at this altar bending," is 
from his pen. His publications, chiefly sermons, 
include Discourses on the Lord^s Prayer (Boston, 
1850); Moral Aspects of City Life (New York, 
1853); Lessons of Faith and Life (1877); The 
Church of the Living God (1881). 

BiBtiiOQBA-PHY: S. Ellis, Life of Edwin H, Chapin, Boston, 

1882. 

CHAPLAIN: A term which, with its equiva- 
lents (Lat. Capellanus, Germ. Kaplan, Fr. Des- 
servant), designates members of the clergy as- 
signed to some kinds of special service. In the 
Roman Catholic Church a chaplain is a priest 
who acts as assistant to the pastor of a parish. 
According to both Tridentine and earlier law, each 
parish has but one priest in full charge; if it is too 
large to be properly administered by him alone, he 
is supposed to appoint a sufficient number of chap- 
lains, with the approval of the bishop. 

In the These serve directly under him, are 

Roman maintained by him, and may be dis- 

Catholic missed at his pleasure. There are cases, 

Church, however, in which a beneficed founda- 
tion exists within a parish, with chapels 
or altars at which the incumbent is bound to say a 
certain number of masses. Such beneficed chaplains 
(capeUani curati) are either bound to assist the 
parish priest, or may be specially directed to do so 
by the bishop. As beneficed clergy, they can not 
be removed at the latter's will; but he is not obliged 
to avail himself of their services, unless certain 
parochial duties are assigned to them by the terms 
of their foundation. Such cases occur most fre- 
quently in chapels situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the parish church, or in hospitals and 
similar institutions. In case the parish priest fails 
to appoint chaplains, or does not appoint enough, 
when directed to do so by the bishop, the latter, 
in accordance with the law of Devolution (q.v.), 
may proceed to appoint. In some places, by either 
written law or custom, the bishop has a general 
right of appointment on his own motion; and then 
the chaplains are removable not by the parish 
priest but by the bishop — ^unless they have bene- 
ficed rights as mentioned above. 

In France the chaplains were called desservants, 
The old French law distinguishes between parish 
churches (parochialesecclesice) and subsidiary {succur- 
sales) chapels whidi supplement them. The system 
of the seventeenth century drew a distinction between 
parish priests who were independent in th^ funo 
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tions and chaplains who ofRciated only by the 
license of the bishop, revocable at any time. This 
system struck Napoleon when he was thinking of 
restoring the Church after the destruction wrougljt 
by the Revolution. The Concordat of ISOl laid 
down only the fundamental piincipk'S, 
The French especially regarding the bishops, wl)o 
Desservants. were permitted to name incumbents 
approved by the government to the 
parish churches. The organic articles ” of 1802 
went further into detail, and dealt with the support 
of the churches. As the payment of paiisli priests 
was undertaken by the State, it was desirable to 
limit their number, and provision was made for 
the establishment of one in each district. But as 
these districts were far too large to be administered 
by one priest, as many others as were necessary 
were to be chosen for succursalcs, and supported by 
their pensions and the voluntary offerings of the 
congregations. Their appointment was to be made 
by the bishop, and revocable at his pleasure. Im- 
perial decrees of May and December, 1804, rear- 
ranged the assignments and provided a stipend of 
five hundred francs apiece. The desservants made 
increasing claims to independence; but the bishops 
were not inclined to give up their powers, and 
Gregory XVI. sanctioned the existing arrange- 
ment until further order. Repeated controversies 
arose over the position of these priests, who w^cre 
by far the larger number in France, Belgium, and 
the provinces on the left bank of the Rhine; and 
while still theoretically removable, they succeeded 
in establishing the rule in practise that they should 
not be displaced except for cause, after an investi- 
gation by diocesan officials. 

Historically, also, the name chaplain was early 
applied to priests who served private chapels, in 
castles and royal palaces. Bishops also had their 
private chaplains, who served partly as secre- 
taries. The popes, too, have always had their own 
chaplains, who have as a rule acte<i as their con- 
fessors. By present use these latter arc divided 
into three classes: honorary, ceremonial, and private. 

(0. MEJERf.) 

The clergymen employed in the army and navy 
of all Christian countries arc called chaplains,” 
and are under different rules and regulations. Thus 
in the British army they are iiiidor a chaplain- 
general of the forces; arc not attached to particular 
regiments or corps, but to garrisons 
In Military and military stations at home and 
and Naval abroad. They are according to their 

Service, length of service divided into four 
classes, corresponding to colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, majors, and caj^tains, re- 
spectively; and after twenty-five years^ serv- 
ice are entitled to retire on a pension. They 
are not all from the Church of Englander Ireland, 
but some come from the Presb 3 ii:erian and Roman 
Catholic churches. In the United States chaplains 
are appointed by the president, and assigned or 
transferred by the secretary of war, but report 
monthly to the adjutant-general, especially as to 
the baptism, marriages, and funerals at which they 
have officiated. During the Civil War there was in 
the Northern army a chaplain to each reginaent, 


but at its conclusion all were diKcharged La- 
ter, thirty were engaged and sent to ])Osts, gen- 
erally on the frontier. To-day tlKu’o are no regi- 
mental chaplains, but only chaplains, attached to 
])osts. Much depends upon the post coininauder 
^v*hethc^ the chaplain can bo efficient or not. la 
1907, Major-General Frederick D. Grant, reports, 
there \vere fifty-tliree chaplains in the whole army, 
from difi'erent denominations and ranked as fol- 
lows: Majors 4, Captains 41, First Lieutenants 8. 
He adds: In general their duties are to have 

charge of religious instruction, visit the sick, bap- 
tize children, officiate at marriages und funerals, 
and by statute they have charge of post schools in 
the English branches.” The number of chaplains 
in the United States navy on July 1st, 1007, was 
twenty-five, with rank as follows. Captains 4, 
Commanders 7, Lieutenant-Commanders 5, Lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) 2. Their duties are thus set 
forth in the regulations of 1905, coumiunicatod by 
the commandant of the New York Navy Yard. G) 
The chaplain shall perform divine service and olTor 
])rayers on board of the ship to wliich he is attached, 
at such times as the c.aptain may proscrilDc; and on 
board other ships to which chaplains are not alt ached, 
or at shore stations and naval hospitals, when so 
directed by the senior officer present*. (2) He shall be 
permitted to conduct public worship according to 
the manner and forms of the church of which ho is 
a minister. (J ) He shall facilitate, so far as posssible, 
the performance of divine service by clergymen of 
cliurchos other than his own, who may ho penni tied 
by the captain to visit t.ho ship for that piiri)oso. 
(4) He may, with the sanction of the captain, form 
voluntary classes for religious instruction. (5) lie 
shall visit the sick frecjuently, unless the con- 
dition of the sick renders such visits imadvisable , 
(6) Under the dimetion of the captain, ho shall 
supendse the instruction of such persons in the iia\y 
as may need to be taught the elementary principles 
of reading, writing, aritlomotic, and geography. 
He shall re]>ort in writing to t.he captain at t-ho end 
of each quarter the character of instruction given, 
the number of hours of instruction, and the 
progi’OBs made by each person. He shall always 
report at quarters when on board. His duty in 
battle is to aid the wounded, and his station at quar- 
ters for battle and for inspection sluill bo as the 
captain may direct. Chaplains shall report annu- 
ally to the secretary of the navy the official services 
performed by them. The pay of these army and 
navy chaplains varies according to their length of 
service and rank, and in navy according to whether 
they arc at sea or on shore. In the French anny 
and navy attendance upon the chapkiins' services 
is volimtary, but in all other European countries it 
is compulsory. In the United States navy the pen- 
alty of disturbing a church service is three months^ 
imprisonment. 

Chaplains arc also attached to militia regiments in 
the United States. They arc chosen by the regiments, 
generally on the strength of their outside roputation, 
so that it is a distinct compliment and recognition of 
ability and popularity to be asked. They preach 
an occasional sermon, and clad in a distinctive 
uniform appear on the parades of their regiments* 
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Chaplains are attached to parliamentary bodies 
and to state and national societies. Their duties 
in congress, the state legislatures, and the British 
parliament are mainly connected with the relig- 
ious service at the beginning of each day^s session. 
In the case of societies they preach before the body 
once a year and say grace at the annual banquet. 
Prisons, almshouses, asylums, and similar institu- 
tions also have chaplains, who commonly live in 
the building and conduct regular services. Where 
a chaplain is a man of the right stamp, he is of the 
utmost help to the officers, as he can do much to pro- 
mote good feeling between them and the subor- 
dinates, beneficiaries, or inmates, as the case may 
be, for he is by education and manner of life the 
equal of the chief, and by profession and intercourse 
the friend of all the rest. It is good policy in a 
government or institution to make this branch of 
service attractive to the clerical profession, and to 
maintain it by strict discipline. 

Bibliography: L. Ferraxis, Promvta bibliolheca canonica, 
s.v capellanus,” Venice, 1782-94; Z. B. van Espen, 
Jiis eccl^esiasticumuniversum, part 2, tit. 3, chap. 2, Louvain, 
1700; D. Bouix, Tractoiiifi de Parocko, pp. 426 sqq., 444 sqq., 
645 sqq., Paris, 1856; A. L. Richter, Ldirbuch des . . . 
Kirchenreckts, ed. W. Kahl, p. 468, Leipsic, 1886; E. 
Friedberg, Lehrbuch des Kirchenreckts, pp. 175 sqq., ib. 
1895 

CHAPMAN, (J) WILBUR: Presbyterian; b. at 
Richmond, Ind., June 17, 1859. He was educated 
at Lake Forest University (B.A., 1879) and Lane 
Theological Seminary (1882), and was pastor of 
the First Reformed Church, Albany, N. Y., from 
1883 to 1888. He was pastor of Bethany Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, in 1888-93, and then 
engaged in evangelistic work until 1899, when he 
became pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, where he remained until 1903. 
In the latter year he was chosen executive secretary 
of the General Assembly's Committee on Evan- 
gelistic Work for the Presbyterian Church. His 
works include: Ivory Palaces of the King (Chicago, 
1893); Received Ye the Holy Ghost ? (1894); “ And 
Peter (1895); Present-Day Parables (Geveland, 

O., 1900); Revivals and Missions (New York, 1900); 
Present-Day Evangelism (1903); Fishing for Men 
(Chicago, 1904); and Samuel Hopkins Hadley of 
Water Street (New Y ork, 1906) ; Another Mile (1908) . 

CHAPTER. 

Origin and Development of the Common Lifo (§ 1). 

In the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (5 2). 

Canons (§ 3). 

Modem Organization (§ 4). 

Officers (§ 5). 

Legal Provisions and Duties (§ 6). 

In Protestant Churches C§ 7). 

A chapter is an ecclesiastical corporation of a col- 
legiate nature, whose principal function is to pro- 
vide for public worship in the cathedral or other 
church to which it is attached. The origin of 
chapters may be traced back to the early period 
when the bishop had for a council or senate his 
preshyteriumj i.e., the total number of the priests 
and deacons belonging to his own particular church. 
The further development has been largely influ- 
enced since the fourth century by the extension of 
monastic institutions in some degree to the secular 


clergy. Eusebius of Vercelli and Augustine estab- 
lished a community Hfe for their clergy imder one 
roof, and at Hippo there was even a 

I. Origin monastic vow of poverty. These ex- 
and Devel- amples were imitated in Africa, Spain, 
opment of and Gaul; in the last-named the ex- 
the Com- pression mensa canonica was used 
mon Life, as early as Gregory of Tours. The 
phrase is explained by the fact that 
all the clergy of a church were inscribed in a special 
list (matricula or canon) j from which regularly 
appointed clergy were known as canonici. This 
use of the term occurs in the canons of the Synod 
of Laodicea (c. 360), and in the sixth century was 
general in the Frankish kingdom. The mensa ca- 
nonical accordingly, was the common table of the 
clergy of a particular church, and the vita canonica 
their life in common. There was originally no ref- 
erence in the term to any rule of life, as some have 
thought from another use of the word canon. By 
the middle of the eighth century, this community 
life for the clergy had become very general through- 
out the Frankish kingdom, usually following the reg- 
ulations laid down by Chrodegang of Metz for his 
clergy. At the Synod of Aachen in 816 Louis the 
Pious caused a new code of rules to be drawn up, 
based on Chrodegang's, as that had been on the 
Benedictine rule, and relating to churches other 
than cathedrals which had several clergy, later 
known as collegiate churches. According to both 
rules, the clergy lived with the bishop or other 
superior in a prescribed house (claustrum), and were 
required to recite together the canonical hours and 
to render obedience to their head. In this capacity, 
besides the bishop, the archdeacon appears in 
Chrodegang’s rule, the provost in that of Aachen. 
The organization differed from the monastic system 
in being conditioned by differences of clerical rank 
and by the permission of private property. In the 
ninth and early tenth centuries, this became the 
approved form of clerical life in cathedrals and other 
larger churches, and the name chapter was applied 
to the organization. In the role of Chrodegang 
capitulum designated originally the chapter to 
be read at the daily gatherings of the clergy, 
then the place in which the reading occurred, 
then the gathering, and finally the community aa 
a whole. 

As a result of the gradual redistribution of the 
revenues which had originally served for the main- 
tenance of the community life, and the permission 
of separate residences (rnansiones) for individual 
clergy, the vita canonica decayed during the eleventh 
century in many churches where it had formerly 
obtained. There were, however, numerous efforts 
directed to its restoration, in the spirit of the new 
ascetic movement and on the theory that the pos- 
session of private property had caused 

2 . In the the decay. Supported by men like 
Eleventh Hildebrand, Peter Damian, and Ger- 
and hob of Reichersberg, and favored by 
Twelfth the popes, these efforts were decidedly 
Centuries, successful, and led to an enforcement 
of the common life by the Lateran 
Council of 1059 under Nicholas II., which extended 
the community principle to property. In the later 
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eleventh and the twelfth centuries the former secu- 
lar canons were in many localities replaced by regular 
canons, living under a stricter rule, especially that 
known as of Saint Augustine, though it is not 
his composition, but a collection of excerpts from 
mainly pseudo- Augustinian sermons. These Augus- 
tinian canons, in their turn, were not seldom re- 
placed from the twelfth century on by Premon- 
stratensians. But the ascetic tendency was not 
strong or enduring enough to reform all the chap- 
ters. The independence given by the possession 
of property prevented their reconstruction on the 
original model; and the worldliness of the higher 
clergy made such regulation oppressive, so that 
the institution once more fell into decay in the 
thirteenth century. 

The functions of the j)reshyterium as the bishop’s 
council were assumed, during the period of the 
prevalence of the vita canonica, not by the whole 
body of the clergy living in community, but by 
those of the higher orders; and, on the other hand, 
room was found for the cooperation (in important 
matters affecting the diocese) of the clergy of the 
other churches in the see city besides the cathedral, 
and for representatives of the lay population of the 
city. The actual cxzrrent administration was indeed 
conducted by the cathedral chapter; but when 
the distribution of revenues above alluded to made 
a division between the interests of the bishop and 
those of the chapter, the former was very apt to 
neglect to consult the latter, or to rely, for support 
in his measures, on the other clergy and prominent 
laity. The Decretals of Gregory IX. enforced the 
right of the chapter to a consultative voice; and 
it was finally established as common law that the 
chapter was the only body with an independent 
right to advise the bishop in the conduct of diocesan 
aJBfairs. From the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the chapters succeeded in excluding the other 
clergy and the lay nobility from any voice in the 
election of bishops. 

A full or capitular canon was one who had a 
vote in the chapter, a stall in the choir, and com- 
monly, though not necessarily, a prebend, i.e., a 
fixed income derived either from a share of the 
community revenues or from certain specially 
assigned property, tithes, etc. In contrast wdth the 
full rights of the canonid seniores, who were in 
major orders, was the position of the juniores — 
clerks in minor orders or youths re- 
3 . Canons, ceiving education in the capitular 
school, who had no voice in the chap- 
ter. The number of both classes was limited only 
by the amount of the community property. Later, 
especially in Germany from the tliirteenth century, 
the number of canonries and prebends was limited in 
many chapters, at first for various economic reasons 
and then for the purpose of assxiring a richer live- 
lihood to their members. The custom still, how- 
ever, prevailed of receiving youths to be trained 
for canonries. A special fund was set aside for 
their support, and they were bound on their side 
to the ma communis. They were known aa jvr 
niores canonid non capitulareSi domiceUif domir 
ceUarec, In eixapters with fixed numbers canonid 
su'pranumerarii were those waiting for a prebend I 


to bo vacated The Latcran Council of 1179 had 
indeed forbidden the conferring of Expoctaneios 
(q.v.); but under the lax papal interpretation of 
the application of this prohibition to capitular 
positions, and the definite concession ot four ex- 
pectancies to each chapter by Alexantlor TV. 
(1254), the practise continued, and admission 
among the domicellares was regularly the title to 
a full canonry in order of seniority. 

Qualifications for admission had long been fixed 
by the chapters themselves before the common law 
took cognizance of the question. The Clementina 
required the possession of holy orders, and the 
Council of Trent decreed that half the canonries 
should be given to doctors, masters, or licentiates 
in theology or canon law, and that in cathedral 
chapters half should be held by priests. The older 
statutes of the chapters themselves required (be- 
sides the possession of a title ”) that the candi- 
date should have received at least the tonsure, 
and be free from notable bodily defects, and of 
unblemished honor, of legitimate, and sometimes 
of noble, birth; fourteen years commonly, some- 
times less, was the minimum of age. While all 
canons were theoretically equal, there were offices 
among them to which special fimctions were at- 
tached. Such were the proBbendw doctorales for 
those holding doctor's degrees, others destined to 
provide support for university professors, prre- 
bendoe parochiales connected with a parochial cure, 
proBhendoe presbyterales for those in priest's orders 
who performed the requisite sacerdotal functions 
when the majority of the canons were deacons or 
subdeacons, prabendee exemptco or lihercc to which 
the obligation of residence was not attached, and 
preebendoB regicc, either those to which sovereigns 
had the right of presentation from having founded 
them, or which were hold by the sovereigns them- 
selves as honorary canons. Besides the canons, 
who were frequently hindered by political position 
or disinclination from performing their spiritual 
functions, there were often a number of vicarii, 
mansionarii, or capellani, who had charge of the 
services and represented the canons in them. 

The organization of chapters in modem times is 
usually a simpler one, especially owing to their loss 
of political importance in modem states. They 
usually consist of a number of capitulates or nume-^ 
rariif who enter upon their rights as soon as they 
are nominated; the canonid exspectantes, juniores , 
and domicellares have almost ceased to exist. The 
requirements are: priestly or (in some cases) any 
major orders; the age of thirty in some places, in 
others that requisite for the sub- 
4 . Modern diaconate or twenty-two, unless they 
Organ- must be priests, when it would bo 
ization. twenty-four; practical experience in 
ecclesiastical service or in an educa- 
tional position, or at least a notable degree of learn- 
ing; and in some cases native birth, either within 
the country or the diocese. Besides the full canons, 
there are in some countries honorary canons; in 
Austria and France deserving clerics who hold 
merely an honorary title without effective member^ 
ship in the chapter, while in Prussia, although the 
obligation of residence is not imposed, they have 
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a sort of mcmbcrsliip, extending at least as far as 
participation in episcopal elections. The office of 
vicar still exists; but in the modem chapter its 
holders are assistants rather than, as formerly, 
representatives of the canons. 

As to the officers of the chapter, after the redis- 
tribution of revenues to which allusion has been 
made and the acquisition of property, the provost 
generally retained only the right of presiding over 
the chapter and administering its property. The 
enforcement of discipline and the conduct of public 
worship was usually in charge of the dean, who had 
a certain disciplinary power, to be exercised with 
the counsel and assent of the chapter; 

5 . OflSlcers* in the Middle Ages his functions were 
frequently combined with those of 
the archpriest. Other officials were the pnmiceriuB, 
cantor, or 'prcBcentor, in charge of the services and 
music; the sckolaMicm, in charge of the chapter 
school, and often of other schools in the see city 
or the diocese; the sacrista or thesaurarius, in 
charge of the sacred vessels, vestments, and other 
things used in divine worship; the cellerarius, who 
in the days of the vita communis provided for the 
housekeeping, and the portarius, who in the same 
period regulated the intercourse of the members of 
the chapter with the outside world. In the nine- 
teenth-century reorganization of capitular life 
this whole system of official administration has 
been much simplified in some countries, especially 
in Germany, while others, such as Italy and Spain, 
retain more of the medieval arrangements. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Council of 
Trent, a theologian and a penitentiary are appointed 
for each chapter. 

In the early period of the vita communis the 
decision as to the reception of new members into 
the community rested with its head, either bishop 
or provost, though the seniores sometimes had a 
consultative voice. After the dissolution of the 
common life, the chapter had the right in some cases 
to confirm or reject a nomination made by the 
bishop, and in others to nominate independently 
to certain canonries, while others, again, especially 
those founded by a bishop, were wholly in his gift. 
Further modifications were introduced by the papal 
claim of reservation, and by the patronal rights of 
foimders. The emperors from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and later other sovereigns and secular and 
ecclesiastical princes in their own coimtries, claimed 
the jtts primariarum precum, the right to appoint 
one person to each chapter after their coronation 
or consecration. Opposed to this diversity is the 
principle of the present common law that cathedral 
canonries are in the joint gift of the bishop and the 
chapter, while in collegiate churches they are filled 
by the chapter with subsequent institution at the 
hands of the bishop. 

The chapter is now, since the dissolution of the 
vita communis and the distribution of what was 
originally common property, a corporation with a 
separate legal existence of its own apart from the 
bishop, competent to deal with both ecclesiastical 
matters and matters of property, and to ordain and 
manage its own intern^ affairs independently, as 
by altering its former statutes and making new 


ones. By common law the consent of the bishop 
is not necessary for this, though it is by special 
provision in some of the newer re- 
6 . Legal organized systems. The duties of the 
Provisions chapter as a whole include the daily 
and Duties, performance of divine service, both 
mass and choir offices. Cathedral 
chapters have the further duty of assisting the 
bishop in pontifical functions and in the adminis- 
tration of the diocese. The right corresponding 
to the last-named duty finds expression in various 
ways. The bishop is required to have the assent of 
the chapter for any alienation of the property of the 
cathedral or diocesan institutions, for any notable 
change in the system of benefices, for the appoint- 
ment of a coadjutor, for any measures which are 
prejudicial to the rights or privileges of the chapter, 
and for the introduction into the diocese of a new 
feast of obligation. He is further required to seek 
their counsel in the appointment or deposition of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, in the granting of dis- 
pensations or confirmations, in matters which touch 
the interests of the chapter, in the more important 
questions of diocesan administration, etc. For the 
rights of the chapter during the vacancy of a see 
or the incapacity of a bishop, see Sbdes Vagans. 
According to the Roman Catholic theory, cathedral 
chapters are not essential and fundamental parts 
of the constitution of the Church, but the product 
of historic development. Accordingly, church law 
leaves a great deal to local usage in regard to the 
part to be played by them in the administration 
of a diocese; and they are lacking entirely in 
many dioceses, as in the “ missionary districts 
of North America, while in others (as in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Canada) their organization is 
very loose. 

Little need be said here about the survival of 
chapters in the Protestant churches. For the Eng- 
lish system, see England, Chitrch of, III., § 3. 
A few scattered chapters, of either cathedral or col- 
legiate type, still exist in evangelical Germany, 
such as those of Brandenburg, Natimburg, Merse- 
brirg, and Zeitz in Prussia, and Meissen and Wurzen 
in Saxony. After the Reformation the chapters 
which came over to the new doctrine 
7 , In Prot- with their bishops were usually dis- 
estant solved; but a few of them succeeded 
Churches, in maintaining their existence in 
spite of the local sovereign, especially 
those which did not become wholly Protestant and 
went on as " mixed chapters” (Osnabrfick, Hal- 
berstadt, Minden), with a system of alternation as 
to the bishopric between the two religions, lasting 
even through the Peace of Westphalia. The con- 
nection of the others with the bishops who had 
become Protestants did not last long, and most of 
them were sooner or later incorporated with the 
territories of the sovereigns who had at first been 
their administrators; and only those named above 
survived the general secularization of 1803. Even 
these, however, are not properly church bodies, 
but corporations for the preservation and admin- 
istration of certain property and revenues; and 
steps have been taken toward the abolition of the 
Prussian chapters. (A. Hauck.) 
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CHAPTER AND VERSE DIVISION IN THE 
BIBLE, See Bible Text, III. 

CHAPTER-COURTS (Chorgerichte): The name 
applied, in the canton of Bern after the Reforma- 
tion, to the tribunals having charge of matrimonial 
causes and the execution of church discipline. As 
early as 1470, the town council of Bern had seriously 
attempted to take in hand the moral condition of 
the inhabitants, neglected by the Church. In the 
same spirit, the Reformation here was rather one of 
practise than of doctrine. Thus, after the issue of 
the first reforming decree, it was naturally one of the 
concerns of the Bernese authorities to replace the 
suppressed episcopal courts by a new tribunal which 
should represent the civil government but regard 
questions coming before it from a religious stand- 
point. On May 29, 1528, the new court began its 
work. It was composed of six members — two 
from the greater and two from the lesser council, 
with two preachers. It met in the building belong- 
ing to the old chapter, whence it probably took its 
name. In September it set forth principles to gov- 
ern matrimonial causes, and in Nov^ember the other 
matters coming under its jurisdiction. These were 
offenses against the law of God which could not be 
punished as violations of express civil statutes — 
such things as drunkeimess, incontinence, usury, 
atheism, superstition, witchcraft, blasphemy, and 
gambling, which latter was strictly forbidden as 
unworthy of Christian people. An appeal had 
been intended to lie to the council, but this was 
abrogated in Jan., 1529. In March of this year 
the first formal regulations were put forth, evi- 
dently based on those adopted at Zurich in 1525. 
The punishments prescribed consisted of depriva- 
tion of honors and offices, imprisonment, banish- 
ment — ^not often money fines, which became more 
usual later. The strictness of the judges caused 
no little murmuring at first, and the ''Great 
Synod ” of Jan., 1532, was obliged to promise that 
greater mildness should be shown. The attend- 
ance of the preachers was even for a time partially 
dispensed with, but in 1536 they were recalled, 
since so many questions came up in which their 
judgment, as expositors of God's word, was needed. 
In the same year Bern conquered Vaud and the 
other Savoyard lands to the southwest, and pro- 
ceeded to introduce the Reformation on its own 
principles. The ministers of Vaud, especially 
Viret and Beza, wished to set up a system of strict 


church discipline on the Geneva model; but this 
did not agree with the Bernese view of the unity of 
the State, including the Church within itself, so 
that ultimately chapter-courts were set up in each 
church district of the conquered territory. The 
ministers, under Calvin's influence, stood out ob- 
stinately for strictly ecclesiastical discipline, with 
excommunication for its principal weapon. Things 
finally came to an open breach, and the banishment 
of a number of the clergy. All this attracted greater 
attention to the system of chapter-courts; and 
greater severity than ever was shown against 
wanton dress, fortune-telling, gambling, and im- 
moral dances and songs. The rules of the chapter- 
courts were enforced in the old local tribunals, 
which were gradually abolished (1561) in the in- 
terest of administrative imity; the same thing 
happened (1566) in certain cities, such as Brugg 
and Zofingen, where the magistrates had for a time 
dealt with matrimonial causes and general morality. 

Viret and his friends had, however, been right in 
a way. The chapter-courts were, after all, of the 
nature of civil government and police. As such, 
they had done a good deal for external morality 
and order; but they could do little for the pro- 
motion of vital piety; their connection with the 
Church was loose and external. The duty of ex- 
amining and licensing candidates for church offices, 
which had been originally given to them, fell to 
another body very soon; the clergy managed their 
own discipline in their own assemblies; and in the 
end the chapter-courts had nothing but questions 
of marriage and paternity and an external police 
des mceurs. After 1704 appeals were granted to 
the town council or the TVo Hundred; and in 
1708 the number was changed to eight secular 
judges with two clerical assessors. They had now 
a formal code of their own, with purely secular 
penalties, which was revised or enlarged at need. 
They continued to exist (except in the period of 
the Helvetic Republic, 1798-1803) until the re- 
vision of the constitution in 1831. By the law of 
1874 most of the duties of the chapter-courts were 
given to the " church-councils," wliich now regu- 
late questions of morality in so far as the modem 
State permits. (E. BLoscHf.) 

Bibliography: 0. B. Hundeshagen, Die Konflikie in der 

Bern. Landeskirche, in 0. Trechael, Beiiriige, Bern, 1841- 

1842; Frickert, Die Kirchengehriiucihe in Bern, Aarau, 1840; 

Von Sttirler, in Archiv des historischen VereiTXS von Bern, 

1862; E. Egli, A ctensammlung zur Geschichte der Zilreher 

Reformation, Zurich, 1879. 

CHARACTER: The composite of definite moral 
and personal traits which serves to distinguish an 
individual and to mark the type to which he belongs. 
Morality is essentially a matter of will, and thus of 
free a^ncy. The will is, therefore, closely associ- 
ated with character; but it exists, in the true sense of 
the word, only in so far as it is free and accepts the 
new modification voluntarily, instead of possessing 
it by nature, or being constrained to it by external 
influences. The criterion of character, in Kantian 
phrase, is "not what nature makes of man, but 
what man makes of iiimself." Character must, 
therefore, differ essentially from the original dis- 
position of man. The different forces and im- 
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pulses of the mental life form the basis, means, and 
material for will and character, but in themselves 
they are only anteethical. They may, further- 
more, be devoted either to lofty or to low ethical 
ends. Such a naturalistic basis can not be allowed 
to condition the principle of decision for or against 
the will of God, nor can it be permitted to control 
the moral demand and aims. In terms of Christian 
ethics the fundamental requirements for a noble 
character are that, as divine revelation demands 
and renders possible, it should obtain a heart 
established with grace through faith (Heb. xiii. 9), 
that it be strengthened with might by the Spirit 
and become rooted and grounded in self-denying 
love (Eph. hi. 16 sqq.), that it come unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ (Eph. iv. 13,* I Cor. xvi. 13), 
and that it be ready to perform faithfully every 
duty which its special ability and position in the 
world requires. The natural dispositions, however, 
retain their importance for the weal or wo of 
character, and influences of the temperament may 
facilitate or aggravate the change for good or bad. 
On this account the will must influence nature lest 
it should destroy the formation of character and 
check the fulfilment of certain individual duties, 
so that the natural man must accordingly become 
subject to righteous will. Even where it is im- 
possible to overcome certain natural dispositions, 
character must at least oppose them, and assert 
its authority by discipline. On the other hand, 
the natural elements of psychic life should be allowed 
a certain influence on the will, in case their tend- 
ency is good. Additional influences and factors 
arise from external conditions and social positions, 
so that character may be defined, with Scharling, 

^ the impress of the will on the basis of natural 
individuality.^' Thxis arises an endless variety 
and diversity of characters, owing partly to moral 
and immoral free will, partly to varying tempera- 
ments, and partly to the manifold relations be- 
tween the will, natural disposition, and personal 
experience. True etliical goodness of the character, 
however, always lies in that will which resigns 
itself to the moral principles, subjects the natural 
man to them, and at the same time endeavors to 
become fit for the tasks assigned to it individually, 
ever striving to become better adapted to its en- 
dowment and position. Christian ethics must 
naturally be directed from the very first toward 
developing and strengthening the character. Suc- 
cess here implies not only a mature discretion and 
insight into the basal principles of morality, but 
also a thorough understanding of one's own tem- 
perament and of mankind and the world, 

(J. KOSTLINf.) 

CHARIOT. See War. 

CHARISMATA, ca-ris'mfl-ta: The term xised 
by theologians to designate the remarkable signs of 
the divine favor and power which accompanied 
the work of the primitive Church, beginning with 
the gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost. 
The belief in such signs exists to-day among 
large numbers of Protestants as well as in 
the Roman Catholic Church, with the differ- 


ence that the latter sees in the miracles 
of the saints the continuation of these mirac- 
ulous powers, while on the evangelical side they 
are supposed to have ceased at the latest with the 
first thfee centuries, either through the fault of 
the Church or by God's design. The question of 
the continuance of the charismata is in many 
modem treatises connected with that of the con- 
tinuance of miracles, the writers regardiag the 
gift of supernatural power to effect supernatural 
operations as a fulfilment of Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
Baur, on the other hand, saw in the charismata 
only the gifts and dispositions which the individual 
converts brought to Christianity, transformed by 
the working of the Spirit into the various forms 
of Christian consciousness and life. This view, 
which excludes any giving of power to work mir- 
acles, as well as any new divine gift or divine re- 
enforcement of natural gifts, is demonstrably not 
(as Baur claims) Pauline, but can not here be con- 
troverted at length. The word charisma itself does 
not tell anything as to the nature of the gifts. 
Except in one passage of Philo and in I Pet. iv. 10, 
it is only found in Paul's use of it, though probably 
not formed by him. In most of the places where 
he employs it, it denotes an extraordinary evidence 
of God's favor; in II Cor. i. 11, his own deliverance 
from death; in Rom. i. 11 a gift of the Holy Spirit, 
such as comfort or illumination. In other places 
it refers to special gifts bestowed upon the Chris- 
tian (I Tim. iv. 14; II Tim, i. 6) as signs and tokens 
of the grace received by belief in the message of 
redemption (I Cor. i. 6, 7), which render him ca- 
pable of a particular kind of action, in order to ren- 
der some special service to the whole body (I Cor, 
xii. 4 sqq.). The place, therefore, that each mem- 
ber has in the community he has by virtue of a 
charisma^ which he is to administer to his brethren 
(I Pet. iv. 10). Natural powers as such are useless 
to the life of the body of Christ; what it needs 
must, like itself, be spiritual. Charismata, then, may 
be defined as powers and capacities necessary for 
the edification of the Church, bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit upon its members, in virtue of which 
they are enabled to employ their natural faculties 
in the service of the Church, or are endowed with 
new abilities for this purpose. According to I Cor. 
xii. 18; Rom. xii. 5-8; Eph. iv. 11, the charismata 
foim the basis of the offices in the Church. There 
can be no office without a charisma; but not all 
charismata are applicable to the exercise of an 
office. Those which correspond to permanent and 
invariable needs of the Church form the basis of 
offices, the others do not. To the latter class be- 
long those of a miraculous or extraordinary char- 
acter, like those which are peculiar to the apostles 
or to the apostolic period. Since the number of 
the charismata must correspond to the needs of 
the Church, it follows that the lists in I Cor. xii., 
Eph. iv., and Rom. xii. can not be taken as ex- 
haustive. (H. CEEMERt- ) 
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CHARITY, BROTHERS OF (Fratres caritatis): 
A name common to several benevolent orders of 
the Western Church during the Middle Ages, It 
is applied especially to the society founded about 
1280 by a landowner Guido at Joinville, the Frerea 
de la Charity de la hienheureuse Marie, to which 
Clement VI. gave an Augustinian rule and which 
took charge of the great Parisian hospital Les 
Billets from the foxxrteenth century imtil about 
1640. In 1540, almost contemporaneous with the 
rise of the Jesuits, an order was founded in Grenada 
by the Portuguese Juan Gudad, called John of 
God (b. 1495; d. Mar. 8, 1550), which was gen- 
erally known imder the name of Brothers of Charity. 
After a life of dissipation and wild adventures in 
the army of the Himgarian King Ferdinand I. in 
his campaigns against the Turks, John was con- 
verted by a sermon of the famous Juan d' Avila, 
and underwent the most excessive penances, on 
which account he was regarded as a madman. 
Learning by his own experience how the insane 
were treated in the hospitals of those days, he 
resolved to devote himself especially to the nurs- 
ing of these unfortunates and others in special 
need. In the house which he rented at Grenada, 
and which became the first scene of his self-sacri- 
ficing work of love, he received only the sick from 
the poorest classes. Soon he gathered aroimd him- 
self and his first two associates, Martino and Ve- 
lasco, a number of sympathetic laymen. After ten 
years^ activity he died, and Martino took charge of 
the institution, which as yet had neither a written 
rule nor a monastic organization. The number of 
houses soon increased, especially after the estab- 
lishment of the large hospital at Madrid, which 
was richly endowed by Philip II., to which others 
were soon added in different cities of Spain, 
Italy, and, after the seventeenth century, in France 
and Germany. The bull of authorization issued 
by Pius V. (Jan. 1, 1572) elevated the lay society 
to an order with the Augustinian rule, and placed 
their houses under episcopal jurisdiction, although 
the brethren were permitted to elect their directors 
(majoresj not priorea or abbates) and to present some 
of their number for the priesthood. A general 
chapter held at Rome by Sixtus V. prepared the 
outlines of the constitution of the order. These 
articles were first published in 1589, and were en- 
larged under Paul V., Alexander VII., and Gement 
XI. (cf. the final redaction dating from 1718, in 
Holstenius-Brockie, Codex regularum, vi. 293-362). 
The statutes included in their requirements a 
thorough medical knowledge on the part of the 
hospit^ staff. The secular head master and the 
chief tender of the sick had to be an experienced 
physician and surgeon, respectively. Of the eleven 
provinces in which the order is foimd, ten belong 
to the old world, one to America. The number of 
houses is at present about 120. (0. ZacKLHRf,) 

Bibliography: The early Vitcs of John of God are given in 
ASB, March, i. 814-85S. Consult the more modem treat- 
ments: L. Saglier, Vie de 3, Jean de Dim, avec Vhistoire 
de la fondaUon et du di/veloppement de son ordre, Paris, 
1877; 0* Wilmet, Lebensheachreibung des , , , Johannes 


von Gott, Regensburg, 1860. Further, on the order, con- 
sult: Helyot, Ordres monastiques, iv. 131-147; Heim- 

bucher, Orden und Kongrcgaiionen, u. 491-496. 

CHARITY, CHRISTIAN: As distinguished from 
mere compassion, which may be but a transitory 
emotion or a desire without accomplishment, char- 
ity requires the cooperation of the will; it pre- 
supposes a permanent willingness to help one’s 
neighbor in his need. If love comprehends the 
whole of Christian moral obligations (Rom. xiii. 9), 
charity is its manifestation toward our fellows, 
whether in temporal or in spiritual need. It is a 
permanent attribute of God (II Cor. i. 3), because 
human misery is always before his eyes, and has 
been operative in him from all eternity, in his plan 
of redemption. Under the old covenant, God, 
revealing himself as merciful and gracious, required 
his people to show mercy toward their needy breth- 
ren (ZecL vii. 9). It has, however, a deeper foun- 
dation in the New Testament. As the children of 
God by their brotherhood with Jesus Christ, the 
disciples could not but imitate the mercv of God 
(Luke vi. 36); he who failed in tliis regard showed 
that he was unworthy of membership in the new 
kingdom (Matt, xviii. S3; James ii. 13). The 
ethical organization of men is founded upon charity, 
and destroyed by its absence (Luke x. 37; Heb. ii. 
17, iv. 15). Thus the true Good Samaritan is not 
only the model, but the source of all real charity, 
and his disciples show their fellowship with him 
by it (Matt. ix. 13; Rom. xii. 4-5). It is the charac- 
teristic difference between the Christian and the 
non-Christian world, which knows little of it. Noth- 
ing in primitive Christianity so struck the outside 
observer; even the emperor Julian was obliged 
to admit its force, while he strove in vain to imi- 
tate it. Step by step it did away with heathen 
customs — ^infanticide, removal of the weak and 
sickly, brutality to slaves; it built hospitals and 
asylxims everywhere. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, according to the 
development of ethics since Ambrose in the form 
of a system of virtues and duties, charity is con- 
sidered under both heads. Thomas Aquinas reckons 
it among the so-called ^'theological virtues,” and 
says that it is the highest of the virtues which go 
out to our neighbor. He enumerates seven cor- 
poral works of mercy (feeding the hungry, giving 
drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, ransoming 
the captive, sheltering the homeless, visiting the 
sick, and burying the dead), and seven spiritual 
(admonishing sinners, instructing the ignorant, 
coxmseling the doubtful, comforting the sorrowful, 
bearing wrongs patiently, forgiving all injuries, 
praying for the living and the dead). 

(L. Lemmb.) 

BiELtOGBAPETST: The standard work is G. Uhlhom, Die 

chrzsCliche Liebeathatigkeit, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1882-90, 

Eng. transl. of vol. i., New York, 1883. 

CHARITY, SISTERS OF: A name applied 
loosely to various female communities in the Roman 
Catholic Church devoted especially to the care of 
the sick and the poor. Some associations of tliis 
kind wifi be treated in the article Women, Con- 
gregations OF. For the Irish Sisters of Charity 
see English Ladies. It will be necessary here to 
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treat only of the two best known and most influ- 
ential of these communities. 

1. The Sisters of Charity of St Vincent de Paul: 
The title of Confrerie de la chariU 'pour Vassistance 
spirituelle et corporelle des pauvres malades was given 
by Vincent de Paul (q.v.) originally to the asso- 
ciation of women wlaich he organized in 1617 in his 
small parish of Chdtillon-les-Dombes, in the diocese 
of Lyons, and which, after approval of its statutes 
by the archbishop, spread also to other places. 
After the final transfer of its headquarters to Paris 
(1618), he founded similar associations in the 
capital and its neighborhood. He entrusted the 
direction of these Dames de la ChariU, after the 
death of his patroness the Countess of Gondy (1625), 
to the devoted Louise Marillac, imder whose guid- 
ance the development of the rapidly growing asso- 
ciation into a community of unmarried women 
began in 1633, in which year the first of such mem- 
bers were admitted to the confraternity. On the 
Feast of the Annunciation in the following year a 
number of these Filles servantes des pauvres de la 
chariU (later commonly known as Soeurs Grises 
from their gray habit) took their vows at the village 
of La Chapelle near Paris. Eight years later they 
were transferred to the city itself, where, by the 
time of the death of Vincent and Louise Marillac 
(both in 1660), they had already twenty-eight 
houses. The rule drawn up by the foimder was 
confirmed by Clement IX. in 1668. It includes 
the obligation of rising daily at four o^ clock, making 
a meditation twice daily, willingly tending all the 
sick, even the most repulsive, and rendering un- 
conditional obedience to superiors. Life-vows were 
not taken by the sisters, but after a probation of 
five years a vow of obedience was pronounced 
which was to be renewed from year to year. The 
order was placed in a sort of dependence on the 

Priests of the Mission,” or Lazarists, whose su- 
perior was to be their director. The order spread 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
principally in France and Poland, and reached the 
number of 500 houses. With the other religious 
orders it was suppressed at the Revolution, but 
continued its self-sacrificing labors none the less, 
until it was formally reestablished by Napoleon in 
1807, and began a new and wider growth. In 
France alone it had about 400 houses in 1890; but 
the laicizing of the hospitals carried out by the gov- 
ernment in the last few years has considerably 
weakened it since. Its total membership in all 
countries is supposed at present to be about 
30,000. [The sisters of charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul were established in the United States in 1809 
by Elizabeth Seton (q.v.). In 1907 this branch of 
the order numbered 4,698 professed sisters and had 
charge of 27 asylums, 33 orphanages, 27 acade- 
mies, and 103 parochial schools.] 

2. The Sisters of Charity of St Charles: A 
community of similar nature and purpose grew up 
under this name in 1626 in the great hospital of 
St, Charles Borromeo at Nancy. The general of 
the Premonstratensians, Epiphanius Ludovicus, 
abbot of Estival, drew up in 1652 a rule for it, 
according to which the members were to take the 
three usual monastic vows, together with a fourth 


binding them to devote themselves for life to the 
care of the sick poor and friendless children. From 
the mother house at Nancy they spread first through 
France, and in the nineteenth centuiy through a 
large part of Germany and Austria. At the end 
of this century they numbered about 450 houses 
with nearly 3,000 members, divided into four con- 
gregations at Nancy, Prague, Trebnitz, and Treves. 

(0. ZoCKIiERtO 

Bibliography: F. Bournaud, Les Sceurs, 1633-1900, Paris, 
1900; F. F. Buss, Der Orden der harmherzigen Schwestern, 
Schaffhausen, 1847; D. Wulf, Vaa segensreiche Wirken 
der Schwestern, Minister, 1851; Sisters of Charity, Catholic 
and Protestant, Loudon, 1855; G. XJhlhorn, Die chrisiHche 
Liebesffiatigkeit aeit der Reformation, pp. 210-227, Stuttgart, 
1882; F. Herv^-Bazin, Lea Grands Ordres des femmes, 
Paris, 1889; C. de Bichemont, Histoire de Mme, le Gras, 
ib. 1894; L, Baunard, La Vinerable Louise de Marillac, 
Paris, 1898, B. R. Parkes, Historic Nuns, Loudon, 1898; 
Currier, Religious Orders, pp. 446-462; Heimbucher, 
Orden und Kongregatwnen, ii. 430-438. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Ecclesiastical Policy of the Frankish TCing a (§ i). 

Charlemagne’s Policy (§ 2). 

Coronation as Emperor (§ 3). 

His Services to Learning (§ 4). 

The Iconoclastic Controversy (§ 6). 

Charlemagne or Charles the Great (Lat. Carolus 
Magnus), founder of the Holy Roman Empire, 
was the son of Pepin, the first of the Carolingian 
line of Frankish kings, and grandson of Charles 
Martel, the powerful mayor of the palace under the 
last Merovingian kings. He was bom c. 742, per- 
haps at Aachen or Ingelheim; d. at Aachen Jan. 

28, 814. With his father and younger 
I. Ecclesi- brother, Karlman, he was anointed 
astical king of the Franks by Pope Stephen II. 
Policy of in 754. He ruled jointly with Karlman 
the Frank- after Pepin’s death in 768, and alone 
ish Kings, after Karlman’s death in 771. He was 
crowned emperor of the Romans at 
Rome by Pope Leo III. on Christmas Day, 800. 
In both civil and ecclesiastical matters Charle- 
magne carried out with consummate ability the 
policy of his father. From Clovis, the first Mero- 
vingian king (481-511; see Franks), onward the 
Frankish rulers pursued the policy of endowing 
and extending the Roman Church as a means of 
consolidating and strengthening the civil adminis- 
tration. The conquest of heathen peoples was not 
thought complete imtil they were Christianized 
and the newly acquired territory had been provi- 
ded with a well-ordered and comprehensive eccle- 
siastical establishment. Resources devoted to 
ecclesiastical equipment and endowment were sup- 
posed to yield the best possible results in assim- 
ilating and loyalizing the communities in which 
they were expended. Where land was abundant 
it cost little to endow with landed estates arch- 
bishoprics, bishoprics, abbacies, etc., especially as 
the incumbents owed allegiance to their bene- 
factors and could be relied upon for any kind of 
needful service. 

The Lombards (q.v.) had long been a thorn in the 
side of the papacy. In 739 Pope Gregory III. had 
entreated Charles Martel to come to his relief, but 
Charles was not ready for so great an undertaking. 
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In 753 Stephen II. gained permission to visit Pepin 
for secret conference. Pepin sent his young sons 
Charles and Karlman to meet him, and received 
him (754) with the utmost cordiality. The con- 
ference was epoch-making. With the concurrence 
of his nobles, Pepin made with the pope an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, recognized the pope^s 
ecclesiastical headship, and undertook to deliver 
the papal territory from Lombard oppression and 
to promote the papal cause in all Frankish posses- 
sions and dependencies; while the pope commended 
Rome and the Romans to the protection of the 
king, crowned him patriciits Romanorum and king 
of the Franks, crowned his two sons, and undertook 
to support the Frankish kingdom in every possible 
way. A successful campaign against the Lom- 
bards (754) led to the bestowal on the pope of the 
territory claimed as the patrimony of Peter (see 
Papal States) and the exarchate of Ravenna, but 
the conquest did not prove permanent, and it was 
left for Charlemagne to complete it (774). 

From his childhood Charlemagne was carefully 
instructed by his father in warfare and in state- 
craft, and in early youth was associated with his 
father in the government of the realm. When 
crowned at St. Denis (754) he was 

2. Charle- made to promise to Peter and his 
magne’s vicar or his successors to be a friend to 
Policy, their friends and an enemy to their 
enemies. As ruler his policy was to 
extend his kingdom as widely as possible by con- 
quest and to bring the whole domain into a well- 
ordered and homogeneous organism by diffusing 
throughout Christian civilization. His five cam- 
paigns against the Lombards (773, 774, 776, 780, 
and 784) had for their object the emancipation of 
the Church from Lombard oppression and encroach- 
ment and the inclusion of their territory in his own 
domain. The bestowment of a portion of the 
territory upon the Roman See and the apparent 
recognition of the alleged Donation of Constantine 
(q.v.) involved no surrender of his own sovereignty. 
His eighteen expeditions against the Saxons (770- 
784) had for their object the subjugation of their 
territory to Frankish rule and the Christianization 
of the entire population. He regarded the latter 
work, with the establishment of a full ecclesiastical 
system dependent on the Roman See, as necessary 
to the permanence and effectiveness of the foimer. 
His five campaigns against the Saracens in Italy 
were for the protection of Frankish territory and 
of Roman Christianity. The same may be said 
of his seven campaigns against the Arabs in Spain. 
Many of his wars were for the protection of fron- 
tiers already established; but when territory waB 
once definitely acquired and incorporated in his 
realm his first thought was to provide for the speedy 
Christianization of its population by covering the 
territory with Christian institutions and by com- 
pelling the people to submit to baptism and con- 
form to the cultus of the Church. Free forms of 
Christianity fared little better with Charlemagne 
and his predecessors than paganism, uniformity 
and articulation with the Holy' Catholic Church 
.being regarded as essential for the purposes of the j 
State. The infliction of the death penalty for J 


attempts to evade baptism, for desecration or 
destruction of church property, and for the cele- 
bration of pagan rites was based upon his con- 
viction that the Christianization of the entire 
population was essential to the accomplishment of 
his political ends. 

In 799 Pope Leo III., sorely beset by a hostile 
faction and driven from Rome, made his w^ay to 
the king’s court at Paderbom. He was received 
with all honor and sent back wdth a 

3. Corona- royal guard and assurance of omplc 
tion as protection. Near the end of 800 

Emperor. Charlemagne visited Rome to com- 
plete the restoration of order and of the 
pope’s authority, and on Dec. 25, while engaged in 
a religious service, he was crowned emperor by the 
grateful pope. This coronation was prized l^y 
Charlemagne as involving a recognition by the Ro- 
man See, the most influential sur\dving represont.- 
ative of Roman dignity and authority, of his riglit 
to be regarded as the legitimate successor of the 
Caesars and as a solemn expression of the pope’s 
determination to make common cause with liim 
in the work of building up a world- wide empire in 
which the Roman form of religion should have 
exclusive sway. It is evident that he had no 
thought of subordinating the civil to the eccle- 
siastical authority. After the coronation as before, 
he legislated as freely in ecclesiastical as in civil 
matters. His capitularies and laws abound in 
minute regulations for every department of eccle- 
siastical life and work. 

Of primary importance was the educational 
movement begun by Popin and carried forward 
with unremitting zeal and vast expenditure by 
Charlemagne. He had a deep per- 

4, His Serv- sonal interest in all forms of knowl- 
ices to edge, and throughout his reign was 

Learning, diligent in his efforts to learn. Tho 
most eminent scholars of Britain and 
of Italy were drawn into his service. Something 
like a university was maintained in the court, and 
by an educational system imder the guidance of 
Alcuin (q.v.) he sought to diffuse civilization 
throughout his realm. The monasteries and the 
churches were the chosen channels for the spread 
of enlightenment. It is probable that no other 
ruler ever accomplished so much for the diffusion 
of learning. A statement by Einhard (VRa, xxv.) 
that the emperor could not write can not fairly 
be taken to mean more than that he neglected to 
acquire a skilful use of the pen, preferring the serv- 
ices of amanuenses. He is said to have had a 
speaking knowledge of Latin, to have understood 
Greek, and to have had some acquaintance with 
Hebrew. 

Charlemagne followed in the footsteps of Pepin 
in his attitude toward the worship of images. The 
Caroline Books (q.v.), put forth in the name of 
Charlemagne and with his authority, 

5. The combated the decisions of the Second 
Iconoclastic Nicene Council in favor of image- 
Controver^. worship, approved by the pope, wlflle 
at the same time condemning icono- 
clasm. Im^es are declared to be useful for the 
ornamentation of the churches and the perpetuation 
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of holy deeds, yet they are by no means necessary. 
.Christians having fellowship with Christ ought 
always to have him present in their hearts and to 
be able to look beyond the sensible into the spiritual. 
The Scriptures and not images are the proper 
outward means for gaining acquaintance with 
Christ. The Synod of Frankfort (794), called 
and controlled by Charlemagne, condemned the 
adoration and service of images (see Images and 
Image-worship, II.). The negotiations between 
Charlemagne and the empress Irene looking to- 
ward the marriage of the two sovereigns and the 
reuniting of the East and the West, which were 
brought to an end by the overthrow of the em- 
press (802), no doubt had in view the world-wide 
unification of ecclesiastical as well as civil admin- 
istration. 

Charlemagne paid little heed to moral or eccle- 
siastical considerations in contracting and annul- 
ling his marriages, and had no idea of limiting him- 
self to one wife at a time. Besides several regular 
marriages, he sustained semimarital relations with 
a number of women, whose children he recognized 
and provided for. 

A. H. Newman. 
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CHARLES V. 

Charles’s Policy. The Diet of Worms (§ 1 >. 

Political Events Favor the Protestant Cause (§ 2). 

Attempts at Religious Unity, Diet of Augsburg (§ 3). 

Efforts for a General Council (§4). 

Renewal of Hostilities ; Failure to Secure Unity (§ 5). 

Abdication (§ 6). 

Charles V., emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
1519-56 and king of Spain (as Charles I.), was 
bom at Ghent Feb. 24, 1500; d. at the monastery 
of San Jeronimo de Yuste (124 m. by rail w.s.w. 
of Madrid), in Estramadura, Sept. 21, 1558. He 
was the son of Philip the Handsome of Austria 
and Joan of Aragon, grandson on the paternal side 
of the emperor Maximilian I. and Mary of Burgundy, 
on the maternal side of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who had united Aragon and Castile into the king- 
dom of Spain. In 1516 he succeeded Ferdinand 
and Isabella as king of Spain, and ruler of the 
Netherlands, of the kingdom of Naples (including 
Sicily and Sardinia), Milan, Luxemburg, and 
Franche-Comt^. As a member of the house of 
Hapsburg he was archduke of Austria. Thus as a 
youth of sixteen he was by far the most powerful 
sovereign in Europe. In 1519 he was elected 
emperor in competition with Francis I. of France, 
largely through the influence of Frederick of Saxony 
(see Frederick III., the Wise). 

From the begin n i n g of his reign as king of Spain 
Charles was beset with difficulties. It required the 
most “strenuous efforts of Ximenes, chief counselor 
of Ferdinand, to prevent open revolt 
I. Charles's in Spain, where Charles's right to the 
Policy, succession was considered doubtful 

The Diet and where, because of his Dutch train- 
of Worms, ing and Dutch counselors, he was 
unpopular. He entered upon his impe- 
rial administration amid the throes of the Prot- 
estant revolution, threatened in the West by the 
jealousy and ambition of the king of France and 
in the East by the attacks of the Ottoman Turks, 
who were encouraged by France to do their worst. 
The necessity of protecting the Netherlands, his 
Italian and other Western possessions from French 
voracity, and the Eastern domains of the house 
of Hapsburg from Turkish aggression, lay at the 
basis of Charles's policy in ecclesiastical matters. 
Immediately after his coronation as emperor at 
Aachen (Oct., 1520) the necessity of vigorous 
measures for the suppression of Lutheranism be- 
came manifest. The Diet of Worms followed (Jan. 
28-May 25, 1521), but Charles, influenced by 
his confessor, Quintana, and having a wholesome 
dread of civil war, refused to deal as summarily 
with Luther as the papal nuncio, Girolamo Alean- 
dro, wished. The Edict of Worms, representing 
the extent to which Charles was prepared to go in 
the direction of coercion, prohibited the printing, 
sale, and reading of Luther's books, and the giving 
of comfort and support to him; but the safe- 
conduct under which he had come to Worms was 
respected (see Worms). 

On May 8 a secret treaty was made at Worms 
between the emperor and the pope against France. 
Henry VUI. of England joined the alliance, hoping 
to acquire territory lost to France and to increase 
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his own importance by having Wolsey, his chief 
counselor, elected pope. War broke out almost 
immediately. The duke of Bourbon 
2 . Political espoused the imperial cause. The pope, 
Events Fa- expecting the French to win and fear- 
vor the ing the increase of imperial power in 
Protestant Italy, transferred his allegiance to 
Cause. Francis, and thus angered the em- 
peror, who proved victorious and took 
Francis prisoner in the battle of Pavia (1524). 
The marriage of Charles to the infanta of Portugal 
rather than to Mary, daughter of Henry VIII., 
caused the latter to withdraw from the imperial 
alliance and make peace with France. Availing 
themselves of the emperor^s absorption in extra- 
German enterprises, many German princes ignored 
the Edict of Worms and openly promoted the 
Lutheran cause. In July, 1525, Duke George of 
Saxony, the elector of Brandenburg, the arch- 
bishop-elector of Mainz, and the duke of Bruns- 
wick met at Dessau and formed a Catholic league 
to cooperate with the emperor in exterminating 
'' the accursed Lutheran sect.” In Feb., 1526, the 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse 
(joined later by seven other princes) formed the 
Gotha-Torgau alliance for the defense of Lutheran- 
ism. The manifest strength of the evangelical 
cause and his breach with the pope caused Charles 
to assume a conciliatory attitude, and the Diet of 
Speyer (June, 1526; see Speyer, Diets op) left 
the German princes free to deal with religious 
questions each according to his sense of duty. 
Turkish invasion in the east and the need of a 
German army for the chastisement of the pope 
promoted this policy of toleration. In May, 1526, 
a secret league was formed by the pope, France, 
England, Venice, Milan, and Florence, against the 
emperor, who (Sept. 17) declared the pope no 
pastor, but a usurper, and appealed from him to a 
general council- In 1527 Charles sent a German 
Lutheran army led by Georg von Frundsberg and 
a Spanish army led by the duke of Bourbon against 
the pope and his allies. The imperial troops forced 
their way into Rome at the cost of the lives of 
about five thousand of its defenders and for eight 
days reveled in pillage, drunkenness, and outrage. 
The pope took refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Cardinals were dragged through the city and forced 
to pay ransom. St. Peter’s was used for a stable. 
Just before the sack of Rome England and France 
had agreed to unite in demanding of the emperor 
the release of the French princes held by him as 
hostages and the payment to England of certain 
indemnities, and to make war on him immediately 
in ease of his refusal. The sack of Rome and mal- 
treatment of the pope augmented the hostility of 
England and France. Heniy VIII. hoped, by suc- 
coring the pope and antagonizing the emperor, to 
secure the good offices of the former in the matter 
of the divorce from Catherine of Aragon, a relative 
of the latter. Charles felt it advisable to come to 
terms with the pope. He restored most of the 
territory taken from him and received a promise 
to convene a general council for the pacification of 
Christendom and the reformation of the Church, 

In 1528 the duke of Bavaria sought the coopera- 


tion of England, France, and Lorraine in an effort 
to depose Charles; and Philip of Hesse sought 
the assistance of France, Silesia, Poland, and oth- 
ers against the house of Hapsburg. 
3 . Attempts Charles’s decisive victory over tlic 
at Religious French led to the Peace of Canibrai 
Unity. (July, 1529), and was followed by 
Diet of an agreement between him and the 
Augsburg. French king to cooperate in efforts 
for religious unification. The Second 
Diet of Speyer (1529; see Speyer, Diets of) nul- 
lified the tolerant policy of the first. The man- 
ifest determination of Charles to crush Lutheran- 
ism led the Lutheran princes to unite in a protest 
— whence the designation ” Protestants.” The fail- 
ure of Lutherans and Zwinglians to unite for the 
defense of the Evangelical cause (sec Ma.rburg, 
Conference of) and the retreat of the army of 
Suleiman from the gates of Vienna caused the 
emperor, now at peace with France and the papacy, 
to feel that at last he was master of the situation. 
He was, in fact, now at the height of his power, and 
all that was lacking to complete success was the 
restoration of religious unity. He planned to visit 
Germany, call a diet for religious pacification, sum- 
mon the different Evangelical parties to present 
their views, and have them confuted by Roman 
Catholic theologians invited for the purpose. He 
announced his intention to leave all past errors to 
the judgment of Christ, and to give due considera- 
tion to every man’s opinions; yet he did not con- 
ceal his determination to bring all the people of 
his empire into one commonwealth and one Church. 
Arriving in Augsburg for the diet of 1530, he sought 
to intimidate the German princes, insisting that 
they should keep their preachers silent during 
the sessions of the diet and requesting them to 
join him in the Corpus Christi procession. They 
stanchly refused compliance. The irenic confession 
of faith prepared by Melanchthon (see Augsburg 
Confession and its Apology) was attacked by 
the Roman Catholic theologians. Charles objected 
to the harsh polemics in which they indulged and 
insisted on a more conciliatory statement than they 
at first prepared. 

The confession of Zwingli and that of the four 
cities (see Tetrapolitan Confession) were treated 
with even less consideration. Lorenzo Campeggi, 
representing the pope, urged drastic measures for 
the extirpation of heresy; but Charles was too 
much of a statesman not to see that in case of a 
conflict the Evangelical princes and cities would 
be supported by F^rance, Bavaria, and other anti- 
Hapsburg powers, and again assumed a concilia- 
tory attitude. The Schmalkald League (1531; see 
ScHMALKALD ARTICLES) soon had as its members 
all the Lutheran princes and cities and gained the 
support of France, England, Denmark, Hungary, 
and the duchy of Gelders; and Charles was again 
embarrassed by Turkish aggression. By the Relig- 
ious Peace of Nuremberg (q.v.; 1532) he renewed 
the toleration of 1526. 

Charles spent the following nine years in Spain, 
and from this time onward was unwearied in his 
efforts to secure the convocation of a general 
council which should thoroughly reform the eccle- 
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siastical administration, redress the grievances of 
the Protestants, and maJce possible the reunion of 
Christendom. His overtures to the 

4 . Efforts Lutheran princes for the settlement 
for a of differences by a free council were 
General repelled, and for the next few years 
Council, he had the mortification of seeing 
Protestantism advancing more rapidly 
than ever before. In 1541 he conferred in person 
with Paul III. regarding a council, and Trent 
was selected as being outside of, but near Italy 
and in Catholic Austria (see Trent, Council of), 
Charles insisted that reformation should have pre- 
cedence of doctrinal definition, while the pope and 
his advisers thought the latter the matter of supreme 
importance. As a compromise it was arranged 
that alternate sessions should be devoted to refor- 
mation and doctrine. Charles’s interest in refor- 
mation was political rather than moral or religious. 
He thought efforts at coercion without antecedent 
reformation would result in war and render uni- 
fication impossible. He repeatedly invited the 
Protestants to send representatives to the coimcil, 
with promises of safe-conduct and fair treatment. 
At the Fourth Diet of Speyer (1544) a dispute 
between the duke of Brunswick and the elector of 
Saxony and the landgrave of Hesse that had 
resulted in the imprisonment of the former and the 
seizure of his estates, was settled by the emperor, 
and he secured the promise of a large German 
army for a campaign against the Turks. With the 
help of the English and the Germans Charles gained 
such advantages over the king of France as to be 
able to make a favorable peace (Crespy, Sept., 1544). 
The peace involved an agreement on the part of 
the two sovereigns to unite in promoting the council 
and in reunifying Christendom. 

At the Diet of Worms (May, 1545) the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the Protestants became more 
manifest to the emperor than ever before, and he 
began to prepare for the inevitable 

5 . Renewal conflict. War was immediately re- 
of Hostil- newed between the duke of Bruns- 
ities; wick and the elector of Saxony and 
Failure to the landgrave of Hesse. It resulted dis- 
Secure astrouslyto the former. The elector 
Unity. of the Palatinate showed Protestant 
leanings early in 1546 and the death of 
the elector-archbishop of Mainz (Sept., 1545) precipi- 
tated a struggle for ascendency between supporters 
of the emperor and the Protestants. At the Diet 
of Regensburg (June, 1546) the Schmalkald allies 
protested against the council and petitioned for 
continuance of peace. The emperor treated their 
overtures with contempt and expressed his purpose 
to vindicate his imperial authority. In July he 
declared war against the allies as outlaws and rebels. 
The defection of Maurice of Saxony gave a marked 
advantage to the imperial cause, and by June, 1547, 
Charles had destroyed the Schmalkald League and 
had the Protestants at his mercy. Yet even now 
he was too prudent to attempt the sudden and 
violent extirpation of the Evangelical faith. He 
secured the concurrence of the Lutheran princes 
and theologians in the Augsburg and Leipdc 
Interims (see Interim) in a sdieme for the partial 
HL— 2 


and gradual restoration of Roman Catholicism. 
The return of Maurice to the support of the Lu- 
theran cause, disagreement between the emperor and 
the pope, and the intervention of France deprived 
the imperial cause of the advantages that had been 
gained. In the Treaty of Passau (Aug., 1552) 
Charles felt obliged to grant amnesty and religious 
toleration to the Lutherans, and by 1554 the im- 
perial authority had become so weakened that 
Charles allowed his brother Ferdinand to make 
peace (1555) with the Lutherans on terms recog- 
nizing complete equality of rights for Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic princes (see Augsburg, Relig- 
ious Peace of). 

Deeply humiliated and utterly discouraged, 
Charles abdicated (1556), leaving to his son Philip 
his hereditary possessions. He was 

6 . Abdi- succeeded in the imperial office by 
cation, his brother Ferdinand. He retired to 
the monastery of Yuste, where, broken 
in health and depressed in spirit, he spent the two 
remaining years of his life. Shortly before his 
death, seeing in Luther the cause of all his woes, 
he expressed regret that he had not burned the 
archheretic at the Diet of Worms. Charles was 
unquestionably a statesman of more than average 
ability, self-possessed, comparatively tolerant, free 
from fanatical zeal for the Roman Catholic faith, 
less treacherous than most of the rulers of his time, 
and supremely concerned to conserve and extend 
the Hapsburg possessions and power and to effect 
religious unification as a means to this end. Cir- 
cumstances beyond his control made his position 
an extremely difficult one. From his point of view, 
it probably would have been advisable to crush 
Lutheranism in its infancy. A. H. Newman. 

Bibliography: A very extensive bibliography may be 
found in the Britiah Muaewm Catalogue under “ Charles V. 
Emperor of Germany.'' Among the voluminous sources 
may be mentioned: K. Lans, Correapondenz dea Kaisers 
Karl V, atta dem kaiaerlichen Archive 3 vols., Leipsic, 1844- 
1846; Staatapapiere zur Gesehichte dea Kaiaera Karl V,, 
Stuttgart, 1846; Actenatiicke und Brief e zur Oeachichte 
Karla V., Vienna, 1853-57; J. J. I. von Dellinger, Do- 
kumente zur Geachickte Karls V., in Beitr&ge, vol. i., Re- 
gensburg, 1862. A French version of a Portuguese 
transl. of the lost autobiography of Charles was pub- 
lished by K. de Lettenhove, Commentairea de Charles- 
Quini, Brussels, 1862, Eng. transl., Autobiography of Ihe 
Emperor Char'll V., London, 1862 (covers, 1516^). 
Early lives are by: A. Ulloa, Venice, 1560; Sandoval, 
Valladolid, 1606; Sepulveda, Madrid, 1780; A. de Musica, 
Lieipsic, 1728. An English classic and standard authority 
is W. J^bertson, Hist of Charles V., ed. W. H. Prescott, 
best ed. Philadelphia, 1857, new ed. London, 1882. Con- 
sult further. D. G. van Male, Letirea sur la vie intirieure 
de Vempereur Charlea-Quint, Brussels, 1843; W. Brad- 
ford, Correapondence of Charles V. and his Arnhasaadora 
in Englartd arvd France^ London, 1850; J. J. Hannusch, 
Kaiser Karl V., seine Z^i und seine Zeitgenoaaen^ Vienna, 
1853; A. Pxohot, Charlea-Quint, Chronigue de aa vie 
inUSrieure et de aa vie politique, Paris, 1854; W. Mauren- 
brecher. Karl V, und die deutsche Proteatanten, 1S46-SS, 
Dtzsseldorf, 1865; O. C. Krabbe, Kaiser Karl V. und das 
Augaburger Intern, Rostock, 1872; A. von Druffel, 
Kaiser Karl V. und die romiache Curie, 1644-46, 3 parts, 
Munich, 1877 sqq.; H. Baumgarten, Qeachichie Karls V., 
Stuttgart, 1885; W. Stirling-Maxwell, Cloister Life of 
Charles V., ed. J. Stirling-MaxweU, London, 1891; Baum- 
garten, Karl V. und die deuiache Reformation, Coburg, 
1893; O. Walz, Die DenkwiXrdigkeiten Kaiser Karls V 
Bonn, 1901; J. Bryce, The Boly Roman Empire, chap, 
xix.. New York, 1904; E. Armstrong, The Emperor Charles 
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y., 2 vols., London, 1902; Pastor, Popes, vi. 379, 421; 

Creighton, Papacy, vi. 109-127 et passim; Schaff, Christian 

Church, VI. 262 et passim; Moeller, Christian Church, lii. 

23 sqq. et passim (■worth consulting). The^ subject is 

treated necessarily in -works on the Reformation and on 

the church history of the period. 

CHARLES (n^ RlfTOLE), ELIZABETH: 
Church of England authoress; b. at Tavistock 
(13 m. n. of Plymouth), Devonshire, Jan. 2, 1828; 
d. at Hampstead (a suburb of London) Mar. 28, 
1896. She was educated at home, and commenced 
to write at an early age, her work winning the ap- 
proval of such authors as James Anthony Froude 
and Tennyson, In 1851 she married Andrew Paton 
Charles (d. June 4, 1868), a chandler, and did much 
philanthropic work among the poor of Wapping. 
After 1894 she resided at Hampstead, where she 
continued her interest in philanthropy, attending 
the meetings of the North London Hospital for 
Consumption, and taking an active interest in the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants, while as early as 1885 she had founded 
at Hampstead a home for incurables called Frieden- 
heim. Mrs. Charles was a prolific writer, but her 
fame rests chiefiy on her Chronicles of the Schoriberg- 
Cotta Family, &st published at London in 1863. 
This is a historical romance of the time of Luther, 
and gained wide popularity, running through many 
editions and being translated into most European and 
several Oriental languages. Among her other works 
special mention may be made of her Rest in Christ, 
or the Crucifix and the Cross (London, 1848); Tales 
and Sketches of Christian Life in IHfferent Lands 
and Ages (J850); The Two Vocations (1853); 
The Voice of Christian Life in Song (1858); The 
Martyrs of Spain and Liberators of Holland (1862); 
Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas (1862); 
Sketches of Christian Life in England in the Olden 
Time (1864); Sketches of the Women of Christendom 
(1880); An Old Story of Bethlehem (1884); The 
True Vine (1885); The Great Prayer of Christen-- 
dom : Thoughts on the Lord^s Prayer (1886); Wan- 
derings over Lands and Seas (1887); Martyrs and 
Saints of the First Twelve Centuries (1887); By 
the Coining of the Holy Ghost (1888); “By Thy 
Glorious Resurrection and Ascension ” (1888); and 
the autobiographical Our S&oen Homes, edited by 
Mary Davidson (1896). 

CHARLES^ ROBERT HENRY: Anglican theo- 
logian and Ethiopic scholar; b. at Cookstown (21 
m. w. of Armagh), County Tyrone, Ireland, Aug. 
6, 1855. He was educated at Queen's University, 
Ireland (B.A., 1877), and Trinily* College, Dublin 
(B.A., 1881); and was incorporated M.A. at Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 1892. He was ordered deacon 
in 1^3 and ordained priest in 1884, and was suc- 
cessively curate of St. Mark's, Whitechapel (1883- 
1885), St. Philip's, Kensington (1886-86), and St. 
Mark's, Kennin^on, Surrey (1886-89). In 1898- 
1906 he was professor of Biblical Greek in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and in 1905 was also appointed 
Grinfeld lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford. 
He WBS Hibbert lecturer at Oxford in 1898, 
Jowett lecturer in London in 1898-99, and select 
preacher at Dublin in 1889-1900 and 1902-03, and 
was elected a fellow of the British Academy in 


1906. In addition to numerous contributions to 
theological periodicals and encyclopedias, lie has 
written. Forgiveness and Other Serinons (London, 
1886); The Book of Enoch (Ethiopic text; 1903); 
Ethiopic Version of the Hebrew Booh of Jubilees 
(Oxford, 1894); The Apocalypse of Baruch (Syriac 
text and translation; London, 1896); The Assumption 
of Moses (Latin text and translation; 1897); Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, 
in Judaism, in Christianity (Jowett lectures for 
1898-99; 1899); The Ascension of Isaiah (Ethiopic, 
Greek, and Latin texts and translation; 1900); 
The Booh of Jubilees : or, The Little Genesis (trans- 
lation; 1902); The Ethiopic Version of the Book of 
Enoch (1905); Greek Version of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs with the Variants of the Arme- 
nian and Slavonic Versions and the Hebrew and .lr«- 
maic Fragments (Oxford, 1906); Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs and, with W. R. Morfill, 

translation of the Slavonic text of The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch (1896). 

CHARLES, SAINT, SISTERS OF CHARITY OF. 
See Chaeity, Sistees of. 

CHARLES, THOMAS: Welsh Methodist; b. at 
Pantdwfn, near St. Clears (8 m. w.s.w. of Carmar- 
then), Carmarthenshire, Oct. 14, 1755; d. at Bala, 
Merionethshire, Oct. 5, 1814. Ho was educated 
under Methodist influences in Wales and at Jesus 
CoUege, Oxford (1775-78; B.A., 1779), was or- 
dained deacon and priest in the Church of England, 
and held a curacy in Somersetshire; but his opin- 
ions and style of preaching unfitted him for service 
as an English curate, and in 1783 he settled at Bala 
and soon became a leader of the Welsh Methodists. 
He made long preaching tours over all North Wales, 
instituted “ circulating schools " and Sunday- 
schools, and trained teachers at his own expense. 
The revival which began in 1791 and spread from 
Bala as a center was a direct result of his labors. 
He maintained close connections with the English 
Methodists and extended his efforts to Ireland in 
1807. In 1802 he helped to found the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (see Bible Socibtieb, L, 2). 
He wrote tracts and books in Welsh for the relig- 
ious instruction of his countrymen, including a cate- 
chism, which in English translation was recom- 
mended by the Countess of Huntingdon for use in 
her chapels, and a “Scriptural Dictionary " in 
Welsh (4 vols., Bala, 1805-08) which went through 
seven editions. A printing-press which he estab- 
lished at Bala in 1803 issued more than 300,000 
copies before his death. 

Bibliographt: Edward Morgan, Memoir of the Life and 

Labours of Thomas Charles, London, 1828; William 

Hughes, Life and Letters of Thomas Charles, Rhyl, 1881; 

Essays, Letters, and Interesting Papers of Thomas Charles, 

ed. E. Morgan, London, 1836. 

CHARNOCK, STEPHEN: Puritan; b, in Lon- 
don 1628; d. there July 27, 1680. He studied at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, took his degree 
there, and became minister in Southwark; in 1649 
he went to Oxford and became fellow of New Col- 
lege (1650) and proctor (M.A., 1652); went to 
Ireland with Henry Cromwell as chaplain (1656); 
returned to England soon after the death of Oliver 
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Cromwell, and lived for fifteen years in London in 
retirement and without regular charge; in 1675 he 
was appointed joint pastor with Thomas Wat- 
son of a Presbyterian congregation in Bishopsgate 
Street, London. He was a grave and impressive 
preacher and a man of fervent piety. His chief 
work was On the Existence and Attributes of God, 
published posthumously, ed. Richard Adams and 
Edward Veal (London, 1681; many subsequent 
editions; American ed., with biographical sketch 
by William Symington, 2 vols., New York, 1874); 
there is an edition of his Works with memoir by 
Edward Parsons (9 vols., London, 1815), and an- 
other with introduction by James McCosh, in 
NiclioVs Series of Standard Divines (5 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1864). 

Bibliography: Notices additional to those mentioned in 
the text are A h Wood, Athenos Oxonienses, ed. P. Bliss, 
iii. 1234-36, 4 vols., London, 1813-20; DiVB, x. 134- 
135. 

CBARRON, shor^roh', PIERRE: French Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic and theologian; b. at Paris 1541 ; 
d, there Nov. 16, 1603. He studied law at Orleans 
and Bourges, and practised for several years, after 
wliich he entered the Church and soon became a 
pulpit orator of note. He preached for a number 
of years in various cities of southern France, and 
was finally appointed preacher to Queen Margaret. 
In his forty-seventh year he returned to Paris 
and wished to enter a monavstic order, but was re- 
jected on account of his ago. He then resumed 
liis activity as a preacher, and in Bordeaux made the 
acquaintance of Montaigne. In 1594 he was ap- 
pointed vicar-general by the bishop of Cahors, and 
in the following year was sent as a deputy to a 
convention of the French clergy, where he was so 
highly esteemed that he was chosen first secretary. 
Chan'on was the author of three works. The first 
of those was liis Traitc des trois v&itcs, contre tons 
atMes, idoUtres, juifs, mahometans, JicrCtiques et 
schismatiques (Bordeaux, 1594), in which he main- 
tained against the atheists that there is a God and 
a religion; against the pagans, Jews, and Moham- 
medans that the Christian religion alone is true; 
and against heretics and schismatics that salvation 
can be found only in the Roman Catholic Church. 
He likewise wrote a collection of sixteen Discours 
cKrHiens (1600), on the mass, the knowledge of 
God, salvation, and the communion of the saints. 
Still more famous was his Traitc de la sagesse (1601; 
Eng. transl. by S. Lennard, London, 1612 [?]), in 
which he proceeded from the thesis that the true 
understanding of man consists in knowledge of 
himself and of the nature and limits of his powers, 
so that this wisdom should direct his inward and 
his outward life. Truth, on the other hand, can 
be found with God alone, and man is unable to 
gain it by himself. This agnostic tendency led 
Charron to express himself with such freedom 
concerning all positive religions, including Chris- 
tianity, that the Jesuit Garasse branded him as an 
atheist. The TraiU was accordingly expmgated 
by Jeannin for the edition of 1604, but in this form 
the book found few readers, and three years later 
the text was restored with Jeannin's notes. Shortly 
before his death Charron published a compendium 


of his work with an apology under the title Petit 
train de la sagesse (Paris, 1606). (C. Pjfender.) 

Bibliography: The works, with a Life by M. de la Roche- 

Maillet, were published, Paris, 1635. Consult: C. A. 

Sainte-Beuve, Causeries de Lundi, vol, xi., 4th ed., 16 

vols., Paris, 1882-85. 

CHARTERIS, ARCHIBALD HAMILTON: Church 
of Scotland; b, at Wamphray (15 m. n.e. of Dum- 
fries), Dumfriessliire, Dee. 13, 1835. He studied at 
Edinburgh (B.A., 1853), Tubingen (1870) and Bonn 
(1871); d. at Edinburgh Apr. 24, 19ok He was 
minister of St. Quivox, Ayrshire (1858-59), New^ 
Abbey, Dumfriesshire (1859-63), and The Park 
Parish, Edinburgh (1863-68). From 1868 to 1898 
he was professor of Biblical criticism in Edinburgh 
University. He was chairman of the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Christian Life and Work, 
1869-94, and was instrumental in establishing the 
Young Men’s Guild, the Woman’s Guild, and the 
Deaconesses’ Hospital, and in reviving the order of 
deaconesses as a part of the organization of the 
Church of Scotland. He was appointed a chaplain 
to the queen in 1869, and was moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1892. From 1901 to 1908 he ^was chaplain in or- 
dinary to the king in Scotland. In theology he 
was a conservative. He has written Life of Pro- 
fessor James Robertson (Edinburgh, 1863); Canon- 
icfity : A Collection of Early Testimonies to the 
Canonical Books of the New Testamerd (London, 
1880); The New Testament Scriptures (1888); and 
The Church of Christ (1905). 

CHASE, FREDERIC HENRY: AngHcan bishop of 
Ely; b. in London Feb. 21, 1853; studied at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge (B.A., 1876) ; was curate of 
Sherborne, Dorset (1876-79), and of St. Michael’s, 
Cambridge (1879-84). He was tutor of the Clergy 
Training School, Cambridge, from 1884 to 1887, 
and its principal from 1887 to 1901, and was 
lecturer in theology in Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1881 to 1890, and in Christ’s College 
from 1893 to 1901, as well as examining chaplain 
to the archbishop of York in 1894-1905. He was 
Hulsean lecturer in 1900, and was Norrisian pro- 
fessor of divinity in Cambridge University and 
president of Queen’s College, Cambridge, from 
1901 to 1905, as well as vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity from 1902 to 1904. In 1905 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Ely. He has written Chrysostom 
(London, 1887); The Old Syriac Element in the 
Text of Codex Bezos (1893); The Lord's Prayer in 
the Early Church (Cambridge, 1891); The Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels (London, 1895); Credit 
bility of the Book of Acts (Hulsean lectures for 1900- 
1901; 1902); and The Gospels in the Eight of His- 
torical Criticism (1905). He also edited F. J. A. 
Hort’s Commentary on I Peter (London, 1898). 

CHASE, IRAH: American Baptist; b. at Strat- 
ton, Vt., Oct. 5, 1793; d. at Newton Center, Mass., 
Nov. 1, 1864. He was graduated at Middlebury 
College, Vt., 1814, and .^dover 1817; he was or- 
dained 1817, and preached for a year as missionary 
in Virginia; in 1818 he became professor of lan- 
guages and Biblical literature in the first Baptist 
theological school in the country, then at Philar 
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delphia, in 1822 incorporated with Columbian 
"University at Washington; he resigned in 1825 
and was one of the founders of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution and professor of Biblical theology 
there till 1836^ of ecclesiastical history, 1836-45. 
The latter part of his life was spent in literary work. 
He wrote much for the religious periodicals and 
published, with other books, Remarks on the Book 
of Daniel (Boston, 1844); The Work Claiming U> he 
the Constitutions of the Holy A^osiZeSj including 
the Canons, Whiston^s Version, revised from the 
Greek, with a prize essay upon their original con- 
tents translated from the German (New York, 1848); 
The Design of Baptism Viewed in its Relation to the 
Christian Life (Boston, 1851); Infant Baptism an 
Invention of Man (Philadelphia, n.d.)* 

CHASIDIM (Heb. JHasidhim, Pious »'): 1. A 
Jewish religious party important during the time of 
the Maccabean wars. They advocated the strictest 
ideals of Judaism prescribed by the scribes, op- 
posed the Grecizing tendencies of the age, and for 
a long time supported the Maccabees in the strug- 
gle with the Seleucidse for independence. They 
were the precursors of the Pharisees, See Has- 
MONEANS, § 1- 

2. The adherents of a religious movement which 
arose among the Polish Jews in the seventeenth 
century. It was essentially a pietistic and mystic 
reaction against Talmudism, and thus presents a 
certain analogue to the pietism current in Christian 
circles about the same period, though there was no 
actual relation between the two. The founder of 
the Chasidim was an obscure Polish rabbi named 
Israel ben-Eleazar, who received the epithet of 
Baal Shem-Tob or Master of the good name 
(i.e., the mystic name of God), whence he was fre- 
quently termed Besht (from the initial letters 
b-sh-t). Teaching a religion of the heart, and dis- 
carding Talmudic formalism for personal faith and 
love of God, he gathered about him - 
The self an enormous following which num- 
Founder of bered many rabbis whom the legalism 
the Chasi- of the Talmud had failed to satisfy, 
dim and his About 1740 he made his headquarters 
Teachings, in Miedzyboz in Podolia, and there 
developed his two cardinal doctrines 
that God is everywhere, and that man may com- 
mune with God. The first tenet was pantheistic 
and the second cabalistic. To attain perfect com- 
munion with the deity ecstatic prayer and medita- 
tion, often induced by violent physical motions 
or even by the use of intoxicants, were necessary, 
while thus a direct influence might be brought to 
bear upon God himself. Formalism was altogether 
discarded by Chasidism, and in a like spirit the 
non- Jewish asceticism grafted on Talmudic ritual- 
ism by the practical Cabala ” was rejected. The 
Chasidim were to serve and worship God with 
gladness and in the freedom of the spirit, while 
reason was distinctly subordinate to faith. 

He who realized Chasidic ideals was ** righteous 
:add%k) and had preeminence over lesser souls, 
ferein lay the danger of the system, for the zaddiJc 
came, in increasing measure, to be regarded as a 
quasimediator with God, who could influence the 


deity to bestow blessings on those that had not 
achieved perfect righteousness and communion 
with the divinity. This concept was 
The thoroughly non-Jewish, nor was such 
Zaddikixn. homage ever rendered to any rabbi 
as to the ordinary zaddik. The cleav- 
age between the orthodox Jews and the Chasidim 
grew wider; separate s 3 magogues were formed, and 
changes were made in the arrangements of the 
prayers, the rules for slaughtering, and other 
ancient Jewish customs. It was not until after 
the death of Besht, however, that the power of the 
^dik gained full development, but then the rule 
was evolved that the righteous '' should be sup- 
ported by less holy souls in return for his mediation 
with God. From a sincere, though often ignorant, 
leader of his flock he became only too frequently a 
mere thaumaturgist, healing the sick and per- 
forming other miracles with his amulets and the 
penances which he imposed. Yet Chasidism was 
not a homogeneous system, but developed, in course 
of time, into two distinct schools, one toding its 
center in South Russia and Poland, and the other 
in Lithuania and White Russia. The cause of this 
demarcation was, in the main, intellectual. In 
South Russia and in Poland the mystical and 
pietistic trend was no new thing. It had already 
been exemplified in the movements headed by Jacob 
Frank (q.v.) and in the religious upheaval caused 
in Oriental Judaism by the pseudo-Messiah Shab- 
bethai Zebi. It had been augmented, moreover, 
by the religious anarchy consequent on the political 
disturbances in Poland and by the savage perse- 
cutions of Chmielnicki and the Haidamacks. The 
result was a combination of ignorance and despair, 
which furnished a fallow soil for an optimistic mys- 
ticism freed from all restraints of the ritual law. 
In these regions, then, the zaddik flourished and 
worked his miracles at the expense of the still 
more benighted Chasidim. In White Russia and 
Lithuania, on the other hand, these destructive 
factors had not been at work, and the Talmud 
retained its position of honor and its conservative 
power. There, moreover, the Jews 
History centered in the cities, and thus were 
of under the intellectual restraint and 
Chasidism. stimulus of the scholars of the Talmud, 
while in the villages of Poland and 
South Russia imagination could run riot, devoid 
of the restraint of scholarship. For all these 
reasons Chasidism did not gain in the north the 
exclusive dominance which it possessed in the 
south, and its break with rabbinical Judaism was 
far less radical. The zaddiJp of White Russia and 
Lithuania was little more than a heterodox rabbi, 
and was deeply influenced by the “ rational Chas- 
idism ” taught by Zalman of Liozna (1747-1812), 
who postulated the need of an intelligent faith 
rather than absolute subjection of reason, and 
reduced the ^addik to the place of a teacher instead 
of a thaumaturgist. 

Chasidism, being suspected (and not without 
some probability) of an aflSnity with the vagaries 
of Frank and Shabbethai Zebi, was everywhere 
bitterly opposed by orthodox Judaism, represented 
by the mitnaggedim opponents In the north, 
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where the hold of Chasidisto was so slight, the hos- 
tility was extreme, and the sectarians were de- 
nounced to the government, although without 
success. The result was the existence of the two 
schools side by side, but in the south rabbinical 
Judaism was completely routed, and the doddihim 
took the place of the rabbis. The Chasidim, how- 
ever, met with their most formidable opponents 
when the Tnaskilim (“ enlightened arose in the 
nineteenth century. This movement, inspired by 
Moses Mendelssohn and his followers, was fatal, in 
its importation of Occidental Christian learning 
and criticism, to the ignorant mysticism of Chasi- 
dism. Its power is now confined to the imeducated 
Jews of southern Russia, where the maskilim meet 
the stubborn resistance of stagnation 
Opposition and a reactionary tendency which is 
to the more intense, because less enlight- 
System. ened, than that of rabbinical Judaism. 

This trend is not improbably increased 
by the attitude of the Russian government toward 
the Jews, but elsewhere the despair which evoked it 
no longer exists, and with the absence of the cause 
the effect has vanished. Yet in passing judgment 
on Chasidism, it should not be forgotten that, with 
all its faults, it possessed one important element 
which was the secret of its power, the insistence on 
personal piety and faith as the means of salvation, 
rather than on the intellectualism of rabbinical 
legalism, a teaching by no means new in Judaism, 
but revived ^and fostered by this sect in a time of 
need. 

Bibliography: H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. xi., 
chap. 3, Leipsic, 1891 (the fullest account); J. M. Jost, 
Geschichte des JudenihuTns und Beiner Sektm, iii. 184, 3 
parts, ib. 1857-69; L. Low, V er^fanffenJieit und Oegen- 
wart der Chasidaer, Budapest, 1869; J. R. Ehrlich, 
Der Weg meines Lehens, Vienna, 1874; S. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, Philadelphia, 1896; KL, iii. 102-103; 
JE, Yi. 251-266. 

CHASTEL, shas"tel', ETIEIOTE LOUIS: Swiss 
church historian; b. at Geneva July 11, 1801; d. 
there Feb. 24, 1886. He was educated at Geneva, 
and subsequently studied in France, Italy, and 
England. In 1832 he became a pastor in his native 
city, where, seven years later, he was appointed 
professor of church history in the theologicd faculty 
of the university. He was a prolific author, his 
chief works being as follows: Conf fences sur Vhis-- 
toire du Christianisme (2 vols., Geneva, 1839-47); 
Histoire de la destruction du paganisme dans V empire 
d* Orient (1850); Etudes hisiariques sur V influence 
de la c%aHU durant les premiers sibcles chr&dens 
(Paris, 1853; Eng. transl. by G. A. Matile, Phila- 
delphia, 1857); Le Christianisme au dix^neuvikme 
sikcle (Geneva, 1874; Eng. transl. by J. R. Beard, 
London, 1875), this forming, in a new edition, part 
of his Histoire du Christianisme depuis son origine 
jusqu^h nos jours (5 vols., Paris, 1881-84); and 
Lettres inidites de Madame de Maintenon au lieu^ 
tenant de BamUe (1875). His Melanges historiques 
et religieux appeared posthumously, together with 
a biographical sketch by A. Bouvier (Paris, 1888). 

CHASTITY: Chastity in the modem accepta- 
tion of the word is a condition and a virtue — ^the 
state of physical and moral purity in sexual rela- 


tions, and self-preservation from unallowed sexual 
desires. As a virtue it was highly esteemed early 
in heathen antiquity, by the Romans, and among 
the Germanic tribes — all the more as it was un- 
common. Even to the present day it has been 
required more strictly from women than from men, 
and there are traces of this inequality in the Mosaic 
law. Indeed it can not be said that as concerns 
chastity Israel rose much above the general level 
of the pre-Christian period; the nation's moral 
consciousness of sexual purity was not acute. 
Christianity first gave to chastity its full value. 
The New Testament writers use the word hagnos 
in this connection, which originally meant “ dedi- 
cated,” '' holy,” then pure,” '' chaste.” The 
New Testament idea is based upon the entirely 
new, Christian, conception of the value and sig- 
nificance of the human body and of its life. Included 
in the plan of salvation, destined to eternal com- 
munion with God, called to future transfiguration 
in celestial existence, the body to the Christian is 
an object of solicitude and conscientious care 
(I Cor. vi. 19). 

In the performance of this duty the Christian 
must fight all carnal desires (I Pet. ii. 11), especially 
the sexual instinct, which in all times and places 
has been recognized and felt by men as one of the 
fiercest and most invincible. That the instinct 
in itself is not sinful may be inferred from God's 
institution of wedlock. But any transgression of 
this limit is unchastity, whether in thought (Matt. 
V. 28), in word (Eph. v. 3, 12), or in deed (I Cor. vi. 
15). The destructive effect of incontinence ex- 
tends not only to the body, but to the soul as well, 
which is thereby polluted, made unfit for all good, 
and irretrievably estranged from spiritual inter- 
course with God, hence these sins exclude from 
the future communion of heaven (I Cor, vi. 9, 10; 
Eph. V. 5; Rev. xxi. 8, 27). 

For the attainment of chastity training is neces- 
sary. For the Christian this training has its root 
in the grace of regeneration. The guidance and 
support of the Holy Spirit is indispensable and 
assured (Rom. viii. 13; Gal. v. 22-23), but is in- 
effectual without personal exertion and self-dis- 
cipHne on the part of the individual (I Cor. ix. 27; 
Eph. iv. 29, V. 4; Phil. iv. 8; I Tim. v. 22). The 
duty of prayer, watchfulness, and the other means 
of self-training is incumbent on all without respect 
to sex or age, and rests in an especial degree upon 
those whose calling is to educate others. ‘Wbile 
wedlock is a holy defense of chastity (I Cor. vii. 2), 
it is no guaranty of purity (I Cor. vii. 3-5; I Pet. 
iii. 1-7). Celibacy, too, has its dangers; it is im- 
posed upon many by circumstances in modem 
times, but incontinence is not excused thereby. 

I Finally the successful result of Christian training 
I and discipline, made possible by the Christian's 
I inward relation to Jesus Christ, is something dif- 
ferent from the natural sense of shame and outward 
decorum, also from the particular gifts of chastity 
referred to in Matt. xix. 12, which Paul attributes 
to himself (I Cor. vii. 7), for which the tradition 
of the Church praises the Apostle John, and which 
is mentioned in the Apocalypse (xiv. 4). 
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CHASUBLE (Lat. casula): The principal vest- 
ment worn by Roman Catholic priests when cele- 
brating mass. See Vestments and Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

CHAtEL, sha''tel', FERDHTAND FRANCOIS: 
Founder of the figlise catholique-fran9aise; b, at 
Gannat (34 m. s.s.w. of Moulins) Jan. 9, 1795; d. 
at Paris Feb. 18, 1857. At first chaplain of a regi- 
ment of the line, he was called by the July Revo- 
lution of 1830 to a place of importance at Paris. 
An adherent of the liberalism of the period, he 
sought to found a Church bsised on reason rather 
than on Rome, retaining, for the most part, the 
forms of Roman Catholic ritual, yet changing their 
meaning and rendering them patriotic in tendency. 
His theological education was but superficial, and 
it is clear that at first he was rationalistic and 
later pantheistic in tendency, while he preserved 
traces of the cult of Reason in the sense that term 
bore during the French Revolution. Ch4tel soon won 
a considerable following in his movement for re- 
form, and in 1831 he was able to announce the 
establishment of the figlise catholique-fran9aise, a 
temple for several thousand persons being erected 
at Paris in the Faubourg St. Martin two years 
later. On the high altar was a representation of 
Reason in the form of a woman who 'supported 
another holding a cross and typifying Religion, 
while near them was a lion as a symbol of the 
strength of Reason. The sides of the altar were 
adorned with pictures of F^nelon and St, Vincent de 
Paul, with the words gloire and fatrie. The service 
had the form of a mass; feasts were celebrated in 
honor of great men, especially Frenchmen; and 
at Christmas ChAtel himself was honored as a 
“ reformer by the side of Christ. About 1837 
the community reached its height, although the 
majority of its adherents were confined to Paris, 
but in 1842 it came to an end. The government 
of Louis Philippe favored it at first, but later be- 
came hostile to it. Chdtel long survived the 
organization which he had founded, and died in 
poverty and neglect. He expounded his views in 
a series of works, none of which was of any spiritual 
importance. F. Kattenbusch. 

Bibliography: A. Theiner, in TQ, 1832, pp. 651 sqq.; 
H. RevLohlin,DaeChri8tentumin Frankreich, pp. 293 sqq., 
Hamburg, 1837; F. F. Fleck, WisaenschafUiche Reiae 
durch , , . Frarikreich, vol. ii., part 2, pp.' 65 sqq., Leipsic, 
1838; F. Kunstmann, in Zeitschrift fur Theologie^ iii 
(1840), 57 sqq.; R. Holzapfel, in ZHT, xiv (1844), 103 
aqq.; A. Martin, Chdtel et Veglise francaiae, Montauban, 
1904; KL, iii. 108-110. 

CHAUNCY, CHARLES: 1, Second president 
of Harvard College; b. at Ardeley or Yardley Bury 
(10 m. n. of Hertford), Hertfordshire, England, 
1592 (baptized Nov. 5); d. in Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 19, 1672. He studied at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (B.A., 1613; M.A., 1617; B.D., 1624), 
and became fellow and lecturer in Greek (or pro- 
fessor); was vicar of Ware, Hertfordshire, 1627-33, 
and of Marston St. Lawrence, Northamptonshire, 
1633-37. His stem Puritanism brought him into 
difficulties with the church authorities in both 
parishes, and in 1634 he was suspended and im- 
prisoned; after some months' confinement he made 
submission, but regretted the act ever afterward. 


He decided to go to America, and before sailing 
wrote The Retraction of Charles Chauncy formerly 
minister of Ware in Hertfordshire (London, 1611), 
published, as he says, “ for the satisfaction of all 
such who either are, or justly might bo, offended 
with his scandalous submission, made before the 
High Commission Court, Feb. 11, 1635." He ar- 
rived at Plymouth, Dec., 1637, and acted as as- 
sistant there till 1641, when he went to Scituato; 
he was invited to return to Ware in 1654 and was 
making preparations for departure when he was 
offered the presidency of Harvard to succeed Henry 
Dunster; he accepted with reluctance, ivas in- 
augurated Nov. 29, and filled the position faith- 
fully and well. He was a good scholar and, in 
addition to his attainments as a theologian, had 
considerable knowledge of medicine; ho is said to 
have been an admirable preacher and was esteemed 
for his piety. He published The Doctrine of the 
Sacrament j with the right use thereof, catccheticuUy 
handled hy way of question and answer (London, 
1642); a volume of sermons on justification (1659); 
and Antisynodalia scripta Americana, or a pro- 
posal of the judgement of the dissenting ministers of 
the churches of New England assembled Mar. 10, 
1662 (Cambridge, 1662). He had six sons, who 
were all graduated at Harvard, all became ministers, 
and all are believed, like their father, to have been 
physicians as well. His eldest son Isaac (b. at 
Ware Aug. 23, 1632; d. in London Feb. 28, 3712) 
was ejected as rector of Woodborough, Wiltshire, 
by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and in 16S7 
became minister of tho independent congregation 
in Bury Street, London, formerly served by John 
Owen; on his resignation in 1701 he was succeeded 
by his assistant, Isaac Watts; for the rest of his 
life he practised medicine and taught. Ho was 
a voluminous writer. 

Bibliography: William Chauncey Fowlor, Memorials of 
the Chaunceys, Boston, 1858; Cotton Matlier, in his May- 
nalia, gives a chapter to President Chauncy under the 
title Cadmus Americanus, bk. iii., chap, xxiii , vol. i., 
pp. 463-476, Hartford, 1855; James Savage, Genealomval 
Dictionary of the First Settlers of New Englatid, i. 300-309, 
Boston, 1860. 

2. New England clergyman, great-grandson of 
President Chauncy; b. in Boston Jan. 1. 1705; 
d. there Feb. 10, 1787. He was graduated at 
Harvard, 1721; ordained assistant minister of the 
First Church of Boston, 1727, and remained there 
till his death. He cultivated a plain and matter- 
of-fact style in preaching, and was noted for scrupu- 
lous integrity. He tried to check the extreme 
excitement attending the preaching of White ficJcl, 
and V rote in reference to it Seasonable Thoughts on 
the State of Religion in New England (Boston, 1743), 
and two or three open letters to White field (1744— 
1745). He stoutly opposed the establishment of 
episcopacy in the colonies, and published The 
Validity of Preshyt&i'ian Ordination Asserted and 
Maintained (1762) and A Cojnpleto View of Epis- 
copacy until the Close of the Second Century (1771). 
He believed in the final restoration of all, or Uni- 
versalism, and advocated it in The Salmtion for AH 
Men Illustrated and Vindicated as a Scripture Doc- 
trine (1782); Divine Glory Brought to View in the 
Final Salvation of All Men (1783); The Benevo- 
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lence of the Deity Fairly and Impartially Comidered 
0784); Five Dissertations on the Scripture Account 
of the Fall and its Consequences (1787). 

Bibliography: W. C. Fowler, Memoriats of the Chaunceys, 

pp. 49-70, Boston, 1858. 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION: An institution 
on Chautauqua Lake (post-office, Chautauqua, 
N. Y.), founded in 1874 as a Sunday-school teachers^ 
normal institute by John H. Vincent, now retired 
bishop in the Methodist Church, and by Lewis 
Miller of Akron, O. Within four years there de- 
veloped a complete system of popular education, 
the main features of which have survived to the 
present day. 

The activities of the institution center primarily 
about a summer assembly conducted on the Insti- 
tution ground for eight weeks from late June to 
late August. At this assembly two main educa- 
tional features are carried on side by side. A series 
of summer schools has been evolved which divides 
itself into two main groups: the first — the academic 
courses or schools — ^including the English language 
and literature, modem languages, classical lan- 
guages, mathematics and science, psychology and 
pedagogy, and religious teaching. The second — 
the professional schools — ^includes library training, 
domestic science, music, arts and crafts, expression, 
physical education, and practical arts. The work 
in these schools is carried on for six weeks (July- 
August) and is conducted by a faculty of some 
ninety instructors from universities, colleges, and 
normal schools from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Middle West and the Far South. The second 
systematic scheme for general education is pro- 
moted by means of a popular programme which 
includes during the season over three hundred 
lectures, readings, concerts, and entertainments. 

Besides the two divisions of the summer schools and 
public programme, Chautauqua Institution shows 
its sense of responsibility toward visitors through 
an established series of clubs which makes place 
for Chautauquans of all ages from the kindergarten 
child to the members of the men's and women's 
clubs. Of these different organizations, five — ^the 
Kindergarten, the Girls' Club, the Boys' Club, the 
Athletic Club, and the Men's Club — ^now have their 
own well-equipped and centrally located buildings. 

The work of the Institution, however, does not 
cease with the close of the summer assembly, for 
through the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle large numbers of people are reached through- 
out the year by means of a regular series of uni- 
versity extension readings. Four books are pre- 
pared yearly for the course and The Chaidauquan, 
a monthly magazine, supplements the lines of 
thought developed in the text-books. The activity 
of the Reading Circle is directed and systematized 
by the adoption of a succession of years — ^the 
American Year, English-Russian Year, Franco- 
German Year, and Classical Year; by reading for 
four years a person passes through the series and 
qualifies himself for the certificate of completion of 
the course. During 1905-07 registration in the sum- 
mer schools averaged 2,465, the total attendance at 
the assembly each summer was somewhat over 50,000, 


and the total membership for the Reading Circle 
from the beginning to 1907 approximated 270,000. 

The plan of Chautauqua Institution is extensive, 
but constantly developing. On the tract of nearly 
three hundred acres a town with some five hundred 
cottages has sprung up. An amphitheater seating 
five thousand, a hall of philosophy with a capacity 
of eight hundred, and a dozen smaller halls and class 
buildings provide amply for the various classes and 
audiences. The Institution holds a charter from 
the State of New York whereby no element of 
private profit is permitted. It owns its own light- 
ing and water plants and its own printing estab- 
lishment, and performs all the functions of an 
ordinary town although upon a system of govern- 
ment which is entirely unique. The Extension 
Department circulates each year over a million 
pieces of matter, and the number of assemblies 
more or less similar in nature which all owe their 
stimulus to the original Chautauqua aggregates 
nearly three hundred. P. H. Boynton. 

Bibliography: J. H. Vincent, The Chautauqua Movement, 

Boston, 1886; C. A. Teal, Counting the Cost; or, a Sum- 

mer at Chautauqua, New York, 1889: F. C. Bray, Reading 

Journey Jirough Chautauqua, Chautauqua, 1905 (on the 

system of instruction). 

CHAVASSE, sha"vfis', FRANCIS JAMES : Angli- 
can bishop of Liverpool; b. atEdgbaston (a suburb 
of Birmingham) Sept. 27, 1846. He studied at 
Christ Church, Oxfoni (B.A., 1869), and was curate 
of St. Paul's, Preston (1870-73), vicar of St. Paul's, 
Upper Holloway (1873-78), and rector of St. Peter- 
le-Bailey, Oxford (1878-89). He was then prin- 
cipal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, in 1889-1900, and 
in the latter year was consecrated bishop of Liver- 
pool. He was select preacher at Oxford in 1888- 
1889 and 1901-02, and at Cambridge in 1893 and 1902, 
and was also lecturer in pastoral theology in the 
latter university in 1898. 

CHEDORLAOMER. See Babylonia (voL i., p. 
407, foot-note); Israel, History op, L 

CHEETHAM, SAMUEL; Anglican archdeacon 
and canon of Rochester; b. at Hambleton (20 m. 
n.e. of Leicester), Rutlandshire, Mar. 3, 1827; d. 
at Rochester July 19, 1908. He was educated at 
Christ's College, Cambridge (B.A., 1850), became 
deacon in 1851, and priest in 1852. He was vice- 
principal of the Collegiate Institute, Liverpool, in 
1851-58. and from 1853 to 1858 was assistant tutor of 
Christ's College , where he was also fellow from 1850 to 
1866. He was curate of Hitchin, Herts, in 1858-61, 
vice-principal of the Theological College, Chichester, 
and curate of St. Bartholomew's in the same city 
in 1861-63, and professor of pastoral theology in 
Kang's College, London, from 1863 to 1882. He 
was also chaplain of Dulwich College from 1866 to 
1884 and archdeacon of Southwark from 1879 to 
1882. In the latter year he was made archdeacon 
of Rochester, and has also been canon of the same 
cathedral since 1883, as well as examining chaplain 
to the bishop of Rochester from 1878 to 1897. 
He was HuLsean lecturer at Cambridge in 1896. 
In theology he is a Broad-churchman. In addition 
to numerous minor contributions, he has written 
The Law of the Land and the Law of the Mind (Lon- 
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don, 1866); Colleges and Tests (1871); A History 
of the Christian Church during the First Siis Cen-' 
turies (1894); same, ^Smce the Reformation (1908); 
The Mysteries^ Pagan and Christian (Hulsean Lec- 
tures for 1896, 1897); Mediceval Greek History (1899). 
He likewise edited the Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities (2 vols., London, 1875-80) with Sir WilMam 
Smith, and contributed a large number of articles 
to it. 

CHEKE, SIR JOHN: English scholar; b. at 
Cambridge June 16, 1514; d. in London Sept. 13, 
1557. He studied at St. John’s, Cambridge, and 
adopted the Reformation doctrines there; became 
one of the first Greek scholars in England, and in 
1540 regius professor at Cambridge; in 1544 was 
made tutor to Prince Edward, and when the latter 
succeeded to the throne, in 1547, received honor 
and wealth. He espoused the cause of Lady Jane 
Grey, was her secretary of state, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower by Mary in 1553; released the 
next year, he went abroad and settled at Strasburg. 
In 1556 he visited Belgium, was arrested there by 
order of Philip II., and taken to England; through 
fear of dying at the stake he renoimced the Protes- 
tant religion, and his death is said to have been 
hastened by shame and regret for his weakness. 
He made an English translation of the Gospel of 
Matthew (all but the last ten verses) and of the 
first twenty verses of the first chapter of Mark, 
with notes (ed., with seven of his letters, James 
Goodwin, London, 1843), to illustrate a notion he 
had about reform ” in English spelling and to 
show that it was possible to use only Saxon words; 
he edited and translated into Latin some of the 
homilies of Chrysostom; also Cranmer’s treatise 
upon the Eucharist (1553) and wrote some other 
tracts; of special interest is The Hurt of Sedition, 
how grievous it is to a Commonwealth (1549). 
Bibliogeapht; J. Strype, Life of the Learned Sir John 
Cheke^ Oxford, 1821 (contains a transl, of Cheke's “ Trea- 
tise of Superstition ”); an account of the Life is also added 
to G. Langbaine's ed. of The True Subject to die Rehelk 
Oxford, 1641. For his Gospel transl. consult J, I. Mom- 
bert, English Versions of the Bible, pp. 234-237, London, 
newed., 1908. 

CHEMNITZ (KEMHITZ), MARTIN. 

Pretheological Activity (§1). 

Work as a Theologian (§ 2). 

Share in the Formula of Concord (§ 3). 

Part in the Adiaphorist Controversy (§ 4). 

Polemics against the Roman Catholics (§ 5). 

Evaluation of Chemnitz (§ 6). 

German theologiaii and controversialist of the 
Reformation period; b. at Treuenbrietzen (35 m. 
S.W. of Berlin), Brunswick, Nov. 9, 1522; d, at 
Brunswick Apr. 8, 1586. The death of his father 
when he was a boy made attainment of education 
difficult; he was at the Magdeburg school from 
1539 to 1542, and then earned money enough by 
teaching to go to the University of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder for a time, and in 1545 to that of Witten- 
berg. Here he came into contact with Melanchthon, 
on whose advice he took up mathematics, which 
led him to astrology. These studies consumed 
so much time that he paid little heed to Luther's 
teaching, though he heard him. The outbreak of 
war took him away from Wittenberg; in 1547 he 


settled at Konigsberg and supported himself by 
teaching some young Polish noblemen, becom- 
ing later rector of the school at Kneip- 

I. Pre- hof. He still pursued his astrological 
theological studies, until on a visit to Wittenberg 
Activity, he was advised by Melanchthon to 
turn liis attention to theology. The 
plague put an end to his school work, and he ac- 
companied Melanchthon's son-in-law Sabiiius to 
Salfeld, where he laid the foundation of his theo- 
logical learning. In 1550 he returned to Konigs- 
berg, where the duke, who esteemed him as an 
astrologer, made him his librarian. He was now 
convinced of the insecure foundations of astrology, 
and devoted himself systematically to theology, 
studying the Bible in the original, the Fathers, and 
the controversial writers of the time. The dis- 
turbances stirred up by Osiandcr's controversy on 
justification made him uncomfortable at Konigs- 
berg, and in 1553 he returned to Wittenberg, where 
he lectured for a time; but in the following year 
went to Bnmswick to settle permanently, as coad- 
jutor to the superintendent, becoming superin- 
tendent himself in 1567 and holding the post until 
1584, when he resigned on accoimt of 

2. Work his health. He was not noted as a 
as a preacher, but he was a diligent and 

Theologian, methodical pastor. The continuance 
of his studies, however, made him 
known rather as one of the first theologians of his 
time, and he was called upon to take part in every 
controversy. In 1567 he went with his superior 
MOrlin to Prussia to reorganize the Church there, 
distracted by the divisions over Osiandor’s teaching, 
and the Corpus doctrince Prutenicum was the result. 
He rendered still more important services in the 
principality of Bnmswick-Wolfenbiittel, where, in 
1568, Duke Julius summoned him, with Andrea, 
to assist in establishing Protestantism. The docu- 
mentary results of his work here, and at Liineburg 
with Duke William, remain in the Corpus doc- 
irinm Julium and the Corpus Wilhelminum. He 
also gave the impulse to the founding of the Julian 
University at Helmstadt in 1576. The later years 
of his life were largely taken up by work connected 
with the Formula of Concord (q.v.). Its final 
acceptance, in spite of all difficulties, was largely 
due to the untiring work of Chemnitz. Before this, 
however, he had the misfortune to fall out with 
Duke Julius, whom he rebuked sharply for having 
his son consecrated bishop of Halberstadt with 
all the rites of the old Church. The Protestant 
princes who were working for the 

3 . Share adoption of the Formula omitted on 
in the For- this account to invite the duke to their 

mula of conferences at Jtiterbock, and he de- 
Concord. dined to have anything further to do 
with their undertaking. Thus the 
Formula was not definitely accepted in Brunswick, 
and the Corpus Julium remained the standard 
there, as at the University of Helmstadt, which thus 
assumed an isolated position ultimately favorable 
to the growth of the doctrines of a Calixtus. Chem- 
nitz wrote a defense of the Formula against its 
critics, which was published at Magdeburg in 1582. 
This the Helmstadt theologians attacked, espe- 
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daily on the ground of its containing the doctrine 
of ubiquity, and a conference was called at Qued- 
linburg by the three electors and Duke Julius to 
reconcile the differences. Chemnitz made his last 
important public appearance at this meeting, but 
could not prevail. His death was felt as a public 
calamity by all Protestant Germany. 

His first participation in the disputes of the time 
was occasioned by the Adiaphorist controversy 
(see Adiaphora), at the instance of Morlin, who 
was a steadfast Lutheran. He was next moved to 
utterance on the question of the Lord^s Supper by 
the fact that Zwinglianism had found an entrance 
into Brunswick. He was not present at the con- 
ference held there in 1561 by M5rlin against 
Hardenberg, the principal representative of this 
doctrine in northern Germany, but sent a treatise 
which contributed to Hardenberg's 

4. Part in condemnation. In the same year he 
the Adi- published a more complete and sys- 
aphorist tematic Repetitio sanm doctrince de 
Contro- v&ra prossentia, in which, avoiding 

versy. dogmatic subtleties, he rests his be- 
lief in the real presence on the plain 
sense of the words of institution. In 1570 he went 
on to treat directly of the Incarnation, which then 
(exactly contrary to the logical sequence of the 
early Church) was treated as dependent on the 
eucharistic controversy, in his De duahus naturis 
in Christo, etc. Soon afterward he declared against 
Crypto-Calvinism (see Philippists) in two forcible 
expressions of opinion on the Wittenberg Cate- 
chism, which influenced the action of the authorities 
in Brimswick and Lower Saxony. 

But he was even better Icnown through his polem- 
ics against the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Jesuits. The latter in 1560 had published in 
Cologne, where they were strong, a criticism of a 
Protestant catechism. This was the first literaiy 
onslaught of theirs to attract general attention in 
Germany, and Chemnitz was the first to take it up 
and warn people of the danger from the Order. 

counterblast was entitled Theologies J emitarum 
proscipim capita (1572). Payva d’Andrada (q.v.), 
a Portuguese Jesuit and member of the Council of 
Trent, published two works in rejoinder (1564), 
the first of which came into Chem- 

5. Polemics nitz's hands together with the decrees 
Against of the Council, to which it appealed. 

the This seemed to him to open the way 
Roman for a more thoroughgoing work, and 
Catholics, gave him the idea of his famous 
Examen condlii Tridentini (1565-73), 
than which no book of the period was more dam- 
aging to the Roman claims. It ran through numerous 
editions, and was translated into German and 
French; a modem edition was brought out by 
Preuss (Berlin, 1861). His dogmatic standpoint 
is indicated not only in these polemical works, but 
in the Lod theologid, commenting on Melanch- 
thon's Lod, which, left uncompleted by him, his 
successor Leyser and his son published in 1591. 
Here, without directly contradicting Melanehthon, 
he interprets him in a tone of moderate Lutheran 
orthodoxy, attempting to work out a consistent 
integral body of doctrine, and to show its relation 


to the Christian life. Leyser also edited and 
published his incomplete exegetical works, the 
Harmonia evangelica and the Postilla oder A%ls- 
legung der Evangelien, in 1593, 

Chemnitz^s mind was not of the creative order; 
but it was just what was needed for his time, 
following upon an age of productivity, when sys- 
tematization and confirmation were the great 
requirements. He took a middle 

6. Evalua- course among the parties of the age; 

tion of strongly influenced as he had been 
Chemnitz, by Melanehthon, his doctrine leaned 
more to strict Lutheranism, and the 
Philippists (q.v.) upbraided him as an apostate. 
Sober discretion characterized both his writmgs and 
his practical work. He was suspicious of inno- 
vations, exhorting his readers to “hold fast the 
form of sound words,” and never going to the ex- 
tremes of the younger Lutheran school. His prac- 
tical cast of mind shows itself in his theology, 
which is never merely speculative, but occupied 
rather with laying down serviceable and unques- 
tionable formulas. His life, taken as a whole, 
must certainly be pronounced a blessing to the 
Church he served so long. (Johannes Ktjnze.) 
Bibliography: The best source for a life is J. Rehtmeyer, 
Der berUhmten Stadt Braumchweig Kircherikistorie^ iii, 273 
sqq,, Brunswick, 1710. Other sources are the letters of 
Chemnitz in the library of the University of Gottingen, and 
J. Gasner, Oratio de vita, atudiis et ohitu M, Chemnitii 
[Brunswick], 1688. Other accoimts are: T. Pressel, 
Martin Chemnitz, Elberfeld, 1862; C. G. H. Lentz, Dr. 
Martin Chemnitz, Gotha, 1866 (uses MSS. sources); H. 
Hachfeld, Maartin Chemnitz, Leipsic, 1867 (also based 
partly on unprinted sources); R. Mumm, Die Polemik dea 
M. Chemnitz gegen das Konzil von Trent, Leipaic, 1905; 
Schaff, ChHaUan Churdi, vii. 601. 

CHBMOSH: The national god of the Moabites 
according to the Old Testament, confirmed by the 
Moabite Stone (q.v.); by the Moabitish names 
KamUsunadbi (i.e., Chemoshnadab, cf. the Hebr. 
Jehonadab), mentioned as a king of Moab in an in- 
scription of Sennacherib (“Taylor Cylinder,” H. 
53; H. Zimmero, in Schrader, KAT, p. 472), 
Ch&moshmelek (or Chemoshgad), the father of 
Mesha (Moabite Stone, 1), and Chemoshyehi, upon 
a gem with Phenician inscription found at Beirut 
and probably Moabitish (E. Renan, Mission de 
PhSnide, Paris, 1864, pp. 351-352; De Vogii^, Me- 
langes d^archiologie orientale, Paris, 1868, p. 89). 
The name may possibly be found also in one or 
two other inscriptions (W. Gesenius, in Scripturce 
lingucegue PhoenidcB mcniumenta, Leipsic, 1837, p. 
159; P.Le Bas and W. H. Waddiagton, Inscriptiom 
grecques et ladnes recueiUies en Grhce et en Asie 
Minmre, iii. 1, Paris, 1870, n. 2220). In Judges xi. 
24 Chemosh is spoken of apparently as god of the 
Ammonites; but elsewhere in the Old Testament the 
Ammonitish god is called Milcom (related to Molech) 
(I Kings xi. 5, 7, 33; II Kings xxiii. 13), and there is 
reason to believe that the passage Judges xi. 12-28 
is an interpolation and originally referred to the 
Moabites (cf. the commentaries on Judges). The 
etymology of Chemosh is uncertain. Concerning 
the character of the god and his worship not much 
is known. Has priests are mentioned, and an 
image of him (which was to be carried away as a 
trophy by enemies) is implied in Jer. xlviii. 7 (cf. 
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verse 13); the expression “Chemosh said to me’* 
(Moabite Stone, 14, 32) indicates prophets or an 
oracle; he was worshiped at a liigh place ’* 
(I Kings xi. 7; Isa. xvi. 12; II I^gs xxiii. 13; Moab- 
ite Stone, 3) and, at least in extreme cases, his cult 
included human sacrifice (II Kings iii. 27; cf. 
Moabite Stone, 14r-17). The expression “Ashtar 
Chemosh *’ (Moabite Stone, 17) probably indicates 
that a female deity was associated with Chemosh; 
it is thought by some, however, that Ashtar is an- 
other name for Chemosh and that the compound 
“ Ashtar Chemosh ” is formed like Yahweh Elohim 
(cf. E. Meyer, in voL xxxi., 1877, p. 733; 

F. Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitischen Religionsge- 
schichte, Berlin, 1888, pp. 13 sqq.; G. A. Barton, 
A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New York, 1902, pp. 
141 _ 144 ). Chemosh was worshiped by the idola- 
trous Israelites (I Kings xi. 7, 33; II Kings xxiii. 
13). The similarity of the language applied to 
Chemosh, both in the Old Testament and in the 
Moabite Stone, to that used of Yahweh is very 
striking. The Moabites are the “ people of Che- 
mosh,” his sons and daughters he gives into cap- 
tivity ** (Num. xxi. 29; cf. Jer. xlviii. 46); Cho- 
mosh gives possessions (Judges xi. 24). In the Moabite 
Stone Chemosh is the lord and protector of Moab; 
he commanded Mesha to go to war (14, 32) and 
gave the victory (4, 19); the slaughter of his ene- 
mies was a “pleasing spectacle for Chemosh ** (ll- 
12); because he was “ angry with his land ** Che- 
mosh allowed Omri to oppress Moab (5). See 
Moab, and for the inscription, Moabite Stone. 

Bibliography: Besides the works already mentioned and 
those referred to in the article Moabite Stone, consult: 
D. Hackmann, De Chemoscho MoaMtarum, idolo, Bremen, 
1730; F. C. Movers, Die i. 334-337, Bonn, 1841; 

P. Scholjs, Gotzendienst und Zavberwesen hei den alien 
Hebraem, pp. 176-182, Regensburg, 1877, and the litera- 
ture under Moab. 

CHENEY, CHARLES EDWARD : Reformed 
Episcopal bishop; b. at Canandaigua, N. Y,, Feb. 
12, 1836. He was educated at Hobart College 
(B.A., 1857) and at the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Va., from which he 
was graduated in 1859. He was ordered deacon in 
1856 and ordained priest two years later. After 
being curate of St. Luke*s, Rochester, N. Y. (1858— 
1859), and of St. PauPs, Havana, N. Y, (1859-00), 
he became rector of Christ Church, Chicago, in 
1860, His pronounced evangelicalism, however, 
caused him to be tried by Bishop Whitehouse, 
although the verdict was overruled by the civil 
courts. His church, nevertheless, seceded from 
the Protestant Episcopal communion, and in 1873, 
on the organization of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, he was elected first bishop, stiU retaining 
his reetorate, which he has since held continu- 
ously. His jurisdiction was changed in 1878 from 
the Northwest to the Synod of Chicago, and in 1905 
he was president of the Synod of Reformed Episco- 
pal Churches of the Central States. While in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church he was, naturally, an 
adherent of the pronounced Low-church party, 
and now describes himself as “ believing heartily 
in the great fundamental principles held by all 
evangelical Christians,^' and as “ totally opposed to 
all that leans toward any compromise with Roman- 


ism, and equally opposed to the radicalisni in- 
volved in the destructive criticism of God’s W ord.’' 
He has written: Twenty-Eight Sermons (Chicago, 
1880); A Word to Old-Fashioned EpiscopaHans 
(Philadelphia, 1884); What is the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church? (1886); What do Reformed Episcopa- 
lians Believe? (1888); The Enlistment of the Christian 
Soldier (Chicago, 1893); A King of France un- 
named in History (1903); and The Secoiid Norman 
Conquest of Englarid (1907). 

CHERBXJRY, EDWARD HERBERT, LORD. 
See Deism, I., § 1. 

CHERETHITES, kerie-thoits, AND PELETHITES, 
pel'e-thoits (Heb. hakkerethi wehappelethi) : The 
designation of the royal body-guard of King David, 
commanded by Benaiah (II Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, 
XX. 7, 23; I I^gs i. 38, 44; I Cliron. xviii. 17; 
called sdmatophylakes by Josephus, Ani., VII. v. 4). 
The interpretations “ executioners and rimners ** 
(Gesenius and others) and “ bowmen and slingers ** 
(Targum Jonathan, Peshitto) are not supported 
by etymological proof, and are inadmissible be- 
cause the Hebrew forms are unquestionably gen- 
tilic nouns. The name “ Cherethitc ” in the above 
passages is to be taken as in I Sam. xxx. 14 (cf. 
Zeph. ii. 5; Ezek. xxv. 16), where the reference is 
to the Philistine population, or at least to a part 
of the same. The connection of tliis people with 
the island of Crete is less certain, though it is easily 
possible that they were Cretans (see Caphthor). 
The word Pelethi (“ Pelethites **) seems to be an 
abbreviation of Pelishti (“ Philistines *0, intended 
to rime with KeretM, and the two words taken 
together allude in a general way to the various 
elements of the Philistine population. There is 
nothing improbable in David’s having a standing 
body-guard wholly or cliiefly of Plfilis tines, sub- 
ject to himself alone and reliable in times of civil 
strife. BQs attitude toward Ittai and his country- 
men from Gath (II Sam. xv. 18-22, xviii. 2) shows 
that such relations with foreigners (even uncir- 
emneised) were not found offensive, either from 
a national or a theocratic point of view. This 
body-guard is not to be confused with the “ mighty 
men ” who constituted the native corps d^elite (cf. 
II Sam. XX. 7). 

Probably the royal body-guard was popularly 
known as the “ Cherethites and Pelethites ” until 
long after David’s time, though the appellation 
must soon have become inapplicable to the nation- 
ality of the guardsmen. In the time of Atbaliah 
mention is made of the “ captains and the guard ” 
(II Kangs xi. 4, 19; Heb. hakkari weharazim, 
evidently formed after analogy with the old double 
name). The “ guard ” are the footmen and the 
accompanying halberdiers who ran before the king’s 
chariot (II Sam. xv. 1; cf. I Sam. xxii. 17 and 
elsewhere). The “ captains,” however, are more 
correctly the “ Carites ” (cf. R.V.) or “ Carians/'’ 
and the passage shows that in a later period this 
adventurous people, who were often employed as 
mercenaries (cf. Herodotus, ii. 152, v. Ill; Livy, 
xxxvii. 40) had come to occupy in Jerusalem the 
place of the old Philistines. The Hebrew text 
(ketkibh) of II Sam. xx. 23 has kari (both English 
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versions follow the i)en in translating “ Chere- 
thites ’0; perhaps by confusion with the later 
passage. The Great Cylinder Inscription of Sen- 
nacherib seems to indicate that Hezekiah had an 
Arabian body-guard (cf. Sayce, Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments, pp. 431, 433, London, 1894). 

C. VON Orelli. 

Bibliography: The dissertations of Carpzov and Opitz, 
still valuable, are in. Ugolini, Thesaurus antiquitaium sa- 
crarum, xxvii. 423 sqq., 451 sqq., 34 vols., Venice, 1744- 
17G9. Consult also C. Iken, Dissertahones philologico-theo- 
logiccD, pp. 111-132, Leyden, 1727; B. Behrend, Die Kreti 
und Pleti, Krotoschin, 186$; S. R. Driver, Notes on the 
Hebr. Text of Samuel^ London, 1S90; R. Kittel, History 
of the Hebrews, ii. 153, 164, ib. 1S96; DB, i. 376-377; EB, 
i. 739-740; Smith, OTJC, p. 262. 

CHERUB. See Angel. 

CHESHIRE, JOSEPH BLOUNT, JR.: Protes- 
tant Episcop^ bishop of North Carolina; b. at 
Tarborough, N. C., Mar. 27, 1850. He was grad- 
uated at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., in 1869, 
and after toacliing for two years, studied law and 
was admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1872. 
He practised for six years, and then, having studied 
theology privately, was ordered deacon in 1878, and 
priested two years later. He was curate at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1878-81, and was rector of St. Peter’s, 
Charlotte, N. C,, 1881-93. In the latter year he 
was consecrated bishop coadjutor of North Caro- 
lina, and within the year, on the death of Bishop 
Lyman, he became bishop of the diocese. 
Bibliography: W. S. Perry, The Episcopate in America, 
p. 361, New York, 1895. 

CHEYNE, ch^"ni', THOMAS KELLY: Church 
of England; b. at London Sept. IS, 1841. He 
was educated at Worcester College, Oxford (B.A., 
1862), and also studied at the University of Got- 
tingen. He was ordered deacon in 1 864, and ordained 
priest in the following year, and from 1868 to 1882 
was fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, in addition 
to being a college lecturer on Hebrew and divinity 
in the same college from 1870 to 1871. He became 
rector of Tendring, Essex, from 1880 to 1885; was 
Oriel professor of the interpretation of Scripture, 
Oxford 1885-1908; became canon of Rochester 1885. 
He became a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Company in 1884, was Bampton Lecturer in 1889, 
and American Lecturer on the History of Relig- 
ions in 1897-98. He is one of the leaders of the 
'' higher criticism ” of the Bible in the English- 
speaking world, and in this spirit edited the Ency- 
clopcedia Biblica in collaboration with J. S. Black 
(4 vols., London, 1899-1903). His independent 
works include, in addition to numerous contribu- 
tions to standard works of reference, as well as to 
theological periodicals, Notes and Cfif/i^isms on 
the Hebrew Text of Isaiah (London, 1868); The 
Book of Isaiah Chronologically Arranged (1870; 
in collaboration with S. R* Driver); The 
Prophecies of Isaiah (2 vols., 1880-81); Micah 
(1882) and Hosea (1884) in The Ca^nlridge Bible ; 
Jeremiah in The Pulpit Commentary (1883-84); 
The Book of Psalms, a New Translation (1884); Job 
and Solomon (1887); Jeremiah, his Life and Times 
(1888); The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
PsaUer (1891; the Bampton Lectures for 1889); 


Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism (1892); Found- 
ers of Old Testament Criticism (1893); Introdva- 
tion to the Book of Isaiah (1895); Book of Isaiah 
(critical text and translation) in the Polychrome 
Bible (2 vols., 1898-99); Jewish Religious Life 
after the Exile (New York, 1898; American Lec- 
tures on the history of religions for 1897-98); The 
Christian Use of the Psalms (London, 1899); Critica 
Biblica (1904); Bible Problems and the New Ma- 
terials for their Solution (1904); and Traditions 
and Beliefs of Ancient Israel (1907). 

CHEYNELL, FRANCIS: Puritan; b. in Oxford 
1608; d. at Preston, near Brighton, Sussex, 1665. 
He studied at Merton College, Oxford, and became 
fellow; took orders and held a curacy near Oxford 
and a living near Banburj’-; on the outbreak of the 
civil war he became an active partizan of the par- 
liamentary side, and, as a reward for his services, 
was given the living of Petworth, Sussex, in 1643. 
He was a member of the Westminster Assembly 
the same year. In 1646 parliament determined to 
'' reform ” the University of Oxford and appointed 
Cheynell one of a commission to “ prepare the way,” 
and the next year made him one of the visitors; 
he is said to have been the most detested as well 
as the most active and meddlesome of all.” In 
1648 he took forcible possession of the Lady Mar- 
garet professorship of divinity and the presidency 
of St. John’s College, but either resigned or was 
removed in 1650. He was deprived of his living 
some time before the general ejection of non-con- 
forming ministers in 1662. He attended William 
Chillingworth (q*v.) in his last illness, showing 
himself “as charitable and compassionate as his 
rigid orthodoxy would permit liim to be ” (Des 
Maizeaux, Life of Chillingworth, p. 314): he refused 
to officiate at the burial, but attended the cere- 
mony with Chilling^vorth’s book in his hand, and 
in the course of a bitter harangue threw it into 
the grave, exclaiming, “Get thee gone, thou cursed 
book, ... rot with thy author and see corrup- 
tion.” To justify his conduct he published Chil- 
lingworthi novissima, or the sickness, heresy, death, 
and burial of W. Chillingworth (London, 1664); he 
also published The Rise, Growth, and Danger of 
Sodnianism (1643) and other works. 

Bibliography: A. b, Wood, Athencs Oxomenses, ed. P. Bliss, 

vol, iU 4 vols., London, 1813-20; D. Neal, Hiat. of the 

Puritans, vol. iv., ib. 1738; DNB, x, 222-224. 

CmCAGO-LAMBETH ARTICLES. See Fun- 
damental Doctrines op Christianitt, § 4; Lam- 
beth Conference. 

CHIEMSEE, ki"em-s^', BISHOPRIC OF: A 
bishopric of the modem Bavaria. Before the 
middle of the eighth century, a monastery was 
founded, probably from Salzburg, on an island in 
the Chiemsee, the largest lake of Bavaria. In 788 
it was given by Charlemagne to the church of Metz, 
which retained possession of it till 891, when King 
Amulf exchanged it for Luxeuil and presented it to 
Salzburg. The foundation ot the bishopric was due 
to Archbishop Eberhard of that see (1200-46), 
and was confirmed by the Lateran Council m 
and by Innocent III. shortly after The extent of 
its jurisdiction was only about eight miles by four. 
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comprising the valleys of the Prien and the Achen 
with their tributaries. The see was suppressed in 
1807; in the process of reorganization of the Ba- 
varian Church. (A. Hatjck.) 

Bibliography : J. E. von Koch-Sternfeld, BeyttUge zur 

teutschen Bintud&r- . , . wrud St(i(iten-K.und€, li. 269—314, 

3 vols., Munich, 1825-33; Rettberg, KD, ii. 243; Hauck, 

KD, ii. 432, iv. 655, 924; KL, iii. 134-137. 

CHILDREN’S BIBLES. See Bibles foe Chil- 
dren. 

CHILDREN’S COMMUNION. See Load’s Sup- 
per, V. 

CHILDREN’S DAY, CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 
See Sunday-schools and Children’s Services. 

CHILE: A republic of South America, bounded 
on the north by Peru, on the east by Bolivia and 
Argentina, on the south and west by the Pacific 
Ocean; area, 307,620 square miles; population, 
2,712,150 by census of 1895, estimated in 1903 at 
3,205,992. The Indians number about 50,000. 

The predominant religion is Roman Catholic. 
An active missionary propaganda, in which Fran- 
ciscans and Jesuits were especially zealous, began 
immediately after the Spanish conquest under 
Valdivia in 1539-41, from the town of Santiago 
(founded 1541) as a base. The heroic resistance of 
the Araucardans, the ruling native people, prevented 
extensive results till late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The period of separation from Spain began 
in 1810 and ended in 1827, when the Spanish garri- 
sons were finally withdrawn. The present eccle- 
siastical organization includes the archdiocese of 
Santiago of Chile (founded 1561, raised to archi- 
episcopal rank in 1840) and the dioceses of Con- 
cepcion (1563), Ancud (1840), and La Serena (1840). 
The vicariates apostolic of Antofagasta (for Chile 
and Bolivia) and Tarapacd (for Chile and Peru), 
and the prefecture of Araucania have been estab- 
lished in recent years. There is an apostolic dele- 
gate and envoy extraordinary. 

The Roman Catholic religion is legally recognized 
as “ protected ” {protetta) by the State, and the 
Church receives an annual subsidy of about one 
million pesos. Freedom of religious confession, 
however, is granted. Plans of the curia concerning 
the relations between the Church and non-Catho- 
lics and educational affairs led to a difference with 
the government in 1883; nevertheless President 
Balmaceda maintained the provisions respecting 
complete tolerance of Protestant worship, and 
state promotion of higher instruction. One con- 
sequence was the founding of a Catholic University 
at Santiago in 1889; beside which the State Uni- 
versity (founded by the Jesuits, 1743) with five 
faculties is still active. 

Primary instruction is not uniform, and school | 
attendance is not compulsory; private, parochial, 
and public schools exist side by side for both 
white children and Indians; approximately 1,960 
schools are maintained by public funds as against 
somewhat over 500 by other arrangements. The 
State also provides for several normal schools. 
There is evidence of a noteworthy expansion of 
secondary schools for boys and girls, and the man- 
agement and equipment are good; a state peda- 


gogical institute for this branch of education is in 
operation at Santiago. Higher education is served, 
apart from the university, by an Academy of Art, 
a Conservatory, and an Institute for Agriculture 
and Mining. 

Immigration has given rise to a number of con- 
siderable congregations of the Anglican Church 
and of the Presbyterian confession, and a German 
Evangelical Church of the country.” The former 
are found especially in Valparaiso, Santiago, Con- 
cepcion, Iquique. The fourteen Gcnnan Evan- 
gelical congregations are not yet completely co- 
ordinated by synodical union, but they have 
everywhere an assuring support in the way of 
German schools, even though most of these arc 
not strictly associated with the Church. The 
German total is estimated at 12,000; that of 
English-speaking Protestants at 7,000. 

Wilhelm Goetz. 

Bibliography: Mrs. M. R. Wright, Republic of Chile, 

Philadelphia, 1905; J. T. Medina, Los Aborigines de Chile, 

Santiago, 1882; C. Ochaonius, Chile, Land und Leiite, 

Leipsic, 1885; H. Kunz, Chile und die deutschen Kolonlen, 

Leipsic, 1891; A. U. Hancock, A Hist, of Chile, Chicago, 

1893. 

CHHIASM, kil'i-azm. See Millennium, Mil- 

LBNARIANISM. 

CHILLINOWORTH, WILLIAM : Church of Eng- 
land; b. at Oxford Oct., 1602; d. at Chichester 
Jan. 30, 1644. He became a scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 1618 (B.A., 1620; M.A., 1023; 
fellow, 1628). He entered heartily into the theo- 
logical controversies of the time, and, undertaking 
to argue against a Jesuit at Oxford (John Percy, 
but known as John Fisher), became himself a con- 
vert to Romanism and went to Douai in 1630; 
here he attempted to write out the reasons for his 
change of faith with the result that he wavered, 
returned to Oxford in 1631, and in 1034 declared 
himself again a Protestant. He seems to have 
been influenced by a longing for authority and 
certainty; the apparently firmer foundation offered 
by the Church of Romo proved delusive; and then 
he settled upon Scripture interpreted by reason. 
Some of the claims of the Church of England seemed 
to him unreasonable, and he declined to take orders. 
His great work was called forth by a controversy 
between a Jesuit, Matthias Wilson (alias Edward 
Knott), and Dr. Christopher Potter, provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, as to whether Protestants 
could be saved. Three books had already appeared 
when Chillingworth entered the contest {Charity 
Mistakerij 1630, and Mercy and Truths 1634, by 
the Jesuit; Want of Charity Jmtly Charged, 1633, 
by Dr. Potter). His work, after being examined 
and approved by the vice-chancellor of Oxford 
and two divinity professors, appeared at Oxford 
in 1638 with the title The Religion of Protestants a 
Safe Way to SaVooiion : or an Answer to a Book en- 
titled Mercy and Truth. A second edition was 
necessary within five months, and a host of answers 
and criticisms was called forth, from Puritans as 
well as Roman Catholics. It is a defense of Protes- 
tantism, which, he says, he understands to be not 
the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melanchthon; 
nor the confession of Augusta [Augsburg], or 
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Geneva; nor the catechism of Heidelberg, nor the 
articles of the Church of England; no, nor the 
harmony of Protestant confessions; but that 
wherein they all agree, and which they all subscribe 
with a greater harmony as a perfect rule of their 
faith and actions, that is, the Bible. The Bible, 
I say, the Bible only is the religion of Protes- 
tants (part i., chap, vi., sec. 56). He argues 
strongly for free inquiry, and denies that any church 
is infallible. Concerning the Church of England 
he declares that he believes its doctrine so pure 
and orthodox that whosoever believes it, and lives 
according to it, undoubtedly he shall be saved; 
and that there is no error in it which may neces- 
sitate or warrant any man to disturb the peace or 
renounce the communion of it. This, in my 
opinion, is all intended by subscription (preface, 
sec. 40). This being acceptable to the bishops, 
in 1638 Chillingworth was made chancellor of 
Salisbury with the prebend of Brixworth in North- 
amptonshire annexed. He took the royalist side 
in the contest between king and parliament, and 
wrote against ^'rebels”; became chaplain in the 
royal army and was taken prisoner at Arundel 
Castle in Dec., 1643; being ill at the time, he was 
taken to Chichester, where his death was hastened, 
as was believed by his friends, by the injudicious 
efforts of the Puritan Francis Che 3 mell (q.v.) to 
convert him. 


Bibliography: Chillingworth 's minor writings wero pub- 
liahed in 1687 under the title AdditioTial Discovrses; the 
best edition of his Works is that of Oxford, 1838, 3 vols.; 
a Historical and Critical Account of the Life and Wri- 
tings of William Chillingworth by P. Des Maizeaux ap- 
peared in London. 1725; and his Life by Thomas Birch 
was prefixed to the tenth folio edition of his Works (1742), 
reprinted in the edition of 1838, Of. DNB, x. 252-257. 

CHMERE. See Vestments and Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

CHINA. 


I. Native Ecligions 

1. Confucianism. 

Confucius (§1). 

The Teaching of Confu- 
cins (I 2). 

Its Defects (§ 3). 

2. Taoism. 

Origin and Characteris- 
tics (§1). 

Superstition of the Chi- 
nese (§ 2). 

3. Buddhism. 

4. Mohammedanism. 

5. Chinese Sects, 

II. Christian Missions. 

1. Nestorian Missions. 

2. Boman Catholic Mis- 

sions. 


The Earliest Period (§ 1), 

The Second Period (§ 2). 

The Modern Period (§ 3), 
3. Protestant Missions. 

The First Period, to 1842 
(§ 1 ). 

The Second Period, 1842- 
1860 (§ 3) 

The Third Period, 1860- 
1895 (§ 3). 

The Fourth Period, from 
1895 (§ 4). 

General Features. Chris- 
tian Literature (§ 5). 

Various Fonns of Work 
(§ 6 ). 

Statistics (§ 7). 


China forms the southeastern part of the Chi- 
nese empire, is from 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 square 
miles in extent, and has a population of perhaps 
375,000,000. Its capital is Peking. The name 
China is often loosely used for the entire empire, 
which includes, besides China proper, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, East Turkestan, and Tibet. The gov- 
ernmental authority in large districts is purely 
nominal, and for this reason and owing to the 
encroachments of European powers, the boundaries 
and area are uncertain and fluctuating. The ex- 
tent is given as about 4,200,000 square miles, and 


a late estimate of the population (admittedly very 
uncertain) is 425,000,000. 

L Native Reli^ons: In speaking of the “relig- 
ions ” of the Chinese it is always necessary to point 
out that not only does the Chinese language con- 
tain no such word as “ religion in the sense of a 
relation between God and man, but there has never 
been any equivalent to this idea in the minds of 
the Chinese people. The teaching of the Sages, 
which are ethici as distinguished from religious, 
are grouped imder the term “instruction,’’ To 
“ worship the gods means also to pay one’s 
respects. 

1. Confucianism: Confucius (q.v.) was a teacher 
and a philosopher who wished to reform his native 
state by a return to the past. At the 

1. Con- age of fifty-five he became an oflScial, 

fucius, but his morals were too pure and his 
aims too lofty to make him successful 
and he retired in disgust to private life. His great 
work was the instruction of his pupils, who are said 
to have numbered 3,000, seventy-two of whom are 
enrolled among the Sages of the empire. They 
gathered up his sayings in a kind of Memorabilia 
which for ages has been a text-book in every Chi- 
nese school. Confucius edited the books already 
reckoned as classical, but added comparatively 
little of his own, his most important work being 
a bald compendium of Chinese history covering 
about 240 years, including his own lifetime. Through 
the use of them as text-books his comments on the 
Book of Rites, the Book of Poetry, the Book of 
History, and the Book of Changes, together with 
the Memorabilia, have probably exerted more influ- 
ence upon a greater number of human beings than 
any other writings in the history of mankind. 
The Book of History should be especially mentioned, 
which, as Dr. Williams remarks, “ contains the 
seeds of all things that are valuable in the estima- 
tion of the Chinese — ^it is at once the foundation 
of their political system, their history, and their 
religious rites, the basis of their tactics, music, 
and astronomy.” 

Although while he lived his precepts were 
neglected, Confucius began to be appreciated after 
he was dead, and has long been regarded by the 
Chinese as a perfect Sage (otherwise called “ Holy 
Man ”), to whom there is a temple in every city, 
where there are annual offerings of animals and of 
silk. The ornamental portals inform the passer-by 
that his “ Virtue Equaled Heaven and Earth,'' 
which is tantamount to his deification. In the 
words of Dr. Legge: “ The homage which is offered 
to the Master could not be more complete were he 
Shang Ti himself.” In striking contrast with this 
universal estimate of the Chinese people is that of 
Confucius himself in such modest sentences as the 
following: “The Sage and the man of perfect 
virtue — ^how dare I rank myself with them? It 
may simply be said of me that I strive to become 
such without satiety, and to teach others without 
weariness. In letters I am perhaps equal to other 
men; but the character of the Superior Man, 
carrying out in his conduct what he professes, is 
what I have not attained to. The leaving virtue 
without proper cultivation; the not thoroughly 
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discussing what is learned; not being able to move 
toward righteousness of which knowledge is gained; 
and not being able to change what is not good — 
these are the things which occasion me solicitude. 
I am not one who was bom in possession of knowl- 
edge; I am one who is fond of antiquity, and earnest 
in seeking it. A transmitter, and not a maker, 
believing in and loving the ancients.’’ This latter 
trait of the Master has been perpetuated in the 
Chinese people, whose face has for more than two 
millenniums continued to be turned to the past. 
Aside from the voluminous works wliich constitute 
the Chinese classics, a view of what is for conve- 
nience comprehensively tenned Confuciamsm must 
take account of the standard interpretation of 
these works by Chu Hsi, a highly distinguished 
scholar ot the Sung dynasty (1130-1200 a.d.), 
whose commentaries on the classical works have 
for centuries formed the recognized standard of 
orthodoxy. 

Like all other complex systems of human thought, 
Confucianism is many-sided. But its essence is 
expressed in the “ Five Constant 
2. The Virtues ” of Benevolence, Righteous- 
ness, Propriety, Wisdom, and Sin- 
eerity, as well as in enforcing the 
Oonfaoius. Tela.tiom ” of 

Prince and Minister, Husband and Wife, Father 
and Son, Brother to Brother, and Friend to Friend. 
Confucius taught the duty of keeping aloof from 
spirits, while at the same time treating them re- 
spectfully. “ We have not performed our duties 
to men,’^ he says; how then can we perform our 
duties to spirits ? ” Not knowing life, how can 
we know about death? ” The laws of nature, and 
of the spiritual world as well, lie beyond the com- 
prehension of all men except those endowed by 
nature with the spirit of wisdom. He who has 
sinned against Heaven has no place for prayer.” 
It has been claimed that there are six essential 
elements in Confucianism, five of which differ- 
entiate it from any other system of non-Christian 
thought. These are: (1) The direct responsibility 
of the sovereign to Heaven, Shang Ti, or God. 
(2) The greater importance of the people than the 
sovereign. (3) The discrimination of the five 
social relations, with their appropriate duties. 

(4) Insistence on the virtues just mentioned, with 
the doctrine that the wise and the able should rule, 
the object of the ancient civil service examination 
being to ascertain who the wise and the able are. 

(5) The presentation of an ideal, or Princely Man, 
as a model upon which every Confucianist should 
form his character. The influence of this upon 
the unnumbered millions of Chinese must have 
been measureless. (6) Filial piety, which involves 
not merely suitable treatment of the living, but 
the worship of ancestors, the real religion of the 
Chinese people, and perhaps the most potent among 
several causes which have perpetuated the race 
through all the miUenniums of Chinese history. 

Confucianism is mixed with and debased by an 
intricate system of nature-worship, including worship 
of heaven and earth, the sun and the moon, the 
douds, the rain, thunder, the five great mountains, 
the north pole, the spirits of dead worthies, and much 


else, combining in one ritual gods, ghosts, flags, and 
cannon. It embodies much of ideal exccllcnco for 
an ideal world, but it is deficient in the 
chief of the relations, for it has no 
Defects. its account of men is 

inadequate, it has no elucidation of the fact of sin, 
and no remedy for it, nor any explanation of the 
relation between man and God. Confucius used 
the term Heaven instead of Shang Ti. As Dr. 
Legge says: He was unreligious rather than ir- 
religious; yet by the coldness of liis temperament 
and intellect in this matter his influence is imfa- 
vorable to the development of true religious feel- 
ing among the Cliincse people generally, and ho 
prepared the way for the speculations of the lite- 
rati of medieval and modem times which have 
exposed them to the charge of atheism.” 

Confucianism is a wonderful product of human 
development, with a unique grip on its adherents. 
Its strength lies in the inherent rectitude of its 
injunctions, which, if followed, would make the 
world a very different one from that wliich wo see. 
But it has the fatal defect of altogether failing to 
recognize the inherent weakness and inability of 
human nature to fulfil these high behests, and for 
tliis inability Confucianism has neither explanation 
nor remedy. In its adoration of Confucius and 
other worthies, its face is ever toward the past. 
Its worship of ancestors has no ethical value,*** 
and is quite destitute of any directive or restraining 
power. While Confucianism has unified and con- 
solidated the Chinese peoi)le, it has not, as the 
Great Learning enjoins, renovated them, and it 
never can do so. It can do no more for China than 
it has already accomplished, and it is now a spent 
force. 

2. Taoism: The Chinese character Tao sig- 
nifies a road, reason, doctrine.” The indigenous 
religion called by this name owes its 
1, Origrin reputed origin to Lao-tsze (** Old 
and Master,” as distinguished from Con- 
^ fucius the Master; see Lao-tsze), who 

is supposed to have been half a cen- 
tury older than Confucius, and to whom is gener- 
ally attributed the work called “ Canons of Reason 
and Virtue,” a treatise remarkable alike for its 
brevity and its profundity. Historically next to 
nothing is known of Lao-tsze, and the authenticity 
of the treatise passing under his name is much 
disputed. Taoists are linked to Confucianists by 
a common regard for the Book of Changes, of which 
great use is made by them. The Taoism of the 
present day has nothing to do cither with the Canon 
of Reason just mentioned or with its alleged 
author, whose philosophy is now only a historical 
curiosity. Modem Taoism occupies itself with a 
quest for the elixir of immortality, the conquest 


* [This statement win not be accepted by all students of 
Chinese religion. Many of them look upon ancostor-worsbip 
as the apotheosis of the fanuly, and point out that the prac- 
tise of laying before the ancestral tablet as a worthy offering 
the article or document which evidences that the individual 
had done something which reflected credit on the family 
must aflfect the offerer and his descendants. The contem- 
plation of distinguished or even respectable ancestors has 
stirred many among us to nobler living. Yet it is true that 
the evangeliring of China is hindered by the practise. — ^En.] 
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of the passions, and especially with the exorcising 
of demons. It is extensively mixed with Bud- 
dhist ideas, having borrowed from that system the 
notion of a trinity of Pure Ones. A being having 
the same title as the Shang Ti of the Confucianists 
is worshiped, but his functions are practically 
delegated to a divinity called Pearly Emperor 
Supreme Ruler, who is regarded as an apotheosis 
of a man named Chang who lived in the Han 
dynasty (189-b.c.), and whose supposed successors, 
into each of whom the soul of the founder trans- 
migrates, lives on the Dragon-Tiger moimtain in 
Kiangsi, and is by foreigners termed the Taoist 
Pope.^' Eight Immortals,” each of great ca- 
pacity, some of them objects of worship, figure 
largely in popular Taoism. In almost all villages 
there is a temple to the local god (or god of the 
soil) who is regarded as a constable reporting deaths, 
etc., to the city god (Ch^eng Huang) in whose 
temple are represented by images the most horrible 
tortures of the future life, visited upon the wicked. 
A Sea Dragon King rules the waters, and is often 
worsliiped in the form of water (or even land) 
snakes. Taoism boasts an immense literature, but 
with the exception of the classic named it is of 
little value, and is not reducible to a system. It 
descends into animal worship of the “ Five Great 
Families,” viz., the Fox, the Rat, the Weasel, the 
Snake, and the Hedgehog, each of which is spoken 
of in terms of the highest respect, and considered 
to be endowed with supernatural powers. 

The dense ignorance of the Cfunese regarding 
the uniformity of nature, and the apparent absence 
of any intuition of cause and effect, 
make the popular mind a fertile seed- 
of the cultivation of superstitious 

Chinese, g^rms of every sort. Every few years 
a wave of fanaticism seems to be 
propagated throughout the empire, issuing in tales 
of cue-cutting without visible agency, fidnaping 
of children, and the like. The whole Boxer move- 
ment in China was stimulated by beliefs which 
negative and defy the laws of nature. 

Men who are confident that no sword that was 
ever forged can cut them, that no rifle-bullet can 
penetrate their charmed bodies, that no artillery 
can destroy them are dangerous elements in any 
civilized land, and China is full of such men. It 
is difficult to find in Taoism at the present day a 
single redeeming feature. Its assumptions are 
wholly false, its bald materialism inevitably and 
hopelessly debasing. 

3. Buddhism: This Indian religion is supposed 
to have been introduced into China in the Han 
dynasty, by the Emperor Ming Ti, in consequence 
of a dream. At different periods it encountered 
great opposition both from the agnostic Confu- 
cianists and the materialistic Taoists. The essen- 
tial doctrines of Buddhism (q.v.) are the vanity of 
all material things, the supreme importance of 
charity, and the certainty of rewards and punish- 
ment by means of the transmigration of souls. 
The Five Precepts of Buddhism forbid the taking 
of life; stealing, lust, improper speech, and the use 
of wine. t 

The Buddhist habit of renouncing one’s family 


and becoming priests or nims is in theory totally 
opposed to Confucian teaching and instincts, yet 
like the belief in the transmigration of souls, and 
the bliss of attaining to be a Buddha, it is com- 
mended to the Chinese by long custom. The 
poverty of thousands of Chinese malces their chil- 
dren available for service in the temples, though 
Confucianism has never assented to it. Yet what- 
ever their theoretical views, Chinese of all ranks 
call in Buddhist or Taoist priests, or both, upon 
due provocation, especially at funerals. The un- 
limited utterance of the name of Omito Fo (Amita 
Buddha) will bring great felicity, and its incessant 
enunciation is one of the principal industries of the 
Mongols. The power of Buddhism has arisen from 
the fatal weakuess of Confucianism, which has 
nothing to say of the hereafter. The literature of 
Buddhism, like that of Taoism, is appallingly ex- 
tensive, embracing both translations from the 
Sanskrit (which embodies the northern form of 
Buddhism as the Pali language does the southern), 
and also attempts to write Sanskrit texts in Chinese 
characters. Although Buddhist tenets are deeply 
enshrined in the hearts of the Chinese people, 
Chinese scholars, even when adopting Buddhism, 
have always affected to despise it. It has ren- 
dered the Chinese more compassionate to the brute 
creation than they would otherwise have been, and 
it has introduced the graceful but costly pagoda, 
as well as the dagoba, or memorial tope. While 
often displaying the negative activity arising from 
the cohesive power of ancient, vested interests, 
Buddhism in China has long since lost the virility 
which it attained through persecution, and has 
passed into a hopeless and senile decay. 

4. Mohammedanism : Mohammedans are scat- 
tered throughout China, particularly in the cities, 
being strongest in the southwestern provinces, 
their total number being estimated at twenty 
millions. They reached China in the T’ang dynasty, 
over a thousand years ago. Their mosques are 
especially in evidence in such great centers as 
Peldng, Tien-Tsin, Canton, etc. The Mohammedans 
are much more lax in their practises than their 
coreligionists in India. They do not intermarry 
with the Chinese, but sometimes adopt Chinese 
children. They do notliing to propagate their 
faith, and apparently have never done so. The 
Chinese consider them as more violent in temper 
and more cruel m disposition than themselves, but 
the days of their early persecution have long siuce 
passed away. With the exception of their mono- 
theism there is often very little distinction between 
the followers of the Prophet and the Chinese. 

6. Chinese Sects; China is honeycombed with 
many varieties of secret societies, nearly all of 
which profess to practise virtue” as an end. 
Many of them are, however, semipolitical, and 
all of them are tabooed by the government. Their 
manuals are copied by hand, and are practically 
inaccessible, and their tenets are compounded of 
fragments of Confucianism, Taoism, and Bud- 
dhism brewed in a common kettle. Their practises 
have unquestionably had their origin in Indian 
sources, the Chinese intellect not being sufficiently 
metaphysical to originate, or even to comprehend, 
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subtleties of this sort. Some use a species of 
planchette for obtaining adumbrations of fate, 
some keep ledger accounts of merits and demerits, 
while others strive after the (Taoist) “ pill of im- 
mortality/’ The I Ho Ch’tian (or Boxers ”) in 
1899 adopted the name of an organization much 
more than a century old. Whenever any society 
is vigorously repressed, it invariably reappears 
under a new name. The existence of these count- 
less sects is a conspicuous witness to the radical 
insufficiency of each of the standard “ religions ” 
of China to satisfy the wants of the human soul. 

H. Christian Missions. — 1. Nestorian. Missions: 
According to ancient tradition Christianity was 
carried to India and perhaps even to China by the 
apostle Thomas. While it is not impossible that 
a knowledge of the new faith may have penetrated 
so far in the early centuries, no certain evidence of 
it is now to be obtained. The Nestorians, how- 
ever, sent missionaries to China at the beginning 
of the sixth centuiy, as is proved by the black 
marble tablet discovered near the present Si Ngan 
Fu, the western capital of China, in 1625, record- 
ing the establishment of the Illustrious Doc- 
trine.” The date of this justly famous monximent 
of the past is 781 A.n., and its authenticity, once 
hotly disputed, is now irrefragably established. 
Judging by the allusions in Marco Polo’s narrative, 
in the thirteenth century Nestorian churches must 
have been numerous. The followers of this faith 
were no doubt bitterly antagonized by the aggres- 
sive Mohammedans, who came to China somewhat 
later than they, the Nestorians in turn persecuting 
the early Roman Catholic missionaries. Nestori- 
anjsm seems to have survived for almost a thou- 
sand years, traces of it being mentioned by travelers 
as late as the fourteenth century. But not a 
building which the Nestorians erected, not a page 
which they wrote has been preserved, and after 
more than twelve centuries they are remembered 
only by a stone tablet [In Nov., 1907, probably 
on account of the increasing number of European 
vandals in the province, the governor of Shen-Si 
removed the Nestorian Tablet from its ancient posi^ 
tion in an open field near Si Ngan Fu and placed it 
in the Peilin Temple, inside the walls of the city.] 

2, Boxnan Catholic Missions: The efforts of 
the Roman Catholic Church to establish itself in 
China are divisible into several well- 
marked periods, of which the first be- 
est " arrival of John of Monte 

Period. Corvino (q.v.), who reached China in 
1292, during the Yuan, or Mongol 
dynasty. This zealous priest labored alone for 
eleven years, being later reenforced by seven assist- 
ants and himself made archbishop. His letters 
speak of translating the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment into Mongol, and of some 30,000 “ infidels ” 
converted. But with the advent of the native 
Ming dynasty and the expulsion of the Mongols in 
1368, so completely were the traces of the past 
effaced that it wa;5 long forgotten that Christianity 
had ever entered the Celestial empire at all. 

The second period of Roman Catholic missions 
is separated from the first by more than two cen- 
turies of silence. The great missionary Francis 


Xavier (q.v.) died on the island of St. John in 
1552, after heroic but unavailing efforts to enter 
China. In 1582 two Jesuit priests 

2. The succeeded by a stratagem in getting a 

Second foothold in the province of Kwangtung. 

Period, Michele Ruggien 

(Roger), and the other the celebrated Matteo Ricci 
(q.v.), a man of great natural abilities, of a genial 
diplomatic temperament, and gifted with an un- 
wearying patience. After nearly twenty years of 
romantic adventures he at last accomplished his 
great purpose, reaching Peking in Jan., 1601, where 
his labors were most indefatigable, and at his death 
in 1610 at the early age of fifty-five, they appeared 
to be crowned with success, especially in winning 
the literati. Ricci's Chinese writings remain to 
this day as an evidence of his unique achievements. 
His most famous convert was a Han Lin named 
Hsii, who took the name of Paul, and whose daugh- 
ter (baptized as Candida) was a foster-mother to 
the infant Church. The family estate near Shang- 
hai (locally called Sikawoi — home of the Hsii 
family”) is now perhaps the most important center 
of Roman Catholic influence in Cliina. Ricci 
nominated Longobardi (Lombard) as his successor, 
who after careful investigation felt obliged to re- 
verse the policy of concession to Chinese customs 
in regard to the worship of ancestors, and in the 
use of the characters Shang Ti as the designation 
for God. These divisive and perversive questions 
were the rock upon which Roman Catholic missions 
in China ultimately split. The talents of Adam 
Schaal, one of his successors, like those of Ricci 
himself, were various and imposing, his labors 
ranging from astronomical erudition, exhibited in 
the reform of the Imperial calendar, to the compo- 
sition of works of theology, and of metal for the 
casting of cannon. His success was provocative of 
jealousy, so that he was undorminod by intrigues, 
and died of grief and mortification at the age of 
seventy-eight, having been thirtynseven years in 
the employ of five monarchs. The achievements 
and honors of his successor, Ferdinand Verbicst, 
were if possible even greater, continmng for a 
period of thirty years to 1688. This trio of men of 
extraordinary abilities and devotion not perhaps 
equaled in missions in any other part of the world 
might have been expected to insure the success of 
the Church to which they gave themselves. 

But meantime the seeds of dissension which 
ultimately proved the ruin not only of the Jesuit 
labors in China but also of those of the Franciscans 
and Dominicans who followed them were yielding 
their harvest of ill. Ricci had endeavored in every- 
thing to regard Chinese prejudices that he might 
win the literati. Upon the representations of 
Lombard, Pope Innocent X. (1646) forbade the 
worship of Heaven, and the rites to the dead, but 
the Jesuits succeeded in getting a bull from Alex- 
ander VII. (1656) practically (although not in 
form) reversing the decision. A third bull main- 
tained the validity of each of the former, the rites 
being forbidden to those who thought them idol- 
atrous, but lawful to those who considered them 
as merely civil and not religious. In 1699 the 
Jesuits with signal imprudence appealed the ques- 
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tion to the Emperor K’ang Hsi, whose decision in 
their favor was flatly contradicted by a bull of 
Clement XI. (1704) absolutely forbidding the 
rites, and the use of the terms Heaven ” and 
'' Shang Ti for God. The Emperor K’ang Hsi 
was not the man to divide his rule with an Italian 
gentleman, and the result was that while missions 
were still patronized at court for scientific pur- 
poses, they were persecuted in the provinces with 
the connivance of the emperor. On the accession 
of his successor, Yimg Cheng (1723-35), by various 
decrees the missionaries were banished and the 
Church extinguished. It is said that more than 
300 churches were destroyed or suppressed, and 
300,000 Christians abandoned to the fury of the 
heathen.” 

Thus at the end of a century and a half of 
great prosperity the work of the past appeared 
to be again wholly undone; but the fortitude 
under bitter persecutions and the 
constancy of the Roman Catholic 
Period Christians during the succeeding cen- 
tury and a quarter till the practical 
toleration of the Treaty of Whampoa, and the 
fuller liberty of the treaties of 1858, afford the most 
convincing proof of the genuineness of their religion. 
During the last half-century the expansion of the 
Roman Catholic Church in all parts of the empire 
has been marked, but as it does not publish 
statistics, only estimates are possible. In a re- 
cent work by the vicar apostolic of the province of 
Chehkiang there are said to be twenty-seven 
bishops, and the number of Christians is esti- 
mated at three-quarters of a million, although 
figures twice as large are often met with. From 
the Protestant standpoint it is a capital defect 
of the Roman Catholic policy that practically 
no use is made of street chapel preaching, and 
that the Bible as a whole is not translated for 
the converts. The standard of admission to the 
Church is not high, and great harm is done to the 
cause by the too ready acceptance of many appli- 
cants whose obvious motive is the prosecution of 
lawsuits, and revenge,* It should be said that in 

# On March 16, 1899, the Chinese government was in- 
duced to issue this decree, which is thus translated in 
President Hawks Pott’s The Outbreak in China, pp. 107 sq. 
(New York, 1900): “ Churches of the Catholic religion, the 
propagation of wtiich has been long since authorized by the 
Imperial Government, having been built at this t^e in 
all the provinces of China., we long to see the Christian 
and the people live in peace, and, in order to make th^ 
protection more easy, it has been agreed that local authori- 
ties exchange visits with missionaiies under the con- 
ditions indicated in the following articles: 1. In the Affer- 
ent degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, bishops being m 
rank dignity the equals of viceroys and governors, it is 
agreed to authorize them to demand to see viceroys and 
governors. , . . Vicars-general and archdeacons will be au- 
thorized to demand to see provincial treasurers and judges, 
and taotais. Other priests will be authorized to see pre- 
fects of the first and second class, independent prefec^* sub- 
prefects, and other functionaries. 2. When a mission af- 
fair, grave or important, shall come up unexpectedly in any 
province, the bishops and the missdonanes of the place 
should ask for the intervention of the minister or consuls^ of 
the power to which the pope has confided the protection 
of religion. These last will regulate or finish the matter, 
either with the Tsungli Yam^n or the local authorities. In 
order to avoid protracted proceedings, the bishop and the 
missionaries have equal light to address themselves at once 
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many cases the Roman Catholic converts showed 
the greatest firmness under the persecution of the 
Boxer period, unknown numbers enduring martyr- 
dom for their faith. 

■ 3. Protestant Missions; Protestant missions to 
China owe their origin to a general revival of 
spiritual life at the end of the eight- 
Firs-^ eenth century, which was naturally 
Period manifested in greatly increased ao- 
to 1842*. tivity both at home and abroad. 

These missions in China are naturally 
divisible into four distinct periods, each terminated 
by a foreign war. In this vast field the London 
Missionary Society had the honor of being the 
pioneer, in the face of difficulties which can now 
be but imperfectly comprehended. Robert Morri- 
son (q. V.) reached Canton by way of New York 
Sept. 7, 1807. The East India Company would 
not allow him passage on its ships, but later was 
glad to employ him as its interpreter, when it 
was evidently for its interest to command the 
services of so thorough a Chinese scholar. His 
labors were unintermittent and immense. He 
completed the translation of the entire Bible into 
Chinese in 1818, partly in collaboration with his 
associate, William Milne. In 1823 his great Chi- 
nese Dictionary was published by the East India 
Company at an expense of twelve thousand pounds 
sterling. Dr. Morrison died in 1834, when the 
relations between Great Britain and China were 
becoming every year more strained, the missionary 
outlook being then almost as unpromising as when 
he began his work. The impossibility of getting 
a foothold on Chinese soil led to the establishment 
of an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca (subse- 
quently transferred to the newly ceded island of 
Hongkong) in which IVIr. Milne labored with dili- 
gence in teaching, and in preparing and printing 
Christian books. Walter Henry Medhurst, who 
came as a printer, spent many years at Batavia. 
The next society to begin work in China was the 
American Board, which sent out Rev. Elijah Cole- 
man Bridgman, who reached Canton in Feb., 1830, 
together with Rev. David Abeel (q.v.), who soon 
after joined the mission. Three years later, Mr. 
Samuel Wells Williams, then a mere youth, went 
out as a printer. In the ensuing decade, before the 
opening of the war with Great Britain, three other 
American societies entered the field, the Protestant 
Episcopal, 1835, the Baptist Missionary Union, 
1836, and the I^esbyterians (North), 1838. Med- 
ical work in this period was begun in 1834 by Dr. 
Peter Parker, who opened a hospital in Canton Oct., 
1835, where the successful treatments, especially in 
eye and surgical cases, were phenomenal and most 
influential in diminishing prejudice. Dr. Thomas 
Richardson Colledge, of the East India Company, 
opened a dispensary at his own expense in 1827. 

to the local authorities, with whom they may negotiate the 
matter and finish it.” President Pott adds: “ The missions 
of the Anglican Communion and other Protestant C^wches 
have unanimously refused to ask for any similar privilege^ 
foreseeing clearly that, although the possession of such 
would vastly increase their power, yet this assumpfion 
would be attended with the gravest dangers, and <»uld but 
their cause unpopular in the eyes of the Chinese.”— 
S. M. J. 
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Dr. Benjamin Hobson, of the London Mission, 
also conducted a hospital in Canton, Macao, and 
Hongkong, from 1839 to 1843. The war with 
Great Britain was terminated by the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842, as a result of which the ports of 
Canton, Amoy, Fuchau, Ning-po, and Shanghai 
were definitely opened to trade. 

From the close of the war to the settlement at 
the end of the next one is to be reckoned as the 
second period of Protestant missions 
2. The China, .characterized by an activity 
on the part of the British, American, 

1842-00. German missionary societies fully 
equal to that of the agents of com- 
merce. The various missions to the Chinese in 
Java, Siam, and the Straits of Malacca were now 
transferred to the Cliinese empire itself. Among 
them were those of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, removed from Bangkok to Hongkong in 
1842, and thence to Swatow in 1860; the .^erican 
Presbyterian Mission from Singapore to Canton, 
with work opened later at Amoy and Ning-po, the 
Southern Baptists likewise beginning in Hongkong 
in 1842, and in Canton in 1845. During this period 
of renewed energy the American (Dutch) Reformed, 
the Church Missionary Society, the English Baptist 
Society, the American Methodist Episcopal (both 
North and South), the Berlin and Basel Mission, 
the English Presbyterian, the American Seventh- 
day Baptists, the Wesleyan Mission, and the 
Methodist New Connexion were first seen in 
China (discrepancy in the dates of the opening of 
some of these missions is often due to the fact that 
in some instances the preliminary work was dis- 
continued). The difficidties inherent in the initial 
stages of missions among the self-centered, sus- 
picious, and practically hostile people like the 
Chinese were greatly aggravated by the rise and 
rapid growth of the T'ai P’ing rebellion, which 
devastated nearly all the provinces of the empire, 
lasting from 1850 to 1864, when Nanking was 
captured, and in its sequelae for three years more. 
The last four years of this period witnessed another 
war with Great Britain — the effects of the defeat 
half a generation before having worn off — ^the 
Taku Forts were taken, and Peking was entered 
by the British and French in Oct., 1860. At the 
close of the war of 1840-42 the number of living 
Chinese converts might have been coimted on the 
fingers of one hand. After eighteen years more 
of sapping, mining, and laying of foundations, there 
were in 1860 at the most but a few score, but im- 
portant beginnings had everywhere been made in 
evangelistic, medical, educational, and literary 
work. 

All the open ports of China were at this time 
centers of intense and unwearied activity, confined 
within these limited areas like waters behind a closed 
lock. By the Treaty of Tien-Tsin many new ports 
were opened, and Christianity in each of its forms 
was e^^licitly tolerated. More than a hundred mis- 
sionaries had been penned up in Shanghai awaiting 
the expected opening of inland China, Tien-Tsin 
was first reached by Henry Blodget (American 
Board) in company with British troops, and Peking 
by Mr. Joseph Bdkins (London Mission), while Mr. 


Griffith John, of the same society, settled at Hankow, 
from which strategic point missions were opened in 
Hupeh and later in Szechuon and 
3. The Hunan. Similar expansion took place 
Third from each of the other ports. This 

Iseo^M period of missions is full of impor- 
tant political events so intimately re- 
lated to all foreign interests that the one can not 
be considered without the other, and they must there- 
fore be briefly mentioned. Among them arc the sup- 
pression of the T’ai P^ing rebellion (1864), the re- 
ception by the emperor of the foreign ministers in 
audience GS73), the murder of Mr. Augustus Ray- 
mond Margary (1875), with the resultant Chef u Con- 
vention (1876), by which greater security was given 
to foreigners in China, and in connection with which 
more new ports were opened. A great steamship 
company was organized under Chinese manage- 
ment, and a network of telegraph lines began to 
overspread the empire. 

The most important single step in the evan- 
gelization of China wai? the development (rather 
than the organization) of the China Inland Mission 
(1865), founded on a combination of faith and 
works, which within a single generation has covered 
China with a chain of mission stations. Each of 
the older societies endeavored to expand into the 
illimitable regions beyond, and many new missions 
were begun. At the first general conference of 
missionaries in Shanghai in May, 1877, attenck\l by 
126 representatives, the total number of Protestant 
workers was 473, of whom 228 were connected with 
thirteen British societies, 212 with ten American 
societies, and two of German origin. The number 
of Christians in ninety-one stations with 312 or- 
ganized churches was about 13,000. Thirteen 
years later a second conference was hold, in May, 
1890, when the societies had increased to forty, 
male missionaries to 589, married women to 391, 
and the unmarried to 316, a total of 1,296. There 
wore 522 churches, and the Christians wtTC nearly 
three times as numerous as in 1877, numbering 
37,287. More than sixty hospitals and forty-four 
dispensaries treated in 1889 348,000 patients. By 
the end of the century, however, this work had 
vastly expanded, so that 128 hospitals and 245 
dispensaries, conducted by 162 male and 70 lady 
physicians, treated in one year 685,047 patients. 
The influence of this branch of missionary work in 
a coimtry like China is immeasurable. Other op- 
portunities for philanthropy arose in connection 
with the great famine of 1877-78, which over- 
spread all northern China. The loss of life among 
the Chinese was estimated at between nine and a 
half and thirteen millions. Famine relief proved 
a golden key to unlock many closed doors. Similar 
relief has been afforded upon a largo scale at othc^r 
times in connection with other famines, floods, and 
pestilence, not without visible effect. The terrible 
massacre at Tien-Tsin in June, 1870, was one of a 
long series, the most numerous outbreaks taking 
place in 1891-93, apparently as a direct result of the 
blasphemous Hunan tracts, the whole Yang-tzu val- 
ley being ablaze with excitement. Anotlier atroc- 
ity took place at Ku Ch^eng, Fukien province, in 
1895, when Mr. Robert Warren Stewart and most of 
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his family were murdered. The great province of 
Szechuen became a hotbed of violence, foreigners 
were temporarily expelled, and 50,000 Christians 
(largely Roman Catholics) suffered, many being 
killed. These cvcuts were directly connected with 
China's ignominious defeat by Japan (1894-95), 
for which all foreigners were supposed to be in 
some way responsible. These continual outrages 
occurrecl in every part of the empire, and often 
without warning, in spite of imperial edicts and 
official proclamations, but in no instance had they 
any permanent effect in restraining mission work. 

For a long time the bitter but wholesome lessons 
of the war with Japan seemed to be forgotten or 
ignored. But in 1898 the emperor 

4. The began a series of reform measures 
Pour^ which soon brought on a crisis, and 
he was set aside by his aunt, the 
empress dowager, who reversed all 
his measures. The effect of this reaction was in- 
stantly felt throughout the empire. The cumula- 
tive force of the loss of Cliinese territory by for-* 
eign aggression, of commercial intrusion, of railways, 
and the opening of mines, added to the chronic 
prejudice against foreign religions, led to the fanat- 
ical I Ho Chilian crusade of 1899-1900, with its 
spectacular consequences of the flight of the court 
and the occupation of Peking by foreign armies, 
v^hich, however, within a few months retired. 
The native Christians had now established their 
right to exist, and often afforded striking object- 
lessons of fidelity. Although practically all mis- 
sion property (except at protected ports) had been 
destroyed from the Yellow River to the Amiir, 
within two years almost everything was replaced 
with a far better plant than would otherwise have 
been possible. The fidelity of the Cliinese Chris- 
tians,' while not uniform nor universal, won praise 
from every quarter, many thousands of them los- 
ing their lives, as well as 135 Protestant mission- 
aries, and fifty-three cliildren, thirty-five Roman 
Catholic fathers, and nine sisters. 

It will be convenient to combine in a brief and 
summary view some features of missionary work 
which have been slowly developing 

5. General the sixty and more years since 

the Treaty of Nanking. Bible trans- 
liitera- Nation, one of the great labors of the 
tare. " fii’st missionary, has ever since been 
prosecuted with untiring zeal, and^ is 
still in progress. It is impossible to go into details, 
but in general it may be said that the word of God 
has been put into the literary style (adapted for 
universal circulation among scholars), into man- 
darin colloquial, supposed to be spoken in some 
form by 75 per cent of China's four hundred mil- 
lions, and into the patois of special districts, the 
last-named both in Chinese characters and in 
an increasing degree by the use of Roman letters. 
The three great Bi]')lc societies, the British and 
Foreign, the American, and the Scotch, have been 
indefatigable in their work of distribution, largely 
by sales, which were never on so extensive a scale 
as at present. Numerous societies, especially the 
Chinese and the Central China Tract societies, 
have put into circulation uncounted millions of 


sheets, booklets, and books, so that at times it has 
been impossible to keep pace with the demand. Great 
mission presses, notably for nearly sixty years that 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, and more 
recently those of the United Methodist Missions in 
Shanghai and Fuchau, are kept constantly busy. 
Influential religious journals and magazines are 
issued in nearly all the principal mission centers, 
especially at Shanghai, penetrating not only all 
parts of the empire, but every part of the world 
where Chinese are to be found. One of the most 
important agencies for influencing Chinese thought is 
the Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge Among the Chinese, foimded by Dr. Alex- 
ander Williamson, and now under the leadership 
of Dr. Timothy Richard. Its Review of the Times, 
conducted by Dr. Y. J. Allen, has long reached a 
large circle of officials in every province, and pre- 
viously to the reform plans of 1898 it was especially 
procured by the emperor himself for his study. 
Great quantities of Christian and useful literature 
are distributed to scholars at the civil-service exam- 
inations in the provincial capitals, tending to dissi- 
pate prejudice in influential quarters. 

The distinction between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant form of Christianity has now 
become well imderstood both by 

6. Vari- officials and people. Woman's work 
ous Forms for woman has been expanded in every 
of Work, direction, in evangelizing, medical, and 
educational lines, the first Woman's 
Medical College being open^ in Canton Dec., 
1902, with an immediate success, foretokening 
speedy imitation elsewhere. The Educational As- 
sociation of China is a most important unifying 
and developing force for every agency connected 
with teaching, especially in the preparation of 
text-books. At the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 
this association made an important exhibit of 
education in China in all its aspects. The Young 
Men's Christian Association has established an 
energetic work in Shanghai, Tien-Tsin, Peking, and 
other centers, which promises great results m the 
future. Christian Endeavor societies (and Ep- 
worth leagues) have taken firm root in China, and 
an experienced missionary has been chosen to act 
as a traveling secretary in the interests of this 
effective agency. Student Volunteer conferences 
have been repeatedly held, at which influential 
and representative men have been gathered in 
large numbers. An antifoot-binding reform move- 
ment, distinct from that of missionary origin 
but allied to it and in sympathy with it, has spread 
widely over China, promoted by some of its highest 
statesmen, and favored by the empress dowager. 
Special work for the insane has been begun at 
Canton, for the deaf at Chefu, and for the blind 
at Peking. The hostile and bitterly antiforeign 
province of Hunan has been entered and is now 
occupied by thirteen societies with a force com- 
prising at present about eighty-seven mission- 
aries. As an incidental result of the cataclysm of 
1900 three leading societies, the London Mission, the 
American Board, and the American Presbyterian, 
have formed an important union in educational 
work in the Chili province, looking toward a union 
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university. In Shangtung there is a similar partner- 
ship between the American Presbyterian and the 
English Baptist Missions. 

The relations between officials and all mission- 
aries since 1900 have been much improved. Al- 
though occasional outbreaks still occur, earnest 
efforts are now made to prevent them on account 
of their possible consequences. It can not be 
doubted that the resxilt of the war between Japan 
and Russia will exert an important influence upon 
Christian work throughout the Chinese Empire. 

In Beach's Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions (New York, 1903), 68 Protestant societies 
7 Statis reported as working in China (33 

* " American, 22 British, 12 Continental, 

and 1 international), with a total of 
2,785 workers, of whom 610 were ordained men, 
578 unordained, 772 wives, and 825 other mis- 
sionary women, living in 653 stations, and working 
2,476 outstations. There were 162 male physicians 
and 79 women physicians, with 259 hospitals and 
dispensaries treating more than 691,000 patients 
annually. H. O. Dwight's Blue Book of Missions 
for 1907 indicates that the number of workers was 
rapidly increasing, as it gives from the reports of 59 
societies an aggregate of 3,146 missionaries. The 
aggregate of native workers is 8,243, and the total 
number of Christians 249,878. Fukien, at the be- 
ginning the most difficult province, has the largest 
number of converts, with continuous accessions. 
There were 1,819 day-schools with 35,412 pupils, and 
170 higher institutions instructing 5,150 students. 
According to tables published in Shanghai in 1904 
by Dr.^ ^fichard, there were in 1901 4,126 Roman 
Catholic churches and chapels in China, 904 Euro- 
pean missionaries, 471 native priests, 3,584 schools, 
60 colleges, and 720,540 Christians. Considering 
the brevity of a century in comparison with the 
age-long periods of Chinese history, the excep- 
tional difficulties to be overcome, the ignorance, the 
conservatism, and the contempt of the Chinese 
race for everything from abroad, the results of a 
hundred years of Protestant missions are in every 
way remarkable as a prophecy and a promise of 
what is yet in the future. Arthtjh H. Smith. 

Bibliogbapht: For history: S. W. WiUiams, The Middle 
Kingdom^ New York, 1899 (comprehensive and stand- 
ard); A. H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics, New York, 
1900. On geography: H. P. Beach, Geography and Atlas 
of Protestant Missions, New York, 1903; E. L, Oxenham, 
Historical Atlas of the Chinese Empire, London, 1898. 

On the language and literature: W. A. P. Martin, The 
Lore of Cathay, New York, 1901 (best); R. K. Douglass, 
Language and Literature of China, London, 1875; T. 
Walters, Essays on the Chinese Language, Shanghai, 1889. 

On the jeligious sources: For Confucianism, SBE, iii., 
XVI,, xxvii., xxviii.; J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 7 vols., 
London, 1861-87. For Taoism: Lao-Tsze, The Canon of 
Reason and Virtue, by P. Cams, Chicago, 1903; W. G. 
Old, The Classics of Confucius, Shu King, London, 1906. 
For Buddhism: SBE, xix.; S. Beal, Buddhist Literature 
in China, London, 1882, and Catena of Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, London, 1871, also Dhammapada; Texts from the 
Buddhist Canon, London, 1878; E. Chavannes, Les In- 
sjripUons chinoises de BodhrGaya, Paris, 1896. On the re- 
ligions in general: P, D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehr- 
huch der Religionsgeschichte, i. 57-114, TQbingen, 1906; 

8. Johnson, Oriental Religions . , , China, Boston, 1877 
(full, but discursive); J. H. Plath, Die Religion und der 
Culius der alten Chineaen, Munich, 1862; R. K. Doug- 
las. Confucianism and Taoism, London, 1879; J. Legge, 


Religions of China, Confucianism and Taoism-, London, 
1881; A. Reville, La Religion chinoise, Paris, 1889; C. do 
Harlez, Les Religions de la Chine, Paris, 1891; E. H. 
Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905. On Con- 
fucianism: H. A. Giles, Confucianism, in Religious Sys- 
tems of the World, London, 1901; idem, Religions of An- 
cient China, ib. 1906; E. Faber, Digest of the Doctrines 
of Confucius, Hongkong, 1875, and Mind of Mencius, 
Shanghai, 1882. On Taoism: A. de Pouvoirville, Le 
Taoisme et les sociHes secretes chinoises, Paris, 1897; I. W. 
Heysinger, Lao Tsze, the Light of China, Philadelphia, 
1903; E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1905. 
On Chinese Buddhism: E. Lamairesse, Le Bouddhisme 
en Chine ...» Paris, 1893; J. Edlrins, Chinese Bud- 
dhism, London, 1880; S. Beal, Buddhism in China, in 
Non-Christian Religious Systems, London, 1884 (Boal is 
the authority on Buddhism in China); E. J. Eitol, Hand- 
book of Chinese Buddhism, London, 1888; J. J. M. 
de Groot, Religious System of China, vols. i.-v., Lej^den, 
1892-1907 (still in progress); Tai-shang kan-ying pien: 
Treatise of the Exalted one on Response and Retribution, 
from the Chinese by Teiiara Suzuki and Paul Cams, Chi- 
cago, 1906; J. D. Ball, The Celestial and his Religions; 
or, the Religious Aspect in China, ib. 1906. 

On missions: Statistical: J. S. Dennis, Centennial Sur- 
vey of Foreign Missions, New York, 1902. General: 
Memorials of Protestant Missionaries to the Chinese, 
Shanghai, 1867; Conferences on Missions, at Shanghai, 
1877 and 1890, at Shantung 1893 and 1897 {Reports pub- 
lished at Shanghai); J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 
London, 1884; W. Campbell, Missionary Success in .. . 
Formosa, London, 1889; Church Work in North China, 
London, 1893 (on Anglican missions); M. G. Guinness, 
Story of the China Inland Mission, 2 vols., London, 1893; 
China Mission Handbook, Shanghai, 1896; G. L, Mackay, 
From Par Formosa, . . . Island, People and Missions, 
New York, 1896; R. Lovett, Hist, of London Missionary 
Society, chaps. xix,-xxvi., London, 1899; J. 0. Gibson, 
Mission Problems and Mission Methods in South China, 
London, 1901; L. Miner, China’s Book of Martyrs, Bos- 
ton, 1903; J, Rosa, Methods of Mission Work in Marv- 
churia, London, 1903; M. Broomhall, Pioneer Work in 
Hunan, ib. 1906; W. A. P. Martin, Awakening of China, 
New York, 1907; W. E. Soothill, A Typical Mission in 
China, New York, 1907. 

For the Boxer troubles: A. H. Smith, China in Con- 
vulsion, New York, 1901; M. Broomhall, Martyred Mis- 
sionaries of die China Inland Mission, London, 1901; 
E. H. Edwards, Fire and Sword in Shansi, London, 1903; 
R. C. Forsyth, China Martjm of 1900, London, 1904. 

On Roman Catholic missions: F. Prandi, Memoirs of 
Father Ripa, London, 1844; Abb6 Hue, Christianity in 
China, Tartary and Thibet, best ed„ 3 vols., London, 
1857; T. Chaney, La Colonie du Sacrc-Cccur dans les 
C^ennes de la Chine au xviii. sibcle, Paris, 1889; Abb<S 
Pierre, La Chine chretienne. La Vie et les ccuvres de H. A, 
Languillat, 2 vols., Paris, 1893, 

CHINIQITY, sht"ni"ki^ or chin"i-kwi', CELA.RLES 
PASCHAL TELESPHORE: Presbyterian: b. of 
Roman Catholic parents at Kamouraska, Quebec, 
Canada; July SO, 1809; d. in Montreal Jan. 16, 
1899. He studied at the college of Nicolct, Canada, 
1822-29, and was professor of belles-lettres there 
till 1833; was ordained a Roman Catholic priest 
1833; vicar and curate in the province of Quebec 
till 1846; he established the first temperance 
society there and won the title Apostle of Tem- 
perance of Canada.” In 1851 he was called by 
Bishop Vandevelde, of Chicago, to direct the tide of 
Roman Catholic emigration toward the prairies 
of Illinois; in 1858, with his congregation at St 
Anne, Kankakee County, 111., he left the Church 
of Rome, and joined the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church. He lectured in England 1860, 1874, and 
1882, and in Australia 1878-80, and published a 
number of books and tracts upon temperance, and 
others bitterly hostile to the Roman Catholic 
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Church, which have passed through many editions 
and been translated into different languages. 

Bibliography: His autobiography, Forty Years in the 

Church of Rome, appeared Chicago, 1900. 

CHITJN, coi'un. See Remphan, 

CHOIR: 1. In the older churches, especially 
the Gothic, that part which contains the high 
altar and in which the services are sung. It is 
usually separated from the nave by a railing or 
rood-screen, and in monastic churches only mem- 
bers of the order sit within it. See Architecture, 
Ecclesiastical, I., §§ 15, 18. 2. A body of sing- 

ers appointed to lead the music in public worship. 

CHOISY, shwa"zi', JACQUES EUGENE: Swiss 
Protestant; b. at Geneva, Switzerland, Feb. 26, 
1866. He was educated at the college and univer- 
sity of his native city, from which he was graduated 
in 1885, the theological faculty of Montauban, from 
which he was graduated in 1888, and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Since 1898 he has been pastor of 
the parish of Plainpalais, Geneva, and was also 
moderator of the Compagnie des Pasteurs from 
1904 to 1905. In 1898 he received from the faculty 
of arts of the University of Geneva the Theodore 
Clapar^de prize, and three years later was awarded 
the Daniel Colladan prize by the consistory of the 
National Protestant Church of Geneva. He has 
been a member of the Soci6t4 des sciences th6o- 
logiques of Geneva since 1890 and was its president 
in 1903-05, and has also been a member of the 
Geneva Soci^t4 d’histoire et d*arch4ologie since 
1893 and president of the Soci4t4 du mus4e his- 
torique de la r6formation in the same city since 
its foundation in 1897. In theology he terms him- 
self a broad Evangelical, much indebted to higher 
criticism for a more accurate and trustworthy 
understanding of God's revelation in the Bible." 
In addition to a translation of A. Hamack's Orund-- 
Ttss der Dogmengeschichte (Paris, 1893), he has 
written Paschase Radhertj itvde historique sur le 
neuvibme sihcle et sur le dogme de la Chne (Geneva, 
1888); La TMocratie d Genbve au temps de Calvin 
(1897); and UJ^tat chretien calviniste d Genbve 
au temps de TModore de Bhze (1903). 

CHORAL. See Music, Sacred. 

CHORENT.®, co-ren'tt or -tl. See Messaliaits. 

CHOREPISCOPUS, c6"re-pis'co-pus {Ok. chore- 
piskopos, “ country bishop "): The name given to 
a class of assistants to the bishops in the adminis- 
tration of their dioceses from the third to the 
eleventh century. As the name implies, they ren- 
dered this service principally in the country dis- 
tricts. In the fourth century they attended 
councils like the bishops (Ancyra, 314; Neocses- 
area, between 313 and 325; Antioch, 341) 
had some at least of the episcopal prerogatives, 
though the question whether they received epis- 
copal consecration is disputed. A tendency showed 
itself in the same century to restrict their powers 
and make them altogether dependent on the 
diocesan bishops. The Councils of Sardica^ and 
Laodicea attempted to suppress them entirely, 
forbidding the installation of bishops in country 


places and providing for the needs of such districts 
by itinerant visitors of a merely priestly character. 
These efforts were only partially successful, and 
the institution continued in partial use in the East 
as late as the sixth century, though now in entire 
subordination to the diocesan bishops and with no 
further claim to the strictly episcopal character. 
In the West chorepiscopi are heard of only from the 
eighth century, as assistants or deputies of mis- 
sionary bishops in the new dioceses, or as admin- 
istrators of vacant sees. There is no demonstrable 
connection with the Eastern usage. In the ninth 
century they are also found in the see cities as 
assistants to bishops who were much occupied with 
affairs of state. The reforming legislation of this 
period, appealing to the Eastern canons, empha- 
sized their dependence on the diocesan bishops, 
and toward the middle of the century undertook 
to suppress them altogether. They disappeared 
in the first half of the tenth century in France, but 
in the extensive German dioceses, supported by 
Rabanus Maurus, they maintained their existence 
to the middle of this century, and were found in 
Ireland as late as the thirteenth. Their place was 
to a great extent taken by the archdeacons (see 
Archdeacon and Archpriest). 

(P. HmscHiust.) 

Bibliography: Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii. 290, iii. 478, 

603, 665, 745, Eng. transl., ii. 69. 321. id. 158; J. L. von 

Mosheim, Institutes of Bed, JfJist, ed. W. Stubbs, i. 63, 

239 sqq., London, 1863; Bingham, Origines, book ii., 

chap, xiv., § 12; Schaff, Christian Churdt^ iii. 269-270; 

KL, iii. 188-191. 

CHRISM: The specially prepared mixture used 
for anointing in the Eastern and Roman Catholic 
Churches, except in the case of Extreme Unction 
(q.v.) when olive-oil mixed with water is used. That 
employed in the administration of baptism, con- 
firmation, and holy orders, and in the consecration 
of churches and altars, is composed according to 
Roman usage of oil and balsam, to which other 
odorous spices are added by the Greeks. It early 
received a special benediction, as is shown by Ter- 
tuUian, De haptismo, vii.; Cyprian, Epist, Ixx. 2; 
Apostolic Constitutions j "^I. xxvii. 1. From the 
end of the fourth centi^ the right to consecrate it 
was reserved to the bishops — ^in the East later to 
the patriarchs. From the fifth century Mamidy 
Thursday was the day appointed for the blessing. 

(A. Hauck.) 

CHRISMAL: A word used in the same senses as 
''chrisom" (q.v.); also a cloth for covering relics. 

CHRISOM: The white cloth with which the 
Roman priest covers the head of an^ infant after 
the administration of baptism or, in the early 
Church, the white garment put upon the newly 
baptized as a symbol of purity; also the vessel in 
which the chrism is preserved. 

CHRIST, BRETHREN IN. See River Breth- 
ren. 

CHRIST, DISCIPLES OF, CHRISTIANS. See 
Disciples op Christ. 

CHRIST, ORDER OF: The Eni^ts of Jesus 
Christ, an order founded by King Dionyrius of 
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Portugal in 1317, like the Spanish orders of Alcan- 
tara and Calatrava (qq.v.) under Cistercian rule 
and to fight against the Moors. It was endowed 
with property of the Templars, who had been sup- 
pressed in 1312. Papal confirmation was received 
from John XXII. in 1319, the grand master being 
made subordinate to the abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of Alcobaga. The knights gained im- 
portant victories and became rich and powerful. 
At their chief seat, Thomar (75 m. n.c. of Lisbon) 
in Estremadura, and at Batalha, twenty miles 
farther west, they erected magnificent buildings in 
pointed style, imitating the churches of the Tem- 
plars in Cyprus and the Mosque of Omar in Jerusa- 
lem (cf. the Viscount de Condeixa, 0 mosteiro da 
Batalha, with French transL, Lisbon and Paris, 
1892; J. Demjac, Thomar und Batalha, in the 
Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, new series, vi [1895], 
98-106). About 1500 Pope Alexander VI. re- 
leased the order from the vow of poverty. It 
had then 450 commanderies and an enormous 
income. A reform was effected in 1550 by the 
Hieronymite abbot Anton of Lisbon, and confirmed 
by Pope Julius III. At the same time the grand- 
mastership was formally attached to the crown, as 
it had been actually from the time of IQng Emman- 
uel (1495-1521). Pius V. in 1567 removed the 
jurisdiction of the abbot of Alcobaga, and Gregory 
XIII. in 1576 granted the king supreme power over 
both knights and monks. The order was secu- 
larized in 1797 and its property confiscated in 1834. 
It is now merely an order of merit. A less important 
Italian Ordine di Christo was founded by Pope 
John XXII. about 1320. It also became an order 
of merit. (O. ZScKLERt.) 

Bibliography: Helyot, Ordres monastiques, vi. 72-76, Paris, 

1718; G. Giucci, Iconografia^storica degli ordini religiosi e 

cavall&readii, i. 34-36, Home, 1836; G. Moroni, Dizionario 

di erudizione atcrico-ecclesiasUca, xviii. 210-219, Venice, 

1843; Heimbuclier, Orden und Kongregationen^ i. 227; 

Currier, Religious Orders^ p, 217. 

CHRIST, ci-ist, PAUL: Swiss Protestant; b. at 
Zurich Oct. 25, 1836; d. there Jan. 14, 1908. He was 
educated at the universities of Tubingen and Basel, 
and after being a pastor successively in the canton 
of Grisons (1858^2) and at Chur, the capital of 
the same canton (1862-65), he was a professor in the 
cantonal school of Chur from 1865 to 1870. He was 
then pastor at Lichtensteig (1871-75) and Rheineck 
(1875-80), both in the canton of St. Gall, and after 
four years of retirement on account of impaired 
health (1880-84) was municipal archivist at Chur 
(1884-87) and again professor in the cantona^. school 
of the same city (1887-89). Since 1889 he has 
been professor of systematic and practical theology 
at the University of Zurich. In theology he repre- 
sents the speculative and liberal school. He has 
written Christliche Religionslehre (Zurich, 1875); 
Slider aus der Oeschichte der christlichen Kirche und 
Sitte (St. Gall, 1876); Religiose Betrachtungen 
(1881); Der Pessimismus und die Sittenlehre (Haar- 
jem, 1882); Die Lehre vom Gehet nach dem Neuen 
Testament (Leyden, 1886); Die sUtliche WeUord- 
nung (1894); and Ghnmdriss der Ethik (Berlin, 1905). 

CHRISTADELPHIARS : A small sect which 
originated in the United States about 1850. They 


call themselves Christadelphians because of ilu) 
belief that all that arc in Christ arc his brethren, 
and designate their congregations as “ ccclesias ” 
to distinguish them from the so-called churches 
of the apostasy.” John Thomas, the founder, ii 
physician, bom in England, caiuo to Anerica in 
1844 and joined the Disciples of Christ. In a short 
time, however, he established a separate denomina- 
tion, because he believed that, though the Dis- 
ciples were the most apostolic and spiritually 
enlightened religious organization in America,” 
the rehgious teaching of the day was contraiy to 
the teaching of the Bible. 

Christadelphians reject the Trinity. They be- 
lieve in one supreme God, who dwells in unap- 
proachable light; in Jesus Christ, in whom was 
manifest the eternal spirit of God, and who died 
for the offenses of sinners, and rose for the justi- 
fication of believing men and women; in one bap- 
tism only — immersion, the burial with Clirist in 
water into death to sin,” which is essential to sal- 
vation; in immortality only in Christ; in eternal 
punishment of the wicked, but not in eternal tor- 
ment; in hell, not as a place of tonnent, but as 
the grave; in the resurrection of the just and un- 
just; in the utter annihilation of the wicked, and 
in the non -resurrection of those who have never 
heard the Gospel, lack in intelligence (as infants), 
or are sunk in ignorance or brutality; in a sec- 
ond coming of Christ to establish his kingdom on 
earth, which is to be fitted for the everlasting 
abode of the saints; in the proximity of this sec- 
ond coming; in Satan as a Scriptural personifica- 
tion of sin; in the millennial reign of Christ on 
earth over the nations, during wliich sin and death 
will continue in a milder degree, and after which 
Christ will surrender his position of supremacy, 
and God will reveal himself, and become Father 
and Governor of a complete family; in salvation 
only for those who can understand the faith as 
taught by the Christadelpliians, and become obe- 
dient to it. They have no ordained ministers. 
There are about sixty “ ccclesias in the United 
States, and a few in England, where most of their 
literature is published. H. K. Carroll, 

Bibliography: Sources of doctrine are the works of tlie 
founder, generally published in pamphlet form in Bir- 
mingham and London. The principal ore: Eureka, 1869; 
The Revealed Mystery, 1869; Who are the Christadelphiansf 
1809; The Book Unsealed, 1870; Phano'osis, 1870; An- 
astasis, 1871; Clerical Theology Unacripiural, 1877, and 
Elpia Israel, West Hoboken, 1871. Also the following 
works by Robert Roberts; A Defence cf the Paith Pro^ 
claimed in Ancient Times, , . . Revived in the Christa’- 
delphians, Birmingham, 1868; Bverlaaiing Punishment 
not ''Eternal Torments” ib. 1871; Meaning of the Christa- 
delphian Movement, London, 1872; Thirteen Lectures on 
the Things Revealed in ” Revelation,” Birmingham, 
1880; The Good Confession, ib. 1881; Dr, Thomas, his 
Life and Work, ib. 1884. Their organ in The Christadcl- 
phian, published at Birmingham, Eng. Consult H. K. 
Carroll, Religious Par cos of the U. S., pp. 89-90, 464, New 
York, 1896. 

CHRISTEHTUMSGESELLSCHAFT, DIE 
DEUTSCHE (''The German Society for Christen- 
dom'')* A society which had a wide influence at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. In that period of deep depres- 
sion and discouragement for the Evangelical 
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Church of Germany, it brought believing, earnest 
Christians together by personal intercourse and by 
correspondence, and helped them to successful 
cooperation. Its special object was to oppose the 
bold depreciation and mockery of the Word of God 
then so common, as well as the tendency repre- 
sented by Nikolai's Zeitschrift in Berlin and the 
Gothaer Zeitung. Its founder was Dr. Johann 
August Urlsperger (q.v.), of Augsburg, who be- 
longed to the old school of simple Scriptural faith 
and piety. He thought that the friends of the 
Gospel should stand together and strengthen one 
another as did its enemies. In 1777 he wrote to a 
number of German, Dutch, Danish, and English 
theologians without getting much response, and 
in 1779 and 1780 traveled widely in the hope of 
effecting more by personal contact. But the result 
was still the same, and he came home much dis- 
couraged. In Basel, the last place he had planned 
to visit, he found a response. Here since 1756, 
stirred up by D'Annone, the zealous pastor of Mut- 
tenz, a number of like-minded men had already 
been organized, who listened with delight to Url- 
sperger's ideas; and the society was able to hold its 
first formal meeting on Aug. 30, 1780. The begin- 
ning once made, the thing spread; branches were 
formed at Nuremberg the next year, then at Stutt- 
gart, Frankfort, Berlin, Magdeburg, etc. As the 
numbers grew, and correspondence came in even 
from America, a more formal organization was 
reqmred. Basel was made the headquarters at the 
end of 1782, and a manifold activity radiated from 
it, embracing all that is meant nowadays by home 
and foreign missions. Selections from the vast 
mass of correspondence were sent to all the branches, 
in printed form after 1783. Urlsperger had orig- 
inally wished to write and circulate good theological 
treatises, but the central body turned its efforts in 
a more practical direction, wishing indeed to up- 
hold the true faith, but not to renew the old con- 
troversies. The name, too, was changed from the 
original Devische Gescllschaft zur Befdrderung 
christlicher Wahrheit und Gottseligkeit German 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Truth and 
Piety ") to the present title. In 1801 Steinkopf, 
who had been the general secretary, was called to 
the Savoy Chapel in London, and formed a link 
between Germany and England, where the mighty 
revival of spiritual life set a standard for emulation. 
The Basel Bible Society was founded in 1804 as the 
first result; and the second was the mission house, 
also at Basel, planned as early as 1805 by C. F. 
Spittler on the model of the Berlin mission school 
(founded in 1800 by Janicke, a member of the so- 
ciety), and realized in 1815 with the help of 
C. G. Blumhardt (q.v.). A number of other foun- 
dations and special organizations marked the suc- 
ceeding years. Among them were the trairung- 
school and orphanage at Beuggen (1820); the 
Society of the Friends of Israel (1831); the Society 
for the Spread of Christian Literature (1835); 
the deaf and dumb asylum at Riehen (1838); and 
the deaconess home in the same place (1852), 
The original association fulfilled its task in giving 
the impulse to so many and varied good works; 
it still exists, however, under the direction of a 


central committee in Basel, where the Sammlungen 
fur Liehhaber christlicher Wahrheit und Gottselig- 
keit is still published periodically, after an existence 
of more than a century. (R. ANSTEiNf.) 

Bibliography: C. J. Riggenbach, I. Stockmeyer, and 
H. Prdtorius, Zur hundertjdhrigen Gedachtnisafeier der 
deutschen Christentumsgeaellachaft, Basel, 18S1 ; A. Ostertag, 
Bntat^ungageachichte der evangeliscken Misaionsgesellachaft 
zu Basely ib. 1865. 

CHRISTIAN : The term Christianos, of the 
party of Christ," occurs in the New Testament 
only in Acts xi. 26, xxvi. 28; I Pet. iv. 16. 
The first passage states that it originated at An- 
tioch, which accords with the fact that the ter- 
mination -anos was recognized and employed espe- 
cially in Grecian Asia. The date implied by the 
passage is 40-44 a.d. None of the New Testaj- 
ment passages requires an invidious meaning, 
though it is suggested in the second and third. 
There is no historical foundation for the statement 
often made that it was a “ nickname." Tertullian 
says that non-Christians pronounced it Chrestianos, 
the word commonly associated with the Greek 
word chrestos, serviceable," and the Codex Sinai- 
ticus reads Chrestianos in all New Testament pas- 
sages. Its earliest use by Christians, apart from 
the New Testament, is found in the Apologists, 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus, etc., after 
whose time it was generally appropriated by Chris- 
tians. That it originated outside of Christian and 
Jewish circles is most likely because (1) Christians 
spoke of one another as *^the brethren," ^‘the 
saints,” “the disciples,” “ the faithful,” etc.; (2) 
the Jews used the term “ Nazarene.” Its con- 
venience would justify its use; while the frequency 
with which the term “ Christ ” occurred in the 
Christocentric preaching of the early apostolic age 
would justify its application to the disciples. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliography: R. A. Lipsius, Ueber den Ursprung urid 
. . . Gebrauch dea Chriatennamena, in Gratulationapro- 
gramm der theologiachen Facidtai Jena fur Hose, 1873, pp. 
6-10; DB, i. 384-386; EBy i. 752-763; DCG, i, 316-318. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS (BROTHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS): The most noted and 
influential of the Roman Catholic educational 
brotherhoods, founded by Jean Baptiste de la 
Salle (b. at Reims Apr. 30, 1651; d. at Rouen 
Apr. 7, 1719), who was canonized May 24, 1900. 
Placed in charge of a congregation of Sisters of 
Jesus in Reims in 1680, De la Salle soon added to 
his duties the direction of a number of schools for 
boys, whose teachers he bound to a life of renun- 
ciation and union. The brothers were required, 
in addition to the three simple vows, to give in- 
struction invariably without compensation, and to 
wear a special habit. In 1688 their founder was 
appointed their first superior-general and removed 
to Vaugirard near Paris, in 1696 to Saint Yon, a 
house of novices at Rouen, which remained the 
center of the congregation until 1770. The Chris- 
tian Brothers spread rapidly throughout France, 
and in 1724 were recognized by Benedict XIII. 
The antimonastic decree of the National Assembly 
of Feb. 13, 1790, dissolved the congregation, which 
then had 121 houses in France, but it still retained 
its organization in Italy, and was reestablished in 
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Fraace under Napoleon in 1804. By 1822 the 
houses of the Christian Brothers numbered 180 
in France, and since that time the congregation has 
spread over the greater part of the Ro man Catholic 
world (especially Belgium, Spain, Italy, and Aus- 
tria), and is represented in Turkey, India, Egypt, 
Australia, and America. With about 1,300 houses, 
over 2,000 schools, and 14,000 members, the Chris- 
tian Brothers are now the strongest Roman Cath- 
olic male order. 

Although without official connection with the 
Jesuits, the Christian Brothers, who are also called 
Ignorantins because of their law which forbids 
them to admit to their number priests with a 
theological education, have many points in com- 
mon with the older order. When the Jesuits were 
expelled from France in 1764, the Christian Brothers 
aided materially in maintaining sympathy for the 
exiles among the people and preparing the way 
for their return. Much of their organization and 
discipline also recalls the Jesuit system, especially 
the assistants charged with the supervision of the 
acts of the superior-general, the frequent visita- 
tions, the rules for confession and prayer, and the 
training of their members, which consists of a 
novitiate and a course of practical teaching of one 
year each. (O. ZocxLERt*) 

Biblioqeaphy: Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationent 
ii. 280^285; chriadichc SchvlhrlJider^ 2 vols., Augs- 
burg, 1844; J. A. Krebs, Lehen dea ... J. B. de la Salle, 
nehst Anhang iXber Oeeckichte . . . aeinea Ordens, Regens- 
burg, 1868; F. J. Ejiecht, J. B, de la SaUe wnd daa ln~ 
stitut der chrisUichen SchvZbriider, Freiburg, 1879; Mrs. 
M, Wilson, The Christian Brothers, their Origin and Work, 
London, 1883; J. B. Blain, La Vie du . . , J.-B. de la 
SaUe, Versailles, 1887; P. Helyot, Ordres monasHgues, 
viii. 233 sqq.; Currier, Religious Orders, pp. 455-457. 

CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH 
IN ZION : A religious society, the formal organization 
of which was effected by John Alexander Dowie (q. v.) 
in Chicago, 1896. The growth of the movement dates 
back to the founder's discovery of his alleged power 
to obtain cure of disease through prayer, on account 
of which he retired from the Congregational min- 
istry in Melbourne and established a church and 
tabernacle for “divine healing.” His emigration 
to the United States in 1888 was followed by the 
establishment of “ missions of healing ” on the Pa- 
cific Coast. After his settlement at Evanston, 111., 
in 1890 he conducted work on the same lines there 
and in Chicago, with missions in Canada, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The success of 
his efforts in Chicago decided him in 1893 to make 
that his center of operations, and a tabernacle and 
“ divine healing rooms ” were erected. His fol- 
lowing was so large that organization was deter- 
mined upon. In 1900 a large tract of land was 
bought on Lake Michigan, 42 m. n. of Chicago, and 
“ Zion City ” was planned, where were to be erected 
schools, a college to train the ministry and propa- 
gandists, various business establishments and fac- 
tories (for which large sums have been solicited 
and received from believers), and residences for 
the adherents of the Church. The branches already 
established in the West and elsewhere were brought 
into connection with the central organization, in 
which a theocratic element was claimed. 


In the organization of the Church Dowio was 
“ general overseer,” and claimed to be Elijah III., 
John the Baptist being Elijah II. Other officers 
are overseers, elders, evangelists, deaconesses, and 
conductors of gatherings. The propagantla is 
carried on by bands of “ Zion Seventies ” who in 
twos act as tract-distributors. Missionaries are 
sent in all directions, and branches are established 
in different countries in Europe, eastern Asia, and 
South America. The basis of ehurch-menibcrship 
is belief in the Scriptures as the rule of faith and 
practise, in the necessity of repentance for sin and 
of trust in Christ for salvation, and belief in the 
witness of the Spirit. 

In 1905 Mr. Dowie was compulsorily retired, and 
Wilbur Glenn Voliva elected in his place, though 
the former objected that the election violated the 
theocratic constitution. No statistics are obtain- 
able as to membersliip or ministry. The receiver 
appointed for the affairs of Zion City reported in 
Sept., 1906, total assets of $2,528,581 and liabilities 
of $6,125,018. W. H. Lakrabbe. 

Bibliogbaphy; R. Harlan, John Alexander Dowie and the 
Christian Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, KvaiiHville, 
Wis., 1906; J. A. Dowie and his Zions, in Indepetulent, 
hii (1901), 1786; Dowie Movement in Chicago, in Out- 
look, Ixviii (1901), 429; J- M. Buckley, John Al^andcr 
Dowie, Analyzed and Classified, in Century Magazine, xlii 
(1902), 928-982; J. Swain, The Prophet and his Profits, 
ib., pp. 122 sqq.; J. J. Halsey, Genesis of a Modern 
Prophet, in American Journal of Sociology, ix (1903), 
310; J. K. Friedman, in Everybody's Magazine, ix. (1903), 
667; J. H. Shepstone, Dowie and his City' of Zion, in the 
London Sunday Magazine,^ xxxiii (1904), 653. 

The Church periodical is Leaves of H&iling, a weekly 
published at Zion City. 

CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, THE UNITED 
STATES: An organization to care for the religious 
needs of the soldiers in the field during the Civil 
War, first proposed by Vincent Colyer, of New York, 
in 1861. The idea was taken up by the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and at a convention 
held in New York in Nov., 1861, a commission of 
twelve was organized to take charge of the work. 
Bibles, hymnals, tracts, religious books, and news- 
papers were distributed through the armies, and 
personal religious work was done. Two special 
works were undertaken: The Commission aimed 
to be a medium of speedy and reliable communica- 
tion between the soldiers and sailors and their 
friends at home, and it circulated loan-libraries of 
general literature. The total value of money con- 
tributed and other gifts was officially estimated at 
$6,291,107.68. The final meeting of the Commis- 
sion was held in Washington Feb. 11, 1866, The 
leading men in the movement were the president, 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, and Nathan 
Bishop (q.v.), of New York. 

Bibliography: Lemuel Moss, Annals of the United States 
Christian Commission, Philadelphia, 1868. 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. See Christians. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, SOCIETY OF; The 
name of several religious associations of which the 
most important are. (1) The Society of Christian 
Doctrine {Sodetii della dottrina cristiana)f founded at 
Rome in 1562 by Marco de Sadis Cusani, of Milan 
(d. 1595), to instruct the people in Christian teach- 
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ings. It consisted of priests and laymen, and spread 
in Upper Italy, Germany, and Austria. In 1586 
the Roman branch was made a spiritual congrega- 
tion with its seat at the church of St. Agatha in 
Trastevere (whence they are sometimes called 
Agathists). The others constituted a brother- 
hood imder secular presidents, connected with the 
clerical congregation by a common directing body 
{definitorium). They founded schools and under- 
took general as well as religious instruction, taught 
in the churches, and strove to lead the young to a 
religious life. The number of clerical members 
had fallen to fifty-four in 1747, for which reason 
Benedict XIV. in that year united them with a 
French congregation of like name, (2) the Fathers 
of Christian Doctrine {Fkres de la doctrine chriti- 
enne), founded in 1592 by C^sar de Bus (b. at Ca- 
vaillon 1544; d. 1607), with the help of a former 
Calvinist, J. B. Romillon, canon of Isle, and a 
canon of Avignon, named Pinelli. The object was 
to instruct in Roman doctrine and to check the 
spread of Calvinism. Clement VIII. confirmed the 
constitution in 1597. Most of the members were 
united with the Somaschians (q.v.), while a mi- 
nority joined the Oratorians of Berulle in 1616. 
In 1647, however. Innocent X, again made the 
PkreB doctrinaires an independent body, and Alex- 
ander VII. in 1659 allowed them to take the simple 
vows. At the outbreak of the French Revolution 
they had twenty-eight houses in France; in 1900 
they had one in Prance (at CavaiUon, diocese of 
Avignon) and six in Italy. Cardinal Bellarmine 
wrote his Dottrina cristiana and Dichiaratione piii 
copiosa della dottrina cristiana for the use of the 
Italian congregation, and De Bus composed a 
popular exposition of the catechism for the 
French congregation (published at Paris, 1666). 
The only scholar of the congregation worthy 
of note was the general superior Pierre Annat 
(d. 1715), author of an Apparatas methodicus ad 
positivam theologiam (Paris, 1700, and often). 

(O. ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibliography: Helyot, Ordres rnonasUauea, iv. 232-252; 

Heimbucher, Orden und KcmgregatioTient ii. 338-341; 

Currier, Religious Orders^ pp. 436-438; P. du Mas, La 

Vie du vendable C^sar deBus^ Paris, 1703; J. J. Chamoux, 

Vie du vin4rahle Cesar de Bus, Paris, 1864. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIEXy. See Young 
People's Societies. 

CHRISTIAN LOVE, BROTHERS OF, See Hip- 
POLTTus, Saint, Brothers of. 

CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE: 
An organization to promote a deeper spiritual life 
among Christians of all denominations, and a more 
aggressive missionary work m neglected fields at 
home and abroad. The work was begun during a 
convention at Old Orchard, Me., in 1887 by a num- 
ber of Christian men and women, connected with 
various Evangelical denominations in the United 
States and Canada. It is not a sectarian body, 
but a fraternal union of Christians. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York, 
and is managed by a board of fifteen directors, 
elected for a term of three years at the annual meet- 


ing of the society. It has about 200 branches in 
the United States and Canada, and 100 mission 
stations in foreign countries. There are about 200 
official workers in the home land, and 600 foreign 
laborers in the mission fields abroad, of whom one- 
half are natives and the others American and Cana- 
dian missionaries. There are about 4,000 commu- 
nicants in the various, native churches. The fields 
include western India, southern, central, and west- 
ern China, Japan, the Kongo and the Sudan in 
West Africa, Palestine, the West Indies, Venezuela, 
Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Argentina. 

The special object in beginning the foreign mission 
work was to endeavor to reach neglected fields, 
where other missions had not been established. 
Tibet was the first objective point of the society, 
and for many years a successful mission has been 
established on its borders. In other countries the 
most destitute fields have always been chosen, and 
the society endeavors to avoid duplicating the 
work of other societies. Another object was to 
employ a class of laborers for whom an open door 
was not easily found under other organizations. 
Many of the missionaries of the Alliance are 
laymen specially trained for this work, and also 
immarried women. A large and successful Bible 
Institute is maintained at South Nyack, N. Y., 
for the preparation of the laborers, from which 
over 3,000 students have gone out in the past 
twenty years. The attendance in the classes of 
1906-07 was over 300. 

The work of the society is sustained by volun- 
tary contributions. During the past twenty years 
about $3,000,000 have b^n contributed in this 
way, and the annual income at the present time is 
about a quarter of a million dollars. One aim of 
the society is to cultivate a spirit of rigid economy 
and great simplicity and self'^enial in the methods 
of work. The missionaries volimtarily receive no 
fixed salary, but a sufficient amount to meet their 
actual expenses on the field, gladly giving their lives 
in disinterested service and simple faith in God to 
take care of them through the friends at home. 
There are no expensive buddings, and most of the 
home workers and officials receive no salary and 
give their services freely for Christ’s sake. In this 
way the maximum service is secured at the smallest 
expense, and the self-denial of those who give finds 
its response in the self-sacrifice of those who go. 

A. B. SiRIPSON. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY A^OCIATION: A 
loose confederation of churches in Kentucky, in 
which each church was independent and claimed 
to be unsectarian. The churches were bound 
together by no creed or ecclesiastical tie, but the 
general system of doctrine was Evangelical, and 
baptism by immersion was preferred. The confed- 
eration, now extinct, reported in 1895 thirteen or- 
ganizations and 754 communicants. 

Bibliography: H. K. Carroll, Religious Forces of the United 

States^ p. 95, New York, 1896. 

CHRISTIAN REFORJOED CHURCH. See Re- 
formed Church, Christian. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. See Science, Christian. 
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CHRISTUN SOCIALISM. 

I. Definition and Principles. 

The Term (§ 1). 

Relations to Science and Religion (§ 2). 

Attitude to Various Forces and Theories (5 3), 

II. History. 

1. England. 

Initiation of the Movement (§1). 

Results C§ 2). 

2. Continental Europe. 

Basal Principles (§ 1). 

Results (§ 2). 

8. The United States. 

1. Definition and Principles : The term Christian 
Socialism ” was first used in 1848 by J. F. D. Maurice 
(q.v.). He wished to express the idea that social- 
ism is a development and outcome of 

1. The Christianity; and that, if it is to be 

Term. effective, it must have a definite 

Christian basis. To this view later 
Christian Socialists have always adhered, although 
the term has been used to express a number 
of other ideas, especially in Europe. It is fre- 
quently employed there loosely to indicate any ap- 
plication of Christian principles to social life. Both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have so applied 
the phrase, perhaps in order to show that the 
Church was not antagonistic to socialism when 
subjoined to the leadership of the Church. The 
term should, however, be restricted in use to the 
idea which Maurice desired to express; although 
this restriction does not imply adherence to the 
economic views held by early Christian Socialists. 
Circumstances have changed and social thought 
has developed. Christian Socialists may, and do, 
hold various views on economics; but they must 
believe in socialism as a development and outcome 
of Christianity if they would be counted among 
the followers of Maurice and Charles Kingsley. 

The definition of Christian Socialism as given by 
Maurice can be understood only on the basis of his 
ethical and religious principles. The most impor- 
tant of these is that there are two forces which 
came into prominence in the nine- 

2. Bela- teenth century, although they had had 
tions to S' prior existence — science, and man as 
Science an end in himself. The Chinch was 
and Be- compelled to adopt some attitude in 

ligion. regard to both, since both seemed hos- 
tile — science as threatening the en- 
tire structure of theology, and the new theory of 
man as giving rise to the labor movement with 
■socialism as an attendant, emphasizing the mate- 
rial advantages of civilization. Christian Socialists 
maintained an attitude of hospitality toward both 
of these forces. They claimed an essential agree- 
ment between the ascertained results of science 
and the fundamental teachings of the Bible, and 
argued that, since God was ruler both in the spiri- 
tual and the secular spheres of life, there could 
be no discrepancy between revealed religion and 
science when both were rightly and fully under- 
stood. Both were inspired by God, although in 
different degrees and for different purposes. With 
respect to the endeavor of the masses to obtain 
recognition as individuals, Christian Socialists 
paaintained that the essence of Christianity was 
brotherhood, and that its aim was the acquirement 


of dignity by every man as a child of God. They 
contended that the system of privileged classes 
was foreign to the spirit of Christianity, and a para- 
sitic growth upon the body politic. The funda- 
mental principle of their philosophy may be sum- 
marized in the statement that the world is created 
by God; the Christian religion is revealed by liim. 
The principle has, however, other corollaries: 
(1) Since God has created the w^orld, he has also 
redeemed it — ^the whole of it, each human being in 
it, and all human relations — ^because the incarna- 
tion was a universal redemption. (2) Since all 
men are, at least potentially, the cMldrcn of God, 
they are brothers in all relations. (3) Since God 
has created men individuals, each with a special 
endowment, every man must do some useful work 
and develop his God-given faculties; he should, 
moreover, have the opportunity so to do. 

From the vantage-point of this principle Chris- 
tian Socialists began to wage war upon their con- 
temporaries. They fought the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of a partial redemption through election; 
Roman Catholicism, because as an organization 
that Church depreciates family life more or less by 
its teaching of asceticism and by ma- 
8. Attitude reward in heaven dependent upon 
to Various '' works,'' in this way putting a 
Forces and premium on wealth and requiring the 
Theories, continuation of a system whereby the 
few are able to reap rewards from the 
labor of the many. Against communists, social- 
ists, and anarchists it was urged that they denied 
the raison d^Ure of nationality, and thus violated 
a fundamental law of human nature, since the de- 
velopment of the individual could take place only 
on the basis of nationalism, and not on that of cos- 
mopolitanism. They inveighed against the laisscz^ 
fairs doctrine as a perversion of Christian doctrine 
and of sound economic principles. They berated 
the rich who paid wages merely sufficient to keep 
their workmen alive and thus used human beings 
as a means to selfish ends. They questioned the 
ability of socialism to remedy present evils merely 
by changing the system of economic production 
and distribution, and pointed out that only by the 
infusion of the spirit of Christian brotherhood and 
by the conversion of every individual could the in- 
dividual be induced to work for all, and all for one, 
since the best work in the world had not been done 
from economic motives, but from an unselfish de- 
sire to help others. 

n. History. — 1. Eng-land; The year 1848 was a 
dark one for English workingmen. Conditions 
combined to bring their wrongs and suffer- 
ings to a head. Chartism had, moreover, stirred 
up considerable discussion and caused much po- 
litical unrest. On April 10 there was 
1. Initia- an immense mass-meeting at Ken- 
tion of ningfcon Common, London; 100,000 
the Move- men proposed to march to Parliament 
ment. and force it to accept the so-called six 
points; viz., universal suffrage, aboli- 
tion of property qukifications for members of Par- 
liament, annual parliaments, equal representation, 
pa;pnent of representatives, and vote by ballot. 
TMs programme seemed revolutionary; the Gov- 
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eminent put Wellington in charge of London, and 

150.000 householders were sworn in as special con- 
stables. But the assemblage was a mere rabble, 
since sober workingmen stayed away, and O’Con- 
nor, the Irish agitator, absented himself. A heavy 
downpour of rain cowed the crowd completely, so 
that the meeting dispersed in confusion. 

But the danger was not yet passed. In order to 
prevent the recurrence of similar or more dan- 
gerous meetings, three men, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Charles 'Kingsley, and John M. Ludlow, 
decided after consultation to write and publish Poli- 
tics for the People (May 6, 1848). Only seventeen 
weekly numbers appeared, but these succeeded in 
turning the impending revolution into a peaceful 
social evolution. The writers declared their sym- 
pathy with the workingmen, warned them against 
violence, appealed to the justice and charity of 
the rich, and expounded their principles with skill 
and zeal. Others joined them, and numerous 
meetings were held, both for the instruction of 
workingmen and for mutual encouragement. Henry 
Mayhew had contributed a series of articles to the 
Morning Chronicle of London during 1849 on the 
sweating system, and these called forth in 1850 
Kingsley’s tract Cheap Clothes and Nasty. In the 
same year the little group of friends decided to 
issue Tracts on Christian Sodalism^vAth. the key- 
word: Association, i.e,, Cooperation versus Com- 
petition. In order to alleviate at least the direct 
poverty among the laboring classes, the Christian 
Socialists started in 1850 the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Workingmen’s Associations. Since co- 
operative societies were not legal at that time, Lud- 
low exerted all his influence to have the Industrial 
and Provident Societies’ Act passed in 1852. Mau- 
rice and his friends immediately used this oppor- 
tunity to establish a number of cooperative con- 
cerns. The principles underlying them, adopted 
at Manchester May 15, 1853, were: (1) human 
society is a body consisting of many members, not 
a collection of warring atoms; (2) true workers 
must be fellow workers, not rivals; (3) the prin- 
ciple of justice, not of selfishness, must govern 
exchanges. 

These societies thus established have prospered 
to a remarkable degree. In 1906 the turnover of 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society, with more than 

2.000 local branches, was $500,000,000,. with a sur- 
plus of over $12,000,000. In 1876 the Guild of St. 

Matthew was formed for the purpose 
2 . Beanxltfl. of drawing the Church and the work- 
ingmen closer together, and to close as 
far as possible the social chasm between the rich 
and the poor. It was absorbed in 1880 by the 
Christian Social Union, under the leadership of 
Canon Scott Holland, although it still maintains 
an individual existence within the larger body, 
and has a spokesman in the Church Reformer. The 
Union consists of men of all classes who are willing 
to work for the following purposes: (1) to claim 
for the Christian law the ultimate authority in so- 
cial practise; (2) to study how the truths and 
principles of Christianity may be applied to the 
social and economic difficulties of the present time; 
and (3) to present Christ as the living king and 


master, the enemy of wrong and of selfishness, and 
the power of love and righteousness. The earlier 
Christian Socialists also worked in other fields, such 
as village improvement societies, drew up a pro- 
gramme for the National Health League, founded 
the Workingmen’s College in London, and secured 
the passage by Parliament of a number of laws 
for the benefit of workingmen. They encoxmtered 
much bitter opposition both in and out of the An- 
glican Church. Some of them sufiered persecu- 
tion, as when Maurice was removed from his pro- 
fessorship at King’s College in 1853, although he 
was later (1866) appointed to one at Cambridge. 
Nevertheless, their fearless and sincere conduct and 
self-sacrifice made many friends for them. While 
the movement as a separate organization has died, 
it has been the seed of many reforms throughout 
England in every sphere of life, while the United 
Kingdom itself has been greatly improved socially 
and morally by the lives and teachings of these 
men. The conference of 194 Anglican bishops as- 
sembled in 1897 practically adopted as its princi- 
ples the platform of Maurice and of the Christian 
Social Union (see Lambeth Conference). The 
non-conformists have also caught the spirit, and 
the Rev. John Clifford and many others are mem- 
bers of the Christian Socialist League. 

2. Continental Europe: Analogous Continental 
movements can not properly be called Christian So- 
cialism. They were always Christian, but never so- 
cialistic. They were started largely with the purpose 
of tmdermining secular socialism. But the principal 
objection to appl3nng the term to the 

1. Basal Continental movements is that they 
Principles, never formulated a philosophy of life 
and of the State such as Maurice and 
Kingsley gave to England. As a result they were 
unable to present a wwld-view as systematic, far- 
reaching, and comprehensive as that offered to 
English workingmen. This difference may ex- 
plain why in Great Britain the socialist party and 
other extremists did not develop great strength 
after the appearance of the Christian Socialists. 
The English workingman has been taught to look 
at the economic problem as only one among many, 
whereas German and French laborers came to con- 
sider that of supreme, if not of sole, importance. 
Marx simply systematized that view in his Kapir 
tal. The Christian workers of France and Ger- 
many had nothing to put into the hands of work- 
ingmen which could compare with that book. 
There is another difference of prime importance be- 
tween the two schools. The Continentals always 
leaned on the arm of the Church, of the State, or of 
both; whereas Englishmen were not afraid to at- 
tack either or both whenever necessary. Conti- 
nental laboring-men regarded these leaders as hire- 
lings of the State or emissaries of the hierarchy, 
while in fact they were defenders of society on 
Church and State principles, and sought to ally the 
altar and the crown. 

For these reasons the Continental movement was 
doomed to failure. The laboring class has kept 
aloof, and adopted Marxism. The leaders were, 
neverthdess, in earnest, and began work along 
other lines. The Roman Catholics founded nu- 
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merous societies under the leadership of Baron 
von Ketteler (q.v.), archbishop of Mainz, who ex- 
erted a great infiuence. The object of these so- 
cieties was partly ecclesiastical, partly political 
the people were to be guarded from the infidelity 
of the socialists, and were to be used because of 
their possession of the ballot. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church has in Germany succeeded so well in 
this that it has been able through the votes of ar- 
tisans, laborers, and peasants to secure a large 
number of seats in the Reichstag. There has been 
no hesitation at times to form an alliance with the 
socialists, when the Church’s purposes were served, 
and the State has been severM times compelled to 
capitulate before the union thus effected. But 
along with this political and ecclesiastical activity 
an immense amount of valuable practical Christian 
work has been done — a description of which would 
be foreign to this article. 

The Protestant Church in Germany began prac- 
tical Christian work in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, which made rapid headway after 
1850. Hardly any Church in Christendom does so 
much valuable work as the Lutheran, but — ^it is 
all done under the auspices or in alliance with the 
State, and is, therefore, discredited 
sTiSs " among the socialists who showed their 
opposition by withdrawal en masse 
from the Church. Men of influence like Drs. 
Stacker and K6gel failed after earnest endeavors 
to organize an independent political or Christian 
party, while they have been eminently successful 
in uniting various charitable and philanthropic 
movements in the Innere Mission (q.v.) . In France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Denmark, and 
elsewhere no distinctively Christian Socialist move- 
ments have developed. The Christians of emi- 
nence in these countries, such as the Comte de Mun 
in France, Laveleye in Belgium, and Prince von 
Lichtenstein in Austria, who might have led in 
this direction, were either dependent on the Roman 
Catholic Church for the expression of their views, 
or did not imitate a distinctive independent Chris- 
tian Socialism. They simply contributed to litera- 
ture or foimded charitable and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. 

3. The XTnited States: The seed which was sent 
out from England foimd a much more favorable 
soil in the United States. This country had been 
the camping-ground of numerous commxmistic and 
other societies (see Communism), and the experi- 
mental station for such idealistic organizations as 
Brook Farm near Boston. No hostility was mani- 
fested by either State or Church to independent 
movements along Christian Socialist lines, nor was 
the attitude of the people unfavorable. Neverthe- 
less, no movement of any national importance has 
been inaugurated. A number of men prominent 
in the Church and in business became interested in 
the work of Maurice and Kingsley. A paper, the 
Equity, was published in 1874-75 in Boston. An 
organization was formed in that city April 15, 
1889, largely under the leadership of W. D. P. 
Bliss, called the Society of Christian Socialists. 
The constitution emphasized the stewardship of all 
gifts and of property, the fatherhood of God, and 


the brotherhood of man, it deprecated the present 
industrial and commercial systems as individual- 
istic, unjust, and contrary to the law of God; rec- 
ommended socialism (without defining it) as the 
necessary outcome of Christian teacliingsj and in- 
vited all Christians and Churches to join the new 
movement. But the ideas did not take root, und 
the movement to-day is a mere sentiment which 
finds a channel for its activities in charity and phi- 
lanthropy. Some journals, such as the Outlook, 
the Kingdom, the Christian Btoiesman, advocate 
Christian Socialism to a limited extent, but as a 
whole the movement has taken the shape of prac- 
tical reform. See Socialism. 

Rudolph M. Binder. 

BiBiiOGRAfHT: Besides the publications rnentioned in the 
text, the sources are contained in Tracts on Christian 
Sodalism, London, 1850 sqq.; the Christian SodalisU & 
journal issued from Nov. 2, 1850, to June 28, 1851, 
Charles Kingsley^s two novels, Yeast, London, 1848, and 
Alton Locke, ib. 1850; F. D. Maurice, Moral and Meton 
physical Philosophy, 2 vols., ib. 1871-72; and other wri- 
tings of these two leaders. Further light is to bo gained 
from the biographies of these two men. For different 
phases of the subject consult: A. V. Woodworth, Chris^ 
Hath Socialism in England, London, 1903 (contains a fhd 
bibliography); E. E. A. Seligman, Owen and the Christian 
Socialists, in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1886; B. F. 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity, London, 1887; 
idem, The Incarnation and Common Life, ib. 1893; M, 
't ^p.ii'fnng.nn , Christian Sodalism, ib, ISSS; W. D. P. Bliss, 
What Christian Socialism Is, and The Social Faith of the 
Catholic Church (tracts). New York, 1894; G. D. Herron, 
The New Redemption and the New Society, Boston, 1894; 
F, S, Nitti, Catholic Socialism, London, 1895; W. L. P. 
Bliss, et alia, Encyclopedia Social Reform, New York, 1908. 

CHRISTIAN UNION, THE: A religious organ- 
ization of the United States, founded by James 
F. Given in the first year of the Civil War. Mr. 
Given (d. 1869) was a graduate of Marietta Col- 
lege and an ordained minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1860, when political ex- 
citement and prejudice were high and bitter, he 
found himself out of sympathy with his Church. 
He began the publication of a religious paper, 
the Christian Witness (Columbus, O.), and called 
a meeting of others who shared his views to or- 
ganize an antipolitical and antisectarian brother- 
hood. Ministers and laymen of several denom- 
inations, chiefly from Ohio, met in Columbus in 
1861, where they chose the name “ The Christian 
Union, declared the Bible the only rule of faith 
and practise, and adopted strict congregational 
government for each local church. The first gen- 
eral council, held in Terre Haute, Ind., in 1863, 
adopted the following principles: (1) Christ the 
only head of the Church; (2) the Holy Bible the 
only rule of faith and practise; (3) good fruits the 
only test of fellowship; (4) each local church to 
be self-governed; (6) the union of all Christians 
to be worked for; (6) political preaching discoun- 
tenanced. The Christian Witness was made tho 
organ of the society. 

The membership of the Union is found chdefiy 
in the country and small viQages, there being no 
city churches. It stands for Evangelical Chris- 
tianity and pleads for the union of all Christians 
on the basis of the Bible. At first its numbers 
increased rapidly, but in recent years losses and 
gains have been about equal. There are now 
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about 250 ministers, 300 churches, and 20,000 
members, of whom more than two-thirds are in 
Ohio and Missouri, with churches also in Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and 
Tennessee. TVo or three schools have been estab- 
lished, but have failed to receive adequate sup- 
port, and at present there are no denominational 
schools or colleges. The Christian Union Messen- 
ger (Greencastle, Ind.) and the Witness Herald 
(Excelsior Springs, Mo.) are papers published by 
clergymen of the Union. H. J. Duckworth. 

CHRISTIANI, ARNOLD : German theologian; 
b. at Johannenhof Dec. 14, 1807; d. at Riga Mar. 
16, 1886. In 1838 he became pastor of Ringen; 
in 1849 dean of the district of Werro; in 1852 pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Doipat and preacher 
to the university. From 1865 to 1882, when he 
retired, he was general superintendent of Livonia. 
Besides a volume of sermons (Dorpat, 1852), he 
published three books on the Apocalypse (Riga, 
1861-75), in which he followed the Erlangen school. 

(A. Hauck.) 

CHRISTIANS ; As a denominational designa- 
tion, a name given to two religious bodies of 
America. 

1 , A Church dating from the early part of the 
nineteenth century, also known as the Disciples of 
Christ (q.v.). 

2. A denomination sometimes called the Chris- 
tian Connection for purposes of identification — 
a phrase which they admit usually refers to them. 
The name which they use themselves was formerly 
sometimes incorrectly pronounced Christ-ians. The 
denomination resulted from three independent 
movements, two of which partook of the nature of 
secession. In 1793, in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, twenty or thirty ministers, influenced chiefly 
by Rev. James O'Kelly (q.v.), withdrew from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on account of objec- 
tions to the government of bishops and the use of 
creeds and disciplines. They were followed by 

about 1,000 members. At first they 

Origin, were called Republican Methodists; 

but in 1794 on motion of Rev. Rice 
Haggard the name Christian was unanimously 
adopted, and since that time they have ac- 
cepted no other name. The second movement 
was in Vermont, in 1800, among the Baptists, 
Abner Jones, a physician, and Rev. Elias Smith 
beiug prominent in it. The third movement, in 
1800 and 1801, was in Kentucky chiefly, among j 
the Presbyterians; prominent here were David Pur- 
viance, John Thomson, Robert Marshall, John 
Dunlavy, William Kinkade, Richard McNemar, 
Nathan Worley, and Barton W. Stone (q.v.). 
The three movements were severally unknown to 
each other until a number of years had passed, 
when they came together without negotiation or 
formal organic action. 

They aU accepted the Bible as the only creed, 
Christian as the only name, and Christian charac- 
ter as the only test of fellowship. Generally they 
baptize by immersion, but some ministers^ sprin- 
kle. They are imiversally open communionists, 
as their test of fellowship compels. Sometimes 


they are called trinitarian, and sometimes anti- 
trinitarian; but almost universally they hold to 
the divinity of Christ. They themselves refuse to 
pronounce on these dogmas, which are disputed 
among Christian people. They are congregational 
in government; but there seems to have been no 
pressure on this point organically since the O'Kelly 
movement in the South. They have annual dis- 
trict conferences and quadrennial general conven- 
tions. 

In 1854, at the general convention at Cincinnati, 
resolutions were passed condemning human sla- 
very. The Southern brethren of the denomination 
withdrew, and perfected a separate organization. 

The division lasted till long after the 
History. Civil War; but at the convention at 

Haverhill, Mass., in 1894, under im- 
contested ruling of a brother temporarily called to 
the chair by the president, that the Southern 
brethren “ only called themselves Christians, took 
the Bible for their only creed, and granted full 
fellowship to aU Christians, and therefore were 
entitled to membership in the convention on the 
same basis of representation as others," they took 
their seats in the convention and have been work- 
ing with the general body ever since, greatly in- 
creasing its organic effectiveness. 

The question of the union " of denominations 
has several times proved injurious to the Chris- 
tians. A third of a century after their rise. Bar- 
ton W. Stone, one of their prominent ministers, 
made a union" with Alexander Campbell, the 
founder of the Disciples of Christ (q.v.), which 
really proved a surrender by Stone. Somewhat 
more than fifty churches were in this way lost 
to the Christians. This element in the Disciple 
denomination clung to the name Christian "; 
so that there has been some confusion, many 
supposing that the Disciples are the original 
body. But the Disciples differ from the Chris- 
tians in giving fellowship exclusively to the im- 
mersed; while the Christians make Christian 
character their only test of fellowship or membei> 
ship. In 1885 and 1886 there was agitation for 
union with the Free Baptists, whose genius is more 
like that of the Christians; and in some sections 
it was actually voted and supposed to be effected. 
But the churches did not follow the leaders, and 
the movement was abandoned. From 1893 to 
1898 organic union with the Congregationalists 
was talked of, making some denominational fric- 
tion, which led to the cessation of the agitation. 

The membership of the Christians is almost 
wholly in the United States and Canada, number- 
ing about 120,000. Former estimates were too 
large. They have few churches west of Kansas, 
or south of North Carolina. The following insti- 
tutions of learning belong to them or are affiliated 
with them: Union Christian College, 
Numbers at Merom, Ind.; Christian Biblical 
and Educa- Institute (a theological seminary), at 
tionailn- Stanfordville, N. Y.; Elon College, at 
stitutions. Elon College, N. C.; Starkey Semi- 
nary, at Lakemont, N. Y.; Defiance 
Collie, at Defii^ce, O.; Palmer College, at Le 
Grand, la.; Kansas Christian College, at Lincoln, 
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Kan.; and Franklinton Christian College (for ne- 
groes), at Franklinton, N. C. Their quadrennial 
convention of Oct., 1850, held at Marion, N. Y., 
directed the founding of a college giving equal 
privileges to the sexes; and they established An- 
tioch College at Yellow Springs, O., and made 
Hon. Horace Mann its first president; but they 
later lost the institution to the Unitarians. It 
was the first college to give fully equal honors to 
both sexes in ‘‘ coeducation. Union Christian 
College, their next college, may be considered the 
effect of the abortive attempt at Antioch. [In 
Canada the Christians pay the salaiy of one of 
their members as professor in McMaster Univer- 
sity, a Baptist institution, and encourage their 
young people to study there. — A. H. N.] 

The Christians were also the first in modern 
times as a denomination to authorize the ordina- 
tion of a woman to the Gospel ministry; but they 
were not the first to ordain; this being done irreg- 
ularly before their action. The foreign mission 
work of the Christians is only twenty years old; 
it is carried on now in Japan and Porto Rico, and 
there is agitation to begin work in India. 

In 1808 the Rev. Elias Smith established the first 
religious newspaper, the Herald of Gospel Liberty j 
at Portsmouth, N. H. After various vicissitudes, 
it is now the property of the general body and is 
published by the Cliristian Publishing Association, 
a denominational corporation at Dayton, 0. Other 
periodicals to be mentioned are: the Christian Sun, 
weekly, property of the Southern Christian Con- 
vention, Elon College, N. C.; the Christian Van- 
guard, semimonthly, property of the Ontario Chris- 
tian Conference, Toronto and Newmarket, Ontario; 
the Young People^ s Worker, monthly, Raleigh, N. C.; 
various Sunday-school periodicals, issued by the 
Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, O,, quar- 
terlies and weeklies, and the Christian Missionary, 
monthly, property of the American Christian Con- 
vention, Dayton, 0.; the Afro-Christian Messenger, 
monthly, Franklinton, N. C. 

J. J. SuMMERBELL. 

Bibliography: Smith’s Works, by Elias Smith, Exeter, 
N. H., 1805; John Dunlavy, Manifesto, Pleasant Hill, 
Ky., ISIS; John Rogers, Biography of Barton Warren 
Stone, Cincinnati, 1847; B. Purviance, Biography of D, 
Purviance, Baylion, O., 1848; J. R. Freese, Christian 
Church History, Philadelphia, 1852; N. Snmmerbell, 
History of the Christians, Cincinnati, 1871; E. W. Hum- 
phreys, Memoirs of Deceased Christian Ministers, Bay- 
ton, 1880; J. F. Burnett, Origin and Principles of the 
Christians, Bayton, 1903; J. J. Summerbell, Scripture 
Doctrine, Bayton, 1904; idem, The Christians and the 
Disciples, Dayton, 1906. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST* JOHN. See Mand.®ans. 
CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. See Nesto- 

RLINS. 

CHRISTIE, FRANCIS ALBERT: Unitarian; b. 
at Lowell, Mass., Dec. 3, 1858. He was educated 
at Amherst College (B.A., 1881), and studied phi- 
lology at Johns Hopkins (1884-86) and theology at 
the universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, and Mar- 
burg (1889-93). He taught in the Roxbury Latin 
School, Roxbury, Mass., in 1881-84 and was clas- 
sical master at Lawrenceville School, Lawrence ville, 
N. j., in 1887—89. He was subsequently an in- 


structor in the Harvard Divinity School (1891-912), 
and since 1893 has been professor of church his- 
tory in Mead ville Theological School, Mead ville, Pa. 

CHRISTLIEB, THEODOR: A voluminous theo- 
logical author; b. at Birkcnfeld (27 m. w.n.w. of 
Stuttgart), Wurttemberg, Mar. 7, 1833; d. at Bonn 
Aug. 15, 1889. His education was received mainly 
at Tubingen, where he studied theology under 
Tobias Beck and F. C. Baur. He was ordained in 
1856 as assistant to his father, and soon took charge 
of a church at Ruith near Stuttgart. A Lutheran 
by education and conviction, he laid more stress 
on honest faith and real conversion than on dog- 
matic subtleties; the narrow exclusiveness of many 
Lutherans repelled him, and he had close asso- 
ciations with numbers of the Reformed, coming 
later to be among the supporters of definite union. 
His pastoral duties left him time for literary work, 
out of which grew his Leben und Lehre des Johann 
Scotus Erigena (Gotha, 1860). From 1858 to 
1865 he was in London as pastor of the Lutheran 
German church of Islington. He was recalled by 
the king of Wurttemberg to be pastor at Fried- 
richshafen. While there he delivered lectures at 
St. Gall and Winterthur, afterward enlarged into 
his second important work, Modeme Zweifel am 
christlichen Glauben (Bonn, 1868; Eng. transl., 
Edinburgh, 1874). In a moderate and conciliatory 
tone, yet not paying sufi5cient attention to the 
results of Biblical science, he attempted to meet 
some of the principal modem objections to Chris- 
tianity, dealing especially with materialism, pan- 
theism, and deism, and going on to develop a Chris- 
tian theism, paying particular attention to the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the possibility of mir- 
acles, and vigorously opposing the rationalistic con- 
ceptions of Strauss, Renan, and Baur. In 1868 
he was called to Bonn as professor of practical 
theology and preacher to the university, and here 
he remained until his death. The purpose of his 
lectures was rather the formation of earnest and 
devout pastors than the display of scientific 
learning. Similarly, his preacliing, which had a 
wide influence, was characterized rather by warm, 
earnest pressing home of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity than by a seeking after oratorical effect. 
His work extended far beyond the bounds of the 
university. In England he had learned to laxow 
and to esteem members of other churches than his 
own, and he worked constantly for unity of spirit 
between them, without wasting time in fruitless 
efforts for external unity. He took part in the 
work of the Evangelical Alliance, and attended its 
conferences in Basel, Copenhagen, and New York, 
where he read a paper otj The Best Methods of 
Counteracting Modern Infidelity (New York, 1873), 
dealing with unbelief as it shows itself in the indi- 
vidual, in scientific investigations, and in the prac- 
tise of social life. In order to stir up the German 
churches to more zealous activity, he delivered a 
lecture at Copenhagen in 1884 on the best means of 
counteracting religious indifference, in which, while 
deprecating sensational methods such jis those of 
the Salvation Army, he suggested the appointmont, 
especially in large places, of evangelists who should 
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carry the Gospel to the people outside the church 
building, working in harmony with the pastor. 
To carry tliis idea into effect, he founded the 
German Evangelistic Union, in conjimction with 
Bernstorff and Puckler. lie purchased in Bonn a 
(hsused Presbyterian chapel vdth a large house at- 
tached, and turned it into a training-school for 
evangelists. After his death the institution was 
transferred to Barmen, where there was thought to 
be a wider field for its work. He was also an en- 
thusiastic advocate of foreign missions, and in 
1874, with Warneck, founded the Allgemeine Mis- 
sfouiszeitechrift, in which most of his writings on 
missionary topics first appeared. The best known 
of these is Der gegenwdriige Stand der evangeliscken 
Heldenmission (Gutersloh, 1879; Eng. transL, 
London, 1880). Another of his numerous works 
which was translated into English was his sharp 
arraignment of England for permitting and even 
encouraging the opium traffic, Der indohritische 
O'piutnhandel und seine Wirhungen (1878; Eng. 
transL, London, 1879). (E. Sachsse.) 

Bibliography: ^um Oeddehtnias Theodor Christliehs^ Bonn, 
1889; Mrs. T. Chriatlieb, Theodor Christlieb of Bonn^ 
London, 1892 (by his widow). 

CHRISTMAS : The supposed anniversary of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, occurring on Dec. 25. No 
sufficient data, however, exist, for the determina- 
tion of the month or the day of the event. Efforts 
to reach a fixed date for Zacharias^s ministration 
and to combine this with the sixth 
The Day of month ’’ mentioned in connection 
Christ’s with the annunciation to Mary (Luke 
Birth not i. 26) have given no assured result. 
Emown. Hippolytus seems to have been the 
first to fix upon Dec. 25. He had 
reached the conviction that Jesus’s life from con- 
ception to crucifixion was precisely thirty-three 
years and that both events occurred on Mar. 25. 
By calculating nine months from the annunciation 
or conception he arrived at Dec. 25 as the day of 
Christ’s birth. The uncertainty of all the data 
discredits the computation. There is no historical 
evidence that our Lord’s birthday was celebrated 
during the apostolic or early postapostolic times. 
The uncertainty that existed at the beginning of 
the third century in the minds of Hippolytus and 
others — Hippolytus earlier favored Jan. 2, Clement 
of Alexandiia (Strom,, i. 21) the 25th day of 
Pachon ” (=May 20), while others, according to 
Clement, feed upon Apr. 18 or 19 and Mar. 28 — 
proves that no Christmas festival had been estab- 
lished much before the middle of the century. 
Jan, 6 was earlier fixed upon as the date of the 
baptism or spiritual birth of Christ, and the feast 
of Epiphany (q.v.) was celebrated by the Basi- 
lidian Gnostics in the second century (cf. Clement 
of Alexandria, ut sup. ) and by catholic Christians 
by about the beginning of the fourth century. 

The earliest record of the recognition of Dec. 25 
as a church festival is in the Philocalian Calendar 
(copied 354 but representing Roman practise in 
336; cf. Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, p. 617; MPL, 
xiii,; Lightfoot, The Liberian Calendar, in his 
Clement of Rome, vol. i., p. 246). In the East 
the celebration of Jan. 6 as the physical as well 


as the spiritual birthday of the Lord prevailed gen- 
erally as early as the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury. Chrysostom (in 386) states that 
Earliest the celebration of the birth of Christ 
Traces of according to the flesh ” was not in- 
the Church augurated at Antioch until ten years 
Festival, before that date. He intimates that 
tliis festival, approved by himself, was 
opposed by many. An Armenian writer of the 
eleventh century states that the Christmas festival, 
invented in Rome by a heretic, Artemon, was first 
celebrated in Constantinople in 373. In Egypt 
the Western birthday festival was opposed during 
the early years of the fifth century, but was cele- 
brated in Alexandria as early as 432, The Jeru- 
salem church was celebrating birth and baptism 
on the same day (Jan. 6) about the middle of the 
fourth century, the former at Bethlehem, the latter 
at the Jordan, although the twenty-mile journey 
between involved great inconveniences (supposed 
letter of Bishop CJyril of Jerusalem to Bishop Julius 
of Rome, preserved in Combefis, Historia hceresis 
monothelitarum). The Jerusalem bishop asks the 
Roman bishop to ascertain the real date of Christ’s 
birth in order that, if possible, the practical diffi- 
culty may be overcome. Julius is represented as 
sending to Cyril a calculation in favor of Dec. 25, 
based upon the supposition (derived from Josephus) 
that Zacharias’s vision took place at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The Jerusalem church, however, 
persisted till 549 or later in celebrating birth and 
baptism on Jan. 6 (Cosmas Indicopleustes). The 
Christmas festival has never been adopted by the 
Armenians, the physical and spiritual birthdays 
being still celebrated conjointly on Jan. 6. 

The wide-spread conviction during the early 
centuries that the baptism of Jesus was the occa- 
sion of his spiritual birth, or his 
Relation adoption as Son of God and his exal- 
te the tation to divine rank and power, 
Epiphany, tended to magnify the anniversary of 
his baptism and to cause compara- 
tive indifference as regards the precise date of his 
birth according to the flesh. In two Latin homi- 
lies, ascribed by some to Ambrose of Milan (4th 
cent.) and by others to Maximus of Turin (5th 
cent.), Jan. 6 is declared to be the birthday of the 
Lord Jesus, whether he was bom of the Virgin on 
that day or was bom again in baptism.” It is his 
natal feast,” his “ nativity both of flesh and of 
spirit.” As thirty years before he “ was given 
forth through the Virgin,” so on the same day he 
was regenerated ” and sanctified ” “ through 
the mystery.” The writer, or an interpolator, 
virtually contradicts the statement about Christ’s 
regeneration by explaining that “ Christ is bap- 
tized, not in order that he may be sanctified by 
the waters, but that he may himself sanctify the 
waters.” 

The naive adoptionism that was so widely prev- 
alent till the end of the second century in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Italy, northern Africa, and elsewhere, 
and for centuries later in Armenia, Spain, etc., was 
gradually displaced by the formulation and gen- 
eral acceptance of a christology (based upon the 
prologue of John’s Gospel and the Epistles of Paul) 
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which laid stress upon the preexistence of Christ as 
the eternal divine Logos and of the absolute deity 
of Jesus Christ from, the time of his conception. 
The physical birth assumed more and more im- 
portance in the Christian consciousness. The 
celebration of Christmas as a special Christian 
festival spread rapidly from the middle of the fourth 
century onward in sympathy with the triumph of 
the orthodox christology. 

How much the calculation of Hippolytus had to 
do with the fixing of the festival on Dec. 25, and 
how much the date of the festival depended upon 
the pagan Brumalia (Dec. 25), follow- 

Relation ing the Saturnalia (Dec. 17-24) and 
to the celebrating the shortest day in the 

Roman year and the “ new sun ” or the begin- 
Satumalia. ning of the lengthening of days, can 
not be accurately determined. The 
pagan Saturnalia and Brumalia were too deeply 
entrenched in popular custom to be set aside by 
Christian influence. The recognition of Sunday 
(the day of Phoebus and Mithras as well as the 
Lord’s Day) by the emperor Constantine as a legal 
holiday, along with the influence of Manicheism, 
which identified the Son of God with the physical 
sim, may have led Christians of the fourth century 
to feel the appropriateness of making the birthday 
of the Son of God coincide with that of the physicd 
sun. The pagan festival with its riot and merry- 
making was so popular that Christians were glad 
of an excuse to continue its celebration with little 
change in spirit or in manner. Christian preachers 
of the West and the Nearer East protested against 
the unseemly frivolity with which Christ’s birthday 
was celebrated, while Christians of Mesopotamia 
accused their Western brethren of idolatry and 
sun-worship for adopting as Christian this pagan 
festival. Yet the festival rapidly gained accept- 
ance and became at last so finnly established that 
even the Protestant revolution of the sixteenth 
century was not able to dislodge it and Evangelical 
Christians even of the more radical types, who reject 
or ignore nearly all of the ecclesiastical festivals, 
have never been able wholly to ignore it. 

The religious significance of Christmas has been 
too commonly minimized among Christians, the day 
among adults being degraded into one merely for 
the exchange of presents, often neither given nor 
received in any affection, but out of a sense of ob- 
ligation or as barter. In too many homes the chil- 
dren, whose day it more particularly is, are not 
taught to link their merrymaking on Christmas 
with the gift of God to the world in the person of 
his Son Jesus Christ. Although some of our denom- 
inations hold service on that day, the vast majority 
of Protestants do not attend, and most of our 
denominations keep their churches closed. But as 
it is unquestioned that the Christian Church was 
founded by Jesus Christ, it will be well to celebrate 
the event of his birth, if not on Christmas day, then 
on some other day. The old gospel story of the 
Nativity was formerly taken literally and has in- 
spired many beautiful hymns and been the sugges- 
tion of many legends and elaborate festivities. By 
design, on Christmas many important events have 


taken place, as the crowning of Charlemagne as 
Holy Roman Emperor (800), and William as King 
of England (1066). A. H. NeWman. 

Bibliography: E. Martfene, De antiquis ecclesics ritibus, iii. 
31 sqci., Venice, 1783; A. J. Binterim, Derikwurdigkeiten, 
V. 1, pp. 628 aqq., Mainz, 1829; J. C. W. Augusti, Hand- 
huch der christhchen Archaologie, 3 vola., Leipsic, 1836-- 
1837; J. P. Thompson, Christmaa and the Saturnalia, in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, xii (1856), 144 sqq.; P. Cassel, Weih- 
ncLchten; Ursprunge, Brauche und Aberglauhen, Berlin, 
1862; J. Marbach, Die heilige Weihnachtsfeier, Frank- 
fort, 1865; A. H. Grant, The Church. Seasons, New York, 
1881; J. H. Hobart, Festivals and Feasts, London, 1887; 
T. K. Hervey, The Book of Christmas; descriptive of the 
Customs, Ceremonies, Traditions, Superstitions, Fun, 
Feeling, Festivities of the Christmas Season, London, 
1841, New York, 1888; H, Usenor, Eeligicnsgeschicht- 
liche U ntersuchungen, vol. i., Bonn, 1889; P. de Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, iv. 241-323, Gottingen, 1891; F. C. Cony- 
beare, Hist, of Christmas, in AJT, iii (1899), 1-21; idem, 
The Keg of Truth, Introduction, Oxford, 1898; H. Thurs- 
ton, in American Ecclesiastical Review, Dec., 1898; A. 
Tille, Yule and Christmas, London, 1899; H. Anz, 
Die lateiniscken Magierspiel. Untersuchungen und Texts 
xur V orgeschichte des . . . Weihnachtsspiels, Leipsic, 1907; 
R. H. SchaufiSer, Christmas, its Origin, Celebration and 
Significance, New York, 1907; Bingham, Origines, 
XX. iv. (investigation of sources); DC A, i. 357- 364; 
DCO, i. 261-262. 

CHRISTO SACRUM C' Sacred to Christ ” ) : The 
name of a religious society organized in 1792, at 
Delft in Holland, by certain well-educated young 
men belonging to the Walloon deacons’ confrater- 
nity. Its purpose was the defense of the Christian 
faith against deistic and Voltairean tendencies, 
and the promotion of universal Christian love, inde- 
pendent of ecclesiastical affiliations. Though it 
disregarded separate creeds, it had a creed of its 
own, expressing its own minimum of belief; it 
recognized as brothers “ all who honestly believe 
that all men are sinful and corrupt; that God 
requires the punishment of sin; that Jesus Christ 
came as a mediator to take this punishment upon 
himself, which he alone, being both God and man, 
could do; that those who believe in him and in his 
satisfaction, and penitently invoke his intercession, 
are immediately saved; and that through his as- 
cension the Holy Spirit operates faith and con- 
version in them.” The society grew by the acces- 
sion of members of various churches, until a special 
meeting-place was needed, which was dedicated by 
Canzius, one of the principal founders, in 1802. 
The services were more like Lutheran or Anglican 
worship than Reformed, and everything was done 
to enhance the solemnity of the Lord’s Supper. 
The original intention was to have the members 
retain their former church connections; but wheH 
the society was condemned by the Walloon and 
Reformed authorities, it gradu^y took shape as a 
separate sect. It numbered as many as 117 mem- 
bers under Canzius, but when in 1810 he removed 
to Leyden it gradually fell off, maintaining a pre- 
carious existence until 1836, when the building 
was closed. (J. A. Gerth van Wijk.). 

Blbliographt: Kalender voor de Protestanten in Nederland, 
vii (1862), 195-256; H. Gr^goire, Histoire des seefes re- 
Ugieuses, v. 331, 6 volis., Paris, 1828-45; B. Glasius, Oe~ 
schiedenis der christelijke kerk en godsdienst in Nederland, 
iii. 376-380, Amsterdam, 1844; J. Reitsma, Oeschiedenis 
der Hervorming en hervormde kerk in Nederland, p. 347, 
Groningen, 1893. 
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I. The Biblical Christology. 

1. The Old Testament Christology, 

2. The New Testament Christology. 

Christ the Ideal Man (§1). 

Yet also God (§ 2). 

II. The Ante-Nicene Christology, 

X. The Early Simple Faith. 

Heresies (§1). 

The Church Doctrine (§ 2). 

The Divinity of Christ Consistently 
Held (§ 3). 

2. Theological Speculations. 

Justin Martyr (§ 1). 

Clement of Alexandria (§ 2). 

Origen (§ 3). 

Irenoeus (§ 4). 

Tertullian (§ 6). 

Dionysius of Rome (§ 6), 

III. The Nicene Christology. 

IV. The Chalcedonian Christology. 

An Answer to Heresies (§ 1). 

The Chalcedonian Statement (§ 2). 

V. The Post-Chalcedonian Christology. 

Monophysitism (§1). 

Monothelitism (§2). 

Adoptionism (§3). 

Christology is a word derived from the Greek 
after the analogy of ‘‘theology” (q.v.). It em- 
braces the doctrine of Christas person; vrhile so- 
teriology is the doctrine of Christ's work (the doc- 
trine of salvation). The word was used by the 
English theologians in the seventeenth century,* 
and during the nineteenth was reintroduced 
from Germany, Christology is based upon the 
life and testimony of Christ, as represented 
historically in the Gospels, and as reflected 
doctrinally and experimentally in the Acts and 
Epistles. It treats of the mystery of the in- 
carnation as a problem of personality, viz., 
(1) the humanity, (2) the divinity of our Lord, 
and (3) their relation to each other in his one per- 
son. This divine-human personality forms the 
basis of his work, which is the redemption, recon- 
ciliation, and reunion of man with God. It is 
the central doctrine of Christianity, was the one 
article of St. Peter's creed (Matt. xvi. 16), and fonns 
the heart of the Apostles' Creed. The leading 
evsmgelical theologians of Europe and America 
have come to agree more and more in this estimate 
of its importance; and the ever-increasing number 
of lives of Christ and works on his incarnation and 
work strengthens the christocentric character of 
modem theology. Yet care must be taken not to 
emphasize the incarnation at the expense of the 
equally impprtant doctrines of atonement by 
Christ's death, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit (see Atonement; Regeneration). 


♦Dr. Thomas Jackson (1S96“1640) defined it correctly as 
“ that part of divinity which displays the great mystery of 
godliness — God manifested in the human flesh," John 
Owen used the term in his Xpt<rToXoyt<jt, or a Declaration 
of the GloriouB Mystery of the Person of Christy Qod and 
Man (London, 1679), and Robert Fleming, jun., a Scotch 
divine (d. 1716), wrote a Christology (3 vols., London, 1705- 
1708), Some French writers also use it. Lichtenberger 
{EncydopMUf iii. 129) defines it correctly: "On comprend 
sous ce nom" [Ohristologie] “Tensemble des doctrines tou- 
chant la personne de Jdsus-Christ dans ses rapports avecDieu 
et aveo Fhumanit4, telles qu'elles aont contenues dans le 
Noy^eau Testament et telles qu’elles ont 5t4 d^veloppdes 
dans le coura des slides, au sein de TEglise ohr^tienne,” 

ni.-4 


Ullmann (5 2). 

Rothe (5 3). 

Horace Bushnell (§ 4). 

4. The Modem Kenotic Theory, 
General Outline <§ 1). 

Geas (§ 2). 

Martensen (§ 3). 

Kabnis and Lange (§ 4). 

Julius Mtiller (§ 6), 

Goodwin and Crosby (5 6). 
Criticism (§7). 

5. The Rxtschlian Theory. 

The Theory Stated (§ 1), 

Its Merit and Limitation (§ 2). 

6. The Theory of a Gradual or Pro- 
gressive Incarnation. 

The Theory (§ 1). 

Its Merits (§ 2). 

7. Conclusion. 

Elements of Truth in All Theories 

(§ 1 ). 

The Mystery of Christ (§ 2). 

Limits of This Article (5 3). 

XI. Additional Note. 

Preexistence (§1). 

Incarnation (§2). 

L The Biblical Christology: This embraces (1) 
the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament; 
and (2) the christology of the New Testament, 
which includes (a) the testimony of Christ in the 
Gospels; and (b) the christology of the apostles — 
James, Peter, Paul (including the christology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews), and John (including the 
Apocalypse). Christ is the heart of the Scriptures 
and the key to their spiritual understanding. 

1, The Old Testament Christologry : The Old 
Testament is the preparation for the New. The 
soul of the Old Testament is the promise of the 
Messiah, which began in Paradise with the prot- 
evangelium of the serpent-bruiser, and culminated 
in the testimony of John the Baptist, pointing to 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Lamb of God, which ta- 
keth away the sin of the world. See Messiah, Mes- 

SIANISM. 

. 2. The New Testament Christology: It is the 
unanimous teaching of the New Testament writings 
that Christ combines in a most real though mys- 
terious way the double character of a unique divine 
sonship and a unique sinless manhood in one har- 
mpnious personality; and that by this very con- 
stitution of his person he is qualified to be the Lord 
and Savior of the human race, and the only Media- 
tor between God and man. He represents at once 
the nearest approach which God can make to man, 
and the nearest approach which man can make to 
God. The orthodox christology, handed down 
from the early Church, is an attempt to formu- 
late this “ mystery of godliness” in definite state- 
ments and to guard it against error; but every age 
must grapple anew with this problem of problems, 
and make it alive and fruitful for its own intel- 
lectual and spiritual benefit. 

Christ stron^y asserts his humanity, and calls 
himself about eighty times in the Gospels “ the Son 
of Man” (q.v.) ; not a son of man among other de- 
scendants of Adam, but the Son of Man emphat- 
ically as the representative of the whole race. He is 
thus interpreted by the apostles to be the second 
Adam, descended from heaven (cf. Bom. v. and 


CHRISTOLOGY. 


The Medieval Church (§ 4). 

VI. The Ecumenical Christology. 

1. Its Leading Ideas. 

2. Criticism. 

Favorable Opinions (§ 1). 
Objections and Criticisms (5 2). 
Real Value (§ 3). 

VII, The Orthodox Protestant Chris- 
tology. 

VIII. The Scholastic Lutheran Chris- 
tology. 

1. The Communicatio Idiomatum. 

2. The Doctrine of the Twofold State 

of Christ. 

3. The Threefold Office of Christ. 
IX. The Kenosis Controversy Be- 
tween Giessen and Tiibingen. 

X. Modern Christologies. 

1. The Humanitarian or Unitarian 

Christology. 

2. The Pantheistic Christology. 

3. The Christology of Schleiermacher 

and His School. 

Schleiermacher (§ 1). 
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I Cor. XV.); the ideal, the perfect, the absolute man, 
the head of a new race, the king of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, the model man for universal 
1. Christ imitation. While putting himself on a 
the par with us as man, he claims at the 
Ideal 3ilan. same time, as the Son of Man, superi- 
ority over all, and freedom from sin, 
and thus stands solitary and alone as the one and 
only spotless human being in the midst of a fallen 
race, as an oasis of living water and fresh verdure, 
surrounded by a barren desert. He nowhere con- 
fesses sin, betrays a consciousness of sin, or asks 
pardon for sin; and this was not because he did not 
feel the evil of sin, for he pardoned sin and con- 
demned sins in the severest terms. He alone 
needed no repentance, no conversion, no regenera- 
tion, no pardon. This sinlessness of Christ is the 
great moral miracle of history which underlies all 
his miraculous works, and explains them as natural 
manifestations of his miraculous person. 

On the other hand, Christ as emphatically as- 
serts his divinity, and calls himself not simply a 
son of God among other children of God by adop- 
tion, but the Son of God (q.v.) above all others, 
in a peculiar sense; the Son by nature; the Son from 
eternity; the Son who alone knows the Father, 
who reveals the Father to us, who calls him, not 
our ” Father (as we are directed to pray), but 
'' my ” Father. He is, as his favorite disciple 
calls him, the “ only-begotten Son (according 
to some of the oldest manuscripts, '' the only-be- 
gotten God,'' Gk. theos); or, as the Nicene theology 
expresses it, '^eternally begotten of the essence 
(Gk. omia) of the Father.” He is thus represented 
by himself; and the representation which he makes 
of himself was affirmed by the apostles. Paul 
never calls him “ the son of man,” but frequently 
the son of God ” (“ God's own son,” Rom, viii. 
3, 32, etc.). To the apostles Christ was a di\’ine- 
human being, truly God and truly 
2. Yet man in one person; and his words 
also God. and acts and sufferings have a corre- 
sponding character and effect. Hence 
he puts forth claims which in the mouth of every 
other man, no matter how wise and how good, 
would sound like blasphemy or limacy, but which 
from his lips appear as natural as the rays of light 
emanating from the sun. He represents himself con- 
stantly as being sent from God, or as having come 
directly from God, to teach this world what he had 
not learned from any school or book. He calls 
himself the Light of the World, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; he invites all men to come to him, 
that they may find rest and peace; he claims the 
power to forgive sins, and to raise the dead; he 
says, I am the Resurrection and the Life,” and 
he promises eternal life to every one that believeth 
in him. Even in the moment of his deepest humil- 
iation, he proclaimed himself the King of truth, 
and the Ruler and Judge of mankind. His king- 
dom is to be coextensive with the race, and ever- 
lasting as eternity itself. And with this conscious- 
ness he sent forth his disciples to proclaim the gospel 
of salvation to every creature, forewarning them of 
persecution and pledging them his presence to the 
end of the world, and a crown of glory in heaven. 


He coordinates himself in the baptismal formula 
with the Eternal Father and the Eternal Spirit, and 
allows himself to be worshiped by the skeptical 
Thomas as his “ Lord ” and his “ God.” 

This central truth of Christ's divine-human 
person and work is set forth in the New Testa- 
ment writings, not as a logically formulated dogma, 
but as a living fact and glorious truth, as an object 
of faith, a source of comfort, and a stimulus to a 
holy life, in humble imitation of Ms perfect example* 
The simple narrative of the Gospels is far more pow- 
erful for the general benefit of mankind than all the 
systems of theology. But the mind of the Church 
must meditate, and try to grasp this truth; and 
the New Testament itself furnishes ever new impulse 
and food for theological speculation. The formu- 
lated statement of christology begins as early as 
Paul and John. 

n. The Ante-Nicene Christology, from 100 a.d. 
to the Council of Nicaea, 325. — 1. The Early Simple 
Faith: The ecclesiastical development of the fun- 
damental dogma started from Peter's confession 
of the Messiahship of Jesus (Matt. xvi. 16), and 
from John's doctrine of the incarnate Logos (John 
i. 14). It was stimulated by two opposite here- 
sies — Ebionism and Gnosticism; the one essen- 
tially Jewish, the other essentially heathen; the 
one affirming the humanity of Ciirist to the exclu- 
sion of his divinity, the other rumiing into the 
opposite error by resolving his humanity into a 
delusive show (Gk. dokesis, phantasma; 
1. Heresies, see Docetism); both agreeing in the 
denial of the incarnation, or the real 
and abiding union of the divine and human in the 
person of our Lord. There also arose in the second 
and third centuries two forms of Unitarianism or 
Monarchianism: (1) The Rationalistic or Dynamic 
Unitarianism — ^represented by the Alogi, Thcodotus, 
Artemon, and Paul of Samosata — ^whicli either de- 
nied the divinity of Christ altogether, or resolved 
it into a mere power (Gk. dynamis)j although its 
representatives generally admitted Ms supernatural 
generation by the Holy Spirit. (2) The Patripas- 
sian and Sabellian Unitarianism, which maintained 
the divinity of Christ, but merged it into the es- 
sence of the Father, and so denied the independent, 
preexistent personality of Christ. So Praxeas, 
Noetus, Callistus (Pope Calixtus I.), Boryllus of 
Bostra, and Sabellius. See the articles on the here- 
sies named and their representatives. 

In antagonism to these heresies, the Church 
taught the full divinity of Christ (against Ebion- 
ism and rationalistic MonarcManism), 

Chimch humanity (against Gnosticism 

Doctrine. Manicheiism), and Ms independent 

personality (against Patripassianism 
and Sabellianism). The dogma was developed in 
close connection with the dogma of the Trinity, 
which resulted, by logical necessity, from the deity 
of Christ and the deity of the Holy Spirit on the 
basis of the fundamental truth of Monotheism. 

The ante-Nicene christology passed through 
many obstructions, loose statements, uncertain 
conjectures and speculations; but the instinct 
and main current of the Church was steadily 
toward the Nicene and Chalcedonian creed-state- 
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ments, especially if the worship and devotional 
life as well as the theological literature be con- 
sidered. Christ was the object of 
^ worship, prayer, and praise from the 
CliriSj^C^n- beginning, as must be inferred 
sistently passages of the New Testa- 

Held. ment as John xx. 2S; Acts vii. 59, 60, 
ix. 14, 21; I Cor. i. 2; Phil. ii. 10; 
Heb. i. 6; I John v. 13-15; Rev. v. 6-13; from 
the heathen testimony of Pliny the Younger con- 
cerning the singing of hymns to Christ as God 
Carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere/* Epist, x. 97); 
from the Gloria in Excelsis,^^ which was the 
daily morning hymn of the Eastern Church as early 
as the second century; from the Tersanctus 
from the Hjnnn of Clement of Alexandria to the 
divine Logos (Pcedagogus, iii. 12); from the state- 
ments of Origen (Contra Celsum^ viii. 67) and 
Eusebius {Eist. eccl, v. 28); and from many other 
testimonies. Christ was believed to be divine, and 
adored as divine, before he was clearly taught to 
be divine. The ante-Nicene rules of faith as they 
are found in the writings of Irenseus, Origen, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, etc., are in essential agree- 
ment among themselves and with the Apostles' 
Creed, as it appears, first in the fourth century, 
especially at Rome and Aquileia. (Cf. Rufinus,X>e 
symholo.) They all confess the divine-human 
character of Christ as the chief object of the Chris- 
tian faith, but in the form of facts, and in simple, 
popular style, not in the form of doctrinal or logical 
statement. The Nicene Creed is much more ex- 
plicit and dogmatic in consequence of the preceding 
contest with heresy; but the substance of the faith 
is the same in the Nicene and Apostles' Creeds. 
(For these Ante-Nicene Rxfies of Faith, cf. Schaff, 
Creeds, ii. 11-45.) 

2. Tlieologrical Speculations: In the apostolic 
Fathers only simple practical. Biblical statements 
arc found, with reminiscences of apostolic preach- 
ing for the purposes of edification. Ignatius of 
Antioch calls Christ God without qualification 
{Ad Ephes., vii. 18; -cf. Ad Bo7n., vi.). Polycarp 
calls him the eternal Son of God " {Ad Phil., ii. 8), 
and associates him in his last prayer with the Father 
and the Spirit {Martyrium Polycarpi, xiv.). The 
theological speculation on the person of Christ 
began with Justin Martyr, and was carried on by 
Clement of Aexandria and Origen, in the^ East; 
by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian, in the 
West. 

Justin Martyr (d. 166) takes up the Johannean 
Logos idea, which proved a very fruitful germ 
of theological speculation. It was prepared by the 
Old Testament personification of the word and 
wisdom of God, assumed an idealistic shape in 
Philo of Alexandria, and reached a realistic com- 
pletion in St. John, although it is not 

1. Justin likely that John's had anything more 
Martyr, in common with Philo's idea than the 
name “Logos." Following the sugges- 
tion of the double meaning of the Greek logos {ratw 
and oraiio), Justin distinguishes in the Logos two 
elements — ^the immanent and the transitive; the 
revelation of God ad intra, and the revelation 
ad extra. He teaches the procession of the Logos 


from tho free will (not the essence) of God by gen- 
eration, without division or diminution of the divine 
substance. This begotten Logos he conceives as a 
hypostatical being, a person distinct from the 
Father, and subordinate to him.. He coordinates 
God, the Son, and the prophetic Spirit, as objects 
of Christian worship {Apol., i. 6). Peculiar is his 
doctrine of the logos spermatikos, the “ seminal 
Logos," or the Word disseminated among men, 

1. e., Christ before the incarnation, who scattered 
elements of truth and virtue among the heathen 
philosophers and poets, although they did not 
know it. 

Clement of Alexandria (d. 220) sees in the Logos 
the ultimate principle of all existence (without 
beginning, and timeless), the revealer 

2. Clement of the Father, the sum of all intelli- 
of Alex- gence and wisdom, the personal truth, 
andria, the author of the world, the source of 

light and life, the educator of the 
race, who at last became man to make us par- 
takers of his divine nature. Like some other 
ante-Nicene Fathers (Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
and Origen), he conceived the outward appear- 
ance of Christ's humanity in the state of humiliar 
tion to have been literally without form or come- 
liness (Isa. liii. 2, 3); but he had made a distinction 
between two kinds of beauty — the outward beauty 
of the flesh, which soon fades away; and the moral 
beauty of the soul, which is permanent, and shone 
even through the servant form of our Lord {Pesda- 
gogus, iii. 1). 

Origen (d. 254) felt the whole weight of the 
christological problem, but obscured it by foreign 
speculations, and prepared the way both for the 
Arian heresy and the Athanasian orthodoxy, 
though more fully for the latter. On the one 
hand he closely approaches the Nicene komo- 
ousion by bringing the Son into union with the 
essence of the Father, and ascribing to him the 
attribute of eternity. He is, properly, 

3. Origren. the author of the Nicene doctrine of 
eternal generation of the Son from the 
essence of the Father (though he usually represents 
the generation as an act of the will of the Father). 
But, on the other hand, he teaches subordinationism 
by calling the Son simply “ God," and “ a second 
God," but not “the God” {ho theos or autos theos), 
Tn bis views on the humanity of Christ, he ap- 
proached the semi-Gaostic Docetism, and ascribed 
to the glorified body of Christ ubiquity (in which 
he was followed by Gregory of Nyssa). His ene- 
mies charged him with teaching a double Christ 
(answering to the lower Jesus, and the higher Sot^ 
of the Gnostics), and a merely temporary validity 
of the body of the Redeemer. As to the relation 
of the two natures in Christ, he was the first to use 
the term “ God-man " and to apply the favorite 
illustration of fire heating and penetrating the 
iron, without altering its character. 

The Western Church was not so fruitful in 
speculation, but, upon the whole, sounder and 
more self-consistent. The key-note was struck by 
Irenseus (d. 202), who, though of Eastern origin, 
spent his active life in the south of France. He 
carries special weight as a pupil of Polycarp of 
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Smyrna, and through him a gr^d-pupil of St. 
John, the inspired master. He likewise uses the 
terms '' Logos and '' Son of God interchange- 
ably, and concedes the distinction, made also by 
the Valentinians, between the inward and the 
uttered word, in reference to man; but contests the 
application of it to God, who is above 
4. Irenseus. all antitheses, absolutely simple and 
unchangeable, and in whom before 
and after, thinking and speaking, coincide. He 
repudiates also speculative or a 'priori attempts to 
explain the derivation of the Son from the Father. 
This he holds to be an incomprehensible mystery. 
He is content to define the actual distinction b^ 
tween Father and Son by saying that the former is 
God revealing himself; the latter, God revealed. 
The one is the ground of revelation; the other is the 
actual, appearing revelation itself. Hence he 
calls the Father “the invisible of the Son”; and 
the Son, “ the visible of the Father.” He dis- 
crirninates most rigidly the conceptions of genera- 
tion and of creation. The Son, though begotten 
of the Father, is still, like him, distinguished from 
the created world as increate — ^without beg innin g, 
and eternal; all plainly showing that Irenseus is 
much nearer the Nicene dogma of the essential 
identity of the Son with the Father than Justin 
Martyr and the Alexandrians. When, as he does 
in several passages, he still subordinates the Son to 
the Father, he is certainly inconsistent, and that 
for want of an accurate distinction between the 
eternal Logos and the incarnate Christ. Expres- 
sions like “ My Father is greater than I,” which 
apply only to the Christ of history, in the state of 
humiliation, he refers also, like Justin and Origen, 
to the eternal Logos. On the other hand, he is 
charged with leaning in the opposite direction — 
toward the Sabellian and Patripassian views — ^but 
imjustly. Apart from his frequent want of pre- 
cision in expression, he steers in general, with sure 
Biblical and churctdy tact, equally clear of both 
extremes, and asserts alike the essential unity 
and the eternal personal distinction of the Father 
fl-Tid the Son. He vindicates at length the true and 
full humanity of Christ against the Docetism of the 
Gnostic schools. Christ must be man, like us in 
body, soul, and spirit, though without sin if he 
would redeem us from sin, and make us perfect. 
He is the second Adam, the absolute, universal man, 
the prototype and summing up of the whole race. 
He ^so teaches a close union of the divinity and 
humanity in Christ, in which the former is the 
active principle, and the seat of personality, the 
latter the passive and receptive principle. 

TertuUian (about 220) can not escape the charge 
of subordinationism. He blxmtly calls the Father 
the whole divine substance, and the Son a part of it, 
illustrating their relation by the figures of the 
fountain and the stream, the sun and the beam. 
He would not have two suns, he says; but he might 
call Christ God, as Paul does in Rom, ix. 5. The 
sunbeam, too, in itself considered, may be called 
sun, but not the stm a beam. Sun and beam are 
two distinct things (species) in one essence (svh- 
$tantia)y as God and the World, as the Father and 
the Son. But figurative language must not be 


taken too strictly, and it must be remembered that 
TertuUian was especially interested to distinguish 
the Son from the Father, in oppo- 
6. Tertul- sition to the Patripassian Praxeas. 
lian. In other respects ho did the Church 
christology material service. He pro- 
pounds a threefold hypostatical existence of the 
Son (filiatio): (1) The preexistent, eternal imma- 
nence of the Son in the Father,^ they being as in- 
separable as reason and word in man, who was 
created in the image of God, and hence in a measure 
reflects his being; (2) the coming forth of the Son 
with the Father for the purpose of the creation; 
(3) the manifestation of the Son in the world by 
the incarnation. He advocates the entire yet sin- 
less humanity of Christ, against both the Hocetistic 
Gnostics (A-dv. l^IcLrcionon and De CQ,rne Christi) 
and the Patripassians (Adv, Praxeam), He ac- 
cuses the former of making Clirist, who is all truth, 
a half lie, and, by the denial of Ins flesh, resolving 
all his work in the flesh into an empty show. Ho 
urges against the latter that God the Father is 
incapable of suffering and change. Professor War- 
field (see bibliography) lays much stress upon the 
definition which TertuUian gives of the Trinity, 
and regards TertuUian rather than Origen as the 
real father of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

Dionysius, bishop of Rome (262), came nearest 
the Nicene view. He maintained distinctly, in 
^ the controversy with Dionysius of 

Alexandria, the unity of essence and 
of Borne. threefold personal distinction of 

Father, Son, and Spirit, in opposition 
to Sabellianism, tritheism, and subordinationism. 
His view is embodied in a fragment preserved by 
Athanasius (De sententiis DionysU, iv., and Routh, 
ReliquicB sacrcBy iii., Oxford, 1846, p, 384). 

TTT. The Nicene Christology, from 325 to 381: 
This is the result of the struggle with Arianism and 
semi-Arianism, which agitated the Eastern Church 
for more than half a century. The Arian heresy 
denied the strict deity of Christ (his cocquality 
■with the Father), and taught that he is a subor- 
dinate divinity, Afferent in essence from God (Gk. 
hetero-ousios), preexisting before the world, yet not 
eternal (“ there was a time when he was not ”), 
himself a creature of the will of God out of nothing 
(Gk. ktisma ex ouk onion), who created this present 
world, and became incarnate for our salvation. 
Semi-Arianism held an untenable middle ground 
between the Arian hetero-oitsia and the orthodox 
homo-oitsia, or coequality of the Son with the Father, 
and asserted the homoirousia, or similarity of essence, 
which was a very elastic term, and might be con- 
tracted into an Arian, or stretched into an ortho- 
dox, sense, according to the general spirit and tend- 
ency of the men who held it. 

In opposition to these heresies, Athanasius of 
Alexandria (“the father of orthodoxy”) and the 
three Cappadocian bishops — Basil, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa — ^maintained 
and defended -with superior ability, vigor, and 
perseverance, the homo-ousia, i.e., the essential 
oneness of the Son ■with the Father, or his eternal 
divinity, as the corner-stone of the whole Christian 
system. This doctrine triumphed in the councils 
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of Nici.t?a (325) and Constantinople (381), and is 
expressed in the Nicccno-Constautinopolitan Creed, 
which has stood ever since like an immovable rock: 

“ (W'e believe) ... in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, begotten of the Father before all worlds 
[God of God], Light of Light, Very God of Very God, Begot- 
ten, not made, being of one substance with the Father; by 
whom all things were made; who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary,” etc. 

See Arianism; Athanasius; Constantinopol- 
iTAN Creed; Nigjsa, Councils of. 

rV. The Chalcedonian Christology: This finds 
its normal expression in the Chalcedonian state- 
ment of 451 (see below, § 2). It was the answer of 
the orthodox Church to the heresies relating to the 
proper constitution of Christ's divine-human per- 
son, of which the chief were three, viz., (1) Apol- 
linarianism, a partial denial of the humanity of 
Christ. Apollinaris (the Younger) of Laodicea 
(q.v.; d. 390), on the basis of the Platonic trichot- 
omy, ascribed to Christ a human body (Gk. soma) 
and animal soul (psyche alogos), but not a human 
spirit or reason (psyche logike, nous, pneuma)) he 
put the divine Logos in the place of 
the rational soul, and thus substituted 
Answer ^ theos sarkophoros for a real thean- 
Heresies. ^ mixed middle being for a 

divine-human person. From this er- 
ror it follows, cither that the rational soul of man 
was not redeemed, or that it needed no redemption. 
(2) Nestorianism (from Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, d. in exile 440; see Nestorius) 
admitted the full deity and the full hu m anity of 
Christ, but put them into loose mechanical con- 
junction, or affinity (Gk. synapheia), rather than a 
vital and personal union (hendsis); and hence it 
objected to the unscriptural term mother of God ” 
(Gk. theotokos, Lat. Deipara), as applied to the Vir- 
gin Mary, while willing to call her '^mother of 
Christ " (Christotokos). (3) Eutychianism (from 
Eutyches, presbyter at Constantinople, d. after 
451; see Eutychianism) is the very opposite of 
Nestorianism, and sacrificed the distinction of the 
two natures in Christ to the unity of the person 
to such an extent as to make the incarnation an 
absorption of the human nature by the divine, or a 
deification of human nature, even of the body: 
hence the Eutychians thought it proper to use the 
phrases “ God is bom,” God suffered,” " God 
was crucified,” God died.” 

The third and fourth ecumenical councils (Ephe- 
sus, 431, and Chalcedon, 451) settled the question 
of the precise relation of the two na- 
2. The tures in Christ's person. The decree of 
Chalce- Council of Ephesus, under the lead 
donian violent Cyril of Alexandria, was 

merely negative, a condemnation of 
the error of Nestorius, and leaned a 
little toward the opposite error^ of Eutyches. Nes- 
torianism triumphed temporarily in the Robber 
Synod ” of Ephesus, in 449, under the lead of 
Dioseuxus of Alexandria, who inherited^ all the 
bad, and none of the good, qualities of his prede- 
cessor, Cyril. But Dyophysitism reasserted itself; 
and Dioscurus and Eutyches were condemned by 


the Council of Chalcedon. This council gave a 
clear and full statement of the orthodox chris- 
tology as follows (for Greek and Latin text and 
notes, cf. Schaff, Creeds, ii. 62-65); 

“ Following the holy Fathers, we all with one consent 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect m 
Manhood; truly God and truly man, of a rea.sonable [rational] 
soul and body; consubstantial [coequal] with the Father 
according to the Godhead, and consubstantial with us accord- 
ing to the Manhood; in all things like unto us, without sin, 
begotten before all ages of the Father according to the God- 
head, and in these latter days, for us and for our salvation, 
bom of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God, according to the 
Manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begot- 
ten, to be acknowledged in two natures, ineonfusedly, un- 
changedbly^ indivisihly, inseparably; the distinction of na- 
tures being by no means taken away by the union, but 
rather the property of each nature being preserved, and con- 
curring in one Person and one Subsistence, not parted or 
divided into two Persons, but one and the same Son, and 
only-begotten, God the 'iWord, the Lord Jesus Christ; as the 
prophets from the beginning [have declared] concerning 
him, and the Lord Jesus Christ himself has taught us, and 
the Creed of the holy Fathers has handed down to us.” 

The same doctrine is set forth in a more con- 
densed form in the second part of the Symbolum 
Quicunque, or the so-called Athanasian CJreed (for 
text and transl., with notes, cf. Schaff, Creeds, ii. 
66-71; see Athanasian Creed). 

V. The Post-Chalcedonian Christology; The 
Chalcedonian decision did not stop the contro- 
versy, and called for a supplementary statement 
concerning the two wills of Christ, corresponding 
to the two natures. Eutychianism revived in the 

form of Monophysitism (see Monopht- 

1. Mono- sites), or the doctrine that Christ had 
pliysitism. but one composite nature (Gk. mia 

physis synthetos or mia physis ditte). 
It makes the humanity of Christ a mere accident 
of the immutable divine substance. The liturgical 
shibboleth of the Monophysites was “ God has been 
crucified,” and they even introduced the idea into 
the Trisagion (q.v.); hence they are also called 
Theopaschites (from theos, God,” and paschein, 
“to suffer”). The tedious Monophysite contro- 
versies convulsed the Eastern Church for more 
than a hundred years, weakened its power, and 
facilitated the conquest of Mohammedanism. The 
fifth ecumenical council (553) made a partial con- 
cession to the Monophysites, but did not recon- 
cile them. They separated, like the Nestorians, 
from the orthodox Greek Church, and continue 
to this day under various names and organizar- 
tions— the Jacobites in Syria, the Copts in Egypt, 
the Abyssinians, and the Armenians. 

Closely connected with Monophysitism was Mon- 
othelitism (see Monothblites), or the doctrine 
that Christ had but one wiU, as he had but one 
person. The orthodox maintained that will is an 
attribute of nature, rather than of person, and 
consequently that Christ had two wills — a hunm n 

will and a divine will — ^both working 

2. Mono- in harmony. The Monothelite con- 
thelitism. troversy lasted from 633 to 680. The 

Emperor Heradius proposed a com- 
promise formula— "One divme-human energy (nvui 
theandriM mergeia); but it was opposed in the 
West. The sixth ecumenical council condemned 
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the Monothelite heresy, and repeated the Chalcc- 
donian Creed, with the following supplement con- 
cerning the two wills (cf. Schaff, Creeds j ii. 72-73): 

“ And we likewise preach two natural wilU in him [Jesus 
Christ], and two natural operations undivided, inconvertible, 
inseparable, unmixod, according to the doctrine of the holy 
Fathers; and the two natural wills [are] not contrary (far 
from it), as the impious heretics assert, but his human will 
follows the divine will, and is not resisting or reluctant, but 
rather subject to his divine and omnipotent will. For it 
was proper that the will of the flesh should be moved, but 
be subjected to the di-Nune will, according to the wise Atha- 
nasius.” 

The same council condemned Pope Honorius I. 
(625-638) as a Monothelite heretic, and his suc- 
cessors confirmed its decision. Monothelitism con- 
tinued among the Maronites on Mount Lebanon, 
who, however, afterward submitted to the Roman 
Church, as well as among the Monophysites, who 
are all Monothelites. 

With the sixth ecumenical council closes the de- 
velopment of the ancient Catholic christology. 

The Adoption controversy (see Adop- 

3. Adop- tionism), which arose in Spain and 

tionism. France toward the close of the eighth 
century, turned upon the question 
whether Christ as man was the Son of God by nature 
(naturaliter)) or simply by adoption (nuncupative). 
The Adoptionists maintained the latter, and shifted 
the whole idea of sonship from the person to whom 
it belongs to the nature. Their theory was a modi- 
fication of the Nestorian error, and was condemned 
in a synod at Frankfort, 794; but it did not result 
in a positive addition to the creed statements. 

The scholastic theology of the Middle Ages made 
no progress in christology, and confined itself 
to a dialectical analysis and defense 
4. The Me- of the Chalcedonian dogma, with a 
dieval one-sided reference to the divine na- 

Church. ture of Christ. John of Damascus 
in the East, and Thomas Aquinas in 
the West, were the ablest exponents of the Chalce- 
donian dogma. The medieval Church almost for- 
got, over the glorious divinity of our Lord, his real 
humanity (except his passion), and substituted for 
it virtually the worship of the Virgin Mary, who 
seemed to appeal more tenderly and effectively to 
all the human sensibilities and sympathies of the 
heart than the exalted Savior. 

VL The Ecumenical Christology (i.e., the chris- 
tology taught in common by the doctrinal standards 
of the Greek, Latin, and Evangelical Protestant 
Churches). 

1. Its Leading: Ideas: These may be stated as 
follows: (1) A true incarnation of the Logos, i.e., 
the second person in the Ckidhead (Gk. enanthro- 
'pesis theou, ensarkdsis ton logon, Lat. incarnaiio 
verbi). This is an actual assumption of the whole 
human nature — ^body, soul, and spirit — ^into an 
abiding union with the divine personality of the 
eternal Logos, so that they constitute, from the 
rnoment of the supernatural conception, one un- 
divided life. The incarnation is neither a con- 
version or transmutation of the divine nature 
into the human nature, nor a conversion of man 
into God, and consequent absorption of the one, 
nor a confusion (Gk. krasis. synchysis) of the two. 


On the other hand, it is not a mere indwelling 
(Gk. enoikesis, Lat. inhabit atio) of the one in the 
other, nor an outward, transitory connection (Gk. 
synapheia, Lat. conjunctio) of the two factors. 
(2) The distinction between nature and person. 
Nature or substance (essence, Gk. ousia) denotes the 
totality of powers and qualities wliich constitute 
a being; while person (Gk. hypostasu, prosopon) is 
the ego, the self-conscious, self-asserting, and acting 
subject. The Logos assumed, not a human per- 
son (else we should have two persons — a divine 
and a human), but human nature, which is common 
to us all. (3) The God-man (Gk. thcanthropofi) as 
the result of the incarnation. Christ is not a (N<'s- 
torian) double being, with two persons, nor a 
compound (Apolliiiarian or Monophysito) middle 
being, a tertium quid, partly divine and partly 
human; but ho is one person, at once wliolly 
divine and wholly human. (4) The duality of 
the natures. The orthodox doctrine maintains, 
against Eutycliianism, the distinction of na- 
tures, even after the act of incarnation, with- 
out confusion or conversion (Gk. asyncliytos and 
atreptos, Lat. inconfuse and immutabilitcr) , yet, on 
the other hand, without division or separation 
(Gk. adiairetos and achdristos, Lat. indivise and 
inseparabiliter); so that the divine will ever re- 
main divine, and the human ever human; and yet 
the two have continually one common life, and 
interpenetrate each other, like the persons of the 
Trinity (Gk. perichdresis). According to a fa- 
miliar figure, the divine nature pervades the hu- 
man as the fire pervades the iron. Christ has all 
the properties which the Father has, except the 
property of being unbegotten; and he has all the 
properties which the tot Adam had before the 
fall; he has, therefore (according to John of Da- 
mascus), two consciousnesses and two physical 
wills, or faculties of self-determination (Gk. 
autexousia). This is the extreme border to 
which the doctrine of two natures can be car- 
ried, without an assertion of two full personalities; 
and it is almost impossible to draw the line. (5) The 
unity of the person (Gk. hendsis kath^ hypo- 
stasin, hendsis hypostatike, Lat. unio hypostatica or 
unio personalis). The union of the divine and 
human nature in Christ is a peimancnt state, result- 
ing from the incarnation, and is a real, supernatural, 
personal, and inseparable union, in distinction from 
an essential absorption or confusion, or from a 
mere moral union, or from a mystical union, such 
as holds between the believer and Christ. The 
two natures constitute but one personal life, and 
yet remain distinct. "The same who is true 
God,” says Pope Leo I. in Ms famous Epistle, 
wMch anticipated the decision of Chalccdon, " is 
also true man; and in this unity there is no deceit, 
for in it the lowliness of man and the majesty of 
God perfectly pervade one another. . . . Because 
the two natures make only one person, we read, 
on the one hand, *The Son of man came down 
from heaven ’ (John in. 13), while yet the Son of 
God took flesh from the Virgin; and, on the other 
hand, ' The Son of God was crucified and buried,’ 
while yet he suffered, not in his Godhead, as 
coetemal and consubstantial with the Father, 
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but in the weakness of human nature.’ ' (6) 

The whole work of Christ is to be attributed 
to his person, and not to the one or the other 
nature exclusively. The person is the acting 
subject; the nature, the organ or medium. It is 
the one divine-human person of Christ that wrought 
miracles by virtue of his divine nature, and that 
suffered through the sensorium of his human nature. 
The superhuman effect and infinite merit of the 
Redeemer’s work must be ascribed to liis person, 
because of his divinity; while it is his human- 
ity alone that made him capable of, and liable 
to, temptation, suffering, and death, and renders 
him an example for our imitation. (7) The An- 
hypostasia, or, more accurately, the Enhypostasia 
(Impersonality), of the human nature of Christ. 
The meaning is that Christ’s human nature had 
no independent personality of its own, and that 
the divine nature is the root and basis of his 
personality. His humanity was enh 3 rpostatized 
through union with the Logos, or incorporated 
into his personality. The Synod of Chalcedon 
says nothing of this feature; it was an afterthought 
developed by John of Damascus. It seems incon- 
sistent with the dyotheletic theory; for a being with 
consciousness and will has the two essential ele- 
ments of personality, while an impersonal will 
seems to be a mere animal instinct. Ritschl {Jm- 
tification and Reconciliation, New York, 1900, p. 
437) says: That the divine revealing Word con- 
stitutes the form, and the human individual the 
substance, of the person of Christ ... is what in 
the end the doctrine of the Greek Church comes to. 
For the theory of the anh 3 rpostasis of the human 
nature in Christ ... is intelligible only if the 
Divine Logos is the form in which this human in- 
dividual exists, outside of which he has no real 
existence at all. For the form is the basis of real- 
ity.” 

2. Criticism: The Chalcedonian christology is 
regarded by the Greek and Roman, and by the 
majority of the orthodox English and American 
theologians, as the highest christological knowl- 

1 Favor attainable in this world. Dr. 

ableOoml Shedd {History of Christian Doctrine, 
ions. * York, 1863, p. 408) thinks it 

probable that “ the human mind is 
unable to go beyond it in the endeavor to unfold 
the mystery of Christ’s complex person.” Dr. 
Hodge (Systematic Theology, ii., New York, 1872, 
pp. 397 sqq.) notices and criticizes several of the 
more recent ” erroneous and heretical doctrines,’^ 
but holds to the Chalcedonian statement as adopted 
by the scholastic Calvinists of the seventeenth 
century. 

On the other hand, the Chalcedonian chris- 
tology has been subjected to a rigorous criticism 
in Germany by Evangelical as well as rationalistic 
divines — ^by Schleiermacher, Baur, Domer, Rothe, 
and the modem Kenoticists, also by Ritschl and his 
followers, and by Professor Paine in America. It 
is charged with a defective psychology, and now with 
dualism, now with doeetism, according as its dis- 
tinction of two natures or the personal unity is 
made its most prominent feature. It is said to 
oscillate between two extremes, without truly recon- 


ciling them; as the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
stands between tritheism and modalism, now leaning 
to the one, now to the other, when either the tri- 
personality or the union is emphasized. It assumes 
two natures in one person; while the dogma of the 
Trinity assumes three persons in one nature. 
Professor Paine (Critical History of the Evolution 
of Trinitarianism, Boston, 1900, p. 279) marvels 
how such a bald antinomy, Christ wholly God 
and wholly man, could have been adopted by theo- 
logians who were adepts in the Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophies.” Again he speaks of the 
Chalcedonian christology as ""an unhistorical and 
unscientific violation of logical and psychological 
laws.” The Chalcedonian definition, it is further 
objected, teaches a complete human 
tions an^ nature with reason and will, and yet 
Criti- denies it personality. It does not do 
cisms. to the genuine humanity of 

Christ in the Gospels, and to all those 
passages which assert its re^ growth. It over- 
shadows the human by the divine. It puts the 
final result at the beginning, and ignores the inter- 
vening process. If we read the Gospel history, we 
find that Christ was a helpless infant on his mother’s 
breast — and therefore not omnipotent till after 
the resurrection, when “ all authority in heaven and 
on earth ” was given unto him (Matt, xxviii. 18); he 
grew in wisdom, and learned obedience (Luke ii. 
40; Heb. v. 8), and was ignorant of the day of 
judgment (Mark xiii. 32), therefore not omniscient; 
he moved from place to place, and was therefore 
not omnipresent before his ascension to heaven; 
he was destitute of his divine glory, which he was 
to regain after his death (John xvii. 5). To con- 
fine these limitations and imperfections to his 
human nature, while in his divine nature he was, 
at one and the same time, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent, even in the manger and on the 
cross, is to destroy the personal unity of life, and 
to make two Christs. How can ignorance and omni- 
science simultaneously coexist in one and the same 
mind? How can one and the same individual per- 
vade and rule the universe in the same moment in 
which he exclaims, ” My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me? ” Christ speaks and acts 
throughout as one undivided ego. We must, there- 
fore, so reconstruct or improve the Chalcedonian 
christology as to conform it to the historical realness 
of his humanity, to the full meaning of his own 
sayings concerning himself, and to all the facts 
of his life. This is generally felt among the Evan- 
gelical theologians in Germany, where christo- 
logical speculation has been most active since the 
Reformation, and by not a few in other countries. 
If anything has resulted from the multitude of 
lives of Christ, written by learned and able men in 
the nineteenth century, it is the fact of the perfect 
and unique divine-human personality of Jesus of 
Nazareth (cf. some good remarks on this subject 
by Dr. J. 0. Dykes, in the Expository Times, Jan., 
1906, pp. 151 sqq.). 

At the same time the Chalcedonian dogma is 
the ripest fruit of the christological speculations 
and controversies of the ancient Church, and 
can never be lost. It gave the clearest expres- 
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sion to the faith in the incarnation for ages to 
come. It saves the full idea of the God-man as to 
the essential elements, however imper- 

3. Real feet the form in which it is cast. It 

Value. defines with sound religious judgment 
the boundary-line which separates 
christological truth from christological error. It 
guards against two opposite dangers — the Scylla of 
Nestorian dualism, and the Charybdis of Eutychian 
Monophysitism, or against an abstract separation 
of the divine and human, and an absorption of the 
human by the divine. It excludes also every kind 
of mixture of the two natures which would result in 
a being which is neither divine nor human. With 
these safeguards, theological speculation may boldly 
and hopefully move on, and penetrate, if possible, 
deeper and deeper into the central truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

Vn. The Orthodox Protestant Christology: The 
churches of the Reformation (Lutheran, Anglican, 
and Calvinistic) adopted in their confessions of 
faith, either in form or in substance, the three ecu- 
menical creeds, and with them the ancient Catholic 
doctrines of the Trinity and of Christ’s divine- 
human character and work. They condemned the 
old and new Antitrinitarians, and the peculiar 
doctrine of the Socinians — that Christ was raised 
by his own merit to a participation in the divine 
honor and dignity. The Unitarians, like the Ana- 
baptists, were everywhere (except in Poland and 
Transylvania) imprisoned, exiled, or executed; and 
the unfortunate Servetus was burned as a heretic 
under the eyes of Calvin and with the approval of 
the mild BuUinger and Melanchthon. The following 
are the relevant passages from the principal Protes- 
tant confessions. 

The Augsburg Confession of the Lutheran Church 
(1530), Art. iii. (J>e Filio Dei): 

** The Word, that is, the Son of God, took unto him man’s 
nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary, so that there 
are two natures, the divine and the human, inseparably 
joined together in unity of person; one Christ, true God and 
true man: who was bom of the Virgin Mary, truly suffered, 
was crucified, dead, and buried.” 

The Second Helvetic Confession, by BuUinger 
(1566), chap, xi.: 

There are in one and the same Jesus Christ our Lord, 
two natures, the divine and the human nature; and we 
say that these two are so conjoined or united that they are 
not swallowed up, confounded, or mingled together, but 
rather united or joined together in one person, the properties 
of each nature being safe and remaining still: so that we do 
worship one Christ our Lord, and not two; I say, one, true, 
God and man; as touching his divine nature, of the same 
substance with the Father, and as touching his human na- 
ture, of the same substance with us, and * like unto us in 
all things, sin only excepted.* ** 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
Art. ii.: 

** The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten 
from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, 
and of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance; so that 
two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead 
and Manhood, were joined together in one ijerson, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man; 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 

The Westminster Confession, chap, viii., § 2: 

“ The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity being 


very and eternal God, of one substance and equal with the 
Father, did when the fulness of time was conic, lake upon 
him man’s nature with all the essential properties an<l com- 
mon infirmities thereof, yet without sin, being conceived by 
the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, of her sub- 
stance: so that two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the 
Godhead and the Manhood, were inseparably joined together 
in one person, without conversion, composition, or confusion. 
Which person is very God and very man, yet one Christ, 
the only Mediator between Gk)d and men. ” 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism, which is 
famous for clear and terse definitions, says 
(Qu. xxi.): 

“ The only Redeemer of God’s elect is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who being the eternal Son of God, became man, and 
so was, and continue th to be, God and man, in two distinct 
natures, and one person forever.” 

Vni. The Scholastic Lutheran Christology: On 
the general basis of the Chalcedonian christology, 
and following the indications of the Scriptures as 
the only rule of faith, the Protestant, especially 
the Lutheran, scholastics, at the close of the six- 
teenth, and during the seventeenth, century, built 
some additional features, and developed now aspects 
of Christ’s person. The propelling cause was the 
Lutheran doctrine of the real presence or omni- 
presence of Christ’s body in the Lord’s Supi^cr, and 
the controversies growing out of it with the Zwin- 
gUans and Calvinists, and among the Lutherans 
themselves (see Lord’s Supper; Luther; Zwin- 
GLi; Brenz; Chemnitz; etc.). These new features 
relate to the communion of the two natures, and 
to the states and the offices of Christ. The first 
was the production of the Lutheran Church, and 
was never adopted, but partly rejected, by the Re- 
formed; the second and third wore the joint doc- 
trines of both, but with a very material difference 
in the understanding of the second. 

1. The Comintuiicatio Idlomatum: The com- 
munication of attributes or properties (Gk. idid- 
mata, Lat. proprietates) of one nature to the other, 
or to the whole person. It is derived from the unio 
personalis and the communio natwrarum. The Lu- 
theran divines distinguish three kinds or genera: 
(I) The genus idiomatiewn (or idiopoictikon), 
whereby the properties of one nature are trans- 
ferred and applied to the whole person, for which 
are quoted such passages as Rom. i. 3; I Pet. iii. 
18, iv. 1. (2) The genus apotelesmaticum (hoino- 

poiUikon), whereby the redemptory functions and 
actions which belong to the whole person (the 
apotelesmata) are predicated only of one or the 
other nature (I Tim. ii. 5-6; Heb. i. 2-3). (3) 

The gemes auchematicum, or majestaticum, where- 
by the human nature is clothed with and mag- 
nified by the attributes of the divine nature 
(John iii. 13, v. 27; Matt, xxviii. 18, 20; Rom. ix. 
5; Phil, ii, 10). Under this head the Lutheran 
Church claims a certain ubiquity or omnipresence 
for the body of Christ, on the ground of the personal 
union of the two natures; but as to the extent of 
this omnipresence there were two distinct schools 
which are both represented Formula of Concord 

(1577). Brenz and the Swabian Lutherans main- 
tained an absolute ubiquity of Christ’s humanity 
from his veiy infancy, thus making the incarnation 
not only an assumption of the human nature, but 
also a deification of it, although the divine attri- 
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bates were admitted to have been concealed during 
the state of humiliation. Chemnitz and the Saxon 
divines called this view a monstrosity, and taught 
only a relative ubiquity, depending on Clirist^s 
will (hence called voUprcBsentiaj or multivoliprcB- 
sentia)j who may be present with his whole person 
wherever he pleases to be or has promised to be. 
(4) A fourth kind would be the genus kenoticum 
(from kendsis), or tapeinoticum (from tapeindsis), 
Phil. ii. 7, 8; i.e., a communication of the prop- 
erties of the human nature to the divine nature. 
But this is decidedly rejected by the old Lutherans 
as inconsistent with the unchangeableness of the 
divine nature, and as a “ horrible and blasphemous ’’ 
doctrine {Formula of Concord, p. 612), but is asserted 
by the modem Kenoticists (see below, IX.). 

The Reformed divines never committed them- 
selves to the communicatio idiomatum as a whole 
(although they might approve the first two 
kinds, at least by way of what Zwingli termed 
allaidsis, or a rhetorical exchange of one part for 
another); and they decidedly rejected the third 
kind, because omnipresence, whether absolute or 
relative, is inconsistent with the necessary limita- 
tion of a human body, as well as with the Scrip- 
ture facts of Christ's ascension to heaven, and 
promised return. The third genus can never be 
fully carried out, unless the humanity of Christ 
is also eternalized. The attributes, moreover, are 
not an outside appendix, but inherent qualities of 
the substance to wliich they belong, and insep- 
arable from it. Hence a communication of attri- 
butes would imply a communication or mixture 
of natures. The divine and human natures can 
indeed hold free and intimate intercourse with each 
other; but the divine nature can never be trans- 
formed into the human, nor the human nattire 
into the divine. Christ possessed all the attributes 
of both natures; but the natures, nevertheless, 
remain separate and distinct. See Commttnicatio 
Idiomatum. 

2. The Doctrine of the Twofold State of Christ: 
This is the state of humiliation and the state of 
exaltation. This doctrine is based upon Phil. ii. 
5-9, and is substantially true. The state of hu- 
miliation embraces the supernatural conception, 
birth, circumcision, education, earthly life, passion, 
death, and burial of Christ; the state of exaltation 
includes the resurrection, ascension, and the sitting 
at the right hand of God. 

But here, again, the two confessions differ very 
considerably. First as to the descent into Hades. 
The Lutherans regarded it as a triumph over hell, 
and made it the first stage of exaltation; while 
the Reformed divines viewed it as the last stage 
of the state of humiliation. It is properly the 
turning-point from the one state to the other, 
and thus belongs to both (see Descent of 
Christ into HEUii). Secondly, the Lutheran Creed 
refers the two states only to the hu m an nature of 
Christ, regarding the divine as not susceptible of 
any humiliation or exaltation. The Reformed di- 
vines refer them to both natures; so that Christ’s 
human nature was in a state of humiliation as com- 
pared with its future exaltation, and his ^vine 
nature was in the state of humibation as to its ex- 


ternal manifestation {ratione occuUaiwms). With 
them the incarnation itself is the beginning of 
the state of humiliation, while the Lutheran 
symbols exclude the incarnation from the humil- 
iation. Finally, the Lutherans regard the humil- 
iation only as a partial concealment of the actual 
use (Gk. krypsis chreseos) of the divine attributes by 
the incarnate Logos. 

The proper exegesis of the classical passage, 
Phil. ii. 7 sqq., decides here in favor of the Reformed, 
and against the Lutheran theory. The kenosis, 
or self-humiliation, can not refer to the incarnate 
Logos, who never was “in the form of God,” 
but must refer to the preexistent Logos (the Logos 
asarkos). This is adroitted by the Greek Fathers, 
and by the best modem commentators, Lutheran 
as well as Reformed. (Cf. quotations in Schaff, 
Creeds, i. 328-329, and see Jesus Christ, Two- 
fold State of.) 

3. The Threefold Office of Ckrist: (a) The pro- 
phetical office {munus, or officium propheticum) in- 
cludes teaching and the miracles of Christ, (b) The 
priestly office {munus sacerdotale) consists of the 
satisfaction made for the sins of the world by the 
death on the cross, and in the continued interces- 
sion of the exalted Savior for his people {redemptio 
et inter cessio sacerdotalis). (c) The kingly office 
(munus regium), whereby Christ founded his king- 
dom, defends his Church against all enemies, and 
rules all things in heaven and on earth. The old 
divines distinguish between the reign of nature 
{regnum natures sive potcntice), which embraces all 
things; the reign of grace {regnum gratim), which 
relates to the Church militant on earth; and the 
reign of glory {regnum glories), which belongs to 
the Church triumphant in heaven. The threefold 
office or function of Christ was first presented by 
Eusebius of Caesarea. The theologians who fol- 
lowed Luther and Melanchthon down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century treat Christ’s saving 
work under the two heads of king and priest. Cal- 
vin, in the first edition of his “ Institutes ” (1536), 
did the same, and it was not till the third edition 
(1559) and the Genevan Catechism that he fully 
presented the three offices. This convenient three- 
fold division of the office of Christ was used by the 
theologians of both confessions during the seven- 
teenth century. Emesti opposed it, but Schleier- 
macher restored it. See Jesus Christ, Three- 
fold Office of. 

IX. The Kenosis Controversy Between Giessen 
and Tiibingen: This is the last chapter in the 
development of the orthodox Lutheran chnstology 
on the basis of the Formula of Concord. It arose 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, be- 
tween the Lutheran divines of the universities of 
Giessen and Tubingen over the Kenosis and Kryp- 
sis ; that is, over the question whether Christ, in 
the state of humiliation, entirely abstained from 
the use of his divine attributes {kmdsis, ahstinentia 
ah um, Phil. ii. 7), or whether he used them secretly 
ijerypsis). The divines of Giessen (Balthasar Ment- 
zer, his son-in-law Feuerbom, and Winkelmann) de- 
fended the Kenotic; those of Tiibingen (Thumm, 
Hafenreffer, Osiander, Nicolai), the cryptic view. 
Both schools were agreed as to the possession of the 
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divine attributes by Christ, including omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipiesence, during all the 
stages of his humiliation, and differed only as to 
the use (chresis) of them — whether it was a krypsis 
chr^eds (a concealed use), or a kenosifi chreseds 
(a non-use). The cryptic view of Tubingen is 
logically (i.e., from Lutheran premises) more con- 
sistent, but carries the theory of the communicatio 
idiomatum to the very verge of Gnostic Docetism, 
which resolves the human life of Christ on earth 
into a magical illusion. The Kenotic view of 
Giessen is more in accordance with the facts of 
Christ's life, but agrees with the other in principle, 
and admits, after all, an exceptional use in the 
performance of miracles. The controversy was 
waged with violence, and threatened to weaken the 
Protestant cause at a very critical period. The 
Lutheran princes interfered. In their name, Hoe 
von Hoenegg (q.v.), court preacher at Dresden, is- 
sued a Solida decisio (1624), essentially favoring the 
cause of the Giessen Kenoticists; but the Tubingen 
theologians defended their position till the con- 
troversy was lost in the disastrous events of the 
Thirty Years' War, without leading to any posi- 
tive result. The Kenotic controversy was renewed 
recently, but in a modified form, and on a new 
basis (see below, X., 4; see also Ivenosis). 

X. Modem Christologies: The orthodox chris- 
tology emphasized the divinity of Christ, and left 
his humanity more or less out of sight and, in 
the last stage of its Lutheran development, arrived 
at the biidk of Gnostic Docetism, Rationalism 
arose, toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
as a reaction against symbolical and scholastic 
orthodoxy, and ran into the opposite extreme; it 
ignored the divine nature, and fell back upon a 
purely human, or Ebionitic, Clirist. Its worth, as 
well as its weakness, consists in the examination 
of the human element in Christ and in the Bible. 

With the revival of Evangelical faith in Ger- 
many, the divine element of Christ was again 
duly appreciated by theologians. Hegel and 
Schleiermacher mark a new epoch in christolog- 
ical speculation, with two tendencies — the one 
pantheistic, the other humanistic; and these, 
again, were followed by original reconstructions 
and modifications of the Catholic doctrine of the 
God-man. The pantheistic tendency of Hegel is 
more congenial to the maxim of the Lutheran 
Confession, that the finite is capable of the in- 
finite; the humanistic of Schleiermacher to the 
tendency of the Reformed Confession, which guards 
the genuine humanity of Christ against confusion 
with the divine. The former starts from the divine, 
the latter, from the human element; but both may 
unite, and often do unite when they proceed from 
naturalistic premises. Both Hegel and Schleier- 
macher gave impulse to orthodox as well as nega- 
tive and destructive tendencies. To most of his 
pupils Schleiermacher was a sort of John the Bap- 
tist, who led them to Christ. 

1. The Humanitarian or Unitarian Christolog^v 
makes Glirist a mere man, though the wisest and 
best of men, and a model for imitation. It is held 
in various forms, from the communicated semi- 
divinity of the old Socinians down to the pure 


humanity of modern Unitarians and Humanitarians. 
Professor Bruce {Humiliation of Christ, Edinburgh, 
1881, lecture v., p. 193) distinguishes five classes 
of Humanitarians. Kant may be said to have 
inaugurated the modern Humanitarian view. He 
regarded Clirist as the representative of the moral 
ideal, but made a distinction between the iileal 
Christ and the historical Jesus, The conservative 
Unitarians admit the sinless pcrrection of Christ. 
William Ellery Channing ((pv.) was, at least in 
his earlier iicriod, a firm believer in the prooxist- 
ence of Christ, and is sometimes called an Arian 
by his nephew and biographer. Ho certainly rose 
above the mere Humanitarianism of Prii}stley. He 
saw in Christ the perfect manifestation of God to 
man, and the highest ideal of humanity, and paid 
one of the noblest and most eloquent tributes to 
Christ's character and inspiring example. With 
this school must be reckoned Prof. Levi L. Payne, 
who dissociates christology, or the person of Christ, 
from theology, or the doctrine of God, and joins 
it to anthropology. Christ is a man and to be 
judged as a man. It was “ not necessary that his 
moral consciousness should bo divinized." lie is 
separated by no miraculous act from the beings he 
came to save, and yet his moral consciousness has 
surpassed that of all other men {Critical History 
of the Evolution of Trinitarianism, Boston, 1900, 
pp. 199, 281). 

2. The Pantheistic Christolog-y, suggested by 
Schelling and Hegel, and best represented by 
Daub, Marheineke, and Goschcl (of the right, or 
conservative, wing of Hegelianism), and by Baur, 
Strauss, and Biedemiann (of the loft, or radical, 
wing), starts from the idea of the essential unity 
of the divine and human, and teaches a continuous 
incarnation of God in the human race as a whole, 
but denies, for this very reason, the specific dig- 
nity of Christ as the one and only God-man. Tliis, 
at least, is the theory of the left," or radical and 
negative, wing of the Hegelian School, although 
Hegel himself had no sympathy with rationalism, 
but despised it. “ The infinite," says Strauss, 
“ can not pour out its fulness into a single indi- 
vidual." The peculiar position of Christ, however, 
is that he first awoke to a consciousness of this 
unity, and that he represents it in its purest and 
strongest form. Under this view Biedermann 
{Christliche Dogmatik, Zurich, 1869) places Christ 
highest in the scale of humanity, not only in the 
past, but for all time to come. Even Strauss was 
at one time willing to go so far; but he destroyed 
nearly the whole historic foundation of his life, 
and ended in the philosophical bankruptcy of 
materialism. 

8. The Christology of Schleiermacher (d. 1834) 
and his School represents the highest form of Hu- 
manitarianism with an important admission of 
the supernatural or divine element. He regards 
Christ as a perfect man, in whom, and in whom 
alone, the ideal of humanity (the Urhild) has been 
fully realized. At the same time he rises above 
Humanitarianism by emphatically asserting Christ's 
essential sinlessness and absolute perfection {‘^ we- 
sentlicke Unsimdlichkeit^^ and schlechthinige VoU- 
kommenheit "), and a peculiar and abiding indwell- 
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lag of the Godhead in him (“ ein elgcntliclws Sn^i 
Gottes in ihm by wliich he differs from all men. 

He admits him to be a moral 
1. Schleier- miracle,” which means a groat deal 
macher. foi« a thoologiaii of the boldest and 
keciu>st criticism in matters of his- 
tory. He was willing to surronder almost every 
miracle of action in order to save the miracle of 
the person of him whom he adored and loved as 
his Lord and Savior. He adopts the Sabellian 
view of the Trinity as a threefold manifestation of 
God in creation (in the world), redemption (in 
Christ), and sanctification (in the Church). Christ 
is God as Redeemer, and originated an incessant 
flow of a new spiritual life, with all its pure and holy 
emotions and aspirations, which must be traced 
to that source. Sabellian as he was, Schleier- 
macher did not hold an eternal personal preex- 
istence of the Logos wliich would correspond to 
the historical indwelling of God in Christ. His 
conception of the abstract unity and simplicity 
of the Godhead excluded an immanent Trinity. 
(For liis christology, cf. his Der christUche Glavhe, 
§§ 92-99, vol. ii., Berlin, 1830, pp. 26-93; cf. also 
the sharp criticism of Strauss, in Die christUche 
Glauhenslehre, ii., Tubingen, 1841, pp. 175 sqq.) 

Ullmann (d, 1865), originally a pupil of Schleier- 
maoher, but more orthodox, wrote the best book 
on the important topic of the sinless- 
S. TJllmaiLn. ness of Clirist, which has an abiding 
doctrinal and apologetic value, inde- 
pendently of all speculative theories (Die Siind- 
losigkeit Jesu, 7th ed., Gotha, 1863, Eng. transL, 
Edinburgh, 1870). 

Somewhat similar is the christology of Richard 
Rothe (d. 1866), one of the greatest speculative 
theologians of the nineteenth century. He wrought 
out an original system of ethics of the highest order. 
He abandons the orthodox dogma of the Trinity 
and the Chalcedonian dyophysitism (which he 
thinks goes far beyond the simplicity of Biblical 
teaching, and makes the union physical rather than 
moral), but fully admits the divine-human charac- 
ter of the one personality of Christ, and lays great 
stress on the ethical feature in the development 
of Christ, by which alone he can become our 
redeemer and example. God, by a creative act, 
calls the second Adam into existence 
8. Bothe. in the bosom of the old natural hu- 
manity. Christ is bom of a woman, 
yet not begotten by man, but created by God (as to 
his humanity), hence is free from aU sinful bias, as 
well as actual sin. His development is a real, but 
normal and harmonious, religious moral growth, 
with a correspondingly increasing indwelling of 
God in him. There was not a single moment in 
his conscious life in which he stood not in personal 
union with God; but the absolute union took place 
with the completion of the personal development 
of the second Adam. This completion coincided 
with his perfect self-sacrifice in death. Hence- 
forth he was wholly and absolutely God Qjanz und 
schlechthin GoU), since his being is extensively and 
intensively filled with the true God; but it can not 
be said, mce versa, that Gk>d is wholly the second 
Adam; for God is not limited by an individual 


person. The death of Christ on earth was at the 
same time his ascension to heaven and his ele- 
vation above all the limitations of material exist- 
ence into the divine mode of existence (a retxim 
to the morphe theou), which, however, implies also 
his perpetual presence with his Church on earth 
(Matt, xxviii. 20). 

Here is the place also for the theory of Horace 
Bushnell (q.v.; d. 1876), wliich strongly resembles 
those of Schleiermacher and Rothe, but differs 
from them by adhering to the eternal preexistence 
of Christ (though only in a Sabellian sense). It 
was first announced in his Condo ad Clerum,, at the 
annual commencement of Yale College, New Haven, 
Aug. 15, 1848, and gave rise to his trial for heresy. 

Buslmell, one of the most independent 

BusknelT vigorous American thinkers, read 

Schleiermaeher^s essay on Sabellius 
as translated by Professor Moses Stuart in the 
Biblical Repository, and said that the general 
view of the Trinity given in that article coin- 
cides ” with his own view, and confirmed him in 
the results of his own private struggles (God in 
Christ, New York, 1877, pp. 111-112). He main- 
tains the full di\inity of Christ on the Sabellian 
basis. He rejects the theory of ‘Hhree meta- 
physical or essential persons in the being of God,” 
with three distinct consciousnesses, wills, and 
understandings; and he substitutes for it simply 
a trinity of revelation, or what he calls (p. 175) an 

instrumental trinity,” or three impersonations, 
in which the one divine being presents himself to 
our human capacities and wants, and which are 
necessary to produce mutuality, or terms of con- 
versableness, between us and him, and to pour his 
love most effectually into our feeling (p. 137). 
“ God may act,” he says (p. 152), as a human 
personality, without being measured by it.” The 
real divinity came into the finite, and was subject 
to human conditions. There are not two distinct 
subsistences in the person of Christ, one infinite 
and the other finite; but it is the one infinite God 
who expresses himself in Christ, and brings himself 
down to the level of our humanity, without any 
loss of his greatness or reduction of his majesty. 
At the same time, Bushnell holds to the full yet 
sinless humanity of Christ; and the tenth chap- 
ter of his work on Nature and the Supernatural is 
one of the ablest and most eloquent tributes to 
the sinless perfection of the moral character of 
Christ. 

4. The Modem Kenotic Theory (see Kenosis) 
differs from the theories just noticed by its ortho- 
dox premises and conclusions as far as the dogma 
of the Trinity and of the eternal Deity of Christ is 
concerned; but it likewise departs from the Chal- 
cedonian dyophysitism, by holding to one divine- 
human Christ, with one consciousness and one will. 
It is chiefly based on the famous passage Phil. ii. 
6-8 (Gk. heauton ekenosen, verse 7, he emptied 
himself,” A. V., '' made himself of no reputation,” 
the subject of the Kenosis being the preexistent, 
not the incarnate, Logos), and also on II Cor. viii. 
9; Johni. 14 (Gk. egeneto, became ”); Heb. ii. 17, 
18, V. 8, 9; and on the general impression which the 
gospel history makes of Christ, as a truly human, 
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yet divinely human being, speaking of himself 
always as a unit. It was suggested by Zinzendorf 
in the form of devout sentimentalism that brought 
the divine Christ down to the closest 
1. General intimacy with men; it was scientif- 

Outline. ically developed, though with various 
modifications, by a number of emi- 
nent German divines of the Lutheran Confession 
(Thomasius, Liebner, Gess, Von Hofmann, Kahms, 
Delitzsch, SchSberlein, Kiibel), and several Re- 
formed divines (Lange, Ebrard, Godet, Pres- 
sens^, in Europe, Henry M. Goodwin and Howard 
Crosby in America). It is hardly just to call it 
(with Domer) a revival of Apollinarianism and 
Patiipassianism; for, while it resembles both in 
some features, it differs from them by assuming 
a truly humanized Logos dwelling in a human 
body. It carries the Ivenosis much farther than 
the Giessen Lutherans, and makes it consist, not in 
a concealment merely (krypsis), but in an actual 
abandonment of the divine attributes of omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and omnipresence, during the 
whole period of humiliation from the incarnation 
to the resurrection; the differences between the 
advocates of this theory referring to the degree of 
the Kenosis. It substitutes a genm kenoticunij or 
tapeinoticwrif for the genus majesticum of the Lu- 
theran Creed: in other words, a coromunication of 
the properties of humanity to the divinity for a 
communication of the properties of the divine nar 
ture to the human. Instead of raising the finite 
to the infinite, the Kenotic theory lowers the infi- 
nite to the finite. It teaches a temporary self- 
exinanition or depotentiation of the preexistent 
Logos. In becoming incarnate, the second Per- 
son of the holy Tnnity reduced himself to the 
limitations of humanity. He literally emptied 
himself, not only of his divine glory, but also of his 
divine mode of existence (the morphe theou)j and 
assumed the human mode of existence (the morphe 
doulou), subject to the limits of space and time 
and the laws of development and gro'wth. The 
incarnation is not only an assumption by the Son 
of God of human nature, but also a self-limitation 
of the divine Logos; and both constitute one divine- 
human personality. Otherwise the infinite con- 
sciousness of the Logos could not coincide with the 
human consciousness of the historical Christ: it 
would transcend and outreach it, and the result 
wonld be a double personality. The self-limita- 
tion is to be conceived as an act of will, an act of 
God's love, which is the motive of the incarnation; 
and his love is absolutely powerful, even to the extent 
of the utmost self-surrender. This was the view 
of Thomasius, a Bavarian Lutheran. He and 
Liebner held, first, that the Logos actually became 
a rational human soul; but afterward they assumed 
a truly human soxil along with the Kenosis of the 
Logos, and thereby they lost the chief benefit of 
the Kenosis theory. 

Gess, a Swabian divine brought up under the 
influence of the school of Bengel, Oetinger, and 
Beck, and starting from a theosophic Biblical 
realism, carried the Kenosis to the extent of a 
suspension of self-consciousness and will. He 
identified it with the outgoing of the Son from 


the Father, or his descent from heaven, which 
resulted in a temporary suspension of the influx 
of the eternal life of the Father into 
2. Gess. the Son, and a transition from a state 
of equality with God into a state of 
dependence and need. Gess and Ebrard assume 
an actual transformation of the Logos into a human 
soul, i.e., he assumed a human body from the flesh 
of the Virgin, but became a rational human soul 
so that he had no need of assuming another soul. 
Consequently the soul of Christ was not derived 
from Mary: it was the result of a voluntary Kenosis, 
while an ordinary human soul derives its existence 
from a creative act of God. It is very questionable 
whether such a soul, which is the result of a trans- 
formation which begins with divinity and ends with 
divinity, can be called a truly human soul any 
more than the Apollinarian Logos, who, remaining 
unchanged, occupied the place and exercised the 
functions of the human soul. 

Martensen, the Danish theologian, more cau- 
tiously taught only a relative, though real, Kenosis. 

The eternal Logos continues in God 
8. Mar- and in his general revelation to the 
tensen. world as the author of all reason; 

while at the same time he enters into 
the bosom of humanity as a holy seed, that he 
may arise within the human race as a mediator 
and redeemer. He would, however, have be- 
come man even without sin, though not as redeemer. 
Martensen taught, with several of the Fathers and 
modem German theologians, that the incarnation 
was necessary for the highest revelation of God, 
and was only modified, not conditioned, by the fall. 

Kahnis and Lange limited the Kenosis sub- 
stantially to an abandonment of the use, rather 
than the possession, of the attri- 
‘ butes. Lange's christology aboimds 

* in fruitful and original hints for 
further and clearer development. 

Julius Muller, one of the profoundest theo- 
logians, taught likewise in his lectures a moderate 
Kenosis theory. Paul contrasts the 
5. Julius earthly and preeartlily existence of 
Muller, the Son of God as poverty and riches 
(II Cor. vii. 9), and represents the 
incarnation as an emptying himself of the full 
possession of the divine mode of existence (Phil, 
ii. 6). This implies more than a mere assumption of 
human nature into union with the Son of God: 
the incarnation is a real self-exinanition (Selbstent'- 
ausserung), and a renunciation, not only of the 
use, but also of the possession, of the divine attri- 
butes and powers. . . . The Church is undoubt- 
edly right in teaching a real union of the divine 
and human nature in Christ. But in the state of 
humiliation this union was first only potential and 
concealed; and the unfolded reality belongs to 
the state of exaltation. Only with the assumption 
of a self-exinanition can we fully appreciate the 
act of the self-denying condescension of divine 
love; while in the orthodox dogma God gives noth- 
ing in the incarnation, but simply receives and 
unites something with his person. 

Goodwin differed from the German Kenoticists 
by assuming that the Logos is the human element 
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in God which preexisted in him from eternity, and 
became incarnate by taking flesh, and occupy- 
ing the place of the soul. No incar- 
6. aoodwin nation is possible without a humani- 
and Crosby. 2 :ation of the divine; and this implies 
a self-limitation, and true develop- 
ment from ignorance to knowledge and wisdom. 
The incarnation is not a synthesis or union of op- 
posite natures, but a development of the divine 
in the form of the human. The Word did not 
assxome flesh or human nature, but it became flesh. 
As the true idea of God includes humanity, so the 
true idea of man includes God. The divine and 
human differ only as the ideal differs from the ac- 
tual, or the prototype from the copy. This essen- 
tial unity is the basis of the possibility of the 
incarnation as a Kenosis. Howard Crosby held 
that, according to the Scripture, the Son of God 
reduced himself to the dimensions of humanity, 
to a state of “ dormancy.” His Godhead, there- 
fore, was in a state of quiescence during his humilia- 
tion and awoke with the resurrection, after which 
the divine overshadowed the human. 

A theory advocated by so many learned and 
pious theologians can not be altogether false. 
The Kenotic theory has the merit of bringing out 
the truth of the classical passage in Phil. ii. more 
forcibly than ever before. But it carries the idea 
of the self-limitation of the Logos to 

7. Criti- the extent of a metaphysical impos- 
eism. sibility: it contradicts the essential 
xmchangeableness of God. The hu- 
miliation of the Logos is an abandonment of the 
divine doxa and its enjoyment, but not of the 
divine being. The true Kenosis is a renunciation of 
the use (chr^is)^ but not of the possession {ktesis)^ 
of divine attributes. The former is possible, the 
latter impossible. God can do nothing that is 
contrary to his rational and moral nature. It is 
admitted by the Kcnoticists that the Logos can 
not, in the incarnation, limit or suspend his moral 
attributes of love and holiness, but reveals them 
most fully in the state of humiliation. But his 
metaphysical and intellectual attributes belong 
just as much to the essence and nature of God 
as his moral attributes, and all are inseparable 
from his nature; so that God can not give up any 
of his attributes wdthout mutilating and so far 
destroying his own being. He can not commit 
suicide, nor can he go to sleep. He can not re- 
duce himself to the unconscious existence of an 
embryo, without ceasing to be God, and without 
destroying the life of the world, which without 
him can not exist a single moment. The illustra- 
tion borrowed from sleep proves nothing; for 
man^s identity continues undisturbed in sleep, 
and he awakes with the fxill exercise of all the 
faculties. Moreover, we can not conceive of such 
a self-reduction of the Logos without suspending 
the intertrinitarian process, and also the Trinity 
of revelation. It would stop for thirty-three 
years, as Gess frankly admits, the eternal gener- 
ation of the Son, the procession of the Spirit from 
the Father and the Son, and the government of 
the world through the Logos. To say that the i 
Logos remained unchanged in the Triiuty, while j 


at the same time he went out of the Trinity and 
became man, is virtually to establish two distinct 
Logoi, which is no better than the orthodox theory 
of two parallel natures, one infinite, the other 
fimte. The Father and the Son have but one es- 
sence; how, then, could the divinity of the Son be 
suspended, or almost annihilated for a time, with- 
out suspending the disunity of the Father ? It may 
be said, with Thomas Aquinas, that it was not the 
nature, but the person, of the Logos that became 
man. True, but a person without a nature is an 
impossible abstraction. If the Logos surrendered 
his divine self-consciousness, his omnipotence, and 
omniscience, how did he regain them ? Was it 
by a recollection of his preexistent state ? Or by 
a reflection on the Old Testament Scriptures? 
Or by a revelation from the Father? Or by the 
development of a native instinct? These and 
similar questions can not be satisfactorily an- 
swered by the consistent Kenoticists. Professor 
Paine {Critical History of the Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism, Boston, 1900, p. 28 1) pronoimces the 
Kenosis theory “ only a metaphysical makeshift 
to cover the real contradiction which in the Chalce- 
donian theology stands visible to every intelligent 
eye.” 

5; Tlie Bitschlian Theory is the product of 
Albrecht Ritschl (q.v.), the founder of the theo- 
logical school which goes by his name. It is set 
forth adequately in his Christliche Lehre von der 
Rechtfertigung und der Versohnung (3 vols., Bonn, 
1870-74; 3d ed., 1888-89; Eng. transL, Edinburgh, 
voL i., 1872, vol. iii., 1900), chap, vi., ''The Doc- 
trine of Christ's Person and Work” (iii. 385-484 
of Eng. ed.). The theory is an appreciation of Christ’s 
ethical and religious unity with the Father and 
a denial of man’s ability to find out the " phys- 
ical origin” of the Person of Christ. Christ is 
" unique in his own order,” that is, regarded as the 
revealer and bearer of religious and ethical truth. 
In this sense he is the Son of God; and his " appre- 
hension of himself as the Son of God is ever at- 
tained through his adoration of God as his Father.” 
It is folly to attempt to explain the physical origin 
of the Person of Christ. Ritschl’s theory is in 
accord with his discarding of the 
1. The metaphysical element and his asser- 
Theory tion only of that which is truly re- 
stated. ligious. In other words, all is to be 
set aside from the discussion of Christ’s 
Person which can not be and has not been tested 
by the Church, or " the Christian community,” 
in its experience. Ritschl says that the three 
offices of Christ— prophet, priest, and king — are a 
step toward grasping the significance of Christ 
for the Church, but they afford only a defective 
conception of him. Jesus was conscious of a new 
and previously unknown relation to God, as he 
testified to his c^ciples (p. 386). He esteemed 
himself more than a mere human being.* He 
regarded his life as an instrument of God’s com- 
plete revelation of himself. The theology of the 
Reformers adopted, it is true, the ethical mode of 
looking at Christ (p. 440); but all the older theologies 
in their doctrine of Christ failed to consider his 
religious activities, namely his habit of prayer and 
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his submission to the dispensations of God. Christ 
as the Word of God realizes in himself, that is in a 
human person, his vocation, which is the estab- 
lishment of the universal ethical kingdom of God. 
This kingdom is the supreme self-end of God in 
the world, so that the complete revelation of God 
is present in Christ, “ in whom the word of God 
is a human person ” (p. 451). The origin of the 
Person of Christ is not a proper subject of inquiry, 
for the problem transcends all investigation (p. 
451). What ecdesiastical tradition offers in this 
respect is obscure in itself and is not fitted to make 
anything clear. Christ, as the instrument of the 
perfect revelation, is given that we may believe 
on him, and believing on him we find him to be the 
revealer of God. But the determination of the 
personal relation of Christ to God tho Father is 
not a matter of scientific inquiry. Straining after 
explanations will prove fruitless. It will result 
only in obscuring the recognition of Christ as the 
perfect revelation of God (p. 452). The specific 
and complete revelation of God in Christ is the 
grace and truth ” which dwelt in him. These 
are his divinity, and divinity does not reside in the 
will (p- 467). In the discharge of his vocation the 
essential will of God is revealed, which is love 
(p. 454). The only tests of the revelation of God 
in a human personality are grace and truth.” 
In Christ the divine attributes of omniscience, om- 
nipotence, and omnipresence are not to bo sought. 
To be sure, to Christ is ascribed power over the 
world (Matt. xi. 27; etc,), but this power mani- 
fests itself cliiefly as patience under suffering (p. 
460). Christas divinity is in his world- conquering 
power, in his own patience, and in the Christian 
coznmimity. It rests not in his physical origin, 
which has never yet been reconciled with his 
historic appearance and never can be (p. 467). 
In virtue of the love which inspired him and in view 
of the lordship which in his own estimate of him- 
self and by his patience he exercised over the world, 
he is equal with God (p. 483). 

It is Ritschrs merit that he emphasized the 
ethical element of Christianity and insisted upon 
human experience as a test of the great principles 
of the Gospel. He can preserve the 
IVCerit and ^'equaUty with the Father” 

Limi- preexistence ” by exalting the 

tation. which moved Christ and by 

exalting Christas vocation, which was 
to advance the universal kingdom of God. In 
doing this he can not avoid metaphysical subtlety 
and he must leave out, or explain away, utterances 
of Christ which on their face refer to what he calls 

his physical origin ” and which he says the older 
theologies in vain attempted to solve. Theology 
will not be satisfied with formulas bearing on the 
ethical and reli^ous relationship of Christ and God 
while so much is said in the New Testament about 
the physical (essential) relationship,” especially 
as this ” physical relationsliip ” seems to be the 
basis of the etliical and religious unity of the Son of 
God and the Father. 

e. The Theory of a Gradxtal or Progrressive In- 
carnation is the last to be mentioned as promoting 
a solution of tlie problem. It carried the divine 


Kenosis, or the motion of God^s love to men, through 
the whole earthly life of Christ, instead of confi- 
ning it to an instantaneous act when the Holy 
Spirit overshadowed the Blessed Virgin, When 
John says that the Logos became flesh,” he 
spoke as one of those who “ behold his glory, the 
glory of the only-bcgottcii of the Father,” as it 
manifested itself in his whole public life. Tho 
impossible idea of an essential self-limitation of 
the Logos is discarded, and in its 
1. The place is assmned the rational idea of 
Theory, a limitation of the sclf-communication 
of the Logos to humanity. There are 
various degrees in this self-conimuni cation. The 
being and actuality of the Logos remained meta- 
physically and morally unchanged; but Jesus of 
Nazareth possessed the Logos merely so far as was 
compatible with the truth of human, growth and 
the capacity of his expanding consciousness. In 
other words, the eternal personality of the divine 
Logos entered into the humanity of Jtssus, meas- 
ure by measure as it grew, and became capable 
and worthy of receiving it. There were two corre- 
sponding movements in the life of Christ — a 
descent of the divine consciousness, and an ascent 
of the human consciousness. There was a pro- 
gressive self-communication of the divine Logos 
to Jesus, and a moral growth of Jesus in holiness 
keeping step with the former. Tho process of union 
began with the supernatural conception, and was 
completed with the ascension. Tho first act of the 
incarnation of the Logos was the beginning of tho 
man Jesus, and both constituted one undivided 
personality. There was a personal unity and iden- 
tity throughout the whole period, the same life of 
the divine-human personality, but in actual growth 
and development from germ to full organization, 
from infancy to ripe manhood. Christ became 
conscious of his Godhead as he became conscioiis 
of his manhood; but the divine life always was the 
basis of his human life. The twelfth year of 
Jesus in the temple, and the baptism in the Jor- 
dan, mark two important epochs in the develop- 
ment of this divine-human consciousness. There 
was in connection with the gradual incorporation 
of the divine Logos into the humanity of Jesus an 
actual elevation of his humanity into personal 
union with the Godhead, as he grew in moral 
perfection: hence his exaltation is spoken of by 
Paul as a reward for his humiliation and obedience 
(Phil, ii. 9; cf. Heb. v. 7-10). 

This theory escapes the difficulties of the Ken- 
otic theory, and is even better reconcilable with 
the orthodox christology of the creeds, 
S. Its as far as the result is concerned. 
Merits. Nearly all christologists admit now 
the genuine growth and development 
of Christas humanity, to which the Kenoticists add 
the impossible growth of the divine Logos from 
unconsciousness and impotence to omniscience 
and omnipotence. This view teaches the former 
without the latter, and saves the continued integ- 
rity of the Logos. There still remains the specu- 
lative problem perceived by the Reformed divines — 
how the infinite consciousness of the eternal Logos 
can ever become absolutely coincident with the 
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limited consciousness of the man Jesus; but this 
difficulty attaches to every theory which holds fast 
to the strict divinity of our Lord 
7. Conclusion: In reviewing these various the- 
ories we can readily accept the elements of truth 
which they variously express. Christ is the ideal 
man realized, the head of the redeemed race, the 
perfect model for universal imitation. So far, 
even the Humanitarian theory is correct; only it 
does not go far enough, and it becomes a serious 
error when it denies the higher truth beyond. 
For Christ is also the eternal Son of God, who in 
infinite love renounced his glory and 
men ts^of lowered himself to a 

Truth in All ^^ce, entering into all its wants. 
Theories, trials, and temptations, yet without 
sin, and humbled himself, even to the 
death on the cross, in order to emancipate men 
from the guilt and power of sin, and to reconcile 
them to God. He is the one undivided God-man, 
who, as man, calls out all our sympathies and 
trust, and, as God, is the object of true worship. 
In this respect we accept fully the faith of the 
Church in all ages, and consider the divinity of 
our Lord as the corner-stone of Christianity. We 
hold, with Ritschl and Paine, to the moral nature 
of the God-manhood of Christ, but without sacri- 
ficing his eternal divinity. We would go as far 
with the Kenosis theory as the unchangeable 
nature of God permits, and as the unbounded love 
of God demands. We dissent from the dyophysitic 
and dualistic psychology of Chalcedon, and hold 
to the inseparable personal unity of the life, and 
at the same time to the genuine growth of Christ, 
without assorting, with the Kenoticists, a growth 
of the di\dne Logos, who is unchangeable in his 
nature; but we substitute for this impossible idea 
a gradual communication of the divinity to the 
God-man, 

This is, in substance, the Christ of the Catholic 
creeds and the Protestant confessions of faith. 

He is a mystery indeed to our intel- 
S. The lectual and philosophical compre- 
Mystery hension, but a mystery made manifest 
of Christ, as the most glorious fact in history — 
the blessed mystery of godliness, the 
incxliaustible theme of meditation and praise for 
all generations. How the whole fulness of xm- 
created divinity can bo poured out into a human 
being passes our understanding, but not more, 
perhaps, than the familiar fact that an immaterial 
and immortal soul made in God^s image, and ca- 
pable of endless perfectibility, inhabits and inter- 
penetrates a material and mortal body. And 
deeper and grander than both mysteries is the 
infinite love of God which lies back of them in the 
very depths of eternity, and wloich prompted the 
incarnation and the death of his only-begotten Son 
for the salvation of a sinful world. Yet this love 
of God in Clurist, whose '' breadth and length and 
height and depth passeth knowledge" (Eph. iii. 
IS, 19), is more certain and constant than the light 
of the sun in heaven and the voice of conscience in 
man. 

It has been thought best not to discuss in this 
article the bearing of the denial of the virgin-birth 


of our Lord upon the problems of christology. 
Origen and other early Fathers, whose names have 
a prominent place in the development of cLris- 
tology, emphasized the virgin-birth as an integral 
element of Christas divinity. The purely human 
origin of Christ from a human father and mother 
favors strongly, if it does not necessi- 
of T^s tSite, the view that Christ was only a 
Article. precludes the view that he was 

either preexistent or essentially divine. 
Nor has it seemed necessary to takp into considera- 
tion the view of the contemporary school of his- 
torical critics, Pfleiderer, Wemle, and others, who 
make a sharp distinction between Paulas theology 
and the much simpler claims Christ made for him- 
self, and who regard Paul as the inventor of the 
deity of Christ and other doctrioes which the Church 
has always held. This article assumes the integrity 
of the four Gospels, and that the Pauline epistles 
interpreted but did not originate the doctrines 
concerning Christ’s person. 

(Philip ScHAFFf) D. S. Schaff. 
XI. Additional Note: Certain questions which 
have come up in the recent dogmatic considera- 
tion of the person of Christ require an additional 
statement. That this problem engaged the early 
attention of the church is evident by the birth- 
stories of Matthew and Luke, the stories of the bap- 
tism, the Logos-doctrine of the Fourth 
I. Preex- Gospel and the Epistle to the He- 
istence. brews, and Paul’s conception of preex- 
istence. In addition to the orthodox 
theory of the Logos, or the second person of the 
Trinity, who assumed human nature in Jesus Christ, 
and the speculations of those who have advocated 
the several Kenotic theories (see Kenosis), various 
attempts have been made to do justice to the New 
Testament teaching concerning preexistence. (1) 
The preexistence is ideal. According to a fonn 
of expression common in the time of Jesus, things 
of exceeding worth, as the ark of the covenant, the 
temple, Jerusalem, are conceived as already exist- 
ing in heaven '^vith God before they are manifested 
on earth. Thus the transcendent ground of the 
person of Christ was within God’s eternal knowl- 
edge, so that in the divine idea and purpose of 
redemption Jesus had eternal existence (cf. Har- 
nack, Dogma, voL i., Appendix I.). Or, the mean- 
ing of preexistence is that CJhrist in human form 
is the revelation of the eternal cosmic principle 
through which in creation and redemption God is 
disclosing himself (W. A. Brown, Christian The- 
ology in Outline, pp. 179-180, 347, New York, 1906). 
(2) The " heavenly man ’’ preexisting in the image 
of God (I Cor. XV. 47, cf. Col. i. 15-17; II Cor. viii. 
9) does not assume human nature, but becomes 
incarnate in Jesus Christ. This interpretation, 
originating in Paul’s antithesis of flesh and spirit, 
foimd a congenial soil in the religious ideas of the 
time — a logical deduction backward drawn from 
belief in the risen Christ (cf. 0. Pfleiderer, Faulin- 
ism, part I., chap, iii., London). Or, the heavenly 
rnan " had a preexistent life, and this life was divine 
not in the absolute sense, but as conferred upon him 
by God, thus identical in principle with the glorified 
life (C. H. von WeizsSeker, Apostolic Age, book 11., 
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chap, ii., §§ 10-11, New York, 1894). Or, again, 
in one aspect the Logos is to be regarded as the 
eternal Humanity in God, the Archetype of the 
not yet created Man,'’ which became incarnate in 
Jesus Christ (T. C. Edwards, The God-MaUj Lon- 
don, 1896). (3) W. Herrmann holds that the pre- 

existence was not ideal, but personal — a contra- 
diction indeed, to be removed only when the riddle 
of time in which w^e now conceive reality had been 
solved for us {Die Religion im Verhaltniss zum 
Welterkennen vnd zur Sittlichkeit, p. 438, HaUe, 1879) . 

As to theories of incarnation several tenden- 
cies are evident. (1) The ethical aspect of the 
incarnation is increasingly emphasized. The tra- 
ditional christology has been based 

2 . Incar- on the essential disparity of the divine 
nation, and human natures. This was held 
to be necessary in order to safeguard 
the integrity of the two natures. But however 
carefully the statement of the doctrine was pro- 
tected, it did not escape the force of the criticism 
in the preceding text (see VI., 2, § 2). To meet this 
difficulty, therefore, attention has been directed 
away from the two-nature doctrine on its purely 
metaphysical side to the ethical and religious as- 
pects of the incarnation. As in the traditional 
view, God and man are here affirmed in all the 
integrity of their spiritual being, but the point of 
view is changed. It is not so much a question of 
nature and essence and hypostasis as of psycholog- 
ical experience and character, of iimer development 
and historical influence, i.e., of the moral and spiri- 
tual consciousness of Jesus Christ in wliich the pur- 
pose of God is revealed and realized, and the unity 
of God and man are disclosed. Accordingly, the 
proof of the incarnation is found in Jesus’s con- 
sciousness of his vocation, in liis grace and truth, his 
dominion over the world, and his success in estab- 
lishing his community with attributes analogous to 
his owa. This ethical estimate of Jesus results in a 
religious valuation of him. We call Christ God 
because he has for us the religious worth of God 
(Ritschl). (2) The incarnation is conceived of as 
an immanent necessity in the love of God to self- 
expression. Again, if man was created in the image 
of God, and his perfection was possible only in 
union with God, then an incarnation of one who 
should enable man to consummate this union was 
necessary apart from sin. Thus, incarnation for the 
sake of redemption, instead of being an afterthought 
of God, an accidental expedient in behalf of man, 
was involved in the essential ethical relation of 
God to the creation (B. F. Westcott, “ Gospel of the 
Creation,” in Commentary on the Epistles of St, 
John, London, 1885). (3) The proof of the divin- 

ity of Christ is becoming less external and dogmatic 
than internal and ethical. If in the earlier argu- 
ments the greater stress was on the application to 
Christ of Old Testament terms referring to God, the 
ascription to him of names, attributes, and works 
of God, the New Testament designation of him as 
Son of God in a metaphysical sense, and the fact 
that he was an object of religious worship, in more 
recent thought the principal emphasis is laid on 
the uniqueness of his moral character, the might of 
his moral appeal to the conscience and the wiU, the 


transformation in experience which follows obedi- 
ence to his leadership; in a word, in him is a revela- 
tion of that which is most real in God and most 
ideal in man — love. Tliis ethical impulse to the 
interpretation of Christ, which among many recent 
attempts of the same kind was disclosed in BuslinoU’s 
incomparable tenth chapter of Nature and the Supers 
natural — '' The Character of Jesus Forbids His Pos- 
sible Classification with Men” — has by no means 
lost its force, and every modem treatment of 
the person of Jesus pays tribute to this demand. 
(4) The incarnation is increasingly regarded in an 
essential relation to the redemptive work of Christ. 
Not, then, the atonement irrespective of the life 
of Jesus, but — a truth wliich was deeply voiced by 
Athanasius in The Incarnation of the Word — God 
comes to man both to reveal and to realize the ideal 
oneness of God and man. Thus the incarnation is 
the atonement (cf. J. M. Wilson, The Gospel of 
the Atonement, London, 1899). (5) Further, the 

cosmic relations of the incarnation are receiving 
renewed attention. Here several currents meet 
and mingle: the Paulino conception of the univer- 
sal significance of Christ (Col. i. 15-17), the federal, 
based on the natural, headship of Christ, the pan- 
theistic trend which discerns in the particular the 
essence of the universal, and evolution which finds 
the goal and crown of the creation in the ethical 
and religious consciousness. Christ is, accordingly, 
the supreme expression and consummation of the 
Logos of God in which the whole creation finds its 
interpretative principle and end, C. A. B. 

Bibliography: I. For O, T. Christology consult the works 
cited under Messiah. For N. T. Christology consult the 
works on N. T. Theologyr especially: W. Beyschlag, 
N. T. Theology^ 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1896; E. licuss. La 
ThSologie chrehenne au siccle apostoliquet 2 vols., Stras- 
burg, 1864; J. J. Van Oosterzee, Theology of N, T., Lon- 
don, 1879; B. Weiss, Biblische Tkeologie des N. T„ Stutt- 
gart, 1903, Eng. transl., 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1882-83; 
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Eng. transl., London, 1892; G. B. Stevens, Theology of 
N, T.t New York, 1899; E. P. Gould, Biblical Theology 
of N. jT., ib. 1900. Consult further: C. F. Nosgen, 
Christas der Menscherr und Oottesaohn, Gotha, 3869; 
W. F. Gess, Christi Person und Werhy 3 vols,, Basel, 
1870-78; H. Bushnell, Qod in Christ, New York, 1877; 

I. A. Borner, Christliche Glavibenslehre, ii, 257 sqq., Ber- 
lin, 1880; P. Schaff, Person of Christ, New York, 1882; 
A. B. Bruce, Kingdom of God, Edinburgh, 1889; J. A. 
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bairn, Philosophy of the Chri.stian Religion, pp. 366-379, 
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II.-III. The beat detailed account of the development 
of doctrine with its environment is still Neander, Chris-’ 
tian Church, i. 575-608, 630-640, ii. 405-466, 478-504. 
Especsially valuable are the histories of doctrine, par- 
ticularly: Harnack, Dogma, vols. i.-iii.; I. A. Borner, 
History of the Development of the Doctrine of t)ve Person 
of Christ, Edinburgh, 1859; F. Nietzsche, Dogmenge- 
schichte, Berlin, 1870; A. Beville, Ilistoire du dogme de 
la divinite de Jesus Christ, 3d. od„ Paris, 1904, Eng. 
transl., Hist, of the Doctrine of the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
London, 1870; K. R. Hagenbaoh, Hist, ol Doctrine, vol. 
i., Edinburgh, 1880; F. Loofs, Dogmengesdiichie, Halle, 
1893; R. Seeberg, LehrliuJi der DogmengeachirJhte, 2 vols., 
Erlangen, 1895-98; O. P. Fisher, Hist, of Christian Doc- 
trine, New York, 1896; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, vol. 
i„ Eng. transl., vols. i.~ii. Consult also: B. Petavius, De 
theologids dogmatihus, 5 vols., Paris, 1644-50 (collects 
ante-Nicene and Nicene testimonies); G. Bull, Defensio 
fidei Niccenw, Oxford, 1686 (a standard); E, Burton, 
Testimonies cf Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
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Christ, Oxford, 1829 (also a classic); F. C. Baur, Die 
christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menachwer- 
dung Gottes, 3 vols. lubingen, 1841-43; H. Voigt, Die 
Lehre dea Athanasius, Bremen, 1S61; W. Mackintosh, 
Study o/ the Doctrine oj Jesus as Developed from Judaism 
and Converted into Dogjna, Glasgow, 1S94; 0. Pfleiderer, 
Early Christian Conception oj Christ, London, 1905; 
B. XS, Warfield, in Princeton Theological Review, 1905, pp. 
629-557, 1906, pp. 1-37, 145-168; ChristianChurch, 

ii. 544-560, Hi. 705-740. 

IV. -VII. Consult, besides the works on the history of 
doctrine cited above (especially Harnack, Dogma, vols. 

iii. -iv.): SchafT, Christiaii Church, vol. iv.; W. A. Arendt, 
Leo der Grosse, Mainz, 1835; J. Fulton, The Chalcedonian 
Decree, Now York, 1892; L. L. Paine, Critical History of 
the Evolution of Trinitarianism, Boston, 1900; J. O. 
Dykes, in Expository Times, Oct., 1906-Jan., 1906; Hefele, 
ConcUiengeschichte, vols. iii.-iv., Eng. transl., vols. iii.-v. 

VIII. Original documents are, Lutheran: Formula 
Concordice (convenient in Jacob’s edition, vol. i., Phila- 
delphia, 1893); J. Brenz, De personate unions duarum na- 
turarum in Christo, 1560; idem, De maj estate domini nostri, 
1562; M. Chemnitz, Deduahus naturis in Christo, Frankfort, 
1576. Reformed: Admoniiio Neostadiensis, 1577; L. Danseus, 
De duabua naturis a Chemnitio, Geneva, 1581; H. Zanchi, 
De incarnaiione filii Dei, Heidelberg, 1593; the christo- 
logical writings of T. Beza and Z. Ursinus. For specific 
discussions consult, Lutheran: F. H, R. Frank, Theolo^ 
gie der Concordien formal, iii. 165-396, Erlangen, 1865; C. 
P. Krauth, Conservative Reformation and its Theology, 
pp. 456 sqq., Philadelphia, 1872; H. E. Jacobs, Book of 
Concord, vol. ii., ib. 1893. Reformed: H. L. J. Heppe, 
Heformirte Dogmatik, pp. 361 sqq., Elberfeld, 1861; 
Schaff, Creeds, i. 286 sqq., 317 sqq. Critical: M. Schneck- 
enburger, Zur kirchlichen Chrisiologie, Pforzheim, 1861; 
idem, Vergleichende Darstellung dea luiheriachen und 
nformirien Lehrbegriffs, Stuttgart, 1865. General works 
are llioac already cited of Dorner, Reville, Nietzsche, See- 
berg, and Baur; R. A. Lipsius, Dogmatik, pp. 441-483, 
Brunswick, 189 A Consult also H, Schultz, Die Lehre 
von der Goitheit Christi, Communicaiio idiomatum, Gotha, 
1881; A. Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation, pp. 416 sqq., Edinburgh, 1872. 

IX. On tho Giessen side, the Saxon Solida deeisio, 
Lcipsio, 1624; J. Feuerborn, Sciagraphia de divino Jesu 
Christo . . . , 1621; idem, T&evn>cnypaif>ia. ;^pt<rroAoyt#c^, 
Marburg, 1627; B. Mentzer, Necessaria etjusia defenaio, 
Giessen, 1624. On the Ttibingen side: L. Osiander, De 
omniprevsentia CAriaiiiiominis, Tubingen, 1620; T.Thumm, 
Majestatis Jesu Christi Beav6p(avrov, ib. 1621; idem, Tairet- 
i/wcrt 7 pow#>ta sacra, ib. 1623; Acta M entzertaria, ih. 1625. On 
the Roman Catholic side: Bellum ubiquisticum vetus et no^ 
vum, Dillingen, 1627; Alter und neuerluiheriacherKatzenkrieg 
von der Ubiquitat, Ingolstadt, 1629. Historical and critical; 
J. F. Cotta, Historia doctrines de duplico statu Christi, in 
his ed. of Gerhard’s Lod iheologici, iv. 60 sqq., Tubingen, 
1762”^8; J. E, I. Waloh, Einldtung in die Religionstrei’' 
tigkeiten, i. 206, Jena, 1733; F. C. Baur, ut sup., ii. 460; 
G. Thomasius, ChrisH Person und Werk, li. 391-450, Er- 
langen, 1857; I. A. Domer, ut sup., ii. 788-809; R. Rocholl, 
Realpriisens, pp. 198 sqq., Giitersloh, 1875. 

X. 1. For the Racovian Catechism (Eng. transl. by 
T. Rees, . London, 1818) see Socinus; J. Priestley, Early 
Opinions concerning Jesus Christ, Birmingham, 1786; 
I. Kant, Religion innerhalb der Orenzen der bloaaen 
Vemunft, Kfinigsberg, 1793, Eng. transl., Religion with- 
in the Boundary of Pure Reason, Edinburgh, 1838; W. 
B. Channing, Works, 6 vols., Boston, 1874; T. Parker, 
Discourse of Matters Pertaining to Rdigion, -ib. 1847; 
A. Coquerel, Christologie, 2 vols., Paris, 1858; J. Martin- 
eau, Studies of Christianity, London, 1858; idem, Essays 
PktlosophicaZ and Theological, 2 vols., New York, 1879; 
idem, Religion as Affect^ by Modem Materialism, Lon- 
don, 1874; idem, Seat of Authority in Religion, ib. 1890; 
F, H. Hedge, Reason in Religion, Boston, 1875; M. J. 
Sav^e, Out of Nazareth, ab. 1904. 

2. D. F. Strauss, Die christliche Cflaubenslehre in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Entmcklung und im Kampfe mit der mo- 
dernen Wisaenschaft, ii. 193 sqq., TUbingen, 1841 (a work 
as destructive of Christian dogmatics as his Leben Jesu 
is of the evangelical history); A, E. Biedermann, Christ- 
liche Dogmatik, Zurich, 1869 (more serious, but almost 
-equally revolutionary in its results); E, Marius,' Die 
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Persdnlickkeit JesuChrisH. Mit besonderer Rucksicht auf 
die Mythologien und Mysterien der alien. Volker, Leipsic, 
1881 (a strange compound of the mythical views of Strauss 
and the mystical interpretation of Swedenborg). 

4. On the Kenotic theory: J. L. Konig, Die Mensch- 
w^dung Gottes, Mainz, 1844; G. Thomasius, Beitrage zur 
kirchlichen Christologie, Erlangen, 1845; idem, Christi 
Person und Werk, ib. 1856; T. A. Liebner, Die christliche 
Dogmatik, Gottingen, 1849; J. H. A. Ebrard, Christliche 
Dogmatik, Kdnigsberg, 1851—52; J. P. Lange, Positive 
Dogmatik, pp. 595-782, Heidelberg, 1861; W. F. Goss, ut 
sup.; H. L. Martensen, Christliche Dogmatik, Berlin, 
1853, Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1866; F. Delitzsch, Sys' 
tern der hibliscken Psychologic, pp. 325 sqq., Leipsic, 
1861, Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1865; J. Bodemeyer, Die 
Lehre von der Kenosis, GSttingen, 1860; K. F. A. Kahnis, 
Die luiherische Dogmatik, iii. 343, Leipsic, 1868; L. 
Schdberlein, Die Oeheimnisse des Glaubens, Heidelberg, 
1872; R. Kubel, Christliches Lehrsystem, Stuttgart, 1873; 
J. J. van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, London, 1878 
(moderately and cautiously Kenotic); F. Godet, in 
Studies on the New Testament, Edinburgh, 1876; idem. 
Commentary on ,, , John, ib. 1881; E. de Pressens^, 
Jesus Christ, Paris, 1866, Eng. transl., London, 1866; 
idem. La DiviniU de J esua Christ, in Revue chritienne, iii. 
641 sqq.; H. M. Goodwin, Christ and Humanity, New 
York, 1875; H. Crosby, The True Humanity of Christ, ib. 
1881; F. J. Hall, The Kenotic Theory, London, 1898; 
J. Kunze, Die ewige Gotiheit Jesu Christi, Leipsic, 1904; 
W. Liitgert, Oottes Sohn und Gottes Geist, ib. 1904. 

For adverse criticism of the Kenosis theory consult: 
I. A. Domer, ut sup., Eng. transl., II. iii., pp. 100 sqq.; 
idem, in JahrhiXcher fur deutsche Theologie, 1856, 1^8; 
idem, Christliche Glaubenslehre, ii. 367 sqq., Berlin, 1880, 
Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1880-82. The fullest account 
in Eng. is in A. B. Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, Lect. iv., 
Edinburgh, 1881. Dr. Hodge, Systematic Theology, ii. 
439, New York, 1871, notices the Kenotic theories of 
Thomasius, Ebrard, and Gess, and condemns them. 

In general, I. A. Domer, ut sup. The following Eng- 
lish works deserve notice, though mostly confined to an 
exposition and defense of the Chalcedoniaji dogma; 
R. J. Wilberforee, The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our 
Lord, London, 1862; H. P. Liddon, The Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ib. 1868. The ablest 
discussion of Christ’s person and work is A. M. Fairbaim, 
Place of Christ in Modem Theology, London, 1893. Con- 
sult further : C. Gore, Incarnation of the Son of God, ib. 
1891 ; J. Denney, Studies in Theology, chaps. New 

York, 1895; “ Chriatolo©e ” in Hauck-Herzog, RE, iv. 
4-56; M. Brtickner, Die Entstehung der paulimsEien 
Christologie, Strasburg, 1903; G. Kruger, Das Dogma 
von der Dreieinigkeit und Gott Menschheii, Ttibingen, 1905 
(dedicated to Harnack, written from the Unitarian stand- 
point) ; 8. Faut, Die Chrisiologie seit Schleiermacher, ihre 
Geschichte und ihre BegrUndung, Tubingen, 1907. 

CHRISTOPHER, SAINT: A saint highly honored 
from very early times both in the Greek and Latin 
churches. According to the martyrologies of Ado, 
Usuard, Notker, and others, as well as the Martyro- 
logium Romanurrif he lived at Samos in Lycia, 
converted many to Christianity, and died a martyr 
imder the emperor Dedus, or, according to some 
accounts, under an emperor (or king) c^led Dag- 
nus. No Samos in Lycia, however, is known, and 
Dagnus is otherwise u^eard of; the name may be 
a corruption of Daza, the original name of the em- 
peror Maximin II* (305-'^ 14), The later forms of 
the Christopher legend are in the highest degree 
fantastic. For example, a manuscript of Fulda 
describes him as of gigantic stature, with the head 
of a dog, and decks out his life and death with 
most silly wonders. Somewhat more attractive 
and credible is another version, containing appar- 
ently elements of old Grermamc mythology, accord- 
ing to which the giant Christopher at first serv^ 
the devil, then in order to know Christ, one said 
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to be stronger than the devil, undertook the duties 
of a ferryman. Finally a child, whom he was 
carrying across the river on his shoulders, disclosed 
himself as the Savior, forced the giant beneath 
the waves by his ever increasing weight and so 
baptized him, giving him the name of Christopher 
('^Christ-bearer The veneration of Christo- 
pher was general in the East, in Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and other lands. Mention of his wonder- 
working relics is frequent, as of his head, said to 
have been carried from Constantinople to France 
after the capture of the city in 1204, and of Ms 
leg, said to have been kept in Constantinople till 
1453. He was an attractive figure to medieval 
art and poetry, and is represented as a huge fellow 
wading through waters, carrying a child on Ms 
shoulders, and with a green staff in Ms hand. His 
picture is frequent in the vestibMes of churches as a 
sort of guard. Brotherhoods of St. Christopher, es- 
pecially for the care of travelers, are mentioned up 
to the Reformation. His day in the Greek Church is 
May 9, and in the Latin July 25. (0. Z ocklee f. ) 

BiBtiTOGRAPHT: The older Vitce are to be found in ASB^ 
July, vi. 126-149; in B. Fez, Thesaurus anecdotorum 
myDisaimuSs II. iii. 27-122, Augsburg, 1721; and in Ana- 
leda BoUandianat ed. C. de Smedt and others, i. 121-148, 
X. 393-406, Paris, 1882, 1891. All the different elements 
of the legend are combined by Jacobus de Varagine (q.v.) 
in the Golden Legend. Consult ; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mylhologie, pp. 496-509, Gdttingen, 1844; H. P. Huot, 
Vie de 3. Christophe, Soissons, 1861; A. Smemus, Die 
Legends uom heiligen Christoph und die PlasWa und Ma- 
lerei, Hanover, 1868; Le Grand 3. Christophs de Palestine, 
son histoire autheTdique et sa populariti dans les deux 
mondes, par des Lorrains hihliophiles, Nantes, 1890;^ A. 
Mussafia, Zur Christoph-Legende, Vienna, 1893; K, Rich- 
ter, Der deutsche Christoph^ Berlin, 1896. 

CHRISTOPHER, DUKE OF WUERTTEMBERG, 
AND THE REFORMATION IN WUERTTEMBERG: 
Christopher, duke of Wtirttemberg, 1550-68, was 
bom at Urach (22 m. s.e. of Stuttgart) May 12, 
1515; d. at Stuttgart Dec. 28, 1568. When he 
was six months old, Ms mother, Sabina of Bavaria, 
fled to her native land, and in 1519 Ms father, 
Ulric, was driven from Ms country. The boy 
came into the hands of Charles V. and Ms brother 
Ferdinand, but was well educated by Michael 
TifPemus. At the court of Charles V,, from wMch 
he fled in 1532, and in France, where he spent eight 
years, he grew up a statesman and soldier. His 
father, who in 1534 regained Ms country and re- 
formed it, made him governor at MSmpelgard, and 
in 1544 brought about his marriage with Anna 
Maria, daughter of the margrave George of Bran- 
denburg-Ansbach. The reading of the Bible and 
the writings of the Reformers gave Christopher a 
firm and dear Evangelical faith, wMch he proved 
in filial reverence and love toward the often severe 
father and obstinate mother and in restless activity 
for Ms people and the Evangelical Church. 

On Nov. 6, 1550, he succeeded Ms father as duke 
and soon obtained a leading position among the 
Evangelical princes. He presented the Confessio 
Wirtembergicaj prepared by Brenz, to the Council at 
Trent, and sent Brenz and other theologians to 
defend it, but they were not heard. He then 
prohibited the mass in the parish-churches, abol- 
ished the Interim, removed the images, altars, field- 


chapels, and all remains of the former religious serv- 
ice, turned the male monasteries into schools with 
Evangelical abbots, but allowed the nuns to die in 
their monasteries; those, however, who left were 
provided for. He gave a new discipline to the 
Evangelical Church of Wiirttcmberg, introduced 
poor-boxes in 1552, and appointed four 
The Refer- district-physicians for the care of the 
mation in sick. The marriage-law was regulated 
Wiirttem- by act of Jan. 1, 1553; the activity of 
berg. the Mgher churcli-authoritics by the 
visitation act. The religious service, 
in the simplicity given to it by Blaurer and Schnepff 
(qq.v.), and the catechetical instruction of the 
youth were regulated by the Kleine Kirchenordnung 
of 1553, wMch was superseded by the Grosse Kirchen- 
ordnung of May 15, 1559, including also school, 
sanitary, and poor regulations. The duke treated 
the church-property of the Evangelical Church with 
perfect disinterestedness, divided the large parishes 
for the better care of the congregation, established 
new parishes in the Black Forest, cared for the 
repair of the churches, and enacted in 1559 that 
church-registers should bo kept. He insisted that 
the teacMng of the Confessio Wirtemhergica should 
be maintained, and issued harsh injunctions against 
Schwenckfeld and all '' sectaries. His harshness 
was felt especially by the Baptists and by Bartho- 
lomaus Hagen, preacher at Dettigen, who was 
suspected of Calvimsm but was convinced of his 
error at the Stuttgart Synod in Doc., 1559. The 
university received new regulations in 1557. The 
scholarship founded by Ms father was applied to 
the education of theologians who had received a 
humanistic preparation in the monastic schools. 
Students of other faculties, who were prepared in 
the pedagogical schools at Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
were assisted from the funds of the church-property. 
By the school-regulation of 1559 popular education 
was promoted ; the sacristan now acted also as teacher, 
Christopher was anxious for the reunion of the 
different religious parties, proposed in 1552 a 
national council, and avoided all malicious fault- 
finding. Calvinism he disliked much, especially 
as it made its inroad into the Palatinate, but he re- 
spected the reUgious courage of the elector Frederick 
of the Palatinate and did not favor Ms exclusion 
from the religious peace. He promoted Protestant- 
ism in Austria by supporting the Slavic press at 
Urach tmder the former imperial captain Hans 
Ungnad. He offered a refuge at Tubingen to the 
former papal nuncio Petrus Paulus Vergerixzs. In 
1657 he solicited the king of France for the op- 
pressed Waldensians, in 1559 for the Protestants; 
in 1561 he sent Beurlin (q.v.) and Andrea to Paris, 
and even went in 1562 with Brenz to Zabern to 
attend a colloquy with the Guises to win France 
over to Protestantism, but saw Mmself at last 
shamefully deceived, though Catherine 
Christo- de Medici offered Mm the office of 
pher’s In- a supreme viceroy. In the interest 
fluence of Protestantism his active mind was 
Abroad, long busy with matrimonial plans 
for the daughters of Renata of Ferrara 
and for Queen Elizabeth of England. He aided the 
Reformation by Ms advice and by sending theo- 
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logians to the Palatinate, in the margravate Baden- 
Pforzheim, in the domain of Count Helfenstein, 
in the country of Oettingen, in the free-towns of 
Rothenburg, on the Tauber, and Hagenau, also in 
the remote duchies of Jiilich-Cleves and Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, whose Duke Julius, his cousin, fol- 
lowed liim implicitly. The ecclesiastical reservation 
carried through by Ferdinand at the Religious Peace 
of Augsburg (q.v.) Christopher opposed as an 
impediment to Protestantism and a denial of the 
principle of religious liberty. His hopes, however, 
in Maximilian II., the son and successor of Fer- 
dinand, his friend, who had been influenced by the 
spirit of the Reformation, were not realized. He 
helped exiled Englishmen in 1554-55, the Walden- 
sians in 1557, and in a quiet manner, not to excite 
the wrath of the emperor, in 1568 William of Orange 
in the war of liberation in the Netherlands. For 
his people and the Evangelical Church of Germany 
Christopher's death came too soon. His efforts 
for his people^s welfare, his zeal for the Church and 
Protestantism, his pure intentions mark him as one 
of the ablest princes of Germany. His reign and 
that of his son Louis (1569—93) form the golden 
age of Wurttemberg. G. Bossert. 

Bibliography; J. C. Pfister, Herzog Christoph von WUri- 
terriberg, 2 vols., Tubingen, 1819-20; B. Kugler, Chris- 
toph, Herzog von Wurttemberg, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1868-70; 
C. F. Stalin, Wilrttembergische Geschichte, vol. iv., Stutt- 
gart, 1873; E, Schneider, WUrtterribergische Reformations- 
geschichte, Stuttgart, 1887; W Urttemhergische Kirchenge- 
schichte, Stuttgart, 1893; E. Schneider, W'ArUembergische 
Geschichte, Stuttgart, 1896; V. Ernst, Brief wechael des 
Herzogs Christoph, 3 vols,, Stuttgart, 1899-1^2. 

CHRISTOPHORUS: Pope 903-904. In the au- 
tumn of 903 he overthrew Leo V. and seized the 
papal throne; but a few months later he met the 
same fate at the hands of Sergius III. According 
to Herimannus, he became a monk; Vulgarius, on 
the other hand, says that he was murdered in 
prison. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography; Regesta, i. 443-444; Bower, Popes, 

ii. 306. 

CHRO'DE-GANG (Hrodegandus, Ruotgang, Rug- 
gandus): Frankish bishop; b. in Hasbania {ex 
pago Hashaniensif in the Belgian province of Lim- 
burg) early in the eighth century; d, at Metz Mar. 
6, 766. He was the son of Sigramnus and Landrada, 
who belonged to one of the noblest families of the 
Ripuarian Franks, was set aside for the Church, 
admitted into the clergy of the court, and was 
raised by Charles Martel to the post of referen- 
darius, a position influential in secular as well as 
in spiritual affairs. In 742 he was made bishop 
of Metz by Pepin, and became the means of rees- 
tablisHng the long-interrupted intercourse of his 
country with Rome, When Stephen II. was hard 
pressed by the Lombards, Chrodegang received 
from Pepin in 733 the commission to go to Italy and 
to accompany the pope to Gaul, which he accom- 
plished successfully; for this he was rewarded by the 
pope with the dignity of archbishop, the use of the 
pallium, the privilege of having the cross borne before 
him, and of consecrating bishops, although Metz 
was not an archbishopric. His property he gave 
to the needy, for the foxmding of church-establish- 
ments, particularly of monasteries (among which 


Gorze and the reestablished Lorsch were notable), 
and for the beautifying and renovating of churches. 
In 764 he journeyed to Rome in quest of relics, 
but his chief claim to be remembered is found in 
his exertions in behalf of ecclesiastical discipline 
and morals, which were in a sad plight in the Gallic 
Church. This task Boniface had in part accom- 
plished. Chrodegang considered that the most 
proper means of accomplishing this end would be 
to carry over the discipline and mode of life of the 
regular clergy into that of the secular clergy. He 
enforced strictly the rule of Benedict of Nursia, 
strengthened the work begun by Eusebius of Ver- 
celli, Augustine, and his predecessors among the 
Franks, and drew up a rule of thirty-four chapters. 
This was in great part a verbal repetition of Bene- 
dict’s rule (cf. Hauck, ii. 60), retaining even the 
term claustrum for his new institution, though ex? 
changing episcopits and archidiacomts for abbas 
and prceposittis, and canonici for monachi. The 
vita canonica, the keeping of the horcB canonicce, 
and so on, are mainly the same, differing however 
in two places, necessarily so, since the complete 
identification of the secular clergy with the regu- 
lars seemed hardly profitable. These differences 
were (1) the distinction between major and min or 
orders, with their interrelations, and (2) the vow of 
poverty, which was not required of the canonicals. 
The rule in its first form (cf. Mansi, Concilia^ xiv. 
313-314) is intended only for the cathedral of Metz. 
Later it was enlarged to eighty-six chapters and 
has now a more common form, in which it found a 
place in the Regula Aquisgranensis^ 817 A.n. That 
Chrodegang thus helped to diffuse Roman customs 
through Germany was noted by Paul Wamefried, 
who tells us also that Chrodegang was bishop of 
Metz for twenty-three years, five months, and five 
days. He lies buried in the monastery of Gorze, 
and his epitaph is to be found in Mabillon, Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, 1723, 377. (E. Friedberg.) 

Bibliography: Sources for a history are in Paulus Wame- 
fridus. Liber de episcopia Mettensibus, ed. G. H. Pertz, 
in MOH, Script., ii (1829), 267; the Epiiaphium, ed. 
E. Dammler, in MOH, Poetcs latini csvi CaroUni, i (1881), 
108-109; and the Vita by John of Gorze, ed. Pertz, in 
MGH, Script., x (1852), 652-672, and in ASB, March, 
i. 362 sqq. (cf. G. H. Pertz, Ueber die Vita Chrodegangi, 
Berlin, 1852). Consult: Rettberg, KD, i., §§ 87-88; 
Hauck, KD, ii. 48 sqq. 

CHROMATItrS, cr6-m6'shiiTs: Bishop of Aqui- 
leia from 387 or 389; d. 406 or a little 
later. He was a highly rejected and much 
revered contemporary of Ambrose, Rufinus, and 
Jerome, who owed to him many encouragements 
in scientific endeavors. In the dogmatic contro- 
versies nf the time he was a bold defender of 
orthodoxy. The destruction of Arianism in Aqui- 
leia was his work. To the emperor Honorius he 
presented an opinion on Chrysostom, who was 
suspected at the Byzantine court, and Honorius 
officially transmitted it to his brother Arcadius. 
His exegetical writings include a treatise on the 
Gospel of Matthew, seventeen short writing, and 
an excellent popular homily on the beatitudes. 
The best edition of his works is that by P. Braida 
(Udine, 1816), reprinted in M PL, xx. 247-368, where 
the literature is also given. G. KntJGER. 
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CHROIHCLES, BOOKS OF. 

I. Name. 

II. Range and Divisions. 

III. Place in the Canon. 

IV. The Text. 

The Aramaic Targiim (§ i;. 

The Syriac Translation of the London Polyglot (§ 2). 

The Septuagint (§3). 

The Latin Translation of Jerome (§ ’4). 

The Masoretic Text (§ 6). 

V. Contents and Purpose. 

VI. The Author and His Sources. 

l. Name: The Hebrew title, Dibhre hayamim, 
of the two historical books standing, in the 
EngUsh Bible, between II Kings and Ezra may be 
translated the occurrences of the times for 
the first word expresses the content (history), the 
second the fonn (chronological). As this refers to 
time, the content can be only the stun of deeds or 
fortunes of men. But tins meaningless general 
title can be but the practical abbreviation of a 
longer one, which either added the subject referred 
to (as in I Chron. xx\di. 24, of lung David 

or named a particular period within the whole time. 
In view of the greater part of the subject-matter, 
the (lost) explanatory clause could be only of 
the ihngs of Judah. Indeed, the Syriac gives the 
name “ The Book of the Reign of the Days of 
the Rings of Judah, wliich Bears the Name SepJier 
D^baryamin the Arabic title is similar; and the 
Septuagint reads in Codex AlexandrinuB and else- 
where Deeds (?) of the Kings of Judah. 
Strangely enough, the Arabic, after translating 
the title adds, ''the Hebrew is dibra hayyamim” ; 
in the Syriac the title is followed by the Hebrew 
name in the Syiiacized form D’baryamin. The title 
" Chronicles dates back to a comment by Jerome 
in his " Preface to the Books of Samuel and Kings ” 
(translated in NPNFj 2d series, vi. 490). 

n. Range and Divisions: The Masoretic notes 
at the end of Chronicles reckon 1,656 divisions, 
evidently meaning versos separated by a colon; 
actual count in the editions of Opitz and Michaelia 
gives the number as 1,764. Computations based 
upon smaller "commata^^ are as follows: the Talmud 
gives 5,880 (cf. H. L. Strack, Prolegomena critica in 
Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, Leipsic, 1873, p. 11), 
the Syriac 5,603, Nicephorus 5,500, codices of the 
Septuagint and Synopsis (cf. E. Klostermann, Ana- 
leMa zu Septuaginta, Hexapla und Patristik, Lcip- 
sic, 1895, pp. 45, 81) 5,000, the Canon Mommsen 
only 4,140. The division into two books is com- 
paratively modem, unknown to the Masora and 
the canon-catalogues. Origen (cf. Eusebius, Hist. 
eccLj VI. XXV. 2), Epiphanius, Synod of Laodicea, 
Athanasius, and Rufinus state expressly that 
Chronicles, given by the Septuagint as two books, 
is to be looked upon as one. The Septuagint 
divides it after the death of David, a principle 
adopted by the Syriac and Arabic; the former has, 
however, another division after II. v. The codex 
Amiatinus of the Vulgate has blank spaces after 
1. ix. and I. xxix., and writes I. x. 1 and II. i. 1 m 
red ink, suggestive of early division at those 
points. 

m. Place in the Canon: Tradition has two 
places for Chronicles among the Kethubhim 


(see Canon of Scripture, I.). The order fol- 
lowed by the Gemian manuscripts and by the 
printed Hebrew Bibles is: Ps., Prov., Job, the 
five Rolls (arranged according to the Jewish 
church-calendar), Dan., Ezra-Nch., Chron. The 
position of Chronicles, following Ezra, suggests to 
the memoiy the remark of the MisliTiah : " Chron- 
icles is given only for investigation Daniel and 
Ezra were oilifying to the congregation, wdicrcas 
Chronicles was rather scholastic in character. 
More likely, however, is it that Daniel and Ezra- 
Nchemiah seem to belong together, as on the one 
hand, a statement of the divine programme and 
the story of its partial fulfilment, and, on the 
other hand, as possessing literary kinship, since 
both belonged to the time of Cyrus, and both were 
largely transmitted in Aramaic. The Talmudic 
order is similar: Ptuth, Ps., Job, three Rolls, Dan., 
Esther, Ezra-Nch., Cliron. The other arrange- 
ment is the totally different one of the Masoi’a: 
Chron., Ps., Job, Prov., the Rolls, Dan., Ezra- 
Neh.; as though Chronicles together with Ezra, 
ranging from Adam to Jaddua, furnished the 
historical setting for the rest of the Kethubhim 
(cf. Augustine, Christian Doctrine, ll. viii. 13, in 
NPNFj 1st series, ii. 541). Acconling to a Mas- 
oretic codex Tschufutc (13 ‘Adath dibburim, cf. 
H. Strack, in G. A. Kohut, Semitic Sl'iuHes, London, 
1897, p. 570) this order is that of the Land of Israel, 
and is the only correct one, to bo adopted ulti- 
mately by all scribes; whereas the other, in which 
Chronicles or Esther stand at the end, is called a 
corruption by the people of tho Land of Sincar. 
Among the old translations of the Christian Church 
is the fanciful order given by Junilius and by 
Epiphanius. The other transmitted catalogues 
either join Chronicles to Ezra, to Kings, or separate 
them. That gives four arrangements: (1) Kings, 
Chron., Ezra (so Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Canon 
of the Apostles, Apostolic Constitutions, Council of 
Laodicea, Gregory Nazianzen, Ainphilocliius, Atha- 
nasius in liis Easter Letter,* ^ Vulgate, Rufinus, Etlii- 
opic Bible); (2) IGngs, Chron., . . . Ezra (Melito, 
Augustine, Codex Alexandrinus, Codex Amiatinus, 
Canon of Hippo, Decreta Gelasii, Canon of Mommsen, 
the Second Order of Cassiodorus) ; (3) lungs, . . . 
Chron., Ezra {First Order of Cassiodorus, Jerome 
in "Preface to the Books of Samuel and Kings**); 
(4) Kings, . . . Ezra, Chron. (Rescript of Inno- 
cent I.). In general, it seems that where Jewish 
scholasticism did not influence the Christian Church 
the latter*s arrangement was ruled by the con- 
viction that Ezra-Nehemiah was intended to be 
the continuation of Chronicles, which latter in its 
relation to Kings bore in the Septuagint correctly 
the name “ Deeds (?) of the Kings of Judah.** 
rV. The Text: For the verification of the Mas- 
oretic text there are excellent means in tho trans- 
lations from the early Hebrew. The Aramaic 
Targum is a translation which shows, 
1. The on the one hand, a close following of 
Aramaic the letter of the text an<l an endeavor 
Targrum, to rc'produce it correctly; and, on 
tho other hand, an attempt to satisfy 
tho spirittial hunger which mere names and 
brief statements must create in the hearers 
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anxious for edification and entertainment. This 
could be brought about by etymological interpre- 
tation (as in I Chron. viii. 33: He was called Ner 
because he lighted the lamp, Hcbr. Aer, in the 
synagogue or by an interpretation of the text 
more in harmony with the spiritual vision of later 
Judaism, to which the war-heroes of old had become 
doctors of the Law. The zeal of late Judaism for 
interpretation recognizes no limits; it knows how 
to harmonize, to combine, to do away with dif- 
ferences and contradictions. The spirit which 
beguiled the prophets of Ahab is Naboth's (II 
Chron. x\dii. 20); the Syrian archer (II Chron. 
xviii. 33) is Naaman; Jabez is identified with 
Othniel (I Chron. iv. 9); Ner's original name is 
said to have been Abiel (I Chron. viii. 33). On 
II Chron. xxviii. 3 it comments that Hezekiah's 
life was saved from the fire by divine intervention. 
But the Midrash-additions do not hinder in most 
cases from recognizing the text which lay before 
the authors of the Targum. Hence it is worth 
while for the textual critic to consult this earliest 
translation in restoring the text. 

A Syriac translation, not found in the Peshito, 
with a translator other than he who rendered 
Ezra, is found in the London Polyglot alongside of 
its Arabic translation. This latter is an excellent 
help in correcting the many textual mistakes of 

2. The Syriac; but where both have the 

Syriac omission, it is difficult to deter- 

Transla- mine whether the omission is purposed 
tion of the by the translator (as perhaps in I 
London Chron. xxvii., xxvi. 13-32; II Chron. 
Polygrlot. xvi. 12) or whether it is due to a 
corrupt Syriac text, or to a shorter Hebrew text 
(II Chron. xxvii. 8, also wanting in Codex Vati- 
canus, cf. II Chron. x. 2). The numerous agree- 
ments of the Syriac with the Targum show a 
thorough acquaintance with Jewish traditional 
interpretation. While the translator tries to apply 
tlie lesson of history to liis time, makes blimders on 
account of his deficiency in historical knowledge, 
and takes delight now and then in etymological 
dallying, he supplies few of the Midrashic excur- 
suses so characteristic of the Aramaic. The ad- 
ditions to the text are either helps to a correct 
understanding (as in II Chron. xviii. 6, xvi. 10), 
do away with apparent contradictions (so in II 
Chron. xxi. 6, xxii. 3), are based upon scholastic 
theories (as in I Chron. viii. 33, 34, 39, 40, ix. 2), 
or attempt to give to the story a greater definite- 
ness and completeness, using for that purpose not 
legend but Biblical lore (II Chron. xxi. 11, xxxii. 
1, 9, xxxiii. 20; I Chron. vi. 13, xix. 16). The 
longest addition is found in II Chron. xi. where 
w. 4-17 are taken from I Kings xii. and xiv. For 
the rest, the translator followed very closely his 
Hebrew copy and was very anxious to give the 
idiom of the Hebrew, but here the sparseness of 
tradition as to the meaning of technical expressions 
led him into many queer errors (as in I Chron. xv. 
16, XX. 3, xxix. 19; 11 Chron. viii. 5, ix. 27, 
XXX. 3, etc.). Many of his odd mistakes are due 
to a misreading of the Hebrew text (I Chron. xi. 
S’'; II Chron. xxiv. 4, xxv. 13, 16). But because 
he permits himself to be influenced by the Hebrew 


letter his translation deserves to be considered 
wherever it differs from the Hebrew. 

Of the Greek translations, since remarkably few 
variants of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
have come down (Field, in his Hexapla, Origenis 
Hexa'ploruin quee supermnt, London, 1867, gives 
also those of Lucian), only the Septuagint requires 
attention. It is a most important witness, since it 
has no other object in view than to render the 
Hebrew text into Greek, which it generally does 
in such a way that the Greek can with certainty 
be reconverted into the original. Seldom is there 
an im-Hebraic sentence (like II Chron. xxxvi. 13). 
There is abundant proof that Chronicles had a 
translator different from Kings (cf. A. Klostermann, 
Die Bucher Samuelis und der Konige, 

3. pe Munich, 1887. on II Kings xxiii. 7). 

“ttLe mass of 

^ ’ names appearing barbaric to the copy- 
ists such a confusion has been imported into the 
genealogical tables that, as Origen and Jerome 
complain, it is difficult to decide how the original 
read. Moreover, the many recensions imderly- 
ing the codices used by Swete differ so much that 
the exegete, in spite of the many editions of the 
Septuagint, is still obliged to reconstruct for him- 
self its original readings by comparing the different 
recensions. In parallel passages that reading is 
preferable winch in the context gives the better 
sense while differing most from the Hebrew, since 
the Greek has often been brought by Jews into 
harmony with the text of their times. Consequently 
where there is an excess or a deficiency in the text, 
the one which has it is to be considered nearer the 
original than the one which agrees more closely 
with the Hebrew. But it does not follow that the 
Hebrew should always be corrected by the Sep- 
tuagmt, though it may be that the aberration can 
be detected through the Greek as due to purpose 
or mishap on the part of the Hebrew. As already 
noted, it was the habit of the scribes to search for 
parallels in other Biblical books, and to write any 
addition either in the margin or in the text; in 
such cases, the recension which has the shorter 
text is to be preferred if the Hebrew text contains 
the longer text. Again, it may happen that the 
inferior Septuagint text which has the shorter 
reading is still to be preferred to the better Sep- 
tuagint text with the longer reading, if this reading 
can be shown to have its parallel elsewhere. 

In his preface to Chromatins Jerome asserts that 
it was his purpose in his Latin translation to correct 
the many variations in the Septuagint by means 
of the Hebrew; in the preface to Domnio and 
Rogatianus he makes evident that he used the old 
Latin translation of the Septuagint. To be abso- 
lutely sure in the use of his Hebrew authority he 
had the help of a Jewish rabbi of Tiberias, with 
whom he went over the entire book. 

4. The III using Jerome's translation one has 
therefore to bear in mind, in the 
^^Jerome^ place, that his endeavor was to 
give an intelligent Latin translation, 
and, secondly, that in spite of his own higher cul- 
ture and better taste he permitted himself to be 
influenced by the Jewish interpretations of his 
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teacher. He has the good sense to follow Lucian’s 
Septuagint in I Chron. iv. 22 rather than the Jewish 
fiction of the Targum. But when, contrary to 
his custom, he translated in the same verse the 
proper names Jokim, Kozeba, Joash, and Saraf, his 
action can be explained only as due to the influence 
of his Hebrew teacher. 

When one tries, with the help of the versions, 
to solve the many riddles found in the Masoretic 
text, the latter proves to be a descendant of an 
older type which has come to its present condition 
through omissions or additions, misreadings or 
scribal errors, corrections or interpretations. But 
even this older type is not the text written by the 
author. It bears like marks of change, but for 
want of older witnesses it is less frequently pos- 
sible to bring proof of the fact. For example, I 
Chron. i. 11-16, 17^-23 according to the Septuagint 
are very likely additions,* similarly I Chron. i. 4-10, 
30-34®, 35-54; I Chron. ii. 3^ are transferred from 
Genesis; I Chron. xi. 10-41'* from II Sam. xxiii. 
(cf. A. Klostermann, GescMchte Israels, Munich, 
1896, p. 157). Against such designed augmentation 
exists another kind due to scribal errors, as 
when, owing to the identity of I Chron. viii. 28^* 
and ix. 34^ the copyist repeats viii. 29-38 in ix. 

35-44. It is natural that to such 
6. The additions correspond omissions, as 
Text. ^ scribe having copied out of the 

wrong column, noticing his mistake, 
skips as much of the right as he copied from the 
wrong. For it is certain I Chron. x. 1 is the con- 
tinuation of a story which had begun a new book, 
the beginning of which was lost and thus the story 
became unintelligible. How much confusion may 
be created by the omission of a single word may 
be seen in I Chron. iv. 7-10, where the student is 
at a loss what to make of (verse 8) and Ja‘h^ 
(verse 9) until he adds with the Targum welcoz at 
the end of verse 7. Similarly the Lucianic codices 
still retain in I Chron. ix. 18 the two words which 
were lost in the Hebrew. In these cases the 
claim of antiquity is with the versions. In other 
cases the right reading exists alongside of the wrong 
one, as when in I Chron. vii. 5 one copyist wrote a 
meaningless word, and another put the correct 
reading in the margin, whence it found its way again 
into the text, where both stand to-day. These few 
examples suffice to show that the original text of 
Chronicles was written in a more careless orthog- 
raphy than that of the books generally used in the 
community. For that reason it was misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted by punctuators and 
translators. In very early times it had already 
undergone correction and variation, had been ex- 
tended by interpretations and quotations of parallel 
passaps, and had lost its original form through 
additions and omissions. The consequence is that 
it, more than any other Biblical book, needs a 
thorough revision before it may be used as a witness 
or its claims denied. 

V. Contents and Purpose; To understand these, 
use must be made of Ezrar-Nehemiah, which con-, 
stitutes the second half of Chronicles, Examina- 
tion of Ezra i. 1-3^ (~II Chron. xxxvi. 22-23) 
proves the unity of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. For 


the meaning of the repetition is (cf. Nestle, TSK, 
1879, p. 517) that the author thereby indicates 
that the story of Chronicles is continued in Ezra- 
Nehemiah. Just as Ezra-Neh. falls into three 
sections (cf. A. Klostermann, Geschichte Israels, 
Munich, 1896, pp. 215-216) so with Chronicles, as 
follows: (1) I Chron. i.-ix., the Book of Genealo- 
gies, gives the place of Israel in the Adamic family 
of nations, a tabular ramification of its tribes, 
mostly of Judah and the Davidic family, of the 
Benjamites of Saul’s family and of Jerusalem, of 
Levi and Aaron, and of a few families of Josephites. 
(2) The second section, I Chron. x.~II Chron. v., 
ends (as the Syriac correctly surmises) not with 
the death of David (I Chron. xxix.) but with the 
dedication of Solomon’s temple. It describes how 
David became Israel’s sole king, how he prepared 
the way for the temple, selected its site in Jerusa- 
lem, and collected the means for its construction; 
how the personnel of its service was organized and 
how Solomon became the divine means for the 
accomplishment of David’s puriiose. (3) The 
third section, II Chron. vi. to the end, narrates the 
liistory of the temple till its destruction, tells of 
good days and evil, of pious and godless kings, of 
faithful and neglected temple-service, of obedience 
and disobedience of prophetic teaching, and ends 
with the edict of Cyrus. It was evidently the 
purpose of the liistorian to bring before the little, 
politically dependent congregation of the insig- 
nificant second temple, whicli had been built by 
self-sacrificing religious zeal in obedience to the 
prophetic word, the ideal of ancient Israel as the 
adopted congregation of the living God, revealing 
in its history both a stimulus and a warning. 

VI. The Author and His Sources: The Talmud 
says (Baba Bathra i. 14-15), “Ezra wrote his book 
(Ezra-Nehemiah) and the genealogies in Chron- 
icles.” Modern critics conclude from doubtful in- 
dications that the author wrote in the beginning 
of the Greek period and, from his full description 
of cult and clergy, that ho was a priest or a Levite. 
Certain it is that he wrote at a time when the mem- 
orabilia of Ezra and Nehemiah were consulted 
for the understanding of their time. Of high im- 
portance are the questions, what the author accom- 
plished, and how he obtained and handled his 
material. From the second half of his work 
(Ezra-Nehemiah), where he contents himself (cf. A. 
Klostermann, Geschichte Israels, pp. 216-217) with 
giving extracts from the autobiograpliics of Ezra 
and Nehemiah and from other official documents, 
the student may conclude that he used a similar 
method elsewhere. For I Chron. i.-ix. there was 
a multitude of genealogies valued the more highly 
the more the Dispersion and the little colony at 
home attempted to figure as the continuation of 
classic Israel. From the Lucian Codex (I Chron, 
V. 17) one receives the impression that the genealo- 
gies existed in the Book of Kings; so in I Chron, 
ix. 1, according to the Syriac. The same is true 
of the other two sections. The author knew the 
Book of Isaiah (II Chron. xxxii. 32), in which at 
this time stood already chapters xxxvi, and xxxix., 
also Samuel and Kings (II Chron, xx. 34, xxiv. 
7, 23, XXV. 26, etc.), and the hymns of David and 
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his chief musician. To appreciate our author 
rightly it is important to have a clear conception of 
this extensive Book of Kings. It is certain that it 
was finished only in the days of the Restoration, 
that it treated in the same manner as the canon- 
ical Books of Kings the history of both kingdoms. 
From this one may infer that Chronicles was in- 
tended to be a revised, enlarged edition of Kings, for 
the use and benefit of the new congregation, to 
pave the way to a theodicy. As the new Israel 
renewed its life around the new temple and wished 
to know of the past and of its organization, there 
were written books about the first years and the 
last years of David, one about Solomon, one about 
the Judaic kings, and one about the Israelitic kings. 
The last three still existed in 560 b.c. Besides 
these there was a collection of Judaic prophetic 
narratives. Then grew up the traditional inter- 
pretations of the schools, vitalizing dead names, 
and finally the traditions of priests and Levites and 
important families. While it is true that imagina- 
tion has here a wide field, and that not all epochs 
received equally careful attention, nevertheless 
both author and editor acted in good faith, for the 
latter only arranged the matter which he extracted 
from the former, where he employed new material, 
cited his sources, and his statements could be veri- 
fied. The pictxire of the beginning of the cult 
which the chrom’cler and his forerunner carried in 
their soul may be totally different from that of 
modern critics, but the material which underlies 
that picture they neither invented nor did they 
purposely change its meaning. The historical 
books of the Bible, including Chronicles, were writ- 
ten for the practical need of the community, and 
the test by which they are to be judged is whether 
they satisfied it or not. Just here lie the limits of 
their value to the modem historian who would like 
to reproduce out of authentic documents a picture 
of persons and events as the immediate eye-wit- 
nesses had it. Like all historical books, even more 
so, because of its origin, Chronicles demands an able 
and cautious examination, if one would not sin against 
the Biblical book, nor against the science of impartial 
historical investigation. (A. Klostermann.) 

Bibliography: The best editions of the Hebrew text are 
by S. Baer and F. Delitzsch, lAher Chronicorwrn, Leip- 
sic, 1888, and by R. Kittel, m SBOT, New York, 1896. 
Critical discussions are by. A. Kuenen, Bistoriach'-krv- 
Usch Onderzock . , . des ouden VerhondSy i. 433-520, 
Leyden, 1887 (very thorough); K. H. Graf, Die geachicht- 
lichen JBUcher des Alien TestamentSt pp. 114r-247, Leipsic, 
1866 (important); J. Wellhausen, De gentibus et familiis 
Judceis Quce in 1 Chron. enumerantuTy GSttingen, 

1870; idem, Prolegomenay pp. 176-237, Berlin, 1883, 
Eng. transl., pp. 171-227, London, 1885; G, T. Ladd, 
Doctrine of Sacred Scripturey vol. i. passim. New York, 
1883; W. E. Barnes, Beligiovs Standpoint of the Chronic 
cler, in American Journal of Semitic Languages, Oct.* 1896; 
G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Namee, chap, iii., 
London, 1896; W. Sanday, Biblical Inspiration^ ib. 1896; 
books on Introduction, notably Driver, IntroducUon, 
chap. XU., and C. H. ComiU, Einleifung, pp. 268-276, 
Freiburg, 1891. Among the best of the commentaries 
are. C. F. Keil, Leipsic, 1870; S. Oettli, in Kurzgefassier 
Kommentar, Munich, 1889; and W. H. Bennett, in the 
Expoait&r^s Bible, London, 1894. Very thorough dis- 
cussions axe in EB^ 1. 763—772, and DJ5, i. 389—397. The 
Germ, transl. in Kautzsch’s Die heilige Schrifi des Alien 
Testaments, pp. 937-1012, Leipsic, 1896, is very useful 
for its paragraphing and Indioadon of sources of the text. 


CHRONICON PASCHALE, cren'i-cen pas-cfi'le 
(" Easter Chronicle/^ also called Chronicon Alex- 
andrinunij or Constantinopolitanum): A chrono- 
logical work, probably composed by a cleric who 
belonged to the entourage of Sergius, patriarch of 
Constsintinople, 610-638. It extended from the 
creation of Adam to the year 629, but the beginning 
and end are lost, and, as preserved,' it stops in 627. 
The name Easter Chronicle” is derived from the 
computation of the Easter canon, which forms the 
basis of Christian chronology. The author, except 
for his own time, confined himself to copying the 
sources (Eusebius, John Malalas, and others). The 
so-called Byzantine or Roman era is used for the 
first time as basis of the chronology. The Chroni- 
con paschale was edited by L. Dindorf in the Cor- 
pus Scriptorum historicorum Byzantinorum (2 vols., 
Boim, 1832), reprinted in MPGj xcii. 69-1028. 

G. KRtJGER. 

Bibliography; H. Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die 

byzantiniache Chronographie, ii. 1, Leipsic, 1885; K 

Krumbacher, Oeschichte der byzantinischen Literaiur^ Mu- 
nich, 1897 (where the literature is given). 

CHRONOLOGY. See Time, Reckoning of. 

CHRYSANTHOS, cri-sau'thes, NOTARAS, no- 
tQ'ros: Patriarch of Jerusalem; b. in the second 
half of the seventeenth century; d. at Jerusalem 
1731. He was the nephew of the celebrated Do- 
sitheos (q.v.), patriarch of Jerusalem; having 
completed his studies at Padua and Paris, in the 
year 1700 he was created bishop of Csesarea in 
Palestine by his uncle, whom he succeeded in the 
patriarchate in the year 1707. He was a man of 
scientific culture and also a strong, energetic church- 
man. With force and success he applied himself 
to church reform in Palestine, by which he made 
bitter enemies of the Roman Catholics while doing 
much for his own monasteries. He encouraged 
theological science, to which he contributed by his 
own writings, such as the History and Descrip- 
tion of the Holy Land ” (Venice, 1728) and “ On 
the Mysteries of the Great Church ” (last ed. Venice, 
1778). For the Greek Church he did great service 
through his edition of the “ History of the Patriarchs 
of Jerusalem ” by Dositheos. Le Quien in his Oriens 
Christianus has borrowed liberally from Chrysan- 
thos. (Philipp Meyer.) 

Bibliography; J. A. Fabricius, Biblioikeca Orcsca, xi. 792, 

xiii. 479 sqq., 14 vols., Hamburg, 1718-54. 

CHRYSOLOGUS, cris"o-l6'gus, PETRUS, p^nis 
('* Peter the Golden-worded ”) : Archbishop of Ra- 
venna; b. at Imola (22 m. e.s.e. from Bologna) 406 
(?); d. at Ravenna 449 or 450. He was a contem- 
porary of Leo the Great, and stood at the head of 
the Church at Ravenna at the time when that city 
was the capital of the Western Empire. As a 
patron of art he is still remembered (cf. V. Schultze, 
Archaeologie der altchristUchen Kunst, p. 85, Munich, 
1895). He is still more famous as an orator: his 
sermons betray everywhere that they dealt with a 
select and pampered public, which listened leisurely 
and “ delighted in being startled,” and they show 
a continuous striving for the sensational and the 
unusual. They are better written than most ser- 
mons of those times, bear witness to religious ex- 
perience and moral earnestness, and at times carry 
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one away with their pathos and the energy of their 
condensed diction. But finally tho sentcntioiis un- 
rest, the compression, the avoidance of the simple, 
and the presence of much that is obscure or gio- 
tesque induce tedium in the reader. Yet through- 
out a great talent is recognisable, and much which 
would otherwise be repulsive is useful to the his- 
torian. In his sermons, gathered by Felix, arch- 
bishop of Ravenna (d. Nov. 25, 724), his by-name 
does not appear; it is found first in Agnellus (chap. 
47), and seems to have been given him in order that 
the Western Church also might have its Clirysos- 
tom. What Agnellus knows of his life is taken 
partly from local tradition; how uncertain this 
had become in 400 years is proven by the mass of 
chronological errors and the confusion among the 
Peters, the bishops of Ravenna. That modern 
biographers know as much of Chrysologus is due 
to the fact that they take the Roman Breviary 
(Dec. 4) as a reliable source. The year of his birth 
and that of his death are equally imcertain (by Oct, 
24, 458, Neo, bishop of Ravenna, appears). He was 
named Peter by his parents in anticipation of 
future greatness (cf. MPIf, lii. 497), but that he was 
educated in a monastery can not be infeiTed from 
sermon 107. Agnellus says that Sixtus III. (432- 
440) made him bishop contrary to the wishes of 
Ravenna. It is doubtful whether all the sermons 
in the edition by Felix are genuine. The title 
“ $. Joannis episcopi^^ which some of them bear in 
various manuscripts is strange, and may have been 
due to the copyist^s confounding Chrysologus with 
Chrysostom, and a help to tho confusion is the fact 
that the former used the latter’s sermons liberally. 
Sermon 149 is imdoubtedly a translation of the 
speech of Severianus of Gabala delivered in the 
year 401 (cf. MPL, lii. 599a, with Neander, Chrysos- 
tomus, ii., Sd edition, Berlin, 1 848, p. 1 1 4). How much 
of this absorption of foreign matter into his sermons 
is due to Chrysologus himself is impossible to deter- 
mine; but the principal matter is undoubtedly 
authentic. As a dogmatician, Chrysologus wrestled 
with the problem of a theodicy (sermon 101); in 
spite of his letter to Eutyches, he leaned strongly 
toward Monophysitism, attacked Pelagianism, was 
dependent upon Augustine (sermons 11 and 30), 
sympathized with Paulinism (sermons 108-116), 
“ and at the feasts of the Saints preached more of 
faithful endurance than of works ” (sermon 128). 
In his polemics he never named his adversary, but 
combated Arians, Pelagians, Nestorians, Novatians, 
and Manicheans. Sermon 6 was highly prized by 
the ancients, sermon 35 seems to have been used 
by Fulgentius, sermons 50, 142, 143 found a place 
in the Roman Breviary, wliile sermons 67-72 are 
valuable for the history of catechetics. In sermon 
34 (MPLf lii. 299a) Chrysologus combated the 
conditional immortality of the Stoics from the 
text I Cor. XV, 52; in sermon 61 he touched upon 
the same subject, and the conclusion of sermon 62 
asserted that the resurrection has the character of 
eternity because it is accomplished through the 
eternal Christ, which is better rhetoric than logic, 

(F. Aenolu.) 

Bibliography: The Sermons, together with the authorita- 
tive life by Agnellus, were published Venice, 1750, re- 


printed in MPL, lii.; German select transl. by M. Held, 
Kempten, 1S74. Tlie life in also iii MOlf, t^cript. rer. 
Langob., 1878, pp. 307-375. New inait'nal Ls gatln^ivd by 
F. Liveram, in Sincilegium Lihmanum, pp. 125-203, 
Florence, 1803. Consult: II. Dapper, Dvr hciltqa Pitnia 
Chrysologus, Cologne, 1S07; tiie biographical skeicli by 
Hold IS ill his transl., ut sup.; L. S. Til lemon t, Mvmoircs 
. . ecclvsiastiqucs, XV. 184-195, 804- SH7; Ceilher, A u- 
teurs saert's, X. 6-16; J, Fesyler, InstituUoiics patroloqUe, 
ed. B. Jungmanri, ii. 2, pp. 240-250, Innsbruck, 1896; 
DCB, 1 . 517-518; KL, ix. 1898-1900. 

CHRYSOSTOM, cris'os-tom. 

Life to 398 (§ 1). 

Patriarch of Oonstantinoplo, 398 (§ 2). 

Hia Opponents and Oorit i overhie.*^ (§ 3), 

The Synod ad Quercuni C§ 4). 

Chrysostom Banished (§ 5), 

Writings (§6). 

His Significance and Doctrine (§ 7). 

John Chrysostom {Joannes Chrysostoynos^ “John 
the Golden-mouthed”), patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, was bom at Antioch, probably c. 345 or 
347; d. near Comana, in Pontus, Sept. Id, 407. The 
name “ Chrysostom,” borrowed from Dion of 
Prusa, was given to him soon after his doatli. lie 
came of a rich patrician family, and his father, 
Sccundus, died soon after his son’s birth; the boy 
was brought up by his mother Anthusa. At twenty 
he was among tho pupils of the rhetorician Libaiiius 
at Antioch, and attended the lectures of the philoso- 
pher Andragathius. He intended at first to follow 
the law, but the details of the life displeased him, 
and he decided to leave the world entirely, finding 
a companion in his follow student Basil, of whom 
nothing more is known. Tic busied 
I. Life to himself now with the Scriptures, and 
398. prepared for baptism, which ho received 
three years later from Meletius, bishop 
of Antioch (c. 368, certainly before 370, in wliicdi 
year Meletius left Antioch). Almost immediaU^ly 
after, he seems to have been ordained as a rentier. 
His teachers in this period were Diodorus of Tarsus 
and a certain Karterius, of whom nothing more is 
known; his friends were Maximus, later bishop of 
Seleucia, and Theodore, bishop of Mopsuostia. 
He himself tells of the strictness of tho ascetic life 
which he now led in his mother’s house. Declining 
a bishopric about 373, on his mother’s death a year 
or two later he betook himself to a mountain soli- 
tude near Antioch, where he spent four years in 
ascetic exercises with an old Syrian mouk, and two 
more alone in a cave, until need of medical treat- 
ment brought him back to Antioch about 380. 
Probably in the early part of the next year, he 
was ordained deacon by Meletius, and priest by his 
successor Flavian at the beginning of 38C. In 
this capacity he labored in Antioch for twelve years, 
la3dng tho foundations of his fame as a preacher 
and teacher and distinguishing himself by the 
holiness of his life. 

When Nectarius, the successor of Gregory Naz- 
ianzen in the episcopal see of Constantinople, died 
on Sept. 27, 397, intrigue was busy with the new 
choice. The we^ emperor Arcadius was entirely 
in the hands of his chamberlain Eutropius, for 
whom the choice was interesting only as subserving 
his political plans. Theophilus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, more diplomat than bishop, endeavored to 
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fill the place with one of his creatures, Isidore 
by name; but EutrojDius, pursuing the policy in- 
augurated by Theodosius the Groat in 381, was not 
disposed to support the Alexandrian influence in 
this manner, and gave Theophilus his 

2. Patriarch choice between consenting to the 
of Constan- elevation of Jolm or facing serious 
tinople, 398. charges. He chose the former course, 

and John was consecrated on Feb. 26, 
398. He threw himself with energy into the task 
of reforming manifold abuses, especially among 
the clergy, tie drove out the ‘'spiritual sisters, 
with whom many of them were living in a 
nominally spiritual marriage, and checked the 
parasitic habits of others who were mere hangers- 
on to the rich; he cut down the ecclesiastical ex- 
penses, and applied the saving to hospitals. Nat- 
urally his reforms made enemies for him, but they 
were powerless as long as the court was on his side. 
Before long, however, he came into conflict with 
the all-powerful favorite, whose shameful conduct 
he fearlessly rebuked; but before Eutropius could 
avenge himself, he fell from power (399), and 
was obliged to take refuge in the very church 
where he had himself violated the right of asy- 
lum to others a few years earlier. Chrysostom 
protected him from the soldiers who rushed in to 
seize him. 

Meantime the number of the devoted prelate’s 
enemies was growing. Among them are named 
various ecclesiastics who were dissatisfied with his 
strict rule, and a number of rich and worldly women 
whose lives he had rebuked. He made fresh ene- 
mies at a council held at Ephesus in 400, where he 
deposed six bishops who had obtained their office 
by simony. The empress, however, who now held 
the reins of government, still upheld 

3. His Op- him, and when a male heir to the 
ponents and throne was bom (401), he seems to 
Controver- have officiated at the eliild’s baptism. 

sies. His position was none the less insecure, 
as was shown in the course of his con- 
flict with Severianus (q.v.) of Gabala who had 
gained a footing in Constantinople and was push- 
ing his ambitious plans there. Chrysostom for- 
bade him to preach; Severianus yielded and retired 
to Chalcedon, but Eudocia forced Chrysostom to 
recall him. A more dangerous foe was Theophilus 
of Alexandria, who had by no means ^ven up his 
designs for the aggrandizement of his see. He 
found a new occasion to press his claim that the 
bishopric of Constantinople belonged to his pa- 
triarchal jurisdiction. In the Origenistic contro- 
versy which then agitated the Egyptian Church, 
Theophilus found many of the mon^ of the desert 
recalcitrant and unwilling to give up their beloved 
teacher Origen. Four among them of special 
mfluence, the long brothers ” Dioscorus, Amm o- 
nius, Eusebius, and Euthymius, were banished by 
Theophilus, and went first to Palestine; pursued 
thither by the enmity of Theophilus, they went on 
to Constantinople. Chrysostom behaved guard- 
edly and sought to effect a reconciliation. The- 
ophilus at first did not answer, and then adopted a 
haughty tone. When it appeared that Eudocia 
took the side of the monks, he bent all his energies 


to their destruction and that of Chrysostom, who, 
he thought, stood behind them. He did not go 
himself to Constantinople, but sent Epiphanius of 
Salamis, w^hose narrow zeal was easily enlisted, to 
carry on the campaign against the alleged Origen- 
ism of Chrysostom. Epiphanius departed in ill 
humor without accomplishing anything, and died 
on the way home. 

Chrysostom now ruined himself with the empress 
by preaching vehemently against the luxury of 
women’s dress, in a way which she and others 
thought was aimed directly at her. Theophilus 
came to Constantinople at her summons, and found 
the train laid. He had assembled the bishops on 
whom he could count in a church in a suburb 
of Chalcedon, on the imperial estate called 
“The Oak” (whence the gathering is known by 
the Latin name, Synodus ad Qu&rcum)^ in the 
autumn of 403, and began his synod when all 
was ready. There were thirty-six present, of 
whom twenty-nine were from Egypt (Photius, 
who has preserved a part of their proceedings, 
says forty-five, but perhaps some signed after- 
ward). The charges brought against 

4. The Chrysostom, by some of his own 

Synod ad clergy, were for the most part of no 

Quercum. importance, and showed nothing but 
the enmity of the accusers. Yet he felt, 
as he sat with forty friendly bishops in his palace in 
Constantinople, that the situation was a very dan- 
gerous one. Summoned to appear before the hostile 
synod, he made the condition that those who had 
expressed their intention to destroy him — ^The- 
ophilus, Acacius, Severianus, and Antiochus — 
should be excluded. Meantime application had 
been made to the emperor to compel his attendance 
in case of hesitation; when he still delayed, he was 
condemned in his absence and deprived of his 
bishopric. The emperor was notified and requested 
to enforce the sentence. Although it was obviously 
illegal, Chrysostom yielded to force and, when the 
emperor had confirmed the deposition, went into 
exile at PrrBnetus (or Pronectus), in Bith3mia 
(28 m. n.w. of Nicjea), after he had sought to 
calm the excited people in a wonderful sermon. 
The next night something alarming happened in 
the imperial palace — ^Theodoret speaks of an earth- 
quake, but neither Socrates nor Sozomon give this 
— and it was put down to his banishment. The 
temper of the people, too, was threatening. The- 
ophfius thought it best to depart in haste, and a 
few days later an imperial messenger was sent to 
recall Chrysostom. 

The peace, however, was not of long duration. 
Two months later the strife broke out afresh, on 
a fresh affront to the empress’s vanity. The 
prefect Simplicius had erected a silver statue of her 
on the south side of the great church, which was 
dedicated with loud rejoicings; and Chrysostom 
complained, in a sermon, of noisy popular festiv- 
ities which disturbed the devotions of the faithful. 
Again he was accused of intending to insult the 
empress; and once more she set herself to effect 
his downfall. A synod assembled in Constanti- 
nople, instructed by the absent Theophilus, and the 
pliant bishops, with but few exceptions, followed 
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the imperial will. The method to be employed 
gave rise to lengthy discussions, until shortly 
before Easter, 404, the emperor or- 

5. Chrys- dered Chrysostom to leave his church 
ostom since he had been condemned by two 

Banished, synods. The bishop said he would 
yield only to force; and force was em- 
ployed on Thursday in Holy Week, the adherents 
of Chrysostom being driven out of the church by a 
violent onslaught. He himself remained in the 
suburbs, strengthening his party, until on June 10 
his enemies moved the emperor to further meas- 
ures, and on the 20th, after an affecting farewell, 
he took ship for Asia Minor, the country indicated 
for his banislnnent. The same night a fire broke 
out in the cathedral church, for which his adherents 
were blamed, and they were severely repressed. 
A feeble old man named Arsacius, the brother of 
his predecessor, was put in his place on June 26. 

But while Chrysostom was on his way to Cucusus 
in Armenia, his friends were not idle. Four bishops 
went to Rome with a letter from him, to move 
Innocent I. in his favor. The acts of the synod 
which had first condemned Chrysostom were sent 
to Innocent shortly after by the opposite party, 
and he saw that the sentence had been illegal. 
He wrote to Theophilus that the affair should be 
brought up before a general coimcil, and exhorted 
Chrysostom and his adherents to steadfastness. 
Honorius, the Western emperor and brother of 
Arcadius, also wrote to the latter in favor of the 
banished bishop, but without success. The out- 
come was a breach of communion between Old 
and New Rome, After the death of Arsacius 
(Nov. 11, 405), Atticus became bishop in the fol- 
lowing spring, and persecuted the Johannites ” 
with renewed severity. Chrysostom himself was 
ordered transferred from Cucusus to Pityus, a 
still more desolate place; but the hardships of the 
journey were too much for him, and he died near 
Comana, the modem Tokat, in Sivas, Asia Minor. 
Thirty years later his remains were solemnly trans- 
lated to Constantinople and buried with honor in 
the church of the Apostles, Theodosius II. thus 
atoning for the deeds of his parents. 

The writings of Chrysostom may be divided, 
according to hds biographer Palladius, into homi- 
lies, treatises, and letters,” The list known as the 
Catalogm Augustanus (from a lost Augsburg MS.) 
numbers 102 separate titles, including none which 
is not genuine. His sermons cover practically 
the whole Bible, including, for example, seventy-six 
on Genesis, ninety on Matthew, eighty-eight on 
John, fifty-five on Acts, and 242 on the Pauline 
epistles, without counting those on Galatians, which 
are preserved only in the form of a connected com- 
mentary worked up from the sermons. 
6* Writings. There are also discourses for all the 
principal festivals, and a large number 
on varioiis saints, of which the most notable are the 
seven on Paul, The treatises ” are partly apolo- 
getic and partly practical, the latter being the 
more numerous. The earliest we have are two 
letters to Theodore, afterward bishop of Mopsuestia, 
who, on account of a love-affair, was thinking of 
returning to the world. To justify his declination I 


of a bishopric, about 373, he addressed to his 
friend Basil the six books On the Priesthood 
according to Socrates, the composition of this work 
falls in the period after his ordination as deacon, 
i.e., after 381. To tliis period probably belong 
also the two books On Penance/’ and the three 
against the enemies of the monastic life. The 
superiority of the single life is dealt with in a work 
on virginity, written about 380, and two smaller 
works of about the same period, To a Young 
Widow ” and “ Against a Second Marriage.” With 
these may be classed the two pastoral letters of his 
early Constantinople days, directed against the 
abuses in clerical life already referred to. His 
letters, about 245 in number, are almost all from 
the period of his second exile, and give an interest- 
ing picture of his life and his cares. Of works im- 
properly attributed to him there is no lack. The 
liturgy bearing his name is not his, though its 
relation to that of Antioch deserves a closer in- 
vestigation than it has yet received — as docs the 
Synopsis of the Old and New Testaments.” The 
'' Incomplete Work on Matthew,” consisting of 
fifty-four sermons, is a Latin original composed 
by an Arian toward the end of the sixtli century. 

The significance of Chrysostom's work docs not 
lie in the domain of scientific theology, on the 
development of which he had but little influonc('. 
He was preeminently a practical man, aiitl it was 
through practical teaching tliat ho left his mark. 
A disciple of the school of Antioch (q.v.), ho dis- 
played throughout his life the characteristics of 
that school. The pupil of Diodorus of Tarsus is 
easily to be recognized in his sober exegesis, occu- 
pied with determining the literal sense of his text. 
Constantly bearing in mind the needs of his flock, 
he naturally did not carry the exegetical prin- 
ciples of his school to the extreme wliich is found 
in the commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia; 
but he was a master of the art of developing prac- 
tical truths for every-day life from the Scripture. 
Thus his sermons surpass Origen's in practical value 
as far as they are inferior to them in si)eculative 
insight. His was not, in any case, a systematic 
mind; the logical development of dogma from 
point to point he left to others. Wlicro the Church 
had decided, the question was settled for him. 
He took his stand on the Niccne theology, and was 
ready to defend it against all comers. In order 
fully to understand and respect this position, one 
must remember the diflicultiGS in which th(i churcli 
teachers of Antioch were placed — how they had 
to contend not only against pagans and Jews, but 
against Christian sects of every description, the 
various kinds of Gnostics, Novatians, 
7. His Sig- Arians, Manicheans, and many others, 
nificance In his anthropology and sotoriology 
and Chrysostom faithfully represents the 
Doctrine, teaching of Diodorus. Man, consist- 
ing of body and soul, is disposed both 
to good and to evil, and thus there is no room for 
Manichean dualism. For the development of the 
first man, as he was created perfect and immortal 
by God, the possession of free will proved fatal. 
Not knowing how to use his freedom, man rebelled 
against God and brought on himself all the comi|>- 
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tion of mortality. Thus sin spread from our first 
parents to the whole race. He expressly contro- 
verts the view, however, that sin is an integral part 
of our nature. Then death followed as a conse- 
quence of sin. From this position man attains the 
good by means of his free will, which can turn 
away from evil; but this is only possible by means 
of divine grace. Yet the operation of grace does 
not impair our free will; our own decision must 
come first, and then God begins to do his part. 
That the East took so little interest in the contro- 
versy about grace is due largely to the position 
assumed by the school of Antioch and especially 
by Chrysostom. His ascetic inclination is shown 
not only in his early writings, but in many passages 
of his sermons. His Eucharistic doctrine is spe- 
cially noteworthy; he asserts emphatically the 
identity of the bread and wine with the body and 
blood of Christ, going so far as to say that Christ 
drank of his own blood at the Institution. The 
change is caused by the words of institution repeated 
by the priest; their operation is analogous to that 
of the words of creation spoken by God. The 
consequence of this view for his conception of his 
office is obvious, and in this point his influence on 
succeeding ages is important. It should be added 
that he never had an opportunity to develop his 
thoughts carefully; they were uttered in sermons 
of which only a small part probably was prepared 
beforehand, and perhaps received no very thorough 
revision after they had been taken down in short- 
hand. What made his preaching so powerful was 
not only the native rhetorical force which he "un- 
doubtedly possessed, but his skill in illuminating 
the questions of daily life from the Scriptures, in 
guiding men in their path through the world. He 
could venture to preach in his own way, “ and not 
as the scribes.^' He boldly rebuked the rich, to 
such an extent that he was sometimes blamed for 
it, and no fear of the displeasure of the powerful 
ever restrained him from declaring the truth of 
God. (Erwin Preuschen.) 

Bibliography: The Opera were published in 13 vols., Paris, 
1718-38, and Venice, 1734-41. Selections are translated in 
NPNF, 1. ser., vols. ix.-xiv. The best account of the life 
and activities is in L, S. Tillemont, M&moirea . . . eccUsi- 
astigues, xi. 1-406, 647-626, Paris, 1706. In English the 
best single work is W. R. W. Stephens, St. Chryeoetom^ his 
Life and Times, London, 1883. On the life consult 
further: A. Neander, Der heilige Chrysostomus, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1848, Eng. transl., London, 1846; E. Martin, S. 
Jean Chrysoatome, 3 vols., Montpellier, 1860; R. W. Bush, 
Life and Times of Chrysostom, London, 1886; P. H. 
Chase, Chrysostom, a Study in the Hist, of Interpretation, 
Cambridge, 1887; A. Puech, S. Jean Chrysoatome, Paris, 
1891; Schaff, Ch^tian Church, iii. 933-941 et passim; 
idem, St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, New York, 1891; 
BOB, i. 618-635; J. H. Willey, Chrysostom the Orator, 
Cincinnati, 1906. On special subjects connected with 
Chrysostom consult: F. Ludwig, Johannes Chrysostomus 
in seinem Verhdltnis zum hyzanMnischen Hof, Brauns- 
berg, 1883; 0. Molines, Chrysostome orateur, Montauban, 
1886; L. Ackermann, Die Beredsarnkeit d^s ... Jo- 
hannes Chrysostomus, Wtoburg, 1889; S. Haidacher, Die 
Ltehre des . . . Johannes Chrysostomus Uher die Schrift- 
inspiraUon, Salzburg, 1897; G. Marohal, St Jean Chryaos- 
Ume, Paris, 1898. 

CHUBB, THOMAS: English Deist; b. at East 
Hamham, near Salisbury, Sept. 29, 1679; d. in 
Salisbury Feb. 8, 1747. He was a tallow-chan- 


dler^s assistant all his life, and had only a most ele- 
mentary education. After Whiston published his 
Primitive Christianity Revived (1710) Chubb wrote 
for his own amusement a defense of the idea of the 
supremacy of the One God and Father expressed 
in the preface; the manuscript was shown to 
Whiston, who corrected it and had it published 
imder the title The Supremacy of the Father Asserted 
(London, 1715). This brought Chubb into notice, 
he obtained patrons, and wrote many tracts which 
were much read and talked about, and Jonathan 
Edwards noticed and criticized Ids doctrine of 
free will; lack of knowledge and training, however, 
impair the value of his work. His principal wri- 
tings were A Discourse concerning Reason (London, 
1731), in which he undertook to show that reason 
is a sufficient guide in matters of religion; The 
True Gospel of Jesus Christ Vindicated (1739), in 
which he advocates the pregnant idea that Chris- 
tianity is not doctrine, but hfe; and The Author's 
Farewell to his Readers^ published in Posthumous 
Works (2 vols., 1748), which is the most complete 
summary of his opinions. He denied special 
providence, miracles, literal inspiration, and appar- 
ently the resurrection of Jesus. He was a man of 
exemplary life, attended church faithfully, and con- 
sidered himself a Christian. See Deism, I., § 6. 

Bibliography: L. Stephen, Hist of English Thought in the 
l$th Century, i. 163, London, 1880; J. Cairns, UnbeLief 
in the 18th Century, ib. 1881; DNB, x. 297-298. 

CHUR, BISHOPRIC OF: A bishopric named 
from the capital of the Swiss canton of Grisons. 
The valley of the upper Rhine was incorporated 
with the Roman Empire in 15 b.c., after the sub- 
jection of the Rhsetii. Communication with Italy 
was provided by two great roads, one over the 
Septimer, the other over the Spliigen. Where the 
Rhine bends to the north, a casteUum was erected 
for their defense, and this was the origin of the 
town of Chur, ^^en Christianity penetrated this 
region is uncertain. The oldest information shows 
a Christian community already fully organized. 
In 452 Bishop Abundantius of Como signs the 
decrees of a Milanese synod for himself and for 
the bishop of Chur, who is absent. The only 
notice going further back is the fantastic legend 
of the British king Lucius (see ELEUTHERtrs), who 
is said to have labored as a missionary under Marcus 
Aurelius, at first in Germany and finally in the 
vicinity of Chur; but tliis is mere legend, though 
relics of a certain Lucius are mentioned in a petition 
of Victor II. of Chur to Louis the Pious in 822. 
The Roman bishopric of Chur seems never to have 
gone out of existence; its contmuance in the sixth 
century is attested by an inscription (of later date, 
it is true) in the monastery of St. Lucius, commem- 
orating Bishop Valentinian, who died in 548; and 
in the seventh by the signature of Bishop Victor at 
the Council of Paris, 614, This is explicable by 
the fact that the Roman population was never 
exterminated. The Alamanni settled in eastern 
Switzerland, but Theodoric maintained peaceful 
relations with them, and the old institutions were 
not disturbed. The connection with Milan still 
continued in 842, but was dissolved not long after- 
ward, and Chur was incorporated with the ecole- 
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siastical province of Mainz. In the Frankish pe- 
riod the diocese was practically coterminous^ with 
the present canton of Orisons. Under Louis tno 
Pious the diocese had more than 230 churches. 
The principil monasteries were Disentis, first men- 
tioned in 730, and Pfeffers, founded about 731. 
The diocese was maintained through the Refor- 
mation changes, though most of its inhabitants 
became Protestants. At present its jurisdiction 
embraces the Roman Catholics in the c<antons of 
Orisons, Zurich, Glarus, Schwyz, Uri, and the prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: T. von Mohr, Codex Diplomniicus, Samm- 

lung der Urkunden zur Geachichte Cur-Ratiens, 3 vols , 

Chur, 1848-61; Bettberg, KD, i. 216, ii. 132; P. C. Planta, 

Daa alte Rdtien, Berlin, 1872. 

CHURCH ARMY: An organization of laity in- 
side the Church of England for aggressive mission 
efforts, founded by Rev. Wilson Carlile (q.v.) in 
1882. It is the resultant of four similar move- 
ments started simultaneously and independently 
at Kensington, London, by Mr. Carlile The 
Church Militant Mission ”), at Richmond, London, 
by Rev. Evan Hopkins (“The Church Gospel 
Army at Oxford by Rev. Francis Scott Webster 
(“The Church Salvation Army “), and at Bristol 
by Rev, Charles Isaac Atherton, canon of Exeter 
(“ The Church Mission Army “). The present head- 
quarters are at 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. In 1883 the first army organ, The 
Battleaxe, was begun, and the first army training 
home was opened at Oxford, which m 1885 was 
moved to London. In 1885 the first conference 
of officers and workers was held, at which the 
report was made that whereas in Jan., 1884, the 
Army had only fifteen lay officers, then it had 
forty-five, and that its income was £2,500 in regu- 
lar subscriptions and £4,000 in working people’s 
pence. The Church Army Blue Book for 1906 
shows that at the end of 1905 the Army had 318 
evangelistic officers, eighty-four men’s labor home 
managers and assistants, forty-six associate evan- 
gelists, 285 mission-nurses, and twenty-three asso- 
ciate mission-nurses. 

The great object of the Army is to reach tho 
unchurched and submerged masses with all agencies 
which tend to uplift soul and body. It differs 
from some similar movements in that it works 
inside the Anglican Church. It never begins opera- 
tions in a parish without being invited by ‘the vicar, 
works under his direction, and stays as long as he 
thinks it desirable. Its converts, therefore, help to 
increase the number and efficiency of the church 
agencies! At first there was prejudice against its 
name and its utterly xmconventional methods for 
gathering a crowd, its out-of-door preaching and 
testifying, and to its emplo 3 nnent of laity, both 
men and women, generally of very little or no 
culture and often of past lives of vice and crime, to 
speak on Christian themes and win new hearers 
and professed Christians to a deeper religious ex- 
perience. There was also considerable disorderly 
conduct on the part of its audiences. But now 
the Army is accepted both by the Church, whose 
errant children it recalls, and by the classes bene- 
fited as an accredited helper and friend. It has 


now much to do with tho body, having “ labor 
homes, work tost shelters, labor rc‘lief clepois tor 
men, women, and yout.lis who are unemployed, 
criminal, inebriato, unfortunate, outcast; collee 
taverns, lodging homes, boarding homes, enii>loy- 
ment agencies, fresh air homos, old clothes depart- 
ment; test farms for emigrants and others”; and 
undertakes to send emigrants to Canada, but 
spiritual work, after all, comhiands the first i^hicc, 
and “ the Church Army works in town and coun- 
try parishes by trained evangelists and mission- 
nurses working imder the clergy; in country pla<‘cs 
by vans continually itinerating; in crowded slums 
by pioneer tent evangelists; in workhouses and 
reformatories by special missions; in convict ostab- 
lislnnents and local prisons by special servii'cs, 
personal interviews, and aid to discharged pris- 
oners.” Its lay workers arc largely recruited jroin 
the working class, but they are carefully trained 
and under strict discipline. Tlie Church Army is 
a limited liability company; each member <if the 
executive is responsible up to £100, and each pat ron 
or president up to ton shillings, in tho event of the 
winding up of the Society. 

Bibliography: E. Rowan, Wilson Carlile ami the Church 

Army, London, 1905; The Church Army Blue Book (im- 

nual). 

CHURCH BUILDING, TAXATION FOR: Orig- 
inally (see Taxation, Ecclesiastical) all the 
property of each diocese was vested in the bisiiop, 
who had, accordingly, to provide for all lu'cessities, 
including church-building. Tlio Roman decri‘e8 
of Simplicius (475) and Gelasius (494) ]>rescribo a 
division of this property into four i)arts, one to 
serve for the Fahvica eccleaiw (q.v.), i.c., both builj- 
ing and the maintenance of public worship. Simi- 
larly, in Spain one-thiril was set apart for this 
purpose (Synod of Tarragona, 516). A different 
principle came up in the Teutonic law, by whi(^li, 
since the church in a sense belonged to the laiul- 
owner, he was required to provide for keeping it — 
unless, indeed, he chose to let it fall into lii^eay. 
The church authorities strove against this con- 
ception; e.g., the Synod of Frankfoi-t (79 1) con- 
ceded this kind of ownership only on condition 
that the church should not bo allowed to fall into 
decay. Nevertheless, the later ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples are really founded on Frankish law. After 
the development of the system of benefiet^s (s<h) 
Benefice), the holders of benefices were requirwl 
to contribute for this purj^ose from what tluiy ha<l 
over their necessary living {congrvxi). And in case 
of necessity the parishioners were obliged, as had 
been the case in the Frankish law, to boar tiiiur 
part of the burden. There is evidence that this 
provision was sometimes enforced in the Middle 
Ages, though the wealth of the Church and the 
generosity of benefactors made it seldom necessary. 
There was great local diversity in the laws on this 
whole subject; and the Council of Trent, whirdi 
settled the standard of modem Roman Catholic 
practise, failed to unify them, leaving plenty of 
room for local traditional customs and laws. 
According to its decree (Sess. xxi. 7, de reforma- 
Uone), a distinction is made between patronal and 
other churches. In the case of the latter, the bur- 
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den falls primarily on the building-fund, though 
usually the capital is not to be touched, nor even 
the income entirely exhausted. Appeal is rather 
to be made to the classes who are bound to con- 
tribute by local law or custom; to all who receive 
income from the church, the holders of the benefice 
and tithes in particular, in a proportion to be 
judicially determined; if there are not enough of 
these, to the parishioners, including non-resident 
landowners, in case the tax is real and not personal 
— and only in this last case is the exaction independ- 
ent of the taxpayer's personal belief. In patronal 
churches the patron is included among those who 
share this obligation; but only (by the present 
interpretation) when he receives a portion of the 
fruits " of the benefice. In cathedrals the burden 
rests first on the building-fund, if there is one; if 
not, upon the bishop and chapter, then upon the 
cathedral clergy, and finally upon the diocesan 
clergy. In some places, as in Prussia, a certain i 


percentage of the fees in each church is levied for 
the support of the cathedral. In the Protestant 
churches of Germany, the obligation comes pri- 
marily upon the building-fund and next upon the 
congregation, and is frequently a land-tax. 

(E. Friedberg.) 

CHURCH CHEST (Ger. Kirchenkasien, Lat. Area 
ecclesice): Properly a receptacle for church funds, 
but applied also to the funds themselves. Then 
it signifies the portion of the revenues ai>propri- 
ated for the expenses of divine service and for the 
maintenance of the church btiilding (see Fabrica 
Ecclbsia]). In a narrower sense it is a box (Lat. 
truncusj Fr. tronc) put in a church to receive offer- 
ings of money, which seems to have originated 
in connection with the Crusades. Innocent III. 
(1198-1216) ordered that one should be put in 
every church, and, in spite of opposition and 
mocking jibes, the custom persisted. 


CHURCH, THE CHRISTIAN. 


I. Meaning and Use of the Word. 

II. The Church in the New Testament. 
The Intentions of Jesus (§ 1). 

The Rock Apostle (§ 2). 

Relations of the Twelve (§3). 

The Kingdom and the Church (§ 4). 
Membership of the Church (§5;. 
Church Oificea Determined by 
Church Needs (§ 6). 

III. The Church in Traditional Chris- 
tianity. 

1. In Primitive Catholicism. 


Tendency toward Legalism (§1). 
Significance of “ Catholic Church ” 
(§ 2 ). 

The Ignatian Episcopate (§3). 

The Cyprianio Episcopate (§ 4). 
Views of Augustine (§ 5). 

2. Later (or Roman) Catholicism in 
East and West. 

Eastern Church Mystical (§1). 
Western Church Go vernmental(§ 2). 
Papal ” and “ Episcopal ” Sys- 
tems (§3). 


IV, Protestant Doctrine of the Chtirch. 
Wyclif'a Teaching (§1). 

Luther’s Teaching (§ 2). 

Questions Left Unsettled by the 
Reformers (§3). 

Calvinistic Doctrine of the Church 
(§4). 

Post-Reformation Doctrines of the 
Church (5 5). 

Pietistic and Rationalistic Doc- 
trines (I 6). 


L Meaning and Use of the Word: The word 
^‘church” (from Gre^k hjriakon, ^'the Lord's," 
i.e., “ house " or body ”) meant in original Cliristian 
usage either the miiversal body of Cliristian be- 
lievers or a local congregation of believers. In the 
Romance languages the idea is expressed by a 
word from another root (Fr. ^glise, Ital. chiesa^ 
from Greek ekklesia the [body] called together " 
or called out "). The Old Testament had two 
words to express the idea, ^edhah and kahal (Lev. 
iv. 13, 14), both meaning assembly," the latter 
implying a distinctly religious object. In modern 
usage the term is employed to denote also the build- 
ing in which a body of Christians meets for worship. 
An extension has taken place in recognized usage 
in accordance with which men speak of the Bud- 
dhist or the Jewish Church, meaning the whole 
body of believers in Buddhist or Jewish teaching. 

n. The Church in the Hew Testament: It has 
been disputed whether Jesus intended to found a 
church, i.e., a particular, organized association of 
his disciples, differing specifically from the existing 
national unity of Israel, He proclaimed the near- 
ness of the kingdom of God, and then announced 
that it was already present. His discourses dealt 
with this kingdom, with the con- 
1. The ditions for membership in it, and with 
Intentions the blessings to be enjoyed within it. 
of Jesus. question is whether there is a 

connection between the foundation of 
such an organized body of believers as has been 
mentioned and the heavenly kingdom which is to be 
set up in the world by divine power. The state- 


ments and parables in the Gospels do not, with the 
exception of Matt. xvi. IS, 19, bear on this question. 
In the parables, for example, of the sower, of the 
wheat and the tares, of the net, there is no word of 
any binding connection among those who enter 
the kingdom. In that of the leaven there is indeed 
the idea of the spread of the kingdom as a body 
with an objective unity; but we are not told how 
or to what extent an organic form is destined for it, 
nor how far it is to be distinguished from the or- 
ganic association of Israel. 

But in truth the disciples were actually, by the 
very fact of their adherence to Jesus, connected 
with each other. They formed the flock of the 
Good Shepherd (Luke xii. 32; John x. 1-15). 
They were associated by the fact that they and 
they alone were the children of the kingdom which 
had already made its appearance in the world. 
The opposition and hatred which they, as well as 
their Master, were to find on the part of the Jewish 
people and the world plainly made it necessary 
that they should exhibit an external unity, and 
herein dissociate themselves from their former 
fellows in nationality and religion. 

There is thus nothing surprising in the fact that 
Jesus speaks in two places of a community of his 
own which he is to found; it is surprising only that 
there are no more definite or detailed statements 
on the subject. It is significant that the first time 
that he spoke of this was when he had just received 
the first clear, divinely inspired confession of faith 
in him, and when he was beginning to prepare Jiis 
disciples for Ms death. In that place (Matt, xvi. 
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18) he spoke of that community in a general way ; 
but in the other (Matt, xviii. 17 sqq.) he referred 
more definitely to the association of his followers 
as met together to deal with events and needs 
affecting their inner life. According to the former 
passage, he intended to build his 
church upon the rock Peter, who just 
before had taken the lead among the 
disciples with his confession. The 
word and its historical fulfilment must be con- 
strued by the context. It will not do to interpret 
the rock as faith in Christ. Peter is not the founda- 
tion in the sense in which Christ applies the term 
to himself (Matt. xxi. 42). But the church was 
originally built, as the Acts testify, upon the preach- 
ing and work of this rock-man,** though other 
apostles were joined with him (Eph. ii. 20; ^ Rev. 
xxi. 14; Gal. ii. 9). Whether the promise in re- 
gard to the foxmdation had anything to do with 
a continuous government of the church, or with 
a line of successors to Peter, is one of the funda- 
mental points of controversy between Protestants 


and Roman Catholics. 

The twelve apostles were indeed designated for 
a position of prominence in the future organization 
by the status which they acquired in relation to 
Jesus during his earthly ministry, as witnesses of 
his deeds and the hearers of his vrords (John xv. 27 ; 
Acts i. 21, 22). But no definite difference in 
authority was provided between them 

3. Bela- other disciples; and their work 
seems to consist not in the internal 

Twelve, direction of the churches, but rather, 
as soon as these were once established, 
in further dissemination of the message. Christ 
spoke of sending prophets and wise men and 
scribes ** to give this message (Matt, xxiii. 34); but 
nowhere did he sum up such activities as are thus 
indicated into the terms of a fixed and limited 
office, or prescribe the manner in which any per- 
sons were to be appointed to discharge them. The 
names here used recall the pre-Christian dispen- 
sation, when such limits and external ordinances 
did not exist. To the preaching of the gospel of 
the kingdom and the cultivation of a religious 
and moral life in the power of that gospel, bap- 
tism (q.v.) was added by Christ *s own ordi- 
nance, as would be known even without the 
gospel record by the way in which the rite 
at once took its place and in which it is spoken 
of by Paul as an essential element of Christianity. 
The act of baptism in itself had, as the baptism of 
John shows, no necessary connection with entrance 
into an organized society; but as soon as there was 
a society of Christians, it undoubtedly belonged 
to that. Finally, the Lord's Supper (q.v.) , as he had 
instituted it for his disciples, was celebrated by 
them as a main element in their corporate edifica- 
tion, Evidently, therefore, the foundations already 
discussed were laid not only for a wider extension 
of the kingdom of God and for the development of 
the new life in its individual members, but for a 
corporate connection between them. Yet so far 
no reason has appeared for the negation of a theory 
upon which the new Christian community, spread- 
ing throughout Palestine and thence among the 


heathen, might still live under the external insti- 
tutions of the old covenant, until the great reve- 
lation of the kingdom which was expected at the 
return of its Lord. The working oiit of the truth 
expressed in the saying about putting new wine 
into old bottles was left to the increasing knowl- 
edge of the disciples, as conditioned by their wider 
experience. 

The existence and development of the cluin^h 
is inextricably interwoven with the realization of 
the kingdom of God in the world. It wcnild bo 
wrong to press such differences as appear bt^tweim 
the two conceptions as thougli the kingdom w’ero 
the inner or ideal, and the church the 

4. The external or real. Tlic kingdom lias 
a real existence in its subjects and 
Ch^urch^. actual relations; it accom- 

plishes its destiny by means of the 
external preaching of the word, and announces 
itself by external fruits. The church, on the other 
hand, although like other associations of men it is 
an external union, is what it is only by virtue of it.s 
inner connection with Christ, who remains in the 
midst of it. There is notliiiig of an extc;rnal nature 
wliich (if the words of Jesus arc the only criterion) is 
necessary to the existence of the church which docs 
not also belong to the realization of the kingdom. 
It is commonly said that the church was defi- 
nitely founded with the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost, and in fact it did on that 
day enter upon its career with full powers. But it 
must not be forgotten that the gathering was com- 
posed of the disciples who had already formed a 
coherent body in the name of Christ; to whom he 
had already said “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost ** 
(John XX. 22); and from whose number, by a cor- 
porate act, the number of the apostles hail been 
filled out after the fall of Judas. It had thus 
already been living and working, at first as an 
association within the larger one of Israel, though 
with its own meetings for worsliip and its own 
officers. The name ekklcsia was undoubtedly 
applied to it very early, before the beginning of 
Paul's ministry, since he uses it as the universally 
current title for both Jewish and Gentile asso- 
ciations. It is commonly applied to the separate 
local bodies of which he spoke, but ho used it in 
the same way for the whole body of Christians 
whenever ho had occasion to mention it, in the 
older epistles (Gal. i. 13; I Cor. x. 32, xii. 28, xv, 
9) as well as in that to the Ephesians, which some 
have tried to separate in this particular from the 
others; and it is so used in Acts ix. 31. 

Whether general or local, the church consisted 
of those who were sanctified in Christ Jesus " 
(I Cor. i. 2) or called to be saints " (Rom. i. 7), 
with a possible allusion to the etymological cou- 
nection between klHoi, called," and 
ber^l^of Paul's conception was charac- 

terized by a deep sense of the unity 
Church, constituted by the possession of “ one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism " (b]f>h, 
iv. 5); and elsewhere the entrance into tins unitiHl 
fellowship, both with Christ and with each other, 
was attached to baptism (Gal, iii. 27; I Cor. xii. 13). 
If the question is asked whether the church as an 
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institution stands outside and above those who 
compose it, or simply consists of them, the answer 
must be that in the apostolic use of the word it 
is regarded as having its existence wholly in those 
who are called, not as though it had come to them 
from without but as though they were, by their 
calling and reception of the message of salvation 
and baptism, united with each other and with 
Christ into one body. Paul indeed spoke once of 
a “ Jerusalem which is above ” (Gal. iv. 26) as the 
mother of Christians, and therefore as preexistent; 
but this is not the same thing as the earthly church. 
He had in mind a common Jewish and apostolic 
conception, difficult now to realize, of a reality 
preexistent in heaven which was the prototype of 
the Old Testament theocracy, which had for its 
offspring the members of the church on earth, who 
were bom from above, which, finally, was one day 
to descend in its completeness when the full reve- 
lation of the kingdom takes place (Heb. xii. 22; 
Pliil. hi. 20; Rev. xxi, 2), The name church was 
applied solely to the earthly fellowship, not to the 
company of the departed saints (as in the later 
conception of '' church triumphant '') — though in a 
sense to them, as to the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
faithful on earth are come already. The vari- 
oxis vital functions and activities of the church 
relate to mutual edification in God, whose word 
is to dwell in them richly” (Col. iii. 16); to the 
promotion of the moral and religious life in the 
individual members by loving admonition, en- 
couragement, and care. All the members of the 
church were regarded as having (just as under the 
old covenant, Ex. xix. 6) a priestly position before 
God (I Pet. ii. 5, 9; Rev. i. 6, v. 10); they were to 
offer to him themselves, their bodies, their acts of 
praise, thanksgiving, and brotherly love as a sacri- 
fice (Rom. xii. 1; Heb. xiii. 16, 16). Each mem- 
ber had his own part in the common work of edi- 
fication; but the special gifts which enable him to 
perform it varied (see Charismata). 

This leads to the question of offices in the 
apostolic church. The word diakoniai, ‘‘minis- 
tries,” in I Cor. xii. 5, denotes special fimctions 
incumbent upon definite members of the body in 
the service of the whole. While the word “ office ” 
is generally applied more strictly to functions com- 
mitted to a particular man, whether by church or 
state, the New Testament has no word for offices 
in this sense. The functions coming under this 
head would naturally cover the external direction 
of the church, in so far as this required definite 
institutions and formally appointed and recognized 
officers. So the elders, or episcopoi, stood at the 
head of the churches, and deacons were charged 
with the care of material needs and especially of 
the poor. Formal appointments or election and 
formal installation occurred; but the 
e. Clmroh ]^ew Testament nowhere gives a law 
prescribing this course. The needs of 
bv church determined the a^ange- 

Needs. inent. Thus the apostles, originally 
appointed by Christ to the headship 
of all Ins disciples, were obliged to abandon first the 
detailed care of the poor, and then, under the pres- 
sure of their wider tasks and frequent absence from 


Jerusalem, the regular direction of the internal 
affairs of the church there. Besides the offices 
mentioned, prophecy was allowed to work freely 
under the impulse of the Holy Spirit. For the 
exercise of the function of teachiag or admonition, 
the possession of the necessary charisma was held 
to suffice. The elders naturally took a pro min ent 
part in the instruction and exhortation that found 
place in the gatherings (I Tim. iii. 2, v. 17), but 
participation in it was by no means confined to 
them. The office of the apostles was unique, rest- 
ing upon its special institution by the Lord, con- 
cerned with the establishment of his kingdom and 
the original spread of the Gospel, and thus inca- 
pable of transmission to others. 

There was a notable difference between the 
churches of Jewish and those of Gentile origin, the 
former desiring to give the latter only such a 
position in the church of God as the proselytes of 
the gate held imder the old dispensation, while 
Paul, on the contrary, regarded both classes alike 
as saints and members of the body of Christ. The 
association of the various local communities into 
one church was not expressed by any formal con- 
stitution, but by the free communion of fraternal 
love. At the close of the apostolic period, the 
epistles of John, while insisting strongly on the 
necessity of this loving union, laid down no rules 
governing external unity and said nothing of eccle- 
siastical forms. Nor is there any warrant [accord- 
ing to the views of some modem scholars] for see- 
ing in the “ angel ” of Rev. ii., iii. the early stage 
of an episcopal office; they are not the he^s and 
rulers of the seven churches, but rather represent 
in each case the characteristic spirit of the particular 
church. See Organization of The Early Church. 

IIL The Church in Traditional Christianity. — 
1. In Primitive Catholicism: Out of the ekklMia 
of the apostles, and principally on the^ territory 
covered by Jewish Christianity, grew up a post- 
apostolic development which is called the Catholic 
Church. From the Evangelical standpoint we can 
but recognize in its conception of the way of salva- 
tion and the nature of the church a notable declen- 
sion from the original principles, which continued 
progressively down to the Reformation, Chris- 
tianity maintained itself, indeed, as an organic 
whole against the assaults of persecution on one 
side and heresy on the other; it set up as a per- 
manent standard for its religious belief the New 
Testament writings admitted to be apostolic, 
together with the canon of the Old Testament; 
and it undertook on the basis of these to formulate 
a summary of the common faith in its Rule of Faith 
(q.v.). But even in the subapostolic period there 
is evident a general weakening of the original spirit, 
a lack of vital comprehension of the plan of salvar 
tion as at first revealed, and a tendency toward a 
legalistic conception and regulation of Christian life, 
as well as to a conception of the church 
1. Tend- which found its essence in external 
enoy ordinances. And these ordinances, es- 
^ pertaining to the govem- 
^ ‘ ment of the church and the priest- 

hood, continued to develop until they ended in what 
is known as Roman Catholic Christianity. The 
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explanation of this early development is not to be 
found, as the Tiibingen school attempted to show, 
in a fusion of Jewish and Pauline Christianity. It 
is rather to be sought in the fact that with the decay 
of the apostolic spirit and the wide expansion of 
Christianity the forces prevalent among men be- 
fore Christ’s coming, which had been for a while 
held in check, resumed their sway as primitive 
fervor decayed. The postapostolic church needed, 
in view of its position in the world, a more definite 
external organization; it is in the meaning and form 
given to this that a perversion of primitive Christi- 
anity is discerned. In the first stage of this de- 
velopment there was a diversity of tendencies 
in regard to the doctrine concerning the church. 
Clement of Rome, admonishing the Corinthians to 
unity and subjection to those who are over them, 
drew a parallel between the organization of the 
ruling office in the church (i.e., of an episcopate 
as yet identical with the presbytery) and the di- 
vinely appointed ordinances of the old law; between 
the gifts which the presbyters brought to God in 
prayer and the sacrifices of the Jewish priests. 
Somewhat later, however, a free prophetic voice 
was heard in the Shepherd of Hermas, which ven- 
tured to rebuke and warn the officers of the church. 
Its main subject was the purification of the church 
by repentance. The high place which the church 
had taken in the minds of Christians is shown by 
the idea that (recalling Paul’s Jerusalem which 
is above”) it existed before the world, and that 
the world had been created for it. 

Presently, in Ignatius and in the Muratorian 
Fragment, a “catholic church” appears. The 
original significance of this phrase has been much 
discussed, and is still uncertain. Even at the date 
of these passages, it had already developed more 
than one sense. The church was called catholic 
when it was spoken of as constituting a united 
whole made up of different parts; and these parts 
were both local churches and single members. 
Ignatius compared the relation of the local church 
to its bishop with that of the catholic 
2. Siffnifi- church to Christ; and similarly, the 
cone© of Muratorian Fragment speaks of a 
“ Catholic catholic church whose edification the 
Church.” writers of the epistles had in mind 
even when addressing local churches 
or individuals. But the idea of a universal church 
comes out most strongly in contrast with the here- 
tics who by their personal beliefs and practises 
separated themselves from the great body of Chris- 
tians. With this catholicity was connected the 
idea that this church alone had the necessary 
character of embracing all true believers, the love 
that holds fast to unity, and the primitive Christian 
truth. The epithet “ catholic ” designates here 
not its extension throughout the whole world, but 
the inclusion within it of all Christians, whereso- 
ever they dwell. As yet the definite sense applied 
to the term by Roman Catholicism was not ex- 
pressed by it. This is met fii*8t in the question of 
what constituted valid membership in this church; 
and according to the Catholic conception there 
was required the recognition of a definite exter- 
nal organization, ordained by God, and the ac- 


ceptance of a confession of faith sanctioned by the 
church. 

The idea of the episcopate comes out with 
remarkable definiteness and dignity in tho Ignat iau 
epistles. Each local church was subject to ii.s 
bishop, who stood in the place of Christ, with liis 
presb 3 diers about him like tho apostles. Ignatius 
left unanswered the questions how the bisliops a,s a 
class reached this position, how individual bishops 
were raised to it, how far they were entlowed with 
special spiritual gifts and tho churches assured 
against error on their part. The extent to which 
the elevation of the episcopate to 

3. The such a position met a felt want of the 

Ignatian times is shown by the calmness with 
Episcopate, which it was accepted universally, 
with no record preserved of any dis- 
cussion on the subject. [This circumstance is 
naturally urged by Roman Catholic apologists, 
together with other arguments, as proving the 
apostolic and consequently divine origin of the 
episcopal office.] In the general view (cf. es- 
pecially Ircnicus and Tertullian), tho bishops 
stood in the place of the apostles, whose teaching 
office they continued, and thus guaranteed the 
preservation of the truth. Their succession from 
the apostles involved a second “ note ” of the 
church — apostolicity. From the idea of a S]>ccially 
guaranteed possession of the truth by the bisliops 
in virtue of their historical connection with the 
apostles grow the belief in a particular ckarisma 
attached to their office. From Tertullian can be 
seen how the priestly title was attributed to tho 
rulers of the church, and especially to the bishops, 
although the mediatorial functions later attributed 
to them were of gradual development. The church 
thus possessed a sacerdotal order, and the bishop 
stood out as high priest, pontifex maximum (Ter- 
tullian, Hippolytus, Apostolic Constitutions). Tlio 
Alexandrian theology, as in Clement and Origen, 
did nothing to check this development. It did, 
indeed, insist on the inner and spiritual side of 
the church, and claim independently to recognize, 
in its Cliristian gndsiSj the truth of the doctrines 
handed down by the apostles. But it had no word 
against the authority of the episcopal office, in 
which it recognized the inheritance of the apostolic 
pastoral function. Its philosophic and aristo- 
cratic gndBiB was not fitted to contend for the 
spiritual character of true Christianity in tho New 
Testament sense. A vigorous reaction did set in 
with the rise of Montanism, which attempted to 
purify the church by casting out such members as 
were stained with mortal sin and holding those 
who remained to a high standard, in virtue of a 
spirit from above which was not subject to these ex- 
ternal offices. Thus Tertullian said, “The church 
is essentially and chiefly spirit,” and contrasts 
this “ church as spirit ” with the “ church as the 
body of the episcopate.” But the spirit of Mon- 
tanism was not that of the New Testament; and 
it could not alter the course of the Catholic Churcli, 
winch was then hard at work building up in the 
world its well-organized kingdom. 

A powerful representative of the progress of the 
latter is foimd in Cyprian, for whom the bishops are 
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now essentially and without distinction the rulers 
of the church, endued with diwne authority. The 
government of the whole church belonged to the 
episcopate as a whole. Such strong statements 
appear as “ the bishop is in the church and the 
church in the bishop/^ the church is a people 
united with the iiricst/' “ he can not have God as 
father who has not the church as mother.’* The 
last was uttered against Novatianism, 

4. The wliose members Cyprian denied the 
Cyprianic possibility of salvation on the groimd 
Episcopate, of their scliism, and the validity of 
whose baptism he refused to admit. 
In regard to the conception of priesthood, which 
for liim was centered in the bishop, it is observed 
that in the Lord’s Supper the priest stood in the 
place of Christ, did what Christ did, offered the 
body of Christ (see Mass). Even if all his expres- 
sions, like those of Augustine, can not be taken in 
the sense in wliich the later Catholic Church would 
understand them, they still lead up to the highest 
function attributed by the latter to its priests. 

But Catholicism owes to Augustine the most and 
the deepest of the statements which express its 
mind on the subject of the church. Their occasion 
was a new separatist movement in favor of enforced 
sanctity, that of the Donatists. Augustine had a 
deep and vivid conception of the inner, spiritual 
being of the church, of the operation of the Spirit 
of God in it and in its members, of Christ living in 
it and them, of all-pervading and all-uniting love. 
Consequently it was not a more controversial argu- 
ment against the Donatists when he distinguished 
in his doctrine of the church as the body of Christ 
between the true body of the Lord ” and a “ con- 
fused ” or pretended ” one, a distinction misinter- 
preted by lois opponents as though he believed in 
two churches. According to his view 
grace, it is entirely a matter of the 
Augustine. of God who among the mem- 

* bers of the visible church is a member 
of the true body; and those who are predestined, 
evQTx though they are outside the visible unity, 
yet belong to the invisible church. Still, it is the 
will of God to bring these into external communion, 
and participation in the blessings of salvation and 
real Christian love are possible only within this. 
He did not lay as much stress as Cyprian upon the 
divine right of the episcopate; but this was ad- 
mitted by his opponents and by himself, and against 
the Manichcans he did appeal to the '^succes- 
sion of bishops ” in the apostolic sees. The ques- 
tion then arose which of the two organizations, 
both provided with sacraments, priesthood, and 
episcopate, and both appealing to apostolic tra- 
dition, was the true Catholic Church. Augustine 
answered it by saying that the church had spread, 
according to the purpose of Christ, throughout 
the whole earth; and thus only that commumon 
from which the Donatists had severed them- 
selves could claim the title of Catholic ^as- 
suredly not their small sect , confined ^ to a few 
districts in Africa. He made the belief of the 
individual Christian depend upon the authority 
of the church as catholic in this sense of the 
word, God having confirmed it " partly by miracles, 
III.— 6 


partly by the multitude of adherents”; indeed, he 
went so far as to say “ I could not believe in the 
Gospel if the authority of the church catholic had 
not forced me.” How the authoritative judgment 
of this Catholic Church upon questions of doctrine 
and the Christian life was to be expressed Augustine 
did not definitely state; he regarded the Church as 
represented in its episcopate, but did not name any 
constituted organ for a declaration of the truth by 
this episcopate as a unit. 

Besides Augustine’s statements, there is another 
important definition in the Commonitorium of 
Vincent of Lerins, which is in substantial agree- 
ment with them. According to him, there is a 
"test of universal imderstanding,” by which we 
are bound to believe qiiod semper, quod vbique, 
quod ah omnibus crediium est Here, instead of an 
authority of the Church as one whole, an over- 
whelming majority must suffice, which comes 
more definitely to a majority of the " sacerdotal 
orders ” and " rulers.” Vincent contemplated 
further definition of the traditional doctrine; and 
this led to the questions how such a consensus is to 
be attained in order to assure people of the truth 
of such later definitions, and how far what is sup- 
posed to have ' been contained implicitly in the 
original deposit may be elevated to the rank of an 
article of faith. The Church as itself an object of 
faith requiring formal recognition was made a part 
of the formula of the African baptismal confes- 
sion, and directly introduced into the Con- 
stantinopolitan supplement to the Nicene Creed 
(381), "in one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church,” and into the Apostles’ Creed. 

2. Later (or Roman) Catholicism In East and 
West: The foregoing has traced the development 
of the idea of one. holy, catholic, and apostolic 
church, with its priesthood and episcopate, which 
was common to both Eastern and Western Christi- 
anity. But the East laid much less stress upon the 
sacerdotal and episcopal office as a system of gov- 
ernment analogous to the legal discipline of the 
state; and it is noteworthy that both the schisms 
which arose out of questions relating to such or- 
ganization (Novatianism and Donatism) were of 
Western origin. The Greek Church 
1. Eastern dwelt more on the idea of communion 
Church with the Incarnate Savior in devout 
Mystical, contemplation and knowledge, and 
upon the representation of the work 
of redemption in the rich mysteries of the liturgy. 
Thus the priestly and episcopal organization never 
attained an established external unity for the whole 
church; and, without objection from the East, the 
" one Catholic Church ” developed there into a 
number of communities belonging to various states 
or cotmtries and closely allied in their supreme 
government with the secular polity. To the Ro- 
man claims it opposed the idea of Christ as the 
sole head of the Church; and it developed no infal- 
lible organ for the decision of questions of faith. 
The possibility of development of the origmal sacred 
deposit, as maintained by Vincent of Lerins, was no 
longer strongly affirmed, and ultimately stagnation 
overtook ahy attempt at dogmatic inquiry. ^ 

In the West, on the other hand, the definite or- 
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ganization of the church at large took shape in the 
papal monarchy; the further history of Catholicism 
and its idea of the church is really a history of the 
Roman primacy (see Pope, Papacy, and Papal 
System). Irenseus had placed the Roman church, 
as foimded by Peter and Paul, in the forefront of 
his appeal to apostolic succession and tradition, 
finding in it the preeminent survival of primitive 
leadership, and on this ground requir- 
2. Western jjQg from the other churches agreement 
Church, '^th it. This purely historical basis 
for deference to Rome developed into 
dogmatic insistence on the supremacy 
and infallibility of the church founded by Peter; 
just as Cyprian’s view of the unity of the church 
as represented by and summed up in Peter and the 
authority given to him grew into the assumption 
and the dogma that this unity must have its per- 
manent visible representatives in the successors of 
Peter, each of whom becomes the visible head of the 
church, the representative of Christ. Pope Leo I. 
claimed for his see the “ cure of the church univer- 
sal,” making it the head of the body from which 
the other members can not be separated and live. 
Though he thought of discipline and polity, not of 
the communication of grace or of the establishment 
of doctrine, his statements are strong enough to 
afford a basis for all the later claims of the papacy. 
It found powerful support in the recognition of its 
primacy by the emperors (cf. especially an edict 
of Valentinian in 445), and in the political position 
of Rome, while the Getman emperors in their day 
built up their whole ecclesiastical fabric on the as- 
sumption of subordination to one central authority. 
The process was a logical continuation of the im- 
pulse which had early endeavored to bring Chris- 
tianity to expression and to a firm position in the 
world by a solid constitutional organization. More- 
over, the medieval nations, both Latin and Teu- 
tonic, had a marked craving for a representation of 
the divine and the heavenly by visible and tangible 
things — of the one heavenly Lord by the one Roman 
vicegerent, the crucified Savior by the host in the 
mass, the blessings of salvation by the sacraments. 
In its way the papacy did indeed, in its greatest 
representatives, a Gregory VII. or an Innocent III., 
accomplish much to fulfil this ideal. They held 
the church together amid all the wild tumults of 
the life of their day; they protected true moral 
and religious interests against the invasion of the 
world, and they stood for the maintenance of 
ethical discipline — ^though it is also true that they 
identified these interests with their own claims, 
that human ambition and avarice was not always 
excluded frbm their acts, and that finally the eternal 
commandments of God were subordinated to human 
decisions. 

The high papal conception of the church's con- 
stitution was not yet, however, a dogma sanc- 
tioned by a formal decision on the part of the church. 
Against its prevalence were not only the secular 
power (which endeavored to reverse the process and 
subject the church to itself) and the national spirit 
on which that power could rely (as m France against 
Boniface YIII.), but also the consciousness on the 
part of the bishops of the meaning of their oflBice 


and a recollection of the earlier histoiy of the church; 
while the inequalities of papal character and the 
great schism tended to stir up a spirit of protest 
and rebellion. Thus the so-called 
3. “Papal” episcopal system” (see Episco- 
pacy) was worked out mainly by 
“ Bpis- p^ench theologians, such as Gorson and 
SvXms D’AiUy, and represented in the great 
councils, where the theory was hoard 
of a ” universal catholic church ” distinct from t-he 
Roman. The latter, consisting of pope, cardinals, 
bishops, and clergy, might err, and was subject to 
the authority of general councils, which represented 
not only the classes named, but also all true inoiu- 
bers of the body of Christ, and in which Christian 
princes and delegates of the universities were to 
have a voice. 

But the papal theory raised its head once more 
when the councils had succeeded in restoring unity, 
and dominated the Lateran Council under Leo X. 
The Thomist Sylvester Prierias (q.v.) maintaincil 
against Luther the proposition The Chiircli uni- 
versal is essentially the assembly of all believers, 
practically the Roman Church and the pope; repre- 
sentatively the Roman Church is the college of cardi- 
nals, practically it is the pope.” Of this view the 
Jesuits were the principal upholders. Bellarnuuo 
maintained against the Protestants the definition 
of the church as “ the company of men bound 
together by confession of the same Christian faith 
under the rule of legitimate pastors and especially 
of the one vicar of Christ on earth.” The CouiK'il 
of Trent did not venture to make an outspoken 
decision between the papal and episcopal theories; 
and such a decision was expressed only after the 
latter had repeatedly tried to enforce its claims 
(see Gallicanism; Ems, Congress op; Janbenist 
Church), in the Vatican Council of 1870. 

IV. Protestant Doctrine of the Church: The 
first medieval Christian body which, wliilo holding 
fast to the general Christian faith, abandoned that 
doctrine of the church sketched above was the 
Waldenses. They considered themselves members 
of the church of Christ and partakers of his salva- 
tion, in spite of their exclusion from organized 
Christendom, recognizing at the same time a 
“ church of Christ ” within the organization whose 
heads were hostile to them. There is not, however, 
in their teaching any clear definition of the nature 
of the church or any new principle in reference to it. 
The first theologian to bring forward a conception 
of the church r^cally opposed to that which had 
been developing was Wyclif; and Huss followed 
him in it. According to hha the church is the 
'‘totality of the predestinated”; 
there, as in his doctrine of grace, he 
" followed Augustine, but took a stand- 
point contrary as well to Augustine's 
as to that of later Catholicism in his account of tlio 
institutions and means of grace by which God 
communicates the blessings of salvation to the 
predestined, excluding from them the polity of 
priest, bishop, and pope. He denied the divine 
institution both of papal primacy and of the epis- 
copate as distinct from the prcsby1;erato, and attrib- 
uted infallible authority to the Scriptures alone* 
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The idea of both Wyclif and Huss was thus not of 
an actually existing body of united associates, but 
merely the total of predestined Christians who at 
any time are living holy lives, scattered among 
those who are not predestined, together with those 
who are predestined but not yet converted, and the 
faithful who have passed away, 

Luther defended Wyclif' s definition at the Leip- 
sic Disputation of 1519, in spite of its condem- 
nation by the Council of Constance. But his 
own idea was that the real nature of 
th^^" church was defined by the words 

Teaching*, following its mention in the creed — 
“ the communion of saints,” taking the 
word '' saints ” in its Pauline sense. These (al- 
though sin may still cling to them) are sanctified 
by God through his word and sacraments — sacra- 
ments not depending upon an organized, episco- 
pally ordained clergy, but committed to the church 
as a whole; it is their faith, called forth by the 
word of God, which makes them righteous and 
accepted members of Clirist and heirs of eternal 
life. Thus the Lutheran and, in general, the Calvin- 
ist conception of the church depended from the 
first upon the doctrine of justification by faith. In 
harmony with Luther's teaching, the Augsburg 
Confession defines the church as the con- 
gregation of saints in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the sacraments are rightly adr^is- 
tered.” In one sense the church is invisible, since 
the earthly eye can not tell who has true faith and 
in this sense is a “ saint,” but in another it is visible, 
since it has its being here in outward and visible 
vital forms, ordained by God, in which those who 
are only “ saints ” in appearance have an external 
share. The church, too, always has need of some 
-sort of external forms, of human ordinances, in 
which to clothe the administration of the means of 
grace, the preaching of the word, and public wor- 
ship; but these must not claim divine sanction or 
unconditional obligation. There was, however, 
one thing on which Luther insisted as essential — 
that the public administration of the means of 
grace entrusted to the church by God should be 
performed only by persons duly called to that 
function, who were to feed the flock with the word 
of God. His conclusion of its necessity is drawn not 
from any divine revelation or law, but from the 
nature of the case and the need of a settled order. 
The division of offices, the placing of superintend- 
ents or bishops over the pastors of the local 
churches, was considered a matter of variable 
human arrangement. While Luther rejected the 
papal claim to condition salvation by its forms 
and ordinances, declaring them anti-Chiistian and 
opposed to God's will, he recognized the possibil- 
ity of sanctified believers and true members of 
the body * of Christ living within the Roman 
Church, because even there, in spite of all corrup- 
tion, the power of the word and sacraments was 
still working. Here is a difference between the 
Reformation view and other postapostolic con- 
ceptions of the church. For the first time there 
were two bodies with opposite religious principles, 
each accusing the other of grievous error, and 
yet one of them admitting a communion in 


grace with the other, and indeed with all Chris- 
tians of whatever name who cling to the fimda- 
mental elements in the message of salvation. It 
was in this sense that the Reformers taught one 
catholic church, spread throughout the Christen- 
dom of all times and places, the unity of which 
lacked external organization, but was sufficiently 
established by its possession of one invisible head, 
one faith, one baptism. Its holiness is shown by 
the fact that Christ is its head, and that the sancti- 
fying grace of God works within it; its apostolicity, 
by its original foundation at the hands of the apos- 
tles and its continued resting upon their word. 

The view here set forth left unsettled a number 
of questions which then came up for the first time 
and influenced later theological movements. To 
what extent the pure preaching of the Gospel and 
due administration of the sacraments was necessary; 
how far the name of a church of Christ might be 
given to a particular church which was lacking in 
these requisites; how far an effort should be made 
to attain a pure expression of Evangelical truth in 
the shape of creed and dogma — these were some of 
the questions. The last led to the distinction be- 


tween essentials and non-essentials, and to that 
between the Gospel, or the simple preaching of the 
word of God as a source of life and grace, and theo- 
logical dogma. Another question was the external 
government of the church. If it was not regarded 
as a matter of divine institution, who 
8. ^0 establish and exercise it ? Who 

^*^nset ^ organize the churches that 


tied by the outside the ancient 

Beformers. traditional Christendom? Luther 
seems to havecontemplated originally 
a free organization by these true believers them- 
selves into a church with simple, Evangelical wor- 
ship and discipline; but historical circumstances 
led to this function, as well as the continued direc- 
tion of the church, being left largely to secular 
princes and magistrates, as charged by God with the 
maintenance of morality and order among Chris- 
tian people and with the enforcement of the first as 
well as the second table of the decalogue. This 
result was brought about partly by the fact that 
for years a hope was cherished of a reunion with 
the old episcopate, and such institutions as were 
set up were regarded as to some extent provisional. 
So by degrees the organ of the supreme direction of 
the Lutheran Church came to be in the hands of 


consistories appointed by the local secular govern- 
ment, and the share of the other members of the 
church was reduced to an assumed tacit consent to 


legislation. Melanchthon's later teaching differed 
somewhat from Luther's. He was influenced by 
a fear of spiritualistic fanaticism and a desire to 
see the Evangelical religion firmly and practically 
established. He considered the Christian church 


visible on the ground of its self-expression in the 
preaching of the word and administration of the 
sacraments; and he emphasized its institutional 
character much more than Luther. He clung as 
long as possible to the desire for reunion with the 
great, fij^y established traditional church. Among 
Lutheran theologians it was not till after Chemnitz 
that the doctrine appeared and prevailed which 
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distinguished between the visible church as the 
assembly of the called and the invisible church 
existing within tliis, as the sum of all the really 
faithful or sanctified or regenerate. This distinc- 
tion belonged originally to the Calvinists (see 
below); though, unlike them^ and Wyclif, the 
Lutheran theologians had in mind not the predes- 
tined, but all who were within the real, existing 
inner body. The idea of the objective and external 
use of the means of grace is thus no longer connected, 
as by Luther, with the idea of a church wliich is 
still proclaimed invisible, but with that of a visible 
church within which the saints also partake of 
those means of grace. The Lutheran Church is 
thus in its essence an institution existing for the 
communication of grace by these means, in relation 
to which the individual members assume a receptive 
attitude. 

The Reformed leaders also designated the church 
as the congregation of believers or saints, and made 
the preaching of the pure word of God a condition 
of its existence. But they laid stress on the dis- 
tinction between the visible and the invisible church, 
taking their conception of the latter from Wyclif 
and Huss. Zwingli not only allowed the significance 
of the sacraments to drop out, but even minimized 
that of the revealed word, outside of the sphere of 
influence of which ho believed that there were elect 
among the heathen. Of this last belief Calvin 
knew nothing, though he, too, considered the church 
as the invisible fellowsliip of the predestined; and 
he emphasized much more than Zwingli the neces- 
sity of the word and sacraments, laying besides a 
peculiar stress on the exercise of government and 
discipline, through teachers, pastors, and elders. 
The definite Calvinistic conception found ex- 
pression more or less in the various confessions. 

Thus the Heidelberg Catechism de- 

4. Calvin- £[iios the church generally as “a 
isticDoc- company elected to life,’^ assembled 
^ through Ms Spirit and Ms 

' word. That of Geneva has the phrase 
body of the faithful whom God predestinated to 
eternal life but besides tMs church, which is 
recognized by faith alone, it speaks of a visible 
church with definite signs. The Westminster Con- 
fession mentions both visible and invisible side 
by side. The great difference between Lutheran and 
Calvinist views lay in their attitude toward the 
means of grace. The church could not be to the 
Calvinist an institution for conveying grace, on 
account of Ms idea of the absolute sovereignty of 
God and the operation of the Spirit as entirely 
independent of created moans. Again, the ener- 
getic effort to sanctify God^s people for his service 
led to a sort of new legalism in both corporate and 
individual life among the Calvinists; while Luther- 
anism tended either to a Quietism in which the 
church contented itself with offering the means of 
grace and the individual with receiving them, or to 
a worldly spirit wMch abused the liberty of the 
cMldren of God. 

As to the question of external organization and 
government, Zwingli wished discipline to be e.xer- 
cised not by special ecclesiastical organs, but by 
those who stood in general at the head of the Chris- 


tian people, thus leading to Erastianism («oo 
Erastits). The theory of necessary indepeiukmce 
of the state was a later growth. As for organiza- 
tion, different theories were held. Presbytcnamsin 
developed its teaching and ruling ciders, and it« 
general synodal constitution based on the ^ local 
presbyteries; the Independents or Congrcgational- 
ists erected no general organization, identified the 
functions of pastor and older, and put discipline 
and the decision of questions affecting the clmreh 
into the hands of the local churches; Quakerism 
denied that any such forms or laws 

5. Post- ^cre permissible, appealing to H<Tip- 
Peforma- support of its conteiitiou. The 

tion Doc- of the Church of England is a 

° peculiar one. While the doctrine of 
Clixircli. Articles on the Lord’s SiqqKW is 
distinctly Calvinistic, it defined the 
church, under the influence of Melanchthon’s lat-or 
teaching, is “ a visible congregation of faithful men ’’ 
with the pure word of God and duo administration of 
the sacraments. With its episcopal organization, it 
preserved more the character of official Christianity 
than any other Protestant body; but the doctrine 
of the necessity of the apostolic succession supposed 
to be there preserved was not stated in tlio Articles, 
and did not become influential until a later period. 

After the dominion of Protestant orthodoxy, 
wliich marked the period with both its strength and 
its weakness, followed another in which the newly 
aroused subjective piety departed more or less 
from the rigid forms of corporate church life. Tlie 
tendency of Pietism was rather to erect “ little 
churches” for the satisfying of spiritual needs; 

and the devotion which thus found 

6. Pietistio expression took on a narrow, legal- 
istic, and rather Calvinistic character. 
Then came rationalism, with its relig- 
^ trines? " indifferentism and lack of belief 
in the importance of the church, as 
that importance had been understood in both early 
and Reformation times. To it the church was 
merely an association on a par with other human 
and earthly societies, and it assorted with great 
positivoness that Christ himself had no intention 
of founding a church in the received sense of tfio 
word. But it would require far too much space to 
trace in detail all the later variations of local or 
individual attitude toward the complicated ques- 
tions wMch have been here discussed. It may, 
however, be remarked that the tendency to form 
churches wholly independent of the state and 
receiving no support from it is characteristic espe- 
cially of the Reformed bodies, though, iis wo have 
seen, it can not be traced back to Zwingli or to 
Calvin. Connection of any kind with the state 
was felt to be prejudicial to the liberty of self- 
expression claimed for the Christian Spirit, The 
“ free church ” movement manifested itself first 
and most forcibly in Scotland, in the Secession 
Church of 1733, the Church of Relief of 1752, the 
union of both under the name of United Pn^sby- 
terian Church in 1S47, and particularly the Fnie 
Church of 1843, the two last having effcctcid a 
further union in 1900. See Church and State. 

(J. KdSTLINf.) 
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CHURCH COtTNCIL (concilium eccle$icBf Kir^ 
ch^enreU): A meeting of the authorities of the 
Church to take counsel and make decisions in re- 
gard to church affairs. Councils may be ecumen- 
ical, of the whole Church, or of the Church of a single 
country, or of a province, or even of a single church. 


in which case it is a committee chosen from a 
congregation to represent it (see Councils and 
Synods). In the Roman Catholic Church origi- 
nally the laity had no share in the comicils, but in 
the course of time assistants had to be found among 
them for the clergy, especially in financial matters. 
These assistants were at first chosen by the church 
authorities; only in the nineteenth century have 
the laity had a right to take part in the selection. 
In regard to councils in the Evangelical churches, 
see CoNGREGATiONALisTS, IV.; and Polity. 

(F. H. jACOBSONt-) 

CHURCH DIET, GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
(DEUTSCHEREVANGELISCHER KIRCHENTAG) : 
A convention of delegates from the Evangelical 
churches of Germany — the Lutheran and Re- 
formed, the churches of the Union, and the 
Moravians. Originating in 1848, its cliief aims 
were : (1 ) to unite the German Evangelical churches ; 

(2) make pro%dsion for the Church in case of a sep- 
aration of Church and State; (3) to oppote the 
unbelief of the time; and (4) to ameliorate the mis- 
erable condition of the people. The real conductor 
of the whole undertaking was Von Betlunann- 
HoUweg, professor of law at Bonn, who presided 
over the first session and was the leader until the 
last meeting. In 1848 he published a treatise, 
Vorseklag einer evangelischen Kirckenversammhing 
im lavfendm Jahre 1848, in which he advocated a 
call to all Evangelical Christians of the Geiman 
nation. Simultaneously and independently, the 
idea occurred to Philipp Wackemagel (q.v.), of 
Wiesbaden, and two of his friends, P. Heller, pastor 
of Kleinheubach-on-the-Main in Bavaria, and Dr. 
Haupt, then pastor of Rimhom in the Hessian 
Odenwald. Their ideas found ready acceptance at 
a conference of ministers from Frankfort and the 
neighboring states, Nassau, Hesse, and a part of 
Bavaria; and a commission was appointed to “ dis- 
cuss and prepare the convocation of a general eccle- 
siastical convention of Evangelical Germany.” 

The fiLrst general convention was held Sept. 21, 
1848, at Wittenberg. Five hundred participated 
in it, the leaders being such prominent men as Von 
Bethmaim-Hollweg, Stahl, Wackemagel, Schmie- 
der, Domer, Nitzsch, Muller, and Krummacher. 
Of the resolutions adopted the following are the 
most important: (1) The Evangelical communities 
of Germany meet for the purpose of forming a 
church alliance. (2) The Evangelical Church Alli- 
ance is not a union which obliterates the confes- 
sional churches, but a confederation of churches. 

(3) The Evangelical Church Alliance comprises all 
ecclesiastical communities which stand upon the 
basis of the Reformed confessions, especially the 
Lutheran, the Reformed, the Union, and the con- 
gregations of Brethren. (4) Each community which 
joins the Alliance retains its relations to the State 
and its independence in matters of teacliing, ser\dce, 
and constitution. (5) The aim of the Evangelical 
Church Alliance is the care and advancement of all 
common interests of the church communities be- 
longing to it. The Eisenach Conference (q.v.), 
which was called into life in 1851, did not come up 
fully to the idea of the church alliance, but the 
Congress for Home Missions was an immediate 
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result of the efforts for a church alliance. The 
Church Diet was at first held every year, later every 
second year. In 1872 the last Diet was held at 
Halle. Although it did not bring about church 
alliance, it was for a quarter of a century a rally- 
ing-point of living church forces. 

(Wilhelm BAURf.) 

CHURCH DISCIPLITO. 

I. In the Apostolic and Postapostolio Periods. 

II. In the Roman Catholic Church. 

III. In the Lutheran Churches. 

Methods and Results (§1). 

Modern Requirements (§2). 

IV, In the Reformed Churches. 

The 2winglian System (§1). 

Calvin’s Basal Principles (§ 2 ). 

Genevan Ecclesiastical Tribunals (§ 3). 

In France (§ 4). 

In Great Britain (§ 5). 

In Holland and Germany (§ 6). 

Modem Modifications (§ 7). 

V. In the United States. 

Church discipline is a means of securing and 
maintaining the spiritual purity of the Christian 
Church. This exercise arises from the fact that 
the Church is a human institution, the members of 
which are subject to the limitations and weaknesses 
of humanity. The Christian congregation, there- 
fore, like every other community, needs a means of 
self-protection in order to suppress or eliminate 
whatever might impair or destroy its life. But, 
from the constitution of the Church, the character 
of its discipline is purely spiritual. Therefore the 
only means which can properly be employed is 
exclusion, partial or total, of those whose acts 
jeopardize it. 

L In the Apostolic and Postapostolic Periods: 
The center of the Scriptural doctrine of ecclesi- 
astical discipline is Matt, xviii. 15-18; and its 
practical application in the apostolical church is 
learned from I Cor. v. and II Cor. ii. 4r^. A mem- 
ber of the Corinthian congregation had married 
his stepmother, and the congregation had suffered 
the deed. Paul then wrote to the Corinthians 
that the offender should be excommunicated, and 
** delivered unto Satan.'' His words produced 
such an impression, not only on the congregation, 
but also on the offender, that, when he wrote 
again to the Corinthians, Paul could recommend 
mercy. It is, however, not only for such flagrant 
offenses as the above that Paul demands punish- 
ment, but also for minor failings by which a man 
is m^e a burden to Ms fellow men (II Thess. iii. 
6); and he warns the congregations against heresy, 
for it eats like a canker (II Tim. ii. 17). A heretic, 
after admonishing him once or twice in vain, avoid 
(Tit. iii. 10); do not even bid him Godspeed (IlJohn 
10, 11). The punishment, however, must never 
be administered in a spirit of retaliation. 
Church discipline, though necessary for the self- 
protection of the church, has as its aim the recla- 
mation and reconciliation of the offender; hence in 
the spirit of love it must dictate its punishments 
(II Cor. ii. 6-8). That the discipline is exercised 
by the Church is indicated in all the passages cited 
except that from Titus, where the direction is given 
for personal guidance alone (cf. verse 9), The 


apostolical institutions of Excommunication (q.v.) 
and reconciliation lived on in the postapostolic 
church, and during the period of persecution be- 
came even more peremptory. Under Decius, whoso 
goal seems to have been the total destruction of 
Christianity, there occurred, by the side of the most 
admirable examples of faithfulness, so frequent 
instances of defection that a special reguliition 
for the reconciliation of the lapsed became a noccs- 
sity. This regulation, which continued valid down 
to the fifth century, established a course of 
penance which ran through various stages, and 
comprised a period of several years; but its 
severity naturally called forth devices of evasion 
and subterfuge, such as the libelli of the con- 
fessors (see Lapsed), and church discipline became 
somewhat lax. A reaction toward greater severity 
followed, and the Montanists declared that the 
excommunicated ought to remain for their whole life 
in a state of penance, wliiie the Novatians afilrnied 
that the Church had no right at all to forgive ilie 
lapsed, though the Lord might be willing to do 
so. Meanwhile the developing organization of the 
Church had reached the department of discipline, and 
the penitents, who had been excommunicated anil 
desired to be received back into fellowshii^, W’ere 
divided into four classes and compelled to pass 
tlirough as many stages of penance (sec Excom- 
munication). 

H. In the Roman Catholic Church: The union 
of Church and State led to devolopinonts in dis- 
cipline, the most important of which was tlio im- 
position of civil penalties for spiritual offenses. 
This was carried to the extreme of capital pimish- 
ment, inflicted for heresy in the case of the Spanish 
bishop Priscillian and six companions, 385 A.n. 
The many sentences of deposition from office 
accompanied with exile during the controversial 
period attest the alliance of Church and State in the 
infliction of church discipline. Penitential disci- 
pline in its four grades was continued from the 
earlier period and was sanctioned by the councils 
of the fourth century. Yet the alliance of Church 
and State and the controversial activities produced 
a concentration of disciplinary attention upon her- 
esy which allowed grave offenses against morals 
to go unpunished. A noteworthy exception to this 
was the refusal of Ambrose of Milan to ail minister 
the communion to Theodosius I. because of a mas- 
sacre by the latter's soldiers in Thessalonica. In 
the early Middle Ages the extension of the Church 
among the barbaric races brought about further 
systematization. Discipline was administered by 
the bishops through synodical courts. The Peni- 
tential Books (q.v.), particularly the Liber pocni^ 
tentialiB of Halitgarius of Cambrai, were written 
for the guidance of confessors. Besides excom- 
munication, the penalties of the Anathema and the 
Interdict (qq.v.) were developed. Penance (see 
Penance, Repentance), including auricular con- 
fession (see Confession of Sins) and priestly abso- 
lution, became a sacrament, and the system of 
Indulgences (q.v.) was originated which later be- 
came so great a scandal and was one of the primary 
causes of the Reformation. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

m* In the Lutheran Churches: According to 
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the Evangelical Lutheran conception, exclusion 
from the sacraments forms the core and center of 
church discipline. The employment of this disci- 
pline (the power of the keys) is a part of the prac- 
tical duties of the pastor. The pastor who admin- 
isters the sacrament dare not knowingly admit an 
unworthy person, since to do so is to participate 
in the sin. But on the basis of Matt, xviii. and I 
Cor. V. the congregation has a right to 
I. Methods cooperate in church discipline since it 
and may not tolerate offense in its midst. 
Results. The ban, even if uttered by the pastor, 
always proceeds in the name of the 
congregation; but participation by the congrega- 
tion in church discipline is little developed in Lu- 
theran state churches in consequence of the peculiar 
organization of the congregations. Instead of the 
congregations, the consistories received authority 
to assist the pastor in this exercise. The early 
practise was that a member of the congregation, 
charged with public sins, was at first admonished 
by the pastor as his confessor, an<i if he did not 
change his conduct, he was excluded from the Lord’s 
Supper; this was called the small ban. If the 
sinner remained stubborn, he was excluded from 
churchly communion altogether, was put under the 
so-called great ban. If he were in any way com- 
promised before the congregation, the permission 
of the consistory had to be obtained, and the so- 
called great ban could be pronounced by the con- 
sistory or the state only after investigation. The 
whole procedure was looked upon not as a real 
punishment, but as a means of discipline. The 
ban could be nullified when the sinner showed 
repentance. He was readmitted on condition of 
publicly asking the forgiveness of the congregation. 
This procedure was called church penance, which is 
consequently not an act of punishment, but of 
reconciliation. If the sinner ^ed without church 
penance, he was buried in a separate place without 
the services of the minister and the congregation. 
Church discipline so conducted was doomed to 
failure because it was not rooted in the conscious- 
ness of the congregation. During the seventeenth 
century, from an act of reconciliation church pen- 
ance degenerated into an act of punishment which 
at first was imposed by the consistories and then 
by secular courts. Attempts were made by men 
like Johann Valentin Andrea and Spener to restore 
the old church discipline, but without success. 
Pietism produced no changes in this exercise, and 
rationali^ completed its destruction. In most 
states church discipline was expressly abolished, 
and to-day there are only sporadic instances of it. 

With the reawakening of churchly life a desire 
for the reintroduction of church discipline made 
itself felt. Schleiermacher’s draft of a church 
constitution contained propositions to this effect; 
during 1840-60 the question was earnestly dis- 
cussed because of the reproach which 
the lack of discipline caused the 
churches and sects, also because of 
the social element which crept into 
the old church constitutions. Since the intro- 
duction of civil marriage and the abolition of com- 
pulsory baptism there has been felt anew the need 


of measures against such as despise ecclesiastical 
marriage and baptism. The state does not oppose 
the imposition of church discipline as long as it is 
of a purely religious nature and is not public. 

(G. UHLHORN.f) 

IV. In the Refonned Churches: The Reformed 
Church has always emphasized that faith without 
moral submission to the law of God is inconceiv- 
able, but it was only Calvinism that laid the re- 
sponsibility for the regulation and discipline of the 
moral life of the members upon the church. Accord- 
ing to the common Evangelical view, the power of 
the keys was exercised by the preaching of the Word, 
but Cmvinism foxmd it expressed chiefly in Chris- 
tian penitential discipline as divinely ordered. 

The German-Swiss Reformation brought about 
not only religious knowledge, but an immediate 
ethical renovation of popular life. There existed, 
however, as yet no churchly discipline. Zwingli 
tried to preserve it from the medieval 
Z in u C^^ch in so far as it did not conflict 
^Sys- doctrines, but the secular 

tern. authorities were much more successful 
in influencing the moral education of 
the people. An authoritative position in regard to 
matrimonial matters only was assumed apart from 
the civil authority in 1525. A tribunal was created 
consisting of two secular priests, two members of the 
larger council, and two members of the smaller 
council; but this institution was still far removed 
from an organization of the ecclesiastical congre- 
gation, it simply reported its findings to the secular 
authority. Although there existed a desire for an 
independent church discipline also in the sphere of 
the German-Swiss Reformation, Zwingli was satis- 
fied with the discipline carried through by the 
Christian secular authorities, as he deemed the 
discipline itself of more importance than the 
method by which it was attained. The sermon, 
he thought, gave the idea, while the civil authority 
was the executing organ in the union of State and 
Church. 

In strong contrast with this surrender of eccle- 
siastical independence, there reappeared in Geneva 
under the guidance of Calvin the original type of 
strict moral discipline, based entirely upon the 
church. Calvin laid down his dogmatic views con- 
cerning ecclesiastical organization and discipline 
in his Institution especially after 1543, in great de- 
tail, and they form the basis of his practice efforts. 
The normal form of the church must be shaped 
according to Scripture. The body of Christ (“ In- 
stitutes,” IV. iii. 2) must be governed according 
to that political order and form which Scrip- 
ture prescribes (IV. vi. 9; cf. x. 1, i. 15, iv. 1; Gal- 
lican Confession,” 29). Thus discipline or govern- 
ment becomes the third constituting function of the 
right church {Opera, xiii. 283; “ Belgic Confes- 
sion,” 29). But apart from depend- 
2. Calvin’s Upon Biblical forms, Calvin had 
Basal conviction that the church could 

not exercise her educational function 
^ ^ without a corresponding organization. 
Discipline aims primarily to prevent desecration of 
Christ’s congregation and his holy sacrament, the 
betterment of the individual is considered second- 
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ary. If the interest of Calvin had been confined 
to individual discipline, ho would have been satis- 
fied, like Zwingli, with the moral surveillance wliicli 
was zealously and often rigorously exercised by the 
magistrate. But as the honor of Clirist seemed to 
him to demand the indej^endent exercise of eccle- 
siastical functions, he could not tolerate the refusal 
of a parochial organization. The church can solve 
her ethical problem only if she forms herself accord- 
ing to her own principles. Calvin realized his plan 
only after his expulsion from Geneva, in his in- 
dependent congregation at Strasburg, and thence 
brought it back to Geneva. 

Immediately after his return in 1541, the Ordon- 
nances eccUsiastiques were drawn up and approved 
by the two councils and the assembly of citizens. 
The church order estabhshes as a basis the four 
offices {'pasteurSj docteurSj anciens, diacres) which the 
Lord instituted for the government of his church. 
It is the task of the people to create a -congregation 
that enjoys the blessings of God in a becoming 
manner and with a mature consciousness, especially 
in the sacraments. For the regular supervision 
over the congregation, the college of ciders is 
instituted (officially called Consistoire) , consisting 
of the clergymen and twelve members of the dif- 
ferent colleges of coimcil. The lay elders are 
elected by the smaller council on the initiative of 
the pastor. Their discipline covers 
8. Q-enevan matters of faith and morals. Smaller 
Ecolesiasti-offenses were adjusted by the personal 
cal Trl- admonition of an elder; obstinate 
bxmals. sinners were summoned before the 
college which met every week. If 
they remained in their rebellious disposition, they 
were excluded from the Lord's Supper or the 
congregation of believers. Obstinate opposition 
against the religion of the state and its institutions 
was reported to the secular authorities, who in- 
flicted their own penalties. There resulted an 
intolerable confusion of ecclesiastical and secular 
power; these conditions, however, were due not so 
much to the peculiar ecclesiastical theories of 
Calvin as to the spirit of the time, which could not 
conceive the possibility of different religions exist- 
ing side by side in one single State. It is rather 
due to Calvin that, in spite of this general view, 
the Church was not absorbed altogether in the State. 

The spirit of the ordinances of Geneva rules in 
all later Reformed church orders. In the French 
Protestant Church the purely ecclesiastical char- 
acter of discipline found a clearer expression, owing 
to the fact that this church had to be 

4. In independently of the State 

Prance. ^ opposition to it. It is 

the difference between theocracy and free church- 
ism. The degrees of discipline were the same as in 
Geneva. The discipline of the Church extends not 
only over gross vices, but strives after honesty and 
modesty in the whole conduct of life. It was also 
earnestly intent upon the preservation of the right 
confession. 

The church order of Lasco in London dates from 
1550. It shares the view of Calvin that the Chtirch, 
according to the word of God, needs a special 
government and discipline with a prosbyterial 


constitution, but it embodies a freer democratic 
spirit. Puritanism in England received its cliar- 
actoristic stamp from Scetlaii'd. Flic coiigi’ogjitioii 

of strangers, formed by Jolm Knox 

5. In areat in Geneva, followed closely in the 
Dritain. wake of Calvin, and their Book of 

Common Order (1558) took whole 
pages from the Institutes," but after their re- 
moval to Scotland the fear of hierarcliism led them 
into the paths of Lasco. Under its king Ohrifit 
and according to his word in Matt. xvi. and xyiiL, 
the congregation rules itself by its officers; minis- 
ters, or teaching elders; ruling elders, including the 
pastor, for the supervision of morals in the con- 
gregation; and deacons. Presbyterial Puritanism 
found its completion in the Westminster Stand- 
ards of 1C47, the discii:)lino of wliich exerted great 
influence upon the whole non-episcopal Englisli- 
American Protestantism. 

Another group is formed by Holland, East Frisia, 
and the German Lower Rliine, the ecclesiastical 
discipline of wliich was based upon the orders of 
the Wesel Convention (1508) and the Emdcn Synod 
(1571). Here the cliiof stress is laid upon the moral 
and social organization. The Lord's Supper be- 
longs only to members of a constituted cliurch. 

Each elder possesses his own district, 

6. In Hoi- chiefly pastoral. The 

land and elders are to visit the members of the 
G-ermany. congregation regularly, together with 

their pastor. Upon this solid sub- 
structure the different degrees of discipline wore 
built up. In the other German territories which 
received their Calvinism from their rulers, ofTorts 
to introduce church discipline wore made, but in 
many cases they were obstructed by unfavorable 
conditions. Hesse-Cassel derived its orvlor of dis- 
cipline from the time when it was Lutheran, but 
the Palatinate furnished the example for other 
territories. Here it was only in 1750 that tho 
congregations received presbyteries, and not till a 
century later was a presbyterial order thoroughly 
worked out and put iiito operation at the time 
when in other territories tho Reformed Church 
was reconstructed, after tho Thirty Years' War. 
The organization of the college of elders and tho 
degrees of discipline correspond exactly to the 
French church order, but the whole is put into tho 
frame of the State, tho presbyteries being depen<l- 
ent upon the secular authorities. 

Modem times have greatly modified or in jmrt 
abolished the old orders of discipline, not only 
in Germany, but also in France and Switzorlaiul. 
The principle of alliance superseded tho order of 
individual congregations. The Dutch Church has 
preserved considerable remnants of the 

7. Modem old discipline, but tho firmest con- 
Modifica- nection with their historical origin 

tions. has been maintained by the Pres- 
byterian churches — their strict order 
of church-membership forms still a solid basis of 
discipline. The Scottish Free Church returne<l 
even consciously to the old traditions. In Ger- 
many the old remnants of Reformed discipline are 
being met with the beginnings of a general Evan- 
gelical reorganization. (E. F. Karu MOller.) 
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V. In the United States : In the Episcopal Church 
the discipline is laid down in the canons. It relates 
mainly to the clergy; but laymen can be kept from 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on conviction 
of serious offenses. 

In the Presbyterian Church discipline is in the 
hands of the session, or the governing board of each 
local church, consisting of the pastor and elders; 
but, if the party feels aggrieved, an appeal can be 
made to the next higher court, the presbytery, 
thence to the synod, and thence to the general 
assembly. The method of trial in all such cases is 
minutely laid down in book ii. of the Form of 
Government In the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
reference to the highest court can only be made 
when the points involved are doctrinal or consti- 
tutional. Discipline is defined to be “the exer- 
cise of that authority, and the application of that 
system of laws wliich the Lord Jesus Christ has 
appointed in liis church.” The subjects of dis- 
cipline are “ all baptized persons.” The offense 
must be public, or such as demands the cognizance 
of the church judicatory; but private exhortation 
must first be employed. 

Similar in definition and practise of discipline 
are the Dutch Reformed and German Reformed 
churches. Cf. T}Le Constitution of ike Reformed 
Church in America, articles xi.-xiv., and Consti- 
tution of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
part iii. 

In churches holding the Congregational polity 
discipline is a matter for the local congregation, 
which may be advised by a council composed of 
ministers and delegates from other congregations, 
though the recommendations of the council are not 
obligatory upon the local church. Cf. H. M. Dex- 
ter, Congregationalism, pp. 188-195, Boston, 1876. 

In the Methodist Church “ an accused member 
shall be brought to trial before a committee of 
not less than five, who shall not be members of 
the quarterly conference (and, if the preacher 
judge it necessary, he may select the committee 
from any part of the district), in the presence of 
the preacher-in-charge, who shall preside at the 
trial, and cause exact minutes of the evidence 
and proceedings in the case to be taken. In the 
selection of the committee the parties may chal- 
lenge for cause.” The various causes of such 
action are stated. “ The accused shall have the 
right to call to his assistance as counsel any mem- 
ber in good and regular standing in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” If the pastor-in-charge dis- 
sent from the finding of the committee, he may 
appeal to the eiisuing quarterly conference. Ex- 
pulsion is the penalty for unworthy conduct ^ on 
the part of accused members. Cf. The Doctrines 
and Discipline of the MethodistrEpiscopal Church, 


1880, pp. 144-151. 

For further discussion see Degradation; Dep- 
osition; Church Government; Jurisdiction, 
Ecclesiastical; and Inquisition. 

BibijIOGRAPHt: The history of discipline may be traced iti 
Schaff, Christian Church, i. 501-503, ii. 187-192, m. 356- 
369, iv. 371 SQQ., and Neander, Christian Church, i. 217 
221, ii. 213-216, iii. 137 sqq., 451 sqq., iv. 347 sqq. Con- 
suit also: DCA, i. 666 m-: ^ 1661-flO. For the 

history of discipline in the eaily Church the sources are 


the Didache, the works of Tertullian (especially De pceni- 
tentia), Hippolytus, Cyprian (especially De lapbis), the 
Apostolical Constitutions, and the Canons of the early 
councils. Consult- N. Marshall, Femtential Discipline of 
the Primitive Church, reprinted in the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, Oxford, 1844, J. Kaye, External Gov- 
ernment and Discipline of the Church of , the First 
Three Centuries, London, 1855; G, N. Bonwetsch, Die 
Geschichte des Montanismus, pp. 108-118, Erlangen, 1881; 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, L 223 sqq., 246. 

For the Catholic Church consult: F. W. H. Wasser- 
schleben, Bussordnungen der ahendlandischen Kirche, 
Halle, 1851; F. Frank, Die Bussdisdplin der Kirche, 
Mainz, 1868; T. L. Green, Indulgences, Sacramental Ab- 
solutions, and the Tax Tables of the Rmnan Penitentiary, 
London, 1872 (Roman Catholic apologetic); R. Gibbings, 
The Taxes of the Apostolic Penitentiary; or the Prices of 
Sins in the Church of Home, Dublin, 1872 (Protestant 
polemic); F. Probst, Sacramentale und Sacramentalien, 
Tubingen, 1872; Vacandard, The Inquisition, London, 
1908; and literature under Inquisition. 

For the Lutheran Church consult: O. Goeschen, Doc- 

trina de disciplina eccl Halle, 1859; A. L. Richter, 

Geschichte der enangelischen Kirchenverfassung in Deutsch- 
land, Leipsic, 1851; idem, Kirchenrecht, cd. Kahl, § 227, 
ib. 1886; F. A. Tholuck, V orqeschichte des Rationalia- 
mua, II. i., pp. 190 sqq., Halle, 1853-62; G. K. E. F. 
Fabri, Ueber Kirchemuchi, Stuttgart, 1854; O. Mejer, 
Kirchemucht, Rostock, 1854; idem, Lehrhuch dea deui- 
schen Kirchenrechta, Gottingen, 1869; C. I. Nitzsch, 
Praktiache Theologie, i. 221 sqq., Bonn, 1859; Schaff, 
Creeds (for the standards); H. E. Jacobs, Book of Con- 
cord, 2 vols., Philadelpliia, 1893. 

Por the Reformed Churches consult on the general ques- 
tion, besides the works of Goeschen and Richter above; 
A. L. Richter, Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des 16, 
Jakrhunderts, Weimar, 1846; S. Miller. Manual of Pres- 
bytery, ed. J. G. Lorimer, Edinburgh, 1842; G. V. 
Lechler, Geschichte der Preshyterial- und Synodalverfas- 
sung, Leyden, 1854; C. B. Hundeshagen, Beitrdge zur 
Kirdienveriassungsgeschichte, Wiesbaden, 1864; G. GaJIi, 
Die luiheriachen und calvinischen Kirchenstrafen, Bres- 
lau, 1879; K. Rieker, Grundadtze reformirter Kirchen- 
verfassung; R. Staehelin, H, Zwingli, L 445 sqq., ii. 
137 sqq., 440 sqq., Basel, 1895-97; E. Egli, Analecta 
reformatoria, i. 99 sqq., Zurich, 1899; F. W. Kampf- 
schulte, Joh. Calvin, i. 385 sqq., ii. 354 sqq., Leipsic, 
1899; La, Discipline eccUaiaatigue dea egliaes refor- 
m^ea de France, ed. D’Huisseau, Charenton, 1667; J. 
Aymon, Totm Zes aynodea nationaux dea ^glises riformies 
de France, The Hague, 1710; [W. Dunlop], A Collection 

of Confessions of Faith, Catechiama, Directories, Books of 
Discipline ...» Edinburgh, 1722; J. Bannermann, Th^ 
Church of Christ, ib. 1868; J. Cook, Styles of Writs, Forms 
of Procedure and Practice of the Church Courts of Scot- 
land, ib. 1870; W. Pierce, Ecclesiastical Principles . . . 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, London, 1873; T. B. Har- 
dem. Church Discipline, its Hist and Present Aspect, 
Cambridge, 1892; Reitsma en van Veen, Acta , . , en 
particuliere aytioden, Groningen, 1892-99. 

For the United States, besides the works mentioned in 
the text, consult: T. C. Upham, RaUo diadplince, Port- 
land, 1844; F, Wayland, Prindplea and Practice of Bap- 
tist Churches, New York, 1857; R- Emery, Hist of the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ib. 1864; 
R. H. Tyler, American Ecclesiastical Law, Albany, 1866; 
T* B McFalls and B. Sunderland, Manual of Presbyterian 
Law^nd Usage, Washington, 1873; A. T. McGill, Church 
Government, Philadelphia, 1890; J. Fulton, Index can^ 
num, New York, 1892; J. Andrews, Church Law, ib., n.d. 
Vol. iii. of Schaff’s Creeds contains the texts of the prm- 
cipal standards. 

CHURCH or EHGLAND. See Engi-asd, 
Church of. 

CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY: A society 
founded in Chicago in 1905 for the pappose of as- 
sisting Roman Catholic home missionary work 
in the United States. The movement wm in- 
augurated and organized by Rev. Francis C. Kelleyj 
then pastor at Lapeer, IidSch. The object of the 
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society is to raise funds for the erection and main- 
tenance of churches and chapels in those numer- 
ous Western and Southern districts where the Cath- 
olic population is so small and scattered that 
self-supporting parishes are either an impossibility 
or, at least, can subsist only in distressing conditions. 
The means adopted to this end is a systematized 
contribution of two cents per week from all Cath- 
olics in the United States. The movement soon 
became popular, and at present it counts among 
its governing officers many of the most promi- 
nent bishops and archbishops of the country. A 
monthly paper, Extension^ the official organ of the 
society, is published in Chicago under the direction 
of Father Kelley. James F. Driscoll. 

CHURCH FATBERS: A title of honor applied 
to the early writers of the Christian Church. It 
was originally given to the bishops; when appeal 
was made to their testimony as representatives of 
the teaching office of the Church, it was an easy 
transition to the inclusion with them of venerated 
writers of an earlier period, even though they had 
not held the episcopal office. Thus by the fifth 
century the term “ Fathers is found used in very 
much its modem sense. Antiquity alone, how- 
ever, is not held sufficient to confer this title, as 
Vincent of Lerins clearly states (Coinmonitoriurrij 
li. 24); Hilary of Poitiers (on Matt, v.) says that 
Tertullian by his subsequent error destroyed the 
authority of his approved writings.'' Accordingly 
modem Roman Catholic theologians, among whom 
the title is most strictly used, are accustomed to 
require four qualifications — orthodoxy of doctrine, 
sanctity of life, the approbation of the Church, and 
antiquity. For the Latin Churc^i the line of the 
Fathers closes with Pope Gregory I. (d. 604) ;‘ 
for the Greek Church with John of Damascus 
(d. 754). See Apostolic Fathers; Doctor; 
Patristics. 

Biblioghapht: G. R. Crooks and J. F. Hurst, Theological 

Encyclopedia and Methodology , pp. 396-399, New York, 

1894. 

CHURCH FEDERATION. 

I. The United States. 

The National Federation of Churches (J 1). 

Its Aims and Achievements (§ 2). 

11. Great Britain and Other Lands. 

The term church federation " has come into 
use in recent years to designate the spirit and 
methods of cooperation and unity that in varied 
ways are bringing Protestant Churches and Chris- 
tian bodies into organized affiliation and united 
action in matters of common interest and service. 
As a movement it is for the most part confined to 
the fellowship of the Churches that hold to his- 
torical and Evangelical Christianity. As a prac- 
tical working force it has found expression espe- 
cially in the United States and Great Britain and 
in countries where foreign missionary work is car- 
ried on by societies supported by these nations. 

I. The United States: Historically the federa- 
tion movement in the United States is linked with 
the development of the spirit of unity which found 
expression in the nineteenth century through the 
American branch of the Evangelical Alliance (q.v.). 


A conference held in New York, Dec.^ 3, 1809, 
took steps which resulted in the organization of 
the National Federation of Churches 
1. The Na- and Christian Workers. A letter was 
tional Fed- then prepared and sent out by the Ex- 
eration of ecutive Committee expressing the hope 
Clmrches. that it might be the foremnner of 
a National Federation of all our 
Protestant Christian denominations, through their 
official action." At the annual meeting held in 
Washington, Feb., 1903, action was taken requesting 
“ the highest ecclesiastical or advisory bodies of the 
Evangelical Churches to appoint representative 
delegates to a National Conference." Thirty de- 
nominational bodies having an aggregate member- 
ship of over seventeen million members responded 
and were represented by nearly five hundred dele- 
gates in the great Interchurch Conference on 
Federation held in New York, Nov. 15-21, 1905.^ 
By a substantially unanimous vote a Plan of Fed- 
eration was adopted and recommended the 
Christian bodies represented in the Conference for 
their approval." This plan created a Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America " and 
became operative when approved by two-thirds 
of the constituent bodies. Such approval having 
been received, the council was organized and its 
first meeting was held in Dec., 1908. 

The preamble to this Plan of Federation expresses 
the conviction that “ in the providence of God, the 
time has come when it seems fitting 
2. TtF AiTn ftmore fully to manifest the essential 
and oneness of the Christian Churches of 
Achieve- America, in Jesus Christ as their 
ments. Divine Lord and Savior, and to pro- 
mote the spirit of fellowship, service, 
and cooperation among them." The object of the 
Federal Council is stated in the Constitution to be: 

(1) To express the fellowship and catholic unity 
of the Christian Church. (2) To bring the Christian 
bodies of America into united service for Christ and 
the world. (3) To encourage devotional fellowship 
and mutual counsel concerning the spiritual life and 
religious activities of the Churches. (4) To secure a 
larger combined influence for the Churches of Christ 
in all matters affecting the moral and social condi- 
tions of the people, so as to promote the application 


1 The following is the list of Churches represented: the 
Baptist Churches of the United States; the Free Baptist 
General Conference; the Christians (Christian Connection); 
the Congregational Churches; the Disciples of Christ; the 
Evangelical Association; the Evangelical Synod of North 
America; the Friends; the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
General Synod; the Methodist Episcopal Church; the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South; the Primitive Methodist 
Church; the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica; the Methodist Protestant Church; the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church; the General Conference of the Mennonite Church 
of North America; the Moravian Church; the Presbs^orian 
Church in the United States of America; the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church; the Welsh Oalvinistic Metlmdist or 
Presbyterian Church; the Reformed Presbyterian Church; 
the United Presbyterian Church; the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; the Reformed Church in America; the Reformed 
Church in the United States of America; the Refonned 
Episcopal Church; the Seventh-day Baptist Churches; 
the United Brethren in Christ; the United EyangelioaJ 
Church. 
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of the law of Christ in every relation of human life. 
(5) To assist in the organization of local branches 
of the Federal Council to promote its aims in their 
communities/' The difference between federated 
union and organic church union is clearly defined 
in the stipulation that this Federal Council shall 
have no authority over the constituent bodies 
adhering to it: but its province shall be limited to 
the expression of its counsel and the recommending 
of a course of action in matters of common interest 
to the Churches, local councils, and individual Chris- 
tians." The Council has no authority to draw up 
a common creed or form of government or of worship, 
or in any way to limit the full autonomy of the 
Christian bodies adhering to it." 

Historically tliis national movement for the 
prosecution of work that can be better done in union 
than in separation" has found initiative and en- 
couragement through federated activities, State and 
local. The Interdenominational Commission of 
Maine was organized in 1892, and is composed of 
members appointed by officii State bodies repre- 
senting the Baptist, Free Baptist, Christian, Con- 
gregational, and Methodist Churches. The prin- 
ciples under which this Commission acts seek to 
secure practical reciprocity among these denomina- 
tions, both in the planting of new churches and in the 
readjustment of forces when through overmultipli- 
cation of churches or decrease in population con- 
ditions exist that demand consolidation through 
union and comity of action. The plans of the Com- 
mission aim not to organize so-called ''union 
churches," but to consolidate religious forces, still 
leaving them within the limits of denominational 
fellowship. The secretary of the Commission, who 
has held this position since its work began in 1905, 
bears testimony " that in thirty-seven of the fifty- 
one cases entered on the records of the Commission 
consultation respecting the clash of interests has 
sufficed to relieve the strain: mere friendly con- 
ference has led to an adjustment of the difficulties. 
Many other cases, without such mention as would 
justify entrance on the records, have been adjusted 
by the same friendly means, and in a great many 
other instances still an effective influence has been 
exerted in ways that have maintained an ideal 
of fraternal cooperation which has tended to ele- 
vate very much of the church work of the State 
from the low level of partizan and sectarian strife." 
Commissions similar to that in Maine exist in other 
States, but their work as yet has not been as effect- 
ive in its results. In the aggregate, however, consul- 
tation and comity are increasingly taking the place 
of competitive action in home mission and church 
extension work. The State Federations organized 
in MEissachusetts, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and 
other commonwealths have already proved the need 
and effectiveness of united effort. In their pur- 
poses they have a common aim, but in methods 
they are working along lines suggested by local 
environment and limited by executive resources. 

n. Great Britain and Other Lands: Church 
federation in England and Great Britain is largely 
a movement unifying the activities of Nonconform- 
ist Churches in matters of common interest. Its 
organizing center is the National Council of the 
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Evangelical Free Churches which vras founded in 
1894. Membership in this Council comes through 
local Councils. “ The Churches constituting the 
local Councils are the Congregational, the Baptist 
Churches, the Methodist Churches, the Presbyterian 
Church of England, the Free Episcopal Churches, 
the Society of Friends, and such other Evangelical 
Churches as the National Council may at any time 
admit.” The total number of Councils in 1906 
was 897 with more than fifty District Federations. 
The latest report says: “ The aim of our Movement 
has from the beginning been preeminently spiritual, 
and the main w’ork of the local Councils in all 
parts of the country has been United Missions." 
The relation in which the Free Churches stand to 
the Established Church of England has been a 
powerful factor in drawing them into close and 
effective fellowship. The work of the local Councils 
includes activities not only evangelistic, but social 
and philanthropic. 

In other lands church federation is already a 
potent factor in the unifying of Christian forces 
represented through missionary organizations. 
The Standing Committee of Cooperating Christian 
Missions in Japan is made up of representatives 
from nearly all the different missions. Since its 
organization in 1902 it has exerted a notable influ- 
ence in advancirjg plans of comity and cooperation. 
At the great China Centenary Missionary Confer- 
ence held at Shanghai in May, 1907, steps were 
taken to federate all of the Christian forces in the 
empire. In India the missionary workers are 
laboring not only to federate their activities, but 
achieve definite plans of organic church union. 
This spirit of unity and desire for closer fellowship 
is illustrated in action that is being taken in every 
part of the world by those having in charge the 
missionary work of Protestant Churches. 

The inffications multiply that church federation 
stands for a movement of profound significance in 
its relation to the present and future history of 
Christianity in its institutional life and fellowship. 

E. B. Sakford. 

Bibliography; E. B. Sanford, Church Federation, New 
York, 1905 (contains reports of the Interchurch Con- 
ference on Federation); Federation (the quarterly pub- 
lished in New York by the Federation of Churches in New 
York City); the AnnvaZ Reports of the National Federal 
tion of Churches, of the Committee of Cooperating ilis- 
sions (Japan), and of the National Council of Free Churches 
(England). 

CHURCH (CHURCEffiS) OF GOD: The name 
of several religious bodies in America. 

1. The Chitrch of God in North America, popu- 
larly known as Winebreimarians, is a Baptist de- 
nomination founded by John Winebrenner in 1830. 
The founder was bom at Glade Valley, Frederick 
County, Md., Max. 25, 1797; d. at Harrisburg, Pa., 
Sept. 12, 1860. He studied at Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., and learned theology imder Dr. 
Samuel Helfenstein. Called to the pastorate of the 
German Reformed Church at Harrisburg, Pa., he 
was ordained at Hagerstown, Md., Sept. 24, 1820. 
His earnest preaching resulted in a revival, in which 
he opposed theaters, dancing, gambling, lotteries, 
and racing, thus causing opposition which resulted 
in official charges against him. He severed his 
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relations with his charge and with the Reformed 
Church in 1825, but continued his ministry in and 
around Harrisburg, extensive revivals of religion 
following. His theological views gradually changed 
as the result of his study of the Bible. Congre- 
gations were formed at a number of points, and 
several ministers were ordained. In Oct., 1830, 
six of these ministers met in Harrisburg and agreed 
to form a body to be called the General Eldership 
of the Church of God, the term general elder- 
ship ” being used to distinguish this body from the 
eldership of the local church. 

In doctrine the Church is prevailingly Arminian 
and orthodox. It is largely premillenarian, and 
practises three ordinances: baptism, by immersion; 
the Lord^s Supper, observed in the evening; and 
washing of feet. The local church polity is pres- 
byterial, each church having its own board of 
elders and deacons. The churches within a given 
district are associated together for cooperation in 
general work. The pastors and other ordained 
ministers within a district, together with an 
equal number of lay elders, constitute an annual 
eldership which appoints the ministers to the various 
charges. These annual elderships elect an equal 
number of ministerial and lay delegates, who con- 
stitute the general eldership, changed in 1905 from 
a triennial to a quadrennial body, the highest 
judicatory of the denomination. 

The Church now reports two annual elderships in 
Pennsylvania, two in West Virginia, two in Okla- 
homa, and one each in Maryland, Oliio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, and Oregon. A general elder- 
ship, composed of delegates from the annual elder- 
ships, was organized in 1845, and the General 
Eldership of the Church of God organized in 1830 
became the East Pennsylvania eldership. In 1866 
the title of the general eldership, as also those of 
the annual elderships, was changed to the form, 
The General Eldership of the Churches of God. The 
total membership is estimated to be about 40,000, 
with 500 ministers. The general eldership controls 
the institutions of learning, of which there are three 
(Findlay College, Findlay, 0.; Fort Scott Collegiate 
Institute, Fort Scott, Kan. ; and Barkeyville 
Academy, Barkeyville, Pa.), and the publishing 
house and book store at Harrisburg, Pa. Each an- 
nual eldership is engaged in missionary work in 
its own territory, and frontier mission work is 
carried on by the general eldership in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklalxoma, Arkansas, 
Oregon, and Washington. There is a Woman^s Gen- 
eral Missionary Society, which, through the Board 
of Missions of the general eldership, supports four 
American missionaries, ten or twelve native workers, 
and a number of Bible readers in IHubaiia and 
Bogra Districts, Bengal Province, India, 

C. H. Forney. 

Bibliography:^ J. Winebrenner, Brief Viezps of ike Church 
of Godf Harrisburg, 1840; idem, A Treatise on Repenera- 
tion, ib. 1844; idem, Practical and Doctrinal Sermona, 
ib. 1860. The church paper is the Church Advocate, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

2. The Church of God and Saints of Christ (the 
** Black Jews*’) are chiefly negroes who claim to be 
the descendants and representatives of the true | 


Jews; it is held that the latter were originally n 
black people and that the descendants of the lost 
tribes have changed color through iiiivtuiy vvitli 
the Gentiles. The Church was foiuided at. Toi)eka, 

I Kan., in 1897 by William S. Crowdy, who (*la.iim‘d 
to be called to be a prophet of God sent to the 
whole world.** The Saints respect both Jewish 
and Cliristian law and ritual, and interpret the 
Scriptures literally. Their system of doctrine is 
presented in Crowdy’s manual, The Bible Sturt/ 
Revealed (Pliiladelphia, 1902). Among the priiK'i- 
pal points of belief are: repentance the first st<‘p to 
the kingdom; the seventh day the Sabbath; absti- 
nence from wine and strong drink; foot-washing; 
prayer in the words of Jesus; the holy kiss; religion 
the exercise of love, charity, and liospitiility; the 
law of Moses completed, supplemented, or abolishetl 
by the law of God in Christ. The ministry con- 
sists of the Prophet Crowdy, two bisliojis (one in 
Africa), evangelists (whose functions are ihostj of 
visitation), and elders or pastors of churches. The 
polity is presbytorial, with an annual Board 
Meeting,** and a quadrennial General Asseni])ly. 
There is also an annual celebration of tlio Passov(‘r 
with mingled Hebrew and Christian rites. Thc^ 
organization reports about one hundred churches 
(seven in Africa) and 8,000 to 9,000 members. 
The largest church and the dcnoinin.atioual hea<i- 
quarters are in Philadelphia. Business entcq>ris(\s 
are conducted in connection with many of the 
churches, a farm colony is located at Bolleville, 
Va., and the establishment of a widows* and or- 
phans* home and a training-school there i.s con- 
templated. W. H. LAURARKlfl. 

Bibliography: The organ of the denomination is Iho 

Weekly Prophet, Philadelphia. 

8. The Adventist Church of God, a branch of the 
Seventh-day Adventists. See Adventists, 5. 

4. The Churches of God in Christ Jesus, popularly 
known as the Age-to-come Adventists. See Ad- 
ventists, 6. 

5. The Mennonite Church of God in Christ. Sec 
Mbnnonites. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

Meaning of the Expression (§1). 

The Reformed Church Government (§ 2). 

Fundamental Differences of Lutheran View (§3). 

German Reformers not Opposed to State Govern- 
ment (§ 4). 

State Government Accepted in Luther’s Time (§ C). 

Actual Views of Luther and his Contomporano.s (§ O'). 

Influence of the Idea of the CJommon PrieHthood (§ 7). 

Modem Development of Gorman Church Oovorninont 

(§ 8 ). 

[The following article is a condensation of the 
article Kirchenregiment in the Hauck-Herzog RE ; 
for more general discussion of the subject see 
Polity.] 

Church government in tho spooch of to-day 
denotes that particular conduct of tho ecclesiastical 
community which is not effected by moans of the 
spiritual administration of word and sacraments, 
but by means which on occasion may bo of civil 
constitution. Prior to the Reformation the pastor 
was called rector, and regere ecclesiam (*' to gov- 
ern the Church **) indicated his spiritual care over 
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the congregation through the word and sacra- 
ments. Church government is thus, originally, the 
pastoral, though logically also the epis- 

1. Meaning copal, and, in the last resort, the pa- 
of the Ex- pal cure of souls ; because the bishop 

pression. is properly the pastor of his diocese, 
and the pope — at all events according 
to the doctrine of the curia — paroohus mundi (see 
Cure of Souls). However, the divinely given 
authority for the spiritual control (potesUis eccLc'- 
siaatica ; see Authority, Ecclesiastical) em- 
braces, according to the theory then in vogue, every 
regulative function, whether in a proper sense 
spiritual or not; that is, certain functions not 
within the direct sphere of word and sacrament, 
provided only the same appear expedient to the 
bishop or pope, as the case maybe, with relation 
to the cure of souls. Hence prior to the Refor- 
mation church government was regarded as part 
and parcel of the episcopal, or ultimately papal, 
cure of souls. It was only after the establishment 
of the Reformers^ principle, that tliis theory con- 
flicts with Scripture, and that the ecclesiastical 
authority which is to be exercised by the spiritual 
office in virtue of divine commission comprises 
rather the sole administration of word and sacra- 
ments, and not, in addition, external control, that 
the institution of church government as a power 
by itself could become developed and was actually 
developed. The idea of church government in this 
sense is Protestant; the Roman Catholic Church, in 
so far as it has continued upon the pre-Refor- 
mation basis, still construes the matter as falling 
within the spiritual province of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Of the two Protestant Church bodies in which, 
upon the basis of the aforesaid Reformation doc- 
trine, a scheme of church government has taken 
shape distinct from the spiritual economy it is 
pertinent to consider first the Reformed Church; 
and in fact its Calvinistic branch is of exceptional 
interest in this connection. The task of organizing 
the Protestant Church in France was 

2 . The Re- complicated at the outset by the hos- 
formed tility of the government. In the 
Church face of this enmity, the Church had to 
Govern- organize as an independent association. 

ment. Starting with Calvings tenets that the 
church organization described in the 
Acts of the Apostles and the pastoral epistles is 
ordained by God to be directed by a college of 
elders, and that this Church is an example or article 
of faith for every particular congregation, it de- 
veloped this assumption, following Calvin's inter- 
pretation of Eph. iv. 11 sqq., Rom. xii. 7, and 
i Cor. xii. 28, into the doctrine that in accordance 
with the aforesaid divine arrangement there are 
two kinds of elders; namely, not only bearers of 
the teaching office — ^who, in agreement with the 
Lutheran Church, were held to be restricted to 
teaching and the administration of the sacraments 
- — but also " ruling " elders, who were regarded as 
filling the spiritual, but not the teaching office 
(Calvin's “Institutes," IV,, chaps, i.-v., xi., xii.). 
Pastor and ruling elders together constituted the 
governing body of the congregation (Fr. ccwms- 


toire^ cf. K. Rieker, Chrundnatze reformirter Kirchen-^ 
verfassungj Leipsic, 1899, pp. 102 sqq., 141 sqq.). 
Then there came together from the congregations, 
comprising a definite group, certain delegates of the 
consistoiresj both teaching and ruling officers, to 
form committees (“ synods "), through whose 
agency the corresponding church circuit was gov- 
erned, the same as the congregation by the agency 
of the consistoire. Further, the French Evangelical 
Church as a whole is governed by a general synod 
(cf. G. von Polenz, Geschichte des franzdsischen 
Cctlvinismus, 4 vols., Gotha, 18,57; G. V. Lechler, 
Geschichte der Preshyteriah und Synodalverfassung, 
Leyden, 1854, pp. 64 sqq.). The essential basis of 
the [Reformed] church government is thus clearly 
apparent in the main, even though now and then 
its lines of distinction coalesce. It rests upon divine 
authority just as in the pre-Reformation Church; 
save that tliis commissioned authority is not im- 
parted to the teaching elders, but only to the ruling 
ones. Yet the former take part, and indeed as 
weighty personages, in the sessions of the govern- 
ing boffies, though tliis is only because they admin- 
ister the order of salvation, and because all church 
government, in the nature of the case, has no other 
object than to render possible and make sure the 
order of salvation; hence the teaching presbyters 
enjoy their influence upon church government not 
as retainers of a divine commission to rule, but as 
expert representatives of their divine commission to 
teach; so much so, for instance, that in questions 
of doctrine the non-spiritual members of synods 
have no voice. These fundamental ideas of the 
French constitution of presbyterial-synodal church 
government have undergone, in the course of time 
and in connection with their development in Ger- 
man territories, various alterations an account of 
which properly belongs to church history. 

Two fundamental points differentiate the Lu- 
theran theory of church government both from 
the pre-Reformation and Roman Catholic theory 
and from the Calvinistic-Reformed the- 

3 . Funda- ory. In the first place, the Lutheran 

mental Church does not assume that there 
Differences is any form of church government 
of ordained by divine commission, coin- 

Lutheran cidently with the institution of the 
View. Church, but rather esteems every 
form of government admissible by 
whose operation sufficient provision is made for 
the rightful administration of word and sacra- 
ments. Hence there is no Lutheran dogmatic basis 
of church government; and Lutherans accord to 
the claim of the Reformed that there is no such 
higher dignity than that of a theological opinion. 
The second point is the fact that the Lutheran 
Church, when, in accordance with the imperial 
decree of 1526 at Speyer, it developed the State 
Church polity, virtu^ly from the very start placed 
church government in the State sovereign's hand. 
In consequence of these two differences the ques- 
tion of Lutheran church government is much more 
complicated than that of the pre-Reformation 
Church, or of the Roman Catholic or of the Reformed 
Churches. 

If has been asserted that the Reformers' ideals 
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were inconsistent 'with state government of the 
Church; and some (notably so F. J. Stahl, in 
Kirchenverfassung nach Lehre v/nd 

4 . German Recht der Protestanterij Erlangen, 1840, 
Reform- 2d ed., 1862; Lutherische Kirche und 
ers not Union, Berlin, 1859) have inter- 
Opposed to preted these ideals as tending in the 
State Gov- direction of the pre-Reformation con- 
emment. ception; others (as A. L. Richter, in 
the Zeitschrift fur deutsches Recht und 
die Rechtswissenschaftf iv., 1840, pp. 1 sqq.; Lehr- 
huch des Kirchenrechts^ Leipsic, 1841 sqq.; Geschichte 
der evangelischen Kirchenverfassung in Deutsch- 
land, 1851) think that they sympathize with the 
presbyterial-synodal organization. This difference 
of opinion shows how slight is the foundation for 
either side. Both views have arisen from the 
rational desire to obtain historic support and 
Reformation authority for party strivings — ^the 
product and expression of modem times — and 
the contentions of both Stahl and Richter are 
inadmissible. The chief argument against Stahl's 
theory is the attitude of the Reformers mth refer- 
ence to the actual institution and organization of 
church government by the territorial sovereigns; it 
is incompatible with a conception of polity funda- 
mentally contrary. Richter, on his side, to demon- 
strate his proposition of presbyterial-synodal ide- 
als of organization on the part of the Reformers, 
assumes that their views underwent a change 
somewhere about 1525; before that time their 
ideals were presbyterial-synodal, but, owing to their 
experiences with Anabaptism and the Peasants' 
War, the said ideals were crowded out, and the 
Reformers were obliged to admit the actual neces- 
sity of church government under territorial sover- 
eignty. Richter submits this contention without 
more particular evidence, which would be hard to 
find. He forgets, for one thing, that the prin- 
ciples from which the territorial sovereignty form 
of church polity is deduced theologically were 
extant even prior to 1525, and were declared by the 
Reformers; on another side, that not until after 
that year did the Reformation begin its eccle- 
siastical organization, so that only the ideas real- 
ized by the Reformers after that year are in ques- 
tion; it was not in the spirit of that age to project 
and formulate ideal systems of organization with- 
out practical conditions to uphold them. 

R. Sohm in his Kirchenrecht (Leipsic, 1892) has 
defended the thesis that the territorial sovereignty 
form of church government came about in oppo- 
sition to Luther's doctrine and after 

S, State his death, and that it was a product 
Government of the pusillanimous faith of Luther's 

Accepted contemporaries and successors, being 
in. Luther’s closely related to the reaction, espe- 
Time. cially on Melancfathon's part, to Ro- 
man theories and to the consistorial 
fabric which grew out of their influence, and the 
reenforeement of these consistories -with temporal 
means of coercion. This thesis is untenable. If 
historical evolution be taken just as it stands, and 
the literature of the sixteenth century be considered 
as a whole, there can be no doubt that the govern- 
ment of the Church by the sovereigns of the State 


was in harmony with the Reformers' theory; 
provided in this connection is understood by 
church government not the Reformers’ '' eccle- 
siastical authority ” (see Authokity, Ecclesias- 
tical), but all that is involved in a legal direction 
of the church organism. The theory in question 
is not in any way taught by Melanchthon exclusively, 
as had been occasionally affirmed before Sohm; but 
in its main outlines it is apparent as early as 
Luther's tract An den Adel deutscher Nation (cf. 
O. Mejer, Die Orundlagen des lutherischen Kirchen- 
regiments, Rostock, 1864, pp. 26 sqq.), and it is 
elsewhere taught by Luther and others. It is 
clearly implied in the Lutheran confessional wri- 
tings (Augs. Con., art. xxviii.; Art. Sclimal., de 
potestate papm, pp. 354-355; Larger and Smaller 
Catechisms, pp. 361, 363, 446, and elsewhere; 
most plainly in Augs, Con, variata, article on 
marriage of priests, in Hase, Libri symbolici, p. L.). 
Its theological basic thoughts come to light in a 
long array of liturgies and other kinds of promul- 
gations on the part of the Reformatory territorial 
sovereigns. 

The Church as a corporate unity separated from 
the State is a thoroughly modem idea, to Luther 
thoroughly unknown (cf. Schenkel, 

6 . Actual TSK, 1850, p. 1; Hundeshagen, ZKR, 
Views i., pp. 451 sqq.; W. Kahl, Verschieden- 
of Luther heit der katholischen und evangelischen 
and his Anschauung iiber das Verhdltnis von 
Contem- Staat und Kirche, Leipsic, 1886; O. 
poraries. Mejer, BecMsleben der deutschen evan- 
gelischen Landeskirchen, Hanover, 1899, 
pp. 28 sqq.; K Rieker, ut sup., pp. 55 sqq.). In 
this unity two powers work side by side, the two 
swords of the Middle Ages; but this indicates 
merely a division of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the single body the well-kno'pm and so 
often misunderstood utterances of Luther as to the 
relation of the temporal to the spiritual power are 
not intended to mean that the temporal power has 
nothing at all to do in the Church, but rather that 
within the one body two members, each in its 
office, have to cooperate for the weal of the whole 
organism, only neither is to encroach upon the 
other within its rightful sphere. The spiritual 
commission of the teaching order thus appears to 
be confined to the word and administration of the 
sacraments (that is, ecclesiastical power in Luther's 
sense of the term); the authority of the governing 
order appears to be directed toward rightfully up- 
holding the laws of God as expressed in the Ten 
Commandments, especially according to the first 
table of the same, to the end that no unla'wful 
form of di'vine service be endured in the land. 
From these premises everything essential to the state 
control of church government proceeds with logical 
finality. Nor is this conclusion impaired by the 
fact that the Reformers themselves accounted the 
government's position not so much a source of 
rights as a sum of obligations the government 
was to fulfil, a responsible office which called 
into play all those prerogatives which modems 
are wont to designate as corollaries to a govern- 
ment." 

To be sure, alongside these lines of thought are 
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also to be found certain documentary indications 
of the germs of a second and divergent theory; not 
one, however, that reaches backward toward the 
pastoral form of church government, but one out of 
which, in favoring circumstances, a presbyterial- 
synodal polity might have grown. There is here 
in mind, above all, that fundamental principle of 
Protestantism, the common priesthood. For even 
though it be true that this principle was conceived 
by the Reformers only as a religious 
7 . Infill- principle (so that things were carried 
ence of the too far when in earlier times it was 
Idea of the attempted to derive from this basis 
Common independent administration and con- 
Priesthood. gregational tenets, and set these up as 
express doctrines of the Reformation), 
it is none the less an overshooting of the mark on 
another side when modem writers like Sohm (ut 
sup., p. 510) and Rieker (ut sup., p. 79) profess to 
credit tiiis thought with no influence at all upon 
the constitution of the Evangelical Church (cf. 
E. Sehling, in ZKR^ 1894, p. 229, and Kirchenge- 
setzgehung unter Moriz von Sachsen, Leipsic, 1898, 
pp. 3 sqq.). If, conformably to the well-known 
doctrine of the Lutheran confessional writings (cf. 
the same collected with the pertinent citations in 
O. Mejer, Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts, Gottingen, 
1869), the congregation of believers is bound by 
the obligations of faith to see to it that sufficient 
provision is made at all times for the rightful ad- 
ministration of word and sacraments, and if, 
furthermore, this congregation is charged with 
responsibility before God in this matter (Apol., 
p. 292, and elsewhere), it follows that the congrega- 
tion as a congregation must see to it that this divine 
commission is properly exercised by those whom 
it appoints to this end. Upon such bases a pres- 
byterial-synodal church government might very 
well be constructed. But these ideas were not 
developed, because, as above set forth, they were 
thrust aside and suppressed by the system of terri- 
torial sovereignty that governed the Church. Or, 
slightly changed, they were introduced into the 
territorial system by the teaching that since each 
member of the congregation is boxmd to contribute 
according to the measure of his ability toward the 
maintenance of a rightful and adequate adminis- 
tration of the word and sacraments, and since the 
territorial sovereign possesses an especially high 
measure of such ability (in virtue whereof he is 
designated as memhrum ecclesice prceaipuum), he 
must accordingly apply all his power entrusted to 
him by God toward the satisfaction of that obli- 
gation, By this process the government of the 
Church might practically fall into the hands of the 
territorial sovereign alone; because the means at 
his disposal are so vastly superior to those of all 
other church-members that these, in comparison, 
find nothing further to do (Luther's Bedenken von 
ISSO. Erlangen ed., liv., p. 179; Art. Schmal.,p. 350; 
Mejer, ut sup., pp. 109 sqq., cf. 27, 36, 46). The 
idea of memhrum ecclesice prcedpuum, to be sure, is 
again and again obscured by subsequent absurd 
usage; but it always carries the assumption that 
the territorial sovereign has the power to apply 
his governing rights to the furtherance of eccle- 


siastical ends. This was the case in the Reforma- 
tion period and in general so long as his rights were 
regarded and exercised as operative private rights. 
According to the civil law of to-day, however, the 
governing rights of the territorial sovereign are in 
the nature of public powers, which reach no further 
than their corresponding official obligations. The 
doctrine of memhrum ecclesice prcecipuum is there- 
fore antiquated, and has no significance in present 
praxis. On the other hand, conjointly with the 
custodia prioris tohulcSf it constituted, down to the 
middle, or thereabout, of the nineteenth century, 
the principal foundation upon which the territorial 
sovereignty rule of the Church was declared to be 
a part of the territorial governing office, and as 
such was regarded as an adjunct of state supremacy. 

Meanwhile, after some beginnings of changing 
views that were even earHer apparent, since the 
middle of the eighteenth century the point of view 
according to which church government is admin- 
istered by the State has changed more and more. 
In place of the purpose to uphold the 
8 . Modem first table of the Ten Commandments, 
Develop- there intervened, as Territorialism 
ment of (q.v.) came into power, the humani- 
German tarian-political aim to make the State 
Church religiously a unity, to the end that 
Government, quiet and peace, the supremo ends of 
the State, be achieved; and when a 
subsequent further evolution of things brought 
the tolerance principle into play, for this aim was 
substituted one deriving from freedom of conscience, 
which determines state activity on this side to-day. 
The theory of the Church was next changed by the 
natural right school; the Church is not an institu- 
tion founded by God, but a society, an association 
within the State. But several equally legitimate 
churches standing side by side in the State can 
be treated by the state government only as church 
associations which govern themselves; and if 
among them there is a Lutheran Church, its statiis 
does not differ from that of any other, and the right 
of the State in its government becomes a mere 
Kirchenhoheit (jus circa sacra), which is essentially 
the police control of associations. This appears the 
more equitable since the new constitutional prog- 
ress has brought matters to such a pass that the 
popular representatives have acquired directly or 
indirectly a determining influence in legislation 
and certain other specific rights of government, 
indeed the entire sphere of operation; since, further, 
all representatives in the Diet have equal voice — 
the Reformed, the Roman Catholic, and the non- 
Christian members the same as the Lutherans — 
and this equality of influence on the part of non- 
adherents of the Lutheran Church is inconsistent 
with its constitutional parity. Accordingly there 
are projects on every side in the direction of a 
logical transformation of the territorial sovereignty 
form of church polity mto corporate self-govern- 
ment. It has been previously remarked that the 
Reformers' theology opened the way to progress 
in this direction; and that the example of the 
Calvinistic Reformed Church was not far removed, 
even though the latter's dogmatic tenets were not 
here to the purpose. And in fact it is true that, 
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as soon as the collegialistic and constitutional State 
theories gained force and were here earlier, there 
later, here more, there less, carried into execution, 
likewise in the Lutheran Church the congregations 
have employed presbyterial church committees; 
synods have been constituted of representatives of 
these committees for districts; and finally a general 
synod for the land, or, where several Lutheran 
denominations exist, a sjmod of the denominations 
has been brought together as the general repre- 
sentative body of the church. So the Lutheran 
Church is acquiring the organization of a corporate 
Church, in virtue whereof it governs itself. 

E. Sbhling. 
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Secular History. 

III. Sources. 

Written Sources (§ 1). 
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1. Sacred or Biblical His- 
tory. 
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1900. 
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tory in One or More 
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I. Nature and Aim: Church history em- 
braces, in the widest sense, the whole religious 
development from the creation to the present 
time, and is continually growing in bulk. In 
a narrower sense, it is confined to a history 
of Christianity and the Christian Church from 
the birth of Christ and the Day of Pentecost, 
when Christianity made its first appearance in an 
organized form as distinct from the Jewish religion. 
The historian has to trace the origin, growth, and 
fortunes of the Church, and to reproduce its life in 
the different ages. The value of his work depends 
upon the degree of its truthfulness, or exact corre- 
spondence with the facts. Church history is not a 
heap of diy bones, but life and power; it is the 
Church itself in constant motion and progress 
from land to land, and from age to age, until the 
whole world shall be filled with the Imowledge of 
Christ. It is the most interesting part of the 
world's history, as religion is the deepest and 
most important concern of man, the bond that 
unites him to God. It embraces the external 
expansion and contraction of Christianity, or the 
history of missions and persecutions, the visible 
organization of church polity and discipline, the 
development of doctrine and theology, the wor- 
ship, with its various rites and ceremonies, litur- 
gies, sacred poetry and music, the manifestations 
of practical piety, Christian morality, and benevo- 
lent institutions; in one word, all that belongs to 
the inner and outer life of Christianity in the 
world. It is a panorama of God's dealings with 
the human race, and man's relations to God under 
all aspects. It shows the gradual unfolding of the 
plan of redemption — a plan of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, in constant conflict with the Satanic 


powers and influences which are struggling for 
the ascendency, but arc doomed to ultimate de- 
feat, and to be overruled for good. It is the great- 
est triumph of God's wisdom to bring good out 
of evil, and to overrule the wrath of man for his 
own glory and for the progress of truth and right- 
eousness. Church history is a book of life, full of 
warning and precept, of hope and encouragement. 

11. Chttrch History and Secular History: These 
differ as Church and State, as Christianity and 
humanity, as the order of grace and the order of 
nature; yet they are inseparably connected, and 
the one can not be understood without the other. 
Among the Jews the spiritual and secular history 
together form the one history of theocracy. Both 
currents intermingle in the Byzantine Empire, 
in the European States and the Latin Church 
during the Middle Ages, in the period of the Refor- 
mation, during the colonial period of America, and 
in all countries where Church and State are united. 
Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is in great part also a history of the 
rise and progress of Christianity, which survived 
the fall of Old and New Rome, and went forth to 
conquer the barbarian conquerors by Christianizing 
and civilizing them. Every history of the papacy is 
also a history of the German Roman Empire, and 
vice versa. No history of the sixteenth century 
can be written without constant reference to the 
Protestant Reformation and Roman Catholic reac- 
tion. The Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit mis- 
sions along the St. Lawrence, down the Mississippi, 
and in Mexico, Florida, and the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, and the Puritan settlements of New 
England are the beginning, alike of the ecclesias- 
tic^ and secular history of North America. In 
modem times the tendency is more and more 
toward a separation of the spiritual and temporal 
powers; nevertheless, the Church will always be 
influenced by the surrounding state of civil society, 
and must adapt itself to the wants of the age, and 
progress of events; while, on the other hand, the 
world will always feel the moral influence, the 
restraining, stimulating, and sanctifying power of 
Christianity, which works like a leaven from within 
upon the ramifications of society. 

in. Sources: These are mostly written, though 
in part unwritten. The written sources include 
(1) The official documents of ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities, such as acts of councils, creeds, litur- 
gies, hymn-books, church-laws, papal bulls and 
encyclicals. (2) The writings of the 
1. Written personal actors in the history, and 
Sources, contemporary observers and reporters, 
such as the Fathers for ancient Chris- 
tianity, the Schoolmen for medieval, the Reformers 
and their opponents for the Reformation period. 
(3) Inscriptions on walls, pictures, churches, tomb- 
stones, and other monuments. The history of the 
Hebrew religion has derived much light from mod- 
em discoveries of monumental remains in Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Assyria (qq.v.), the deciphering of 
the hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Moabite Stone, and the code of Hammurabi. See 
Inscriptions; Moabite Stone; and Hai^oiurabi 
AND His Code. 
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The unwritten sources are works of Christian 
art, such as churches, chapels, pictures, sculp- 
tures, crosses, crucifixes, relics, and other monu- 
ments which symbolize and embody Christian ideas. 
The Roman catacombs, with their vast extent, 
their solemn darkness, their labyrinthine mystery, 
their rude epitaphs and sculptures, 
2. Tin- their symbols of faith, and their relics 
written of martyrdom, give a lifelike idea of 
Sources, the Church in the period of perse- 
cution, its trials and sufferings, its 
faith and hope, its simple worship and devoted 
piety. “ He who is thoroughly steeped in the 
imagery of the catacombs will be nearer to the 
thoughts of the early Church than he who has 
learned by heart the most elaborate treatises of 
Tertullian or Origen.” The basilicas are charac- 
teristic of the Nicene period; the Byzantine 
churches, of the Byzantine age and the Eastern and 
Russian Church; the Gothic cathedrals, of the 
palmy days of medieval Catholicism; the Renais- 
sance style, of the revival of letters. Even now, 
most churches and sects can be best appreciated 
in the localities, and in view of the monuments 
and the people, where they originated, or have 
their center of life and action. 

IV. Duty of the Historian: The historian must 
master the sources in the original languages in 
which they were written (Greek, Latin, 
1. Invest!- Syriac, Coptic, and the modem lan- 
gration. guages of Europe); separating the 
genuine from the spurious, the orig- 
inal from corruptions and interpolations, sifting the 
truth from falsehood, the facts from fiction and 
partizan judgment, comparing the accounts of ail 
actors, friend and foe, narrator, eulogist, advo- 
cate, and antagonist, whether orthodox or heretic, 
whether Christian, Jew, or Gentile, aiming in all tliis 
laborious investigation at “ the truth, the whole 
tmth, and nothing but the tmth.'^ 

He must, then, reproduce the clearly ascertained 
facts and results of his investigation in a faithful 
and lifelike narrative, so as to present the objective 
course of history itself, as it were, in a photo- 
graph, or rather in an artistic painting; for a 
photograph gives a dull view of the momentary 
look of a person, while the portrait of the artist 
combines the changing moods and various aspects 
of his subject into a living whole. The genuine 
writer of history differs as much from 
2, Pres- the dry chronicler of isolated facts 
entation and dates as from the novelist. He 
of Results, must represent both thoughts and 
facts. He must particularize and gen- 
eralize, descend into minute details and take a 
comprehensive bird's-eye view of whole ages and 
.periods. He must have a judicial mind, which 
deals impartially with all persons and events com- 
ing before his tribunal. He must be free from 
pariizan and sectarian bias, and aim at justice and 
truth. It is the exclusive privilege of the divine 
mind to view all things $vh specie cpternitatisy and to 
see the end from the beginning. Man can know things 
only consecutively and in fragments. But his- 
tory is its own best interpreter; and the farther 
it advances the more one is able to understand 
III.— 7 


and appreciate the past. Historians differ in 
gifts and vocation. Some are miners, who bring 
out the raw material from the sources (Flacius, 
Baronius, Tillemont, Gieseler, Deni fie, Harnack, 
Pastor); others are manufacturers, who work up 
the material for the use of scholars (Bossuet, Mos- 
heim, Gibbon, Dollinger, Milman, Neander). Some 
are wholesale merchants, some retailers. Some are 
bold critics, who open new avenues of thought 
(Ewald, Baur, Renan); others popularize the re- 
sults of laborious researches for the general benefit 
(Hagenbach, Merle, Hase, Pressens^, Fisher). 

V. Periods and Epochs: These represent the 
different stages in the religious development of 
the race. They must not be made arbitrarily, 
according to a mechanical scheme (such as the 
centurial division, introduced by Flacius in the 
^‘Magdebm’g Centuries,” and followed by Mos- 
heim), but taken from the actual stops or start- 
ing-points (which is the real meaning of “epoch,” 
from Gk. epecho, “ to stop,” “ to pause ”) and 
circuits (Gk. peridot) of the history itself. The 
following are the natural di^dsions: 

1. Sacred or Biblical History; The history of 
divine revelation, from the creation to the close 
of the apostolic age, running parallel with the 
Scriptures, from Genesis to Revelation. Here dis- 
tinction must be made between the dispensation 
of the Law and the dispensation of the Gospel, or 
the history of the Old Covenant religion and that of 
the New Covenant religion. 

2. Christian History or Ecclesiastical History 
proper, from the beginning of the apostolic age to 
modem times. Subdivisions: 

(a) History of Ancient Christianity, embracing 
the first six centuries to Gregory I. (590): Gre- 
co-Latin, Patristic, Catholic, the common stock 
from which the Greek, the Roman, and the Prot- 
estant churches have sprung. Subdivisions: 
(1) The life of Christ and the apostolic age. (2) The 
age of persecution, to Constantine the Great and 
the Coimcil of Nicsea (325). (3) The age of the 
xmion of Church and State, of the formulation of 
Christian doctrine, and ecumenical coxmcils (to 
590). Some historians carry ancient Christianity 
down to Charlemagne (800) and the beginning of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the temporal power 
of the papacy. In this case there is a fourth sub- 
division, from Gregory I. to Charlemagne (590 to 
800). But Charlemagne belongs to the Middle 
Ages and the Germanic phase of Christianity. 

(b) History of Medieval Christianity, from the 
close of the sixth to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, or from Gregory the Great (590), 
the first medieval pope, to Luther (1517). The 
Greek and Roman churches, divided since the con- 
troversy of Photius and Pope Nicholas I., pursue 
their independent course. The papacy receives its 
full development, the Holy Roman Empire is the 
dominant power, religious thought gradually moves 
toward the Reformation, and Western Europe 
comes more and more into prominence. Sub- 
divisions: (1) The missionary period, Gregory I. 
to Gregory VII. (590-1050); the Church spreads 
among the Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic races of 
Northern and Western Europe, Mohammedanism 
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originates and grows, the Great Schism occurs 
between the East and the West. (2) The absolute 
papacy, Gregory VII. to Boniface VIII. (1050— 
1294)— the period of the Crusades, the rise of the 
mendicant orders, scholasticism, the rise of the uni- 
versities and Gothic architecture, the development 
of heretical sects, and the Inquisition. (3) The 
decline of the papacy and signs of the Reformation, 
Boniface VIII. to Luther^s theses (1294-1517) — 
the “ exile of the popes at Avignon, the papal 
schism, the reforming councils of Pisa, Constance, 
and Basel, Wyclif, Huss, Savonarola, Wessel, the 
German mystics, Eckhart and Tauler, the Renais- 
sance, the discovery of printing and the New World. 

(c) History of Modem Christianity, from the 
Reformation (1517) to the present time. Protes- 
tantism and Romanism; foimding of the various 
Evangelical Churches (the Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
Anglican, etc.); restoration and revival of Roman- 
ism; the Council of Trent; Jesuitism; Jansenism; 
the Puritan conflict in England; the Westminster 
Assembly; the restoration of the Episcopal Church 
imder Charles II,; the expulsion of the Stuarts; 
the Edict of Toleration; the organization of the dis- 
senting denominations (Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Quakers); the settlement of North 
America; Pietism and the Moravians in Germany; 
the rise ot rationalism in Germany, deism in Eng- 
land; the Methodist revival in England and the 
Colonies; the French Revolution and spread of 
infidelity; organization of philanthropic agencies, 
the Sunday-school, and modem missions; progress 
and triumph of ultramontane Romanism, culmi- 
nating in the Vatican Council (1870); conflict of 
faith with rationalism and infidelity; growth of the 
churches in the United States on the basis of the 
voluntary principle; unionistic movement among 
English-speaking Protestants; the new criticism, 
based on the historic study of the Scriptures and 
early church history, shaking traditional views of 
the Old Testament and the person and mission of 
Christ. Subdivisions: (1) The age of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and the Roman Catholic Coun- 
terreformation or reaction (1517-1648). (2) The 

age of scholastic and polemic confessionalism, in 
conflict with non-conformity and subjective piety 
(1650-1750). (3) The age of rationalism and re- 
ligious revival and church union (1750-1900). 

VT. Value: The study of history enables one 
to understand the present, which is the fruit of 
the past and the germ of the future. It is the 
richest storehouse of wisdom and experience. It 
is the best commentaiy of Christianity. It is full 
of comfort and encouragement. It verifies on ev- 
ery page the promise of the Savior to be with 
people always, and to build his Church on an 
indestructible rock. It exhibits his life in all its 
forms and phases, and the triumphant march of 
his kin^om from land to land and generation to 
generation. Earthly empires, systems of philoso- 
phy, have their day, human institutions decay, 
all things of this world bloom and fade away, like 
the grass of the field; but the Christian religion 
has the dew of perennial youth, survives all changes, 
makes steady progress from age to age, overcomes 
all persecution from without, and corruption from 


within, is now stronger and more widely spread 
than ever before, directs the course of civilization, 
and bears the hopes of the human race. The 
history of the world is governed in the interest, 
and for the ultimate triumph, of Christianity. The 
experience of the past is a sure guaranty of the 
future. 

Vn. Literature: Only works on general church 
history will be mentioned here, 

1. Ancient Historians: Eusebius (d. 340) — 
" Church History from the birth of Clirist to 
Constantine the Great, 324 — and his successors in 
the Greek Church, Socrates, Sozomcn, Theodoret. 
The Latin Church (e.g., Rufinus) contented itself 
with translations and extracts from Eusebius and 
his continuators. The Middle Ages produced most 
valuable material for history (chronicles, papal 
bulls, theological treatises, etc.), but no great gen- 
eral church history; the Reformation first called 
forth the spirit of critical inquiry. 

2. Historians from 1500 to 1800: Matthias 
Flacius (d. 1575) and other Lutheran divines of 
Germany wrote the " Magdeburg Centuries '' (Latin, 
Basel, 1559-74), covering tliirteen Christian cen- 
turies in as many volumes — the first history from 
a Protestant point of view, in oi^position to the 
claims of Romanism (see Magdbbubg Centuries). 
In defense of Romanism, and in refutation of 
Flacius, Csesar Baronius (d. 1607) wrote in Latin 

Ecclesiastical Annals,^' in 12 folio vols. (Rome, 
1588 sqq.; new ed., by A. Tlieiner, Bar-le-Duc, 
1868 sqq.), continued by Raynaldus, Spondanus, 
Theiner, and others — a work of extraordinary 
learning and industry, but to be used with caution. 
Tillemont (d. 1698), in his invaluable Memoires 
(16 vols., Paris, 1693-1712), wrote the history of 
the first six centuries from the sources, in biblio- 
graphical style and in the spirit of the more liberal 
Gallican Catholicism. Gottfried Arnold (d. 1714), 
of the Pietistic school of Spencr, in liis Unpar- 
teiische Kirchen- und Ketserhistorie (4 vols, folio, 
Frankfort, 1699 sqq.; to 1688 a.d.), advocated the 
interests of practical piety, and the claims of 
heretics and schismatics, and all those who suf- 
fered persecution from an intolerant hierarchy 
and orthodoxy. J. L. Mosheim (d. 1755) wrote 
his Institutes of Ecclesiastical History '' (in Latin, 
Helmstadt, 1755, and often since in several trans- 
lations) in the spirit of a moderate Lutheran or- 
thodoxy, with solid learning and impartiality, in 
clear style, after the centurial arrangement of Fla- 
cius, and furnished a convenient text-book, which 
(in the translation of Murdock, with valuable 
supplements) has continued in use in England and 
America much longer than in Germany, J. M. 
Schroeckh's Christliche Kirchengeschichte (35 vols., 
Leipsic, 1768-1803), continued by Kirchenge^ 
schichte s&it der Reformation (10 vols., 1804-12), is 
far more extensive and far less readable, but in- 
valuable for reference, and full of information from 
the sources. It forsakes the mechanical centurial 
division, and substitutes for it the periodic arrange- 
ment. H. P. K. Henke (d. 1809) followed with a 
thoroughly rationalistic work (6 vols., Brunswick, 
1795-1806; continued by J. S. Vater, 3 vols., 
1818-20). 
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3. Historians from 1800 to 1900: August Nean- 
der, a converted Israelite, professor of church history 
in Berlin (d. 1850), marks an epoch in this branch 
of theological literature; and by his truly Christian, 
conscientious, impartial, truth-loving, just, and 
liberal, and, withal, thoroughly learned and pro- 
found spirit and method, he earned the title of 
Father of Church History.” His Allgemeine 
Geschichte der christUchen Religion und Kirche (6 
vols., Hamburg, 1825-52), though incomplete (it 
stops with the Council of Basel, 1430), and some- 
what diffuse and monotonous in style, is an im- 
mortal monument of genius and learning. It 
pays special attention to the development of Chris- 
tian life and doctrine, and is edifying as well as 
instructive. It has been naturalized in England 
and America by the translation of Professor Torrey 
(5 vols., Boston, 1847-52; 12th ed., 1872; new 
ed., with a complete index, 6 vols., 1881), and will 
long be studied with profit, although in some re- 
spects superseded by more recent researches in the 
first three centuries. Equally valuable, though of 
an altogether different plan and spirit, is the 
Kirchengcschichte of J. K. L. Gieseler (5 vols., 
Bonn, 1824r-56), translated first by Cunningham 
in Philadelphia (1846), then by Davidson and 
Hull in England, and revised and completed by 
H. B. Smith of New York (5 vols., 1857-80). The 
text is a meager skeleton of facts and dates; 
but the body of the work consists of carefully 
selected extracts and proof-texts from the sources 
which furnish the data for an independent judg- 
ment. F. C. Baur's work on church history, partly 
published after his death (5 vols., Tubingen, 1853 
sqq.), is distinguished for philosopliic grasp, critical 
combinations, and bold conjectures, especially in 
the treatment of the apostolic and postapostolio 
ages, and the ancient heresies and systems of doc- 
trine. K. R. Hagenbach’s Kirchengeschichte (7 vols., 
Leipsic, 1869 sqq,; revised ed., by Nippold, 1885 
sqq.) is a popular digest for the educated lay reader. 
Philip Schaff^s History of the Christian Church 
(3 vols., New York, 1859 sqq.; Germ. ed. of the 1st 
three vols., Leipsic, 1868, revised ed. of same in 
English, New York, 1882-1907) is written from the 
Anglo-German and Anglo-American standpoint. 
H. 0. Sheldon^s History of the Christian Church 
(5 vols.. New York, 1894) is by an American Meth- 
odist. England has produced greater works in 
special departments than in general church history 
— e.g., Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Milman's Latin Christianity, Stanley's 
Jewish Church and Eastern Church, Farrar's Life of 
Christ, The Apostle Paul, and Early Days of Chris- 
tianity, J. B. Lightfoot's Apostolic Fathers, Trench's 
Lectures on the Mediaeval Church, the Texts and 
Studies ed. J. A. Robinson. George Waddington 
presents the general history to the Reformation 
inclusive (6 vols., London, 1833 sqq.); his work is 
superseded by J. C. Robertson's History of the 
Christian Church to the Reformation (3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1854 sqq.; new ed., 8 small vols., 1875). The 
older work of Milner (d. 1797) is written in popular 
style for edification. The most valuable contribu- 
tions of modem English scholarship to ancient 
church history are found in Smith and Cheetham's 


Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1875-80) and Smith and Wace's Dictionary 
of Christian Biography (4 vols., 1877-87). The 
largest Roman Catholic church history of recent 
times is Abb4 Rohrbacher's Histoire universelle de 
Veglise catholique (25 vols., Paris, 1842 sqq.). 

4. Manuals of Church History in One or More 

Volumes: (a) Roman Catholic: J. J. I. von Dol- 
linger (Vienna, 1836, imfinished; Eng. transl., 4 
vols., London, 1840-42); J. A. Mohler (posthumous, 
ed. P. B. Gams, 3 vols., Regensburg, 1867-70); J. B. 
Alzog (10th ed., by F. X, Kraus, 2 vols., Mainz, 
1882; Eng. transl., 4 vols., London, 1879-82; 3 
vols., Cincinnati, 1876); F. X. Kraus (3 parts, 
Treves, 1872-75; 4th ed., 1896); J. Hergen- 
rSther (4th ed., ed. J. P. Kirsch, 3 vols., 
Freiburg, 1902 sqq.); F. X. Funk (4th ed., 
Paderborn, 1902); C. J. von Hefele (4th ed., by 
A. Knopfler, 1905). (b) Protestant: K. A. Hase 

(11th ed., Leipsic, 1886; a masterly miniature 
picture; lEng. transl., New York, 1855); C. W. 
Niedner (2d ed., Berlin, 1866; very learned and 
very heavy); J. H. Kurtz (14th ed., by N. Bon- 
wetsch and P. Tschackert, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1906; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., New York, 1888-89); A. Ebrard 
(4 vols., Erlangen, 1865-67 ; polemically Reformed) ; 
J. J. Herzog (3 vols., Erlangen, 1880-82; moderately 
Reformed); E. Chastel (French, 4 vols., Paris, 
1859-74; new ed., 1881 sqq.); H. Schmid (2 vols., 
Erlangen, 1881); K. A. Hase, Vorlesungen (4 vols., 
Leipsic, 1885 sqq.); R. Sohm (9th ed., Leipsic, 
1894; Eng. transl., London, 1895); W. Moller 
(3 vols., Freiburg, 1889-94; 2d ed., by H. von 
Schubert and G. Kawerau, 1897-1902; Eng. transl., 
London, 1892-1900); Elarl Muller (2 vols., Tti- 
bingen, 1892-1902); F. Loofs (Halle, 1901); H. von 
Schubert (2d ed., Tfibingen, 1904). By .^erican 
and English scholars are G. P. Fisher, History of 
the Christian Church (New York, 1887); J. F. Hurst, 
History of the Christian Church (2 vols.. New York, 
1897-1900); A. H. Newman, Manual of Church His- 
tory (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1900-03); Cheetham and 
Hardwick, Church History (4 vols., London, 1908). 

5. Histories of Doctrine: G. Mtinscher (4 vols., 
Marburg, 1797-1809); F. 0. Baur, Lehrhuch der 
Dogmengeschichte (Tubingen, 1847; 3d ed., 1867); 
idem, Vorlesungen, ed. by his son (3 vols., Leipsic, 
1865-67); A. Neander (ed. J. L. Jacobi, Berlin, 
1857; Eng. transl., 2 vols., London, 1858); K. R. 
Hagenbach (5th ed., Leipsic, 1867; Eng. transl., 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1880); W. G. T. Shedd (2 vols.. 
New York, 1863); G. Thomasius (2 vols., Erlangen, 
1874r-76); F. D. Nitzsch (Berlin, 1870; unfin- 
ished); A. Hamack, Lehrhuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(3d ed., 3 vols., Freiburg, 1894r-97; Eng. transl., 
7 vols., London and Boston, 189^1900); idem, 
Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte (4th ed., Freiburg, 
1905; Eng. transl., New York, 1893); F. Loofs 
(3d ed., Halle, 1893); R. Seeberg (2 vols., Leipsic, 
1895-98); G. P. Fisher (International Theological 
Library, 1896); H. C. Sheldon (4th ed., 2 vols., 
New York, 1906). See Dogma, Dogmaticib. 

6. Chronological Tables: H. B. Smith, History 
of the Church of Christ in Sixteen Chronological 
Tables (New York, 1860); F. X. Kraus, Synchro- 
nisUsche Tabellen zur Kirchengeschichte (Treves, 
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1876); idem, SynckronistiscJie Tabelien zur christ'- 
lichen Kunstgeschichte (Freiburg, 1880); H. Wein- 
garten, Zeittafeln und Ueberblicke zur Kirchenge- 
schichte (6th ed., by C. F. Arnold, Leipsic, 1905). 

7. Atlases: K. Heussi and H. Mulert, Atlas zur 
Kirchengeschiclite, 66 maps with 18 pages of intro- 
duction and index (Tubingen, 1905). The general 
historical atlases of R. H. Labberton (14th ed., 
Boston, 1889), F. W. Putzger (24th ed., Bielefeld, 
1900), and E. A. Freeman (accompanying his His- 
torical Geography of Europe y 3d ed., London, 1903) 
are also useful for church history. 

The main activity in recent times in historical 
investigation and treatment has been devoted to 
the first three Christian centuries, including the 
work of Hamack, Funk, Kattenbusch, Lightfoot, 
Robinson, McGiffert, and many others. The Mid- 
dle Ages are receiving an increasing amount of 
attention; names worthy of mention in this field 
are Ddllinger, Ehrle, Denifle, Schwane, Kirsch, 
and Finke among Roman Catholics, and Karl 
Miiller, Hauck, Mirbt, Sabatier, Creighton, Stubbs, 
Lea, and others among Protestants. 

(Philip ScHAPrf) S. S chaff. 

Bibliogeaphy: For fuller information cf. Philip Scliaff, 
History of the Christian Church, i. 1-53, New York, 1882; 
and introductions to other general works on church 
history. Further, Schaff, What is Church Historyf 
Philadelphia, 1846; W. G. T. Shedd, The Philosophy of 
History, Andover, 1801; H. B. Smith, The Nature and 
Worth of the Science of Church History, in hia volume of 
essays, Faith and Philosophy, pp, 49-87, Now York, 1877; 
J. Be Witt, Church History as a Science, in the BiblioiJieca 
Sacra, 1883; E, A. Freeman, The Method of Historical 
Study, London, 1886; A. C. McGififert, The Study of 
Church History, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1893; W. Bright, 
The Study of History, in Waymarks of Church History, 
Loudon, 1894; Lord Acton, The Study of History, Lon- 
don, 1895; A. Harnaok, Das Christentum und die Ge- 
schichte, Leipsic, 1895; K. Laraprecht, What Is History f 
transl. from the Germ, by E. A. Andrews, New York, 
1905. 

CHURCH ORDER (Ger. Kirchenordnung ) : 
The general ecclesiastical constitution of a State. 
The early Evangelical Church attached less im- 
portance to ecclesiastical ritual than the pro- 
Reformation Church had done. As early as 1526 
Luther observes in Deutsche Messe und Ordnung 
des Gottesdiensts : In sum, this and all other forms 
are so to be used that where they give rise to a mis- 
use they should be forthwith set aside, and a new 
form be made ready; since outward forms are in- 
tended to serve to the advancement of faith and 
love, and not to the detriment of faith. Where 
this they cease to do, they are already dead and 
void, and are of no more value; just as when a good 
coin is debased and retired on account of its abuse, 
and issued anew; or when every-day shoes wax old 
and rub, they are not longer worn, but thrown 
away and new ones bought. Form is an external 
thing, be it ever so good, and thus it may lapse into 
misuse; but then it is no longer an orderly form, 
but a disorder; so that no external order stands 
and avails at all of itself, as hitherto the papal forms 
are judged to have done, but all forms have their 
life, worth, strength, and virtues in proper use; 
or else they are of no avail and value whatever” 
(Werkey Weimar ed., xix. 72 sqq.). According to 
Lutheran ecclesiastical teaching (Formula of Con- 


cord, IT.; Solida declaratio, x.; Apology, xiv.; Me- 
lanchthon's Loci, 2d redaction in CR, xxi. 555-556; 
the Saxon V isitationshuch of 1528; etc.) a uniform 
liturgy is requisite only in so far as it is indispen- 
sable to uphold proper doctrine and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments; whereas in general the 
rightful appointment of the external functions of 
church officers and their sphere in the congrega- 
tions is committed to the church governing board 
of the state authorities. The spontaneous develop- 
ment of church law, and especially the regulation 
ol divine service, the sacraments, and discipline, 
as Luther ideally conceived it, proved impracti- 
cable, and gave place, though not invariably so, to 
definition on the part of temporal sovereigns. All 
these regulations, especially those of governments 
and cities, by moans of which the canonical church 
forms that had previously prevailed in the land 
were modified in a rcfoi-matory direction, wliile the 
newly developing church system became progres- 
sively established, are called Church Orders.” 
Those of the sixteenth century are the most im- 
portant (cf. E. Sehling, in ZKR, xxix., 1897, pp. 
328 sqq., and introduction to liis edition of the 
Church Orders, i., Leipsic, 1902). 

A Church Order usually begins with a dogmatic 
part in which the agreement of the Stale Church 
with the general Lutheran confessions is set forth 
with more or less of detail (Credenda); then follow 
regulations concerning liturgy, the appointment of 
church officers, organization of church government, 
discipline, marriage, schools, the pay of church and 
school officials, the administration of church prop- 
erty, care of the poor, etc. (AgendCy q.v.). A sys- 
tematic topical arrangement is by no means al- 
ways adhered to. As a rule, later compilations 
have made use of earlier forms, and thus the Orders 
are grouped in families. E. Sehling. 

Biblioqeapht; H. C. Kdnis, Bibliotheca agendorum, Zellor- 
feld, 1726; J. J. Moser, Corpus juris evangeliorum ecclc- 
siastid, 2 vols., ZOllichau, 1737-38; A. L. Richter, Die 
evangeliaehen Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderta, 2 
vols., Weimar, 1846. 

CHURCH PATRON SAINT (patronus sanctus): 
The particular saint to whom a church is dedicated, 
and under whose protection it stands. The early 
Church in a great variety of ways put guardian saints 
in the place of the tutelary deities {dei titular es) known 
to the pagan religions in connection with specific 
objects and relationsliips. In primitive times 
church patrons were taken especially from the 
number of the martyrs, who were esteemed to be 
influential mediators with God. Then when the 
worship of saints had developed from the venera- 
tion of martyrs, the guardian patrons were selected 
from among the saints not only for separate churches, 
but also for countries, dioceses, orders, cloisters, 
cities, congregations, gilds, brotherhoods, etc. The 
possession of relics of a saint in a certain church 
often determined his choice as patron. When sub- 
sequently the custom arose of naming churches 
after some Christian mystery — as, for instance, 
the Holy Trinity, the Holy Ghost, the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus — ^it came about that a church might be 
commended to the protection of a saint without 
beaiing his name, thus creating the distinction 
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between a protective and a titular patron. In 
accordance with its teaching as to the saints and 
veneration of relics, the Roman Catholic Church 
has developed a special doctrine coiicernhig venera- 
tion, election, alteration, etc., of church patron 
saints (cf. the decree confirmed by Urban VIII., 
Mar. 23, 1630, in L. Ferraris, Bibliotheca prompta 
canonicaj 11 vols., Venice, 1782-94, s.v. patroni 
sancti). 

The Reformers and Protestants generally have 
retained the old custom of designating churches after 
saints and Christian mysteries for the purpose of 
thus bestowing upon them a definite, distinguishing 
name. In the choice of it, more or less deference 
is shown to the preferences of the congregation and 
the founder. E. Sehling. 

Bibliography: M. E. C. Walcott, Sacred Archosology, s.v. 

** Patron,*’ London, 1868. 

CHURCH REGISTERS. 

Early Church Books (§ 1). 

Medieval Registers (§2). 

The Beginnings of Modem Registers (§3). 

Contents and Character (§ 4). 

Value for Other than Church Uses (§ 6). 

Ecclesiastical and Civil Registers (§ 6). 

Collections of Church Registers (§ 7). 

The German word Kirchenhuch has different 
meanings. It refers to church books in the sense 
of '' service-books,” and to parish books which 
recorded inventories, rents, income, ecclesiastical 
celebrations, and other matters referring to wor- 
ship; but in modem times the word has generally 
taken the meaning of registers of sacramental acts, 
such as baptism, marriage ceremonies, confessions, 
and fimcrals. 

An especially old and remarkable example of a 
“ church book ” in the older sense is that of Old- 
esloe, which begins before 1371 and contains a table 
for determining Quinquagesima Sunday, the pas- 
toral epistle of Bertram, bishop of Liibeck (1376), 
lists of pastors, also of tithes, income of pastors, 
donations, etc. Church books of another kind, 
but differing from modem church registers, are the 
cartularies of bishops in England, as, for instance, 
the Register of John Pontissara (1282-1304) and 
the Registers of John de Sandale and Rigaud de 
Asserio, bishops of Winchester, 1316-23 (London 
and Winchester, 1897). These books contain 
everything relating to the government of bishops. 

The chxirch book in the sense of a 

1. Early register of ecclesiastical celebrations 

Church is important for the history of modem 

Books. registers, since in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was trans- 
formed into the church register of baptisms, 
marriages, etc., for instance in Mecklenburg and 
Holstein. Land-registers and registers of taxa- 
tion go back much farther in Germany into the 
fifteenth century, in England, France, Italy into 
the fourteenth or thirteenth, even earlier. An- 
other source for the date of personal records are 
the church bills found in the older parish registers. 
A more thorough knowledge of the history, nature, 
and importance of church registers began only 
when efforts were made to collect and test existing 
material. Church registers, or at least compilations 


corresponding to them, are traceable to the civ- 
ilized nations of the earliest times, for instance the 
Egyptians. The Hebrews had also their records 
of birth and genealogical tables. In the Roman 
empire registers of births may be traced back to 
the time of the kings; from the time of Augustus 
are found registers of marriages. As Christianity 
took its rise in the Roman empire, it accepted to a 
certain extent the existing elements of culture. 
The diptyches (see Liber Vit.e; Sculpture, 
Christian) were adopted from the Romans, and 
adapted to Christian usages, the members of the 
congregation being registered not for military 
reasons or for the levying of taxes, but as citizens 
of the kingdom of God. Besides the dates of birth, 
there were also recorded dates of marriage and of 
death. These “sacred books and tablets” were 
important preeminently from a historical stand- 
point, as they contained the names of bishops, mar- 
tyrs, and benefactors. 

The diptyches did not develop into church 
registers of the modem kind, nor were they of any 
importance for the modern Church, owing chiefly 
to the degeneration of culture after the destruction 
of the Roman empire, and to a perverted tendency 
of the medieval Church. Instead of the dip- 
tyches of the deceased and firing, 

2. Medieval churches and monasteries adopted 

Registers, necrologies and morilogies, in which 

were entered especially the names of 
donors and benefactors. They were usually called 
“ books of life ” (see Liber ViTiS). Besides 
these, there were in existence church books in 
the older sense, that is, registers of taxes, inven- 
tories, etc. On account of the lack of personal 
registers, princes and lords had their own family 
books, while the age of other people had to be 
determined, even as late as the sixteenth century, 
by the testimony of living persons. At the close 
of the Middle Ages the census in the modem 
sense was instituted in flourishing cities like Augs- 
burg and Breslau. 

The Renaissance had a wholesome effect upon 
the development of church registers, in France and 
Italy as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. A register of baptisms from Cabridres 
near Vaucluse dates from 1308, fragments of a 
register of marriages and deaths in Middle France 
from 1335 and 1336. In Italy the use of* such 
registers may be traced to the fourteenth century. 
In Spain the famous cardinal Ximenez in 1497 at 
the Synod of Toledo ordered the introduction of 
baptismal and matrimonial registers; soon after- 
ward similar orders were issued in Portugal, In 
Switzerland and Germany church 

3. The Be- registers go back to the time of the 
ginnings of Reformation. Earlier attempts had 

Modem not been successful. The first bap- 

Registers. tismal register in Zurich dates from 
1525, the renter of marriages in 
Strasburg from the same time. Church registers 
in Constance began in 1531, and in Frankfort, 
Thuringia, Saxony, and Bohemia about the same 
time. In the imperial city of Nuremberg they 
existed from 1524, in Silesia from 1534, under the 
influence of the Silesian Reformer Hess; the other 
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territories followed soon afterward, in the early 
sixties of the sixteenth century. The number of 
these registers, since the enormous losses resulting 
from the Thirty Years’ War, especially in Electoral 
Saxony, can be estimated only approximately. 
There is reliable information of the existence of 
more than 150 registers dated 1522-63. The ear- 
lier introduction of church registers in Italy and 
France must be ascribed to the independent influ- 
ence of the classical renaissance, which became of 
importance in Germany only after its union mth 
the religious efforts of Luther. In the Netherlands 
the Reformation was for a long time suppressed 
and its confessors were exiled, but a synod in 1574 
changed these conditions, and chmch registers 
were soon generally introduced; but there are 
extant fragments of earlier date. From Germany 
the use of church registers penetrated the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms at a comparatively late date. 
In Denmark they were introduced by royal order 
in 1646, in Norway in 1685, in vSweden in 1686. 
As in Germany, so in England, the general intro- 
duction of church registers followed separation 
from the Papal Church, by order of King Henry 
VIII. in 1538. In spite of this unevangelical 
origin, the introduction of church registers in 
England was accompanied by immediate success. 
There have been preserved not less than 812 church 
registers from the year 1538, 1,822 from 1528 to 
1558, and 2,448 from 1558 to 1600. From 1551 
date the first evidences of church registers in Scot- 
land; in Ireland their general introduction took 
place only in the nineteenth century. In trans- 
oceanic countries personal registers were used from 
settlement there by the civilized peoples of Europe. 
The earhest church register is that of the Dutch 
in Reciff, Brazil, 1633. The East India House in 
London preserves church registers from Bombay 
from 1703, from Bengal dated 1713, from Madras 
dated 1743. Of Roman Catholic church registers 
there are only sporadic cases in Germany at the 
time of the Reformation. Their general introduc- 
tion followed the decrees of the Council of Trent in 
1563. These decrees referred only to registers of 
baptisms and marriages; records of funerals were 
introduced in 1614 by the EUuale Bomanum. Dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War chmch registers were 
sometimes taken away from the Evangelicals and 
continued by the Catholics, so that the supposed 
antiquity of some Catholic registers has no basis 
in fact. 

The church registers did not consist solely of lists 
of baptisms, marriages, and funerals; a church 
register at Lehrbach in Hesse contains not less than 
twelve columns. The registers, especially those 
of the seventeenth century, are frequently a rich 
source for the history of church discipline. The 
registers of the catechumens and con- 
4. Contents finned form a part of the church record 
and which is very important for the history 
Character, of Christian worship. They may be 
traced back to the first period of the 
Reformarion. The most curious church records 
are found among the so-called family books. There 
the members of the congregations are arranged 
alphabetically according to f amili es, and their resi- 


dences, with the religious acts performed on them, 
are given. In this way there originated chronicles 
of whole villages; so, for instance, the village of 
Dankcrode in the Hartz mountains. Another 
noteworthy class is foimd in the so-called minis- 
terial books which were introduced after 1686 in 
Sweden. They consist of six different parts: 
Register (1) of births and baptisms; (2) of deaths 
and funerals; (3) of marriages; (4) of catechetical 
examinations at home; (5) of newly admitted 
members; (6) of members who had moved to other 
parishes. The most interesting part is the fourth, 
which contained records of religious instruction, 
of examinations, and of attendance at the Lord^s 
Supper, and notes on conduct and discipline before 
and after marriage. 

After the church registers had become known 
and been generally introduced in all civilized states 
of Europe, about the end of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century, their value 
and importance began to be appreciated from other 
points of view, and they were used as sociological 
sources, first in England after the seventeenth cen- 
tury. After Natural and Political Annotations upon 
the Bills of Mortality y by John Graunt (London, 
1666 and 1676), there followed a rich literature of 
similar character in England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, and Sweden. It is true, many of 
these productions were merely sociological, but 
some of them included the theological side, as, for 
instance, William Derham’s Physical Theology 
(London, 1713). Tins work formed the model 
for Die gdttliche Ordnung in den 
S. Value for Veranderungen des menschlichen Ge- 
Other than schlecMs, by Johann Peter Stissmilch 

Church (1741, 3 vols., 1776), and Mohsen, a 
Uses. physician, published in his work on 
vaccination for the first time a liistory 
of church registers of baptisms and deaths. Thus, 
a powerful influence was exerted upon them by the 
rapid growth of sociology and statistics, and the 
attention of large circles was called to them. After 
the end of the seventeenth century extracts from 
church registers were ordered to be made by the 
pastors and superintendents of Brandenburg- 
Prussia and sent to the government offices in 
Berlin for purposes of vital statistics. The keeping 
of church registers became dependent upon the 
orders of civil authorities; this led to their general 
adoption and to stricter enforcement of rules, but 
at the same time the registers lost much of their 
churchly character as they were used chiefly in 
court and for purposes of taxation and for military 
piuposes. In conformity with the general law of 
Prussia, every pastor had to make one copy of his 
church register and send it to the local court. 
Electoral Saxony and Austria issued similar orders. 
In the course of time personal records were sep- 
arated altogether from the Church and entrusted to 
the municipal authorities, civil lists taking the 
place of church registers. This was due in France 
in part to the Revolution, in part to the peculiar 
development of the royal authority. King Francis 
I. issued as early as 1539 an order making church 
registers subject to the supervision of the munic- 
ipal courts. Tinder Louis XIV. the keeping of 
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church registers was altogether due to himself and 
the secular government, according to a decree of 
1667. Further decrees were issued in 
6. Ecclesi- France in 1736 and 1792. They were 
astical and received into the civil code of Napo- 
Civil Icon, and with the Napoleonic con- 
Registers. quests were carried over to Belgium 
in 1796, then to Holland and to several 
states of Germany. In Germany, the entire sep- 
aration of civil affairs from connection with the 
Church was brought about especially by the revo- 
lutionary movement of 1848. The Prussian con- 
stitution of 1850 provided for the introduction of 
provisions like those of the French in regard to 
records of persons. This provision was made a 
law in Prussia in 1874; accordingly, special civil 
registry-offices were introduced, and from that time 
church registers lost their importance in public 
affairs. In 1875 these same decisions were applied 
to the whole German empire. Clergymen are not 
eligible as registry officers. In 1895 civil registers 
were introduced also in Austria-Himgary. But 
with the enactment of these laws church registers 
did not disappear in Germany; on the contrary, 
they regained their original significance and were 
given back to the Church. In place of the secular 
authorities, the ecclesiastical leaders, in Prussia 
the members of the consistories and of the Evan- 
gelical Superior Church Council, assumed the super- 
vision of the church registers. The kingdom of 
God and the civil order of the State are two different 
spheres with their own special aims and purposes. 
Registration of baptisms and of admission into the 
congregation, of marriages and funerals, of attend- 
ance at confessions and the Lord^s Supper, and of 
spiritual discipline are facts for the church regis- 
ters, while data concerning physical births and 
deaths, matrimony from the civil point of view, to- 
gether with all facts concerning the physical and nat- 
ural being of man, are a matter of the civil registry. 

In modem times collections of church registers 
have been xmdertaken; there is a genealogico- 
statistical center in Denmark, in the academy of 
Sweden, and in state archives in Mecklenburg and 
Oldenburg. But in case of such collections dupli- 
cate copies should always be made, because it is 
essential that at least one copy of the 
7- Collec- church register remain with the local 
tions of church. The collections should be 
Church under the supervision of church author- 
Registers. ities and be deposited in church ar- 
chives, not in state archives or other 
secular institutions. As a result of the French 
Revolution and subsequent wars, the church rec- 
ords of Alsace-Lorraine, the Netherlands, the Rhine 
Palatinate, the Lower Rhine, and the duchy of 
Berg are in state archives or in superior district 
courts. In Prussia and German Austriar-Hungary 
the church registers were left with the churches, 
in spite of the introduction of civil re^stry-offlces. 
Recently attempts have been made in Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Austria, England, and Belgium 
to consolidate the different collections of church 
registers for statistical purposes. In Belgium a 
general index for all old church registers was pre- 
pared in 1865. In Austria a statistical central 


commission was instituted in 1882 for a similar 
purpose. In England an enormous amount of 
material has been collected in the Record Office, 
on the basis of the Parish Register Act of 1882. 

(E. Jacobs.) 

Bibliography: J. C. W. Aiigusti, Handbuch der chrisilichen 
Archaologie, iii. 690-730, Leipsic, 1837; J. S. Burn, Hist, 
of Parish Registers, also of the Registers of Scotland, Ire- 
land . . , , London, 1862; J. Jastrow, Die Volkszahl 
deutscher Stadte, Berlin, 1876; R. E. C. Waters, Parish 
Registers in England, London, 1883; H. Tmsen, Das 
preussische Kirchenrecht im Bereiche der evangelischen 
Landeskirche, Berlin, 1894; E. Friedberg, Lehrhuch des 
emangeliachen und katholischen Kirchenrechts, Leipsic, 
1895; Episcopal Registers of the Diocese of Winchester, 
London, 1897; J. Gmelin, in Deutsche Oeschichtsb&ltter, i 
(1900), 155-170; Krieg, in KorrespondenzblaU des Gesamt- 
vereina der deutschen Geschichts- und Alterturnsvereine, 
1907, no. 25, pp. 192-195. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 

Public Schools not Originally Maintained by the Church 
C§ 1). 

Influence of the Reformation (§ 2). 

Pietism (§3). 

Compulsory Education (§ 4). 

Religion and Coercion Exclusive (§ 5). 

Compulsory Religious Instruction not Desirable (§ 6). 
Position and Attitude of Teachers (§7). 

Denominational and Undenominational Schools (§ 8). 
Clerical Control of Schools (§9). 

The question of the relation of Church and School 
did not become a burning one until after the Refor- 
mation, when the modem State began to recognize 
its duty to provide public elementary schools for 
its subjects and make school-attendance obligatory. 
Since compulsory attendance was the necessary con- 
dition for the success of public elementary schools, 
the Church, from its very nature prevented from 
employing coercion, could not compete with the 
State in this field. It was necessary, therefore, for 
Church and State to come to an understanding, 
particularly as the latter never organized its school- 
system de novOf but took over and developed the 
educational organization of the Church. 

The proposition that the School is the daughter of 
the Church is not confirmed by the history of the 
early Church. Religious education was considered 
the business of the family and the community; 
and education in any other sense was a private 
matter. During the Middle Ages 
I. Public the Church maintained schools for 
Schools not future clerics and a few noblemen, and 
Originally prepared children for confirmation. 
Maintained It was Charlemagne who gave the first 
by the great impetus to popular education. 
Church. Even at the close of the Middle Ages 
the writing-schools in Germany were 
maintained either by the cities or by private in- 
dividuals, not by the Church. 

With the Reformation, the Church assumes a 
different attitude toward popular education. Luther 
insists on the establishment of schools; and Me- 
lanchthon declares that the union of 
2 . Influence Church and School is necessary. Pop- 
of the Ref- ular education is demanded for relig- 
orm^tion. ious reasons; but the right to provide 
for the same is recognized as belonging 
to the State. The existing elementary schools^ in 
the towns were reorganized; and the introduction 
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of religious instruction gave them the character of 
public schools. Similar schools were founded in 
the country villages. All these schools were quite 
elementary in character, religion, reading, and 
writing forming practically the only subjects of 
instruction; but for more than two centuries they 
offered the only educational opportunity to the 
great majority of the population. 

Even such schools could exist only under favor- 
able circumstances. Before the Thirty Years’ War 
there were not many of them left; and after the war, 
when the ideas of Ratke and Comenius began to bo 
effective, the tendency was to try something new, 
rather than to reestablish the old 

3 , Pietism, system. In this movement the Piet- 

ists took the lead. The pubhe school, 
as revived by them in the interest of religious edu- 
cation, was introduced by various German states, 
but first by Prussia in 1763. The State recognized 
the service of the Church, and even entrusted the 
supervision of these schools to the clergy, who 
were regarded as ofiScials of the State. The example 
of Prussia was followed by Bavaria 

4 . Compul- (1802), Denmark (1814), Austria 
sory Edu-‘ (1869), and France (1882), with the 

cation. enforcement of school-attendance. 

Holland, England, and the United 
States have attained aU that is necessary by less 
incisive measures. In Italy and Spain education is 
compulsory only from the sixth to the ninth year, 
and wretched conditions prevail even to-day in the 
Roman Catholic states of South America. In 
Russia attendance at an elementary school shortens 
the period of military service. 

Ever since the State took charge of elementary 
education and made it compulsory there has been 
a movement in progress toward the emancipation of 
the schools from the clergy; and for over a hun- 
dred years three questions have been in dispute: 
( 1 ) Is compulsory school-attendance consistent 
with religious instruction? ( 2 ) Ought the school 
to be denominational or undenominational? (3) 
Does the control of the school belong to the 
clergy or to trained schoolmen? 

In principle, religion and coercion exclude each 
other. This is a matter about which Protestantism 
is now becoming more sensitive, and it is possible 
that the present protest against compulsory religious 
instruction may develop into a general protest against 
ail enforced culture. Of course, no similar protest 
is heard from Rome. The Roman Church, accus- 
tomed to the maxim compel them to come in,” is 
striving for power, and, for this reason, 
S* Religion seeks control of the schools. It is 
and Coer- willing for the State to enforce educa- 
cion Ex- tion, so long as the Church is benefited 
elusive* thereby. It has no feeling for the 
inner conflict between compulsory 
education and freedom of conscience, regarding 
coercion as necessary in view of present social and 
religious conditions. So much the stronger, how- 
ever, is this feeling in Protestantism. To be sure, 
in the training of children a certain amount of 
coercion is necessary, since the pathway of educa- 
tion leads through obedience to freedom. Par- 
ticularly in religious instruction, though, is it 


desirable to keep the end in vdew and gradually 
diminish coercion as freedom is approached. The 
custom of the early Cliurcli to leave religious in- 
stmetion to the family justified itself. Even if it 
is evident that the religious instruction of the family 
needs to be supplemented, still it is clear that the 
school can not replace the family, since the teacher 
always represents the law, while religion requires 
freedom. There have been many school-teachers 
of large religious nature who have touched the 
hearts and consciences of their pupils without cm- 
plo 5 nng coercion; but still the fact remains that 
the prevalence of religion is not due to the religious 
instruction given in the public schools. 

As regards the parents, even in modern states 
they can be compelled to send their children to 
schools where religious instruction is given. Tliis 
is justified on the ground that the children are 
minors; and that whatever arbitrary control over 
the children the parents may lose is more than 
made up for by the mental growth of the children. 
But while the State can enforce education, the 
Church is prevented from doing this and must, 
therefore, protest when its services are thrust upon 
those who do not want them. An effort has been 
made to conceal the nature of this 

6 . Compul- religious coercion by insisting that 
sory Re- instruction in the Bible has to do with 
ligious In- historical information only. Wloile 

struction such an argument might be applied 
not Desir- to mere church history, it is inappli- 
able. cable here. It involves a misunder- 
standing of the most important part of 
the subject. Two methods have been employed to 
escape this difficulty. Either religious instruction 
has been banished from the school entirely; or 
an effort has been made to modify it to meet the 
needs of dissenters, which is impossible if they are 
atheists. If the Church is to exercise educational 
activity, provision must be made for it. For 
instance, one whole school-day may bo set apart 
each week for the instruction of youth in religious 
subjects, as is the case in Franco. Also in Italy, 
Holland, England, and some states of the United 
States the state schools are non-religious in prin- 
ciple. No cogent argument can be brought against 
such a system, for religious instruction is certainly 
not the business of the State. After all, the in- 
terests of Christianity are furthered by it. By 
assuming the responsibility of instruction in the 
usual school branches, the State makes it possible 
for the Church to concentrate its efforts in the 
religious field. It is not so much the mere separa- 
tion of Church and State that seems objectionable 
as the severing of an old historical union that has 
richly justified its existence by its works. 

Tiffs solution of the old problem would relieve 
the teacher of the embarrassment of teaching things 
that are possibly not an expression 

7 . Position of his own inmost convictions — a 
and Atti- difficulty often experienced by minis- 

tude of ters. The teacher should either be al- 
Teachers. lowed to teach religious subjects in 
his own way, or else be relieved of the 
duty entirely. It must be added, "however, that this 
separation of Church and State, in the manner in 
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which it has been accomplished in ILolland, France, 
England, and the United States, has aroused oppo- 
sition in the ranks of the teachers. Conscious of 
their high calling as etlucators, rather than as mere 
instructors, they are unwilling to see religion ban- 
ished from the schools, however much they may be 
opposed to the domination of the schools by the 
Church. 

Through modern emigration the various religious 
sects have been mixed together, especially in the 
cities. Practical considerations make it necessary 
that the children of a community where 

8. Benomi- a number of confessions are repro- 
national seated shall all attend one school; and 

and Unde- thus originated the undenominational 
nomina- school. This arrangement gives chil- 

tional dren of a confession that is in the 

Schools, minority the advantage of a larger 
and better equipped school than they 
could attend otherwise. Further, such schools 
are favored by the spirit of tolerance and liber- 
alism now prevailing in religious matters, and 
by the non-religious character of the modem State. 
Against undcnominationalism it is urged that the 
public school, as an educational institution, can. 
least of all dispense with religious instruction, which 
forms the basis of all instmetion; that religion, 
which carries with it the literary and liistorical 
studies, can not be separated from all other sub- 
jects and made an independent study; that the 
personality of the teacher will of necessity make 
such schools either Protestant or Catholic; and 
that spies of the opposite confession will then under- 
mine the confidence between the children and the 
teacher. The force of these objections can not be 
denied. It is clear that a school that educates 
must have harmony among its pupils; but in this 
view denominationalism in the school becomes a 
postulate of pedagogy, not of the Church. There 
is no question as to the importance of the Church 
for education. The question is whether practical 
theology or pedagogy is the better qualified to 
dictate the method to be employed in using the 
educative material contributed by the Church. It 
is plain that theology needs pedagogy as badly as 
pedagogy needs theology. 

Among the reasons that have decided teachers 
against the denominational school one remains to 
be mentioned: the usual [in Germany], but not 
necessary, supervision by the clergy. 

9. Clerical Reasons alleged in favor of clerical 
Control control are: the splendid pedagogical 

of services rendered by the Church 
Schools, through such men as Comenius, 
Francke, Niemeyer, and -Schleier- 
macher; the fine background of religious life 
which the clergy bring to the school, and their 
unselfishness in the work; the confidence expressed 
in the clergy by the State in turning over to them 
the public schools after the Reformation; and, not 
least, the high culture of the clergy. Against such 
control it is argued that the public school is only 
following the higher institutions of learning in 
emancipating itself from clerical guardxansMp; 
that the uneducated teachers of the clerical regime 
have been replaced with teachers trained scien- 


tifically in the theory and practise of pedagogy; 
that the clergy have not kept abreast of the grow- 
ing science of education, and are, therefore, un- 
prepared for the work; that this work is prejudi- 
cial to their high calling as ministers of the Gospel ; 
and, finally, that clerical control benefits chiefly 
the uitramontanes. The clergy themselves are 
becoming less prejudiced in the matter and are 
beginning to admit the force of these arguments; 
and, on the other hand, their more prudent oppo- 
nents recognize that it is the duty of the Church, 
not of the State, to keep a lookout over the relig- 
ious and moral welfare of the public schools. 

C. Geyer, 
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Rise of Papal Temporal Power (§ 3). 

Subordination of Church to State ( § 4). 

The Modem State (§ 5). 
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The Evangelical State Chtorch (§ 7). 
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Conditions after the Revolution (§ 3). 

Special Legislation (§4). 

L General Treatment; Since the Christian com- 
munity presents itself outwardly as a part of 
the social order, for the regulation of which the 
State exists, the question arises, What shall be the 
relation between Church and State? From the 
point of view of the different confessions this ques- 
stion might be variously answered. However, 
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disregarding minor distinctions, three answers are 
possible; The State may rule the Church and 
administer ecclesiastical affairs for its 

I. Scope of own purposes; the Church may rule 
Subject, the State and use the temporal 
authority to further the interests 
of the Church; or Church and State may be com- 
pletely separated, each confining itself to its own 
sphere, and neither exercising any authority over 
the other. As a matter of history, however, Church 
and State have seldom been completely independ- 
ent of each other, the one occupying itself solely 
with things spiritual, the other restricting itself to 
things temporal. The Roman Catholic Church 
still insists on having a voice in the control of tem- 
poral affairs, and the Protestant states of Europe 
usually claim a considerable share in ecclesiastical 
affairs. The difficulty of coordinating the eccle- 
siastical and the political authority as two distinct 
systems, or, indeed, of effecting any great innova- 
tion where the Church is concerned, is to be ac- 
counted for on historical grounds- The funda- 
mental legal ordinances involved here are not made 
by act of will, but are passed along from one period 
to the next, from one commimity to another. 
Laws and rights are inherited; and in no field is 
this so true as in that where religion is concerned. 
Even where new forces have effected the most 
complete changes, the effort is made to prove that 
each form links itself back on the old. The time 
of King Josiah, which saw the reconstruction of the 
Israelitic tradition in the spirit of the new law; 
the Pseudo-Isidor, who represents the asserted 
increase in the power of the hierarchy as an old 
right; even the Reformation itself, which claimed 
so frequently to restore the primitive Church — 
all bear witness to the statement. 

From the very beginning the relation between 
religious worship and temporal authority was a 
most intimate one. The chief of 

2. Ancient the tribe, as likewise the king of the 
Rome and first community that could be called 
the Eastern a state, united in himself the functions 
Empire, of judge, military leader, and priest. 

He represented his people in their re- 
lations toward one another, toward their enemies, 
and toward God. Religion was an affair of the 
State. In the later development the ruler might 
transfer his priestly duties to a special class of 
priests, but the close relation between religion and 
rule remained. At the advent of Christianity into 
the world’s history the Roman emperor, as pontifex 
maximus, stood at the head of the religious system 
in the Roman Empire. It was not his object, how- 
ever, to suppress the foreign gods worshiped in 
Roman possessions in the interest of the Roman 
deities whose high priest he was. In so far as these 
foreign gods had their states over which they ruled, 
all, including Yahweh, were regarded juristically 
as free and equal, though Yahweh was deposed 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The God of 
Christianity, on the other hand, having no visible 
kingdom, was not a deity in the Roman sense of the 
word. Hence the persecution of the Christians as 
atheists. With the advent of the Christian emperor 
the organization of the Church and its relation to 


the State was definitely determined for centuries 
to come. The position of pontifcx maxinms which 
Constantine united with his arbitrary authority 
had not been depreciated by tlie decay of the old 
Roman frith. He was the absolute head of the 
Church. Even after the title of pontijcx maximus 
had been dropped, toward the end of the fourth 
century, the office remained. The designation 
episcopus universalis is only a Christian translation 
of the heathen expression. To be sure, the em- 
peror no longer performed the functions of a priest, 
but he united in himself all ecclesiastical authority. 
He appointed and disciplined the priests and exer- 
cised a protectorate over the leges regicXj those 
duties toward God which were required of every 
one. Laws and rights were created by the dictum 
of the emperor. Thus the Church became an 
institution of the State, and at the same time a com- 
pulsory institution. The very persecution which, 
in the name of religion, had formerly been directed 
against Christianity was now employed to uproot 
heathenism, as well as to put down dissent within 
the Church. To be a citizen of the empire one had 
to be an orthodox Christian. This system, which 
was most consistently developed in the Eastern 
Empire, after its separation from Rome, became 
the heritage of the Russian autocracy. Though 
Russia has had its Holy Synod since the time of 
Peter the Great, the Czar remains the only source 
of authority in the Church, and uses the ecclesias- 
tical organization to strengthen the State. Con- 
sequently withdrawal from the state church is not 
permitted. 

The second characteristic relation of Church 
to State was developed in the Western Empire. 

While the temporal power in the West 

3. Rise of gradually waned after the division of 
Papal Tern- the empire, the ecclesiastical organiza- 
poral Power, tion remained intact; and, when the 
ancient State disappeared, the pope 
virtually succeeded the emperor as pontifex maxi’- 
mus and appropriated as much temporal author- 
ity as was consistent with liis priestly character. 
Tins transition of authority may be said to have 
begim in the year 445, when Valentinian III. pro- 
mulgated a law requiring obedience to the ordi- 
nances of the pope. Thus the religious dream of 
a civitas dei was fused with the Roman tradition 
of an imperium mundi. Over against this papal 
State stood the Germanic tribes. Their conversion 
had been accomplished without difficulty, but for 
this very reason it had not been profound. Their 
indifference toward the Roman Church is ex- 
plained by their relation to Arianism. Goths, Bur- 
gundians, and Vandals had their own churches, 
which were separate from those of the provincials. 
The bishops were representatives of the king, and 
the subjected Roman provincials were treated 
just as the Phanariots are treated by the Turks. 
Even the conversion of the Franks did not greatly 
improve the position of the Roman Church. The 
Frankish king suffered no foreign interference in 
ecclesiastical affairs, not even from the pope him- 
self. Here material interests take precedence, 
and the Church assumes importance chiefly as a 
large property-holder. In fact, it was the Franks 
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who discovered the process of secularization. With 
the restoration of the Western Empire by Char- 
lemagne Byzantine ideas came into play. The 
Roman idea of a papal imperium mundi was ap- 
parently dormant. When, therefore, Germany 
became the center of gravity of European history it 
was quite natural that the bishops should be ad- 
vanced to the position of temporal princes, in the 
interest of the State. Otto the Great completed 
this innovation by taking under his protection the 
spiritual head of these princes, the pope himself. 
Thus the functions of the bishop were largely 
secularized. Investiture with property constituted 
his title, and his chief duty was to aid in carrying 
on the business of the empire. Without any 
premonition of the danger ahead of them, the 
Germanic people entered upon this fatal course. 

It remained for Gregory VII. to lift the veil and 
show the Church in its character of a ruling power. 
With him begins the period of the so-called spiritual 
imiversal state, which lasted for several centuries. 
Just as formerly the State had ruled the Church, 
so now the Church, to a large extent, ruled the 
State. The officials of the Church were brought 
under the authority of Rome, and such public 
interests as education, charity, care of the sick, 
and even legislation and the administration of 
justice, were made affairs of the Church. As 
against the powerful Roman hierarchy the State, 
crude, undeveloped, and split by dissensions, was 
practically helpless. It should be added, however, 
that not infrequently the State rebelled against 
having to take a subordinate position; and toward 
the close of this period it developed such legal 
institutions as placetum regium and recurms ah 
abusu to curtail ecclesiastical authority. In view 
of this fact, the spiritual universal state must be 
regarded as theory, rather than reality, and the 
relation of Church to State during this period as one 
of legal coordination, but with the preponderance 
of competency on the side of the Church. 

The Renaissance brought a revival of the ancient 
idea of the State, and with this a transformation of 
the relation of Church to State. The 
4. Subor- new state made it its chief function to 
dination of advance the welfax-e, or happiness, of 
Church to its subjects, but, since preparation for 

State, eternity was seen to be essential to 
human welfare, the State now ex- 
tended its activities into the ecclesiastical field. 
In short, to a greater or less extent, it took over 
the organization of the Church and assumed re- 
sponsibility for the intellectual and spiritual well- 
being of the people. The famous sentence Dux 
ClivicB est papa in suis terris, the reform-program 
of the Bavarian grand dukes, of George of Saxony, 
of Louis XIV., of Joseph II., and finally the Con- 
stitution civile du clerg6 of 1790 — all these give 
proof of the characteristic relation between Church 
and State which had its origin in the Renaissance. 
It was the fate of the Reformation to fall in the 
midst of this political development. It was neces- 
sary that the new Christian community should have 
an outward organization; but whence was this to 
come ? Considered juristioally, that was a grave 
question. For Luther, however, it presented no 


difficulties. It was sufficient that means of grace 
be provided, and immaterial how tliis might be 
accomplished. In the end, it was found that the 
simplest an*angcment was to entrust the care of the 
Church to the existing authorities. Thus arose the 
German state churches, as the mature product of 
the state of the sixteenth century. The Reforma- 
tion did not recognize the necessity for an eccle- 
siastical organization distinct from that of the State. 
The Church was a homogeneous mass, and each 
temporal prince fostered that particular section 
which was conterminous with his temporal domain. 
With the appearance of dissent and the rise of 
other confessions, the inadequacy of this simple 
arrangement became manifest. The solution of 
the difficulty was offered by the theory of natural 
right, which was expoimded by Hobbes (q.v.) and 
Rousseau. This is the view that the State is based 
upon an original agreement among the people, who 
delegate to the sovereign whatever authority he 
has. Every church, just as the State, is a com- 
munity; but the State remains the supreme com- 
munity, in which these other communities take 
their place. Thus the State again becomes secular 
in character. To be sure, the temporal prince 
retains his authority over the churches. This he 
no longer claims on Christian grounds, but by 
right of jus territoriale. In this way the territorial 
system was developed (see Territoriaxism). It 
should not be forgotten that this was the form in 
which tolerance first asserted itself. The next step 
in the development was Collegialism (q.v.), 
which is only a palliated territorialism. The 
ruling prince remains the highest authority in 
the Church. The only result was that now a 
sharper distinction was drawn between jura 
circa sacra, rights which are naturally incident 
to the position of a sovereign, and jura in sacra, 
rights which are deduced from the Church. The 
fact that these rights are exercised through two 
sets of officials is merely incidental, being due to 
considerations of convenience. Prussia affords the 
classic example of this kind of relation between 
Church and State. 

Whatever may be characteristic of the present 
position of the Church in its relations to the State 
has not been brought about by any 

5. The essential change in the Church, but by 

Modem the wonderful development of the 

State. modem State and the rapid growth 
of constitutional government. The 
State, as the political organization, holds the su- 
preme authority, which can not be modified or 
limited, except by the State itself. Such a self- 
limitation, however, is the striking characteristic 
of the modem constitutional State. The people 
have been given a voice in the government. In 
sharp contrast to the police-state, which absorbed 
everything, has been the fostering care exercised 
by the government over private organizations for 
the conduct of affairs of public interest. This new 
position taken by the State has been particularly 
favorable to the manifestations of religious life. 
Religious liberty is now generally secured to all by 
state constitutions. At the head of the various 
societies, or organizations, which now enjoy a cer- 
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tain independence under the law, stand those great 
religious communities called churches. Legally 
they occupy a very high position; and the reason 
for this is clear. Their functions are not merely 
of a private nature; from time immemorial the 
interests of the Church have been regarded as 
national and ethically coequal with the affairs of 
the State itself. In a word, religion is a matter of 
public interest, and is recognized as such by the 
State. To be sure, the Church is subject to the 
State; otherwise the sovereignty of the State would 
be a fiction. On the other hand, the modern 
German state waives its right to take the Church 
so closely under its control as did the old police- 
state. In fact, the constitutional state regards it 
as essential that the independence of the Church 
be maintained. This principle has been often 
proclaimed, e.g., in the Frankfort Grundrechte and 
in the Prussian Constitution. Thus the Church is 
quite properly given the position of a separate com- 
munity, existing under the State and working for 
the public weal. The legal terminology employed 
to characterize this relation of Church to State 
recognizes self-government as the essential feature. 
The French law, which has become typical, speaks 
of cultes reconnus, not as a juristic person, but as a 
part of the public authority, and calls the local 
organizations Hahlissements analogous to 

political communities. Hence the protection and 
aid rendered to the Church by the civil government. 

While theorotieally the State may subordinate 
the Church completely to itself, in practise it does 
not do it. The degree of authority 
6. Relations exercised varies, as does also the 
with Rome, degree of independence enjoyed by 
the Church. In view of the funda- 
mental conception of the State, the Roman Catholic 
Church is given too much latitude in Germany* 
and the Protestant Church too little. In reality, 
the Roman Catholic Church is not simply a self- 
governing state church, holding itself subject to 
the State. It remains that same remarkable world- 
power which in the Middle Ages shared with the 
State the functions of government. If the power 
of Rome has been greatly diminished in the modem 
State, this has been accomplished only by force. 
In principle, the Roman Church has yielded noth- 
ing. The manner in which the present organiza- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in Germany 
came into being is characteristic. The German 
states entered into agreements with the Holy See 
just as they would make treaties among themselves 
regarding secular things (see Concordats and 
DEL mmNa Bulls). France led the way in the 
Napoleonic Concordat. The necessity of restoring 
the lost equilibrium at once manifested itself, 
and, too, in a curious manner. All the states, on 
their own initiative, proceeded to supplement the 
treaty with Rome by promulgating laws to give 
them a certain supervision over the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Here the arUcles organiqiies furnished 
the model. Of course, such restrictions have never 
been recognized by the pope; and the fact that 
they are directed against him only serves to em- 
phasize his position as a temporal ruler. In fol- 
lowing such a course, the State puts itself in the 


position it occupied during the Middle Ages, when 
it sought to assert its authority against Koine by 
means of the now obsolete placeium rojiuni, recur- 
sus ab ahufiUj nominatio regia, and by the exclusion 
of persome ininus gralce (see Placet; Nominatio 
Regia). That the State is unable to substitute 
for these ancient institutions something more in 
accord with present political ideals and conditions 
can be due only to a lack of confidence in its own 
sovereignty. The inner contradiction between the 
theory and practise of the State in the matter of 
exercising its authority toward the Roman Catholic 
Church is strikingly shown in cases where the pope 
is actually invoked to curb some Romanist official 
who is attacking state institutions. Thus, tlirough 
the force of tradition, the modem German state 
has been placed in this false and extremely objec- 
tionable attitude toward Rome. 

Quite different in this regard is the position of 
the Evangelical Church. In contrast to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which claims such a 
7. The large interest in the control of external 
Evangelical affairs, the Protestant body, whose 
State interests are spiritual rather than 
Church, temporal, would be satisfied to occupy 
the modest position of a self-governing 
body within the State. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Evangelical Church in Germany has never 
attained to that measure of freedom and independ- 
ence which the constitutional state recognizes to 
be its right. Despite all the assurances on the side 
of the government, the old territorial system, the 
administration of church affairs by the State, con- 
tinues to thrive. It is futile to assert that it is not 
the State, but the sovereign in person, who rules 
the Church; for, in public affairs, the person of the 
ruler can not be separated from the State. In 
Germany it seems to be taken as a matter of course 
that the Evangelical Church ought to bo, and must 
be, iniled by the State. Of course, the Church enjoys 
a certain academic freedom; also the provision is 
maintamed that the State shall exercise its rule 
here through separate authorities. It was a further 
step in this direction when the present synodal 
system was introduced in the last century. The 
local parishes have their administrative boards, 
and send their representatives, clergy and laymen, 
to the Sjmod. The General Synod, the highest 
representative body, cooperates with the sovereign 
in the matter of ecclesiastical legislation. The 
logical outcome of this process of development 
should have been complete self-government for 
the Church; but such has not been the case. In- 
deed, this entire movement is only a phase of that 
more general movement whose object has been to 
develop and strengthen the State. The Church is 
organized along parallel lines with the State, and 
church administration remains state administra- 
tion. Just as in things temporal the sovereign 
remains supreme, despite local self-government and 
popular representation, so in things ecclesiastical. 

The present relation between the State and the 
Roman Catholic Church is recognized as unsatis- 
factory, and on both sides there has been a tend- 
ency to change it. To be mentioned particularly 
is that significant modem movement on the 
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part of the State whoso object has been the com- 
plete separation of Church and State. In this new 
departure the United States took the 

8 . Tendency lead. Since then, strange to say, this 

Toward essentially Calvinistic idea has been 
Separation, carried out by such Roman Catholic 
coimtrics as Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, 
and most recently by France. One might almost 
say that the separation of the Church from the 
State is recognized by a republican government as 
an obligation. Such separation is due to hostility 
toward the Church, and its object is the subordina- 
tion of the Church. The Protestant secs notliing 
objectionable in this. In his view the fact that the 
State claims a certain surveillance over the out- 
ward organization of the Church has no signifi- 
cance for the inner life of faith. The Roman 
Catholic, on the other hand, who carries his relig- 
ious sentiment into these external tilings, strenu- 
ously opposes any influence of the State in this 
direction. The Toleranzantrag of the Center, 
which was introduced in the German Reichstag in 
1900, is suggestive. Under the guise of demanding 
freedom for the Church in general, it embodies the 
complaints of the Roman Catholics. It demands, 
among other things, complete freedom for the cure 
of souls throughout the empire, for the erection of 
church buildings and the holding of religious wor- 
ship, and also demands the removal of the placetum 
and of all restrictions placed by the State upon 
religious societies and associations. It is this last 
point, the question of religious orders, that is not 
so easily conceded. Here economic interests come 
into consideration; and it is unlikely that the exist- 
ing laws limiting the acquisition of property by 
mortmain will be changed in the interest of religious 
orders. This Toleranzantrag makes no mention of 
ministerial education. The State now provides for 
the education of ministers, but whether it will be 
able to nationalize the clergy, and thus remove 
present religious dissensions, is doubtful. The 
Evangelical Church gives the State no occasion to 
resort to radical measures; but naturally a separa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church from the State 
carries with it a similar separation as regards the 
Evangelical Church. This is illustrated by' recent 
events in France. 

While the old territorial state rendered a mag- 
nificent service in rescuing the Gospel, the close 
embrace of the State now threatens 

9 . Deca- the Church with suffocation. The 
dence of Evangelical Church in Germany has 
Protestant- completely lost the support of the 

ism in masses. For them it is an institution 
Germany, of the State, or of the aristocracy, and 
part of the system which they oppose. 
It is regarded as une partie du gouvemement, just as 
was the Roman Catholic Church in France in the 
eighteenth century. But how is any other con- 
dition possible under a church regiment whose 
fundamental principle is that the Church must 
subserve the political interests of the State? As the 
Prussian state law puts it, the Church must show 
‘•■gentleness and tolerance in doctrine and beha- 
vior,'' and it “ must abstain from all interference 
in private and family affairs.^ ^ It must maintain 


quiet and order,” quiet and peace and that 
is the main consideration for the State, This 
program is carried out by German oflicials with 
perfect fidelity to duty, and with as much love to 
the Church as the Church, in its present depressed 
condition, is able to inspire in them. Naturally, 
the legal pastor must fit into this regime. The 
result is that in any great religious movement, for 
instance against Rome, the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion may leave a Protestant people completely in 
the lurch. Political interests predominate; but 
such interests, which come and go with ministries, 
do not coincide with those of the Evangelical 
Church, whose chief interest is to extend the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ. 

While it would be a mistake for the Evangelical 
Church in Germany to aim at immediate separation 
from the State, the remedy for exist- 

10 . Self- ing evils lies in that direction. There is 
Government no doubt that complete separation is 
for Church only a question of time; but for the 
the Remedy, present what the Protestant Church 
needs is that measure of independence 
which, in theory, the modem State accords to it. 
The attainment of self-government is the serio-us 
task that the Church now confronts. But those 
who uphold the old territorial system ask if this is 
practicable. Here the only thing worthy of earnest 
consideration is the question of the continued 
existence of the state church. It has been argued 
that independence for the Church would bring with 
it a dissolution of the religious body into innu- 
merable sects, thus destroying the national charac- 
ter of the Church. Although the small religious 
society offers advantages in the way of individual 
freedom, it must be admitted that the large com- 
munity best provides for the service of the Master. 
The fear, however, that the Church would disinte- 
grate if released from the grasp of the State is 
ungrounded. The removal of the antiquated terri- 
torial system does not mean necessarily that hence- 
forth there would be no relation whatsoever between 
Church and State. Between the territorial system 
and the French system of sheer separation there is 
a mean. Self-government for the Church consti- 
tutes this mean. Under such a system the Church 
would be freed from the stifling domination of the 
State, -without being reduced to the position of a 
mere company, or association. Such a relationship 
for the Church would not be inconsistent with its 
popular character. In France the two branches of 
the Evangelical Church have been placed in the 
position of secular organizations; but even in such 
a guise they continue to flourish as national 
churches. The various branches of the Protestant 
Church in the United States are also popular in 
character, the general impression to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In each case the Church is some- 
thing more th^ the aggregate of local organiza- 
tions. Over and above the local society stands the 
denomination, the Church, to which others than 
the members of such organizations belong. It is a 
i spiritual body; but as such it is formally organized. 
It is provided with a constitution, and is recog- 
nized by law. 

From a juristic point of view the relations be- 
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tween Church and State resulting from self-gov- 
ernment on the part of the Church offer no difficulty* 
From a practical point of view the question might 
be raised: Has the Evangelical Church in Germany 
the strength and vitality to maintain itself without 
the support of the strong arm of the State? It 
should be remembered, however, that it has been 
just this antiquated system of state government 
for the Church that has made such a question 
possible. A people is educated by its institutions; 
and in this respect the Evangelical population of 
Germany has been badly educated. If the Evan- 
gelical Church is now without confidence in itself 
this condition of affairs is due to centuries of state 
domination over the Church. It may be admitted 
that independence for the Church would involve 
a difficult period of transition, but it is assumed 
that the State would continue to aid the Church 
until the Church had become self-supporting. For 
the relations between Church and State in different 
countries see the articles upon the countries and 
states. See also the numerous related articles, 
such as Church, the Christian; Church Gov- 
ernment; JuRiSDicTioNt Ecclesiastical; Polity; 
and Religious Corporations. (Otto Mayer.) 

n. The United States: The relations of the relig- 
ious and political institutions in the United States 
differ radically from those found elsewhere in Chris- 
tendom, and need to be considered separately. The 
American people are without an ecclesiastical estab- 
lisliment provided by organic law. The popular 
description of this condition is that there is a 
complete separation of Church and State in the 
United States. While this phrase holds the kernel 
of a truth, it does not fairly express that truth. 
The fact of the political separation is unduly em- 
phasized, while the real connection between the 
two institutions is overlooked. 

At the time of the settlement of this country it 
was universally regarded as a normal function of 
the civil power to see to it that all 
1 . Philo- subjects, in theory at least, sustained 
sophical some definite ecclesiastical relation; 
Back- and the aggregate of such relations as 
ground, had the sanction and support of the 
civil power constituted an ecclesias- 
tical establishment. American political philosophy 
as it developed through the colonial and early 
national periods preserved the concept that the 
civil power is charged with a duty in respect to the 
religious affairs of the people, that it has an eccle- 
siastical function to perform; and it developed this 
concept to the effect that it is a normal function 
of the civil powers to make it politically possible 
and legally convenient for all the people to sustain 
voluntary ecclesiastical relations, or to sustain none 
at all. Under the American political system all 
ecclesiastical relations must be voluntary, must 
be without political penalty, and must be legal; 
but the demand upon the civil government as the 
physically dominant institution of society to realize 
these conditions is as great as it ever was to pro- 
tect a state church. This obligation of American 
civil goveriments is now confirmed by a public 
opinion which has been gaining strength through 
four generations and is now generally accented 


without controversy. It is now expressed in a 
series of guaranties and limitations contained in 
the organic law of the several commonwealths, in 
a well-developed system of statute legislation pro- 
viding definite legal procedure covering many eccle- 
siastical relations, and in a body of notable judicial 
decisions rendered by the civil courts of last resort 
defining under ever changing circumstances what 
shall be the relation of Church and State. 

Historically, this development has been as follows: 
At the outbreak of the American Revolution the 
colonies were divided ecclesiastically 

2 . Colonial into three groups. In one group, coii- 
Period. sisting of New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, the direct 
establishment of the communion of the Church of 
England, without, however, a resident episcopacy, 
was more or less complete in law. In a second 
group, consisting of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut, the congregational form of 
ecclesiastical organization on the basis of the terri- 
torial parish was established in law and in fact. In 
a third group, consisting of Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania, no ecclesiastical establishment had been 
developed either in law or in fact. Wherever there 
was an establishment, what may be described as 
the civil church law was largely political and ad- 
ministrative in its character. As a result of political 
revolution the direct establisliments by royal au- 
thority were nullified in law and degraded in po})U- 
lar estimation. The indirect establishments in the 
New England commonwealths, inasmuch as they 
were based upon provincial legislation and local 
administration, remained imdisturbed for some 
years. There remained, however, as survivals of 
the direct establishments a number of incorporated 
parishes in New York and Virginia and a few in 
other states. As the remains of a still earlier estab- 
lishment in New York, there were several incor- 
porated Reformed Dutch churches wliich had re- 
ceived »special protection by the terms of the Treaty 
of Breda (1661). During all the colonial period 
dissent had resisted the legal church establishments, 
especially the system of taxation for their support; 
and after the overthrow of British sovereignty a 
demand developed for a divorcement of political 
and ecclesiastical affairs. An illustration of the 
sentiment prevailing at the close of the Revolution 
is to be found in an act of the Assembly of Virginia 
of the year 1785, the preamble of which declares 
that to suffer tliis civil magistrate to intrude his 
powers into the field of opinion, and to restrain the 
profession or propagation of principles on the sup- 
position of their ill tendency, is a dangerous fallacy 
which at once destroys all religious liberty,’* and 
that it is time enough for the rightful purposes of 
civil government for its officials to interfere when 
principles break out into overt acts against peace 
and good order.” 

At the formation of the Federal government relig- 
ious liberty was secured to the people of the United 
States, as far as the action of Congress was con- 
cerned, by provision of the Constitution (art. iv., 
chap. 3, and the first amendment). It wiH be seen 
that both of these provisions are limitations upon the 
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powers of Congress only. Tliat body might pass 
no law in order to establish a state religion, neither 
could it provide any religious test as a 
3 . Condi- qualification for holding office under 
tions after the Federal government. The framers 
the Revo- of the Constitution did not imder- 
lution. take to protect the religious liberty of 
the people against the action of their 
respective state governments. Religious affairs 
were declared to be witliin the sphere of domestic 
relations, and therefore reserved to the control of 
the states. The development of the local pecul- 
iarities in the ecclesiastical institutions of the sev- 
eral sections of the country continued without 
interruption. The colonial legislatures had granted 
a few charters of incorporation to local churches, 
and tliis practise was continued for a few years by 
the state legislatures. It was, however, soon aban- 
doned because of the popular sympathy vdth the 
complaint that such particular charters of incor- 
poration constituted special legislation secured 
through political influence. After the Revolution 
there arose a demand in the middle states for a 
uniform procedure by which the local organizations 
of all religious denominations might receive a cor- 
porate form. To meet the needs of the time legis- 
lation was enacted wliich introduced the second 
stage in the development of American ecclesiastical 
policy, viz., the era of the general statute. The 
first general statute that could serv^e the churches 
of all denominations became law in New York on 
April 6 , 17S4. An act of similar intent and like 
provisions was passed in 1793 by the state of New 
Jersey, and these two statutes with their subse- 
quent revisions became the models for similar 
statutes in many of the northern states. These 
early statutes resulted from the necessity of pro- 
viding legal trustees with a standing in court, in 
whom might rest the title to property devoted to 
religious pxxrposes. They were enacted at a time 
of httle religious interest and of bare toleration of 
religious bodies by legislators. The powers con- 
ferred upon religious corporations that might come 
into being under these general statutes were very 
limited; and in no state were such corporations 
allowed to be self-perpetuating. Partiality to re- 
ligious denominations on the part of the state 
legislatures was dreaded, and there was also a very 
real fear among the lawmakers themselves lest 
something might be done toward recreating an 
ecclesiastical establishment. The method of pro- 
viding for the incorporation of religious societies 
by means of a general statute has developed un- 
equally in different sections of the country, and it 
has not yet been adopted by aU the states. As late 
as 1866, the states of Rhode Island, Vir^nia, and 
South Carolina had no such statute; and in 1896 a 
general statute of incorporation was stOl forbidden 
by constitution in the states of Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

A third stage in the development of American 
civil church law has come as the result of special- 
izing legislation with reference to religious organi- 
zations in two directions. In one direction in- 
creased discrimination has been made between 
ecclesiastical bodies proper, and other social, edu- 


cational, and philanthropic organizations. The 
second form of specialization, however, is of fai 
more importance than the first. In the 

4 . Special states having the most highly developed 
Legislation, legislation the general provisions of 
the statutes have, from time to time, 
been supplemented by special optional provisions 
affecting convocations of particular religious de- 
nominations. The demand for this class of legis- 
lation has in nearly every case come from the 
churches themselves. As the denominations have 
grown in strength and their members have devel- 
oped a more intelligent interest in their own special 
featiu-es of polity, many of them have made efforts 
to find legal expression for the essential features of 
their respective polities. Through these supple- 
mental provisions, there has been wrought into the 
statute law of many of the states the recognition of 
purely ecclesiastical functionaries. It can not now 
be said to be the intention of the legislatures to 
keep the control of the temporal affairs of the 
churches in the hands of corporations, inde- 
pendent of priest, bishop, presbytery, or synod or 
other ecclesiastical judicatory.” There has devel- 
oped in recent years a marked legislative cordiality 
toward the churches. While at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the avowed policy in 
American legislation was to treat all religious in- 
terests alike by doing as little as possible for any 
of them and forcing all to conform to one procedure, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century the policy 
seems to be to treat all interests alike by giving to 
each aU that is asked. 

The early concept of religious organization in 
American law was very naturally that of a simple 
and completely autonomous loc^ society. To de- 
nominations whose types of polity correspond to 
this concept the legislation of the general statute 
era has been satisfactory. The special optional 
provisions referred to, have, therefore, been enacted 
for the benefit of churches having polities by which 
the local bodies sustain a definite relation to some 
more general authority. It has been those denomi- 
nations which have an administrative or episcopal 
type of organization that have shown the greatest 
energy in securing denominational legislation of the 
kind mentioned. At the present time twenty-five 
distinct religious denominations have thus been 
specially legislated for. The statutes of sixteen 
states now contain special provisions for the in- 
corporation and regulation of Protestant Episcopal 
churches. Eight states make similar provision for 
Roman Catholic churches, and seven states for 
Methodist Episcopal churches. The privilege that 
is being accoi'ded to religious bodies of having such 
legislation enacted as best developed their respect- 
ive polities is resulting in what may be defined as a 
legal crystallization of ecclesiastical polity. Pres- 
byteries, conferences, synods, classes, conventions, 
superintendents, overseers, presiding elders, vicars 
general, bishops, and archbishops, have come to 
have a legal status by virtue of their ecclesiastical 
status and legal powers incidental to their spiritual 
jurisdiction. Such features of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization as secure recognition in the civil law are 
thereby less liable to alteration than the non-legal 
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features, and more capable of resisting the influ- 
ences of social environment. 

The fundamental principles of political philosophy 
which were to regulate the relations of Church and 
State among the Aineiioan people had been well 
defined and generally accepted while the nation was 
still confined to the original states along the Atlantic 
coast; and successive expansions of the national 
domain have not resulted in any radical changes of 
policy. The same principles have been applied by 
the Federal government in Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 
!No where has the civil power failed in its function 
of affording legal protection and procedure for 
religious organizations, and nowhere have the 
churches exceeded these legal powers and infringed 
upon civil rights. The alien peoples who have 
come under American political training give evi- 
dence of appreciating the altered relation of Church 
and State. After more than one hundred years of 
test under all conditions, it is now as true as at the 
beginning of American national life that the full 
and free right to entertain any religious belief, to 
practise any religious principle, and to teach any 
religious doctrine which docs not violate the laws 
of morality, and which does not infringe personal 
rights, is conceded to aU. The law luiow’s no heresy, 
is committed to the support of no dogma and to the 
establislunent of no sect. George James Bayles. 
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CHURCH TRIUMPHANT: 1. A church founded 
by a Mrs. Beekman (d. 1883), who claimed to be 
the spiritual mother of Christ in the second com- 
ing^' and declared George Jacob Schweinfurth the 
“ Messiah of the New Dispensation.^’ Mr. Scliwein- 
furth left the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, became a follower of Mrs. Beekman, and 
subsequently the leader of her followers. Head- 
quarters of the body were established at the Weldon 
Farm, six miles from Rockford, 111. The Church 
accepted the Bible as the word of God, but denied 
the essential divinity of Christ, holding that he 
received the spirit of God, became free from sin 
and its curse and so divine. Schweinfurth claimed 
equality with Jesus in this respect and was accepted 
as the Christ of the second coming.” The 
Church is now extinct, and when most flourishing 
numbered only twelve congregations with 384 com- 
municants. 

Bibliography* H. K. Carroll, Religious Forces of the United 
States, pp. 105-106, New York, 1896. 

2. A religious and communistic society, having 
headquarters at Estcro, Fla., founded by Cyrus 
F. Teed, and also known as the Koreshan Ecclesia. 
See Communism, II., 4. 

CHURCH VISITATIONS: A method of eccle- 
siastical supervision of churches and church work. 
This institution has for its purpose the oversight 
of church government, and is a means of securing 
insight into, and of promoting, church life. As 
early as the fourth century it was the custom of the 
Eastern Church for the bishops or their deputies to 
visit the churches of the diocese. In the West also 
this visitation by the bishop dates from an early 
time. This institution was especially cultivated 
in the Frankish Church. There visitations took 
place when the bishop traversed his diocese to per- 
form the rite of confirmation. Under Charlcmagho 
the bishop was aided and controlled by the count 
or his mayor. They jointly held the synodal court 
(Sendgericht)y punishing not only eccle- 
Early siastical offenses, but also sins like 
Practise theft, perjury, sorcery, etc. The 
and Its decay of visitations in the following 
Decay, period was due to two causes 5 (1) 
the bishops were more and more 
estranged from their spiritual calling by becoming 
secular princes; (2) the custom of redemption — 
that is, exemption from penalties on payment of a 
sum of money— was introduced into the synodal 
courts, making them an important source of revenue. 
The Council of Trent ameliorated these conditions, 
and made it the duty of the bishops to visit their 
diocese either every year or every second year, 
according to its size. 

Visitations became important again at the time 
of the Reformation. They were the means of 
caring out the Reformation in individual terri- 
tories. That in electoral Saxony became the 
model and basis of the others. The first impulse 
in this direction came not from Luther, but from 
Jacob Strauss in Eisenach (1525) and from Nicolaus 
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Hausmann, preacher at Zwickau. Both showed 
the necessity of such oversight. Induced by the 
fanatics and the Peasants' War, Luther strongly 
urged the elector to order a thorough visitation. 
It was immediately begun, and, although at first 
only sporadic, it soon revealed its necessity. In 
1526 Luther proposed a general church- and school- 
visitation, which was carried out by a commission 
of clergy and laymen in 1527-29. The Saxon book 
of visitation, composed by Mclanclithon, Unter- 
richt der Visitatoren an die Pjarhem ym Kurfurst- 
enthum zu Sachssen (1528), was generally adopted 
as the model. There the principle of 
Revival church government by the state found 
During its first expression. The visitation 
the Refer- included in its scope the official con- 
mation. duct of the pastors, the order of church 
service, confession, and church disci- 
pline. The whole constitution of the Lutheran 
Church has its basis and model in this institution. 
Because of their historical value the proceedings of 
the visitations were published, either as a whole or 
in part, those of the Wittenberg district by Winter 
(1862), those of the district of Jiiterbogk by Gotze, 
those of Magdeburg by Danneil (1864). Burk- 
hardt planned a comprehensive history of the 
German church- and school-visitations in this 
period, but only the Saxon visitations appeared 
(1879). Nebe published in 1880 (in abstract only) 
the proceedings of the visitations of the bishopric 
of Halberstadt from 1564 to 1589; the complete 
visitations in the Guelphic states from 1542 to 1544 
were published in 1897 by Kayser. While the first 
visitations were extraordinary measures, they were 
soon made a stated order. The Prussian articles 
of 1540 order one annually, and most of the later 
church orders contain ordinances for periodical 
repetition. 

After the Thirty Years' War these functions 
attained again their former importance and con- 
tributed greatly to the restoration of order and 
church life. In the eighteenth century they degen- 
erated, but were rcinstituted in their old form in the 
German state churches in the nineteenth century, 
largely through their advocacy at the Eisenach 
conference of 1852-53. They recur regularly, two 
to six years apait. The superintendent or general 
superintendent is the visitor, often in 
Modem cooperation with an officer of the state; 
Practise, or a commission is instituted with the 
superintendent as loader. The visi- 
tations are usually hold on Simday and consist of 
a sermon by the pastor, an address by the visitor, 
an examination of the conditions of religious in- 
struction, discussion with the ministers and teachers, 
the vestry or the house fathers, revision of admin- 
istrative affairs, of church registers and building, 
of the cemetery, etc. The question has been dis- 
cussed whether in these visitations the element of 
devotion and churchly revival should predominate, 
or whether they should be conducted merely for 
the purpose of obtaining information. In this 
respect there is no uniformity in the different 
German state churches, nor do they agree on the 
question whether part should be taken by synodical 
representatives, (G. UnDHORNf-) 
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CHURCHWARDENS: Two lay officers in each 
parish of the Anglican communion, whose duty is 
to have charge, with the vestry, of the temporalities 
of the church, and to see that provision is made for 
the maintenance and orderly celebration of public 
worship. In England one is usually nominated 
by the incumbent and the other elected by the 
parishioners; in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
both (called senior " and “ junior " wardens) are 
elected by the congregation annually in Easter- 
week. 

CHURCHYARD: Conformably to the contem- 
porary Greek and Roman custom, the primitive 
Christian burial-places lay outside the community. 
There was no difference in this respect between 
corporate cemeteries and private grounds, between 
the subterranean and those on the surface. East 
and West, this actual condition is the same. It 
appears that this custom was broken for the first 
time within the pale of Christendom through the 
circumstance that Constantine the Great was en- 
tombed in the Church of the Apostles at Constan- 
tinople — a decisive precedent for the future. For 
that matter, during antiquity in general there was 
provision for urban burial as a mark of special 
honor (virtutis cavsa) — ^Augustus and Trajan, for 
instance, at Rome; and, without exception, the 
Vestals. Under a flexible construction there also 
soon followed eminent ecclesiastics (e.g., Ambrose) 
and persons of worldly distinction, but first and 
foremost the martyrs and saints, whose bodies were 
exalted and lodged in the neighborhood churches. 
During the fourth century it was even customary 
in Egypt to preserve mummified bodies of saints 
in their homes. In fact, what was originally the 
exception began to bo the general rule toward the 
end of the fourth century, so that secular and spiri- 
tual authorities were obliged to forbid the multi- 
plication of burials in churches. Finally a com- 
promise was arranged whereby bmial inside the 
church was granted in exceptional cases by episco- 
pal authorization; whereas to the congregation as 
such was made over the ground enclosing the 
church {atrium ecclesice : “ churchyard "). This 

ground, it is true, did not attain to the high esteem 
of the church interior; but still it availed, being 
consecrated, as holy ground; while the vicinity of 
the sacrificial mass and of the sanctuary prayer 
contributed also, in a degree, to enhance its favor. 
See Cemeteries. 

The medieval Church exercised unrestricted 
authority over the churchyard, which it regarded 
as an adjunct of God's house. The same right of 
asylum protected them both (cf. German Friedhoff 
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in the sense “ safeguard ^0* By consecration a 
particular seal was imparted to the churchyard; 
and a dedication of the church demanded likewise 
a new consecration of the churchyard, though not 
vice versa. The execution of a bloody sentence on 
this ground involved excommunication. The not 
infrequent custom of fortifying the churchyard, 
together with the church, for the protection of the 
church was ecclesiastically contested, indeed, but 
not annulled. On the other hand, it is required 
that the graveyard be well fenced in or hedged. 
Special plots are reserved for the priests. The 
graves of children who die without baptism are 
located in a place distinct from the rest of the 
cemetery. No one who has not departed this life 
in peace with the church may be laid to rest in 
consecrated ground. 

A tall cross must be set up in the middle of the 
cemetery. Another necessary requirement is a 
charnel-house {ossuariuTn)^ into which the disin- 
terred bones are gathered. There belongs lastly 
to the structural completeness of the cemetery the 
lantern of the dead, a round or polygonal tower 
with a top-piece for the reception of a perpetual 
light. Its origin inheres, perhaps, in the s 3 nnbol- 
ism of light; but popular credulity saw in this light 
a means of defense against evil spirits. Artistic 
decoration of the graveyard appears to have been 
the exception in medieval times. Such an excep- 
tion is the renowned Campo Santo in Pisa, begun 
in 1278, and further embellished in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The Church of Rome has 
retained the observances and canonical regulations 
of medieval usage, but only in isolated instances — 
as with reference to tombstone inscriptions and the 
maintenance of cemeteries adjoining the church — 
have the same been supplemented with new regu- 
lations. 

Cemetery development in the Greek Church 
generally parallels that in. the West. The Greek 
Church likewise classes the graveyard with conse- 
crated things, provides for it ofl&cial dedication, 
and reckons with the possibility of desecration. 

The Reformation consistently broke with the 
medieval conception of the cemetery as locus 
religiosusj and at the same time did away with the 
specific Roman Catholic burial rites. With all 
this, however, the duty by no means lapsed of 
showing a pious regard for the resting-place of the 
dead. The church ordinances dwell on the matter 
frequently. Modem legislation has revised former 
customs and legal usages. Interment in the 
churches, with exceptions of princes and bishops, 
has been forbidden. And alongside the confes- 
sional cemetery for believers, there has grown up 
the municipal cemetery for non-confessors. 

Victor Schultze. 

BiBUoafiAJHT: Lists of works german© to the subject will 

be found under Burial and Cemeteries. 

CHURCH YEAR: The comprehensive term 
given to the regular succession of seasons, feasts, 
and fasts in the calendar of the Christian Church, 
independent of the civil calendar although to some 
extent making use of it for convenience of reckon- 
ing. The simplest basis of division is that denoted 
by the week of seven days, which was in rise among 


the Jews from early times, and had been introduced 
into Roman usage shortly before the beginning of 
the Christian era, replacing the period of eight days 
(internuTidinum), Both Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, accordingly, were prepared to accept this 
division, although they rejected the pagan names 
for the days of the week, and preferred to call 
Sunday the Lord’s Day (dies doininica, hcmera 
kuriake), numbering the others in* order as feria 
secunda, tertian etc. With this for a basis, and Sun- 
day, the commemoration of the resurrection of 
Christ, as the earliest approach to a recurrent fes- 
tival (see Sunday), the entire sequence of festivals 
and seasons gradually grew up (see Feasts and 
Festivals, II., and the articles on the separate 
days thus distinguished). 

In the Western Churches which have adopted 
such a chronological scheme the ecclesiastical 
year begins with the first Sunday in Advent, which 
is always “ the nearest Sunday to the feast of St. 
Andrew ” (Nov. 30), whether before or after (i.e., 
the first Sunday after Nov. 26). There are four 
Sundays in this season of preparation for Chris- 
tians. In the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Churches one or two Sundays after Cliristmas ” 
follow as the case may be to the feast of the Epiph- 
any (Jan. 6). In the German Lutheran Churches 
Dec. 26 is the “ second Christmas,” a Sunday from 
Dec. 27 to Dec. 31 is the Simday after Christmas,” 
and a Sunday from Jan. 2 to Jan. 5 is the '' Sunday 
after New Year” (which is also observed as a 
church day). Sundays after Epiphany are num- 
bered in order, there being from one to six of them 
according to the date of Easter. Then three Sun- 
days, named Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quin- 
quagesima from the approximate distance to Easter, 
lead up to the forty days (forty week-days, the 
Sundays not being included as fasting-days) of 
lent beginning with Ash Wednesday and termi- 
nating in the festival of Easter. The next five 
Lord’s days are known as Sundays after Easter, 
and the whole period of fifty days following Easter, 
with the feast of the Ascension occurring on the 
fortieth, is- a time of the highest spiritual joyful- 
ness. The paschal season terminates with the 
festival of Pentecost (Whitsunday), which falls on 
the seventh Sunday after Easter (the sixth Sunday 
after Easter being the “Sunday after Ascension- 
day ”). The succeeding Sundays to the end of the 
church year are designated in the Roman Catholic 
Church Simdays after Pentecost, in the Anglican 
and Lutheran after Trinity, the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity falling in all these bodies on the octave of 
Pentecost. There may be from twenty-three to 
twenty-eight Sundays after Trinity, twenty-four 
to twenty-nine after Pentecost. 

In the Eastern Church the year is divided into 
three parts without reference to the date on which 
it begins (Sept. 1); the part preparatory to Easter, 
called trioidion after the book containing the litur- 
gical forms used during the season, begins with 
the “ Sunday of the Pharisee and the Publican ” 
(so called from the Gospel for the day), which 
corresponds to the last Simday after Epiphany in 
the Western reckoning; the paschal season (pen- 
tekostarion) extends to and includes the first Sun- 
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day after Pentecost (the Greek feast of All Saints) 
and the remaining period (oktoechos) has its Sun- 
days designated, according to the evangelical 
lections, either as “ Matthew Sundays (second to 
fourteenth after Pentecost) or as “ Luke Sundays ” 
(fifteenth after Pentecost to the Western second in 
Advent and those after Epiphany). See Calendar, 

THE CHRISTLiN. 

The following are the earliest and latest dates on which 
the various church days named can fall: 

First Sunday in Advent, Nov. 27-Dec. 3. 

Septuagesima Sunday, Jan. 18-Feb, 22. 

Ash Wednesday, Feb. 4-Mar. 11. 

Easter, Mar. 22-Apr. 25. 

Ascension Day, Apr. 30-June 3. 

Whitsunday, May 10-June 13. 

Trinity Sunday, May 17-Juno 20. 

Bibliography: Consult the literature cited under Feasts 
AND Festivals, especially the works of Augusti, Bingham, 
Binterim, and Cruzer: J. 0. W. Augusti, Die Feste der alien 
Christen, jLeipsic, 1817-20; F. H. Rheinwald, Die kirchlidhe 
Archtologie, pp, 154-267, Berlin, 1830; H. Alt, Der ckrist- 
liche Cultus, part 2, das Kirchenjahr, ib. 1860; W. I. Kip, 
The Hist, Object and Proper Observance of Lent, New York, 
1875; S. Butcher, The Ecclesiastical Calendar, London, 
1877; A. H. Grant, Church Seasons, Historical and Poetical, 
New York, 1881; Handbuch der theologischen Wissen^ 
scEaften, ed. O. Zdckler, iv. 361 sqq., Ndrdlingen, 1885; 
A. Tait, High Days of the Christian Year, London, 1890; 
DC A, ii. 2054-59 (gives list of the celebrations and their 
names in the different calendars); the hterature imder 
Calendar; Common Prayer, Book op. 

CHURCH, ALFRED JOHN : Church of England 
classical scholar; b. in London Jan. 29, 1829. He 
was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford (B.A., 1851), 
and was curate of Westport St. Mary^s, Gloucester, 
1853-56; of St. Peter^s Chapel, St. Marylebone, Lon- 
don, 1861-68; rector of Ashley, Tilbury, Glouces- 
tershire, 1892-97; professor of Latin in University 
College, London, 1880-87. In theology he is an 
orthodox liberal Anglican, with a distinct apprecia- 
tion of the value of higher criticism. His reputa- 
tion rests upon liis many pleasing tales from the 
Latin and Greek classics and from church history, 
those from the latter being such as The Story of 
Jentsalem (London, 1880); To the Lions (1889); 
The Crusaders (1904). 

CHURCH, RICHARD WILLIAM: Dean of St. 
Paul's; b. in Lisbon Apr. 25, 1815; d. in Dover 
Dec. 9, 1890. He entered Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, 1833 (B.A., 1836; M.A., 1839; hon. D.C.L., 
1875); was fellow of Oriel 1838-52; tutor 1839-42; 
junior proctor 1844-45; rector of Whatley, Somer- 
set, from 1852 to 1871, when he became dean of St. 
Paul's. He was select preacher at Oxford 1868, 
1876-78, 1881-82. The religious influences to 
which he was subjected at Redlands, near Bristol, 
where he attended school 1828-33, were narrowly 
evangelical; at Oxford, however, he was drawn 
into the Tractaiian movement and he became an 
intimate friend of Newman. A striking incident 
of his career was the veto by the proctors in con- 
vocation at Oxford, Feb., 1845, of the proposition 
to condemn Newman's Tract 90 ^ in connection with 
the degradation of William George Ward (q.v.). 
The veto was pronounced by the senior proctor, 
Henry Peter Guillemard, but it was inspired by 
the junior proctor, Church. As dean he restored 
St. Paul's Cathedral, readjusted its revenues, and 


reorganized its staff; he was faithful and zealous, 
but unostentatious. He translated The Catechetical 
Lectures of St.Cyril of Jerusalem (London, 1838) for 
Pusey and Newman's Library of the Fathers, wrote 
The Beginnings of the Middle Ages (1877) for the 
Epochs of Modem History series, and, with Canon 
Paget, revised Keble's edition of Hooker's Ecclesi- 
astical Polity (Oxford, 1888). He published a crit- 
ical study of St, Anselm (London, 1870) ; an essay on 
Dante (first printed in the Christian Remembrancer, 
1850; reprinted with a translation of Dante's De 
monarchia by his son, F. J. Church, 1878); Spenser 
(1879) and Bacon (1884) in the English Men of 
Letters series. His last work was The Oxford Move- 
ment (1891). 

Bibliography: Mary C. Church, Life and Letters of Dean 

Church, London, i894 (by his daughter); A. B. Donald- 
son, Richard William Church, ib. 1905; DNB, supple- 
ment, ii. 6-9. 

CHURCHES OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. See 
Adventists, 6. 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN; According to the 
prescriptions of Lev. xii., women were regarded as 
ceremonially unclean after childbirth (see Defile- 
ment and Purification, Ceremonial, I., 1, § 2; 
II., 1, § 1), and, especially since Mary submitted 
herself to the ordinance of purification (Luke 

ii. 22), the idea found entrance into the Church. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, in his epistle to Basilides 
(MPG, X. 1281), treats it as a matter of course 
that pious mothers will not approach the Lord's 
table imtil ceremonially clean, and Zonaras and 
Balsamon gave it canonical force. According to 
the ritual laid down for the first visit to the 
church (Goar, Euchologion, p. 267), the mother was 
to present herself on the fortieth day after de- 
livery with her child and its sponsor; the priest 
offered a prayer for her complete purification, and 
another for the child, accompanied with the sign 
of the cross; then, carrying tjfie child, he led the 
mother within the church with an appropriate 
formula. In an Ethiopian ritual mother and child 
were anointed on the forehead with holy oil. The 
Western Church took a different view. Gregory 
the Great wrote in answer to a question of Augus- 
tine of Canterbury that recent mothers might in- 
deed abstain for a time from communion out of 
reverence, but that they were not to be condemned 
if they received it soon after childbirth; and this de- 
cision passed into the canon law {Decreta Gregorii, 

iii. 47). The Western custom, however, was to 
bring the mother formally to church, with the 
child, usually on the fortieth day, and the con- 
ception of purification still maintained itself, 
symbolized by the aspersion with holy water at the 
church door. An office for the “benediction of 
women after childbirth ” is contained in the Rituale 
Romanum as edited by Paul V. in 1614. The priest, 
wearing a white stole, meets the woman at the door, 
and after the recitation of Ps. xxiv. holds out one 
end of his stole to her and conducts her into the 
church; she kneels before the altar while certain 
prayers are said, ending with a blessing. The 
Reformation in Germany, for the most part, abol- 
ished the ceremony as giving rise to misconceptions 
and abuses, though some churches retained it, 
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giving an evangelical character to the rite, and the 
duty of thanksgiving after safe delivery was fre- 
quently insisted on. In the rationalistic period 
the practise of giving a special blessing to the mother 
was usually dropped, though to this day it is usual 
to ask the prayers of the congregation for her and 
for the child at her first appearance in church; 
and several of the most recent Lutheran service- 
books contain an oflSce for her benediction at the 
altar after the public service. [Such an office is 
also contained in the Book of Common Prayer 
... of the Church of England. Its title in the 
first book of Edward VI. was “ The Order of 
the Purification of Women,” but this was altered 
in the second to ^'The Thanksgiving of Women 
after Child-birth, commonly called the Churching 
of Women.”] (Georg Rietschel.) 

Bibliography: A. J. Stephens, Booh of Common Prayer 

with Notes, iii. 1751—63, London, 1853. 

CHYTR^US, koi-triVs (KOCHHAFE), DAVE): 
The last of the Fathers of the Lutheran Church 
b. at Ingelfingen (43 m. n.n.e. of Stuttgart), Wiirt- 
temberg, Feb. 26, 1531; d. at Rostock June 25, 
1600. As a pupil of Melanchthon he belonged to 
the mediating theologians. He was no original 
genius, but owing to his disposition and power of 
work he was a scholar of almost encyclopedic 
knowledge, but without the gift of preaching. His 
organizing and academical activity was effective. 
He was the center of the University of Rostock, a 
pure personality, filled with love of peace, not 
willingly harsh, but rather timid, and inclined to 
avoid conflicts. He studied at Tubingen and at 
Wittenberg, where he lived in Melanchthon's house, 
and attended Lutheris lectures on Genesis, those of 
Paul Eber, and others. After a brief return to 
Tubingen (1547), he lectured at Wittenberg on 
Melanchthon^s Locif on rhetoric, and on astron- 
omy. He accompanied his friend Johannes Auri- 
faber to Rostock, whither he was called after a 
visit to Italy, in 1550. His work was to introduce 
beginners into the doctrine of salvation, expound 
the classics, and deliver encyclopedic and exegetical 
lectures on the Old and New Testaments. Ros- 
tock was thenceforth his home. He enjoyed in a 
high degree the favor of the duke, to which he 
responded by a mixture of frankness and some- 
times rather nauseating servility. After the di- 
vision of the coimtry (1555), Chytraeus entreated 
the dukes to build up the university, which was 
slowly effected in spite of personal, political, finan- 
cial, and physical difficulties. The office of uni- 
versity-superintendent he declined, but he was 
looked upon as the pillar of the institution. He 
was also busy with ecclesiastical regulations, op- 
posed the Flacian adversaries of the Formula of 
Concord who had been driven from the duchy, 
and looked upon the plan of some princes to call a 
general synod of all Evangelicals as hopeless. 
Another field of labor opened for him in Austria. 
Emperor Maximilian II., who sympathized with 
Melanchthon, granted to the Lutheran estates of 
Lower and Upper Austria in 1568 the free exercise 
of religion on the basis of the Augsburg Confession, 
with the condition that they first agree upon a 
churoh-disciplme. The estates elected a com- 


mission for that purpose, and Chytxsous, known for 
his moderation, was invited to assist. In the 
beginning of 1569 he arrived in Austria. Of the 
fourfold work — the preparation of^ a liturgy, an 
order for superintendents and consistories, an ex- 
position of the Augsburg Confession, and an examen 
ordinandorum — the first two were speedily prepared. 
The third was beset with difficulties on account of 
the Flacian ministers, not to speak of delays from 
other causes. Finally the free exercise of religion 
was obtained, and Ch 3 d;rsDUS, praised by the em- 
peror, returned home, underrating the depth of 
the antagonistic principles. The publication of the 
liturgy caused a bitter controversy, which the em- 
peror terminated by force. By his work in Austria 
the estates of Styria had their attention drawn 
to Chytraeus, and he was invited to rearrange 
chinch matters there, after the religious com- 
promise had been confirmed by Archduke Charles. 
He arrived at Graz Jan. 2, 1574. Despite diffi- 
culties, the church-discipline was completed in May, 
1574. With a vote of thanks he returned home 
and took up his relations with the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Being attacked by Antonio Possevino 
for his activity in Austria and his influence in 
Sweden, he wrote a rejoinder (Wittenberg, 1584), 
and he replied to a request from Antwerp to give 
his opinion on a catechism, in 1581. 

His works include: (1) Exegetical: glossatory, 
dogmatizing commentaries of slight importance. 
(2) Dogmatic: a Catechesis (Wittenberg, 1555, and 
often) imitating Melanchthon’ s Loci, a short, com- 
prehensive, and able work, used for almost a cen- 
tury in universities, g 3 nima 8 ia, and public schools, 
and recommended even in agenda; De studio 
theologies recte inchoando (1562; enlarged, Rostock, 
1572), belonging also to the Melanchthonian type, 
and following closely the Augsburg Confession, 
the Apology, the Wittenberg Concordia, and the 
Schmalkald Articles; De morte et vita cctema (Wit- 
tenberg, 1581), the first attempt at a complete 
eschatology in the Melanchthonian spirit; it even 
gave occasion for a charge of crypto-Calvinism; 
the colorless Regulce vitcB (1555), following the 
decalogue, were originally composed by Melanch- 
thon. In treating of single doctrinal points a more 
Lutheran tendency is perceptible, consistent with 
his participation in the work of the Concordia; 
but Chytraeus found the forms of the true doctrines 
'' mediocriter constituta ” in the Formula of Con- 
cord, and deplored the damnation of the excluded 
(Reformed) churches. (3) Polemical: the re- 
joinder to Possevino and a controversial letter 
against the provost Georg Coelestinus concerning 
the “ history of the Augsburg Confession.” (4) 
Of his philosophical, or rather methodological, 
writings the Regulce studiorum (best ed., Leipsio, 
1595) had a far-reaching influence; the rich con- 
tents of the Prcecepta rhetoricoB inventionis (Witten- 
berg, 1558) suffer by its fragmentary character. 
(5) In his historical works, written with care and 
freshness, Chytraeus appears to better advantage 
than in his theological writings; the proper scien- 
tific treatment, however, is lacking. The very 
popular Onomasticon theologicum (1557) was an 
attempt to combine a theological encyclopedia 
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and a Hebrew dictionary; it displays the knowl- 
edge of church history possessed at the time. De 
lectione historiarum rccte instituenda (Rostock, 
1563) shows little criticism, but is important for 
the history of historiography. The Historia der 
Augspurgischen Confession (Rostock, 1571; Latin, 
Frankfort, 1578) was the first special work on a 
part of this period based upon original sources. 
The Chronicon Saxonies (Wittenberg, 1585; Leipsic, 
1593), written in the manner of annals from a 
religious point of view, was appreciated in all 
Europe. In his very carefully prepared genea- 
logical labors Chytraeuswas encouraged by Duke 
Ulrich, and in general his historical writings bear, 
so to speak, the official stamp of the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, as, following the custom of his time, 
he preferred to give the result of his researches in 
academical lectures. Chytraeus's publications in- 
clude also the works of others edited by him and sev- 
eral volumes of a public character; his '' Orations " 
were many and interesting — a collection of thirty- 
six was published posthumously by his son David 
(Hanover, 1614). Georg Loesche. 

Bibliography: The early source is O. F. SchCtz, De vita 
Davviia Chytreei . . . , 3 vols., Hamburg, 1720-28. Con- 
sult: T. Pressel, David Chytreeue, Elberfeld, 1862; O. 
Krabbe, David Chytreeua^ Rostock, 1870. 

CIARAN, ki'ar-on (KIERAN), SAINT, OF CLON- 
MACNOISE, ''the son of the carpenter Irish 
saint of the first half of the sixth century. He 
studied under Finnian at Clonard, where he had 
Columba and Brendan among his fellows, and 
under Enda at Aran. He foimded the monastery 
at Clonmacnoise (in King’s County, 8 m. s.w. of 
Athlone) after 540, and died at the age of thirty- 
three. The accounts of his life contain much of the 
miraculous. Clonmacnoise became the most na^ 
tional of the Irish monasteries and more than 
half of them, it is said, followed its rule. The site 
is still a place of pilgrimage on St. Ciaran’s day 
(Sept. 9). 

Bibliography; Lanigan, Bed. Hist, i. 31, 468, ii. 50-61; 
A. P. Forbes, Kalendara of Scottiah Sainta, pp. 435-436, 
Edinburgh, 1872; 0. de Smedt and J. de Backer, Acta 
aanctorum Hihemi^a, pp. 155-160, Edinburgh, 1888; 
'A. Stokes, Livea of Sainia pom the Book of Lismore, pp. 
117-134, 262-280, 355-369, Oxford, 1890; J. Healy, 
aula aanctorum et doctorum, pp. 258 sqq.., 650-565, Dublin, 
1890. 

CIARAN (KIERAN), SAINT, OF SAIGIR: Bishop 
of Ossory, one of the " twelve apostles of Ireland.” 
His " Lives ” say that he was born while Ireland 
was still heathen, that he studied for twenty years 
at Rome and was ordained bishop there, and that 
while returning home he met Patrick, who prophe- 
sied of a future meeting in Ireland; he is also 
said to have been a contemporary of Finnian of 
Clonard and of Ciaran of Clonmacnoise, and to 
reconcile these statements his life is lengthened to 
three hundred or more years. He established 
himself as a hermit at Saigir (4 m. e. of Birr, or 
Parsonstown, King’s County), where others joined 
him, and in time the great monastery of Seirkieran 
arose, a center for the preaching of the Gospel and 
a large industrial community noted for its wealth. 
Some identify him with a saint who is said to have 


passed over to Cornwall and labored and died there 
under the name of Piran. 

Bibliography. Lanigan, Bed. Hist, i. 29-33, ii. 7-9, 98, 

101, C. de Smedt and J. de Backer, Acta sanctorum Hi- 

bernica, pp. 805-818, Edinburgh, 1888; J, O'Hanlon, 

Livea of the Irish Saints, iii. 115, Dublin [1875]. 

CIBORIUM, si-b6'ri-um: Originally the canopy 
which, borne by four columns, surmounted the 
altar, but afterward specially applied to the vessel 
in which the host was kept. See Baldachin; 
Vessels, Sacred, § 3. 

CILICIUM, si-lis'i-um (CILICE): A gaiment of 
coarse goat’s hair, such as was worn in ancient 
times by soldiers, sailors, and peasants; made 
principally in Cilicia, whence the name. It was 
worn by penitents on Maundy Thursday at their 
reconciliation in the church. The same name was 
applied from about the end of the fourth century 
to the hair shirt worn by monks and other ascetics 
next to the skin as a measure of self-discipline. 
Cassian knows of the practise, but disapproves it 
as an innovation, and as tending to vainglory, 
besides hindering the monk in his daily task. The 
custom, however, spread widely, and became a 
normal characteristic of the ascetic. The hair 
shirt was worn either constantly or at certain times. 
Sometimes it was replaced by a girdle of the same 
material, worn about the legs or arms, or (after the 
sixteenth century) by one made of wire, sometimes 
with sharp points turned inward. (A. Hauck.) 

CrRCUMCBLLIONES, ser"cmn-seF'i-6'niz: North 
African fanatics who appear in the Donatist contro- 
versy about 340. That they were of pagan origin 
(Thummel, pp. 85-86) can not be proved, nor did 
Donatist schism call them into being — they had 
already sprung up from both ecclesiastical and 
social conditions. They seem to have called them- 
selves agonistid (with reference to II Tim. iv. 7) 
and designated their leaders, Axido and Fasir, as 
leaders of the saints. The Donatist Tichonius 
characterizes them as " superstitious ” because of 
their unnecessary religious observances including 
things not regularly instituted, and as seekers after 
martyrdom; he says they overrun whole provinces 
because they can not live in peace with others any- 
where, That they were socialistic appears from 
attacks upon property, the use of threatening 
letters and violence to prevent the execution of 
properly imposed sentences, and their interference 
between masters and slaves. Donatus of Bag©, 
a Donatist bishop, endeavored to make use of them 
against the orthodox party, and this led to an out- 
break of persecution in North Africa. See Dona- 
TISM. 

Bibliography: W. Thiimmel, Ztar BeurtheUung dea Dova- 

tiamua, Halle, 1893; and literature under Donatism. 

CERCUMCISION : Strictly and properly, the 
removal of the foreskin (or a portion of it), accom- 
plished by drawing the part forward and cutting 
transversely — ^whence the name, from circumddere, 
" to cut around.” The word is loosely used, how- 
ever, and often does not have this precise sig- 
nification. Mutilations of the sexual organs of 
both male and female are common as general 
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national or tribal customs of peoples in the bar- 
barous or semicivilized state. The first of such 
mutilations to become known to modern Europe 
was circumcision as practised by Jews 
Meaning and Mohammedans (true circumcision 
and Use of as defined above), by whom the cus- 
the Term, tom has been carried on to the higher 
stages of culture. When wider knowl- 
edge of the earth and its inhabitants brought to 
light other more or less similar customs, it was natu- 
re to give to each the name already known. So 
it has come about that practises differing widely in 
operative method and results, if not in significance 
and origin, are all alike called circumcision,’' 
and the term, in actual usage, is almost synony- 
mous with mutilation of the sexual organs. A 
complete and satisfactory study of circumcision 
has not yet been published. When it is, the first 
endeavor will necessarily be to clear up the con- 
fusion of thought manifest in this vague use of the 
term and resulting from it. Preliminary to a fruit- 
ful investigation, the various mutilations must be 
precisely defined and named, their relations must 
be determined, and such as may not properly 
be classed and considered with circumcision must 
be set aside. Incidentally this introductory study 
will probably modify somewhat — ^perhaps very 
considerably — ^the statements now common con- 
cerning the wide extent of circumcision, ascribing 
it as an indigenous practise to Africa, Asia, North 
and South America^ Australia, and the islands of 
the Pacific. 

In the search for significance and origin prac- 
tically no help is to be obtained directly from 
any people who circumcise. The explanation uni- 
formly given and considered quite sufficient by the 
givers is We follow the custom of the 
Significance fathers.” Indirectly, however — ^by 
and noting and comparing details of the 
Origin. operation, and acts and remarks con- 
nected with it or with the circumcised 
and uncircumcised states — significance may be dis- 
covered. Circumcision serves as a national or 
tribal sign (Hebrews, Jews, and certain African 
tribes), or a mark of distinction for classes or indi- 
viduals (ancient Egypt [?], cf. Josephus, Apion, 
ii. 14; Clement of Alexandria, Strom.j i. 15; Origen 
on Rom. ii. 13; negroes of the Niger delta, cf. 
Journal of the Anthropologicol Institute, xxix., new 
ser., ii., 1899, p. 56). It passes as a bodily adorn- 
ment (cf. the peculiar Masai mutilation, best de- 
scribed in V erhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fur Anthropologic, Apr. 27, 1895, pp. [302]-[303]; 
cf. H. H. Johnston, The KiUma-njaro Expedition, 
London, 1886, p. 412, note). It is regarded as a 
hygienic precaution or grounded in reasons of 
physiology (for cleanliness, to moderate sexual 
desire, to prevent venereal diseases, to secure off- 
spring, to remove an abnormal development, etc.). 
The operation marks the entrance to maturity, 
being closely connected with the so-called initiation 
ceremonies, and sometimes a severe test of courage 
and endurance (cf. C. Niebuhr, BeschrefJbung von 
Ardbien, Copenhagen, 1772, p. 269; R. F. Bur- 
ton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to EU 
Medinah and Meccak, vol. iii,, London, 1856, p. 80, 


note;* David Livingstone, Missionary Travels 
and Researches in South Africa, New York, 1858, 
pp. 164-165; Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, vi., 1874, 
pp. 37-38; C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deser- 
ta, vol. i., Cambridge, 1888, pp. 128-120; accounts for 
South America, collected by Floss, see below); the 
circumcised state is necessary to the full enjoyment 
of the rights and privileges of manhood (cf. refer- 
ences already cited and Zeitschrift fwr allgemeine 
Erdhunde, neue Folge, iv., 1858, p. 357, for the 
island of Rook, east of New Guinea; J. Sibree, The 
Great African Island [Madagascar], London, 1880, 
p. 217). Such explanations may account for the 
retention of the practise in later times; but they are 
speculations of a more advanced culture and do not 
indicate the origin, which must be consistent with 
primitive knowledge and thought. Nor is the 
origin foxmd by naming circumcision a rite of 
religion. It remains to explain why and how this 
peculiar mutilation became a religious rite, and the 
attempts to do so (making it a development of 
phallic worship, or of human sacrifice as a substitu- 
tionary act, or symbolic) are, like the explanations 
already referred to, products of later times and too 
conjectural to be convincing. As a matter of fact, 
in most cases religious significance is not apparent. 
It has been asserted among the ancient Mexicans; 
but a careful examination of the early accounts 
offers little support for the statement that they 
either circumcised or practised any distinctly sexual 
mutilation. It is found among Hebrews and Mo- 
hammedans. The case of the former will be con- 
sidered below. The latter have adopted it as a 
part of their religion because the first Mohammed- 
ans observed it, and with them it was already the 
'' custom of the fathers.” The more intelligent seem 
to have regarded it as one of the requirements of 
common decency (it is not commanded in the 
Koran, but taken for granted — cf. the fact that 
there is no mention of circumcision in the decalogue 
or the older laws of the Pentateuch. The com- 
mentators class it as one of the usages of fitrah, 
natural religion”; cf. J. Wellhausen, Reste arahi- 
schen Heidentums, Berlin, 1897, pp. 167 sqq.). The 
Bedouin women of Medain Salih may be allowed 
to speak for the more ignorant and primitive (cf. 
Doughty, ut sup., vol. i., p. 410). And some con- 
nection with the sexual life is the significance most 
frequent, most prominent, and most primitive, so 
far as information goes (cf. references already cited 
and Zeitschrift filr Ethnologic, x., 1878, p. 399; 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, x., 1864-65, p. 222; 
Revue Anthropologic, 2d ser., iv., 1881, p. 292; 
V erhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft filr Anthro- 
pologie, Apr. 28, 1877, p. [180]; Zeitschrift filr 
Ethnologie, x., 1878, p. 18; A. Bastian, Die deutsche 
Expedition an der Loango-Kiiste, Jena, 1874, p. 
177; Riedel and Valentijn for Dutch East Indies, 
quoted in Floss, Knabenbeschneidung, pp. 21, 22, 
^). To conclude that the primary significance is 
indicated herein is consistent with the knowledge 
and conditions of the time when circumcision must 


*The Dote is omitted in later editions of Burton. It is 
copied by Julius Wellhlausen in the first edition of bis Beete 
arabiscken UeidentuTns (Berlin, 1887), p. 215, and omitted 
in the second edition. 
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have arisen; it is easier to explain the other sig- 
nificances as secondary to this than to explain it 
as secondary to any of them; and the conclusion 
is confirmed by the fact and phenomena of “ female 
circumcision ’’ (improperly so called), i.e., the 
cutting off of the internal labia, which is almost, 
if not quite, as common as the male mutilation and 
as a rule accompanies it — a fact whicli has gener- 
ally been ignored and its significance strangely 
overlooked. 

In the circumcision of Hebrews and Jews three 
things are noteworthy: (1) Its marked religious 
significance; (2) the early age at which 

Hebrew the operation is performed; (3) the 
and Jewish absence of all trace of a female muti- 

Circum- lation. Evidence is not at hand to 
cision. prove indisputably whether these 
features are original or secondary. 
The Biblical data are scanty, and when they were 
committed to writing primitive practises were 
already followed because they were the custom 
of the fathers.’’ Circumcision is stated to be “ a 
token of the covenant ” and the covenant itself, 
and its institution is attributed to the Almighty 
(Gen. xvii. 10 — 11). It was regarded as the indis- 
pensable requisite to the right relation with God, 
participation in his worship, and a share in his favor 
being exacted of “ strangers ” and slaves (Gen. 
xvii. 12-14; Ex. xii. 43-48) — ^in later times of prose- 
lytes. The popular mind went a step further and 
looked upon circumcision as the guaranty of the 
divine favor, a conception strenuously combated 
by the prophets (Jer. iv. 4, \’i. 10, ix. 25-26; 
Ezek. xliv. 9; cf. Deut. x. 16, xxx. 6). These 
ideas appear in the New Testament (Acts vii. 8, 
51, XV. 1; Rom. ii. 28-29, iv. 11). Indications 
are not lacking, however, that in its origin and early 
significance Hebrew circumcision did not differ 
from that of other peoples.* ** If the statement that 
‘‘ Ishmael was thirteen years old when he was 
circumcised ” (Gen. xvii. 26) preserves an old and 
true tradition, it indicates that the age in early 
times was the usual one of maturing manhood. 
The account of a general circumcising at Gilgal in 
the time of Joshua (Josh. v. 2-9) has still more the 
mark of an old tradition, which the scribe who 
wrote it down thought necessary to explain in the 
light of the custom of his own time (verses 4-7 
being generally considered an interpolation); if 
so, it evidences that the Hebrews originally cir- 
cumcised at the same age as other peoples, and 
the circumcision of a number at one time, with the 
hint of a special place of circumcision, is in accord 
with custom frequently found (cf. B. Stade, in 
ZATW: vi., 1886, pp. 132-142). The use of flint 
knives (cf. Ex. iv. 25) is also noteworthy, being 
a circumstance not mcommon, even after better 
cutting tools have been obtained, and indicating, 
perhaps, the antiquity of the practise. The Dinah 
story (Gen. xxxiv.) makes circumcision a pre- 
requisite to marriage. The passage Ex. iv. 24-26, 
commonly called (with slight reason) J’s account 


*Cf. Stade, quoted in Floss, jffnabewbcecA-neidvnfr. p. 12: 

** In preesHic tlnia circumcision in Israel was solely a tribal 
sign; only in the Bxile did it acquire the significance of a 
religioTOs symbol (Heb. oth).” 


of the ori^n of circumcision, is evidently a muti- 
lated and incomplete fragment of a longer narrative, 
and the text of what is preserved is uncertain. Its 
meaning is well-nigh unintelligible and it affords no 
secure basis for inference. Yet, if anything is clear 
from it, it is a connection between circumcision and 
marriage or the sexual life (for an interesting dis- 
cussion of this passage, tracing parallels with the 
use made of the severed foreskin by various tribes, 
cf. H. P. Smith, in JBL, xxv., 1906, pp. 14-24). 

Charles C. Sherman, 

Bibliography: The literature is enormous, but much of it 
may be dismissed as “ freakish,” the subject being one 
which has naturally proved attractive to erratic minds; 
almost all of the more serious treatises consider the prac- 
tise too exclusively from the Biblical or Jewish point of 
view. The best treatment in existence is that of H. Floss, 
in Daa Kind in Braiich und Sitte der V olker, 2d ed., Leipsic, 
18S4, vol. i., pp. 342-394, with which should be compared 
the chapter on Der Ahachluss der Kinderiahre, vol. ii, pp. 
411-446. The same author^s Geachichtliches und Ethnch- 
logischea Hher Knabenbeschneidung, Leipsic, 1885 (reprinted 
from Archiv fiLr Geachicfite der Mediein und m^iciniache 
Geographic, viii., 1885), is a partial repetition of what is 
contained in the earlier work with not much that is new. 
An article. Die Beachneidung, by R. Andree, in Archiv flir 
Anthropologie, xiii (1880'), pp. 53-78, is worth consulting 
with Floss, who by no means exhausted all the material 
available when he wrote. Since then a large amount of 
valuable matter has accumulated in the pages of anthro- 
pological and ethnographical journals, the works of special 
investigators, and books of travel. The studies of the 
natives of Australia by Baldwin Spencer, F. J. Gillen, 
A. W. Howitt, and others may be specially mentioned. 
Die Beachneidung in ihrer geachichUichen, ethnographiachen, 
religidaen und medidniachen Bedeutung, ed. A. Glassberg, 
Berlin, 1896, is a sane treatment of various phases of the 
subject. The works on the Mosaic law, Old Testament 
theology, Hebrew archeology, and the Biblical commen- 
taries may be consulted for the conventional treatment; 
and for Jewish conceptions and practises, JE, iV, 92-102. 

CIRCUMCISION OF CHRIST, FESTIVAL OR 
See New-Year’s Festival. 

CISTERCIANS, sis-ter'shians. 

Origin and Character of the Order ($1). 

Golden Age of the Order (§ 2). 

Gradual Decay of the Order (§ 3). 

History Since the Reformation (§ 4). 

A certain Robert (d. 1108; life in ASB, Apr., iii. 
662-678) retired from his position ajs prior at Mon- 
tier la Celle to become head of a company of an- 
chorites in the forest of Moltoe, northwest of 
Dijon. The monks objected to his strict rule, 
however, and in 1098 with twenty followers he 
withdrew and founded a monastery 
I. Origin at Citeaux (Lat. Cistercium, 20 m. s.e, 
and Char- of Dijon) in Burgimdy. A papal 
acter of the command required Mm to return to 
Order. Moltoe (1099), and he was succeeded 
as abbot at Citeaux by Alberic, who 
composed the Instituta monachorum Cisterciensium 
de Molismo vmierUium, Alberic was succeeded by 
the able and pious Englishman Harding (or Stephen; 
see HARBiNa), who came near seeing the end of the 
monastery for want of novices. But the en- 
trance of the young Bernard (see Bernard of 
CiAiRVATJx) and tMrty of his friends brought a 
change. From this time on the number of monks 
increased and daughter monasteries were estab- 
lished— at La Fert4, 1113; Pontigny, 1114; Morimud 
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and Clairvaux, 1115. Bernard became abbot of 
the last. To these establisliments others were 
added by Citeaux and the daughter foundations. 
It soon appeared necessary to regulate the relation 
of the monasteries to one another, and this was done 
in a manner which formed a new stage in the devel- 
opment of monasticism; for the first time a union 
of monasteries was effected by a formal constitu- 
tion. The Charta charitatis, the result of the delib- 
erations of the abbots, formed the b.asis, which was 
further expanded by resolutions of subsequent 
general chapters. 

The characteristic peculiarities of the order may 
be comprised in the following points: (1) A strict 
observance of the letter of the rule of Benedict. 
(2) The greatest simplicity, even poverty, in the 
mode of life; the very churches should be devoid 
of all show and adornment. (3) The subsistence 
of the monasteries to be derived exclusively from 
agriculture and cattle-raising — an arrangement 
from wliich sprang the importance that the order 
obtained in the cultivation of the land and colo- 
nization. (4) Besides the monks, lay brothers 
{conversi, laid, harbati) are also to be received; as 
the monk, in accordance with the regulations, 
while not freed entirely from labor, has mostly to 
devote himself to devotion and choir-service, so the 
lay brother is chiefly occupied with manual labor; 
the example of Mary and Martha is often quoted; 
there were also laborers {mercenarii, afterward 
called familiares) mentioned as early as the statutes 
of Alberio, who were freemen ser^dngfor pay (since 
the possession of serfs was precluded on principle). 
(5) As concerns the relation of parent and daughter 
monasteries, each monastery has a certain authority 
over its filiations. At the head stands Ctteaux, 
but the four oldest under-monasteries also enjoy 
an exceptional position: their abbots visit tlio 
mother monastery once every year, and with Ci- 
teaux, one of them stands at the head of each of the 
five divisions (linecc) of the order. But all these 
authorities are subject to the general chapter, which 
meets annually at Citeaux, in which all abbots have 
a voice, and which has not only the highest legis- 
lative power, but also the decision in all cases of 
questions which may arise. (6) It was con- 
sidered highly important at the beginning that 
there should be no loosening of diocesan bonds. 
The foremost representative of this idea is Bernard 
(cf. De nwribus et officiis, ix. 33-37, in MPL, clxxxii. 
830-834; De Consid., III. iv. 4-18). Afterward, 
however, this principle was greatly neglected. In 
almost dl these regulations can be perceived a 
contrast to those of the Guniacensians, and this 
contrast was intentional, for the latter were con- 
sidered as having apostatized from the true nature 
of monasticism. Bernard also at first was severe 
and bitter against them but later he was 

much more lenient (Apol. ad Guill). Peter the 
Venerable of Cluny was still more friendly (ef., 
e.g., his EpisL, I 28, in MPL, clxxxix. 112-159; 
iv. 17=ccxxix. of the letters of Bernard, MPL, 
dxxadi. 398-417). Thus the tension was relaxed, 
but did not disappear altogether. Devotion to the 
Virgin Mary, the tendency of the time, was not 
only accepted by the Cistercians, but their fervency 


heightened it. Mary is the patroness of the order; 
the general chapter of 1134 declares that all 
churches of the order shall be dedicated to her, 
and it devoted to her a special liturgical office on 
Saturday. 

The golden age of the order extends to the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Different 
causes contributed to a powerful 

2 . Colden growth of the order; besides the 

Age of the monastic tendency of the age, there 
Order. were especially the personality and 
the labor of Bernard, who is con- 
sidered as the real saint of the order, and from him 
the Cistercians arc frequently called Bernardinos. 
Pious contemplation was coupled with activity in 
agriculture and strictly regulated authoritative re- 
lations and government, in which all took part. 
At the death of Bernard the number of convents 
was 288, and in vain did the general chapter try 
to stop their increase; at the end of the century 
there were 529 abbeys, to which were added yet 
M2 in the thirteentli century until about 1270. 
Then began a standstill. During the fourteenth 
century forty-one were added,* in the fifteenth 
century twenty-six, so that the whole number was 
738 during the medieval period. In the mean 
time some foundations were discontinued: to the 
linea Clarcevallis belong 353 (half of the entire 
number). From Franco to Hungary, Poland, and 
Livonia; from Sweden to Portugal; from Scotland 
to Sicily, Cistercian monasteries were found. Dur- 
ing the period of prosperity the connection with 
Citeaux and the other mother monasteries was 
maintained. In the outward construction of the 
monasteries as well as in the mode of life of the 
monks, especially in the regulation of religious 
worship, a conformity existed which imited the 
Cistercians of the different countries among them- 
selves and separated them from all other commu- 
nities. In the Spanish peninsula the knightly 
orders of Alcantara, Calatrava, and Truxillo (qq.v.); 
in Portugal the order of A viz (q.v.) were connected 
with the Cistercians. In northeastern Germany 
and further to the east the Cistercians rendered 
great service to civilization by their colonizing 
activity. Marshes were drained and forests were 
cleared; orchards and vineyards were planted on 
a gigantic scale; and cattle and sheep were raised. 
The improvement of its property was the principal 
aim of each monastery. This period has been 
lucidly described by Winter (cf . , however, Hauck, 
KD, iv., Leipsic, 1903). During the twelfth century 
and into the middle of the thirteenth the Cistercians 
occupied an important position in the government 
of the Church. Not a few of them were made 
cardinals. Arnold of Citeaux under Innocent III. 
undertook the crusade against the Albigenscs. 
Innocent III. charged them with so many things 
that the chapter of 1211 asked for moderation. 
Honorius III. and Innocent IV, overwhelmed them 
with privileges. 

In the task of influencing spiritually the masses 
the mendicant friars took precedence of the Cis- 
tercians. The great facility with which they 
went from place to place made them at the same 
time more efficient instruments for the popes. 
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Tension between the two orders is evident in the 
exclusion of the mendicant friars from the studies 
of tlic Cistercians, and in the rule that 

3. Gradual no member of the order should go 
Decay of to confession to a priest of another 
the Order, order. Yet the decay of the order was 

due mainly and essentially to inner 
causes. The riches accumulated through industry 
and economy gradually exercised a detrimental 
influence on the life of the brothers. The remark 
of Ca^sarius of Heistcrbach (q.v.) on the ancient 
monasteries, ** Religion brought forth riches, riches 
destroyed religion,'' proved true also with regard 
to the Cistercians. To this must bo added the 
impossibility of further colonization. Deprived of 
its strongest outward incentive, the order rapidly 
declined in inner zeal and energy. The life became 
lax. General chapters sought to stem the tide, 
and popes also tried to interfere (as Clement IV. in 
1265 and Benedict XII. in 1335). The fourteenth 
century and later witnessed the financial decay of 
many monasteries. Under the laxity of discipline 
and the increasing demoralization the former in- 
dustry and strict economy suffered. While it 
proved impossible to reform the entire order, two 
new congregations were organized in the fifteenth 
century, the Congregatio regular is observantice 
regnorum Hispanicorum in Spain (1425) and the 
Congregatio Italica S. Bemardi, definitively con- 
firmed by Julius II. in 1511 in Lombardy and 
Tuscany, which separated almost entirely from the 
order and observed greater strictness. It must also 
be mentioned that, under the incitement of the 
mendicant friars, the Cistercians cultivated scien- 
tific pursuits to a certain degree and founded 
stvdia generalia, of which the college of St. Bernard 
at Paris was the most important. These measures, 
however, were not sufficient to induce scientific 
productiveness on a large scale, and services ren- 
dered by the Cistercians in that line are insig- 
nificant compared with those of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans. 

Through the Reformation the order lost all its 
possessions in England and Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, and the greater 

4. History part in Germany- It retained them 
Since the in France, but after the concordat of 
Reforma- 1516 it suffered under the appoint- 

tion. ment of abbots in commendam by the 
royal power. Even the Counter- 
reformation did not help the order much. It had 
no more any important practical tasks, and the 
large body of the order proved incapable of re- 
turning to the austerity of ancient monasticism. 
Nevertheless, efforts of this kind were not wanting 
and led in part to the formation of new branches, 
such as the Congregatio husitana, confirmed in 
1567 by Pius V., the Fcuillants after 1506, who 
spread in Prance and Italy, and others in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The reform, 
surpassing in austerity even the Carthusians, which 
was introduced by Abbot Ranc6 in the monastery 
of La Trappe did not attain to much importance 
until after the French Revolution. From these 
branches must be distinguished the congregations, 
improperly so called, winch united after the fashion 


of provinces, when the lineoB and the relation of 
filiation had lost much of their importance, such 
as the Polish or Pelpline and the Upper German, 
with the monastery Salem (SalmansweiltT) as center. 
Many interesting df* tails concerning conditions in the 
seventeenth century are learned from notes of a monk 
of Raittenhaslach {Drey Eaisen nach Cistertz, Osier- 
cienser-Chronik, iv.,1892,45sqq.)in 1605, 1609, and 
1615, and in Joseph Meglinger's Iter Cisterdense von 
1067 (ilf PL, clxxxv. 1565-1622), and from the jour- 
ney of Abbot Laurentius Scipio of Ossegg to the gen- 
eral chapter in the year 1667 {Cisterdenser-Chronikj 
\dii. , 1 896, 289). In spite of all losses, the nmnber of 
Cistercian monasteries was still great in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century. From that time on the 
order received blows which left only a few scanty 
remains of this once powerful community. In 
Austria Joseph II. confiscated a large number of 
the monasteries; the French Revolution dissolved 
the order in its mother country; its most vener- 
able places, Citeaux and Clairvaux, have since then 
been partly destroyed. New losses were caused 
by the decree of 1803 passed by the imperial depu- 
tation and by the secularization in Prussia in 1810. 
In 1834 the abbeys in Portugal and in 1835 those 
in Spain were abolished, and the like fate befell 
the Polish under Nicholas I. On the other hand, 
a restoration of the former abbey Senanquo in the 
Vaucluse took place in 1854, which was followed by 
the founding of some others. 

At present the order consists of: I. The Obser- 
vantia communis, comprising (1) the Congregatio S. 
Bernardi in Italia; (2) the vicariate in Belgium; 

(3) the Austro-Hungarian province of the order; 

(4) the Swiss-German province. II. The Ohser- 
vantia media, to which belong (1) the congregation 
of Senanque; (2) the Trappenses mitigati of Casa- 
mari. III. The Observantia stricta (Trappists), 
who, however, were entirely separated in 1892 
from the jurisdiction of the general abbot chosen 
by the Observantia communis. More particulars 
concerning the present organization and rules of 
the different congregations are given in the article 
Ueber die Observanzen der Cisterdenserin. the Osier- 
cienser-Chronik, (1895), 117 sqq. 

S. M. Deutsch. 

Bibliography; The only reliable sotirce for the early his- 
tory of Citeaux is the Exordium ordinis Ciaterciensia (the 
so-called Exordium paTvum)^ by Stephen Harding, in 
MPL, clxvi. 1501-10. Of a partly legendary character 
is the Exordium magnum O, C., MPL, clxxxv. 995-1198. 
For the time from 1115 to 1153 Bernard of Clairvaux 
and the older biographies of him must be consulted. An 
important source for the history of the order are the reso- 
lutions of the general chapters, of which the most copi- 
ous collection is in Martfene and Durand, Thesaurus 
novus, iv. 1243-1646, Paris, 1717. The basis of all later 
works on the order is L. Janauschek, Originum Osier- 
cimsiuTTi, vol. a., Vienna, 1877, containing the first trust- 
worthy list of all Cistercian abbeys. Collections of the 
regulations of the order are contained in P. Guiga^d, 
Lee Monument primitifa de 7a rhgle Cififercic?ine, Dijon, 
1878; Nomaaticon aeu antiquiorea 0, C. conatituiiones a 
JiUiano Paria, Fulcardimontia abhate collectce, Paris, 1664, 
edifio nova . , . uaque ad noatra tempera deducta a R. P. 
Hug. Siialon, Solesmes, 1892. Consult further: C. de 
Visoh, E^liotheca acriptorum sacri 0. C., Douai. 1649, 
Cologne, 1656; B. Tassier, Bibliotheca patrum Ciaterden- 
sium, 2 vols., Bonofonte, 1660-69; Angelus Manrique, 
Ciaterdenaium . . . annalium tomi iv, Lyons, 1642—69 
(reaching to the year 1236; very important, yet to be 
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used with critical care); D’Arbois de Juhainville, Etudes 
9 ur Vital interieur des abbayes Cisterciennea au IS, et au 
13. aiiclea, Paris, 1850; Franz Winter, Die Cisteraienaer 
des Tiordostlichen Devischlanda bis sum Aujtreten der Betr- 
telorden, 3 vols., Gotha, 1868-71 (an excellent work). 
Many contributions are found in Studien und Mitteilungen 
aua dem Benediktiner und Ciaterdenaerorden, Wurzburg, 
1879 sqq., and in the Ciatercienserchronikf Bregenz, 1889 
sqq. The literature on the different monasteries is found 
in Janauschek, ut sup. Additional material may be 
found in J. L. von Mosheim, Inatitutes of Eccl. Hiatt ii. 
44, London, 1863; R. 0. Trench, Lectures on Medieval 
Church Hist, pp. 110 sqq., New York, 1878; H. 0. Shel- 
don, Hist, of the Christian Church; ffie Mediceval Churchy 
pp. 271-287, ib. 1894; W. W. Capes, Eng. Church in 14th 
and 15th CentuneSy passim, ib. 1900; W. R. W. Stephens, 
Eng. Churchy 1066-127Sy pp. 213, 265-263, ib. 1901; 
Cistercian Order y its Object, its Rule. By a secular Priest 
Cambridge, U. S., 1905; W. A. P. Mason, Beginnings^ of 
the Cistercian Order^ in Transactions of die Royal Historical 
Sodeti/y xiv (1905); Schaff, Christian Church, v. i., pp. 337 
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CITIES IN PALESTINE. 

Origin (§ 1). 

Cities and Villages (§ 2). 

Sites and Names (§ 3). 

Features and Characteristics (§ 4). 

The Israelitic cities west of the Jordan in most 
cases were of Canaanite origin. An astonishing 
number of fortified places is named in. 

I. Origin, the Amama letters and in the Egyp- 
tian lists. These walled cities were 
ruled by petty princes, whose authority extended 
to the neighboring villages. Examples of such 
strongholds are Jerusalem, Gezer, Lachish, Megiddo, 
etc. The Old Testament narrators were well aware 
that these cities were conquered by the Israelites 
only at a relatively late period (cf., e.g., the case of 
Jerusalem, II Sam. v. 6-9). There were, however, 
cities of Israelitic origin. Many settlements of the 
invading tribes must have grown gradually into 
villages and cities, which were later walled in (Josh, 
xix. 50; I Kings xii. 25). In the Greek period the 
founding of cities was quite usual; in many cases, 
however, some older city was merely enlarged and 
renamed. Herod the Great was especially de- 
voted to building (see Herod and his Family). 
Csesarea, Phasselis, and Herodeion, Alexandreion, 
Hyrcania, and other strongholds were built during 
his reign. 

City and village are always distinguished in the 
Old Testament; a city is a walled stronghold 
{Hr homah, Lev, xxv. 30), in contrast to the unpro- 
tected villages and the scattered hamlets 

Lev. xxv. 31; heplmim, I Chron. 

2 . Cities xxvii. 25). Further, in the cities, the 
and seats of the princes and the lords of 
Villages, the land, civilization made more rapid 
progress than in the open country. At 
times this distinction was unusually marked, for, in 
the various migrations which overran the land, the 
invaders first occupied the open country, while the 
cities remained for a long time in the hands of the 
original inhabitants. Among both the Canaanites 
and the Israelites the unprotected villages were 
under the jurisdiction of the cities (cf. the expres- 
sion '' mother in Israel/' applied to a city, II Sam. 
XX. 19, and ^*a city and the villages thereof,” Num. 
xxi. 25, 32, xxxii. 42). In the Greek period the 
distinction was that the cities (jpoleis) had a con- 


stitution and privileges different from those of the 
villages (komai ; cf. kdtnopoleis in Mark i. 38). 

The choice of a site for a settlement was 
largely determined by the presence of a supply of 
water, though Jerusalem is a note- 

3 . Sites worthy exception. Numerous places 
and are named after their fountains — 
Names. En-gedi (“ Fountain of the Kid ”), 
En-shemesh Fountain of the Sun ”), 
and others. Another consideration was that the 
site should afford a certain protection; elevations 
were therefore preferred. All larger fortified cities 
were built upon hills or mountain slopes. It is 
generally difficult to explain the names of towns; 
except where the common appellations are used 
Cayin, ''fountain”; beth, "house”; Hr, "city”; 
etc.). The common attempts at etymological 
explanation may generally be rejected, for the 
names usually belong to the ancient pre-Israeli tic 
language, and have often changed greatly in the 
course of centuries. In the explanations given 
in the Old Testament the name has often evidently 
given rise to the legend (e.g., Gilgal, which is ex- 
plained to signify the rolling off of a reproach, Josh. 
V. 9). It may be remarked that many places bore 
the name of the divinity who was worshiped there 
(Beth-el, "the Seat of El”; Beth-shemesh, "the 
House of the Sun etc.). It is imlikely that two 
names were in use for the same place in the earliest 
period. Most of such cases found in the Old Testa- 
ment seem either to have arisen from misunder- 
standing, or else to have been adapted for harmo- 
nistic purposes. For example Jebus- Jerusalem is a 
name freely invented from the tribal name of the 
Jebusites. Only in the Greek period did a change 
of names become the fashion (Samaria to Sebaste, 
etc.). 

Aided by the excavations at Megiddo Taanach, 
Gezer, Lachish, and elsewhere, the picture of an 
ancient city can be reconstructed to a 
4 * Features certain extent. Confined to a small 
and Char- space, with thick walls made of clay 
acteristics. bricks or of medium-sized rough- 
hewn stones, these cities may be com- 
pared in many respects to those found to-day in 
Palestine, The streets were narrow and tortuous; 
the houses (see House) were small; and the gate or 
gates, close to which was the only open square 
(Gen. xxiii. 10; Buth iv. 1; II Sam. xv. 2; II 
Kings vii. 1, etc.), were built in an angle of the wall. 
The houses usually had the natural rock for their 
rear wall; indeed, they were little more than en- 
larged caves built up in front. The roofs of the 
lower houses formed the street in front of those 
built higher up; paved streets are first found in the 
time of the Herods (Josephus, Ant., XX. ix. 7). A 
regular police is not employed even now, but night 
watchmen are mentioned in the Old Testament 
(Ps. cxxvii. 1; Cant. iii. 3, v. 7; Isa. xxi. 11). 
The work of cleaning the streets was left to the 
dogs (Isa. V. 25; see Doas), Trades and shops of 
the same kind were grouped together in particular 
streets (see Commerce among the Ancient 
Israelites; Handicrafts, Hebrew). Every 
walled city must have been well supplied with 
cisterns in the rocks, for it was rarely possible to 
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introduce water from outside within the circuit of 
the walls; uncovered pools were common (see 
Jerusalem; Water Supply in Palestine). 

I. Benzinger. 

Bibliography: A. Billerbeck, Der Festungsbau im alien 
Orient, Leipsic, 1903; the publications of the PEF, par- 
ticularly the Survey of Western Palestine, 7 vols., and of 
Eastern Palestine, 1 vol.; C. R. Conder, Tent Work in 
Palestine, 1880; idem, Heth and Moab, 1883; G. Schu- 
macher, Across the Jordan, 1886; idem, The Jaulan, 1888; 
G. Armstrong, Names and Places in the O. and N. T. and 
Apocrypha, 1887; F. Petrie, Tel el Hesy, Lachish, 1891; 
F. J. Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 1894; and the 
Quarterly Statements. Consult also the literature under 
Palestine and under the articles discussing the several 
cities. 

CITY MISSIONS. 

I. In Germany. 

H. In the United States. 

The New York City Mission (§1). 

L In Germany: City missions constitute one form 
of home mission work, necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions of life in large cities and because the 
needs and moral shortcomings caused by these 
conditions can be supplied and corrected most 
usefully and effectively by a union of existing 
activities and by a uniform plan of action. A city 
mission was organized in Glasgow in 1826 by David 
Nasmiths (q.v.), who as secretary of twenty-three 
Christian societies saw the necessity of uniting 
them more closely and employing a number of 
faithful workers in missionary service without con- 
nection with an individual congregation. His 
suggestion was followed by the city of London in 
1835, under the vigorous cooperation of Lord 
Shaftesbury (q.v.) . In Germany it was J. H. Wichem 
(q.v.) who, after his return from the Wittenberg 
Church Diet of 1848, suggested among the friends 
of the Rauhes Haus in Hamburg the organization 
of the “ Hamburg Society for the Inner Mission,” 
calling attention to the London City Mission. His 
association had the twofold task of bringing about 
a closer union of existing agencies and practising 
missionary activity in Hamburg after the model of 
London, with due regard, however, to specifically 
German conditions, by organizing special com- 
mittees for the visitation of the poor, for the care of 
needy artisans, for journeymen and apprentices, 
for the circulation of good literature, for the union 
of young merchants, and for the suppression of 
public immorality. In course of time these sep- 
arate committees were replaced by local district 
societies which were in close connection with their 
respective parishes and became the basis for similar 
societies in other cities. The first suggestion for 
similar efforts in Berlin proceeded also from Wich- 
em. But real success was not attained here until 
1874, when Dr. B. B. BrUckner, general superin- 
tendent of Berlin, devoted his energies to this work. 
His efforts were continued in 1877 by Court Preacher 
Adolf Stacker and Privy Councilor J. R. Bosse, the | 
latter minister of public worship and instruction, i 
They were assisted by two theological inspectors 
and thirteen city missionaries. In Apr., 1906, j 
there were six theological inspectors and sixty-two 
city missionaries, including eight women. During 
1905, 95,000 visits were made, including 4,677 
because of unbaptized children, 3,539 because of 


couples who had discarded the marriage ceremony, 
and 959 because of children brought into the crim- 
inal courts. Thirty-three hundred children were 
enrolled in sixty-nine Sunday-schools and religious 
services were held in twenty-four places. Other 
organizations which serve missionary purposes in 
Berlin are the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion ” (since 1882) ; “ St. Michael's Christian Asso- 
ciation” (since 1883); an association called 
^'Service for the Unemployed” (since 1882); and 
especially the '' City Committee (now called '' Main 
Association ”) for the Inner Mission ” (since 1899). 
According to statistics of 1899, seventy other cities of 
Germany had followed the example of Hamburg and 
Berlin. There is a distinction made between assist- 
ants of the congregations (Gemeindehelfer) and city 
missionaries in the more restricted sense of the word. 
The former confine themselves to the work of 
deacons, while the duties of city missionaries are of 
an evangelizing nature. The latter, therefore, aim 
to serve classes who are compelled to work on Sun- 
da3rs, and those who have no permanent home such 
as fishermen, seamen, the unemployed, and pris- 
oners. They also combat drunkenness and im- 
morality, circulate Christian tracts, and lecture to 
reconcile social distinctions. In ,1888, under the 
influence of the present emperor and empress, there 
was called into existence the “ Evangelical CJhurch. 
Aid Society” to support all efforts for the sup- 
pression of irreligious and immoral conditions in 
Berhn and other large cities and in the industrial 
districts of Prussia. A select committee of this 
association supports the existing city missions and 
tries to call others into life. (H. Rahlenbeck.) 

n. In the United States: City mission work is 
done in most of the larger cities of the United 
States, the call for such work being specially urgent 
here because so large a part of the enormous emi- 
gration from all over the world finds its permanent 
home in our cities. Many of these people who 
leave their church homes on the other side of the 
ocean would drift into utter godlessness were it 
not for the effort of the city missionary, who seeks 
them out and brings them into vital connection 
with some existing church organization. Further- 
more, the inevitable tendency toward the separa- 
tion of the well-to-do classes from the very poor 
leaves whole sections of some of our cities with only 
those whose incomes hardly suffice to maintain 
church services. Unless they are to be wholly 
abandoned, some outside means must be provided 
for their religious upbuilding — a legitimate field 
for city mission activity. 

There are three ways in which city mission 
work is carried on in the United States. Individual 
churches establish missions, which the mother 
church supports, and for which it furnishes both 
volunteer and paid workers. Such missions are 
often organized as churches, having the ordinances, 
but dependent on the mother church both for the 
necessary means of support and for ecclesiastical 
government. In other cases a denomination or- 
ganizes a city mission society, appealing to the 
denomination for the needed financial support, 
and directing the work along denominational lines. 
In New York City, for example, there are such 
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societies managed by the Methodist, the Baptist, 
and the Protestant Episcopal denominations. 
The third method is that of imdenominational 
work. The different denominations unite their 
forces, and put missionaries into the field, who are 
not supposed to teach the distinctive tenets of the 
denominations, but work directly and exclusively 
for the moral and spiritual regeneration of those 
to whom they are sent. 

Taking the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society, as the largest and oldest of such oganiza- 
tions, as a norm, the following may serve as an 
illustration of the methods of work. 

I. The New This society began over eighty years 

York City ago, and at first was purely volunteer 

Mission, in its corps of visitors. The aim was 
to visit the churchless population, 
and invite them to the house of God, at the same 
time leaving at each dwelling some religious litera- 
ture. In 1833 the first paid agent was employed, 
as the work had grown beyond the ability of the 
volunteers to accomplish all that was needed. At 
present there are between sixty and seventy paid 
workers, the majority of them being women, since 
women can do much work among the tenement 
house population that men can not accomplish. 
In 1866 the society was incorporated so as to be 
able to hold property. 

As churches followed their members to more 
favored portions of the city, large sections were 
left without church accommodations, maldng it 
necessary for the visiting missionaries to establish 
tenement house prayer-meetings and Sunday- 
schools. Some of those who were thus influenced 
for good asked to have the ordinances administered 
to them, which necessitated the erection of suitable 
structures for worship, and the carrying on of 
proper church activities. The first of these 
churches was built by the City Mission in 1867 
in a crowded part of the city. Because of the 
cosmopolitan nature of the population, preaching 
and teaching is carried on in English, German, 
Italian, Yiddish, Airabic, Greek, Japanese, and in 
English among the Chinese. In New York City 
overcrowding has gone on to an extent unknown 
elsewhere in the world. Many a block measuring 
only seven hundred feet by two hundred contains 
a population of 2,500 people. In certain districts 
whole blocks are fflled with Israelites, while in others 
only Italians are to be found, and in yet others only 
Bohemians or negroes — a condition which increases 
both the need and the difficulties of city mission 
work. 

In course of time the New York City Mission 
found it necessary to employ regularly trained 
nurses for those who for various good reasons could 
not go to a hospital. Furthermore, as time passed 
and experience grew it was found that many other 
things besides the preaching of the Word and the 
instruction of Sunday-school scholars was called 
for. The result was the establishment of what 
are called in modem parlance institutional 
churches,*^ aiming to minister to the threefold 
nature of man — ^to his body, his mind, and his 
spirit. This necessitates kindergarten work, library 
and gymnasium facilities with appropriate attend- 


ants, fresh-air work in the summer, and clubs of 
various kinds both for boys and girls. 

Regularly ordained men administer the ordi- 
nances, and the women missionaries aid in the work 
of house-to-house visitation. Since trained workers 
can do the best work, the City Mission years ago 
established a regular training-school. A building 
was purchased and fitted up where those in training 
live together under the care of a superintendent. 
The course is one year, and includes lectures and 
practical work. The total cost for each student is 
only $125,00 a year. 

At present the City Mission owns property to 
the amount of about $600,000 free of encumbrance. 
This includes three costly and well-equipped church 
buildings, a Christian workers' home where the 
women missionaries live, a training-school, and a 
sort of settlement house on the lower west side of 
the city, which has already in it an organized 
Italian Church. The annual expenditure is about 
$65,000 a year, which comes from purely voluntary 
sources. The doctrinal basis of the churches 
formed under the care of the society is the Apostles' 
Creed. The churches, of which there are two 
German, two Italian, and two English, govern 
themselves in all matters spiritual, though the 
directors of the City Mission hold the veto right 
over any action that the churches may take. This 
right has never been exercised. The property is 
held by the society, but the churches have the 
use of it without payment other than the usual 
offertory taken for actual expenses. This does not 
suffice for the defraying of all outlay by any means, 
and the City Mission provides the balance. Since 
its establishment the City Mission has received 
about $375,000 in legacies besides large gifts for 
the erection of its church edifices, 

A. F. SCHATTFFLBR. 

Bibliogrjlpht: On I, consult: E. G. Lehmann, D^e Stadt- 
misswn, Leipsic, 1876; E. Kayser, Die evangelische SiadU 
mission, Gotha, 1890; E. Evers, Die Berliner Siadtmis- 
^on, Berlin, 1902; T. Schafer, Leitfaden dcr inner en Mis- 
aion, Hamburg, 1903, and the periodical Fhegende Bltxtter 
aus dem RauJien Hause, 1849-1907. On II. consult: 
S. L. Loomis, Modern Cities and the Religious Problems, 
New York, 1887; W. S. Ufford, Fresh Air Charity in 
United States, ib. 1897; E. Judson, The Institutional 
Church, ib. 1899; J. Strong, Religious Movements for So- 
cial Betterment, ib. 1900; W. H. Tollman, The Better New 
York, ib. 1904. The best sources of information are af- 
forded by the reports of the various societies, annual and 
in some cases monthly, e.g., of the New York City Mission 
and Tract Society, The Brooklyn City Mission and Tract 
Society, The City Mission Society of Boston, The Albany 
City Tract and i^ssion Society; also the Circulars of In- 
formation of the Armour Mission in Chicago. For London 
consult: J. M. Weylland, These Fifty Years, London, 1884 
(deals with the London City Mission); C. Booth, Life and 
Labour, vols., ib. 1903 (in three series; one of these 
deals with the religious forces working upon city prob- 
lems). 

CIUDAD, JUAN (JOHN OF GOD). See Charity, 
Brothers of. 

CLAIRVAUX. See Bernard of Clairvaxix; 
Cistercians. 

CLAP, THOMAS ; Fifth president of Yale 
College; b. at Scituate, Mass., June 26, 1703; d. 
in New Haven Jan. 7, 1767. He was graduated at 
Harvard 1722; was minister of Windham, Conn., 
from 1725 till his induction as president of Yale, 
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1740. He was already noted for stringency of 
discipline and pronounced Calvinism, and as presi- 
dent his course was somewhat arbitrary and auto- 
cratic, but nevertheless was marked by regard for 
soimd scholarship and propriety. The college 
funds were increased in legitimate ways and two 
new buildings were added; the college church was 
organized and the professorship of divinity was 
established. He sympathized with the “ Old 
Lights ” in the disputes stirred up by White field 
and the revival preaching of his time. He resigned 
the presidency in 1766, a few months before his 
death. Besides many controversial pamphlets he 
wrote An Essay on the Nature and Foundation of 
Moral Virtue and Obligation, intended for a text- 
book (New Haven, 1765), and The Annals or His- 
tory of Yale College (1766). 

Bibliography: F. B. Dexter, in the Papers of the Nevo Haven 

Colony Historical Society, v. 247-274, New Haven, 1894. 

CLARE (CLARA), SAINT, AND THE POOR 
CLARES: The founder of an order of women 
parallel to the Franciscans, and the order itself. 
Clara Scefi was bom at Assisi, of a noble family, 
July 16, 1191. At the age of eighteen she was ex- 
pecting to be married, when a sermon of St. Francis 
showed her the vanity of earthly things. Under 
his direction she put on sackcloth and went out to 
beg for the poor. On Palm Sunday (Mar. 18, 1212), 
she took the three vows, and went to reside pro- 
visionally in the Benedictine convent of St. Paul. 
Soon she was joined by her younger sister Agnes, 
and Francis made a little cloister for them near 
the church of St. Damian. Others, including her 
mother and youngest sister, joined her here; and 
she acted as head of the community until her death, 
Aug. 11, 1253. She was canonized by Alexander 
IV. in 1255. 

The growth of her order was rapid; and it was 
not long before all the larger towns to which the 
Franciscans came had also a convent of Poor Clares. 
At the end of the sixteenth century, even after the 
Reformation had diminished the number, there 
were still 900 houses, with some 25,000 sisters, 
under the immediate direction of the general of 
the Franciscans, and a scarcely smaller number 
under the diocesan bishops. 

Until 1219 Clare and her associates had nothing 
but the oral counsels of Francis to follow. In 1219 
Cardinal Ugolino gave them the rule of St. 
Benedict, with some additions in the direction of 
severity. Later, Francis and Ugolino drew up for 
them a rule in Welve chapters, analogous to that 
of the Friars Minor. It prescribed the strictest 
poverty, confinement to the enclosure of the con- 
vent, fasting and abstinence, and prohibited the 
holding of any property, even by the convents. 
This rule was formally confirmed by Innocent IV. 
in 1246, and accepted by the majority of the 
convents. By degrees, however, varieties of observ- 
ance grew up, and in 1264 Pope Urban IV. attempt- 
ed to enforce a revised rule, with certain mitiga- 
tions in the matter of fasting and income for their 
support. This was accepted in most countries; 
but there were (and are still) some convents in 
Italy and Spain which adhered to the primitive 
rigor, and claimed the exclusive right to the name 


Clarisses, while the others were known as Urban- 
ists. At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
the strict reform of St. Coleta, based upon the orig- 
inal rule of Francis and Ugolino, was introduced in 
all the convents over which she had influence. 
Upon the representation of the Franciscan John 
Capistran to Eugenius IV. that the rule contained 
more than a hundred precepts binding under pain 
of grievous sin, the pope ruled in 1447 that the only 
precepts binding under pain of mortal sin should 
be those relating to the three vows, the enclosure, 
and the election or deposition of an abbess. This 
is still the case. The Capuchin Sisters, originating 
in Naples, 1538, and the Alcantarines, 1631, taking 
their name from the reform of St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara, are simply Clarisses of the strict observance. 
The Poor Clares have houses in England and Ire- 
land. They established themselves in the United 
States in 1875, where they have (1907) five 
houses. 

Bibliography: ASB, August, ii. 739-768; Life of St 
Claire, Dublin, 1854; F. de More, Vie de S. Claire d’Assise, 
Paris, 1856; P. Joubanneaud, Vie de S. Claire d* A seise, 
Limoges, 1873; Joseph de Madrid, Vie de S. Claire 
d^Assise, Paris, 1880; E. Wauer, Entstehung und Atis- 
breitung des Klariseenordens, Leipsic, 1906. The Regula 
was published in Italian at Barcelona, 1644, and in 
French at Laval, 1651. On the order consult: E. Lempp, 
in ZKG, xiii (1892), 181-245; Currier, Religiov^ Orders, 
pp. 249-252. 

CLAREITDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF. See Beck- 
ET, Thomas. 

CLARENI (CLARENINI). See Francis, Saint, 
OP Assisi, and the FrancSscan Order, III., § 7. 

CLARR, FRANCIS EDWARD ; Congregation- 
alist, founder of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor; b. at Aylmer, Quebec, Sept. 12, 1851. 
He was graduated at Dartmouth in 1873 and 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1876, after which 
he was pastor of Williston Church, Portland, Me. 
(1876-83), and of Phillips Church, South Boston 
(1883-87). In 1881 he founded the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, and in 1887 resigned his 
pastorate to devote his entire energies to its pro- 
motion. Since that year he has been president of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and is 
also president of the World's Christian Endeavor 
Union and editor of The Christian Endeavor World, 
the official organ of the society. In the interest 
of the society he has traveled over the world. 
Among his publications may be mentioned Young 
Feo'pWs Prayer Meetings (New York, 1887); Our 
Journey around the World (1894); World-Wide 
Endeavor (Boston, 1897); and A New Way around 
an Old World (New York, 1900). 

CLARK, GEORGE WHITFIELD: Baptist; b, 
at South Orange, N. J., Feb. 15, 1831- He was 
graduated at Amh erst in 1853 and Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1855, and was pastor at 
New Market, N. J. (1865-59), Elizabeth, N. J. 
(1859-68), Balston Spa, N. Y. (1868-73), and 
Somerville, N. J. (1873-77). He retired from 
the active ministry in 1877 on accoimt of ill health, 
and since 1880 has been engaged in missionaiy, 
financial, and literary work for the American 
Baptist Publication Society. Besides a History 
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0 / the First Baptist Church of Elizabethj N, J. (New- 
ark, 1863) and a Gospel Harmony in English (New 
York, 1870), he has written a Commentary on the 
New Testament (9 vols., Philadelphia, 1870-1907). 

CLARK, THOMAS MARCH: Second Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Rhode Island; b, at 
Newburyport, Mass,, July 4, 1812; d. at Middle- 
town, Conn., Sept. 7, 1903. He was graduated at 
Yale 1831; studied in Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary 1833-35 and was licensed as a Presbyterian 
at Newburyport 1835; was ordained priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 1836; became rector 
of Grace Church, Boston, 1836; of St. Andrew’s, 
Philadelphia, 1843; assistant at Trinity, Boston, 
1847; rector of Clirist Church, Hartford, 1851; 
was consecrated bishop of Rhode Island, 1854. 
His books include Lectures to Young Men on the 
Formation of Character (Hartford, 1852); The 
Primary Truths of Religion (New York, 1869); 
Readings and Prayers for Aid in Private Devotion 
(1888); Reminiscences (1895). 

CLARK, WILLIAM ROBIRSOIT; Church of 
England; b. at Inverurie (13 m. n.w. of Aberdeen), 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Mar. 26, 1829. He 

studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, and Hertford 
College, Oxford (B.A., 1864), and was ordered 
deacon in 1857 and ordained priest in the following 
year. He was curate of St. Matthias’, Birming- 
ham (1857-58) and of St, Mary Magdalene, Taun- 
ton, in 1858, where he was vicar 1859-80. From 
1870 to 1882 he was prebendary of Wells, and since 
1883 has been professor of philosophy in Trinity 
College, Toronto. He was lecturer of St. George, 
Toronto, 1882-85, and lecturer in history in Trinity 
College, Toronto, 1883-91, as well as Baldwin 
lecturer in the University of Michigan in 1887, and 
Slocum lecturer in the same university in 1899. 
In 1900 he was elected president of the Royal 
Society of Canada. He translated Hagenbach’s 
History of Doctrines (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1880-81) 
and the major portion of Hefele’s History of the 
Councils (to 787, 4 vols., 1871-96), and has written, 
besides other works, Witnesses to Christ (Baldwin 
Lectures; London, 3888); Savonarola : his Life 
and Times (1892); The Anglican Reformation 
(1896); The Paraclete (Slocum Lectures, 1900); 
and Pascal and Port Royal (1902). 

CLARKE, ADAM: Wesleyan preacher, com- 
mentator, and theologian; b. at Moybeg (near 
Kilcronaghan, 2 m. e. of Uraperstown), County 
Londonderry, Ireland, c. 1762; d. in London Aug. 
26, 1832. He became a Methodist in 1778, and 
was in a succession an exhorter, local preacher, 
and regular preacher. His first circuit was that of 
Bradford, Wiltshire, to which he was appointed in 
1782, He served in various places and traveled 
throughout Great Britain, achieving fame as a 
preacher, and being president of the British Confer- 
ence in 1806, 1814, and 1822. After 1805 he held 
an appointment in London, where he was a member 
of the committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for several years, and one of the advisers 
of its Oriental publications, in addition to editing 
certain ancient documents of state in continuation 


of the Foedera of Thomas Rymer. lie resigned 
from this task in 1819, having retired four years 
previously, in view of his impaired health, to IMill- 
brook, Lancashire, where he resided until his 
return to the vicinity of London in 1823. He was 
also active in the service of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society from its inception in 1814, making two 
missionary journeys in 1826 and 1828 to the Shet- 
land Islands, where he established Methodism. 
The most important of his numerous works was 
liis coinmentaiy on the Bible (8 vols., Liverpool, 
1810-26), which long had an extensive circulation. 
He also published a Biographical Dictionary (6 
vols., London, 1802) and its supplement, The 
Biographical Miscellany (2 vols., 1806). His 
Miscellaneous Works were edited in thirteen vol- 
umes by J. Everett (London, 1836—37). 

Bibliography: An Account of the Infancy, Religious and 

Juit^ary Life of Adam Clarke, 3 vols., liondon, 1833 (vol. 

i- is autobiographical, vols. ii., iii. by his daughter, M. A. 

Smith, vdth an Appendix by his son, JT. B. B. Clarke). 

Consult lives by J. Everett, London, 1843; J. W. Ether- 
idge, ib. 1858; S. Dunn, ib. 1863; and DNB, x. 413-414. 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN: Unitarian; b. 
in Hanover, N. H., Apr. 4, 1810; d. in Boston June 
8, 1888. He was graduated at Harvard 1829, 
and at the Cambridge Divinity School 1833; was 
pastor in Louisville, Ky., 1833-40; became pastor 
of the newly organized Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, 1841, and remained there till his death, 
with the exception of an interval between 1850 and 
1853 when the church was temporarily disbanded. 
He was a director of the Unitarian Association from 
1846, was chosed its secretary in 1859, and helped 
to form the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches in 1865. He was a leader of the anti- 
slavery movement, and an efficient member of the 
Sanitary Commission during the Qvil War ; at a later 
period he advocated civil service reform. lie was 
prominent in educational work in Boston, an over- 
seer of Harvard, and a trustee of the public library. 
In 1867 he was made professor in the Harvard 
Divinity School and gave lectures on comparative 
theology, Christian doctrine, and other subjects, 
from which his important books, Steps of Belief 
(Boston, 1870) and Ten Great Religions (2 parts, 
1871-83) were developed. The Church of the 
Disciples was founded expressly to allow its mem- 
bers entire freedom of individual belief, and he 
prepared a Service and Hymn Booh (1844) for its 
use, combining the features of ritualistic and non- 
ritualistic worship. Of his other original works 
mention may be made of the History of the Cam- 
paign of 1812 and Defence of Gen. William Hull 
[his grandfather] for the Surrender of Detroit (1848); 
The Christian Doctrine of Forgiveness of Sin (1852); 
The Christian Doctrine of Prayer (1854); Ortho- 
doxy ^ its Truths and its Errors (1860); Common 
Sense in Religion, essays (1874); Essentials and 
NoU’^ssentials in Religion (1878); Events and 
Epochs in Religious History (1881); Legend of 
Thomas Didymus, the Jewish skeptic (1881; re- 
issued as The Life and Times of Jesus, as Related hy 
Thomas Didymm, 1887); Anti-Slavery Days (New 
York, 1883); The Ideas of the Apostle Paul Trans- 
lated into their Modern Equivalents (Boston, 1884); 
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Manical of Unitarian Belief (1884); Every Day 
Religion (1886); Vexed Questions in Theology (1886); 
The Problem of the Fourth Gospel (1886). He edited 
The Western Messenger at Louisville 1836-39 and 
printed in it the first poems of Emerson; with 
W. H. Channing and R. W. Emerson he prepared 
the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (3 vols,, 
1852); and published many magazine articles, 
addresses, sermons, and pamphlets. 

Bibliography: J. F. Clarke^ Autobiography^ Diary ^ and 
Correspondence^ ed. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, 1891. 

CLARKE, JOHH; Early American Baptist, 
with Roger Williams founder of Rhode Island; b. 
probably in Suffolk, England, Oct. 8, 1609; d. in 
Newport, R. I., Apr., 1676. He was a highly edu- 
cated physician who left England as a persecuted 
separatist and arrived at Boston Nov., 1637, just 
as drastic measures were being taken by the Massa- 
chusetts government against Anne Hutchinson and 
John Wheelwright (see Antinomianism and Anti- 
NOMiAN Controversies, II., 2). Whether from 
sympathy with Mrs. Hutchinson^s views or from 
his aversion toward intolerance, he cast in his lot 
wdth the banished party and became a leader in 
the search for a home where liberty of conscience 
could be enjoyed. The climate of New Hamp- 
shire having been found too severe, the party led 
by Clarke and William Coddington secured, through 
the good offices of Roger Williams, the right to 
settle on Rhode Island; and in March, 1638, the 
nineteen male members entered into a covenant 
to subject their persons, lives, and possessions to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to do his will as revealed 
in Holy Scripture. Yet they guarded jealously 
the principle of liberty of conscience by providing 
that none be accounted a delinquent for doctrine 
provided it be not directly repugnant to the gov- 
ernment of laws established.'' In 1641 the law 
establishing liberty of conscience was reiterated 
and fortified. Clarke had much to do with the 
uniting of the Rhode Island settlements with 
Providence under a charter procured by Williams, 
and is thought to have drafted the law-book, which 
provides for democracy and liberty of conscience. 
If not an antipedobaptist before he left England, 
he became such probably as early as 1641, cer- 
tainly by 1644, when Mark Lukar, an antipedo- 
baptist, became associated with hi m in a church 
at Newport, of which Clarke had been pastor from 
about 1641. Wliile visiting Lynn, Mass., in 1651, 
Clarke and two fellow workers were arrested and 
fined, and one of them was whipped. Thereupon 
Clarke published lU Newes from New England 
(London, 1652), in which he vindicated the princi- 
ples of liberty of conscience and believers’ baptism. 
The next twelve years he resided in England as 
representative of his colony. In 1663 he secured 
from Charles II. a charter which provided for com- 
plete civil and religious liberty. To the Newport 
church many Baptist churches owe their origin. 

Albert H. Newman. 

Bibliography: Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations in New England^ vol. i., Provi- 
dence, 1856; J. Callender, An Historical Discourse on tike 
Civil and Religious Affairs of the Colony of Rhode Island 
g/nd Providence Plantations^ Boston, 1739; S. Q. Arnold, 


Hist, of the State of Rhode Island, vol. i., New York, 1859; 
I. Backus, Hist of New England, with particular Refers- 
ence to the Denomination of Christians called Baptists, 
Newton, Mass., 1871; H. S. Bnrrage, Hist, of the Bap- 
tists in New England, ib. 1894; A. H. Newman, Hist, of 
tile Baptist Churches in the U, S., ib. 1898; DNB, x. 432. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL: The name of four prom- 
inent English theologians. 

1. English non-conformist; b. at Wolston (22 
m. s.w. of Leicester), Warwickshire, Oct. 10, 1599; 
d. at Isleworth (11 m. s.w. of London), Middlesex, 
Dec. 25, 1683. He was educated at Coventry and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was ordaiaed about 
1622, and held charges at Knowle, Warwickshire, 
Thomton-le-Moors and Shotwick, Cheshire, but his 
Puritan tendencies soon exposed him to the rebuke 
of his ecclesiastical superiors. He held a lecture- 
ship at Coventry, but was inhibited by the bishop 
from preaching, only to give offense by a similar 
course at Warwick. In 1633 he was presented to 
the parish of Alcester, Warwickshire, whence he 
went, seven years later, to protest to the king against 
the et cetera oath. In 1642 he went to London 
and was chosen curate of St. Bennet Fink. There 
he was a governor and twice president of Sion 
College, and was also a member of the committee of 
ordainers in 1643. He was one of those who pro- 
tested against the execution of the king, and opposed 
the lay-preaching permitted by the Independents. 
After the Restoration he took part with his close 
friend Richard Baxter in the Savoy Conference, 
and was ejected from his living in 1662. He re- 
moved to Hammersmith in 1666 and later went to 
Isleworth, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
Among his numerous works, valuable on account 
of the sources used, which are now frequently 
almost inaccessible, special mention may be made 
of the following biographical collections : Tfte Saints 
Nosegay (London, 1642) ; A Mirror or Looking-Glass 
both for Saints and Sinners (1646); The Marrow 
of Ecclesiastical History (2 vols., 1649-50); General 
Martyrology (1651); English Martyrology (1652); and 
Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons in the Later Age 
(1683). He also published, among other works, 
England^ Remembrancer (London, 1657); A Dis- 
course against Toleration (1660); and Booh of Apo- 
thegms (1681). 

Bibliography: His autobiography was prefixed to the 
Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons, 1683; a Memo^ by 
G. T. Clarke, a descendant, was prefixed to the reprint of 
the Saints Nosegay, London, 1881; DNB, x. 441-442. 

2, Orientalist; b. at Bracldey (16 m. s.w. of 
Northampton), Northamptonshire, 1625; d. at 
Oxford Dec. 27, 1669. He entered Merton Colley, 
Oxford, in 1640, but left the university during its 
occupation by the royal troops. After the surrender 
he returned (M.A., 1648). In 1649 he was ap- 
pointed the first architypographus of the university 
and was also upper bedell of the civil law. In 
1650 he was master of a school at Islington, where 
he assisted Brian Walton in his Polyglot Bible, his 
attention being directed chiefly to the Hebrew text, 
the Aramaic paraphrase, and the Latin translation 
of the Persian version of the Gospels. He returned 
to Oxford in 1658 and was reelected to both his 
former positions. In addition to his work for 
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Walton, he wrote Scientice mctrica et rhythmical sett 
tractatics de prosodia Arabica (Oxford, 1661), while 
the Massereth Beracoth Titulus Talmudicus (1667) 
is also ascribed to him. 

Bibliogeaphy: A. k Wood, Athenm Oxonienses, ed. P. 

Bliss, iii. 882-886, 4 vols., London, 1813-20; DNB, x. 

440-441. 

3. Biblical commentator, eldest son of Samuel 
Clarke the non-conformist; b. at Shotwick (6 m. 
n.w. of Chester), Chesliire, Nov. 12, 1626; d. at 
High Wycombe (24 m. s.e. of Oxford), Bucks, Feb. 
27, 1701. He received his education at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and was appointed fellow in 1644, 
but was deprived of his fellowship seven years later 
for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Commonwealth. At the Restoration he held the 
rectory of Grendon Underwood, Bucks, but was 
ejected for non-conformity in 1662. He then settled 
at High Wycombe. In theology he was Baxterian, 
and extended divine inspiration, to the verse- 
divisions of the Bible. His chief work was his 
Oki and New Testaments with Annotations and 
Parallel Scriptures (London, 1690), beside which 
mention may be made of his Survey of the Bible 
(1694), designed to supplement his earlier work, 
and The Bivine Authority of the Scriptures (1699). 
Bibliography; DNB, x. 442-443, where further literature 

is given. 

4. Philosopher; b. at Norwich Oct. 11, 1675; 
d. in London May 17, 1729. He was educated in 
his native city and at Caius College, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1695). There, in 1697, be prepared a Latin 
translation of the TraiU de physique by Jean Ro- 
hault, to which he added notes based on Newton’s 
Principia. The work was long the standard text- 
book of its subject at Cambridge and went through 
repeated editions. In 1698 Clarke became chap- 
lain to John Moore, bishop of Norwich, and held 
this post for twelve years, in addition to the rectory 
of Drayton near Norwich and a small living in the 
city. In 1704-05 he delivered the Boyle Lectures 
on The Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations 
of Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of 
the Christian Revelation (2 vols., London, 1705-06). 
These addresses won him the reputation of the 
leading English metaphysician for the next quarter 
of a century, but his rationalism exposed him to the 
criticisms of the ultraconservatives on the one 
hand, while his orthodoxy brought upon him the 
attacks of the deists on the other. In 1706 he as- 
sailed the doctrine maintained by the nonjuror 
Henry Dodwell that the soul receives immortality 
only through baptism, and in the same year was 
presented to the rectory of St. Benet’s, London, 
holding this imtil 1709, when Queen Anne made him 
rector of St. James’s, Westminster. There, how- 
ever, he gave offense in 1712 by his Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which exposed him to the charge 
of Arianism. A prolonged controversy ensued, 
and the matter was finally taken up by the House 
of Convocation, the lower house being especially 
hostile. The upper house practically dropped the 
case, and Clarke refrained from giving further 
offense, although he does not seem to have altered 
his views. About 1718 he was appointed master 
of Wigston’s Hospital, Leicester, but the remainder 


of his life was devoted to philosophy rather than 
theology. He became involved in a controversy 
with Leibnitz, Clarke declaring that time and space 
have a real existence, and the correspondence was 
published at London in 1717. He had many 
adherents among the Latitudinarians and meta- 
physicians, including Bishop Berkeley, Arthur 
Collier, Francis Hutcheson, Bishop Butler, William 
Whiston, Sir Isaac Newton, and Bishop Hoadly. 
The High-church party, on the other liand, was 
hostile to him. Clarke’s writings included, in 
addition to those already mentioned, sermons, a 
Latin translation of Newton’s Optics (London, 1706), 
and editions of Csesar (1712) and the Iliad (1729). 
They were collected and edited by Bishop Benjamin 
Hoadly in four volumes (London, 1738). 

Bibliography: W. Whiston, Historical Memoirs o/ . . . 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, London, 1741 (contains A. A. Syke's 

Elogium of Samuel Clarke, and T. Emlyn’s Memoirs of 

. . . Dr. Samuel Clarke); the Life, by B. Hoadly, was 

prefixed to his Works, ib. 1738; DNB, x. 443-446. 

CLARKE, WILLIAM NEWTON: Baptist; b. 
at Cazenovia, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1841. He was grad- 
uated at Madison (now Colgate) University (B.A., 
1861) and Hamilton Theological Seminary, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y. (1863). He held Baptist pastorates at 
Keene, N. H. (1863-69), Newton Centre, Mass. 
(1869-80), and Montreal, Canada (1880-83). He 
was professor of New Testament interpretation in 
the Toronto Baptist College 1883-87, and pastor 
at Hamilton, N. Y., 1887-90. Since 1890 he has 
been professor of Christian theology in Colgate 
University. His theological position “ is intended 
to present the substance of the Scriptural teaching, 
interpreted by Christian thought, in the light of 
modern knowledge.” He has written a Commentary 
on the Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia, 1882); Out- 
line of Christian Theology (New York, 1898); What 
Shall We Think of Christianity f (1899); Can I 
Believe in God the Father f (1899); A Study of 
Christian Missions (1900); and The Use of the 
Scriptures in Theology (1905). 

CLARKSON, THOMAS: Antislavery agitator; 
b. at Wisbeach (35 m. n. of Cambridge), Cam- 
bridgeshire, England, Mar. 28, 1760; d. at Play- 
ford Hall, near Ipswich, Sept. 26, 1846. He studied 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge (B.A., 1783). 
In 1785 he won a prize for a Latin essay upon 
the negative side of the question ^'whether in- 
voluntary servitude is justifiable ” (Eng. transl., 
London, 1786; enlarged, 1788). Thenceforth the 
story of his life is the history of the anti- 
slavery struggle. He labored with indefatigable 
perseverance in collecting and disseminating in- 
formation, and spent most of his modest fortune 
upon this cause. His labors were crowned with 
success under the lead of William Wilberforce (q.v.). 
Of his many writings concerning slavery the most 
important is The History of the . Abolition of 
the African Slave Trade by the British Parliament 
(2 vols., London, 1808; new ed., 1839). He also 
wrote A Portraiture of Quakerism (3 vols., 1806); 
Memoirs of .. . William Penn (2 vols., 1813); 
An Essay on the Doctrine and Practice of the Early 
Christians as they Relate to War (1817); Researches, 
Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and Historical concerning 
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the Way in which Men first Acquired their Knowl- 
edge of God and Religion (1836); Essay on Baptism 
(1843); The Grievances of our Mercantile Seamen 
(1845). 

Bibuogr iPHY: T. Taylor, Biographical Sketch of Thomas 

Clarkson, London, 1839; J. Elmes, Thomas Clarkson, a 

Monograph, ib. 1854; DNB, x. 454-456. 

CLASS-MEETING: A part of the discipline of 
the Methodist Churches, whereby the members of 
a congregation are divided into sections or classes, 
over each of which is a class-leader, appointed by 
the pastor, whose duty it is (according to the Book 
of Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
pt. i., chap, ii., § 1): “I. To see each person in his 
class once a week at least; in order (1) To inquire 
how their souls prosper. (2) To advise, reprove, com- 
fort, or exhort,, as occasion may require. (3) To 
receive what they are willing to give toward the 
relief of the preachers, church, and poor. II. To 
meet the ministers and the stewards of the society 
once a week; in order (1) To inform the minister 
of any that are sick, or of any that walk disorderly, 
and will not be reproved. (2) To pay the stewards 
what they have received of their several classes in 
the week preceding.” The class-meeting is said to 
have arisen accidentally in 1742 in connection with 
a plan to pay off the church debt contracted by 
building the edifice at Bristol. The members were 
divided into sections of twelve, and one of each 
section was appointed to call regularly every week 
upon the others of his section to receive their con- 
tributions. They soon began to report delin- 
quencies in conduct on the part of those whom 
they visited, and the possibilities of the plan in 
providing a means of discipline for the congregations 
was at once apparent to Wesley. He introduced 
the plan in London, and it became a distinctive 
feature of Methodism. At first the leaders called 
personally upon each member at his own house; 
but this was found inconvenient and a common 
meeting-place was appointed. The leader began 
and ended each meeting with singing and prayer, 
and about an hour was spent in conversation. 

Bibliography; L. Tyennan, lAfe of John Wesley, 'vo\. i.,pp. 

377-380, London, 1876. 

CLAUDE, JEAN: A French Calvinist preacher 
and controversialist; b. at Sauvetat-du-Dropt, in 
the department of Lot-et-Garonne, 1619; d, at 
The Hague Jan. 13, 1687. He studied theology at 
Montauban, and was ordained in 1645. He held 
charges at La Treisse and St. Affrique, but became 
pastor at Nimes in 1654. Here he lectured before 
the Academy in 1656 on homiletics and practical 
exegesis. In 1661 he presided over the provincial 
synod held at Ntmes, and opposed so vehemently a 
project of reunion with the Roman Catholic 
Church brought forward by the Prince de Conti, 
governor of Languedoc, that he was inhibited 
from preaching in the province. In October, 1661, 
he went to Paris, called by Countess Turenne, in 
order to refute a treatise by Nicole who sought 
to show that transubstantiation had always been 
held in the Church. In 1662 he was appointed 
professor and pastor at Montauban. When the 
government forbade his preaching here also, he 
returned to Paris, and was in 1666 called as pastor 

in.—o 


of the Protestants to the capital by the consistory 
of Charenton. In 1668 and 1669 he took part in 
the celebrated controversy with the Jesuit Nouet 
and the Jansenist Amauld on the mass; and in 
1678, on the invitation of IVflle. de Duras, he 
had a discussion with Bossuet in her presence, 
which, however, resulted in her conversion to 
Bossuet’s faith. On the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes he retired to The Hague. He was an 
eloquent preacher and one of the most profound 
thinkers of his day. Among his works are: 
Reponse aux deux traites de Nicole, sur la per- 
pHuite de la foi (Charenton, 3665); Relation sue- 
cincte de Vetat oil sont maintenant les iglises re- 
form^es de France (1666); Traite de VEucharistie 
(Amsterdam, 1668); Riponse au livre de M. Amauld 

De la perpituite de la foi ” (Quevilly, 1670); La 
defense de la Reformation contre le livre intituU 
‘‘ Pr^juges Ugitimes contre Us Calvinistes^’ (Que- 
villy, 1673; Eng. transl., by J. Townsend, A De- 
fence of the Reformation, 2 vols., London, 1815); 
Traits de la lecture des Peres et la justification 
(Amsterdam, 1685); Les plaintes des Protestants 
cTuelUment opprimes dans le royaume de France 
(Cologne, 1686; Eng. transl.. An Account of the 
Persecutions ... of the Protestants in France, 
London, 1686). Certain posthumous writings were 
published at Amsterdam in 1688 and 1689, and 
selections were translated into English; some have 
proved very popular, e.g.. On the Composition of a 
Sermon (latest ed., London, 1863). 

G. Bonet-Maury. 

Bibliography: [Devfese, A. R. de la], AbregS de la vie de 

M, Claude, Amsterdam, 1687; E. and iS. Haag, La 

France protestante, ed. H. L. Bordier, Paris, 1877-86; 

Lichtenberger, ESR, iii. 196-199, Paris, 1878. 

CLAUDIANUS MAIUERTUS: Viennese philos- 
opher and theologian; b. at or near Lyons c. 425; 
d. at Vienna between 470 and 474. His brother 
Mamertus, before 462 bishop of Vienna, called him 
there as a presbyter. He devoted himself to church 
music and appears to have compiled a lectionary. 
Apollinaris Sidonius celebrated the industry of the 
two brothers (in EpistoUe, iv. 11). The hymns 
ascribed to him are by other authors. His letter to 
Sapaudus (Engelbrecht, Uniersuchungen vber die 
Spyrache des Olaudianus Mamertus, p. 203, Vienna, 

1 885), in which he laments the decay of the sciences, 
has historical value. About 470 he wrote his main 
work,Z>e statu animee, in which he showed acquaint- 
ance with Jerome and dependence upon Augustine. 
Of the Greek Fathers he cites only Gregory Nazi- 
anzen; he was unacquainted with the work of 
Nemisius of Emesa, '' On the Nature of Man.” 
Plato was to him king of philosophers, though 
Plotinuses Enneads influenced him greatly; in the 
use of the categories of Aristotle, he was a fore- 
runner of the Schoolmen. His work is used by 
Cassiodorus (MPL, Ixx. 1279). Berengar of Tours 
studied and valued it {MPL, clxxviii. 1869), and 
Nicolas, secretary to Bernard of Clairvaux, gave 
him and it the highest praise {MPL, ccii. 499 C.). 
He was one of the most consistent and positive 
champions of the dualism of soul and body, against 
the naturalistic conception of the soul as a mere 
product or harmony ” of the body, held by such 
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men as TertuUian, Hilary of Poitiers, Cassiaii,and 
Faustus of Riez. His arguments for a spiritual 
substance have reappeared substantially in works of 
Thomas Aquinas and Descartes, (F. Arnold.) 

BiBLiOGRA^PHYi The Epiatola ad Sidonium is in MGH, 
Auct. ant., viii (1887), 53-54. Consult: Tillemont, MS- 
moires, xvi. 119-126, 741, cf. Histoire htt^aire de la France, 

ii. 442-446; M. Schultze, Clattdianus Mamertus Uber das 
Weeen der Seele, Dresden, 1883; F. Ueberweg, Oeschichte 
der PhilosopJiie, ii. 121, Berlin, 1886, Eng. transL, i. 362- 
354, New York, 1872; De la Broise, Mamerti Claudiani 
vUu ejusQue doctrina de anima hormnis, Paris, 1890; C- F. 
Arnold, CcBsarius von Arelate und die gallieche Kirche 
seiner Zmt, pp, 89, 131, 325-326, Leipsic, 1894. 

CLAUDIUS (Tiberius Claudius Germanicus) : 
Roman emperor 41-54 a.d. His name comes 
into connection with the history of primitive Chris- 
tianity through the steps taken by him against the 
Jews in Rome. Soon after his accession, in oppo- 
sition to the policy of his predecessor, Caligula, he 
had restored to them religious liberty. As time 
went on, he saw himself obliged, at least as con- 
cerned the Roman Jews, to return to a policy of 
repression. It is to this that Suetonius alludes 
{Claudius, XXV.). This measure affected the Jewish 
couple Aquila and Priscilla, who were then resi- 
dents of Rome (Acts xviii. 2). The reference of 
Suetonius to Chrestus ” has given rise to a long- 
standing controversy whether he means to imply 
that the disturbances were caused by the preaching 
of Christianity (about which Suetonius evidently’ 
knew little, if he represents Christ as living in Rome), 
or whether he refers to a later, otherwise unknown, 
Jewish agitator named Chrestus. The possibility 
of the former hjrpothesis is confirmed by other 
events in the Apostolic Age (Acts xvii. 5 sqq., xxi. 
27 sqq.) ; but it is unlikely that such a gross mistake 
was made by Suetonius, who must have known 
from Tacitus, with whom he was acquainted, that 
Christ had already been put to death at Jerusalem 
in the time of Tiberius. Considering, moreover, the 
active intercourse between the Roman Jews and 
Palestine, it is hard to believe that the Messianic 
controversies should have taken fifteen or twenty 
years to reach an acute stage in Rome, and that, 
on the other hand, the Christian community there 
should have already attained sufficient importance 
for their relations with orthodox Judaism to cause 
disturbances of so serious a nature as to necessitate 
such severe measures on the part of a government 
in general friendly to the Jews. The exact date of 
the expulsion is unknown. Orosius {Hist, VII. vi. 
15) assigns it to the ninth year of Claudius (49 a.d.). 
Josephus is silent on the point. The vague term 
lately ” of Acts xviii. 2 offers no objection to this 
date. Dio Cassius (lx. 6) apparently refers to a 
different procedure; it is impossible to harmonize 
the two accounts. Victor Schultze. 

Bibliograpot: H. Lehmann, Clavdiue und Nero und ihre 
Zeit, vol. i., Gotha, 1868; H. Vogelstein and P. Rieger, 
Oeschichte der Jtiden in Rom, i. 18 sqq., Berlin, 1869; 
K. Schmidt, Anfdnffe dee Ckristentume in der jStadt Rom, 
Heidelberg, 1879; T. Keim, Rom und das Chrutentum, 
Berlin, 1881; J. Knencker, Anfdnge dee rdmischen Chrie^ 
Untume, Carlanahe, 1881; SchCrer, Oeschichte, i. 602-503, 

iii, 31-33, 74, Eng. transl., I. li. 99, II. ii. 236-237, 266; 
Moeller, Christian Church, L 76-76. 


CLAUDIUS, MATTHIAS: German author; b. 
at Reinfeld (10 m. w, of Liibeck) Aug. 15, 1740; 
d. at Hamburg Jan. 21, 1815. He studied law at 
Jena, and spent the most of his life at Wandsbeck, 
as auditor of the Bank of Sleswick-Holstein at 
Altona, and as private citizen. His writings are 
poems and articles published over the signature 
Asmus ’’ in the Wandshecher Bote and other 
Veriodicals. He issued the first collection of these 
j contributions at Hamburg in 1775, and the last in 
1812 (8 vols., 13th ed., 2 vols., Gotha, 1902), en- 
titling his work Asmm omnia sua secum portans, 
Oder sdmtliche Werke des Wandshecker Boten. 
Claudius was not a theologian, nor were his essays 
homiletic or devotional, while his poems are never 
used as hymns in the churches. His leading char- 
acteristics were practical Christianity, expressed in 
the language of the people, and earnestness, thinly 
veiled by irony and humor. In tendency he was 
decidedly opposed to the rationalism of his time, 
even though he ridiculed the pedantry of an anti- 
quated orthodoxy. He became involved in a con- 
troversy with Friedrich Jacobi, in which he based 
his own position on the Biblical proof of redemp- 
tion through Christ, and his general view was that 
philosophy and human reason are subordinate in 
credibility to revelation. 

Bibliography; The Werke were edited by 0. Redlich, 2 
vols., Gotha, 1882; selections are in Meyer’s Volkahucher, 
Nos. 681-683, Leipsic, 1889. His life was written by 
' C. Monckeberg, Hamburg, 1869; W. Herbst, Gotha, 

I 1878; K. Stockmeyer, Basel, 1896. Consult also 0. 
Redlich, Die poetischen Beitrtige zum Watidshecker Boten 
gesammelt, Hamburg, 1871. 

CLAUDIUS OF TURIN: Bishop of Turin, an 
example of the type of statesman-bishop under 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious; b. in Spain in 
the latter half of the eighth century; d. in Turin 
before 832. Although a pupil of Felix of Urgel, 
the leader of the Adoptionists (see Adoptionism), 
he did not share his heretical views. He is next 
found at the court of the king of Aquitaine as a 
priest, instructing his fellow clergy in Scriptural 
learning. Immediately after his accession, Louis 
the Pious sent Claudius to Turin as bishop to 
instruct the ignorant population in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to cope with the piratical Mohammedans 
in the maritime Alps. Charlemagne had acquired 
large territories in northwestern Italy by his defeat 
of the Lombards, and used some of these lands to 
endow the church there, which had been plundered 
by the Arian Lombard. Feudal service in the 
field was required of the prelates in return. Clau- 
dius himself relates that he rendered such service 
against the Moors, taking his literary work with 
him to the campaign. He produced commentaries 
in the form of catenae on Genesis (811), Exodus 
(821), and Leviticus (825), also on Matthew (816), 
Galatians (816), and Ephesians (817). His works 
were read throughout Gaul, At the request of the 
abbot Theodemir, he wrote a work on the books of 
Kings, which is mostly a compilation from Augus- 
tine, Gregory, Isidore, Bede, and Rabanus. Some 
expressions in it brought him under suspicion of 
Nestorianism; and Theodemir laid his commentary 
on I Corinthians before the bishops and dignitaries 
at court for judgment. Claudius wrote a defense, 
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of which a copy was seen in the moDastery of 
Bobbio in 1461, but it has since been lost, and is 
only known by the rejoinders of Dungalus and 
Jonas. He gave offense also by his attitude to- 
ward the veneration of images, wliich among the 
half-civilizcd people of his diocese amounted to 
idolatry. He accepted Augustine’s views on pre- 
destination, but overlooked that side of his teach- 
ing wliich sets forth the Church as the abiding 
means of commimication between God and man. 
He disapproved of the increasing honor paid to the 
bishop of Rome, and did not favor pilgrimages to 
Rome. He denied that Peter had received power 
to bind and loose, and spoke of a double primacy 
among the apostles, one given to Peter for the Jewish 
mission, and one to Paul for the heathen. These 
and other expressions, together with the fact that 
he removed not only images, but even the crosses 
from his churches, gave rise to deep suspicion, and 
Theodemir wrote to him that it was reported he 
had founded anew contra regulam fideicatholicce. 
There is no evidence to support the view that he 
was the real founder of the Waldensians; though 
he may, in a sense, be numbered among the pre- 
cursors of the Reformation. (R. Fossf.) 

Bibliography: The best collection of the works is in MPL, 

civ., cvi. Consult: T. Forster, Dm Erzbiachofe vor 1000 

Jahren (.Claudius von Turin, . . .), Gutersloh, 1874; H. 

F. Reuter, Gesch%chte der religiosen Aufkldrung in Mitr- 

telalier, i. 16—24, Berlin, 1876; A, Ebert, Geschichte der 

Literatur des Mittelalters, ii. 222-224, Leipsic, 1880; ’ 

Wattcnbach, DGQt 6th ed., i. 155, 205, 207; KL, iii. 

434-437. 

CLEANNESS AND UNCLEANNESS, See Defile- 
ment AND Purification, Ceremonial. 

CLEMAWGES, cW'mCUizh' (CLAMAUGES), 
HICHOLAS POILLEVILLAIN, pwal"le-vn"laii', OF: 
A French theological author and ecclesiastical 
statesman; b. at Clamanges near Ch^lons-sur- 
Mame,- 90 m. n. by e. of Paris, c. 1367; d. at 
Paris in 1437. Like Gerson, his teacher, he 
was educated at the college of Navarre in 
Paris where, by his studies in the classics, he 
attained a degree of excellence in rhetoric that 
his contemporaries thought almost Ciceronian. The 
influence of ancient literature revealed itself only 
in his style, however, as his interests in life were 
entirely churchly and theological. At an early age 
he entered the arena of ecclesiastical politics, devo- 
ting himself with great earnestness to furthering 
the movement for the healing of the Great Schism 
(see Schism). In 1397 he became papal secretary 
to Benedict XIII. In 1405 he accompanied Bene- 
* diet on a journey to Genoa, and remained there on 
the latter’s return to Avignon in the fall of the 
following year. There was, however, no formal 
separation; and when Benedict in 1408 threatened 
the royal house of France with excommumcation, 
the odium aroused fell in full measure upon the 
head of Nicholas, the supposed author of the 
obnoxious bull. Partly out of fear of possible con- 
sequences, partly in obedience to a long cherished 
desire, he abandoned his canonicate at Langres 
and retired to a Cistercian cloister, first at Val- 
profonds, and then at Fontaine-du-bosc. There he 
gave himself up to serious Biblical study, which, 


he said, he had hitherto neglected. Aside from 
letters addressed to such friends as Gerson and 
D’Ailly, he composed a number of treatises dealing 
with the errors and corruptions that he saw in the 
Church of his time. De fructu eremi and De fructu 
rerum adversarium deal with the beneficent influ- 
ence which solitude and misfortune may exercise 
on the inner life. De novis jestivitatihus non 
instituendis protests against the harmful multipli- 
cation of holy days, and De studio theologico extols 
the life of the active parish priest above that of the 
student. In his Oratio ad GalUarum Principes (c. 
1411) he pleaded for a cessation of the civil strife 
that was sapping the life of France. He threw him- 
self with energy into the movement that culminated 
in the Council of Constance, depicting with power 
and feeling the degenerate state of the Church in 
his De ruina ecclesice, or De corrupto ecdesice statu 
(1401). His authorship of this work has been 
denied by some. He was displeased at the action 
of the Council of Constance in decreeing the depo- 
sition of the three rival popes, believing that the 
recognition of Benedict would have brought har- 
mony to the Church. He was more fortunate than 
his friend Gerson in retaining the favor of the men 
in power in France. He sided with Philip of 
Burgundy against the Dauphin; and when in 1425 
their reconciliation seemed at hand, he returned 
to his earliest occupation as lecturer on rhetoric 
and theology at the college of Navarre. He holds 
a high place in the history of the early French 
renaissance, and as a precursor of the ** humanistic 
reformation.” His ecclesiastical ideals, which the 
brain of a Wyclif converted into revolutionary 
principles, allowed the humanist scholar to remain 
a faithful son of the Church. (B. Bess.) 

Bibliography: An incomplete ed. of the Opera was put 
out by J. M. Lydius, 2 vols., Leyden, 1613. The best ac- 
count of Cldmanges is by G. Voigt, Die Wiederhelehung 
des klasaischen Alterthums, ii. 349-356, Berlin, 1881; 
A. Muntz, Nicholas de CUmangea; sa vie et ses icrits, Stras- 
burg, 1846; G. Schuberth, Nikolaus von ClSmanges als 
Verfasser, Grossenhain, 1888; Hefele, Condliengeschichie, 
vol. vi.; KL, ix. 298-306; Creighton, Papacy, i. 151, 221, 
301-303, 375. 

CLEMEN, CARL CHRISTIAN: German Protes- 
tant; b. at Sommerfeld (a suburb of Leipsic) 
Mar. 30, 1865. He studied in Tubingen, Halle, 
Berlin, and Leipsic (Ph.D., 1889), and after being 
an assistant pastor in London 1889-90, became 
pri vat-docent at Halle in 1892. In 1903 he accepted 
a call to Bonn as titular professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis and systematic and practical theol- 
ogy, and was also an assistant in the umversity 
library 1903-05, In 1899-1903 he was general 
secretary of the Dvangelischer Bund, and since 1902 
has been convener of the intemational committee 
for the promotion of the Evangelical Church among 
the Czechs. His theological position is scientific. 
He has written Die Chronohgie der paulinischen 
Brief e (Halle, 1893); Die Einheitlichkeit der pauli- 
nischen Brief e (Gottingen, 1894); Niedergefahren zu 
dm Toten (Giessen^ 1900); Pauhis, sein Leben und 
Wirkm (2 vols., 1904); Schleiermachers Glaulens- 
lekre (1905); Die Apostelgesckichte im Lichte der 
n&ueren text-, quellen- und historisck-kritischen 
Forschungen (1905); Die Entstehung des Neuen 
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Testaments (Leipsic, 1906); and Predigt und bib- 
lischer Text (Giessen, 1906). 

CLEMEin: The name of fourteen popes and 
three antipopes. 

Clement I. See Clement op Rome. 

Clement n. (Suidger) : Popel04&-47. After the 
abdication of the simoniacal pope Gregory VI., 
Henry III., the German king, then all-powerful in 
Rome, nominated Bishop Suidger of Bamberg in 
a synod held in St. Peter’s, Dec. 24, 1046. He 
took the title of Clement II. , and crowned Henry 
and his consort on the following day. In January 
he held a synod with Henry to condemn simony, 
though allowing those ordained by simoniacs to 
retain their clerical position. He died Oct. 9, 
1047. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliogbapht: The Epistolcs et privUegia are in MPL^ cxlii.; 

Regesta, i. 625; F. Gregorovius, Hist of the City of 
RomOf iv. 67-69, London, 1896; J. Langen, Geachichte 
der romischen Kirche, iii. 436, Bonn, 1892; Hauck, KD, 
lii. 589 sqq.; Bower, Popes, ii. 342; Milman, Latin Chris- 
tianity, iii. 237-238; Neander, Christian Church, iii, 378. 

Clement III. Antipope 1080-1100. See Gxii- 
bert of Ravenna. 

Clement III. (Paolo Scolari): Pope 1187-91. 
A Roman by birth, he became cardinal bishop of 
Palestrina and was elected pope at Pisa Dec. 19, 
1187. In the following February he was able to 
enter Rome, which his two predecessors had never 
visited, and by the end of May the differences be" 
tween the papacy and the senate were composed. 
Continuing the policy of Gregory VIII., he also 
brought about peace with the empire, agreeing to 
crown the yoimg Henry VI. and terminating the 
strife between papal and imperial claimants of the 
archbishopric of Treves, and demanding in return 
the restoration of the States of the Church to their 
extent under Lucius III. By these mutual con- 
cessions peace was restored in Apr,, 1189. Gem- 
ent's principal motive for this attitude was the 
condition of affairs in the East, where Saladin had 
defeated the Christian forces at Hattin on July 4 
and 5, 1187, and Jerusalem had fallen on Oct. 2. 
This news had aroused a zeal in Christendom which 
exceeded even that of the first crusade. Clement 
used every means in his power to forward the 
undertaking. The maritime cities of Italy made 
great preparations; peace was restored between 
Venice and the king of Hungary, who claimed 
Dalmatia; the aged emperor Ferderick I. took the 
cross (Mar., 1188); and the legate Henry of Albano 
prevailed upon the kings of England and France 
to lay aside their differences and support the crusade. 
The death of the emperor on June 10, 1190, was a 
heavy blow to Qement’s hopes; and he did not live 
to see the end of the crusade. The conflict with 
the king of Scotland over the possession of the 
bishopric of St. Andrews, inherited from his pred- 
ecessors, was terminated by him in 1188, not alto- 
gether in favor of the Roman See. The final settle- 
ment declared Scotland immediately subject to the 
pope, and freed it from the legatine authority which 
the archbishops of York had claimed over it. 
Fresh difflculties arose in another quarter on the 
death of William II. of Sicily (Noy. 18, 1189). 
Gement claimed the rights of a suzerain over the 


kingdom, and invested with it the illegitimate 
Tancred, whom a faction of the Norman barons 
had set up as long. This brought on a new 
struggle with the Hohenstaufen dynasty, and 
Henry VI. was marching on Rome when Clement 
died, Mar. 13, 1191. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: Jaff6, Regesta, ii. 535; J. M. Watterich, 
Romanorum pontificum . . . vitm, ii. 693, Leipsic, 1862; 
F. Gregorovius, Hist, of ffie City of Rome, iv, 617-625, 
London, 1896; J. Langen, Oeschichte der rumiscken Kirche, 
iv. 575, Bonn, 1893; W. von Giesebrecht, Gesckichte der 
deutschen Kaiser z&it, vol. vi., Brunswick, 1896; Hefob, 
Conciliengeschichte, v. 737 sqq.; Bower, Popes, ii. 520- 
531; Milman, Latin Christianity, iv. 446; Neander, Chm.^- 
tian Church, iv. 118-129. 

Clement IV. (Guido Le Gros): Pope 1265-68. 
He was bom at St. Gilles on the Rhone, of a noble 
Provengal family, studied law, and practised it 
with distinction at the court of Louis IX. On the 
death of his wife he took orders and received rapid 
promotion, becoming bishop of Puy in 1256 or 1257, 
archbishop of Narbonne in 1259, and cardinal 
in 1262. After a four months’ interregnum, the 
French party among the cardinals elected him 
pope Feb. 5, 1265. In the distracted state of 
Italy he could only approach Rome with great 
precaution, reaching Perugia through the Ghibel- 
line towns in the disguise of a mendicant friar. 
Here he held his court for some time, and after 
Apr., 1266, mostly at Viterbo. The principal 
question of his pontificate was that of Sicily, in 
which he followed the policy of Innocent IV. in 
opposition to the Hohenstaufen. On Feb. 26, 1265, 
he invested Charles of Anjou with the kingdom, in 
return for certain money payments and a promise 
to abolish the institutions of Frederick II. as far as 
they affected the Church. Gement, however, soon 
became dissatisfied with Charles’s conduct, and 
was thinking of negotiating with Manfred when 
news came of the battle of Benevento and Man- 
fred’s death (Feb. 26, 1266). He rebuked Charles 
stiU more strongly for his bloodthirstiness and 
avarice, but was obliged by the difficulties of his 
position and the traditional policy of the Curia to 
maintain his alliance. When the young Conradin 
appeared in Italy, Gement excommunicated him 
after unheeded warnings, and remained undaunted 
even after Conradin’s victory on the Amo, the 
brilliancy of which was soon obscured by the 
fatal defeat of Tagliacozzo. That he contributed 
to or approved of Conradin’s execution is improb- 
able. Charles of Anjou went on in his own way 
more high-handedly than ever, and Gement had 
every reason to fear that the Hohenstaufen would 
be the only ones to make war upon the Church 
when, just a month after the last of them, he died 
on Nov. 29, 1268, leaving the reputation of a just 
and noble-minded ruler. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibuography: A. Potthast, Regesta pontificum Roma- 
norum, ii. 1642, Berlin, 1875; E. Jordan, Lea RSgiairea 
de Clement IV, Paris, 1893 sqq.; MGB, Bpist. pont, 
iii (1894), 627 sqq.; F. Gregorovius, Hist of the City of 
Rome, iv. 369, London, 1896; Muratori, Gcriptores, III. 
i. 594, ii. 421; Hefele, Condliengeachichte, vi. 26 sQQ-; 
Bower, Popes, iii. 9-15; Milman, IjaUn Christianity, vi. 
87-117; Neander, Christian Church, iv. 289 et passim. 

Clement V* (Bertrand de Goth): Pope 1305-14. 
The son of a nobleman of Aquitaine, he was made 
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archbishop of Bordeaux by Boniface VIII., and 
elected pope at Perugia June 5, 1305, after the 
conclave had lasted eleven months. His corona- 
tion took place in Lyons. Under Philip the Fair^s 
influence he remained in France, residing first at 
Bordeaux, Poitiers, and elsewhere, and fixing his 
seat at Avignon in the spring of 1309. He is 
accused by Villani of avarice, nepotism, and simony; 
he certaiiy surrounded himself with the pomp of 
a worldly sovereign, and was suspected of a crim- 
inal attachment to the beautiful countess of 
P^rigord. Another fault was the weakness of 
character which made him a slave of the cold 
and unscrupulous king, and to the suppression of 
the Templars (q.v.). At the same time another 
process was begun against Boniface VIII., which 
Philip pressed for personal reasons, refusing, how- 
ever, to push it to extremes and contenting him- 
self with the bull of April 27, 1311, in which Clement 
declared that Philip was innocent of Nogaret’s 
deeds of violence and of the plundering of the papal 
treasure (see Boniface VIII.), and annulled Boni- 
face’s excommunications and interdicts, especially 
the bull Unam sanctam. In the affairs of the Em- 
pire Clement pursued a vacillating course; he had 
recommended the election of Philip’s brother 
Charles of Valois, but willingly recognized Henry 
VII., and crowned him in the Lateran, June 29, 
1312. When Henry, however, fell out with Robert 
of Naples, Clement took the latter’s side, threat- 
ening the emperor with excommunication. On 
Henry’s death (Aug. 24, 1313) he named Robert 
imperial vicar for Italy, claiming the supreme 
exercise of the imperial power during the vacancy 
for himself. His own death followed a few months 
later (Apr. 20, 1314). His collection of decretals, 
which he meant to form a seventh book in the great 
collection, though first formally confirmed by his 
successor John XXII., is known under the name of 
Clementina (see Canon Law, II., 6 , § 3). 

(A. Hauck.) 

Bibliographt: Regestum, edited by the Benedictines, 
Rome, 9 vola. and appendix, 1885-92; his Tractaius cum 
Heinrico VU,, ed. J. Schwalm, is in MOH^ Const, imper.f 
iv. 1, pp. 338 sqq.; J. Schwalm, New AktenatUcke zur 
Geschichte . . . Clemens V., Rome, 1904, i., pp. 492-496. 
The old Vita are collected in E. Baluze, Vita jtavcarum 
Avenionensium^ i. 1-62, 85-162, Paris, 1693. Consnlt: 
Muratori, Scriptores, III. i. 673, ii. 441; L. KSnig, Die 
papaUiche Kammer unter Clemens V., Vienna, 1894; E. 
Berchon, Hist, du pape Cl4ment V., Paris, 1896; F. La- 
coste, Nouvelles itudes sur CUment V., Bordeaux, 1896; 
Hefele, ConcUiengeschichte, vi. 394 sqq.; Pastor, Popes, 

i. 68-61, 63-64 et passim; Bower, Popes, iii. 58-72; 
Milman, Latin Christianity, vi. 373-531; Neander, Chris- 
tian Church, V. 70, 341, notes 2-23. 

Clement VI. (Pierre Roger): Pope 1342-52. 
Originally a member of the Benedictine order, 
councilor and keeper of the seals to Philip the Fair, 
then archbishop of Rouen, he was elected pope at 
Avignon May 7, 1342, A' talented man and a 
brilliant orator, he was wholly devoted to the 
French policy, and refused the pressing invitation 
of a Roman deputation, which included Petrarch, 
to return to Rome. He vigorously carried on the 
struggle with Louis the Bavarian, favored by the 
divisions in the electoral college and by the em- 
peror’s weakness. Louis showed his readiness to 


submit to any humiliations, but Clement was 
obdurate. In the spring of 1346 he pronounced 
the emperor’s excommunication and deposition. 
At his bidding Charles of Luxemburg was inform- 
ally chosen as Charles IV. by the three archbishops, 
John of Bohemia, and Rudolph of Saxony (July 11, 
1346). Louis died Oct. 11, 1347. The failure of 
the attempt to set up another claimant in his place 
justified Clement’s assertion of the necessity of 
papal confirmation. Fortune seemed to favor him. 
The republican rising in Rome under Cola di Rienzo 
(May-Dec., 1347) fell to pieces of itself. Queen 
Joanna of Sicily, suspected of the murder of her 
husband, appeared before him and was acquitted 
and allowed to retain her crown. Needing money, 
she sold the county of Avignon to the pope for 
80,000 florins, Charles IV. renouncing his claims 
to it. To please the Romans and to fill his treasure, 
Clement reduced the period between jubilees from 
a hundred to fifty years. In connection with the 
jubilee of 1350, the scholastic doctrine of the super- 
abundant merits of Christ was extended to include 
those of the saints, and the right to distribute the 
indulgences based upon it was formally claimed 
for the successors of Peter. Clement died Dec. 6, 
1352. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliogeaphy: The JSpistola ad archiepiscopum Treuiren- 
sem is in J. P. Schunk, Beitrage zur maimischen Geachichte, 

ii. 474, Mainz, 1789; the Sermo adv. Heinrimm, ib. ii. 
332 sqq. The older Vita are collected in E. Baluze, 
Vita paparum Avenionensium, i. 243-322, Paris, 1693. 
Consult: M. Freyberg, Die Stellung der deutschen OeisUich- 
Tceit zur Wahl Karls IV., Halle, 1880; C. Muller, Der 
Kampf Ludwigs . . . mit der rbmischen Kwrie, ii. 163 
sqq., Tubingen, 1880; F. Gregorovius, Hist, of the City 
of Rome, London, 1899; Hefele, Conciliengesi^ichte, vi. 
663; Pastor, Popes, vi. 6 et passim; Bower, Popes, 

iii. 93-104; Milman, Latin Christianity, vii. 135-198; 
Neander, Christian Church, v. 41-43. 

Clement VII. (Robert, Count of Geneva): Anti- 
pope 1378-94. He was a canon in Paris, bishop 
of Th^rouanne, and finally cardinal. The French 
cardinals who deserted Urban VI. chose him, pope 
at Fondi. He soon lost hope of maintaining himself 
in Italy, and returned to Avignon. The struggle 
between the rival claimants is narrated under Urban 
VI. Its course was unfavorable to Clement, in 
spite of his attempts by seductive promises to stir 
up Louis of Anjou and Charles VI., and he died, no 
nearer the goal of his ambition. Sept. 16, 1394. 

(A. BLa-uck.) 

Bibliography: N. Valois, La France et le grand schisme, 
vol. ii., Paris, 1896; idem, in RUmisdie Quartalschrift, 
1893, pp. 170 sqq.; J. Fraikin, Nonciaiures de CUment 
VII, vol. i., Paris, 1906; Bower, Pop^, iii. 141; Pastor, 
Popes, i. passim; Creighton, Papacy, i. 72—144. 

Clement VUL (Egidio Mufloz): Antipope 1425- 
1429. He was canon of Barcelona when three car- 
dinals of the party of Benedict XIII. (q.v.) elected 
h im to succeed the latter. He was recognized by 
Alfonso V. of Aragon, but never attained any im- 
portance and resigned his claims July 26, 1429. 

(A. Hauck.) 

Bibliogeaphy: Hefele, Concilierigeschichte, vii. 396, 417; 
Bower, Popes, iii. 212; Pastor, Popes, i. 274-277, 

Clement VIL (Giulio de’ Medici): Pope 1523- 
1534. He was bom May 26, 1478, the illegitimate 
son of the Giuliano who was murdered in the con- 
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spiracy of the Pazzi. He joined the Knights of 
St. John, and was prior of Capua when his cousin 
ascended the papal throne as Leo X. Gaining 
from him a dispensation from the impediment of 
illegitimacy, and then a declaration that he was not 
illegitimate after all, since his parents had been 
secretly married, he became archbishop of Florence 
and cardinal, occupying a position of great influ- 
ence at Rome. On Nov. 18, 1623, he was elected 
to succeed Adrian VI. His position was extremely 
difficult, between the conflicting powers of the 
Empire and France, which he endeavored to play 
off against each other in order to increase the 
temporal dominions of the papacy 
Policy To- and the power of his family. Charles 
ward France V, expected him to continue the 
and alliance of his predecessor with the 
Germany. Empire; but he first assumed a 
neutral position, and then entered 
into close relations with Francis I. After the battle 
of Pavia (Feb. 24, 1525), he saw himself obliged to 
conciliate the emperor, and made an alliance with 
him. Charles’s power seemed, however, so threat- 
ening to Italy that Clement entered (May 22, 1526) 
the league composed of France, Venice, Florence, 
and Milan. After an interchange of diplomatic 
communications, in which Charles spoke his mind 
very clearly as to the pope’s course and appealed 
to a general council, hostilities broke out in the 
summer. The league came to a sudden and humil- 
iating end, and on May 6, 1627, Rome was taken 
and plundered by the German Landsknechts under 
the Constable of Bourbon. The temporal power 
of the papacy was threatened with annihilation; 
but Charles was imwilling to go so far, and in 
November, on Clement’s promise of neutrality, 
restored him his liberty and his states. Clement 
now aimed at restoring to his family the dominion 
of Florence, which he attained at the peace of Bar- 
celona (June 29, 1529). On Feb. 24, 1530, he 
crowned Charles at Bologna; the emperor kissed 
his feet according to custom, but was more power- 
ful in Italy than his predecessors had been for many 
a day, and Italian independence was lost. 

Clement still hoped at least to see his authority 
upheld in Germany by the imperial power. Neither 
he nor the Curia understood the position there; 
Campeggio’s action as legate at the Diet of Nurem- 
berg (1524) proved entirely unsuccessful, and the 
foundation of the League of Regensburg in the 
same year had not much better results, since it led 
to the formal organization of the Protestant party 
in the Empire. After the treaty of Barcelona and 
that of Cambrai (Aug. 5, 1529), pope and emperor 
seemed likely to work together for the 
Events in suppression of Protestantism; but 
Germany, when Campeggio appeared at the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530 to propose 
confiscation, fire and sword, and the Inquisition, 
Charles was not inclined to go with him until after 
much further investigation, and renewed his re- 
quest for a council to be summoned within six 
and held within eighteen months. Clement, disin- 
clined as he was, did not dare openly to reject the 
proposal, but he threw all manner of obstacles in 
the way of its fulfilment. Time went by without 


anything being done, even after a fresh personal 
interview with Charles at Bologna; and Clement 
began gradually to draw closer to Francis 1. again. 
He had discussed the mamage of his niece Catherine 
with Francis’ second son Henry as early as the 
middle of 1531; and this union, consummated Oct. 
27, 1533, only set the seal to the alliance which was 
practically resolved upon in two meetings between 
pope and king at Marseilles about the same time. 
Francis had all along opposed the idea of a council, 
and the pope’s unwillingness was only increased by 
the new association. To be fair, one must admit 
that it was out of the question for him to call such 
a council as the Protestants wanted, while such a 
gathering as he might have approved would have 
done no good. The council idea was really only a 
stick which Charles kept to beat the pope with, in 
the hope of furthering his own political and eccle- 
siastical plans. 

The worst reproach that can be brought against 
Clement’s policy is its utter fruitlessness and purely 
negative character. During his pontificate the new 
doctrines made giant strides in Germany, Scandi- 
navia, and Switzerland, acquired con- 
His Policy sidei able power in France and England, 
Fruitless and threatened even Italy and Spain, 
and Futile. Clement’s policy, intended to strength- 
en himself and his family as temporal 
powers, really helped his ecclesiastical opponents. 
The loss of England was a consequence of this 
policy (see Cranmer, Thomas). This, the per- 
petu^ insistence of Charles upon a council, the 
discord of his Florentine relatives, and the general 
failure of his plans so preyed upon Clement as to 
hasten his end, which came Sept. 25, 1534, leaving 
the papacy notably poorer in both temporal and 
spiritual power for his rule. (A. Hauck.) 
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Clement VIII. (Ippolito Aldobrandini): Pope 
1592-1605. He was elected in a short but stormy 
conclave (Jan. 10-30), as the candidate of the 
cardinals’ party,” which aimed at vindicating the 
independence of the Curia against Spanish infiu- 
ence. This was the task of his pontificate; he 
accomplished it slowly but surely. In French 
politics he took the side of the League against 
Henry of Navarre, and proceeded with great cau- 
tion toward his reception into the Church, giving 
him solemn absolution on Dec. 17, 1595. His good 
understanding with Henry IV. helped to free the 
papacy from the power of Spain and to restore 
French influence in Italy. Henry’s support made 
it possible for Clement in 1598, on the extinction 
of the direct line of the house of Este, to resume 
possession of the duchy of Ferrara as an ancient 
papal fief; and in return the pope allowed the 
toleration of the Huguenots by the Edict of Nantes. 
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Other important events of his reign are the dip- 
lomatic decision of the controversy between the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans on the question of 
grace, and the burning of Giordano Bruno (q.v.) 
for heresy in Rome (Feb. 17, 1600). He enlarged 
and defined the rules for the censorship of books, 
and revised the breviary by the bull Cum in ecclesia 
(1602); for his work in revising the Vulgate see 
Bible Versions, A, II., 2, § 5. 

(A, Hauck.) 
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Clement IX. (Giulio RospigHosi) : Pope 1667- 
1669. He was bom at Pistoia Jan. 28, 1600, made 
cardinal in 1657, and chosen pope June 20, 1667, 
as the candidate of the French party. In order to 
oppose a united Christendom to the Turks, he 
urged Louis XIV. to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668). Acting in harmony with Louis, he attempt- 
ed to reconcile the warring factions in the church 
of France by the Pax Clementina (see Jansen, 
Cornelius, Jansenism), though a fresh outburst 
of strife was destined to follow his death on Dec. 
9, 1669. (A. Hauck.) 
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Clement X. (Emilio Altieri): Pope 1670-76. 
After a five months^ conclave, he was elected on 
Apr. 29, 1670, as a compromise candidate, because 
he was eighty years old. He left political ques- 
tions maiifiy to Cardinal Paluzzi, who was adopted 
by him and took the name of Altieri. Paluzzi was 
to blame for the outbreak of the conflict with Louis 
XIV. over the droit de regale (see Regale). An- 
other international question was stirred up by the 
unsuccessful attempt to withdraw the privilege of 
extraterritorial immunity from the foreign am- 
bassadors in Rome. Clement died July 22, 1676. 

(A. Hauck.) 
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Clement XI. (Giovanni Francesco Albani): Pope 
1700-21. He was bom at Urbino, and was elected 
pope when comparatively young, only fifty-one, on 
Nov. 23, 1700. Though he had not been formally 
the French candidate, he maintained close relations 
with France, His learning and his political acu- 
men are indisputable; but his foreign policy was 
unlucky. At the beginning of his reign, his pro- 
test against the assumption of the kingly title by 
Frederick I. of Prussia showed the traditional 
incapacity of the Curia to understand the circum- 
stances of Protestant countries. In the war of the 
Spanish Succession, while maintaining an appear- 
ance of neutrality, he secretly favored the Bourbon 
side. As this came more and more to light, his 
relations with the emperor were increasingly 
strained — so far that he even threatened him with 
excommunication. The entry of imperial troops 
into the Papal States compelled him to make peace 
with Joseph I. (Jan. 15, 1709), acknowledging 
Charles III. as Idng of Spain and pr omi s i n g to 


invest him with the crown of Naples. This em- 
bittered Louis XIV. and Philip of Anjou against 
him. Another trouble was the conflict over eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in Naples, which lasted even 
beyond the peace of Utrecht. In the controversy 
between the Dominicans and the Jesuits over the 
advisability of allowing the Chinese converts to 
retain certain pagan customs, he decided in favor 
of the former; the Jesuits apparently submitted, 
but the conflict continued. In the Jansenist con- 
troversy, on the other hand, he strongly supported 
the Jesuits (see Jansen, Cornelius, Jansenism; 
Quesnel). He achieved considerable results as a 
reformer of the mtemal administration of his states 
and of the Roman clergy, supported learning and 
art, and was a liberal benefactor of the poor. In 
1713 he issued the famous bull Unigenitus against 
Jansenism. He died March 19, 1721. 

(A. Hauck.) 
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Clement Xn. (Lorenzo Corsini): Pope 1730-40. 
He was born April 7, 1652, and rose in life as a 
prot6g6 of the Albani family, taking Clement XI. 
for his model as pope, though without his gifts. 
He did not attempt to mingle in the wider politics 
of Europe, but made unsuccessful attempts to 
assert ancient feudal claims to Parma and Piacenza 
(1731) and to incorporate with the Papal States the 
small but ancient republic of San Marino (1739). 
The power of the Church was limited by Charles III. 
and his minister Tanucci in Naples, and by Philip 
V. in Spain; and in France the literary and scien- 
tific opposition to the papacy grew more pronounced. 
His services to foreign missions were considerable, 
and his domestic policy creditably followed that of 
Clement XL He died Feb. 6, 1740. (A. Hauck.) 
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Clement XUL (Carlo Rezzonico); Pope 1758-69. 
He was bom in Venice March 7, 1693, made car- 
dinal in 1757, and on July 6 of the next year elected 
pope. It is impossible to decide whether he was 
a convinced friend of the Jesuits or simply their 
tool, either directly or indirectly through the 
influence of Cardinal Torreggiani. Though the 
order had been suppressed m Portugal, France, 
Spain, Naples, and Sicily, he solemnly confirmed 
and approved it by the bull Apostolicum pascendi 
muniLs (Jan. 7, 1765), and m that beginning Ani* 
marum saluti declared under an interdict the 
countries which had expelled the Jesuits, allowing 
them alone to say mass and administer the sacra- 
ments there during it. The bull called out vehe- 
ment opposition, and the popular outburst in favor 
of the society on which he had counted did not 
occur. Some of the cardinals implored him to 
moderate his support of it, but without effect. As 
a blow at the Bourbon courts, he took notice of 
some reforming measures adopted by the duke of 
Parma, an unimportant member of the family. A 
sharp and threatening brief (Aliud ad apostolatus, 
Jan. 30, 1768) was addressed to him; it rebuked 
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him as a contumacious vassal, pronounced null 
and void the measures which limited ecclesiastical 
freedom, and menaced him with excommunication. 
The duke, inspired by his grandfather Louis XV., 
replied by arresting and then expelling all the 
Jesuits in his dominions. The Bourbon kings all 
protested against the brief and the use which it 
made of the bull In ccena Domini^ and insisted on 
its withdrawal and the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus. Clement was stubborn, and the sover- 
eigns proceeded to use force, Louis XV. occupying 
Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin, and the king 
of Sicily taking possession of Benevento and Ponte 
Corvo and preparing to go farther. Clement had 
called a secret consistory for Feb. 3, 1769, to discuss 
the situation; but in the preceding night he died 
of apoplexy, a natural result of such heavy cares 
in a man of his age, (A. Hauck.) 
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Clement XIV. (Lorenzo Ganganelli): Pope 1769- 
1774. He was the son of a physician, b. at Arcan- 
gelo, in the Papal States, Oct. 31, 1705; he entered 
the Franciscan Order, became a consultor of the 
Inquisition, and was made cardinal in 1759. He 
had been an advocate of reconciliation with the 
Bourbon courts, and it has been often asserted 
that he promised before his election to suppress 
the Jesuits. He was chosen only after a three 
months’ conclave, marked by incessant intrigue. 
He disappointed those who looked for a speedy 
decision of the burning question by adopting a 
cautious and temporizing policy. He gave the 
Jesuits new privileges, and declared to Louis XV. 
that he could neither censure nor suppress an 
institute confirmed by nineteen of his predecessors; 
but, on the other hand, he refused to see the general 
of the Order, and closed his eyes to the fact that 
laws which infringed on ecclesiastical prerogatives 
had been passed in Portugal, Naples, Venice, the 
electoral provinces of Bavaria and Mainz, and even 
in the Empire under Maria Theresa. The brief 
directed against Parma was recalled, and the bull 
In ccena Domini (q.v.) no longer solemnly read. 
Conciliation, in fact, was offered to all the estranged 
powers.* an understanding was reached with Portu- 
gal; and the nunciature at Lisbon was reestab- 
lished. But the ambassadors of France, Spain, and 
Naples insisted pertinaciously on the suppression 
of the Jesuits. France and Naples held ecclesias- 
tical territory, as it were a pledge for the granting 
of their demands; there was taSc in all three king- 
doms of a formal renunciation of papal authority 
imd the establishment of an independent patriarch. 
The pope now resolved to suppress the Order. It 
was important, however, that the step would con- 
tent the Roman Catholic powers, and not rather 
give the signal for fresh attacks. Clement seems 
to have first assured himself cautiously of this. 
The devout Maria Theresa was so attached to the 
Order that he had to use his authority to detach 
her from it. Then he took the first definite steps, 
as sovereign of the Papal States; on Oct. 17, 1772, 
the Jesuits were removed from the CoUegio Romano 
and the Roman seminary on a pretext, and then 


their houses in the Papal States were closed, gen- 
erally after a visitation. The support previously 
given to the exiled Portuguese Jesuits was with- 
drawn. Finally, on July 21, 1773, Clement signed 
the brief Dominus ac Redanptor nostcr, entirely 
suppressing the Order. It was signed only after it 
had been submitted to the Catholic powers, and not 
published until Aug. 16. In this document he 
gave as the ground for his action that the Order 
was no longer bringing forth the rich fruits for which 
it was designed, and cited other instances of the 
suppression of regular orders. He explained his 
long hesitation as due to the need of diligent in- 
vestigation and mature deliberation. Not a word 
implied the abandonment of any claim made by the 
Church or its head; his censures of the Order were 
not based on the popular charges. The decree was 
at once put into execution in Rome. Several of 
the fathers who were proved to have concealed or 
misappropriated money, property, or documents 
belonging to the Order were imprisoned, and Ricci, 
the general, was put under strict surveillance. 
The news gave great satisfaction in many quarters; 
France and Naples restored the papal territories in 
Apr,, 1774, Only in the non-papal countries of 
Prussia and Russia were the Jesuits allowed openly 
to continue their ministrations. Much obscurity 
hangs over the close of Clement’s life. The asser- 
tions that he repented of his action and declared 
it had been wrung from him by force, and that he 
was poisoned by the Jesuits, have been often made 
and as often denied. He died Sept. 22, 1774, 
leaving in the Museum Pio-Clementinum a monu- 
ment to his uncontested devotion to art and learn- 
ing, though the most diverse views have been and 
will always be held as to his general character. 

(A. Hauck.) 
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CLEMERT: A missionary bishop of the Celtic 
or old British Church in the Eastern parts of the 
Frankish domains who, like Adalbert (q.v.) in 
Neustria, stood in the way of the Romanizing inno- 
vations of Boniface in the first half of the eighth 
century (see Boniface, Saint). We know of 
him only from the accounts of hds opponents, who 
stigmatize him as a “ heretic, misleader of the peo- 
ple, disseminator of error, servant of the devil, 
and false priest.” He was married and had two 
sons. Justifying himself by the Mosaic law, he 
rejected the canonical prohibition of marriage with 
the widow of a deceased brother. He had views 
of his own on predestination and election, and 
seems to have held to some sort of universalism. 
He disputed the authority of the Fathers, Augustine 
and Jerome, and did not acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of the pope. At the instigation of Boniface a 
Frankish synod in 746 condemned him to imprison- 
ment; a Roman synod added the anathema of the 
Church. Nevertheless Clement held fast to the 
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opinions and practises of his fatherland. His ul- 
timate fate is not known. A. Wernek. 
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CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

His Life (§1). 

His Literary Work (§ 2). 

His Significance for the Church (§ 3). 

His Eclecticism (§4). 

His Dependence upon Philosophy (§ 6). 

His Relation to Ethics (§ 6). 

And to Scripture and the Church (§ 7). 

Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius Clemens), 
one of the most distinguished teachers of the Church 
of Alexandria, was bom about the middle of the 
second century, and died between 211 and 216, 
He was certainly not born in Egypt (Strom.j i. 1). 
The indication of Athens as his birthplace by 
Epiphanius is supported by the classical quahty of 
his Greek. His parents seem to have been pagans, 
of the well-to-do class. The thorough- 

I. His Life, ness of his education is attested by his 
constant quotation of the Greek poets 
and philosophers. In quest of the best instmction, 
he traveled in Greece, Italy, Palestine, and finally 
Egypt. He became the colleague of Pantsenus, 
the head of the catechetical school of Alexandria, 
and finally succeeded him in the direction of the 
school. During the persecution of Septimius Seve- 
rus (202 or 203) he sought refuge with Alexander, 
then bishop [possibly of Flaviada] in Cappadocia, 
afterward of Jemsaiem, from whom he brought a 
letter to Antioch in 211. 

The trilogy into which Clement's principal re- 
mains are connected by their purpose and mode of 
treatment is composed of the Protrepticus Ex-‘ 
hortation’’), the Pmdagogus Instructor and 
the Stromata Miscellanies "). Overbeck calls 
it the boldest literary undertaking in the history 
of the Church, since in it Clement for the first time 
attempted to set forth Christianity for the faithful 
in the traditional forms of profane literature. The 
Protrepticus forms an introduction inviting the 
reader to listen, not to the mythical legends of the 
heathen gods, but to the '' new song " of the Logos, 
the beginning of ah things and creator of the world. 
He demonstrates the folly of idolatry and the pagan 
mysteries, the horrors of pagan sacrifice, and shows 
that the Greek philosophers and poets only guessed 
at the truth, whale the prophets set forth a direct 
way to salvation; and now the divine Logos speaks 
in his own person, to awaken all that is good in the 
soul of man and to lead it to immortality. Having 
thus laid a foundation in the knowledge of divine 
truth, he goes on in the Pcedagogus to develop a 
Christian ethic. His design does not prevent him 
from taking a large part of his material from the 
Stoic Musonius, the master of Epictetus; but for 
Clement the real instructor is the incarnate Logos. 
The first book deals with the religious basis of 
Christian morality, the second and third with the 
individual cases of conduct. As with Epictetus, 
true virtue shows itself with him in its external ev- 


idences by a natural, simple, and moderate way 
of living. The Stromata goes further and aims at 
the perfection of the Christian life by 

2. His initiation into complete knowledge. 
Literary The first of these works is addressed 
Work. to the unconverted, the second to the 
new Christian, and the third appeals 
to the mature believer. It attempts, on the basis 
of Scripture and tradition, to give such an account 
of the Christian faith as shall answer all the demands 
of learned men, and conduct the student into the 
innermost realities of his belief. Clement entitled 
this work Strdmateis, patchwork," because it dealt 
with such a variety of matters. He intended to 
make but one book of this; at least seven grew out 
of it, without his having treated all the subjects 
proposed. The absence of certain things definitely 
promised has led scholars to ask whether he wrote 
an eighth book, as would appear from Eusebius 
(VI. xiii. 1) and the Florilegia, and various attempts 
have been made to identify with it short or frag- 
mentary treatises appearing among his remains. 
In any case the " excerpts " and selections " 
which, with part of a treatise on logical method, 
are designated as the eighth book in the single 
(11th century) manuscript of the Stromata, are not 
parts of the Hypotyposes which Clement is Imown to 
have written. This work was a brief commentary 
on selected passages covering the whole Bible, as is 
shown in the fragments preserved by CEcumenius 
and in the Latin version of the commentary on the 
Catholic Epistles made at the instance of Cassio- 
dorus. Besides the great trilogy, the only complete 
work preserved is the treatise “ Who is the Rich 
Man that Shall Be Saved? " based on Mark x. 17-^1, 
and laying down the principle that not the posses- 
sion of riches but their misuse is to be condenmed. 
There are extant a few fragments of the treatise on 
the Passover, against the Quartodeciman position of 
Melito, and only a single passage from the “ Eccle- 
siastical Canon " against the Judaizers. Several 
other works are only known by their titles. 

The significance of Clement in the history of the 
development of doctrine is, according to Hamack, 
that he knew how to replace the apologetic method 
by the constructive or systematic, to turn the simple 
church tradition into a scientific dogmatic theology. 
It is a marked characteristic of his that he sees only 
superficial and transient disagreement where others 
find a fxmdamental opposition. He is able to 
reconcile, or even to fuse, differing views to an 
extent which makes it almost impossible to attrib- 
ute to him a definite individual system. He is 
admittedly an eclectic {Strom., i. 37). This attitude 
determines especially his treatment of 

3. His Sig- non-Christian philosophy. Although 
nificance the theory of a diabolical origin for it 
for the is not unknown to him, and although 
Church. he shows exhaustively that the phi- 
losophers owe a large part of their 
knowledge to the writings of the Old Testament, yet 
he seems to express his own personal conviction 
when he describes philosophy as a direct opera- 
tion of the divine Logos, working through it as well 
as through the law and his direct revelation in the 
Gospel to communicate the truth to men. It is 
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true that the knowledge of the philosophers was 
elementary^ fragmentary, and incapable of im- 
parting true righteousness; and it was far surpassed 
by the revelation given through the law and the 
prophets, as that again was still further surpassed 
by the direct revelation of the incarnate Logos; 
but this idea of relative inferiority does not prevent 
him from showing that his whole mental attitude is 
determined and dominated by the philosophical 
tradition. Thus he emphasizes the permanent 
importance of philosophy for the fulness of Chris- 
tian knowledge, e^cplains with special predilection 
the relation between knowledge and faith, and 
sharply criticizes those who are unwilling to make 
any use of philosophy. He pronoimces definitely 
against the sophists and against the 
4, His hedonism of the school of Epicurus. 
Eclecticism. Although he generally expresses him - 
self unfavorably in regard to the Stoic 
philosophy, he really pays marked deference to that 
mixture of Stoicism and Platonism which charac- 
terized the religious and ethical thought of the 
educated classes in his day. This explains the 
value set by Clement on gnosis. To be sure, he 
constantly opposes the heretical gnosis. Faith is 
the foundation of all gnosis, and both are given by 
Christ. As faith involves a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the essentials, knowledge allows the believer 
to penetrate deeply into the understanding of what 
he believes; and this is the making perfect, the 
completion, of faith. In order to attain this kind 
of faith, the faith of knowledge,” which is so 
much higher than the mere faith of conjecture,” 
or simple reception of a truth on authority, phi- 
losophy is permanently necessary. In fact, Chris- 
tianity is the true philosophy, and the perfect Chris- 
tian the true Gnostic — ^but again only the Gnostic 
according to the canon of the Church ” has this dis- 
tinction. Also, he rejects the Gnostic distinction of 
psychic ” and “ pneumatic ” men; aU are alike 
destined to perfection if they will embrace it. 

From philosophy he takes his conception of the 
Logos, the principle of Christian gnosis, through 
whom alone God^s relation to the world and Ms 
revelation is maintained- God he considers trans- 
cendentally as unqualified Being, who can not be 
defined in too abstract a way. Though i 

5. His De- his goodness operated in the creation 
pendence of the world, yet immutability, self- 
XJpon Phi- sufficiency, incapability of suffering 
losophy. are the characteristic notes of the 
divine essence. Though the Logos is 
most closely one with the Father, whose powers he 
resumes in himself, yet to Clement both the Son 
and the Spirit are “first-bom powers and first 
created”; they form the highest stages in the 
scale of intelligent beings, and Clement distin- 
guishes the Son-Logos from the Logos who is im- 
mutably immanent in God, and thus gives a foun- 
dation to the charge of Photius that he “ degraded 
the Son to the rank of a creature.” Separate from 
the world as the principle of creation, he is yet in 
it as its guiding principle. Thus a natural life is a 
life according to the will of the Logos. The Incar- 
nation, in spite of Clement’s rejection of the Gnostic 
Docetism, has with him a decidedly Bocetic char- 


acter. The body of Christ was not subject to human 
needs. He is the good Physician; the medicine 
which he offers is the commimication of saving 
gnosis, leading men from heathenism to faith and 
from faith to the higher state of knowledge. This 
true philosophy includes within itself the freedom 
from sin and the attainment of virtue. As all sin 
has its root in ignorance, so the knowledge of God 
and of goodness is followed by well-doing. Against 
the Gnostics Clement emphasizes the freedom of all 
to do good- 

Clement lays great stress on the fulfilment of 
moral obligations. In his etMcal expressions he is 
influenced strongly by Plato and the Stoics, from 
whom he borrows much of Ms terminology. He 
praises Plato for setting forth the 

6. His greatest possible likeness to God as 
Relation the aim of life; and his portrait of the 
to Ethics, perfect Gnostic closely resembles that 
I of the wise man as drawn by the 

: Stoics. Hence he counsels his readers to shake off 
the chains of the flesh as far as possible, to live 
already as if out of the body, and thus to rise above 
earthly things. He is a true Greek in the value 
wMch he sets on moderation; but his highest ideal 
of conduct remains the mortification of all affec- 
tions wMch may in any way disturb the soul in its 
career. As Hamack says, the lofty etMcal-relig- 
ious ideal of the attainment of man’s perfection in 
union with God, wMch Greek philosophy from 
Plato down had worked out, and to which it had 
subordinated all scientific worldly knowledge, is 
taken over by Clement, deepened in meaning, and 
connected not only with Christ, but with ecclesias- 
tical tradition. 

The way, however, to this union with God is for 
Clement oMy the Church’s way. The communi- 
cation of the gnosis is bound up with holy orders, 
which give the divine light and life. The simple 
faith of the baptized Christian contains all the 
essentials of the highest knowledge; by the Eucha- 
rist the believer is united with the Logos and the 
Spirit, and made partaker of incorruptibility. 
Though he lays down at starting a purely spiritual 
conception of the Church, later the exigencies of 
his controversy with the Gnostics make him lay 
more stress on the visible church. 

7. And to As to Ms use of Scripture, the extra- 
Scripture ordinary breadth of Ms reading and 
and the manifold variety of his quotations 
Church, from the most diverse authors make 
it veiy difficult to determine exactly 
what was received as canonical by the Alexandrian 
Church of that period. Though he uses the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, our four alone have supreme author- 
ity for him. For the other New Testament writings 
he seems not to have had as definite a line of de- 
marcation; but whatever he recognized as of 
apostolic origin had for Mm an authority distinct 
frorn, and Mgher than, that of all other ecclesiastical 
tradition. (N. Bonwetsch.) 

Bibliographt: -The best text of Clement is in course ojE,, 
publication by O. Stahlin, to be in 3 vols., vols. i.-ii., 
Leipsic, 190^06; that by J. Potter, 2 vols., Oxford, 1716, is 
reproduced in MPO^ viii.--ix. T, Zahn has given a Supple^ 
mentmn ClemmUnum in his Fcrschungen, iii. 1-176, 319- 
321, Erlangen, 1884, The best Eng. transl. is in ANF, 
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ii. 171-604. An exhaustive bibliography to 1886 is in 
ANF, Bibliography, pp. 38-42 ; a list of later works is 
given in liarnack, Litteralur, ii. 1, pp. 4—5. On the criti- 
cism of the text consult: C. C. J. Bunsen, Analecta 
Ante-NiccBa, i. 157-340, London, 1864; T. B. Mayor, in 
Classical Review, ix (1894), 385-391; O. Stahlin, Beitrage 
zur Kenntniss der MSS. des Clemens Alex., Nuremberg, 
1896; W. Christ, Philologische Studien zu Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Munich, 1900. 

General discussions are: C. E. Freppel, ClSment d^Ale- 
xandrie, Paris, 1873; B. F. Weatcott, General Hist, of N. 

T. Canon, pp. 339-340, 350-354, London, 1875; C Bigg, 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria, pp. 36-114, Oxford, 
1886; Kruger, History, pp. 162-173; Schaff, Christian 
Church, ii. 781-785 et passim; Hamack, Litteratur, i. 296- 
327, 836-841, ii. 1, pp. 1 sqq.; O. Stahlin, TU, new series, 
vol. V., 1901; DCB, i. 559—567; KL, iii. 508—517; O. Bar- 
denhewer, Geschichie der altkirchlichen Litteratur, vol. ii., 
Freiburg, 1903. 

On the teaching of Clement consult: F, J. Winter, Die 
EiJiik des Clement von Alexandrien, Leipsic, 1882; J. H. 
Muller, Idees dogmatigues de Climent d’Alexandrie, Stras- | 
burg, 1861; J. Kaye, Some Account of the Writings and 
Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, London, 1835; J. Co- 
gnat, element d' Alexandrie, sa doctrine et sa polemigue, 
Paris, 1859; W. Scherer, Klemens von Alexandrien und 
seine Erkenntnissprinzipien, Munich, 1907. 

On his relation to earlier teaching consult: C. Merk, 
Clemens Alex, in seiner Ahhangigkeit von der griechischen 
Philosophie, Leipsic, 1879; E. Hiller, in Hermes, xxi 
(1886), 126-133; E. Kutter, Clemens Alex, und das N. T., 
Giessen, 1897; E. de Faye, Clement d'Alexandrie, Paris, 
1898. 

On Clement as a hymnist consult Julian, Hymnology. 

CLEMENT OF ROME. 

Discordant Traditions (§ 1). 

Belationship to the Flavians (§ 2). 

The First Epistle (§3), 

Questions Unsettled (§4). 

Second Epistle and Other Writings (§ 5). 
According to tradition Clement was an early 
bishop of Rome and a distinguished Christian 
author. But of the writings attributed to him 
most are certainly not his and not one is undis- 
puted, and the facts of his life are no 
I. Discord- better authenticated. He is men- 
ant Tra- tioned in all the lists of the early 

ditions. bishops of Rome, though there is no 
agreement about the place of his name. 
Irenaeus (JJeer., III. iii. 3), representing the Roman 
tradition of c. ISO, gives Peter, Linus, Anencletus, 
Clement; with this agree Eusebius {Hist eccl. and 
Chron.), Epiphanius xxvii. 6), and Jerome 

{De vir, ill., xv.), though the last-named is aware 
that some of the Latins give a different order, and 
he, as well as Epiphanius, gives the form Cleto 
for Anencletus. A different order occurs first in 
the ''Chronicle'' of Hippolytus, where Clement 
takes third place, before Cletus,* this order recurs 
in the Catalogus lAherianus, and is accepted by 
Augustine, Optatus, and others. In the Apostolic 
Constitutions also (vii. 46), Clement immediately 
follows Linus, the variant name now giving two 
distinct persons, Cletus and Anencletus. The 
catalogue of the time of Sylvester reverts to the 
older order, while the Ub&r Felicianus, fusing this 
and the Liberian, gives Peter, Linus, Cletus, Clem- 
ent, Anencletus, According to the epistle to James 
attributed to Clement (preceding the Clementine 
HomOies), Peter designated Clement as his suc- 
cessor, and himself installed him. This ww 
probably originated with the purpose of bring- 
ing Clement into closer relation with Peter; 


and the lists which put Clement third, between 
Linus and Cletus or Anencletus, are very likely 
attempting a compromise between it and the other 
tradition. It is safe to say that Clement does not 
belong to the epoch immediately following the 
apostles, but that two men came between him and 
Peter. He was not bishop of Rome in the strict 
sense, as the first epistle shows that there was no 
bishop there in his time. The developed episcopal 
idea of a later age was carried back in the attempt 
to trace the succession to the apostles; and the 
earliest authorities justify no more than the asser- 
tion that he was one of the leading presbyters, or 
perhaps the first of them. 

Irenaeus (ut sup.) makes Clement a disciple of 
the apostles. Origen (on John i. 29), Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, and Jerome identify him with the 
Clement mentioned by Paul in Phil. iv. 3, and 
Chrysostom (on I Tim.) even makes him a com- 
panion of Paul on all his journeys; while the Jew- 
ish-Christian Clementina place him in the closest 
relations to Peter. Various attempts were made 
to combine these conflicting views. The Apos- 
tolic Constitutions regard Linus as appointed by 
Paul, Clement by Peter. Rufinus regards Linus 
and Cletus as having performed episcopal functions 
in Peter’s lifetime, and Clement as appointed by 
the apostle when both were dead. Epiphanius 
explains that Clement was appointed by Peter 
indeed, but laid down his office for a time, during 
which Linus and Cletus held it. Modem scholars 
have usually doubted his being a disciple of the 
apostles, even when they admit his authorship of 
the first epistle to the Corinthians. The identifi- 
cation with the Clement of Phil. iv. 3 is aban- 
doned by most of these scholars. 

Another mooted question concerns the assertion 
of the Homilies and Recognitions that Clement was 
a connection of the imperial house, 
2 - Relation- It is in any case necessary to substi- 
ship to the tute Domitian for Tiberius, whom the 

Flavians. Clementina name in order to secure 
greater antiquity. Assuming that not 
only the Flavia Domitilla mentioned by Eusebius, 
but also the consul Flavius Clemens whom Domitian 
put to death, belonged to the Christian community, 
we should have two prominent Christians of the 
name of Clement in Rome at the same time. The 
pseudo-Clementine literature identified them as 
one person. Von Gebhardt and Harnack leave 
the question undecided, while Lightfoot is inclined 
to regard them as two persons. Really nothing is 
known of Clement's life except what the first 
epistle tells us. It is even uncertain whether he 
was of Jewish or pagan descent, though both views 
have found convinced advocates. 

Among the numerous writings which bear the 
name of Clement, decidedly the most important 
are the two epistles to the Corinthians. Until 187 5 
only one manuscript of these was known, an im- 
perfect copy forming part of the famous Codex 
AUxmdHnus, from which Junius published them 
with a Latin translation (Oxford, 1633); new 
editions were made from the manuscript by Wotton 
(Cambridge, 1718), Jacobson (Oxford, 1834), 
Tischendorf (Leipsic, 1863, 1873), Lightfoot (Lon- 
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don, 1869), and Von Gebhardt and Harnack (Leip- 
sic, 1875), besides facsimile reproductions in 1866 
and 1879. In 1875, however, appeared the first 
complete edition, based upon a new manuscript 
discovered in Constantinople. Von Gebhardt still 
considered the Alexandrine manuscript the more 
authoritative, and there are reasons for holding 
this view, even since further light has been thrown 
on the question by the discovery of a Syriac and a 
Latin version, the latter only of the first epistle. 

This first epistle is an official communication 
from the Church of Rome to that of Corinth, which 
was then divided by controversies apparently re- 
lating to the position and authority of the pres- 
byters. In order to put an end to the strife, the 
Roman Church intervenes, apparently unsolicited, 
and sends a deputation to Corinth, '' to be witnesses 
between you and us.” The ofl&cial character of the 
letter comes out more clearly now that it exists 
complete, and new light is thrown on the relation 
of the Roman Church to the others. 
3 . The First It is true there is no question of a con- 
Epistle. stitutionally established primacy, but 
the Roman Church, as the most ma- 
ture and firmly settled, keeps a watchful eye on 
the concerns of the others. The Clementine 
authorship is attested by Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth (cf. Eusebius, Hist ecct, iv. 23), Irenaeus 
(Hcsr.j III. iii. 3), Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen. In the East the letter was read in public 
worship as Scripture. Attempts made by Calo- 
vius (1673) and others to deny its authenticity 
were revived with Sender, Ammon, and later 
with Baur and Schwegler; but the arguments of 
such critics have not been found decisive. The 
majority of scholars now hold that it was written 
in the first century, though many of them leave 
the question of authorship unanswered. Doubts 
have been expressed in recent years about the 
prayer in chap. 59, but Lightfoot and others 
have rendered improbable the theoiy of a later 
addition; the question is still unsettled whether 
this prayer is an official formula of the Roman 
Church or the composition of Clement. 

The attempt to determine the date of the epistle 
depends, first, on the question whether the perse- 
cution at Rome mentioned at the outset was that 
under Nero or that under Domitian. The earlier 
critics preferred the former, which gives 64-68 as 
the date. Scarcely any modem scholars, except 
Hefele and Wieseler, adhere to this view. On the 
other hand, sufficient reasons forbid placing the 
date as late as the second century. According to 
xliv. 3 there are still some presbyters in office who 
were instituted by the apostles, and similarly v. 3 
seems to assert that members of the Church con- 
temporary with Peter and Paul are living; there 
is no trace of Gnostic heresies; the 
4 . Ques- constitution of the Church, in both 
tions Tin- Rome and Corinth, is not the episco- 
settled* pal, but the presbyfcerial. Most au- 
thorities, accordingly date the epistle 
between 93 and 97; Lightfoot would come down 
as far as the reign of Nerva, and Harnack's latest 
opinion is in favor of the end of Domxtian’s (93-95), 
which is supported by Hegesippus (in Eusebius, 


Hist eccL, iii. 16). Diverse views, again, have been 
held as to the doctrinal standpoint of the epistle. 
Schwegler, followed by Reusch, considered it a 
compromise between Jewish Christianity and Paul- 
inism. Lemme’s view that the author was a 
fanatical Jewish Christian is disproved by the way 
in which he speaks of Paul and uses the Pauline 
epistles and Hebrews. However, Paul’s propo- 
sitions appear here as little more than mere for- 
mulas. His great doctrine of justification through 
faith is indeed strongly expressed (xxxii. 4); but 
the obligation of doing good works is derived only 
from the will and example of God, without the 
mention of any relation between justifying faith 
and moral power. 

The second epistle, completely known only since 
1875, is regarded by most scholars as a homily, 
rather than a letter. The question remains in 
what church and by whom it was delivered. Har- 
nack’s theory that it is of Roman origin, perhaps 
written by another Clement, the one mentioned 
by Hermas in his Shepherd, is scarcely tenable. 
Lightfoot thinks it originated in Corinth, which is 
likely. Its date is shown to be in the second cen- 
tury by its attitude toward the New Testament 
canon and toward Gnosticism. Be- 
5 , Second tween 130 and 140 is the most probable 
Epistle time. Its teaching contains some 
and Other peculiar points, which can not be 
Writings, pressed to show that the author 
belonged to a separate sect, but mean 
only that he lived in a time of little exact dogmatic 
formulation. Of the numerous other writings 
which have borne the name of Clement, it may 
safely be said that the Homilies and Recognitions, 
in the various forms comprised under the name 
Clementina (q.v.), are not by him; nor are the 
Apostolic Constitutions (q.v.). The two “ Letters 
to the Virgins ” are worth notice. They exist only 
in a Syriac version in a codex belonging to the 
Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam, and were 
first printed by Wetstein in 1752, then more care- 
fully by Beelen (Loewen, 1856, with a Latin ren- 
dering, which Funk improved and appended to his 
Opera poJtrumapostolicorum, vol. i., Tiibingon, 1SS7). 
The theories of their origin range between two 
impossible extremes — one medieval, that of Cot- 
terill; the other Clementine, that of Villecourt 
(who edited the epistles for MPG) and Beelen 
(ut sup.) . The form they presuppose for eccle- 
siastical customs and ascetic practise belongs to 
a later time, possibly that of Cyprian — ^but not 
too much later, since they were probably known 
by Epiphanius (Hccr., xxx. 12 ), and certainly by 
Jerome {Ad Jovin,, i. 12). They must have been 
originally one book, and were perhaps divided into 
two (as Harnack suggests) to take the place of the 
two epistles of Clement, which were contained in 
the older Syria manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment. This would account for their ascription to 
Clement, as nothing else does. 

(G. UHLHORNf.) 

Bibliograph^t: The host text and discussion is in J. B. 
Lightfoot^ The Apostolic FadierSt part i., S. Clemetii of 
Bomet a Revised Text wi£h Introductions, 2 vols., London* 
1890; text alone in idem* The Apostolic Fathers . . . , ed. 
J. E. Hajmer, ib. 1891. Translation is in ANF, ix. 229- 
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CLEMEKTHTA. 

The Homilies (§ 1). 

Doctrinal Teachings (§ 2). 

The Recognitions (§3). 

The Epitome (§ 4). 

Discus.sion of the Clementine Problem (§ 5). 

Relation of the Recognitions to the Homilies (§ 6). 

The “ Clementina ” discussed in this article are 
a very remarkable and still in many points mys- 
terious group of early Christian writings, closely 
related in their contents and evidently coming 
from a single source, of which three are still extant 
— the Clementine Homilies, Recognitions, and 
Epitome. For the collection of decretals made by 
Pope Clement V. and intended by him to form a 
seventh book in the great collection, also known as 
** Clementina/’ see Canon Law, II., 6, § 3. 

Turrianus was the first, in his Pro canonihus 
apostolorum (1573), to give information about the 
Homilies, using a manuscript which has apparently 
disappeared. They were published 

I. The in 1672 by Cotelerius from a manu- 
Homilies. script in the library of Paris, which, 
however, stopped with the nineteenth 
homily, and offered a very corrupt text. The first 
complete editon was that of Dressel (1853), from 
a newly discovered manuscript in the Ottobonian 
library at Rome. Lagarde made the first attempt 
to give a critically accurate text in 1865. The 
book consists of two letters to the apostle James 
and twenty homilies ” also addressed to him. 
The first letter purports to be from Peter, asking 
James to keep secret the special doctrines he has 
transmitted to him. The second is supposed to 
be from Clement, announcing that Peter has ap- 
pointed bim his successor in Rome, and charged 
him to send James an account of their long asso- 
ciation. Clement, having sought truth in vain in 
the philosophical schools, hearing something of 
Jesus, decides to go to Judea for an answer to his 
questions. In Alexandria he meets Barnabas, who 
'X)nducts him to Peter at Csesarea Stratonis. Peter 


instructs him in Christianity, and invites him to be 
present at the disputation with Simon Magus which 
is soon to take place. It lasts three days. At the 
end Simon, defeated, takes flight; Peter remains 
a while, founds a local church, and sets apart 
Zacchaeus as its bishop. Before himself following 
Simon, he sends Clement, with Niceta and Aquila, 
to bring back news of him. They do not find him 
in Tyre, but meet some of his friends, with one of 
whom, Appion the Alexandrian grammarian, Clem- 
ent disputes till Peter arrives. Together they con- 
tinue their journey, Peter preaching to the heathen 
and founding churches. On the way Clement 
narrates his own life — how his parents and two 
brothers have mysteriously disappeared long before. 
Niceta and Aquila turn out to be his brothers. 
Discourses and dialogues are interspersed with these 
events. Simon arrives here, and the principal 
disputation follows, lasting four days, on divine 
revelations in visions, on the most high God, and 
on evil. Simon is defeated and retires, but pres- 
ently, by his magic arts, changes the appearance 
of Clement’s brother Faustus into his own likeness. 
In this form Peter sends him to Antioch, where 
the real Simon has many adherents, to make a 
recantation of ail his teaching. Peter having or- 
ganized a church in Laodicea, departs for Antioch. 

This romantic narrative, however, is only a 
framework for doctrinal development. The doc- 
trine has two sides, a metaphysical and an ethical, 
which allows irreconcilable views to be stated 
side by side. The aim of human life is the attain- 
ment of the highest good, only possible through a 
true knowledge of God and of all things, which sin 
prevents man from gaining without revelation. 

God revealed himself first in creation, 
2 . Doctrinal and then, this being obscured by sin, 
Teachings, through the ** true Prophet.” He is 
to be recognized through prophecy, 
and, once known, must be followed implicitly. He 
has appeared not in one single person, but under 
divers forms and names. Eight persons have had 
a special relation to this revelation — ^Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Christ; 
Adam, Moses, and Christ stand above the others, 
Christ being the highest. The primeval revelation 
in Adam, the Mosaic teaching, and Christianity 
are essentially identical. Christianity is purified 
Mosaism, with the addition, however, of preachi^ 
to the heathen and baptism. The death of Christ 
does not mean salvation to the author, and he is 
silent on the Resurrection. The fundamental doc- 
trine of the one God, the Creator, develops in 
two different directions — one decidedly pantheistic, 
and another which leads not less strongly, by an 
ethical road, to a totally opposite view of the uni- 
verse. Here God is still one, but personal, and 
described in the most anthiopomorphic terms. 
Man, made in his image, is free, and hence comes 
sin. The devil is always seducing men, and the 
true Prophet ” teaching them again how to serve 
God. If evil comes out of freedom, there can be 
only one end to it, eternal punishment. The 
author has evidently tried to reconcile these two 
conflicting tendencies, especially in his teaching on 
evil. All property is sin; the eating of flesh is 
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forbidden; marriage, though considered a defile- 
ment, is allowed, and even praised; frequent 
ablutions are recommended or commanded. The 
episcopate appears as a living institution; the 
bishop sums up in himself, as the representative of 
Christ, the local church, and James, the bishop of 
Jerusalem, the whole Church. 

The Recognitions are extant only in the trans- 
lation of Rufinus. The name is taken from the 
technical language of the drama, and refers to the 
reuniting of Clement’s family. The Latin version 
exists in numerous manuscripts, without as yet an 
adequate modern edition. The arrangement of the 
material corresponds on the whole to that of the 
main body of the Homilies. Barnabas, however, 
comes to Rome instead of Clement to 

3 . The Rec- Alexandria. A report is given of all 
ognitions. three days of the first disputation 
with Simon, varying considerably 
from that in the Homilies. Instead of the second 
disputation with Simon, there is a three days’ 
discussion on fate between Peter, Clement, and 
his father and brothers. The end is much the 
same, but it goes further to narrate the foundation 
of a church in Antioch and the baptism of Clement’s 
father. In doctrine it shows fewer peculiarities 
than do the Homilies and it gives the impression of 
a revision to suit a certain class of readers. 

The Epitome, first published by Tumebus (Paris, 
1655), then by Cotelerius in his Patres ApostoUci, 
is an extract from the Homilies, with the addition 
of a portion of Clement’s letter to James, another 
from the account of his martyrdom by Simeon 
Metaphrastes, and a conclusion from the narrative 
of a miracle performed by him which is attributed 
to Ephraim, bishop of Cherson. Dressel published 
an edition based on a new collation of 

4 . The manuscripts (Leipsic, 1S59), with a 
Epitome, variant copy which differs from the 
first only by taking in more of the 
Homilies. These extracts have no important bear- 
ing on the main questions at issue. Great hopes 
were based on the appearance of Lagarde’s edition 
of a Syriac version (1861), but this throws no new 
light on the origin and history of the group. The 
narrative matter continued to interest long after 
the original significance of the books was forgotten. 
It was taken into the body of medieval legend, 
and has been thought to have influenced the devel- 
opment of the Faust-story. 

The scientific discussion of the whole question 
really began with Neander, who in the appendix 
to his Genetische Entwicklung der gnosiisekenSgsteme 
(1818) gave an exposition of the doctrinal content, 
and Baur, who drew a good deal of evidence for 
his conception of the primitive Church from the 
Homilies. He considered the book, 

S. Discus- originating in the Roman Church, to 
sion of the be an evidence of the prevalence of 
Clementine Judaism there, and the ecclesiastical 
Problem, constitution shown in it to be the 
basis of the Catholic system. In op- 
position to him appeared the thorough work of 
Schliemann. He was the first to argue the priority 
of the Homilies and the dependence of the Recog- 
nitions. Schwegler accepted this view, and con- ! 


sidered the Homilies to show the turning-point 
from Ebionitism to fusion, while the Recognitions 
marked the conclusion of this process, the stage of 
neutrality and peace. 

Up to this point the literary question of the rela- 
tion of the two books and their origin from older 
writings had been neglected. Hilgenfeld’s epoch- 
making work took this up. He saw the original 
in the Recognitions and a recasting in the Homilies. 
On the basis of minute investigation, he evolved 
the theory of an earlier Preaching of Peter,” 
written at Rome not long before the 

6. Relation destruction of Jerusalem, in the inter- 
of the Rec- est of Jewish Christianity. On the 

ognitions indications of polemical attitude, he 
to the traced a series of rccastings; he 

Homilies, thought it likely that the opponent of 
Peter in the original work was not 
Simon Magus but Paul, then becoming successively 
the representative of JBasilidian, Valentinian, and 
Marcionite Gnosticism, the last in the Homilies, 
which he believed to have been recast from the 
Recognitions at Rome under Anicetus (151-161). 
Against Hilgenfeld, Uhlhom undertook to defend 
the priority of the Homilies once more, contending 
that a fragment of the nucleus was to be found not, 
as Hilgenfeld had thought, in Recogn. i. 27-72, but 
in Horn. xvi.-xxix., and that the birthplace of the 
whole group was neither Rome nor Asia Minor, but 
eastern Syria. This he considered to be proven by 
the composite nature of the doctrinal system, most 
closely related to that of the Elkesaites, though in- 
fluenced by Hellenic culture and showing distinct 
Stoic elements. His theory was that the original 
work was composed there about 150, and the 
Homilies adapted from it about 170, with a view 
to a propaganda in the pagan world, especially at 
Rome. For this purpose Clement was introduced 
and Roman local color added. The Recognitions 
would then be a further adaptation made in Rome 
not long after 170, more acceptable because of its 
nearer approach to orthodox Christianity. 

The next important contribution to the discussion 
was Lehmann’s, who took a middle course between 
Hilgenfeld’s and Uhlhom’s, separating the Recog- 
nitions into two parts of different authorship (i.-iii. 
and iv.-x.), of which the first is earlier and the 
second later than the Homilies. This treatment 
was carried further by Lipsius, who found the nu- 
cleus in a hypothetical Acta. Petri of strongly anti- 
Pauline tendency written some time before 150; 
traces of this work are found in the extant Acta 
Petri et Pauli (in Tischendorf, Acta apostohrum 
apocrypha, Leipsic, 1851), but re^dsed in an ortho- 
dox sense. A fragment of this was worked up in 
an anti-Gnostic sense about 140-145, the result again 
expanded by the addition of the Clement romance, 
and further adapted into an early form of the Recog- 
nitions, of which two later forms exist, one strong- 
ly anti-Marcionite in the Homilies, the other in 
the present Recognitions, in which the dogmatic 
interest is subordinated to the ethical, and the 
specifically Ebionite matter is eliminated. Langen 
took quite a different view, presupposing a Preach- 
ing of Peter” composed in Rome after 135, with 
the purpose of claiming for Rome the primacy of 
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Jewish Christendom lost by Jerusalem, This was 
revised at Caesarea shortly before 200 in a strongly 
Jewish-Christian sense, to support the claim of 
Caesarea to the primacy, and gave us the Homilies, 
while the Recognitions are a fresh version made in 
fa\"or of Antioch early in the third century. 

None of these views has obtained universal accept- 
ance. It is impossible to assert the absolute 
priority of either the Homilies or the Recognitions, 
or to regard one as a working-over of the other. 
Opinions as to date of composition differ more 
widely than ever. Where there used to be practi- 
cal unanimity in referring the works to the second 
century, 170 or 180 at latest, Harnack has said that 
they can not go further back than the first half of 
the third. The importance of the Clementina for 
early church history, asserted by Baur and Schweg- 
ler, is now abandoned. (G. UHLHORNf.) 

Bibliography: A bibliography to 1886 is in ANF, Bibliogra- 
phy, pp. 92-95; cf. Kruger, Hiatoryy p, 371, and Harnack, 
Litteratur, ii. 2, pp. 518-519. Eng. transl. is inANF, viii. 
77-211, 215-34:6. Consult: Kruger, History, pp. 371-377; 
A. Neander, Die psendoclementinischen Homilien, Berlin, 
1818; F. C. A. Schwegler, Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 
i. 386-406, 481-490, Tubingen, 1846; A. Hilgenfeld, Die 
clemeniinischen Recogniiionen und Homilien, Jena, 1848; , 
J. Lehmann, Die clementinischen Schriften, Gotha, 1869; 
R. A. Lipsius, Die Quellen der romischen Petrus-Sage, Kiel, 
1872; A. B. Lutterbeck, Die Clementinen, Giessen, 1872; 
[W. R. Cassels], Supernatural Religion, ii. 1-37, 336-354, 
London, 1879; Harnack, Dogma, i. 311 sqq.; idem, Lit- 
teratur, i. 144, 212-213, 322 sqq., ii., part 1, 701; C. Bigg, in 
Stadia Biblica, ii. 157-193, Oxford, 1890; J. Langen, Die 
Klemenaromane, Gotha, 1890; DCB, i. 567-578; Schaff, 
Christian Church, ii. 435—442. 


CLERGY 

I. The Name. 

II. The Doctrine of the Clerical Office. 

Not Instituted by Christ as a Distinct Office (§1). 

But Necessary and Indispensable (§ 2). 

View of Roman and Greek Churches (§3). 

The Lutheran Doctrine (§ 4). 

The Reformed and Anglican Doctrine (§ 5). 

III. The CaU. 

IV. Legal Status of the Clergy. 

The clergy constitute the entire body of public 
servants or ministers in the Christian Church, duly 
set apart for their office by Consecration or Ordi- 
nation (qq.v.); the remainder of the Christian 
community, in contradistinction to the clergy, con- 
stitute the Laity (q.v.). 

L The Name: The English word '^cler^” 
(and the French cUrgi, clergie) is from ecclesiastical 
Latin {clericm = “ clergyman, priest, clerk see 
Clerk) and is more remotely connected with the 
Greek kleros, ‘Mot,” which was applied to the 
clergy “ either because they are the lot of the Lord, 
or else because the Lord himself is their lot and 
portion” (Jerome, ANF, vi. 91; cf. 

Acts i. 26; Num. xviii. 20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2, LXX.). 
Another term of ecclesiastical Latin is spirituales. 
Paul had designated as “ spiritual ” certain Chris- 
tians in whom the spirit of Christ manifested itself 
with special power (I Cor. xiv. 37; Gal, vi. 1; cf. 
Irenseus on I Cor. ii. 6, Herr., V. vi. 1; Theodoret on 
I Cor. ii. 15). The priest, according to Chrysostom 
(“ On the Priesthood,” iii. 4; NPNF, 1st ser., ix. 
46), has avocation ini^ituted neither by “man, nor 


angel, nor archangel, nor any other created power, 
but the Paraclete himself.” According to Peter 
Lombard {Sent, iv., dist. 4), the office is a munus 
spirituale ; all the seven grades of holy orders are 
spirituales ; the ordo is “ something sacred by 
which the power of the Spirit is imparted to the 
ordained.” In consequence of this point of view 
the designation “ spirituales ” and its German 
equivalent “ Geistliche ” were transferred to the 
incumbents of the office. 

n. The Doctrine of the Clerical Office; Christ 
promised and sent the Holy Spirit to his congre- 
gation here below, and instituted the sacraments. 
According to Roman Catholic and Anglican belief 
he also instituted a special status within his con- 
gregation, which in distinction from the rest of 
the congregation should be furnished vdth the 
prerogatives of the spiritual profession. Thus he 
called the Twelve, made them his companions and 
representatives, and in Matt, xviii. 18 he gives his 
disciples the assurance that whatever dispositions 
they shall adopt as his disciples, in his name, and 
for the continuation of his work shall be effectual 
as of divine, not human ordination. Protestant 
bodies other than the Anglican reject these claims. In 
the farewell addresses, John xiii.~xvii., the assembled 
disciples are considered in a twofold relation: on 
one side as the foimders appointed by Jesus 
himself for his congregation, on another 
side as the congregation itself, left 
Christ as a by Jesus on earth; but not as 

Distinct^ an ordained estate of administrators 
Office. ^ commission over the rest of the 

congregation. In John xx. 21-23 the 
risen Christ reveals to those present the transforma- 
tion which his resurrection has effected in their re- 
lation to his person, and in their attitude toward the 
world; but what he says does not apply to them and 
their contingent successors in distinction from the 
rest of the congregation. In II Cor. iii. 3-10 Paul 
treats of the glory of the New Testament minis- 
tration, but not of its particular institution; in 
Eph. iv. 11 the emphasis rests on the “ he ” (Gk. 
autos): by him, the exalted Christ, are they all 
given who labor for the congregation, but the 
passage knows naught of a special act of institution 
by Jesus when living in the flesh. Again it is stated 
in Acts XX. 28-29 that the Holy Spirit has ap- 
pointed the persons addressed as “ overseers,” but 
not that this was done by means of a special eccle- 
siastical act. In reality there confront us in the 
New Testament all kinds of designations with 
respect to such as were active in the instruction 
and administration of the congregations: “ elders ” 
(Gk. preshyteroi ; Acts xv. 2, xx. 17; I Tim. v. 17; 
Titus i. 6; James v. 14); “those over you” {proi- 
stamenoi; I Thess. v. 12); “those which have the 
rule over you ” (h^oumenoi ; Heb. xiii. 7); “ over- 
seers ” or “ bishops ” {epishopci ; Acts xx. 28; 
Phil. i. 1; I Tim. iiL 2); “deacons” {diakonoi; 
Phil. i. 1; I Tim. iii. 8, 12); “ pastors ” (jgoimenes ; 
Eph. iv. 11); “angels” {anggeloi; Rev. i. 20); 
“ evangelists ” and “ teachers ” {euanggeUstai, 
didaskaloi ; Eph. iv. 11). The most evident in- 
ference from any of these names is the special ac- 
tivity of those mentioned; there can be no question 
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of a hierarchy, or an organism contimiing unchanged 
in its main features. And the most that can be 
said is that at that early period the New Testament 
congregations were not wanting in defined person- 
alities, active in their charges; in this respect the 
Corinthian congregation constituted no exception. 

But the clerical profession is indispensable though 
it is not the immediate institution of Christ. 

For the means of grace by word and 
S, ButNec- conferred by Jesus on the 
essary and congregation must be administered; 

powers which are present in the 
congregation through the Spirit of 
Christ must be organized and directed. To this 
end there is need of definite personalities who 
belong to the congregation and are no less de- 
pendent, as individuals, upon the means of grace 
and powers bestowed on the congregation than the 
congregation as a whole, but who still assume a 
position of leadership within the congregation; 
which leadership is authoritative for the congre- 
gation in so far as the holders of this ofl&ce admin- 
ister these gifts and powers in the name and accord- 
ing to the will of the Lord, To this extent there is 
a clerical or spiritual profession and a spiritual 
ofl&ce, and there must be both of these so long as 
Christ’s congregation lives on earth separated from 
its Lord by the confines of the visible, and associated 
with the unchristian world. 

Historical evolution parted into two conceptions 
of the clerical office, of which one has found its 
expression in the Roman sacerdoiium, the other in 
the Protestant ministerium ecclesias^ 
ticum. As early as the postapostolic 
Boman celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 

OLurolies. accounted valid only when 

conducted or authorized by the bishop 
(Ignatius, Ad Smyr., viii.). The right to bap- 
tize devolves principally on the bishop; on the 
presbyters and deacons “ not without the au- 
thority of the bishop,” TertuUian, De bapt., xvii.; 
on the priest, Apostolic Constitutions j VI. xv. 1. 
The bishops and other priests have been entrusted 
by the apostles with the charge of doctrine (Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, VI. xviii. 5) ; they must be heard, 
for through them the Lord speaks (Augustine, 
Serm., cIslss ii. 20). In the celebration of the 
sacrament the priest accomplishes a sacrifice which 
far surpasses the act of Elijah on Carmel; the priest 
excels rulers, for his authority extends to heaven. 
From this doctrine developed the Roman theory 
of the priest’s profession, a mediation between God 
and men (cf. the Roman catechism, part ii., chap. 7; 
see Priest). The view of the Greek Church of 
to-day is substantially the same. The consecra- 
tion of priests is a sacrament wherein the Holy 
Spirit, through a bishop, ordains duly elected can- 
didates to the ofl&ce of administering the sacra- 
ments and feeding Christ’s flock. 

Luther rejected the theory that the clerical 
dignity depends upon any ecclesiastical consecra- 
tion. “ Were there not in us a higher consecration 
than the pope or bishop gives, there would never- 
more a priest be made by pope or bishop’s conse- 
cration; neither could he celebrate masses or preach 
or absolve ” (An dm christlichen Adel). But at the 


same time he was convinced of the necessity of a 
special profession. The Church requires the 
word of God, baptism, the sacrament 
T altar, the use of the keys, and, 

lastly, we know the Church out- 
wardly by the fact that it consecrates 
or calls church ministers, or has ofl&ces to be 
administered. For one must have bishops, pastors, 
or preachers who shall publicly and expressly dis- 
pense, administer, and exercise the aforesaid four 
articles of salvation on account and in the name of 
the Church, and also — much rather, indeed — by 
reason of Christ’s institution ” (Von den Conciliis 
und Kircken, part iii.). He holds that the clerical 
profession is not rendered unnecessary by the uni- 
versal priesthood. “Although we are all priests, 
yet we can not, nor should we, all preach and teach 
and rule : one must then certainly, from the entire 
body, separate and elect some to whom such duties 
shall be committed; and he that wields the same 
is not a priest on account of the ofiSce (as all the 
others are), but a servant of all the others ” (Ex- 
position of Psalm cx.). To hold that the spiritual 
profession is instituted by God is not inconsistent 
with these views of Luther, since the work it must 
carry forward is instituted by God; hence the 
Lutheran confessions and dogmaticians without 
hesitation designate the profession as of divine 
institution. From this theory there deviates a new 
doctrine, represented principally by Kliefoth and 
Vilmar, according to which the clerical profession 
is instituted immediately by Christ, being entrusted 
with the fulfilment of the means of grace, not as 
trustee on the part of the congregation, but as ex- 
clusively empowered thereto by the Lord; and that 
the same has been perpetuated throughout the cen- 
turies by the imposition of hands. This doctrine, 
which is not substantiated by Scripture, ha^s been con- 
tested especially by HSfling, Hofmann, and Harless. 

The Calvinists likewise reject the Roman idea 
of priesthood, though they strongly emphasize the 
divine institution, authorization, and organization 
of ministers (Confession of Basel, xv.-xx.; Gallican 
Confession, xxix.; Geneva Catechism, De verbo Dei; 

Second Helvetic Confession, xviii.). 

- Divine election is confirmed through 
the appointment to ofl&ce (Confession 
Anglican Basd, xvii.). The Anglican Church 
Doctrine, i^akes membership in the clerical pro- 
fession dependent upon reception by 
act of the privileged estate itself (cf. the Latin 
text of the Thirty-nine Articles, aH. xxiii., and 
the forms of the Book of Common Prayer on the 
'' Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons ”). 

in. The Call (Vocatio): The cooperation of the 
congregation in the calling of its clergy is very old. 
The circumstance that Paul makes no mention of 
this cooperation in Titus i. 5, in connection with the 
commission to appoint presbyters, is not a convincing 
argument to the contrary, since exceptional con- 
ditions in Crete may have compelled Titus to dis- 
regard the cooperation of the congregation; 'or, 
what is just as possible, he may have executed the 
commission in conference with the congregation. 
In favor of the cooperation of the congregation are 
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found more or less distinct references {Didache, xv. 
1; Cyprian, Epist, xxxviii., Ixvii. 4; Chrysostom, 

On the Priesthood/’ iii. 15; Apostolic Constitu- 
tions^ vii. 31; Leo the Great, Epist, x. 6; Synod of 
Orleans, ii. 7, iii. 3; Missale Francorum, allocutio 
in ordinatione presbyteri). That, as a matter of fact, 
this right of the congregation was often enough 
greatly encroached upon is not to be disputed. 
But the Council of Trent did not revoke the right 
in principle, merely pronouncing the opposite pro- 
cedure to be just as valid (Session xxiii., chap. 4). 

Luther distinguished two kinds of calling. The 
first proceeds from God alone, without any me- 
dium; and this calling must have external signs 
and witness. The other calling needs no signs; it 
comes about through men and is previously con- 
firmed by the command of God on Mount Sinai: 
Love God, and thy neighbor as thyself. From this 
view of Luther’s has been evolved the Lutheran 
doctrine of the vocatio immediata and mediata. 
With reference to the latter the Augsburg Confes- 
sion requires that he who holds a clerical office 
must be “ duly called.” Lutheran dogmaticians 
generally recognize the cooperation of the congre- 
gation. It is to be observed that this vocation is 
always understood as to a definitely circumscribed 
sphere of operation. 

According to Calvin (“ Institutes,” IV. iii. 17) 
the vocatio must come about with the consent and 
approval of the people; but other pastors ought to 
preside at the election.” According to the Geneva 
ordinances the clergy do the electing and the laity 
voices its consent (Second Helvetic Confession, 
xviii.). A detailed description of the election as 
conducted by the whole congregation is found at 
the close of the Liturgia in ecclesia peregrinorum 
at FranMort-on-the-Main, 1554. W. Caspari. 

IV. Legal Status of the Clergy: In the United 
States, there being no ecclesiastical establishment, 
the clergy, with the exception of chaplains in the 
Army and Navy and those attached to legislative 
bodies, have no governmental connection. The 
clerical profession is, however, recognized in the 
statute law of all the States and Territories. In law 
a clergyman, priest, or minister is one who has been 
regularly authorized to preach the Gospel and ad- 
minister the ordinances of religion, according to the 
rules of the religious body to which he is attached. 
The legal status of the clergy remains so long as this 
clerical office is recognized by the body to which 
they belong. The law grants them exemption from 
military duty and from service in petit juries. In 
the case of grand juries this exemption is sometimes 
optional. The law also grants the clergy the right 
to solemnize marriage, which right is shared by a 
number of civil officials, and is purely statutory. 
Under some State laws providing for the incorpora- 
tion of religious bodies the minister in charge may 
be elected a trustee and thus a member of the cor- 
poration. The profession of pastor or minis ter in 
any general religious body does not in law develop 
any contract for his support, while he is bound by 
the laws of the body as to his official and personal 
conduct so long as his office is recognized; but no 
ecclesiastical connection can impair his civil and 
property rights. A minister is under no legal ob- 
III.— 10 


ligation to mantain his ecclesiastical connection. 
The law reads into a contract of a minister for 
employment by a local church all the rules of the 
denomination that recognizes his standing as a min- 
ister as though such rules had been inserted in the 
call. Where the religious society is an independent 
organization, the salary is generally fixed by the 
qualified electors of the society, and certified by 
the trustees having control of the temporalities of 
the Church. F or salary is a lien upon all the church 
property other than that held in trust. See Ordi- 
nation; Benefit OF Clergy; Bishop; Episcopacy; 
Deacon; Presbyter; Priest; Orders, Holy; etc. 

Geo. J. Bayles. 

Bibliography: For the Homan Catholic doctrine consult: 
KLj iii. 637-647; De Marca, De discrimine clericorum et 
laicorum, ed. Baluze, pp. 84-93, Venice, 1770; H. Rump, 
Das aUgemeine Pnesterthum der Christ^, IMtinster, 1860; 
W . Schenz, Das Laien- und das hiwmhsche Priest^thum, 
Freiburg, 1873; H. Hurter, Theologies dogmatiem comven- 
dium, vol. iii., chap. “De ordiTie” Innsbruck, 1893. 

For the Lutheran: K. Ullmann, preface to TSK for 
1849; G. C, A. von Harless, Kirche und AttU, Stuttgart, 
1853; J. W. F. Ho fling, Grundsatze evangelisch-luthe- 
rischer Kirchenverfassung^ Erlangen, 1853; K. Lechler, 
Die neutestamentli^e Lehre vom heiligen Amte, Stuttgart, 
1857; W. Preger, Oeschichte vom geistlichen Amte, N6rd- 
lingen, 1857; A. F. C. Vilmar, Die Lehre vom geistlichen 
Amte, Marburg, 1870. 

For the Reformed and Anglican sides consult: Bing- 
ham, Origines, books iv., vi.; Calvin, Institutes, L. iv. 3; J, 
B. Lightfoot, The Christian Ministry, new ed.. New York, 
1894; E. A. Litton, The Church of Christ, in its Idea, At- 
tributes and Ministry, London, 1851; C. Wordsworth, 
Outlines of the Christian Ministry, ib. 1872; 0. Gore, 
Ministry of the Christian Church, ib. 1889; H. J. Van 
Dyke, The Church, her Ministry and Sacraments, New 
York, 1890; W. Lefroy, The Christian Ministry, London, 
1891. The subject is treated in works on the Encyclo- 
pedia of Theology (q.v.) and on Practical Theology. See 
the literature under Ordination. 

CLERICUS, JOHANNES QEAN LE CLERC): 
Reformed theologian; b. at Geneva Mar. 19, 1657; 
d. at Amsterdam Jan. 8, 1736. He studded at 
Geneva under Turretin and Mestrezat, and later 
went to Grenoble, Saumur, Paris, and London, 
where for some months he preached to the Reformed 
fugitives from Savoy and published his Epistolcc 
tkeologicce imder the name of Liberius de Sancto 
Amore. By studying the works of fitienne de 
Courcelles and Episcopius he was drawn over to the 
Dutch Remonstrants, went to Amsterdam, and 
was appointed there professor of literature and 
philosophy in the Remonstrant Seminary. Here 
he developed a great activity in all branches of 
science. He published much and corresponded with 
many scholars. In his Entretiens (Amsterdam, 
1684) he maintained that reason is an infallible 
guide in judging of all that man needs to know for 
salvation, but in other writings he declared his 
belief in revelation and defended himself against 
the charge of Socinianism. As a theologian his 
chief service was his contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the Bible, free from dogmatic preju- 
dices. H, C. ROGGEf. 

Bibliography: An anonymous life in Latin was published 
Amsterdam, 1711; A. des Amorie van der Hoeven, De 
Joanne Clekco, ib. 1843. 

CLERK: The name originally used, in its Latin 
form deHcuSf to designate all ordained persons, or 
members of the “ clergy ” (q.v.). From the fact 
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that during the Middle Ages they were the most 
frequent possessors of a higher education, the name 
came to be loosely applied to educated men. In 
English post-Reformation usage the name of clerk 
was applied to a lay official of parish churches 
whose duty it was to assist the minister, especially 
by leading the responses of the congregation. 

CLERMONT, SYNODS OF: Of synods held at 
the town of Clermont (Clermont-Ferrand, Arver- 
num, capital of the present department of Puy-de- 
Dome, 250 m. s.s.e. of Paris) the most important 
was t^t convoked by Urban 11. in 1095, in which 
the crusades originated (see Urban II.). Two 
earlier synods belong to the Merovingian time, the 
first on Nov. 8, 535, under Theudebert L, the acts 
of which have some importance for knowledge of 
conditions at the beginning of the Frankish period, 
and the second between 584 and 591 under Childe- 
bert 11. to consider a question of discipline. For 
the alleged second synod in 549 cf. F. Maassen, 
Geschichte der Quellen des kanonischen Rechts, i 
(Graz, 1871), 209-210. Other synods have no 
general interest. (A. Hauck.) 

CLETtJS. See Anacletits; Clement op Rome. 

CLEVERNESS: A term applied to mental as 
opposed to spiritual ability. It is related to, but 
not identical with wisdom, is often connected with 
it (cf. Jas. iii. 13), but generally with the distinction 
that cleverness is referred to the worldly side of 
knowledge and ability, wisdom to the spiritual side. 
Frequently it has an ironical undertone, implying 
the reverse of simplicity and humility. 

The Jewish nation owns cleverness as an inher- 
itance from Jacob. Its most brilliant represent- 
ative in the Old Testament is Solomon. In the 
New Testament the word expressing the idea is 
pkronimos, the principal passage is Matt. x. 16. 
The disciple of Christ must have a discerning mind 
and eyes open to the things of this world in order 
to discern the dangers threatening him and the 
means he may employ against them. Cleverness, 
a natural gift of God, is not objectionable in itself, 
but it should be controlled and raised to the quality 
of a moral virtue. Attaching to it is the temptation 
of self-conceit (cf.Rom. xiL 16; I Cor. iv. 10; II Cor. 
xi. 19). The world uses cleverness to serve self- 
interest (Luke xvi. 1-9). The wisdom of the 
just’' (Luke i. 17) must have the foundation given 
Matt. vii. 24, and must be controlled so as to keep 
an unsullied conscience (Jas. iii. 13) in order to 
attain a blissfiol issue of earthly life (Ps. xc. 12). 
Worldly cleverness is entirely in the service of 
eudemonism. While the vocation of a minister calls 
for cleverness, the clergyman must look for it in 
the sense of Jas. L 5. Karl Burger t. 

CLIFFORD, JOHN: English Baptist; b. at 
Sawley (7 m. s.e. of Derby), Derbyshire, England, 
Oct. 16, 1836. He studied at Midland Baptist 
College, Leicester, and University College, London 
(B.A., 1861). Since 1858 he has been minister of 
Praed Street and Westboume Park Church, Pad- 
dington, London. He was president of the General 
Baptist Association in 1872, and from 1876 to 1878 
was secretary of the London Baptist Association, 


becoming president in 1879. He was also president 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1888 and 1899, as well as of the National Council 
of Free Evangelical Churches in 1898-99 and of the 
British Chautauqua in 1899-1900. He edited The 
General Baptist Magazine 1870—83 and was coeditor 
of The Review of the Churches 1891—94 and of The 
Baptist Union Magazine 1892-95. Of his publi- 
cations may be mentioned George Mostyn (London, 
1874); Daily Strength for Daily Living : Expo- 
sitions of Old Testament Themes (1885); Th^ In- 
spiration and Authority of the Bible (1892); Typical 
Christian Leaders (1898); God^s Greater Britain 
(1899); The Ultimate Problems of Christianity 
(Angus lectures for 1906). 

Bibliography: C. T. Bateman, lAfe of John Clifford, Lon- 
don, 1908. 

CLIFTON (CLYFTON), RICHARD : English 
Separatist; d. at Amsterdam May 20, 1616. He 
was pastor of the congregation which met at the 
house of William Brewster (q.v.) in Scrooby and 
had John Robinson as his assistant; emigrated to 
Amsterdam in Aug., 1608, joined the church of 
Francis Johnson there, and became its “ teacher.” 
He wrote A Plea for Infants and Elder People con- 
cerning their Baptism (Amsterdam, 1610) against 
the views of John Smyth (q.v.), and An Advertise- 
ment concerning a Book Lately Published by Chris- 
topher Lavme and Others against the Exiled English 
Church at Amsterdam (1612), which called forth an 
Animadversion from Henry Ainsworth (1613). He 
is said to have been the most effective writer 
among the Separatists. 

CLINICAL BAPTISM: The name of clinici was 
applied, from the third century, to those who were 
baptized at home in illness by sprinklmg, not im- 
mersion. Cyprian, the first in whom the word is 
found, disapproves of it {Epist, hdx,) but asserts 
the full validity of such baptism. On the other 
hand, Pope Cornelius, referring to the case of 
Novatian, who was thus baptized, apparently ex- 
pressed a doubt (Eusebius, Hist, eccl., VI. xliii. 14, 
17). This doubt or prejudice so far maintained 
itself that the fourth century Council of Neo- 
csesarea (canon xii.) forbade the ordination of such 
persons. Since the traditional but not essential 
accompan 3 ring ceremonies were of necessity omitted 
in these baptisms, it appears from the letter of 
ComeKus that it was customary, if not enjoined, to 
supply them later. [The same rule is found to-day 
in the RUuale Romanum (ii. 15); and the Anglican 
Prayer-book provides for the bringing to church of 
those who have been privately baptized, and their 
formal reception into the Church. (A. H!auck.) 

CLOWES, WILLIAM. See Methodists, I,, 4. 

CLTJNY, ABBEY AND CONGREGATION OF. 

Fotmdation, 910 (§ 1). 

Odo, Second Abbot, 927-941 (§ 2). 

Odilo, Fifth Abbot. 994-1049 (§ 3). 

Reforming Influence (I 4). 

Peter the Venerable, Abbot 1122-66 (§ 6). 

Decline (§ 6). 

The abbey of Cluny was the seat, and its con- 
gregation the result of an early and far-reaching 
reform of the Benedictine order. At the beginning 
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of the tenth century, after Frankish civilization 
and religious institutions had suffered from the 
incursions of the Normans and Saracens, a general 
movement of monastic reform began, 

1. Founda- which is associated with the abbey of 
tion, 910. Ciuny in the diocese of Macon and the 

present department of Saone-et-Loire. 
This was founded by Duke William the Pious of 
Aquitaine in 910, and Berno, a Burgundian of noble 
family, who had already distinguished himself by 
the reform of two other abbeys, was placed at its 
head. The act of foundation placed it under the 
special protection of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and of the pope, which meant exemption from 
all other jurisdiction, temporal or spiritual. This 
relation, while it protected the abbey from the 
exactions and ambitions of local magnates, com- 
mitted it to a constant interest in the development 
of the papal power. 

The Benedictine rule formed the basis of the new 
institutions, with the addition of the capitularies 
of Aix-la-Chapelle of 817 and the reforms of Bene- 
dict of Aniane. Special stress was laid upon the 
renunciation of private property and the abstinence 
from the flesh of quadrupeds, and silence was en- 
joined. The recitation of the psalms and reading 
of Holy Scripture were enforced, and unconditional 
obedience to the strict monarchical government 
of the abbot required. On Bemo’s 

2. Odo, Sec- death in 927 his disciple Odo suc- 
ond Abbot, ceeded him. The new abbot, a man 

927-941. of singular spiritual and intellectual 
power, undertook a wide reform of 
monastic life, on the strength of a privilege of John 
XI. (931) which permitted him to assume the over- 
sight of more than one monastery and to receive at 
Ciuny monks from those houses which had not been 
reformed. He succeeded in bringing back a num- 
ber to primitive strictness, though most of them 
remained independent of Ciuny. With the support 
of Leo VII. and Alberic, the secular ruler of the 
city, he reformed several abbeys in Rome itself, as 
well as other Italian monasteries, including Subiaco 
and Monte Cassino. When he. died in 941 at Tours 
the reform had spread throughout all France, and 
as far south as Palermo. His sermons and other 
writings with a life by an Italian monk are in MPL, 
cxxxiii. 

Under Bemo^s successor Aymard there were 160 
monks at Ciuny, but as yet only five of the larger 
abbeys were directly imder the jiirisdiction of its 
abbot, Majolus, its next head, was highly esteemed 
and favored by the emperor, Otto I., who was 
credited with a design to place all the monasteries 
in his German and Italian dominions under Ciuny. 
Majolus died in 994, and was succeeded by Odilo, 
a typical eleventh century abbot in 

3. Odilo, his combination of rigorous asceticism 
Fifth Abbot, and mystical piety with wise and skfl- 
994-Z049. ful management. Under him the re- 
form spread into Spain, and through 
the influence of Ciuny the native lule of Isidore 
was generally replaced by that of Benedict, From 
Odilo's time dates the definite beginning of a “ con- 
gregation,^* the reformed or newly founded monas- 
teries being placed in permanent dependence upon 


the mother house. He had a great influence upon 
the youthful Otto III., though not equal to that of 
the Italian reformers, with whose work the French 
is now for the first time demonstrably connected 
(see Cama.ldolites). Poppo carried the movement 
into Germany, becoming abbot of Stable in the 
diocese of Li^ge and of St. Maximin in that of 
Treves, and wielding a powerful influence under 
Henry II. and Conrad II., the latter of whom en- 
trusted to him a number of great imperial abbeys, 
including St. Gall. 

By degrees the reform movement widened to 
embrace social life outside the monastery walls. 
The efforts of Odilo to enforce the “ Truce of God,'* 
a notable blessing to agriculture and commerce, 
are universally recognized as important. The 
reformers attacked the problems of 

4, Reform- general church life, combating simony, 
ing Influ- clerical marriage, and the uncanonical 

ence, marriages of the laity. A definite 
program, however, was first laid down 
by Abbo of Fleury and the reformers of Lor- 
raine, in the full enforcement of the canon law. 
Henry III. found powerful support in the leaders 
of the movement, especially Odilo and Petrus 
Damianus, for his efforts to improve the condition 
of the Church; and when the papacy, now raised 
from its degradation, took the lead in the general 
effort for betterment, it found its main allies in the 
monies of Ciuny. They were not, however, at first 
decidedly on the side of the pope as against the 
emperor, and in the conflict between Henry IV. 
and Gregory VII. the successor of Odilo, Hugo I. 
(1049-1109), remained practically neutral. His 
influence was especially great under Urban II., the 
first Cluniac pope. In 1089 he began the building 
of the great basilica, the largest church in the world 
after St. Peter's at Rome. The first Cluniac house 
was established in England with the help of William 
the Conqueror, and, though there were not many 
direct colonies in Germany, the spirit of Cltiny 
spread there through the cognate reforms of St. 
Blasien and at Hirschau. 

The first symptoms of decline appeared under 
Abbot Pontius, who in 1114 mediated between 
Paschal II. and Henry V. and four years later 
offered an asylum to Gelasius II. fleeing from the 
emperor, as Anselm of Canterbury had found one 
there in 1097. The deposition of Gelasius and the 
election of his successor Calixtus IL took place in 
the abbey. Under Peter the Ven- 

5. Peter the erable the Consuetudines CluniaceTises 
Venerable, were drawn up. In contrast with the 

Abbot aristocratic constitution of the Cis- 

1122-55. tercians, they emphasize the mon- 
archical and centralized system of 
Climy. Without the permission of its abbot no 
novice might be received into the congregation, 
and each must present himself at the mother house 
within three years from his reception for the abbot's 
benediction. Peter arrested the process of decline^ 
and the congregation had 314 houses at his death. 
But the predominant position of Guny began to be 
taken by the Premonstratensians, and then still 
more by the Cistercians. The declaration of Hugo 
IIL for the imperial claimant of the papacy in 
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1159 damaged the position of Cluny still more, 
and neither the reforms of his successors nor the 
attempt of Ivo II. in 1269 to estab- 
6, Decline, lish a seat of learning in Paris, the Col- 
lege of Cluny, had permanent effects. 
The independent position of the abbey was par- 
tially abandoned by Ivo I. in 1258 when it was 
placed under the protection of Louis IX., which 
led later to subjection to the French crown. First 
the Avignon popes claimed the right to name the 
abbot — John XXII. and Clement VL put in their 
own relations — and from 1456, when Charles VII. 
of France appointed John of Bourbon, an illegit- 
imate member of his house, the kings dominated it. 
From 1528 to 1622 it was held in commendam by the 
family of Guise. At the Reformation, with the 
suppression of the English, German, and Swiss 
houses and the attainment of independence by the 
Spanish and Italian, the congregation lost its inter- 
national character. During the Guise period the 
abbey suffered severely in the wars of religion; in 
1562 the Huguenots destroyed a great part of the 
fine buildings and dispersed the library. Cardinal 
Richelieu held it in succession to the last regular 
abbot, and attempted in 1634 to combine the 
congregation with that of St. Maur, an act which 
was reversed ten years later by his successor Armand, 
prince of Conti. The next abbots were Cardinal 
Mazarin (1654-61) and Cardinal Rinaldo d^Este, 
brother of the duke of Modena and protector of 
France at Rome (1662-72). After him followed an 
interregnum of eleven years, and then it was held 
from 1683 to 1710 by the Cardinal de Bouillon. 
In 1790 it was suppressed by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which sold the magnificent church to the 
commune for 100,000 francs, and thus brought 
about its almost complete destruction. The 
Mus4e de Cluny in Paris, originally built (1334) as 
the Parisian headquarters of the abbot, preserves 
a splendid collection of antiquities, a large part of 
which came from the abbey. (G. Geutzmachbr.) 
Bibliography: Parts of the records, ed, A. Bernard and 
A. Bruel, Recueil des chartes de VAhbaye de Cluny 802- 
1210, 6 vols., Paris, 1876-94; and G. F. Duckett, Record 
Evidence among the Archives of Cluny, 4 vols., Lewes, 
1886-88, The early account is M. Marrier and A. Quere- 
tanus, BiblioUieca Cluniacensis, Paris, 1614. Consult: 
L. Niepce, Les Stalles de Cluny, les chartes et la Hblio- 
ffibgue, Lyons, 1882; E, Sackur, Die Cluniaceneer his zur 
Mitte dee 11, Jahrhunderts, 2 vols., Halle, 1892-94; Visi- 
tations and Chapters-General of the Order of Cluni, 1269- 
1629, London, 1898; Cluny: lumiriare sacri monasterii 
Cluniacensis, Paris, 1898; Helyot, Ordres monastigues, 
voL V.; Heimbuoher, Orden wnd Kongregationen, i. 116 
sqq.; Neander, CA-risiWEnCAurcA, iii, 381, 417-419; Hauck, 
JKjD, vol. iii.; KL, iii. 554-561; Schaff, Christian Church, v. 
1. pp. 330 sqq. 

COADJUTOR: An assistant to a cleric who is 
partly or whoUy incapacitated; appointed either 
temporarily or permanently, and in the latter case 
with or without the right of succession. By the 
canon law a parish priest thus incapacitated may 
obtain an assistant or vicarius from his superiors; 
but this appointment is temporary and revocable, 
and the Coxmcil of Trent expressly forbids the right 
of succession to be given — ^though this has not been 
held to prevent the pope from making exceptions. 
The title coadjutor is regularly applied to such an 
assistant given to a bishop. By ancient law no 


successor to a bishop could be chosen in his life- 
time, and the duties of an incapacitated bishop 
were performed either by neighboring prelates or 
by a specially designated interventor {dispensatory 
intercessor). Such arrangements were usually made 
by the provincial council; sometimes the pope 
was consulted, and this cama episcopalis was grad- 
ually reserved to him. The ancient principle, laid 
down by the Council of Nicssa, that there should not 
be two bishops in one city was respected at least 
formally by the designation of the coadjutor from 
the title of some other see (see Bishop, Titular). 
According to the Council of Trent, coadjutors may 
be appointed only in case of urgent necessity, and 
not with right of succession unless the pope, after 
full investigation, approves the necessity and the 
person chosen. The diocesan bishop may make 
the request, with the assent of his chapter; or the 
chapter may take the initiative in case of the in- 
capacity or refusal of the bishop, in which case the 
decision rests with the pope. A coadjutor with 
right of succession enters on the full jurisdiction 
immediately upon the decease of his principal, 
without further formality. (O. MejerI*.) 

Bibliography: G. Grunau, De coadjutoribus episcoporum, 

Breslau, 1894; Held, Das Recht zur Aufstellung eines 

Koadjutors, Munich, 1848; A. L. Richter, Lehrbach des 

. . . Kirchenrechta, Leipsic, 1886; E. Friedberg, Lehrhuch 

des ,, , Kirchenrechts, p. 172, Leipsic, 1895; Bingham, Ori- 

gines, books iv.-vi. 

COAN, TITUS: Missionary; b. at Killingworth, 
Conn., Feb. 1, 1801; d. at Hilo, Hawaii, Dec. 1, 
1882. He was a cousin of Asahel Nettleton (q.v.), 
by whom he was influenced as also by Charles G. 
Finney; he studied at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary 1831-33; spent several months in Patagonia 
examining the country for the Aanerican Board 
1833-34; sailed for Hawaii late in 1834, in July, 
1835, took up his residence at Hilo, and spent the 
rest of his life there, with the exception of a brief 
visit to America in 1870-71. He was a man of 
great physical strength, endowed with tact and 
evangelistic gifts, “ In three months from the 
time he first set foot on the shores of Hawaii he 
began to preach in the native tongue. Before his 
first year closed the audiences drawn to hear the 
Word by his peculiar power reached many hun- 
dreds. And in six years from his arrival three- 
fourths of the adult population of his parish, to the 
number of more than seven thousand, were gathered 
into the bonds of Christian fellowship.^' He was 
an authority concerning the Hawaiian volcanoes. 
He published Adventures in Patagonia (New York, 
1881); Life in Hawaii, an Autobiographic Sketch, 
1835-81 (1882). 

Bibliography: Besides the autobiography, consult: Mrs. 

L. B. Goan, Titus Coan, a Memorial, Chicago, 1885. 

COBB, HENRY NITCHIE: Reformed (Dutch); 
b. in New York Nov. 15, 1834. He was graduated 
at Yale in 1855 and studied at Union Theological 
Seminary 1856-57. He was a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to Persia under the auspices of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
1860-62; pastor of the Reformed Church at Mill- 
brook, N. Y., 1866-81, and since 1882 has been 
corresponding secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church in America. He 
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was chairman of the executive committee of the 
Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions held in 
New York in 1900 and was a deputy to the Missions 
of the Reformed Church from Oct., 1904, to May, 
1905. He has written Far Hence : a Budget of 
Letters from Our Mission Fields in Asia (New 
York, 1893). 

COBB, SANFORD HOADLEY: Presbyterian; 
b. in New York Feb. 4, 1838. He was grad- 
uated at Yale in 1858 and Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1862, was pastor of Reformed churches 
at Schoharie, N. Y. (1864-71), and Saugerties, 
N. Y. (1871-83), the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. (1885-94), and the 
Presbyterian Church of Greenwich, Conn. (1900- 
1901). He made a tour of the world in 1883-84, 
visiting the various mission fields, and has writ- 
ten The Story of the Palatines (New York, 1897) 
and The Rise of Religiotcs Liberty in America (1902). 

COBB, SYLVANUS: Universalist; b. at Nor- 
way, Me., July 17, 1798; d. in East Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 31, 1866. His early life was that of a New 
England farmer^s son of the time. He became a 
Universalist before reaching his majority, began to 
preach in 1820, was ordained in 1821, and settled in 
Waterville, Me., where he organized the first Uni- 
versalist church in the State in 1826. He was 
pastor at Malden, Mass., 1828-37, removed to 
Waltham in 1838, and to East Boston in 1841. 
Much of his time was given to evangelizing tours 
which made him widely known as preacher and 
lecturer. He was a member of the Maine and 
Massachusetts legislatures. In 1839 he began the 
publication of The Christian Freernan and Family 
Visitor, a weekly paper devoted to Universalism 
and the antislavery and temperance causes, and 
continued it till 1862, when it was united with 
The Trumpet, Mr, Cobb remaining as editor till 
1864. In 1858-59 he carried on discussions in 
The Freeman with the Rev. Nehemiah Adams on 
the subject of endless punishment, and with the 
Rev. C. F- Hudson upon annihilationism, which 
were afterward published in book form. He wrote 
A Compend of Christian Divinity (Boston, 1845) 
and The New Testament with Explanatory Notes 
and Practical Observations (1864). 

Bibliography: S. Cobb, Autobiography y with Memoir by 

S. Cobb, Jr., Boston, 1867 (the Autobiography goes to his 

forty-first year and is continued in the Memoir). 

COBLENZ ARTICLES. See Ems, Congress op. 

COCCEIUS, JOHANNES, AND HIS SCHOOL. 

I. Johannes Cocceius. Doctrines (5 3). 

Life and Character (§ 1), II. His School. 

Literary Works (§ 2). 

1. Johaimes Cocceius: Dutch theologian; b. 
at Bremen Aug. 9, 1603; d. at Leyden Nov. 4, 
1669. He was the son of the municipal secretary 
Timann Koch. Early in life he showed extraor- 
dinary ability in the ancient languages, and his 
knowledge of Greek was deepened through his 
association with Metrophanes Eritopulos, who for 
a time lived at Bremen. Among his theological 
teachers was Ludwig Crocius. In 1625 he went to 
Hamburg to continue his Hebrew and rabbinic 


studies under a learned Jew. In the year 1629, to 
complete his theological education and “ to escape 
the dissolute life of the German universities,” 
Coch (so he wrote his name until that year) went 
to Franeker, Holland. He had as teacher there, 
besides Maccovius and Amesius [W^illiam Ames], 
the great Orientalist Sixtinus Amana, at whose 
suggestion he published Talmudic studies which 
brought him the recognition of Grotius. 

I. Life After a short visit to other Dutch uni- 
and versities he returned to Bremen and 
Character, accepted in 1630 the professorship of 
Biblical philology at the Gymnasium 
Rlustre. The University of Franeker called him in 
1636 to the chair of Hebrew. His commentaries on 
passages about Antichrist and his Introduction to 
Ephesians ” brought him a theological professor- 
ship in 1643. As successor to Fr. Spanheim the 
elder in 1650, he moved to Leyden. His peaceful 
character, which even opponents such as the worthy 
Voetius duly acknowledged, made an agreeable 
impression in that age of unmeasured wrangling. 
Though full of pure piety, he withdrew from the 
common life of the church, for as a German he 
never felt at home in the precision of strict Dutch 
Calvinism. 

As an author he was extremely productive. The 
** Collected Works ” of Cocceius, completed later, 
appeared in eight volumes, Amsterdam, 1673*-75; 
a 2d ed., revised and corrected, Frankfort, 1689, 
repr., 1702; inferior ed., 10 vols., Amsterdam, 1701, 
and 2 vols., Opera anecdota, 1706, principally letters. 
Previously imprinted letters appear in the The- 
saurus of Hottinger, xvi. 34. BKs works may be 
arranged as follows: (1) Commentaries, which treat 
of the principal books of the Bible, viz., Job, Ps., 
Eccles., Cant., Jer., MaL, John, Rom., 
2 . Literary Gal.-Col., Tim.-Titus, Heb., Jude, 

Works. Rev. (2) Works on Biblical Theology; 

Summa docirina de foedere et testa'- 
mento Dei, Leyden, 1648, enlarged ed., 1654; Summa 
theologies ex Sacris Scripturis repetita, Leyden, 
1662, reprinted, Amsterdam and Geneva, 1665; 
vol. vi. of his Collected Works/’ Amsterdam ed., 
contains his Aphorismi per universam iheologiam; 
finally his last work, Explicatio catecheseos Heydel- 
bergensis, setting forth his system of doctrine. (3) 
Dogmatics and Ethics; Disputationes , , . de via 
salutis ; Brevis repetUio quorundam illustrium 
locorum Veteris et Novi Testamentiquide Antichristo 
agunt; an anti-Socinian polemic in justification of 
an edict of Sept. 19, 1653, Equitis Poloni (Jonas 
Schliting ?) Apologia . . . examinata; several tracts 
directed against the Jesuits Walenburg and Mase- 
nius, Sacroe ScripturoB potentia demonstrata, Jac. 
Macenii f aetata probatio Scripturaria, Admonitio de 
principio fidei ecclesice reformatce, De ecclesia et 
Babylone disquisitio, and a number of tracts on 
the Sabbath. (4) Academical Lectures, the most 
important of which are inaugural addresses given 
when taking his positions as professor or as rector 
in the different universities where he labored. 
(5) Philological Works; among which may be men- 
tioned Duo tituli thalmudici sanhedrin et maccoiJi; 
Defmsio altera auctoritaUs verbi divini Veteris 
Testamenti; the great Lexicon et somTnentarius 
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smnonis Hehraici et Chaldaiaif Amsterdam; 1669 
and often. 

Cocceius based his theory of life upon the Bible, 
and in this lies his significance. In contradistinc- 
tion to devotion to church and orthodoxy, he recom- 
mends a life in and through the Scriptures. Against 
Hoombeek's “Authority of the Church'' he put 
that of the Bible only, which was to him a wonder- 
ful expression of the deeds and words of God. Con- 
sequently all his theological concepts received a 
Biblical coloring; and his peculiarity was not scholas- 
tic but Biblical in origin. Concordant with this was 
the essentially practical bent of his theology, in 
which lived a mild type of the German-Reformed 
spirit, deviating not in doctrine, but in disposition 
from later Calvinism. To be sure, Biblical theology 
does not operate through mere uniform exposition. 
Cocceius unlocked its treasure by means of the 
central idea of the covenant of God. Not that 
he originated “Federal Theology,” the roots of 
which lay in the Reformation, while its outline had 
through Calvin’s influence long passed current in 
Holland by means of the activities of Hyperius, 
Olevian, and BuUinger. Perhaps Cocceius received 
the idea from Raph. Eglin’s De fcadere 
3. Doctrines, gratice (Marburg, 1613). What was 
new was the dynamic force of his 
Biblical theology, on the lines of which he carried 
out the conception, and the richness of knowledge 
of Biblical history with which he enriched it. His 
main work, De foedere et testamento Dei^ portrays 
in bold and clear outline the whole Scriptural teach- 
ing on salvation. The relation between God and 
man is represented as a covenant at first existing 
as a divine order, then as a compact between God 
and man. Then came the covenant of works, under 
which developed the first step in sin, followed 
by the proclamation of the “covenant of grace.” 
Though faith then took the place of works, this 
faith was no new law and Christ no new lawgiver. 
The power of the “ Covenant of Grace '' consists 
in this, that in contradistinction to the “ cove- 
nant of works” it develops into a “Testament.” 
This method runs through Cocceius's exegetical 
works; eveiywhere in the Old Testament he finds 
Jesus Christ. Though differing in the mode of 
interpretation, he nowhere departs from the doc- 
trine of his Church. It is his merit to have turned 
from the abstract deductions of orthodoxy to the 
position of Calvin. In Ms doctrine of the Church, 
by keeping the sacraments in the background and 
by understanding law spiritually, he greatly as- 
sisted Pietism. Though he found a place in the 
covenant of grace for the decalogue, the New 
Testament idea of a sanctified life and disbelief in 
the necessity to keep special days led to the dispute 
upon the Sabbath question. It was through this 
that the Church became aware of the peculiarities 
of his doctrine; the polemical Maresius and the 
worthy puritanic Voetius entered the fray, 

II. His School: MeanwMle Cocceius died, but 
the battle continued with renewed fury, A schism 
in the Church was narrowly averted; on the Sab- 
bath question the pupils outdid the prudent, prac- 
tical master, the affray involved the laity whom 
the Biblical sermons of Cocceius had made theo- 


logians, from there it entered politics, the “ yoe- 
tians ” being the Central party, and the Cocceians 
the Remonstrants. A change in the prayer-book 
was widely resented, and such Cocceians as Hei- 
danus, W. Momma, and J. van der Waeyen were 
expelled from the universities. The neighboring 
synods urged peace “in the name of the commu- 
nion of th^e saints,” and the consistory of Amster- 
dam observed strict impartiality; none the less in 
1694 it was necessary for the Court to curb the 
parties. The practise was adopted, and continued 
until last century, of appointing a Voctian for the 
chair of systematic theology, a Cocceian for the 
chair of exegesis, and a Lampean for the chair of 
practical theology. The last-named school was 
founded by the moderate Cocceian Fr. A. Lampe 
(q.v.), who did much to heal the breach of the 
parties. A complete change for the better was 
brought about in the Cocceian system through 
Fr. Burmann’s Synopsis TheologicCy the text-book 
of later “ Federalists.” Among the friends and 
pupils of Cocceius were the Burmanns, father and 
son, Heidanus (d. 1760), J. Braun, and the great 
exegete Campegius Vitringa. 

(E. F. IvABL Muller.) 

BiBiiioGRAPHY: His autobiography, completed by his son, 
J. H. Cocceius, is prefixed to the “ Collected Works,” ed. 
of 1673-75. His life is also given in NiceSron, Mamoires^ 
viii. 193 sqq., and in A. J. van der Aa, Biographisch 
W oordenboek der Nederlanden, iii. 518 sqq., Haarlem, 
1852. Consult: F. A> Tholuck, JOas dkademische Lehen 
des 17ten JahrhundertSt ii. 226 sqq., Halle, 1853; G. 
Frank, Geachichte der protestantiachen Theologie, ii. 240 
sqq., Leipsic, 1865; H. L. J. Heppe, Geachiehfe des Pietis- 
mu8 und der Myatih in der refoTTnirten Kirche, pp. 216 
sqq., Leyden, 1879; A. Ritschl, Gescliichte dea P%etiamu8 
in der reformirten Kiridie, pp. ISO sqq., Bonn, 1880. 

COCHL^XJS (DOBNECK, WElSDELSTINTrS), 
JOHANNES: Roman Catholic controversialist; 
b. at Wendelstein (near Schwabach, 9 m. s.s.w. of 
Nuremberg), in IVIiddle Franconia, Jan. 10, 1479; 
d. at Breslau Jan. 10, 1552. He was the son of a 
peasant, and began his studies comparatively late. 
He first studied in Nuremberg, where Heinrich 
Grieninger, a humanist, was teacher of poetics. 
In 1604 he entered the University of Cologne 
where Count Hermann von Neuenar, Ulrich von 
Hutten, and other humanists were his associates. 
He also was on intimate terms with Carl von Mil- 
titz who later became papal chamberlain. From 
1510 tiU 1515 he taught at St. Sebald in Nurem- 
berg and edited several of his manuals, which were 
highly esteemed. During the years 1515-19 he 
traveled in Italy as tutor to three nephews of 
Willibald Pirkheimer. Here the laxity of morals 
and lack of religious zeal confirmed a dislike al- 
ready formed for Italian and Roman affairs. 
Although repelled by scholastic theology, he studied 
with great zeal the Bible, Origen, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine, and, in 1617, acquired the degree of 
doctor of theology at Ferrara. At Rome he was 
consecrated priest and appointed deacon of the 
Church of Our Beloved Lady at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. On his return to Germany he was inclined 
to side with Luther, but changed his mind to re- 
tain good relations with the episcopal court of 
Mainz and with Hieronymus Aleander of Worms, 
who applied to him personally for the purpose of 
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a discussion on the best means of opposing Luther. 
From this time he employed his pen for the cause 
of Romanism. 

His one ambition was to meet Luther in a pub- 
lic disputation, and with the aid of Aleander he 
succeeded in being admitted to private negotia- 
tions with Luther. His polemical attacks and in- 
vectives overshot the mark so that even the Ro- 
man Catholics disapproved of his actions. Though 
without friends or money, his zeal increased the 
more, and he never tired of finding ways to ob- 
struct the cause of Luther. He even 
Controversy recommended the suppression of the 
with Luther. University of Wittenberg. In 1521 
he offered his services to the pope, 
but nobody cared for him at Rome. It was not 
till 1522 that his first treatise against Luther ap- 
peared — De gratia sacramentorum liher units Joan- 
nis CochloBi ^versus assertionem M. Lutheri (Stras- 
burg). Luther replied with his Adversus armatum 
virum Cocleum, which again was answered by Coch- 
Iseus in Adversus cucullatum minotaurum Witten- 
bergensem, . , . Desacrorum gratia, iterum(152S). 

In the autumn of 1523 he went to Rome as he 
did not feel himself safe at Frankfort, but returned 
early in 1524. Meanwhile his patrons and friends 
at Frankfort had joined the opposing party. Coch- 
Iseus accompanied Campeggi, the papal nuncio, to 
the Convention of Regensburg as interpreter and 
member of the commission which discussed the 
reform of the clergy. His position at Frankfort 
becoming untenable, he fled to Cologne in 1525, 
and in 1526 received a canonry at St. Victor's in 
Mainz. He attended the Diet of Speyer in 1526, 
but his hope of holding a disputation with Luther 
was not fulfilled. Although Luther had ignored 
him after repl3ring to his first treatise, Cochlaeus 
was indefatigable in writing polemical 
Disappoint- tracts against Luther and the Refor- 
ments of his mation. After the death of Hierony- 
Later Life, mus Emser in 1528 he went to Dres- 
den as adviser and assistant of Duke 
George of Saxony in his literary feuds with Luther. 
He followed the duke to the Diet of Augsburg, and 
was one of the Roman theologians commissioned 
to refute the Augsburg Confession. His attacks 
found little favor with the Romanists, and Johann 
Eck became the chief author of the Confutation 
CochlsBus's hope of receiving financial support from 
Rome proved iUusory, and it became more and 
more difficult for him to get his numerous unsa- 
lable pamphlets printed. In 1534 or 1535 George 
of Saxony secured for him a canonry at Meissen. 
Subsequently he was provost of St. Severus at 
Erfurt until 1539. The death of George was a 
severe blow for him, and for the cause of Roman- 
ism. As the progress of the Reformation in Sax- 
ony made it impossible for him to retain his eccle- 
siastical offices, he accepted in 1539 a canonry 
from the cathedral chapter in Breslau. King Fer- 
dinand called him to the diets of Hagenau, Worms, 
and Regensburg, but here again he was ignored. 
He followed with zeal the preparations for the 
Council of Trent without being able to take part 
in it. He remained the same zealous champion of 
Roman Catholicism to the end, although he found 


little recognition, and, to complete his tragic fate, 
Pope Paul IV. put his name on the Index. 

Cochlseus's Historice Hussitarum libri xii. (Mainz, 
1549) is still valuable, but the work which has 
made his name popular to the present is his history 
of Luther, Commentaria de actis et 
His Most scriptis Martini Lutheri Saxonis chro- 
Important nographice ex ordine ah anno Domini 
Works. 1517 usque ad annum 1546 inclusive 
fideliter conscripia (Mainz, 1549). The 
book became the model and source for many later 
polemical productions, and the view expounded in 
it that the whole Reformation was nothing but an 
incidental jealousy between the Dominican and 
Augustinian orders was believed even by intelli- 
gent men. (T. Kolde.) 

Bibliography: TJ. de Weldige Cremer, De Joannis Cochlcei 
vita et scriptis^ Munster, 1865; K. Otto, Johannes Coch- 
IcBiLS der Humanist, Breslau. 1874; F. Gess, Johannes 
Cochl(BU8 der Oegner Luthers, Leipsic, 1886; M. Spatn, 
Johannes Cochlceus, Lebensbild, Berlin, 1898; J. Kostlin, 
Martin Luther, passim, 2 vols., ib. 1903. 

CODMAN, ROBERT: Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Maine; b. in Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 
1859. He was educated at Harvard (B.A., 1882) 
and at the Harvard Law School, from which he 
was graduated in 1885. After practising a few 
years, however, he determined to take orders, and 
accordingly studied at the General Theological 
Seminary, from which he was graduated in 1894. 
After his ordination to the priesthood, he was rec- 
tor of St. John's, Roxbuiy, Mass., until 1900, when 
he was consecrated third bishop of the diocese of 
Maine. 

COE, GEORGE ALBERT: American philoso- 
pher; b. at Mendon, N. Y., Mar. 26, 1862. He 
was graduated at Rochester University (B.A., 
1884) and Boston University (Ph.D., 1891), and as 
traveling fellow of the latter institution spent the 
year 1890-91 at the University of Berlin. He was 
professor of philosophy in the University of South- 
ern California 1889-90 and acting professor of phi- 
losophy in Northwestern University, Evanston, 
111., 1891-93. Since the latter year he has been 
John Evans professor of philosophy in the same 
institution. He was lecturer on the psychology of 
religion in Boston University in 1900. He has 
written The Spiritual Life : Studies in the Science 
of Religion (New York, 1900); The Religion of a 
Mature Mind (Chicago, 1902); and Education in 
Religion and Morals (1904). 

COELDE, DIETRICH (Dietrich of Mtinster). 
See Francis, Saint, of Assisi, and the Francis- 
can Order. 

CCELE-SYRIA ('^HoUow Syria”): The early 
name for the valley which separates the parallel 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. In later 
times the name came to have a wider application 
and to include the whole of southern Syria except 
Phenicia (cf. Josephus, Ant., XIV. iv. 5). It there- 
fore contained nearly all the cities of Decapolis 
within its limits. Though the name does not occur 
in the Bible, it is frequently mentioned in the Apoc- 
rypha (I Esd. ii. 24, 27, iv. 48, vi. 29; I Macc. x, 69; 
II Macc. viii. 8, x. 11) and by Josephus {Ant, XIII. 
iv. 2, XIV. ix. 5, xL 4) and other writers. It has 
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a legendary history of its own, attested by curious 
monuments. At Kerak Nuh is shown the grave of 
Noah, one hundred and thirty-two feet long; and 
on the opposite side of the plain is the tomb of the 
prophet Seth; while the temples at Baalbek (q.v.) 
have astonished the world for many centuries. 
Long before Toi, King of Hamath/’ sent presents 
to David (II Sam. viii. 9-11), the Hittites of that 
region were sufficiently powerful to contend there 
for supremacy with the Pharaohs of Egypt. 

This remarkable valley, now called el-Bukd’a, 
“ the cleft,” extends to the northeast, from Jubb 
Jenin, under Hennon, for about one hundred miles, 
having an average width of seven miles. Its sur- 
face as seen from above seems to be quite level; 
but this appearance is deceptive. It is, in fact, an 
elevated plateau rising gradually northward, until, 
at the northeast end, it is nearly four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, a cold, rugged, and barren 
region. The northern end is drained by the Orontes, 
called el’Asy, the rebellious,” because its course is 
northward, contrary to the other rivers of Syria. 
Its most southern source is at Lebweh, the Liboof 
the ancients. The main source is the copious foun- 
tain that flows out from under the cliffs of Lebanon, 
near Mugh^rat al-EAhib. Passing below Kamti’a 
Hurmul, a unique momunent with himting scenes 
carved upon its four sides, the Orontes irrigates the 
extensive plains of the Biblical Riblah (II Kings 
XXV. 6) and the equally fertile region around the 
small lake of Kedes. The shapeless ruins near 
Tell Neby Mindau may mark the site of the chief 
city of the Hittite kingdom. Issuing from the 
artificial lake of Kedes, six miles south of Hums, 
the river pursues its winding course through the 
land of Hamath, past the extensive ruins of Apamea, 
and along the eastern foot-hills of the Nusairiyeh 
Moxmtains, where it turns w'estward, and, passing 
by Antioch, it enters the sea near the base of Mount 
Casius. The central and southern portions of the 
Bukd’a are comparatively level, and their fertility 
and beauty are entirely due to the abundance of 
water. Perennial streams descend from the moun- 
tains on either side, and copious foimtains rise in 
the plain itself, in such positions that the water 
can be conducted to all parts of its surface. The 
center and south of the Bukd’a is drained by the 
litany, the ancient Leontes, one of the longest 
and largest rivers of Syria. It rises at ’Ain al- 
Sultdn, above Baalbek, and is joined, as it flow’^s 
southward, by many tributaries, among them el 
Berdfiny, which descends from snow-crowned 
Lebanon, and the large remitting fountain near 
'Anjar, that flows out from the very roots of Anti- 
Lebanon, near the site of the ancient Chalcis. 
Below Jub Jenin the Litdny enters a profound 
gorge, along which it has worn its way through 
southern Lebanon to the sea, near Tyre. For the 
history see Stria. 

Bibliographt: G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, pp. 538-539. 563, London, 1897; W. Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, p. 1071, Lon- 
don, 1878, and the literature under Syria, 

CCELICOL^, sroi-co'li (^'Heaven Worshipers”): 
A name applied to a Christian sect extant in 
northern Africa in the time of Augustine (cf. 


Epist, xliv., NFNF, i. 289). They doubtless owe 
their name to controversial polemics. They seem 
to have laid special stress on adoration of the 
deity without images, and to have been closely 
related to the Eastern Hypsistarians (q.v.). An 
edict of the emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
II., 408 {Cod, Theodos.,^Yl, v. 43), awarded the 
houses of worship of the Coelicolse to the Catholic 
Church; and in the year following (409) it was 
further decreed that the Coelicolse must either adopt 
the Christian faith within a year or incur, in the 
contrary case, the penalty imposed upon heresy 
{Cod. Theodos., XVI. viii. 19). G. IvutioER. 

Bibliography: E. Schiirer, in Sitzungeberichie der Berliner 

Akademie, 1897, pp. 200-225; J. M. Schrockh, Christ^ 

liche Kirchengeschichte, vii. 442-444, Leipsic, 1780. 

COELLN, cljln, DANIEL GEORG KONRAD VON: 
German theologian; b. at Oerlinghausen, Lippe- 
Detmold, Dec. 21, 1788; d. at Breslau Feb. 17, 1833. 
He was educated at Marburg, Tiibingen, and Got- 
tingen, and became pri va t-docent at Marburg 1811, 
associate professor of theology 1816, and professor 
of theology at Breslau 1818. In a spirit of moder- 
ate rationalism he wrote Historische Beitrdge zur 
Erlduterung und Berichtigung der Begrijfe Pietis-- 
mus, Mysiicismtts und Fanatismus (Halberstiidt, 
1830). His zeal for the union of the two leading 
Protestant denominations of Germany was shown 
by his Ideen ilber den inneren Zusammenhang der 
Glaubenseinigung und Glaubensreinigung (Leipsic, 
1823). The celebration of the jubilee of the Augs- 
burg Confession caused him and his friend David 
Schulz to publish their Ueber theologische Lekrfrei- 
h&it auf den efoangeliechen TJniversitaten und deren 
Besekrankung durch symboliseke Biich&r (Breslau, 
1830), in which they condemned the Confession as 
antiquated and advocated the preparation of a 
new creed. Their position was attacked by 
Schleiermacher, and they replied in their Zwei Ant- 
wortschreiben an Herrn D. Friedr. Schleiermacher 
(Leipsic, 1831), the controversy ending in a prac- 
tical defeat for the older theologian. In addition 
to numerous contributions to periodicals and to 
his academic writings, Coelln edited the first volume 
and a half of the third edition of Wilhelm Miin- 
scher’s Lehrbuch der christUchen Dogmengeschickte 
(Cassel, 1832-34), but his chief work was the Bib- 
lische Theologie (ed. D. Schulz, 2 vols., Leipsic, 
1836), which was long the standard on its subject, 
especially for the Old Testament. 

(G. FRANKf.) 

Bibliography: A memoir by D. Schulz was prefixed to the 

Biblieche Theologie, Consult ADB, iv. 391. 

CCEMGEN, kem'gen (KEVIN), SAINT, OF GLEN- 
DALOXJGH: A very popular Irish hermit saint 
of the fifth century, whose story is given here as 
typical of those of his kind.* He is said to have 


♦With regard to the alleged histories of the early Irish 
saints the Bollandists remark (June, iii. 331, com. hist, to 
life of S. Molingus or Dajnrgellus): “To such a degree are 
the same things related of all Irish saints that it is difficult 
to believe them. For example, baptism is received from 
an angel, future sanctity is foretold in boyhood, the hermit 
life, is followed in a hollow tree, a forward woman showing 
her preference too boldly is fiogged, and there is a wonder- 
ful power over the animal world.’* 
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died June 3, 618, at the age of 120 years. His 
parents were Christians and had their son edu- 
cated by Petroc, a pious Briton, and by holy men 
in Ireland. When a young girl showed a liking 
for Coemgen he flogged her with nettles. Find- 
ing a lonely valley with a lake overshadowed by 
mountains (Glendalough, County Wicklow, 8 m. 
n.w. of Rathdrum), he settled there, living in a 
hollow tree, and subsisting on herbs and water. 
Afterward he was admitted to the priesthood, and 
returned to Glendalough, where he founded a 
monastery. Then he withdrew some little dis- 
tance, giving orders that no one should come to 
him, and spent four years in his new retreat in 
fasting and prayer. For a time he was prevailed 
upon to leave his hermit life and rejoin the monks 
in his monastery, but he soon returned to solitude. 
The birds and beasts were his familiar companions, 
“ the branches and leaves of the trees sang sweet 
songs to him,” and he received celestial visitors. 
Then he wels seized with the desire of wandering, 
visited holy men in varioiis parts of Ireland, and 
had in mind a longer journey, but gave it up on 
the advice of a hermit, who told him that “ it was 
more becoming for him to fix himself in one place 
than to ramble here and there in his old age, as he 
could not but know that no bird could hatch her 
eggs while flying.” So he went back to his her- 
mitage. When the king of Ireland invaded Lein- 
ster Coemgen advised the local king to fight for 
his country; and the invader was utterly defeated 
and slain. Remains of Ccemgen^s monastery still 
exist in Glendalough and a cave is shown as St. 
Coemgen^s Bed.” 

Bibliography: ASB^ June, i. 303-313; Lanigan, Eccl. Hist, 

ii. 43-60; G. Petrie, The Eccleeiaatical Architecture of 

Ireland, pp. 170-174, 247-267, Dublin, 1845; J. Healy, 

Insula sanctorum, pp. 414 sqq., Dublin, 1890. 

COENOBITES. See Monasticism. 

COIT, STANTON : Ethical culturist; b. at Colum- 
bus, O., Aug. 11, 1857. He was graduated at 
Amherst in 1879, studied at Columbia and the 
University of Berlin (Ph.D., 1885), and after act- 
ing as pastor of the South Place Chapel, London, 
E. C., in 1888--91, withdrew from the ministry, and 
in 1892-93 was head of the University Settlement 
in New York. Since 1897 he has been chairman 
of the Moral Instruction League, London, and was 
also lecturer for the West London Ethic^ Society 
in 1892 and 1906. In theology he denies the need 
of a belief in immortality or in supernatural beings, 
and would transform churches into ethical socie- 
ties, He is editor of the weekly Ethical Refviewt 
and has written Neighbourhood Guilds (London, 
1890) and Die ethischm Bewegungen in der Religion 
(Leipsic, 1890). 

COKE, THOMAS: First Methodist bishop; b. 
at Brecon, Wales, Sept. 9, 1747; d. at sea on a 
voyage to Ceylon May 3, 1814. He studied at 
Jesus College, Oxford (B.A., 1768; M.A., 1770; 
D.C.L., 1775); took orders in the English Church 
and became curate at South Petherton, Somerset; 
fell under Methodist influences and in 1777 openly 
joined that body and attended the conference at 
Bristol He gave much help to Wesley, who styled 


him “ his right hand in 1782 he became first 
president of the Irish conference; in 1784 he was 
set apart by Wesley at Bristol as “ superintendent ” 
for America. Wesley did not approve of the title 
bishop, which the American conference adopted in 
1787 at Coke’s instigation. The latter, with two 
elders, arrived in America, Nov., 1784, and pro- 
ceeded to the famous Christmas conference at Bal- 
timore, at which he ordained Francis Asbuiy as 
superintendent. With Asbury he drew up the 
Doctrines and Discipline for the Methodist Church 
in America. He made nine voyages to America 
(the last in 1803) and fulfilled his duties there ener- 
getically and well. He was a leader in England 
after Wesley’s death (1791), and was indefatigable 
in the cause of missions. In 1813 he wished an 
appointment from the government as bishop of 
India and offered to return to the Established 
Church; when the proposal was rejected he fur- 
nished funds himself to establish a Methodist mis- 
sion there, sailed with a band of helpers, but died 
on the voyage. His numerous publications in- 
clude Extracts of the J ournals of the Rev. Dr. Cokers 
Five Visits to America (London, 1793); a life of 
John Wesley (1792), prepared in collaboration 
with Henry Moore (see Wesley, John); A Com-^ 
mentary on the Old and New Testaments (6 vols., 
1801-03); A History of the West Indies (3 vols., 
Liverpool, 1808-11). 

Bibliography: Lives were published by: S, Drew, New 

York, 1837, and J. W. Etheridge, London, 1860; cf. L. 

Tyerman, Life and Times of John Wesley, vol. iii., ib, 

1871; W. Moister, The Father of our Missions, ib. 1871; 

DNB, 3d. 247-249. 

COLANI, co”lQ''ni', TIMOTHEE: French theo- 
logian; b. at Leme, near Sains (190 m. n.e. of 
Paris), department of Aisne, Jan. 29, 1824; d. at 
Grindelwald, Switzerland, Sept. 2, 1888. He was 
a son of the Reformed minister at Lem4, and a 
zealous adherent of the Riveil, who brought him 
up in a narrow dogmatism which was enhanced 
by influences at NeuchAtel and by the Moravians 
of the KornthaJ. At the age of sixteen he went 
to Strasburg to study theology. Influenced by 
Reuss, he devoted himself to the study of the New 
Testament, and also studied philosophy, history, 
and literature. In 1845 he finished his academical 
studies and published a dissertation on Kant’s 
religious philosophy. Two years later he obtained 
a theological licentiate by a treatise on the idea of 
the absolute. He was also a contributor to La 
formation aulBhnesikde, edited by Edmond Scherer 
at Geneva, which represented the individualistic 
ideas of Vinet. 

He now considered it his duty to contribute to 
the regeneration of theological science in France. 
An impulse had already been given by the Stras- 
burg faculty, but without lasting effect; and the 
orthodoxy of a Grandpierre and Adolphe Monod 
had full sway. In 1849 Edmond Scherer, till then 
professor at the independent theological school in 
Geneva, published his two letters on criticism and 
faith, in which he pointed out a revision of church 
dogmas and the return to the original ideas of the 
Gospel as the task of modem theology. Colani 
soon joined him and together they founded the 
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Revue de theolcgie et de philosopMe chretienne^ which 
under Colani's direction became the organ of the 
“ Strasburg School/' From 1856 Colani preached 
often, and in vol. xiv. of the Revue he developed 
his ideas on the sermon. The attacks upon his 
manner of preaching induced him to publish first 
some of his discourses {U Individualisme Chretien^ 
Le Sacerdoce universel, U^ducoiion jrrotestante), 
and afterward three collections, Sermons pr^ches h 
Strasbourg (Strasburg, 1857), Nouveaux sermons 
(1860), and Quatre sermons prcch6s d Nimes (1861). 

The fame which Colani had acquired seemed to 
point him out for one of the first places in church 
or school; but the authorities were afraid to sanc- 
tion ofS.cially his ideas. For this reason he had to 
support himself for years as private tutor. His 
appointment in 1861 as lecturer on French litera- 
ture at the Protestant Seminary in Strasburg raised 
a storm of protest. Still greater and louder was 
the protest when, a few months later (May 15, 1862), 
he was appointed pastor of the French congregation 
of St. Nicolas, and two years later professor of 
homiletics in the theological faculty and professor 
of philosophy at the Protestant seminary. In 
1864 he was made doctor of theology after 
publishing his noteworthy work J isus-Christ et les 
croyances messianiques de son temps (Strasburg, 
1864). Toward the end of that year he commenced 
his lectures on homiletics, catechetics, and liturgies 
in the theological faculty, and on philosophy at the 
Protestant seminary. His lectures, distinguished 
by scientific depth, keen judgment, and elegant 
form, attracted a large auchence. In 1866 he re- 
signed the pastorate to devote himself wholly to 
his two professorships. The war of 1870, however, 
compelled him to leave Strasburg; he joined Gam- 
betta at Bordeaux and devoted himself to politics. 
He now renounced theology, but took part as a 
lay delegate in the deliberations at the synod of 
the Reformed Church of France in 1872, and with 
great eloquence advocated Protestant liberty. For 
a time interested in an industrial undertaking at 
Royon, Colani founded in 1876 a literary journal, 
Le Courrier litt^aire, published at Paris. He after- 
ward became sublibrarian of the Sorbonne, editor 
of the Gambettistic journal La Repvblique frau'- 
raise, and contributor to La Nouvelle Revue. He 
was chosen as editor of Le Temps in 1888, but his 
death intervened. Over against the rationalistic 
and orthodox intellectualism Colani emphasized 
again the mystical and ethical element in Chris- 
tianity ; and against the principle of authority, the 
right of historical and inner criticism. He brought 
about a change of the Protestant theology of France 
in a strictly scientific sense. T. Gerold. 

Biblioorapht; A biographical notice may be found in 

Progris religieux, Strasburg, 1888, nos. 40 sqq., and an- 
other by J. Reinach in a posthumous volume of JSasais, 

Paris. 1895. 

COLARBASirS, COLARBASIANS. See Valen- 
tinus ANi> HIS School. , 

COLEMAR, LEIGHTON: Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Delaware,* b. at Philadelphia May 3, 
1837; d. at Wilmington, Del, Dec. 14, 1907. 
He was educated at the Protestant Episcopal 
Academy in his native city and the General 


Theological Seminary, New York City, from which 
he was graduated in 1861. He was rector of St. 
Luke's, Bustleton, Pa. (1861-63), St. John's, Wil- 
mington, Del. (1863-66), St. Mark's, Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. (1866-74), and Trinity Church, Toledo, 0. 
(1874-79). From 1879 to 1887 he resided in Eng- 
land, and on his return to the United States was 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Sayre, Pa., 
in 1887-88. In the latter year he was consecrated 
bishop of Delaware. He was chairman of the 
American Church Temperance Society 1900-06 and 
frequently member of important ecclesiastical com- 
mittees. In theology he was a Catholic Churchman, 
and as such energetically maintained the cardinal 
doctrines of the Church and Christianity. He pub- 
lished: History of the Lehigh Valley (Philadelphia, 
1868); History of the American Church (London, 
1895); and Popular History of the American Church 
(1905). 

COLEMAN, LYMAN: Congregationalist; b. at 
Middlefield, Mass., June 14, 1796; d. at Easton, 
Pa., Mar. 16, 1882. He was graduated at Yale 
1817; was principal of the Latin Grammar School 
at Hartford 1817-20 ; tutor in Yale 1820-25 ; stu- 
dent of theology, and for seven years pastor of the 
Belchertown (Mass.) Congregational Church. He 
resigned, spent two years in foreign travel, held 
various positions, until in 1862 he became professor 
of Latin in Lafayette College. He published: An- 
tiquities of the Christian Church (Philadelphia, 
1841), a translation and compilation from Augusti's 
ChristUche Archdologie and other German works; 
Ancient Christianity Exemplified (1852); Historical 
Text-hook and Atlas of Biblical Geography (1854); 
and Prelacy and Ritualism (1869). 

COLENSO, JOHN WILLIAM: Bishop of Natal; 
b. at St. Austell (13 m. n.n.e. of Truro), Cornwall, 
Jan. 24, 1814; d. at Durban, Natal, June 20, 1883. 
After taking his degree at Cambridge (St. John's 
College) in 1836, he was an assistant master at 
Harrow (1839-42), and then returned to St. John's, 
of which he had been a fellow since 1837, as tutor 
for four years. From 1846 to 1853 he was vicar 
of Fomcett St. Mary in Norfolk, and in 1853 be- 
came the first bishop of the new see of Natal in 
South Africa. He worked zealously for the con- 
version of the natives, for whom he wrote man- 
uals of instruction both sacred and secular in the 
Zulu language, as well as a Zulu grammar and 
dictionary. Suspicion as to his orthodoxy was 
aroused by his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (1861); and when his Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined (7 parts, Lon- 
don, 1862-79) began to appear, its line of thought 
(originally suggested to him by the questions of 
his simple Zulu converts) and especially his call- 
ing in question the historical accuracy and tradi- 
tional authorship of these books, wherein he an- 
ticipated many of the ideas of later scholarship, 
aroused a perfect storm of opposition. His metro- 
politan, Bishop Gray of Cape Town, put him on 
trial and deposed him at the end of 1863, while his 
book was condemned in the following year by both 
houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, Deny- 
ing Bishop Gray's jurisdiction, Colenso appealed 
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to the Crown, and the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council pronounced his deposition null and 
void. A state of schism ensued, Colenso main- 
taining himself as still lawfully bishop of Natal, 
while out of communion with the rest of the An- 
glican body in South Africa, which set up the 
bishopric of Maritzburg to take the place of Natal. 

Bishop Colenso was a warm friend of the Zulus, 
and in the later part of his life alienated many of 
his English adherents in South Africa by his advo- 
cacy of their cause. In 1875 he visited England 
to obtain justice for a native chief against the local 
authorities, and in the war with Cetywayo in 1879 
and following years he stood boldly for right treat- 
ment of the king and his people regardless of the 
fears and selfish interests of the colonists. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he published 
two volumes of Natal Sermons (London, 1866-68) 
and The New Bible Commentary by Bishops and 
Other Clergy of the Anglican Church [i.e., the 
“ Speaker’s Commentary,” ed. F. C. Cook, which 
was gotten up largely to answer his views] Crit- 
ically Examined (6 parts, London, 1871-74). 

Bibuogkaphy: For list of writings by and on Bishop 
Colenso, consult: G. C. Boase and W. D, Courtney, Bib- 
liotheca Cornubienais, i. 76-79, iii. 1125-27, London, 
1874-81; Life is by G. W. Cox, 2 vols., ib. 1888; DNB^ 
xi. 290-293. 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR: A famous 
English poet, philosopher, and critic; b. at Otteiy 
St. Mary (12 m. e. of Exeter) Oct. 21, 1772; d. 
in London July 25, 1834. After gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of the classics, and of Shakespeare 
and Milton, at the Bluecoat School ” in London, 
he was sent in 1791 to Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He suddenly left the university without a degree 
in 1793, and enlisted in a regiment of dragoons, 
from which, however, his friends procured his dis- 
charge not long afterward. He decided now to 
devote himself to a literary career, and joined 
Southey at Bristol, forming part of a group of en- 
thusiastic young men who hailed the French Revo- 
lution as the beginning of a new order of things. 
They dreamed of founding a sort of communistic 
colony, to which they gave the high-soimding 
name of Pantisocracy, on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Southey soon saw the futility of the un- 
dertaking, and withdrew from it; and Coleridge 
settled for a while at Nether Stowey, near Bridge- 
water, in Somersetshire, whither presently Words- 
worth also came. The two friends, dur- 
Life. ing their long walks and talks, felt the 

need of applying their principles of free- 
dom to literature, and especially to poetry. They 
broke altogether with the stiff, artificial style which 
had been the rule of the eighteenth centuiy, and 
boldly proclaimed their intention of going straight to 
nature for both subject and manner of treatment. 
Their first appearance in print after this decision 
was taken — anonymous, so little confidence had 
they in its reception — ^was with the epoch-making 
book Lyrical Ballads (1798), which is usually con- 
sidered as marking the formal beginning of the 
English romantic movement. Coleridge’s con- 
tributions to the book were only four in number, 
of which The Ancient Mariner ” was the most 


important. In fact, there is probably no poet in 
the whole range of English literature to whom so 
high a rank has been universally conceded on the 
basis of so small a body of first-rate poetry, in- 
cluding, besides the poem mentioned, especially 
“ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,” and “ Genevieve.” 
Coleridge made a trip to Germany in the company 
of Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy, spent some 
time at Gottingen, and became absorbed in the 
philosophy of Kant, which he was the first to in- 
troduce to his countrymen. Indeed, the main 
purpose of his later life was the interpretation and 
enforcement of its principles. With the exception 
of a year in Malta and Rome, he spent most of the 
time until 1810 with his friends in the Lake Dis- 
trict, after which he went to London, and for the 
last nineteen years of his life was an inmate of the 
house of Dr. Gilhnan at Highgate Hill. Gillman's 
influence and care finally succeeded in weaning 
him from the opium habit, to which, at first under 
the stress of physical suffering, he had become en- 
slaved. He planned many books, and partly exe- 
cuted a few; but he exerted more power in wonder- 
ful conversations with his friends, including a large 
number of younger men who, as his reputation for 
transcendental wisdom increased, resorted to him 
as an oracle. The combination of manifold gifts 
which he possessed was, in a way, a hindrance to 
achievement. He was too much of a poet to be 
a strict philosopher, and too much of a philoso- 
pher, at least in his later life, to give free play to 
his marvelous poetic faculty. Moreover, with all 
his learning, he was lacking in the energy neces- 
sary to fuse into one whole, according to a definite 
plan, the scattered material of which his mind was 
full. He was a very great critic; in fact the de- 
cided opinion of so competent a judge as Mr. Saints- 
bury {History of Criticism^ iii. 230, London, 1904) 
is that he deserves in this capacity the third rank, 
surpassed only by Aristotle and Longinus. Not 
the least of the services which he rendered as a 
critic was the restoration of Shakespeare to his 
rightful position, after the oblivion into which the 
eighteenth century had cast him. 

Coleridge had especially what is called a “ semi- 
nal ” mind; there was probably no one in his gen- 
eration who sowed the seeds of so many ideas 
which were destined later to bring forth much 
fruit. Even more than in poetry, he was the orig- 
inator of new tendencies in religious thought. On 
account of the desiiltory and fragmentary way in 
which he left his reflections, it is not easy to bring 
his views into a clear and definite system. While 
some have seen in him a convinced defender of 
revealed religion against deism and pantheism, 
others have thought that he was a pantheist him- 
self, or at least a thorough Neoplatonist. There 
is no doubt that he passed through successive 
phases of belief, from the empiric^ philosophy 
through pantheism to Christian theism. 
His Religion In his youthful ambition for freedom, 
and Philos- he cut loose from the dogmas of the 
ophy. Church of England and threw in hi^ 
lot with the Unitarian movement. 01 
his German masters he followed Kant most 
closely, though he went a good deal beyond him 
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in a positive direction. At the same time he adopt- 
ed not a few Neoplatonist ideas, and so finally by 
this eclectic process built up the fabric of belief 
which is found in his Biographia literaria (1816), 
stni more in his Aids to Reflection (1825), and 
also in his essay On the Constitution of Church and 
State (1820). 

Coleridge recognizes the equality of the claims 
of belief and knowledge; but as he wishes to hold 
the entire content of revelation, especially the spe- 
cifically Christian doctrines, he is anxious to show 
the reasonable nature of revelation. The Chris- 
tian faith is a perfect completion of human reason; 
but the less this truth is generally recognized the 
more necessary it is to clear away misunderstand- 
ings which lead to false conclusions. At the be- 
ginning of his intellectual process man must laiow 
himself, in order to rise to the knowledge of God, 
in whose likeness he is created. Now man finds 
in himself a spiritual element, which is his will. 
This will, however, is limited on one side by the 
law of conscience, on the other by the existence of 
evil. In accordance with this foundation, religion 
is essentially ethical — its aim a practical one, the 
moral and intellectual elevation of mankind. 
Questions of Christian doctrine must thus be de- 
cided by the practical reason rather than by the 
intellect. Speculative thought has no place in 
religion but the formal and negative one of show- 
ing that the Christian doctrines do not contradict 
human reason. This practical reason, the source 
of our religious knowledge, is the gift of God, who 
is himself the highest Reason and in whose light 
we see light. It is an intuitive power, and the 
ideas perceived by it are of a true reality. In re- 
gard to the relation of this practical reason to Holy 
Scripture, Coleridge says that the Gospel must be 
taken at its own valuation — ^not as a theological 
system of theoretical propositions designed to en- 
large our knowledge, whether ethical or metaphys- 
ical, but as a historical narrative recounting or 
explaining certain facts which, though they are doc- 
trinal truths, are none the less facts. The Bible is 
inspired only so far as it brings the voice of God 
to the heart. 

Everything must be considered in the light of 
the significance it has for the moral life of man- 
kind. The ethical character of Coleridge thus 
comes out especially in his doctrine of sin, regen- 
eration, and justification. Sin has its source in 
the will, which inclines to evil and thus loses its 
freedom and power for good; but it can liberate 
itself once more, by renewed subjection to the light 
of God in the conscience, to become again a ra- 
tional will. This is regeneration, by which man 
recovers the possibility of vital intercourse with 
the divine spirit. Redemption is thus an ethical 
act of the subject, and there is no room in this 
scheme for an objective redemption. Salvation is 
indeed said to proceed from Christ; but his person 
as well as his work remains a mystery, since the 
capacity of suffering is inconsistent with his divine 
attributes, and a vicarious sacrifice with ethical 
conceptions. In the attempt to include the whole 
content of revelation, Coleridge admits the possi- 
bility of believing doctrines which transcend hu- 


man reason. Some of these, like that of the Trin- 
ity, he does not consider objects of the practical 
reason, although he says that the true idea of God 
includes such a notion. His understanding of it 
is based on Neoplatonism. The Logos, the divine 
light, is immanent in humanity. He has revealed 
himself in history, in religion, as well as in philos- 
ophy and poetry — most perfectly in Christ and 
Christianity, but Socrates and Plato have a place 
beside Paul and John. The Logos leads mankind 
to ever higher moral and intellectual development, 
not only in this life but also in the next; and thus 
the restoration of all things is made possible. 

It is not surprising that the attempt to widen 
Christianity into a religion embracing all that is 
true, good, and beautiful in the world should have 
met with strong opposition and equally strong ap- 
proval. Coleridge's modest earnestness, the pa- 
cific tone of his argument, the mystical element in 
the intuitive reason, the emphasis laid upon the 
ethical side of Christianity, the reconciliation of 
faith and knowledge, the recognition of good in 
any form, and the wide freedom given to individual 
conceptions were characteristics which appealed to 
many minds in that period more than any other 
form of Christian belief. Those who were influ- 
enced by this teaching, though they did not go so 
far as to found a new church, took up some ele- 
ment or elements of it and developed them further 
along the same lines; and it is not too much to 
say that Coleridge was the originator of the Broad- 
church or liberal movement in the Church of Eng- 
land which was so striking a feature of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Bibliography: Materials for a life are found in his own 
Biographia literaria, ed. with notes by his nephew, H. N. 
Coleridge, for Bohn^s Library, 1866; in the Table Talk and 
Omniana, ed. for the same series by T. Ashe, 1888, re- 
published by Bell, 1905; and in his Miscellanies, ed. 
Ashe, 1888, Various Letters appear in Sir H. Davy's 
Fragmentary Remains, London, 1858; in C. K. Paul's 
W. Godwin, ib. 1876; in Fraser's Magazine, July, 1878; 
Westminster Review, April and July, 1870; and in E. V. 
Lucas’s Charles Lamb and the Lloyds, New York, 1898. 
Coleridge Bibliographies are provided by R. H. Shep- 
herd, London, 1901, and by J. L. Haney, ib. 1904. Lives 
are by: J. D. Campbell, ib. 1894 (a critical study of the 
life, not going into the literary work); A. Brandi, Berlin, 
1886, Eng. transl., London, 1887; H. Caine, ib. 1887; 
W. Pater, in Appreciations, ib. 1889; H. D. Traill, in 
English Men of Letters Series, ib. 1890; cf. L. Stephen, 
Hours in a Library, ib. 1892; W. Watson, in Excursions 
in Criticism, ib. 1893. Consult further the essays by W. 
G. T. Shedd and J. Marsh in the Complete Works of Cole- 
ridge. i. 9-64, 67-110, New York, 1856; J. Tulloch, ilfove- 
ment of Religious Thought in BrUain, pp. 1-40, ib. 1886. 

COLET, JOHN: One of the ^'reformers before 
the Reformation"; b., probably in London, 1466 or 
1467; d. there Sept. 16, 1519. He studied at Ox- 
ford and on the Continent. In 1497 he began to 
give lectures on the New Testament at Oxford. 
Rejecting the allegorical interpretation and the 
scholastic method, he aimed to get at the sense, and 
he showed independence by suggesting that the 
first chapters of Genesis were poetry. At Oxford 
he met Erasmus and became his intimate friend. 
In 1504 he was made dean of St. Paul's and took 
the degree of D.D.; he introduced expository 
preaching and a perpetual divinity lecture on three 
days in each week. In 1505 he inherited a fortune 
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from his father, the greater part of which he shortly 
after applied to the foundation of St. PauFs School, 
In 1509 he prepared in English a little treatise on 
Latin accidence for the boys in St. Paul’s School, 
to which WiUiam Lilly, head master of the school, 
furnished a syntax; it was probably printed about 
1510, and has been reprinted many times since, even 
as late as 1836. A Right Fruitful Admonition con-- 
cerning the Order of a Good Christian Man^s Life 
Made by the Famous Dr. Colet was first printed in 
1534; later it came to be known as Daily Devotions, 
or the Christianas morning and evening sacrifice, and 
to include matter not by Colet. 

Bibliography: His manuscripts have been published with 
transl. and notes, 5 vols„ London, 1867-74, by J. H. 
Lupton, who edited and translated Erasmus’s life of 
Colet, ib. 1883, and wrote A Life of Dean Colet, ib. 1887 
(the best modern life). Consult: F. Seebohm, Three Ox- 
ford Reformers, Colet, Erasmus, More, ib. 1887; A. J. 
Mason, Lectures on Colet, Fisher, and More, ib. 1895; 
DNB, xi. 321-328. 

COLIGHY, co"li"nyi', GASPARD DE: French 
statesman and Huguenot leader; b. at Chitillon- 
sur-Loing (80 m, s.e. of Paris) Feb. 16, 1516; 
assassinated at Paris Aug. 24, 1572. He was the 
second son of Gaspard de CMtillon, marshal of 
France (d. 1522), and Louise de Montmorency, a 
sister of the famous constable of France, but became 
the head of the family in 1533. He had thorough 
military and diplomatic training, and at the same 
time a character of singular purity. He fought 
with great distinction against Charles V. (1542-44), 
and in 1647 was made commander of the French 
infantry. In 1552 he was made admiral of France, 
and in 1565 governor of Picardy. As 
I. Life to such he signed the armistice of Van- 
1559- Con- celles Feb. 5, 1156; but when Henry 
version to II. broke it he fought valiantly, de- 
Protestant- spite his disapproval of the act, and 
ism. after the defeat of the constable at 
St. Quentin, Aug. 10, 1557, he actually 
saved Paris by holding the city of St. Quentin for 
seventeen days, thus enabling the French to reor- 
ganize their army. On its sun’ender he was carried 
a prisoner into the Netherlands, where he was con- 
fined first at Sluis and then at Ghent, until ransomed 
at enormous expense after the peace of Chiteau- 
Cambr^sis (Apr, 3, 1559). But from the prisons of 
Philip IL he returned a Protestant. He was not 
entirely a stranger to the Reformation. His mother 
was familiar with the new ideas,’’ and had refused 
to allow a priest to attend her at death. His tutor, 
Nicolas B^rauld, was a friend of Erasmus. His wife, 
Charlotte de Laval, was strongly attracted by the 
movement; his brother Odet later joined the Re- 
formed, and his other brother Andelot had openly 
embraced Protestantism. In his long imprison- 
ment Coligny had leisure to read Calvinistic writings 
sent him by Andelot. His resolve to break with 
the established faith was strengthened by a letter 
from Calvin, dated Sept. 4, 1558. 

Through the sudden death of Henry II. (1559), 
and the accession of Francis II., the Guises gained 
full control, whereupon Coligny retired from court 
and resigned the governorship of Picardy (1660), 
though he retained his post as admiral. He did not 
openly acknowledge his belief until July, 1559, being 


fully aware that his step might be fatal to his 
family. Meanwhile the public discontent at the 
usurpation of the Guises reached a climax. The 
conspiracy of Amboise in 1560 amply shows the 
state of popular opinion in France. At the Con- 
vention of the Notables at Fontainebleau (Aug. 
21-26, 1559) Coligny made brave but inefficient 
attempts to gain more freedom of worship for the 
Protestants, but the sudden death of 
2. 1560-66. Francis II. (Dec. 5, 1560) changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. Cath- 
erine de’ Medici became regent for her son Charles 
IX., then ten years of age, and adopted a policy of 
accommodation which furthered the spread of 
Protestantism throughout France, so that when 
Coligny again pleaded for his coreligionists at the 
assembly of the States-General at Orleans (Dec. 13, 
1560) his words were not ignored. Persecution 
ceased, toleration was shown on both sides, and 
there were fair prospects of ending the conflict 
with a peaceable settlement. But on Mar. 1, 1562, 
the massacre of Vassy took place, and a month 
later the first religious war began with the occupa- 
tion of Orleans by Andelot. On one side were the 
Roman Catholics, the Guises, and Anthony of 
Navarre; on the other, the Protestants, Coligny, 
the Prince of Cond6, and Henry of Navarre; and 
between the two parties, the court, the king, and 
Catherine de’ Medici. The war actually ended with 
the assassination of Francis of Guise by Jean Poltrot 
de Merey, in the camp before Orleans, Feb. 24, 
1563; and on Mar. 19 peace was concluded at 
Amboise, by which freedom of conscience, and, 
within certain limits, liberty of worship were 
granted to the Protestants. But the hatred of the 
house of Guise for Coligny was only deepened by 
the events. Poltrot declared that he had been 
encouraged to murder Francis of Guise by Coligny, 
Beza, and others, but Coligny was acquitted by the 
Assembly of Notables at Moulins (Jan. 29, 1566). 

Four years of peace followed. But in the mean 
time the development of affairs in the Netherlands, 
the imprisonment of Egmont and Horn (Sept. 9, 
1567), and rumors of a plan to capture the prince of 
Cond6 and execute Coligny so aroused the Protes- 
tants that they incited the second religious war. 
The scheme of seizing the king at Monceaux, near 
Meaux, failed (Sept. 27, 1667), but the victory at 
St. Denis (Nov. 10, 1667) led to the brief peace of 
Longjumeau (Mar. 23, 1568), by which the agree- 
ment of Amboise was renewed. With- 
3- 1566-72. in the year, however, the third relig- 
The Mas- ious war began. It ended with the 
sacre of St. peace of St. Germain (Aug. 2, 1570), 
Bartholo- after the battles of Jarnac, Moncon- 
mew. tour, and Arnay le Due, and gave the 
Protestants freedom of conscience and 
worship together with three cities of safety. Mean- 
while (Charles IX. had become averse to the Spanish 
direction which French politics had lately shown. 
Coligny was called to Blois Sept. 12, 1571; and 
the king seemed to listen to him with confidence. 
The negotiations for a marriage between Margaret 
of Valois, the sister of the king, and Henry of 
Navarre finally succeeded, and were regarded as 
favorable to the Protestant cause. The wedding 
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ceremony was celebrated Aug. 18. But Aug. 22, 
when Coligny returned from the Louvre to his house 
(the present No. 144 Rue de Rivoli) he was fired 
upon twice and slightly wounded by an assassin. 
The next day the king and queen dowager visited 
him. On the way back to the LomTe the king 
confessed to his mother that Coligny had urged him 
to retain the royal power in his own hands. The 
queen mother, already an avowed enemy of Coligny, 
now resolved to destroy both him and his adherents. 
All arrangements having been quickly completed, 
the massacre of the Huguenots (q.v.) was begun at 
four o^clock on Sunday, Aug. 24, St. Bartholomew's 
Day. The first object of attack was Coligny, who 
was slain, thrown from the window, his head cut off, 
and his body dragged through the streets and hanged 
on the gallows of Montfaucon. After a few days 
his corpse was taken down and buried by Marshal 
Montmorency, and after many vicissitudes it was 
reinterred in a fragment of the wall of his ancestral 
castle (which was destroyed during the French Rev- 
olution) on Sept. 7, 1851. From Paris the massacre 
spread throughout France, sparing neither sex, age, 
rank, nor learning. The estimated number of Hu- 
guenots killed varies between 10,000 and 100,000, 
but may most probably be reckoned at 5,000 in the 
capital and somewhat over 20,000 in the rest of 
France. At the command of the king the Parlia- 
ment declared Coligny guilty of high treason and 
pronounced his children infamous (Oct. 27, 1572), 
although this decision was reversed by another of 
the same body on June 10, 1599. A solemn Te 
Deum was sung at the Vatican by Gregory XIII., 
who also had Vasari paint three frescos represent- 
ing the wounding of Coligny, the conference con- 
cerning the massacre, and its execution. On July 
17, 1889, a marble statue was erected in honor of 
Coligny by Protestant subscriptions and in disre- 
gard of Roman Catholic protests, in the Rue de 
Rivoli near the place where he was wounded. 

The literary work of Coligny was scanty. His 
account of the siege of St. Quentin, written in ad- 
mirable style, was first printed under the title 
M emoires de Vamiral de Coligny (Paris, 1623; Eng. 
transl. by D. D. Scott, Edinburgh, 1844), while a 
number of briefer works and letters are scattered 
in various journals, and his military regulations 
have been edited by M. L. Cimber and F. Danjou 
{Archives curiemes de Vhistoire de France ^ series i., 
voL viii.). (Theodor ScHOTTf.) 

Bibliogkapht: The first life was written at the request of 
the family by F. Hotmann, Gasparia Colonii . . . vita, 
Leyden, 1575, Eng. transl., London, 1596, Fr. transl., 
Paris, 1576. An excellent account is by E. Bersier, 
Coligny avant les gucirea de religion, Paris, 1884, Eng. 
transl-. The Earlier Life of Coligny, London, 1885 (comes 
down to 1660). A still more elaborate life was begun 
by E. Marcka, Oaapard von Coligny, Sein Lehen und daa 
Frarihreich aeiner Zeit, vol. i., part 1, Stuttgart, 1892 
(comes down to 1562). Consult further: J. Delaborde, 
Oaapard de Coligny, Paris, 1879-83; A. Meylau, Vie de 
Gaspard de Coligny, ib. 1862; W. M. Blackburn, Admiral 
Coligny and the Rise of the Huguenots, Philadelphia, 1869; 
C. Buet, UAmiral de Coligny et lea guerrea de religion, 
Paris, 1884; W. Besant, Oaapard de Coligny, London, 
1894; Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii., chaps, i., vii., 
vui., New York, 1905. 

On the Massacre of St. Bartholomew consult: W. Sol- 
dan, Oeechichte dea Proteatantiamua in Frankreich, Leip- 


sic, 1855 (still the best); H. White, Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, New York, 1868; H, M. Baird, Rise of die 
Huguenots, ib. 1879; H. Baumgarten, Vor der Bartho- 
lomausnackt, Strasburg, 1882. 

COLIGNY, ODET DE: Cardinal of CM-tillon, 
brother of Gaspard de Coligny; b. at the castle of 
Chatillon-sur-Loing (75 m. s.e. of Paris), depart- 
ment of Loiret, July 10, 1517; d. at Canterbury, 
England, Mar. 22, 1571. He received a cardinaPs 
hat from Clement VII. in 1533, and in 1534 went 
to Rome for the election of a new pope; and, 
although he had not yet been ordained priest, he 
was made archbishop of Toulouse, and, in 1535, 
bishop count of Cambrai, wliich raised him to the 
rank of a nobleman of France. In 1560 Pius IV. 
named him grand inquisitor of France, but the 
opposition to the institution on the part of the 
Parliament of Paris relieved liim from the odious 
duties of the position. During the reign of Henry 
II. (d. 1559) he was apparently indifferent to the 
religious dissensions, but in April, 1561, he publicly 
accepted the Reformed faith. He now took active 
part with his brother in the religious quarrels and 
mediated between the Huguenots and Catherine do’ 
Medici. In 1562 he was declared heretical by the In- 
quisition. He fled to Lyons, relinquished his title of 
cardinal, calling himself the count of Beauvais, and 
served in the field in the religious wars. In 1568 he 
went to London, where Queen Elizabeth showed 
many marks of favor to him and his wife ('‘ Mine, la 
Cardinale ” ) • While preparing to j oin his brother at 
La Rochelle, he was poisoned, as it was rumored, 
by his valet at the instigation of Catherine de’ 
Medici. He wrote Les Constitutions sy nodales (Paris, 
1554), and a number of impublished letters are 
in the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris and the 
Record Office in London. He is buried in the 
Canterbury cathedral. 

G. Bonet-Maury. 

Bibliography: Bouchet, Preuvea de Vhiafmre gf-ncalogique 
de la maison de Coligny, Paris, 1662; G. Bonet-Maury, 
Lea origines de la reforme h Beauvais, ib. 1874; Becquerel, 
Souvenirs hiatorigues aur VAmiral Coligny, aa famille et 
aa aeigneurie, Paris, 1870; L. Marlet, Le Cardinal de 
Chdtillon, ib. 1883; idem, Correapondance d^Odet de 
Coligny, ib. 1886; E. G. Atkinson, The Cardinal of Chd- 
tillon in England, 1568—71, London, 1890. 

COLLECT : A short prayer which forms a normal 
part of the mass and breviary offices in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as of the communion service and 
morning and evening prayer in the Anglican com- 
munion. Like the epistle and gospel which follow 
it in the altar service, it changes with the day or 
season, and on festivals has reference to the event 
or person commemorated. It is usually concise, 
and its normal structure embraces an invocation, 
a reason for the petition, the petition itself, the 
benefit hoped for from its granting, and the con- 
clusion pleading the merits of Christ, since most 
collects (especially the ancient) are addressed to 
God the Father. Many of the collects now in use 
can be traced back to the sacramentaries of Gelar 
sius and Gregory the Great, if not farther. 

Bibliography: W. Bright, Ancient Collects, London, 1861; 
DCA, 1 . 403—404; KL, iii. 603—605; McOlintook and 
Strong, Cyclopoedia, ii. 409-410 (valuable). 
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COLLEGIA NATIONALIA (PONTIFICIA) ; The 

name of several training-schools in Rome for mis- 
sionaries destined to labor in Christian but not 
Roman Catholic countries. Their original founda- 
tion -was due to Ignatius Loyola, who established the 
first of them for Germany in 1552. The later ones 
are all modeled after this, the Collegium Germani- 
cum. After a short period of prosperity, it declined 
and was in a poor condition when Gregoiy XIII. 
restored it in 1573, following up this action by the 
foundation of Greek (1577), English (1579), Hun- 
garian (united in 1584 with the German), Maronite 
(1684), and Thracian-Hlyrian colleges, as well as 
three similar institutions at Vienna, 
Origin and Prague, and Fulda. The system re- 
Early ceived two notable additions on the 

History, foundation of the English College. 

Candidates for admission were to be 
received only after several months’ probation and 
the taking of a vow never to abandon the clerical 
state and to be always ready to return to their na- 
tive country and work there at the bidding of their 
superiors. Five special privileges, moreover, con- 
siderably facilitating ordination, were conceded to 
those who were thus received. These two points, 
with their ansdogy to monastic conditions, made 
the colleges almost monastic congregations, whose 
superiors were the cardinal protectors assigned to 
them. The revised statutes, however, given to the 
German College in 1584 forbade the reception of 
those who had already taken the vows of an order, 
or the taking of such vows by a member of the 
college, as this would have been inconsistent with 
their lifelong dedication to their special work. 

Some of Gregory’s foundations, including those at 
Prague, Vienna, and Fulda, lapsed-in course of time. 
The German-Hungarian, Greek, English, and Mar- 
onite went on, and Clement VIII. added a Scottish 
College in 1600. On the establishment in 1622 of 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide the over- 
sight of the colleges gradually passed into its hands 
in all essential points. Under its 
Later De- auspices the Collegium Urbanum de 
velopment Propaganda Fide was formded by 
Gregory XV. in 1627, and the Irish 
College a year later. Other new or revived foun- 
dations outside of Rome with similar aims were 
those of Vienna, Prague and Loreto (1627), Fulda 
(1628), the archiepiscopal se m i n ary of Prague 
(1638), the Greek seminary at San Benedetto in 
UUano (J732), and the Chines^ at Naples (1736). 
By the middle of the nineteenth century the Mar- 
onite College had been united with the Urbanum, 
and a number of others foimded, including a Greek 
seminary at Palermo; a Swiss at Milan; the great 
S^minaire des Missions ^Itrang^res for China and 
the neighboiingregionsandthe S&ainaire du Saint- 
Esprit for the French colonies, both in Paris; an 
Irish college there and at Douai, and four colleges 
in Ireland itself, at Dublin, Younghall, Thurles, 
and Carlow, the last destined for foreign mission- 
aries. 

Of the national colleges erected in Rome the 
German, Greco-Ruthenian, English, Scottish, and 
Irish are stOl in operation. Tlxese all train their 
students for work in a definite geographical area; 


even the general Collegium Urbanum educates 
each student for his own native country, and as a 
rule sends him back there. The constitutions of 
all these colleges foUow more or less 
Present closely that of the German College. 
Satus. The students, drawn as far as possible 
from the country in which they are to 
work, are imder the direction of some order, usually 
the Jesuits. They remain in a permanent relation 
of intercourse with the rector of their college, who 
in his turn is subject to the Propaganda. There 
are a number of other more or less similar insti- 
tutions in Rome which must not be confounded 
with the national colleges. These serv’e for their 
respective countries (North and South America, 
Belgium, Poland, Bohemia, Switzerland, France) 
as homes for the students coming thence to attend 
the lectures of the Collegium Romanum; only the 
North American and the Polish have the status of 
collegia pontificia, i.e., under the immediate super- 
vision of the pope. (See Curia.) 

(E. Feiedberg.) 

Bibliography: O, Mejer, Die Propaganda^ Gottingen, i. 
73-91, 225-245, Gottingen, 1852; A. Bellesheim, William 
Cardinal Allen und die englisdien Seminare auf dem Fesir 
lande^ Mainz, 1885; KL^ Hi. 610-646 (very extended treat- 
ment). On the German. College: Dae deutache Collegium 
in Rom^ Leipsic, 1843; A. Steinhuber, Geschichte dee Col- 
legium germanicumr-hungaricum in Bom, 2 vols., Freiburg, 
1894. 

COLLEGIAL OR COLLEGIATE CHURCHES: 
In the Roman Catholic Church, churches served by 
a body of canons, regular or secular, living together 
in collegia; and in the Anglican Church, by a dean 
and a number of canons, while the cathedral 
churches are always served by a bishop. In New 
York City the term Collegiate Church ” is best 
known as applied to a corporation in the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church which owns considerable property, 
out of whose rental the deficit in the support of 
four churches with their clergy and chapels is met. 

COLLEGXALISM; [A term denoting a concep- 
tion of the relation between Church and State 
which developed in Germany in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The name, first used by 
J. H. Bohmer of Halle (d. 1749), was derived from 
the Roman law, which, before Constantine, con- 
sidered the Christian congregations as collegia 
iUidta (“ illegal associations ”).] 

The school of natural rights, which has been 
running its triumphant course since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, teaches as follows: the 
State is not a divine foundation and institution, 
but a corporate unity, founded by means of a social 
compact of free men {pactum unionis); under this 
bond the “ powers that be ” have arisen by virtue 
of an additional compact, or pactum svbjectionis. 
Furthermore, neither is the Church any longer a 
divine institution, but a collegium which has grown 
up in the State through a social compact. Accord- 
ing to these doctrines, the medieval idea of the 
unity of Church and State, of unum corpus ckristi^ 
anum, is given up. The State has no longer in 
common with the Church the object of promoting 
the spiritual welfare of men, but the object of the 
State is the prosperity of its subjects: the State is 
an object in itself. Several religious associations 
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are conceivable side by side; and, intrinsically re- 
garded, all these associations stand on a perfectly 
equal footing: there is no internal warrant given 
for any difference of treatment among them on the 
side of the State. Still again, if the Church is only 
one association within the State, it is of course but 
logical that the Church governs itself and admin- 
isters its affairs independently, and that the sover- 
eign State authority exercises over this association, 
the same as over other associations, merely a right 
of surveillance. 

On the basis of this doctrine of natural right, 
territorialism (q.v.) had maintained, in theory, the 
independence of the Church; but it was coUegialism, 
an elaboration of territorialism, that carried that 
doctrine to its logical conclusion. The first and 
foremost exponent of coUegialism is conceded to be 
Christoph Matthaus Pfaff (q.v.). Its adherents 
include Mosheim, G. L, Bohmer (whose views are 
embodied in the Prussian common law, his Principia 
juris canonici speciatim juris ecclesiastic% Gottingen, 
1762, having been used in the revision of the eccle- 
siastical law), Georg Wiese, Schleiermacher, Puchta, 
and others. It may be summarized as follows: 
The Church as a voluntary association has only two 
classes of members, teachers and hearers — ^not the 
three estates of nobility, clergy, and people (Germ. 
Wehr-'^Lehr- undNdhrstande) — and these two classes 
stand side by side with equal rights, the teachers 
having no sovereign authority over the hearers. 

In this way the rights of the third estate become 
still more sharply emphasized than was the case 
under territorialism. As free associations the 
churches are self-governing {jura sacrorum collegia 
alia)] the State has only the same rights, as affect- 
ing them, that it has in relation to any other asso- 
ciations existing in the State; that is, only the 
right of supervision, the jura sacrorum majestatica. 
And these latter are restricted by the exponents of 
coUegialism to actual rights of supervision; so that 
the power inherent in association is guaranteed tiie 
character of a real government. At the same time, 
this power of association may be made over by an 
act of transfer to the State ruler; and the expo- 
nents of coUegialism teach that this was the case in 
Germany by virtue of a tacit transfer. The rights 
of the State sovereign over the Church are therefore 
not identical with the Statens rights (as in terri- 
torialism), but they are the power of association as j 
conveyed per pactumj which is to be distinguished j 
from the sovereign's inherent rights in the way of ' 
State surveillance. Although this system has been 
able to change practically nothing in actual con- 
ditions, nevertheless, by defining more sharply 
than did territorialism the division between Church 
and State, between power of association and State 
sovereignty, it has prepared the way toward the 
modem comprehension of things and the modem 
construction of the constitution of the Church. See 
Church and State. E. Sbhling- 

Bibliographt: F. J. Stahl, Kirchenverfassung nach Lehre 
und Recht der Protestanten^ Erlangen, 1840; A. L. Rich- 
ter, Geaehichte dcr ei?angelischen Kirchenverfassung in 
Deutschland, Leipsic, 1851; O. Mejer, Orundlagen des 
luiherisdhen Kirchenregiments, Hostock, 1864; K, Rieker, 
Rechtliche Sidlung der evangehseken Kirche DeutscMands, 
Leipsic, 1893. 


COLLEGIANTS (RHYRSBURGERS) : A branch 
of the Remonstrants in HoUand (see Remon- 
strants). In 1619 the Remonstrant minister 
Christopher Sopingius was dismissed at Warmond, 
whereupon Gysbert van der Kodde proposed that 
the congregation hold services without the min- 
istrations of a clergyman. Such ex&rcitia or coU 
loquia propheiica were common in the time of the 
Reformation. One prayed and read and any one 
who felt inclined addressed the congregation. At 
first meetings were held every month, afterwairi 
every week. After the death of Prince Maurice 
(1625) the Remonstrant ministers were allowed to 
return, but Van der Kodde opposed the settlement 
of a minister at Warmond and, with a number of 
followers, removed to the neighboring village of 
Rhynsburg (3 m. n. of Leyden), where they con- 
tinued their services. 

The example of Rhynsburg was followed and ceZ- 
legia were formed in various places, one of which 
(at Rotterdam) lasted tUl 1787. Delegates met 
annuaUy at Rhynsburg, where the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated and adults were baptized. A result 
of Spinoza’s residence at Rhynsburg (1661-64) was 
that many CoUegiants accepted his ideas and 
rejected prophecy and miracles. This caused a 
split, and for years two parties met separately until 
a reconciliation was effected at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

The CoUegiants believed that Christianity had 
sadly degenerated through the influence of the 
sects. They claimed freedom of speech for all 
and mutual toleration. They did not desire to 
establish a new Church and admitted all Christians 
to their meetings. They -were noted for benevo- 
lence, especially for caring for the poor and for 
orphans. They did not seek public offices and they 
had a horror of war. Their significance lies in the 
fact that they defended the principle of the Refor- 
mation-— the right of the individual in matters of 
religion — against those who wished to limit this 
right. H. 0, RoGGEt. 

The influence of Polish Socinianism is discerned 
in two particulars, in the liberal type of doctrine 
and in the practise of immersion. The CoUegiants 
drew largely from the Mennonites, who hiSl no 
adequate educational facilities and were attracted 
by the able exegesis of the Bible in the Collegiant 
meetings. The last meeting seems to have been 
held May 27, 1787. A. H. N. 

Bibliography: J. 0. van. Slee, De Rijnsburger Collegianten, 
Haarlem, 1895 (best); JT. M. SchrCck, Kio'chengeschichte, v. 
330—331, 10 vols., Leipsic, 1804—12; H. Gr4goire, Histoiredes 
sectes religieuses, v. 328 sqa., 6 vols., Paris, 1828-45; J. L. 
von Mosheim, Church History, cent, xvii., book iv., chap, 
viii., London, 1863; KL, iii. 607-608. 

COLLENBUSCH, SAMUEL: German mystic; 
b. at Wicklinghausen (a suburb of Barmen) Sept. 
1, 1724; d. at Barmen Sept. 1, 1803. He studied 
medicine at Duisburg and Strasburg, in the latter 
place becoming interested in mysticism through the 
large coUection of works on that subject and on 
alchemy found there. For a time he engaged in 
experiments in alchemy, but after repeated failure 
returaed to Duisburg and took up the practise of 
medicine. In 1784 he removed to Barmen. 
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His reading included Leibnitz^s Th^odicee and 
the writings of Anton, Oetinger, and Bengel, by 
which his tendency toward a mystic piety was 
strengthened. In Duisburg he had won a place in 
the circle in which J. G. Hasencamp was leader, 
and in Barmen he was brought into relations with 
a similar circle, the characteristic of which was a 
deep and earnest piety. He became interested in 
problems of dogmatics, particularly in soteriology 
and eschatology. 

His system is to be understood from the stand- 
point of the new learning. To the question, Why 
has God sent his Son into the world? the answer 
was given in the words of Rom. viii. 4: That’ the 
ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us. Christ 
as the antithesis of Adam, who brought death on 
man, offers life, and this has come about through 
the love of God, which induces faith. But in his 
doctrine of the Christ he held a thoroughgoing 
Kenosis (q.v.) as best expressing the self-humiliation 
through which Christ achieved salvation. Going 
with this was a strong opposition to the doctrine of 
predestination. For him revelation was history, 
and Biblical history the story of redemption, finally 
accomplished on the cross. The force of his expo- 
sition gained him large influence, and his teaching, 
extended by the labors of his disciples Krafft, of 
Erlangen, and G. Meuken, had a formative bearing 
upon the newer theology as represented by Tho- 
masius and Hofmann. His outlook upon this life 
gave a practical turn to the activities of his fol- 
lowers which is expressed in the Missionary Society 
and Mission House of Barmen. (H. CREMERf*) 

Bibliography: For his doctrines consult: Brhlbirung Hh- 
lischer Wohrheiten, 2 voJs., Elberfeld, 1807-16; Ooldene 
Aepfel in silbernen Schalen^ Barmen, i854; F. W. Krug, 
Die Lehre dee Dr. Colleribv^ch, Elberfeld, 1846. For his 
life consult: Mitffieilungen aua dem Leben und Wirken 
3. Collenbuach in Barmen, Barmen, 1853; K. 0. E. Bh- 
mann, F. C. Oetinger^s Leben und Briefe, pp. 778-798, 
Stuttgart, 1859. 

COLLIER, JEREMY: Nonjuring English cler- 
gyman; b. at Stowe Qui or Quire (5 m. n.e. of 
Cambridge), Cambridgeshire, Sept. 23, 1650; d. in 
London Apr. 26, 1726. He studied at Caius College, 
Cambridge (B.A., 1673; M.A., 1676), took orders, 
and was rector at Ampton, Suffolk, 1679-85, then 
resided in London. After the Revolution he wrote 
a number of bitter political pamphlets on the Jacob- 
ite side, and made himself offensive to the govern- 
ment by bis conduct; he was twice imprisoned 
(1688 and 1692), but was treated leniently on the 
whole; was made bishop by the nonjurors in 1713. 
He led a life of great literary activity; his Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage (London, 1698) was a vigorous attack 
and was vigorously resisted; it is hypercritical and 
too vehement, nevertheless it marks the beginning 
of a better day for- the English drama. His Essays 
(complete collected edition, 1722) are interesting 
and not without historical value. His work of 
most permanent value was An Ecclesiastical His-~ 
tory of Great Britain to the End of the Reign of Charles 
III (2 vols., 1708-14; ed. with life by T. Lathbuiy, 
9 vols., 1852). He published also The Great His- 
toricalj Geogra'phicalf Genealogicalj and Poetical 
Dictionary (4 vols., 1701-21), a translation and 
III.— 11 


continuation of Moreri’s Diciionnaire kistoriquef 
and translated the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
(1701). 

Bibliography: There is an extended notice in DNB, xi. 

341-347, with, references to literature. 

COLLINS, ANTHONY: Deist; b. at Isleworth (2 m. 
B.w. of Brentford, a s.w. suburb of London) or at 
Heston (3 m. w. of Brentford) June 21, 1676; d. 
in London Dec. 13, 1729. He studied at Eton 
and King^s College, Cambridge, and in the Temple, 
London, but never practised law. He was a man 
of means, possessed of no slight ability in practical 
affairs, amiable and blameless in private life. 
Locke was his intimate friend, and during visits to 
Holland in 1711 and 1713 be became acquainted 
with Le Clerc and other scholars there. After 
1715 he lived in Essex and was justice of the peace, 
deputy lieutenant, and treasurer of the county. 
His works are noteworthy more for the commotion 
they occasioned than for their intrinsic merit. The 
best known is A Discourse of Free-Thinking (Lon- 
don, 1713), in which he asserts that sound belief 
must rest on free inquiry, and hints that the adop- 
tion of rational principles would exclude a belief in 
supematuralism. Richard Bentley made a reply 
(Remarks ... by Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, 1713), 
in which he showed many defects in Collins’ scholar- 
ship; Swift also entered the lists with Mr. Collins's 
Discourse of Freethinking Put into Plain English by 
Way of Abstract for the Use of the Poor (1713). 
Earlier works were An Essay Concerning the Use of 
Reason (1707), Priestcraft in Perfection (1709), and 
A Vindication of the Divine Attributes (1710); in 
the last-named he maintains that we can have a true, 
even if limited, knowledge of the divine attributes. 
In 1715 he published A Philosophical Inquiry Con- 
cerning Human Liberty , a defense of determinism. 
A Historical and Critical Essay on the Thirty-nine 
Articles (1724) elaborates an argument of Priest- 
craft in Perfection that the twentieth of the Thirty- 
nine Articles is fraudulent. In A Discourse on the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion (1724) 
he assumes that the fulfilment of prophecy is the 
only valid proof of Christianity, and, since such 
fulfilment can be found only by taking imwarranted 
liberties with the text, he argues that Christianity 
has no valid proof. A reply to this work by Edward 
Chandler (q.v.) called forth The Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy Considered (1726). Collins’s works were 
published anonymously, but their authorship was 
really no secret. See Deism, I., § 5. 

Bibliography: L. Stephen, History of English Thought, 

2 vols., London, 1881; J. Oaims, XJribetief in the Eighth 

eenth Century, pp. 37-78, ib. 1881; DNB, ad. 363-364. 

COLLINS, WILLIAM RUSSELL: Reformed 
Episcopalian; b. in New York City Dec. 14, 
1862. He was graduated from the Reformed Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary at Philadelphia in 
1888, and was minister and rector of Emanuel 
Church, Baltimore (1887-91); assistant rector of 
St. Paul’s, Philadelphia (1891-93); and rector of 
Christ Church, Cumberland, Md. (1893-97); Trinity, 
Ashtabula, 0. (1897-1900); Church of the Recon- 
ciliation, Brooklyn (1900^2); and St. Paul’s, 
Woodlawn Heights, New York City (since 1903). 
Since 1903 he has also been professor of liturgiology 
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and ecclesiology and of the literary study of the 
English Bible in the Reformed Episcopal Seminary, 
PhHadelphia. In theology he is an adherent of 
moderate Calvinism, being likewise opposed to 
ritualism and to the higher criticism. 

COLLYER, ROBERT: Unitarian; b. at Keigh- 
ley (31 m. n.e. of Manchester), Yorkshire, England, 
Dec. 8, 1823. He was a mill-hand from 1832 to 
1838, and a blacksmith in England and America 
from 1838 to 1859, being also a local Methodist 
Episcopal preacher during the latter ten years of 
this period. He emigrated to the United States in 
1850, and nine years later, becoming a convert to 
Unitarianism, went to Chicago as pastor of Unity 
Church, where he remained until 1879. He then 
accepted a call to the Church of the Messiah, New 
York City, holding this charge until 1903, when he 
became pastor emeritus. He has published sev- 
eral volumes of discourses and addresses, a biog- 
raphy of A. H. Conant (Boston, 1868), and collab- 
orated with J. H. Turner in the History of the Town 
and Parish of llhley (London, 1886). 

COLLYRIDIANS : A sect of women, mentioned 
by Epiphanius {11 ccr., Ixxviii.-lxxbc.), who came from 
Thrace to Arabia, and seem to have espoused a 
peculiar form of devotion to the Virgin, offering to 
Mary, on appointed days, a cake or loaf (Gk. hoi- 
lyris). While there are not wanting religious and 
historic analogies to this custom, they neverthe- 
less come short of certain application. Accord- 
ing to Jer. xliv. 19, the Jewish women in Egypt 
prepared cakes for the queen of heaven (cf. 
Rosch, Astarte und M aria, in TSK, Ixi. 265 sqq.). 
Ceremonial pastry was likewise a feature of the 
Thesmophoric rites in Athens (cf. Mommsen, Paste 
der Stadt Aihen im Allertum, Leipsic, 1898). There 
is possible, also, some misconception of a Christmas 
custom (cf. MoUer, Kirchengeschichie, i. 535, Frei- 
burg, 1889). Indeed, to this day in modem Greece 
the word kolloura is used for a kind of cake, and in 
certain of the Ionian Islands such a kolloura is 
consecrated and consumed on Christmas eve in the 
family circle with all sorts of ceremonies (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das 
hellenische Altertum, i. 62 sqq., Leipsic, 1871). 

G. KntJGER. 

Bibuographt: C. W. F. Walch, Historie der Ketzereim^ 

iii. 625-634, Leipsic, 1766; J. L. von Mosheim, Institutes 

of Bed. Hist. ed. W. Stubbs, i. 317, Lrondon, 1863; 

Neandor, Christian Church, li. 376. 

COLMAR', SAIRT: Third abbot and bishop of 
lindisfarne; d. on the island of Inishbofin, off the 
coast of County Galway, Ireland, Aug. 8, 676. He 
was a monk of Iona, and succeeded Finan (q.v.) at 
Lindisfarne in 661. The dispute between the 
Roman and Irish parties in England came to a 
crisis shortly thereafter. Colman was the leader of 
the latter at the Synod of Whitby (q.v.) in 664, 
and when he was defeated, with the Irish monks 
and about thirty of the English, he left the country, 
taking with him the bones of Aidan (q.v.). They 
went first to Iona, and, after four years there, to 
Inishbofin. Dissensions arising between the Irish 
and English, Colman founded a new monastery 


for the latter on the mainland, but himself re- 
mained on the island. 

Bibliography: Bede, Hist, eccl., iii. 25~27, iv. 1, 4, 24; 

W. Bright, Early English Church History, pp. 221-232, 

Oxford, 1897. 

COLOGRE, ARCHBISHOPRIC OF: The rise of 
the city of Cologne is connected with the trans- 
plantation by Augustus of the Germanic tribe of 
the Ubii to the left bank of the Rhine. Their 
capital was Oppidum Ubiorum, in the year 50 
made a Roman veterans' colony (Colonia Agrip- 
pina). It became the political and military head- 
quarters of the province of Lower Germany, and 
soon the most populous town on the lower Rhine. 
If the remark of Irenseus (I. x. 2) about Christian 
communities in the Germanic provinces is to be 
taken literally, it would indicate an antiquity for 
the church of Cologne extending into the second 
century. The first certain datum is reached with 
the participation of Bishop Maternus in the Synod 
of Arles (mentioned by Eusebius and Optatus), 
and with some fourth-century inscriptions given 
by Kraus. The small number of the latter shows 
that Cologne was a less important Christian center 
than the neighboring Treves; with which agrees 
the mention of the church there as a conventiculum 
by the pagan writer Ammianus Marcellinus in 355. 
The list of bishops goes no farther back than Mater- 
nus, and the attribution of the same name to the 
legendary founder indicates that tradition knew 
of no earlier bishop. His successor, Euphrates, is 
mentioned as a participant in the Synod of Sar- 
dica by Athanasius; his name does not occur in the 
lists, and was probably erased in consequence of a 
later (Frankish) legend which stigmatized him as 
an Arian, and asserted that he was deposed by a 
synod at Cologne in 346. The mention by Venan- 
tius Fortunatus of Carentius, who does not occur 
in the lists, shows that they are not to be depended 
on; and the same conclusion follows from the fact 
that only four names are given for the first three 
centuries. It is probable, though not certain, that 
the church of Cologne lasted through the downfall' 
of the Roman power and the Frankish conquest, 
in the first years of which it is possible that the 
bishops gained or claimed metropolitan rank; but 
the metropolitan system soon lost its importance 
in the Frankish kingdom, and the occupants of the 
see appear as simple bishops in the eighth century. 
The elevation of Cologne to a metropolitan see did 
not take place until the consecration of Hildebold 
about 795; the suffragan sees were at first the 
Frankish Li6ge, the Friesian Utrecht, and later the 
Saxon Miinster, Osnabrilck, Minden, and Bremen. 
The actual diocese of Cologne was a very large one. 
Under the rule of Philip of Heinsberg (1168-91) 
its previous possessions were - enlarged and con- 
solidated by purchase and exchange, and after the 
downfall of Henry the Lion the duchy of West- 
phalia and Engern {Angraria) was added (1180). 
From this time on the archbishops were the most 
powerful princes in northwestern Germany. 

(A. Hauck.) 

The archbishops of Cologne were prominent in the 
conflicts of the Hohenstaufens with their enemies, 
and Engelbert L, count of Berg (1216-26), was the 
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leading magnate of Germany and the administra- 
tor of the empire during the absence of Frederick 
II. in Sicily. A position of equal importance was 
held by Conrad of Hostaden (1238-61) for a time 
after Frederick's deposition, when he was papal 
legate for Germany, anointed William of Holland at 
Aachen, and, according to the traditional preroga- 
tive of his see, crowned Richard of Cornwall as his 
successor. The history of the next two centuries 
is largely a record of strife arising out of contested 
imperial, papal, and archiepiscopal elections, until 
the rule of the sixty-sixth incumbent of the see, 
Herman IV. of Hesse, called the Peacemaker (1480- 
1508), brought about many reforms. Herman V., 
count of Wied (see Herivian ofWied), became a 
favorer of the Reformation in the last five years of 
his rule, and was deposed and excommunicated in 
1646, and the same was the case with Gebhard II., 
Truchsess of Waldburg (1577-83; see Gebhabd II.), 
while the young Ernest, prince of Bavaria (1583- 
1612), set no very creditable example to his flock. 
His nephew Ferdinand (1612-50) foUowed him, 
and did much to repair the damage already wrought 
to the Roman Catholic cause; and his nephew, 
again, Maj^ilian Henry ruled the great arch- 
diocese from 1650 to 1688 with such a lack of 
political wisdom that it was laid waste by contend- 
ing armies, and French influence became pre- 
dominant. Under another Bavarian prince, Joseph 
Clement (1688-1723), the external history of 
Cologne was bound up with that of the general 
European conflicts. His secular interests so pre- 
occupied him in the earlier part of his reign that he 
did not even take up his spiritual functions until 
1707, when he was consecrated at LiUe by F^nelon, 
and thereafter devoted himself zealously to the 
promotion of religion. The last archbishop of the 
Bavarian house was Clement August 1. (1723-61), 
brother of the Elector Max Emmanuel; but the 
house of Austria supplied an archduke, brother of 
the Emperor Joseph II., Maximilian Francis (1784- 
1801), who was driven out by the French and spent 
his last days in Vienna. The diocese was divided 
by Napoleon, and the ecclesiastical conditions were 
full of confusion until 1821, when the archbishop- 
ric was reconstituted with a diminished territory, 
and with Treves, Munster, and Paderbom for suf- 
fragans. The most notable of the nineteenth-century 
archbishops was Clement August II., Baron Droste- 
Vischering (183 5-45), whose episcopate was marked 
by a vigorous conflict with Hermesianism and with 
the Prussian government over the question of mixed 
marriages (see Droste-Vischertn’o). 

Bibuogbaphy; Sources are: T. J. Lacomblet, Urkunden^ 
huch fiir die Geschichte dee NiederrheinSf 4 vols., Dussel- 
dorf, 1840-58; MOH, Script, xiii (1881), 282 sqq., xvii 
(1861), 723 sqq.,' xxiv (1879), 332 sqq. Consult: E. 
Podledh, Geschichte der Erzdiocese Kdln, Mainz, 1879; 
C. A. iLey, Kolmache KirchengeschichUy CJologne, 1882; 
F. Lau, Die erzbischdflichen Beamten in der Stadt Koln, 
Liibeck, 1891; A- J. Binterim and J. H, Moovem, Die 
Erzdiocese Kbln, DUsseldorf, 1892; l^ttberg, KD, vol, 
i.; Friedrich, KD; Hauck, KD, vols. i.-iii, 

COLOMBIA; A republic of northwestern South 
America, boimded on the north by the Caribbean 
Sea and Venezuela, on the east by Venezuela and 
Brazil, on the south by Brazil and Ecuador, on the 


west by the Pacific Ocean. No exact figures are 
available for either the area or the population, but 
an estimate of the former is 473,000 square miles 
and of the latter 4,000,000 souls, including 500,000 
whites and 1,500,000 or more half-breeds. 

The constitution of 1886 declares the Roman 
Catholic religion the religion of the nation, but that 
the Catholic Church shall not be a State Church, 
and grants religious toleration. Ecclesiastics are 
excluded from public ofiice, though Catholic priests 
may be employed in public instruction and charity. 
The buildings of the Catholic worship and clergy 
are exempt from taxation. A concordat was made 
between Pope Leo XIIL and the republic, Dec, 31, 
1887 (see Concordats and Delimiting Bulls, 
VI., 6). The church organization is as follows: 
Archdiocese of Bogota (founded 1563), with the 
suffragan dioceses of Ibagu6 (1900), Nueva Pam- 
plona (1835), Socorro (1895), and Tunja (1880); 
archdiocese of Cartagena in the Indies (diocese, 
1534; archdiocese, 1900), with the suffragan dio- 
ceses of Santa Marta (1534) and Panama (1534); 
archdiocese of Medellin (diocese, 1868; archdiocese, 
1902), with the suffragan dioceses of Antioquia 
(1873) and Manizales (1900); archdiocese of 
Popayan (diocese, 1546; archdiocese, 1900), with 
the suffragan dioceses of Garz6n (1900) and Pasto 
(1859). There are also two vicariates apostolic, 
Casanare (1893) and Goajira (1906), and three pre- 
fectures apostolic, Coquets (1904), the East (1903), 
and San Martin (1904). A delegate apostolic and 
envoy extraordinary of the pope resides in Bogota. 

Protestants are represented by the few foreigners 
resident in the coimtry. There is a Presbyterian 
mission in BogotA. Elementary education is free, 
but not compulsory. Public education is organ- 
ized and administered in harmony with the Roman 
Catholic religion; all education is largely in the 
h a n ds of congregations. Wilhelm Goetz. 

Bibliography: R. S. Pereira, Les J^tats-Unis de Colombie, 
Paris, 1883; R. Nufiez and H. Jalbay, La Bipubliqtce de 
Colomhie, ib. 1898; W. L. Scruggs, Colombian and Venez- 
tielan Bepuhlics, Boston, 1905. 

COLONNA, EGEDIO. See iEGiDius de Columna. 

COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
See Methodists, IV., 8. 

COLORS IN THE BIBLE. 

I. Color-Perception and Color-Nomenclature. 

II. Coloring-Materials. 

Purple (§ 1). 

Scarlet (§ 2). 

111. Ssrmbolical Signiflcanoe. 

White (§ 1). 

Scarlet, Purple, and Blue (§ 2). 

L Color-Perception and Color-Nomenclature: A 
Midrash story [Bamidhbar Rabbah xii.) indicates 
that red, blue, purple, and white fire were collect- 
ively a symbolic representation of the being of 
God. In the old Semitic scale of colors green and 
blue were not distinguished, so that sea, grass, and 
sky appeared of the same tint. The Semite has 
as yet no distinct word for the blue of heaven. 
People remaming in primitive conditions paint 
themselves either red or yellow. But among the 
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Semites there is no word for ''yellow,” and that color 
plays no part in the cultus. The same word in the 
Old Testament applies to the green of the leaf, the 
yellow of the grain, and the paleness of the coun- 
tenance; another word is used for the blood-red or 
brown skin-color of men, the brown of the horse or 
the cow, and the yellow-brown of the lentil ; still 
another stands for the raven-blackness of the hair, 
for the color of the skin [when tanned by exposure], 
and for the gray of the morning twilight. 

n. Coloring-Materials: At the head of coloring- 
material in the Bible stands purple. For this the 
Old Testament had no appellative; it had only 
special words for the purple-red, to which as a dye 
it gave a name, and for purple- violet, to which it 
applied the name of the shell-fish. The Septuagint 
and Latin translations render the latter by hyacin- 
thus and use the word for both the blue stone and a 
blue flower. Purple was an early monopoly of the 
artistic Phenicians of the Mediterranean coast. 

The mussel which produced it was 
I. Purple, afterward found on other coasts 
(Ezek. xxvii. 7, where “ Elisha ” 
probably means the Lacedaemonian coast). Thya- 
tira was later celebrated for its purple (cf. Acts 
xvi. 14), though Tyre was the place where it was 
first made. The mounds near the latter place 
prove what the shell-fish was from which the dye 
was obtained. There are a number of varieties of 
fish which furnish a red or violet liquid, but their 
product fades on exposure to light and air. The 
varieties which furnished the old purple dye were 
the Mur ex trunculus and the Mur ex brandaris. 
The dye is not the blood, but a slimy secretion. 
At first this is not purple or red, but whitish, 
changing through yellowish and greenish tints to 
purple and making an unfading dye. Pliny says 
(Hist. naL, ix. 62) that the purple of Tyre was best 
when it was like coagulated blood and when looked 
at from above ran into black while from the side 
it reflected the light. Of the purple-blue he said 
that it was a cold color, like the angry sea. 

Scarlet is a red which has more of yellow or brown 
in it than has the purple. It was obtained from 
an insect {coccus ilicis) which fed on oaks and shrubs, 
supposed to be a product of the tree, hence called 
coccuSj " berry,” and the oak on which it was found 
was called the " berry-bearing oak.” The Penta- 
teuch recognizes the insect and names it the " shi- 
ning worm. ” The Persian name kirm found its way 
into late Hebrew (II Chron. ii, 6, 13; iii. 14); and 
the word scarlet, since the Middle Ages the name of 
the coloring obtained from this insect, is a loan- 
word from the Turkish. This was 
a. Scarlet, among Greeks and Romans the color 
of the outer garments of soldiers, 
hence according to Matt, xxvii. 28 the soldiers put 
a scarlet cloak on Jesus (Mark xv. 17; John xix. 2 
makes it purple). The coccus ilicis is still a source 
for this coloring-matter, though less extensively 
used than the coccws cacti of Mexico and Peru. 
Another red coloring-matter, " vermilion,” is- men- 
tioned as a material for painting walls and images 
(Jer. xxii, 14; Ezek. xxiii. 14). This is a mineral 
red, in the Septuagint miltos, elsewhere meaning 
" crayon,” also " oxid of lead ” and " minium,” 


These four mineral reds were used by the ancients, 
who did not always discriminate in their employ- 
ment of the names. The henna used in the East as 
a means of beautifying the person is not mentioned 
in the Old Testament. The Talmud and Targum 
wrongly find in Isa. iii. 16 a hint at painting the 
eyes with a red or yellow-red powder, though kohl, 
used to darken eyelids and eyebrows, was a favorite 
cosmetic among the Hebrews (Ezek. xxiii. 40; II 
Kings ix. SO). When it is said that the Lord will 
make the foundations of the New Jerusalem of 
sapphires, the pinnacles of rubies, and the gates with 
carbuncles the question arises why sapphire-blue 
is appropriated to the foundation and fiery-red to 
the battlements and walls, and it also leads to the 
problem of the symbolism of Biblical representa- 
tions and to that of the cultus founded upon the 
Pentateuch. The Babylonians divided the various 
colors among the “ seven lights of earth,” and 
(Herodotus, i. 98) the seven concentric walls of 
Ecbatana had each its own color. 

III. Symbolical Significance: Purple, blue, scar- 
let, and white are the four colors of the Mosaic cul- 
tus. Philo and Josephus associate these colors with 
the four elements, the sea (purple), the fire (scar- 
let), the air (blue), the earth (white), combinations 
which are purely arbitrary. The four colors were 
used in the outer curtains, the veil, the entrance- 
curtain, and the gate of the court, as also in the 
ephod, girdle, and breastplate of the high priest. 
The first three were used in the pomegranates 
about the hem of the robe of the high priest. Ex- 
clusively blue were the robe of the high priest, the 
lace of the high priest's breastplate, the lace on his 
miter, and the fifty loops of the curtains. Ex- 
clusively white were the breeches and miter 
of the high priest. The cloths for wrapping the 
sacred vessels were blue, scarlet, or purple. White 
were also the clothes of the lower priests. Add 
to this the blue ribbon and the fringe of the Hebrew 
dress, and there is seen at once the use and apj:)!!- 
cation of the colors employed in the Hebrew serv- 
ice. The red is used only once (Ex. xxvi. 14); 
the sealskins which covered the tabernacle were 
dyed that color. Black is excluded eveiywhere, 
as well as yellow and green. That purple, blue, 
scarlet, and white only were used is not accidental, 
but the outgrowth of the consciousness of their 
significance. The reason for the use of the white 
to the total exclusion of the black is easy to per- 
ceive. Black, as it absorbs all colors and thus 
buries the light, is the symbol of death. But 
activity, life, light, holiness, and joy, on the one 
hand, and cessation, death, darkness, malice, and 
sorrow, on the other hand, are Biblical contrasts, of 
which white and black are the representatives of 
this twofold series of opposites. White, however, 
reflects the light; hence it symbolizes purity and 
victory. While the third rider of the Apocalypse 
sits on a black horse, bringing with him famine 
and death (Rev. vi. 5), the Persian horses in the 
eighth vision of Zechariah are white, be- 

I. White, cause no worldly power had ever shown 
a more noble disposition toward Israel 
than the dynasty of the Achaemenidjc, which set 
the exiles free and promoted the building of the 
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temple. The first of the four apocalyptic riders 
has a white horse (Rev. vi. 2); for he went forth 
to conquer. The “Ancient of Days/' ie., the 
Ever-living (Dan. vii. 9), appears in a garment white 
as snow; even the hair of his head is like the pure 
wool. And thus, likewise, the glorified Christ 
(Rev. i. 14). Even the throne of God which 
Ezekiel saw was white. White denotes the victory 
of the light ; hence it is clear why the garments of 
the priests were white. Even the high priest wore 
the so-called golden robes over the white ones; 
and in the temple which Ezekiel saw in his vision 
the priests wore white garments only. The robes 
of the priests are, according to their natural color, 
white, as the angels and blessed appeared to the 
seers, and as the garments of Jesus became white 
“ like the light " on the mount of transfiguration. 
God is light, and gives light, or he is holy, i.e., 
holy love. The colors in the garments of the 
priests have reference to their office; viz., to act as 
the medium between God and his congregation, it 
is their duty to go before the people in holiness and 
purity. 

The three other colors are not inherently sym- 
bolic as is white. Strictly speaking, white is not a 
color. No color is inherently symbolic, but gains 
symbolic value by its associations. It is true that 
the colors produce psychological effects, and that 
in proportion to their relation to the yellow-red; 
bright-red is disquieting, while blue is soothing. 
But this does not create sjonbolism. Thus green 
is the color of hope because associated with plant- 
growth, with the period to which people look for- 
ward in winter. Connected with white is its oppo- 
site, scarlet, as the emblem of fire. The dark-red 
horses in the first vision of Zechariah bring about 
bloody war; and the yellow-red, a consuming fire. 
But light and fire are opposites according to the 
ethical idea of Holy Writ; viz., the light is the 
symbol of communicating love, the fire, that of 
consuming anger. When Isaiah describes the sins 
of his people he speaks of them as being red like 
scarlet, not like purple. The scarlet along with the 
white in the high priest's garment means, there- 
fore, to say that he is not only the servant of the 
God of love, but also of the God of anger (Ex. xx. 5). 
As to the purple and Wue, which are always con- 
nected, be it along with white and scarlet, or between, 
as they are only two kinds of one and 
2 . Scarlet, the same purple color, which again is 
Purple, not a natural but an artificial color, 
and Blue, consisting of red and violet, they refer 
to a twofold attribute of the royal 
King — ^the purple to the majesty of God in his 
glory, and the blue to God's majesty in his conde- 
scension. The purple of the garments of the high 
priest denotes, therefore, that he is a servant of that 
God of whom the song at the Red Sea says, The 
Lord will reign forever and ever" (Ex. xv. 18); 
and the song of Moses, And he was king in Jeshu- 
run " (Deut. xxxiii. 5), The red color of the red 
heifer, whose ashes, mixed with water, were to 
be used in purification of the unclean, had also 
a symbolical signification. Red is the color of 
blood, which, again, is the life. The animal in- 
tended as antidote against tmdeanness through 


contact with a dead body was to be without blem- 
ish, and upon which never came yoke, and thus 
represented in its color a picture of fresh and vig- 
orous life. It may be that the colors of the twelve 
precious stones which were on the breastplate of 
the high priest had a symbolical significance as 
to their relation to the twelve tribes whose names 
were engraved on them (Ex. xxviii. 17-21). This 
at least may be derived from Jewish tradition. 

(W. Lotz.) 

Bibliography: F. Delitzsch, Iris. Farh&nstudien und 
BlumensUicke, Leipsic, 1888; G, Perrot and C. Chipiez, 
HisL of Art in Sardinia, Judaea, Syria and Asia Minor ^ 
i. 109-370, London, 1890; Benzinger, Archhologie, pp. 
269-270; Nowack, Archaologie, pp. 263 sqq.; E. 0, A. 
Eiehm, Handworterhuch des biblischen Altertums^ pp, 436 
sqq., Bielefeld, 1893-94; EB, I 869-877; DB, i, 457- 
458; JB, iv. 174r-178. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. See Paul 
THE Apostle. 

COLUMBA, SAINT (in Ireland and the western 
isles known as Colum-dlle^ “ Columba of the 
church "): The apostle of the Piets; b. at Gartan 
(25 m. w. of Londonderry), County Donegal, Ire- 
land, Dec. 7, most probably in the year 521; d. 
on the island of Iona June 9, 597. He was of 
royal blood on both his father's and his mother's 
side and akin to many powerful families. His 
studies were begun under Finnian of Moville and 
continued with Gemman, an aged bard 
In Ireland, of Leinster, with Finnian of Clonard, 
and with Mobhi, the head of a monas- 
tery at the present Glasnevin, near Dublin. About 
546 he founded his first monastery, at Derry 
(Londonderry), and during the next fifteen years 
added about forty others, the most famous being 
at Durrow (about 50 m. w. of Dublin), his most 
important establishment in Ireland, founded in 
653, and at Kells (36 m. n.w. of Dublin), founded 
at an uncertain date. 

In 563 he left his native land, actuated doubtless 
by the love of wandering, and, possibly, other 
motives. A bloody battle took place in 561 be- 
tween Columba's clansmen and the followers of the 
king, and the Irish accoxmts state that Columba 
instigated it because the king had violated the right 
of sanctuary at one of his monasteries, and had 
also given what he considered an unjust decision 
against him concerning the ownership of a book 
(see FiNisriAN-, Saint, of Moville). Adamnan 
tells of an attempt to excommunicate him at a 
synod at Teltown in Meath; it is not known when 
it was held or what was the charge, but presu- 
mably it was an effort of the king to retaliate. Ac- 
cording to an Irish legend Columba's conscience 
troubled him for his part in inciting strife and 
bloodshed, and, on the advice of a friend, he 
decided to go into exile as penance, to win as many 
souls for Christ as lives had been lost in the battle, 
and never to look upon his native land again. If 
this be true he modified his determination, for he 
returned to Ireland more than once 
In Scotland, and continued prominent in Irish af- 
fairs. Missionary zeal is indicated by 
his choice of a refuge. With twelve associates he 
established himself on the island of Iona (q*v.), off 
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the west coast of Scotland, on the border between 
the territories of the Piets and the Scots (Irish) of 
British Dalriada, whose king, Conall, was his kins- 
man. It was an admirable center for missionary- 
work. At first he labored chiefly among his coun- 
trymen, whose Christian faith was sorely tried by 
their heathen neighbors. Then he proceeded through 
Pictland to the court of King Brude, near Inver- 
ness. He converted the king (565), and the people 
followed as a matter of course. During the foUow- 
ing years he visited in person nearly all of modern 
Scotland. Everywhere he founded churches and 
monasteries, adding their charge to those already 
under his rule in Ireland. When Conall died (574) 
his successor, Aidan, sought and obtained inau- 
guration at Columba^s hand. In 575 he attended 
a convention at Drumceatt in northern Ireland. 
It was proposed there to abolish the order of bards; 
but Columba, who not improbably belonged to the 
order himself, succeeded in having measures adopted 
looking toward reformation rather than annihilation. 
He also secured a more independent position for 
Aidan and his kingdom. 

Columba was fond of fine manuscripts, and during 
his last years spent much time in transcribing. 
On the day before his death he was at work upon 
the Psalter and reached the end of a page with the 
words: “ They that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing (Ps. xxxiv. 10). Here,'^ he said, 
I must stop; let Baithene [his cousin and suc- 
cessor as abbot] do the rest.'' When the monks 
entered the church for matins the next morning 
they found him lying before the altar, and, with a 
feeble effort to give his blessing, he passed away. 
Columba was impulsive and at times, perhaps, 
failed to curb an imperious temper. But his faults 
were those of his race, and were lightly regarded 
in his time. He was emphatically a 
His man of action, born to lead and also 
Character, to win. Adamnan describes him as 
“ like an angel in countenance, of 
polished speech, holy in work, of most excellent 
disposition, great in counsel, through thirty-four 
years living as an island soldier [of Christ]. Not a 
single hour would he allow to pass without devoting 
himself to prayer, or reading, or writing, or at least 
to some manual labor. Day and night, without 
any intermission, he was so occupied in unwearied 
exercises of fasts and vigils that the special burden 
of any one labor might seem beyond human pos- 
sibility. And meanwhile he was dear to aU, always 
showing a cheerful, holy face, and was gladdened in 
his inmost heart by the joy of the Holy Spirit." 
Three Latin hymns are attributed to Columba and 
several Irish poems of more or less doubtful gen- 
uineness. The Rule of St Columba is a collection of 
maxims for a solitary living near a monastery 
rather than a monastic rule properly so called. 

Bibliography: For the hymns consult J. H. Todd, The 
Booh of Hymns of &ie Ancient Church of Ireland^ ii. 201- 
263, Dublin, 1869; Ths Altua of St Columba, ed. by the 
Marquess of Bute, Edinburgh, 1882; Bernard and Atkin- 
son, The Irish Liber Hymnorum, for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, adii (1898), i. 62-89, ii. 23-28, 140-172; for the 
Irish poems, W. It^ves, Life of St Columba, pp. Ixxviii.- 
laadx., 264r-277, 285-289, Dublin, 1867; for the rule, 
Hadckm and Stubbs, Councils, ii. 119-121; W. F. Skene, 
Cdtic Scotland, ii. 508-609, E^burgh, 1877. The stand- 


ard life is by Adamnan [679—704], edited with notes ainl 
dissertations by W. Reeves, Dublin, 1857, new ed., with* 
Eng. transl. and an unfortunate rearrangement of the 
notes by W. F. Skene, Edinburgh, 1874. A useful edition 
of Adamnan’s work is by J T. Fowler, Oxford, 1S94, 
transl. 1895; it is newly translated by W. Huysshc, Lon- 
don, 1906, and is in MPL, Ixxxviii. For other lives, 
etc., consult June, ii. 180-236; J. Colgan, Trias 

thaumaturga, pp. 317-514, Louvain, 1647; Lamgan, Bed. 
Hist, ii. 106-181, 236-259; C. F. R. de Montalembert, 
Les Moines d^ockdent, hi. 99-331, Paris, 1866, Eng. 

* transl. printed separately as St Columba, Apostie of Cale- 
donia, London, 1868; W. D. Killen, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland, i. 30-39, London, 1875; W. F. Bkene, 
Celtic Scotland, ii. 62-55, 79-84, 85 sqq., 467-507, Edin- 
burgh, 1877; A. Bellesheim, Geschichie der kaifiolischen 
Kirche in Schottland, i. 27-65, Mainz, 1883; J. Healy, 
Insula sanctorum, pp. 291-331, Dublin, 1890; G. F. Mac- 
lear, Apostles of Mediceval Europe, pp. 41-56, London, 
1888; E. A. Cooke, St Columba, his Life and Work, Edin- 
burgh, 1893. 

COLUMBAN, SAINT (called also the “ Younger 
Columba"): Abbot of Luxeuil and of Bobbio; 
b. in Leinster, Ireland, c. 550; d. in Bobbio (37 
m. n.e. of Genoa) Nov. 23, 615. Like his older 
namesake and so many of his countrymen, impelled 
by the love of wandering and the longing for the 
ascetic life, influenced also by the admonition of 
an aged female recluse, he left parents and home. 
For many years he was a member of Comgall's 
monastery at Bangor on Belfast Lough. Then 
with twelve companions he went by way of Britain 
to Gaul (c. 590). Christian life on the Continent 
was then suffering from the irruption of the bar- 
barians, which had destroyed the old civilization 
and settled large bodies of heathen in many places. 
Columban and his company were well received at 
the court of Guntram, king of Burgundy (d. 593), 
and established themselves in the wilderness of the 
Vosges, at the site of a rumed fortress, Anagrates 
(Anegray), in the present department of Hauto-Sa6ne 
(590-591). As the number of monks increased he 
founded another monastery eight miles distant, amid 
the ruins of Luxuvium (Luxeuil, 72 m. n. e. of Dijon), 
once famous for its warm baths. The little band 
brought with them their Irish teachings and cus- 
toms and comported themselves to a large extent 
independent of the diocesan bishop. Nevertheless, 
they suffered little interference. Their date for 
Easter gave most offense, and Columban saw fit to 
send letters defending his practises to Pope Gregory 
the Great, to a synod of Gallican bishops (61)3), 
and to a later pope, probably Sabinian. In 610 all 
Irish monks were expelled from Burgundy, not, 
however, because of religious differences, but in 
consequence of the boldness with which Columban 
rebuked the vices of the king, Theodoric, and of the 
court. It was intended to send them back to 
Ireland, but at Nantes they were allowed to go at 
will. After spending some time with Clothaii* IL, 
king of Neustria, at Soissons, Columban went to 
Theodebert, king of Austrasia, at Metz, and at the 
king's request undertook missionary work among 
the heathen Alemanni and Suevi. He settled at 
Bregenz, at the east end of Lake Constance, but in 
612 his old enemy, Theodoric, defeated Theodebert 
and seized his dominions. Columban then crossed 
the Alps, tarried for a while at Milan with Agilulf, 
the Lombard king, and wrote there a treatise 
against the Arians, which is not preserved. In 614 
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he established himself at Bobbio, restoring an old 
basilica for a monastery and building a new church 
to the Virgin. For many years this monastery 
remained a center of learning and study, while 
Luxeuil became the most famous house in Gaul 
with afiSliated foundations extending from Lake 
Geneva to the North Sea. Columban was a man of 
strong convictions, unwavering, and courageous, 
but also headstrong and stubborn. His writings 
in many passages breathe the true spirit of the 
Gospel, but in others show a tendency to formalism 
and legality. He counseled moderation in ascetic 
practises, but was himself overrigorous. He ad- 
dressed the pope with all respect and acknowl- 
edged Rome as the metropolis of the Church. 
His learning was genuine and he is eminent 
among the writers of the Merovingian time. He 
shows an acquaintance with Vergil, Horace, and 
Seneca, perhaps also with Ovid and Juvend; he 
had some knowledge of Greek, and was well read 
in Christian Latin literature. The most important 
of his extant works are his letters and his monastic 
rule, which consisted originally of two parts, the 
first commonly known as the Regula S. Columhanij 
containing ten chapters giving general rules for the 
monastic life in a spirit of moderation and Chris- 
tian freedom ; the second, the so-called Regula cce- 
nobialis fratrum Hihernensium, gives punishments 
for offenses of monks and imposes rigorous penal- 
ties for trivial faults. In its existing form it has 
been added to from old Irish sources, which doubt- 
less were also used originally by Columban. There 
are frequent indications that he used the Basilian 
rule, as well as reminiscences of Cassian and Pa- 
chomius (cf. O. Seebass, XJeber Columban von Lu- 
xeuils Klosterregel und Bzcssbuchf Dresden, 1883). 

Otto Seebass. 

Bibliography: Columban^s works, excepting a commen- 
tary on the Psalms (found in II codice irlandese delVAm^ 
brosiana, ed. G. I. Ascoli, 2 vols., Rome, 1878-79), are 
in MPL, Ixxx. The letters, ed. W. Grimdlach, are in 
MQB^ Bpist, iii (1891), 154-190. All the other works 
have been published by 0. Seebass in BKG, xiv (1894), 
76-92, 430-448, xv (1895), 368-386, xvii (1897), 215-234. 
Columban's life by Jonas, a contemporary monk of Bob- 
bio, is in MPL, Ixxxvii., Eng. transl. by D. C. Munro in 
Translations and Reprints published by the Univ. of Pa., 
ii. 7, Philadelphia, 1895; also, ed. Krusch, in Mitteilungen 
des Institute fur Osterreichiscke Oeschichtsforschung, xiv. 
385 sqq., Innsbruck, 1893. Consult Lanigan, Eccl. Bist., 
ii. 260-299, iv. 348 sqq.; G. F. Maclear, AposUes of Medi- 
ceval Europe, pp. 57-76, London, 1888; J. Healy, Inr- 
sula sanctorum, pp. 370-381, Dublin, 1890; T. Olden, The 
Church of Ireland, pp. 91-98, London, 1892; Hauck, KD, 
i. 240-276. 

COMBA, EMILIO: Waldensian; b. at San Ger- 
mano, Waldensian Valleys, Italy, Aug. 31 , 1839; d. at 
Guttannen, 9 m. s.e. of Meirnigen, Switzerland, Sept. 
3, 1904. He studied atTorre-Pellice and at Geneva 
(under Merle d'Aubign4), was ordained in 1863, and 
until 1872 was an evangelist,chiefly in Venice. In 
Sept., 1872, he became professor of historical the- 
ology and homiletics in the Waldensian college, 
Florence. He was also for many years pastor of a 
Waldensian church in Florence, and after 1873 the 
editor of the monthly Rivista Cristiana which he 
had founded. He defended with learning and suc- 
cess the proposition that the original Waldensians 
date from Peter Waldo in the twelfth century and 


not from the daj^s of the apostles, also that they had 
much to learn from the Protestant Reformers of 
the sixteenth century. His publications are very 
numerous. Besides reprinting in his Bihlioteca 
della Rijorma Italiana Sec, XVI. works of Vergerio 
(1883), Vermigli (1883), Valdes (1884), Ochino 
(1884), Parravicino (1886), and Virginio (1886), 
he wrote Francesco Spiera (Florence, 1872), En- 
rico Arnaud (1889, also in French, Henri Arnaud, La 
Tour, 1889), and I nostri protestanti, 2 vols., Flor- 
ence, 1 895-97; but his life-work was upon the his- 
tory of his own people, drawn from the sources, 
which he told best in the Histoire des Vaudois 
(Paris, 1901); unfortunately he brought out only 
the first part, De Valdo a la reforms. The English 
reader has these researches in their earlier form in 
the History of the Waldenses of Italy, from Their 
Origin to the Reformation (London, 1889). 

COMBEFIS, cen"be"fi', FRAN9OIS: Patristic 
scholar; b. at Marmande (30 m. s.e. of Bordeaux), 
France, Nov., 1606; d. in Paris Mar. 23, 1679- 
He studied with the Jesuits in Bordeaux, and joined 
the Dominicans in 1624; taught philosophy and 
theology in various houses of his order, and in 1640 
was sent to Paris; here he soon retired from teach- 
ing and devoted himself to the preparation of 
texts, translations, etc. , of the works of the Fathers. 
His publications include Novum auctarium Grceco^ 
latinos bibliotheccs patrum (2 vols., Paris, 1648), a 
work which was not well received at Rome because 
of certain statements about the Monothelite con- 
troversy; Bibliotheca patrum condonatoria (8 vols,, 
1662; reprinted 1747); a complete edition of the 
works of Basil the Great (2 vols., 1679); the 
works and fragments of Amphilochus, Methodius, 
Andrew of Crete, Maximus, and others. 

COMBER, THOMAS JAMES: Baptist pioneer 
missionary to the Kongo; b. in Clarendon street, 
Camberwell, London, Nov. 7, 1852; d. at Loango, 
French Kongoland, June 27, 1887. He studied at 
Regent's Park College, was sent in 1876 by the 
Baptist Missionaiy Society to western Africa, 
labored in Victoria and the Kamerun, and the 
next year was sent into the Kongo. After a brief 
visit to England in 1878-79 he returned to his post. 
In 1882 he reached Stanley Pool and conducted 
missionary operations. In 1885 h^ paid another 
visit to England, but before that yesr closed was 
again at work in the Upper Kongo. There sickness 
overtook him and he hastened to the coast, only to 
die. His work was in new fields of difficulty and 
da n ger. 

Bibliography: J. B, Myers, T. J. CombeTf Missionary 

Pioneer to the Congo, London, 1888. 

COMEimJS,co-m^'rfi-us,JOHA]mES AMOS (lat- 
inized from Komenski,ko-men'sld): Moravian bish- 
op; b. at Niwnitz (near Ungarisch-Brod, 48 m, e. of 
Briinn), in Moravia, July 28, 1592; d. at Amsterdam 
Nov. 15, 1670. In his sixteenth year he entered the 
Latin school, and in 1611 was able to enter Herbom 
University, where he came under the influence of 
the encyclopedist Alsted. After an educational 
journey as far as Holland, he completed his studies 
in Heidelberg under the care of Pareus. Return- 
ing to his home in 1614, he took charge of the high 
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school at Prerau. He was, in 1616, ordained in 
the church of the United Brethren, becoming pastor 
at Fulnek, 1618. The misfortunes which, during 
the Thirty Years' War, came upon the Evangelicals 
in Bohemia and Moravia visited him. In 1621 the 
Spaniards burned Fulnek, and the plague robbed 
Comenius of wife and chili From 1624, when the 
Evangelical ministers were driven from their pul- 
pits, until 1627, when all Evangelicals were ban- 
ished, he traveled among his scattered comrades 
and lived in the mountain castles of the nobility, 
ministering to his brethren in the faith. He then 
accompanied some of them to Poland, where others 
had preceded them, and in the border city Lissa, 
under the protection of Count Leszczynski, there 
sprang up a fiourishing Protestant population 
whose gymnasium under Comenius grew into great 
fame. His text-books, practical works, and reform 
of educational methods brought him into contact 
with other states. In 1641 he went to England 
and Sweden, and in 1650 to Transylvania. From 
1632 he had been senior bishop, and from 1648 the 
only bishop of the Brethren's Church. Returning 
to Lissa shortly before the Swedish-Polish War, 
he and the Protestants were banished by the Poles 
in revenge for the victory of Charles X. He fled 
to Amsterdam, where he lived in high honor and 
busied himself in literary labor, in the care of his 
scattered brethren, and in the training of youth. 

He was a man of varied talents. To his church 
he gave in 1626 the Psalter in ancient verse-form 
and in 1659 a new edition of the hymnal; he was 
also its foremost preacher; his two books “ The 
Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the 
Heart (1623) and One Thing Necessary ’’ (in 
the latter of which the man of seventy-seven years 
gives the harvest of a rich and tireless life) will 
live among the classics of Christian teaching. He 
was no less great m his activity as bishop. But 
the different forms of government, and the current 
confessionalism with its emphasis on ''central 
dogmas," seemed to him only to confuse the com- 
mon man. Peaceful by nature, he tried to combine 
excellences and develop good qualities wherever 
he found them. His claim to world-fame rests 
upon his work as pedagogue. Here he owed much 
to his church and its catechetical system. The 
‘ ' Door to Language Opened," translated within a few 
years into fifteen languages, and the " World Por- 
trayed " (Eng. transL, by C. Hoole, reprint, Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1887) were the most famous of his works. 
In this labor also it was his religious nature which 
controlled him. Here he developed what later 
made the names of Rousseau and Pestalozzi famous. 
The child should grow into knowledge by assimi- 
lation, should not be forced but should be assisted 
to know, to think, and to speak. But the object 
should ever be to understand all that is worth 
knowing of God, the world, and oneself. The end 
of his pedagogic^ labor is " tmiversal knowledge," 
the striving for universal education, the founding 
of scientific academies, the translation of the Bible 
into all languages, the creation of a universal 
language, and the establishment of congresses of 
religion. When he had been almost forgotten 
Herder rediscovered him by bringing to light one 


of the most beautiful of his works. Iii 1890, at the 
third ceiitenaiy of his birth, the Comenius Society 
was founded to perpetuate his name and labor. 

(P. Kleinbrt.) 

Bibliography: The important literature is found in the 
Com.emu8-Siud%eni 6 parts, Znaim, 1892-93, and in the 
publications of the Comenius-Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1892 
sqq. Consult: H. F. von Criegern, J. A. Comemus ah 
Theolog, Leipsic, 1881; J. Beeger and E. Zoubek, Come- 
nius nach seinem Leben und Schnften, ib. 1883; L. W. 
Seyffarth, Comenius nach seinem Leben und padagogischer 
Bedeuiung, ib. 1883; R. H. Qmck, in Essays on Educa- 
tional Reformers, privately printed, 1887; J. Kvacsala, 
J. A. Comenius; sein Leben und seine Schriften, Leipsic, 
1892; S. S. Laurie, J. A, Comenius, . . . his Life and 
Educational Tforyfcs, Cambridge, 1885, Syracuse, 1893. 
Consult also J. A. Comenius, The Great Didactic, now for 
the First Time Englished, with Introduction by M, TF. Keatr 
inge, London, 1896 (gives a bibliography). 

COMES. See Peeicope. 

COMGALL, SAINT, OF BANGOR: Founder of a 
famous Irish monastery at Bangor on the southern 
shore of Belfast Lough. He flourished in the latter 
half of the sixth century and was a friend and asso- 
ciate of Columba, Brendan, and other monastic 
founders. He established many monasteries, that 
at Bangor in 554 or 558, and is said at one time to 
have had 3,000 monks under him there and in affil- 
iated houses. A so-called rule of Comgall is ex- 
tant, consisting of thirty-six quatrains written in 
Irish; it is of great age and may possibly have 
formed the basis of Columban's discipline at Lux- 
euil and Bobbio, and of that at St. Gall. The 
" Antiphonary of Bangor," a book of anthems 
compiled for the congregation at Bangor, written, it 
is supposed, soon ^ter 680, preserved at Milan, 
contains an alphabetical hymn in Comgall's honor. 
Bibliography: ASB, May, ii. 677-687; Lanigan, Ecd. 
Hist., ii. 61-69; W. Reeves, Ecclesiastical AnHguitiea of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, pp. 93 efc passim, Dublin, 
1847; J. O^Haiilon, Lives of the Irish Saints, v. 162-186, 
Dublin, n.d.; J. Healy, Insula sanctorum, pp. 364 sqq., 
Dublin, 1890; The Antiphonary of Bangor, ed. F, B. 
Warren for the Henry Bradshaw Society, 2 vols., London, 
1893-95. 

COMMAiroiMDENTS OF THE CHURCH (prcecepta 
or mandata ecclesice): The title of a section of the 
catechism of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Church of the Middle Ages was not familiar with 
it. The Council of Trent (session vi., canon xxii.; 
session xxii., passim) uses the phrase for regula- 
tions which the Church sets forth authoritatively 
for the guidance of the faithful, especially in the 
province of devout morality; such commandments 
complement the commands of God (prcecepta Dei), 
as learned from the Bible- The Jesuit Petrus 
Canisius (q.v.) made the doctrine of these com- 
mandments a part of the catechism. He pre- 
pared a brief summary of those devotional precepts 
of the Church which he regarded as the most im- 
portant for the life of the people, five in number, 
and since his time it has been usual in the Roman 
Church to speak of Ten Commandments of God 
and five chief commandments of the Church." 
The latter commandments, as Canisius selected 
them, are as follows: (1) Thou shalt observe the 
appointed feasts of the Church. (2 ) Thou shalt hear 
mass and the sermon every Sunday- (3) Thou 
shalt observe the fasting seasons. (4) Thou shalt 
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confess thy sins at least once every year, and this 
to thy regular parish priest. (5) Thou shalt seek 
the communion at least every year at Easter. 
These commandments were adopted in almost all 
catechisms after Canisius. In countries where the 
Roman Church is not supported by the State, an 
additional sixth commandment has been widely in- 
troduced into the catechism: Thou shalt provide 
according to thy means toward the support of the 
Church and the priests. Pius X. formulates these 
commandments more strictly and detailed as fol- 
lows: (1) Thou shalt attend holy mass on all Sun- 
days and festivals of obligation. (2) Thou shalt 
observe the lenten fast, the four ember-days, and the 
vigils of obligation; thou shalt eat no meat on 
prohibited days. (3) Thou shalt confess at least 
once every year, and at Easter communicate in the 
parish church proper. (4) Thou shalt pay the 
bounden or customary dues to the Church. (5) 
Thou shalt not wed in forbidden seasons; namely, 
from the first Advent Sunday till Epiphany and 
from the first Sunday in Lent until the octave after 
Easter. 

In the Greek Church the following command- 
ments are in force: (1) Every one shall be present 
at the principal hours and the liturgy on all Sun- 
days and festivals. (2) Obsei^^e the four great fasts. 
(3) Reverence the clergy, and especially the father 
confessor. (4) Confess regularly four times a year, 
in particular at Easter. (6) Beware of heretical 
books and intercourse with heretics. (6) Make 
intercessions for every estate, especially the clergy, 
the government, and benefactors of the Church. 
(7) Keep not aloof from any specially prescribed 
fasts and processions. (8) See to it that the Church 
does not suffer in her incomes. (9) Take no part in 
stage performances and adopt no strange manners. 
It is probable that Petrus Mogilas was indirectly 
influenced by Canisius in the matter of minutely 
specifying the chief commandments set forth by 
the Church beside the commandments of God. 

F. KA.TTENBIJSCH. 

Bibliography; Roman Catholic; P. Canisius, Summa doo 
irincB christiance in three editions, the “ larger,” 1555; 
“ smallest,” 1556; ” small,” 1558; Compendia della dot- 
trina Christiana (the catechism of Pius IX.), Rome, 1905 
(also in three forms); 0. Braunsberger, Mntstehung und 
erste Bniwichelung d&r Katechismen dee . . . P. Canisius, 
Freiburg, 1893; F. Loofs, Symholik, i- 307 sqq., Freiburg, 
1902; KL, v. 161 sqq., vii. 288 sqq. 

Greek: Confessio orthodoxa des Petrus MogUas, part 1, 
questions 87-95, in Monumenta fidei ecclesice orientalis, 
ed. E. J. Kimmel, vol. i., Jena, 1850; W. Gass, SyrrAolik 
der griechischen Kirche, pp. 379 sqq., Berlin, 1872; F. 
Kattenbusch, Confessionskunde, i. 510 sqq., Freiburg, 
1891; F. Loofs, ut sup., i. 162 sqq. 

COMMEITOA; A technical term for the admin- 
istration of an ecclesiastical office, especially of the 
temporalities connected with it, committed to a 
person who has no actual right to the office. Noi>- 
maUy, according to canon law, commeTidce are 
granted only in order to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the office in the case of a vacancy or of 
the incapacity of the holder; only to a qualified 
Iierson who already holds an ecclesiastical office; 
and to him merely as administrator. The custom 
gave rise, however, to great abuses. The Avignon 
popes especially used tliis means to bestow the 


incomes of benefices upon persons whom the pro- 
hibition of pluralities prevented from holding the 
benefices themselves; they were granted for life, 
and without any obligation to the discharge of the 
duties of the office. Thus abbeys were frequently 
granted tn commendam to secular clergy. This 
latter practise was so deeply rooted that the Coxincil 
of Trent, which attempted to extend to the whole 
system of irregular commendcB the law against 
pluralities, was not able to do more than regulate 
it. Temporal rulers often in like manner ^^com- 
mended ’’ monasteries and churches, with their 
property, to laymen, in order to reward their serv- 
ices by the enjoyment of the temporalities, on a 
pretext of protection. (C. T. G. v, ScHEURLf.) 
Bibliography: L. Thomassin, Yetus et nova ecclesice dis- 

dplina, P. I. 1, iii., chaps. 10-21, Lucca, 1728; Richter, 

Kirchenrecht, p. 1323; Friedberg, Kirchenrecht, p. 325. 

COMMENDATORY LETTERS (LITERiE FOR- 
MAT.®): Letters of introduction and recommen- 
dation (called also literce canoniccB) given in the 
early Church to Christians traveling from one place 
to another. The use of such letters is extremely 
ancient, dating from the time of the New Testament 
(Acts xviii. 27; Rom. x\'i. 1, 2; II Cor. iii. 1), and 
is readily explicable from the close mutual relations 
of the communities and their generous hospitality. 
On the other hand, II John 10 forbade the reception 
of one who was unsoimd in doctrine, and it accord- 
ingly became necessary for a traveler to be able to 
prove his orthodoxy (cf. Didache xii. 1), this usu- 
ally being done by a letter of commendation written 
by the head of the congregation. These letters 
must be distinguished from the official communi- 
cations of the congregations with each other, of 
which an entire series antedating Irenseus is either 
extant or knowm by title. Another category, which 
may be traced to the third century, is formed by the 
** letters of peace '' readmitting excommunicated 
members of the Church. Later, however, ‘^let- 
ters of peace connoted the certificates given those 
who intended to visit the emperor or high digni- 
taries of the Church and showing that the recipient 
of the letter was making his journey with the ap- 
proval of the writer. After the fourth century these 
letters were distinguished, in their turn, from the 

letters of introduction, which were given only to 
persons of rank. As early as the end of the second 
or the beginning of the third centuiy the bishops 
seem to have announced their elections by letters 
and to have exchanged letters of reeonamendation, 
while in the same manner they reported their cele- 
bration of festivals, especially of Easter. There 
were also general encyclicals, and special regula- 
tions have been preserved regarding all problems 
connected with letters of commendation and intro- 
duction. 

Letters of both these types were forged at a very 
early date, as is clear from the complaint of Dio- 
nysius of Corinth during the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and by the time of the great councils from the 
fourth to the seventh century these forgeries had 
incieased to such an extent that letters were re- 
quired to have a definite prescribed form, and were 
accordingly termed formeUiB or canoniem. It is un- 
certain whether the designation formaia refers to 
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the fact that they were mod(‘led ou public docu- 
ments, or whether it is derived from forma in the 
sense of seal,” or whether the rigid phraseology 
gave rise to the epithet. (A. Harnace.) 

Bibliography: Bingham, Origines^ XVII. iii. 6-8, cf. II. 
iv. 5, and references given there to earlier literature; DC A, 
i. 407-408. 

COMMENTARIES. See Exegesis or Her- 
meneutics, IV., § 2 , and bibliography; see also 
the articles on the different books of the Bible for 
commentaries on particular books. 

COMMERCE AMONG THE ANCIENT ISRAELITES. 

Trade Routes Through Palestine (§1). 

The Beginnings of Hebrew Commerce (§2). 

Solomon (I 3). 

The Two Kingdoms (§4). 

After the Exile (§ 5). 

Palestine lay on the chief commercial high- 
ways of the ancient world, being traversed by the 
roads which connected Babylon and Egypt, and 
by the routes which united the more distant East 
with the Mediterranean. From Egypt the great 
military road ran along the coast to Beirut and then 
inland to Assyria, while south of Mount Carmel a 
branch traversed the plain of Jezreel, and crossed the 
Jordan on its way to Damascus and the Euphrates. 
Gaza was the terminus of the road connecting 
Akabah and southern Arabia with the 

I. Trade Mediterranean, while the second great 
Routes road out of Arabia ran along the east- 
Throiigh em edge of the east- Jordan district 
Palestine, northward to Damascus. Active com- 
merce early developed along these 
routes. As early as 3000 b.c. Sargon I. and Gudea 
of Lagash obtained cedars from the Amanus as 
well as stone and timber from Phenicia. The 
Egyptian trade with Syria developed but little later. 
This interchange became important even at this 
early period inasmuch as each region lacked some of 
the products of the other. Egypt obtained its silver 
from Asia, while Babylon needed gold from Nubia; 
Amanus and the Lebanon were the sources of 
timber; Arabia produced perfumes and spices. 
The middlemen were, in the main, in the oldest 
time the Phenicians, who by virtue of their geo- 
graphical position were well qualified to perform 
such a function. By 1500 b.c. Phenicia controlled 
trade with Egypt, while for the East the Arameans, 
somewhat later, assumed a similar position. In 
the South the trade with Arabia and India passed 
through the hands of the Minseans, who had centers 
for trade with Damascus in their North Arabian 
province of Mu?ri, as well as on the coast, their 
warehouses being at Gaza. 

Through their settlement in Canaan the Israel- 
ites became interested in this system of commerce, 
although it was not 'until they had assimilated the 
culture of the region that they could take part in 
trade. Nor did they, at first, need 

2 . The Be- commerce, since the native productions 
ginnings of were sufficient for them. Trade ac- 
Hebrew cordingly pursued its old course un- 
Commerce. disturbed, and Canaanite and Pheni- 
cian retailers traversed the land with 
their wares, so that '' Canaanite ” long remained a 
^monym for merchant ” (Job xli. 6 ; Isa. xxiii. 


8 ; Hos. xii. 7). Within Palestine salt was an ar- 
ticle which could be obtained only by trade from 
the Dead Sea. When, however, in the reign of 
Solomon, Israel was secure against foreign aggres- 
sion and had assimilated the Canaanites, it sought 
its share in international commerce. Trade with 
Phenicia increased as the development of culture 
created needs not met by native products and 
workmanship. Solomon imported from Tyre tim- 
ber and artisans (II Sam. v. 11; I Kings v. 13-18). 
The establishment of the northern kingdom by 
the house of Omri had a powerful^ influence on 
trade and the development of Phenician industries. 
Purple, products of the loom, and works of art in 
brass, silver, gold, and the like found ready pur- 
chasers among the Israelites, who gave in return 
the surplus of their oil, wheat, honey, and similar 
exports (I Kings v. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 16 sqq.). 
There was also an active trade in slaves (Amos i. 9), 
and the tribes of Zebulun and Issachar, settled near 
the Phenicians and along the trade routes through 
the plain of Jezreel, were the chief middlemen 
(Deut. xxxiii. 18-19). 

Solomon cooperated with the Phenicians in 
voyages from Ezion-geber on the Red Sea to Opliir, 
the land of gold, which apparently lay on the south- 
ern coast of Arabia (see Ophir). In their '' ships 
of Tarshish,” as the vessels were later called when 
Tarshish became their port of destination, the crews 
of Hiram of Tyre sailed with the officials of Solomon, 
returning with gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks 

(I Kings Lx. 26-28; cf. x. 22 and 

3 . Solomon. Benzinger^s commentary ad loc.). 

The account of the queen of Sheba 
seems to show that trade was carried on with the 
Minaeans, who were succeeded by the Sabeans, and 
Minaean Midianites are described as merchants and 
leaders of caravans (Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36). At a 
later time Ezion-geber and the road leading to it 
came under the sway of the Edomites, but the 
attempt of Jehoshaphat to resume control of the 
Red Sea ended in failure (I Kings xxii. 4S-49), 
and there is no record of further really successful 
undertakings of a similar character. 

It is obvious that trade with Egypt was active 
in the reign of Solomon, especially as he was con- 
nected by marriage with the Pharaoh. Aiter the 

division of the kingdoms, Israel tra- 

4 . The Two ded with Phenicia and Syria rather 
King doms, than with Egypt, while Judah dealt 

with its southern neighbor, although 
in all other respects it was cut off from international 
commerce, since the trade routes ran through the 
northern kingdom. Commerce was likewise carried 
on in the north with the Arameans. Solomon 
obtained horses from Mu?ri in northern Syria and 
from KuS (Cilioia) through the Arameans and 
Hittites (I Kings x. 28-29, according to the correct 
reading). Later, when Israel came under the polit- 
ical domination of the Arameans, commerce in- 
creased correspondingly, and Israelitio merchants 
in Damascus had at one time their bazaars in the 
markets just as Damascus traders had theirs in Sa- 
maria (1 Kings XX. 34), although what the articles 
of commerce were is unknown. 

Previous to the exile, however, Israel was not a 
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commercial people, nor was trade the occupation 
of a large portion of the population. Neither the 
earlier legislation nor the Deuter- 
5. After onomist took commerce into eon- 
the Exile. siJeration or regxilated it. The cap- 
tivity, on the contrary, altered the 
entire condition of affairs. In Babylonia com- 
merce was highly developed, and many of the exiles 
had no alternative but to take part in it. In 
Palestine, on the other hand, the Israelites were at 
first too poor to engage in trade, which was still 
in the hands of Phenicians, Edomites, and other 
foreigners (cf. Neh. x. 31, xiii. 15-22). Not until 
the Greek period did the Jews again become mer- 
chants; but during this epoch there were colonies 
of Jews engaged in traffic in Alexandria, Antioch, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, and even in Rome. For 
the means of transportation see Ass; Camel; 
Horse; Mule. I. Benzinger. 

Bibliography: L. Herafeld, Handelgeschickte der Juden dea 
Alt&rtwms, BrunsYdck, 1879 (the one book); F. Buhl, Die 
aocialen Verhaltniaae der Israeliten, pp. 76-83, Berlin, 
1899; Schtirer, Geachichte, Index, s.v. “ Handel,” Eng. 
transl., Index, s.v. “Trade”; DJJ, iv. 802-806; JE, iv. 
186-188; EB, iv. 6145-99 (exhaustive). 

COMMINATION SERVICE: An addition to the 
usual service on Ash Wednesday in the Prayer- 
book of the Church of England, designed by the 
Reformers to take the place of the ceremony of 
sprinkling ashes on the congregation in token of 
penitence. It consists of the recitation of the 
curses pronounced by God against impenitent 
sinners in the Old Testament (whence its name, 
commination — threatening and of Ps. li. and 
other penitential prayers. In the revised Prayer-book 
of the American Episcopal Church is a modified form 
called “A Penitential office for Ash- Wednesday.'^ 

COMMODIAHTJS, eem-mo-di-^'nus: Early Chris- 
tian poet of the middle of the third century. 
His birthplace is unknown, but his close contact 
with Cyprian makes it likely that he spent at least 
his manhood in North Africa. By birth a heathen, 
after groping from one superstition to another, he 
was converted by becoming acquainted with the 
Scriptures. A manuscript calls him bishop. He 
is the oldest known Christian poet writing in Latin, 
and seems to have written for the common people. 
His form of verse, though externally hexameter, 
deviates from the strict principle of quantity in 
favor of accent, and his verse must have been pain- 
ful to the educated. For that reason, no doubt, 
he is ignored by the Fathers, though heretical views 
might have had much influence, for he was a 
Patripassian and a Chiliast. Hence his writings 
are designated in the decree of Gelasius as “ apoc- 
ryphal'" (MPL, lix. 163); nevertheless, this very 
disapproval shows that he still had his readers. 
The InstrxLctiones and the Carmen Apologet/icum are 
aU that have survived. The former (of 1,259 lines, 
divided into two books of forty-one and thirty-nine 
[thirty-eight] separate poems, mostly acrostic in 
form) treats in book i. of the heathen, contrasting 
their religion with the Christian faith; at the same | 
time Christians are reprimanded for being too • 
intimate with their heathen neighbors; the con- 1 
elusion is a polemic against the Jews. The second | 


book has sober exhortations for all classes of Cliris- 
tians. Between the two parts are instructions 
which treat of Antichrist, of the resurrection, and 
the final judgment. The Carmen Apologeticum 
(of about 1,060 lines) begins likewise with the 
heathen and continues with a dogmatic-historical 
review of the Christian faith; in the second part is 
a description of the end of the world, containing 
among other things references to the invasion of the 
Goths (249 A.D.?) and the appearance of two Anti- 
christs among the heathen and the Jews (though 
the Instructiones knew only of one). From his 
writings Commodianus appears to have been a 
Christian of strong principles and robust nature; 
he is never extreme and does not commend the 
aspiration for a bloody martyrdom; his diction is 
faulty, but his thoughts often border on the sub- 
lime, and at times he is successful in satire. Sur- 
prising are his aversion to the Roman government 
(cf. Carmen, line 887) and his leaning toward the 
Goths, as though he were aware of the coming union 
of Christianity and the German world. 

(B. Dome ART f.) 

Bibuogbaphy: The works ate in MPL, v., and (best) ed. 
Dombart in CSEL, xv., 1887. Eng. transl. is in AN F, 
iv. 203-218. Consult: W. S. Teuffel, Geachickte der romi- 
achen LiUeratur, p. 972, Leipsic, 1890; Harnack, Litiera- 
tur, i. 731, ii. 2, pp. 433-449; Kriiger, Hiatory, pp. 317-320; 
AL. iii. 701-704; DCB, i. 610-611. 

COM'MO-DUS (MARCUS AURELIUS COMMO- 
DUS AN’TOIOTUS) : Roman emperor 180-192. The 
son of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, he inherited far 
more his mother's than his father's character, and 
spent his time in games and dissipation, leaving 
the government in the hands of his favorites. 
Utterly indifferent to religious questions, he left 
his Christian subjects in peace. At the beginning 
of his reign the effects of his father's policy were 
still felt; but before long persecution ceased through- 
out the empire, to which Eusebius {Hist eccL, V. 
xxi. 1) attributes the accession of large numbers of 
converts. According to Irenaeus (IV. xxx. 1) some 
of these were found even in the imperial household. 
Among these was Marcia Aurelia Cejonia Demetrias, 
who seems to have been responsible for the tolerant 
attitude of the government. She was the daughter 
of a freedman, but brought up by Hyacinthus, a 
Christian. Hippolytus, her contemporaiy, calls 
her {Philos,, Lx. 12) “ the pious concubine {~a?j,aK//) 
of Commodus," and mentions important services 
rendered by her to Christian exiles in Sardinia. 
Dio Cassius also speaks of her benevolence toward 
the Christians and her intercession for them with 
Commodus, with whom she could do anything " 
(Ixxii. 4). In these days she was probably a 
catechumen; neither Christian nor pagan authors 
speak of her absolutely as a Christian. The diffi- 
culty of understanding her relations to the Roman 
Church in connection with that in which she stood 
to the dissolute emperor are lessened by recalling 
the fact that the regular concubinage in which she 
lived with Commodus at this time was not forbidden 
by either secular or ecclesiastical law, and that there 
is no evidence of her taking any personal part in 
the corrupt practises by which she was surrounded. 
After the assassination of Commodus^ she married 
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the freedman Eclectus and remained at the court of 
Pertinax. When he in turn, together with Eclectus, 
had been murdered by the pretorian guards, the 
new Emperor Didius Julianus, yielding to their 
demands, ordered Marcia’s execution. 

ViCTOH SCHTJLTZE. 

Bibliography: B. Aube, Les Chretiens dans V empire Ro- 
TTiain, pp. 1 sciQ., Paris, ISSl; T. Keim, Rom und das 
Christentum, pp. 634 sqq., Berlin, 1881; H. Schiller, Ge- 
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1883; Neander, Christian Churchy vol. i. passim; Moeller, 
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COMMON LIFE, BRETHREN OF THE. 

Geert Groote. The First Community (§ 1). 

Busch’s Account Inaccurate C§ 2). 

The Life of the Brethren an Active One (§ 3). 

Prejudice and Opposition (§ 4). 

Characteristic Features (§ 5). 

The Various Houses (§ 6). 

The Houses for "WomeiiL (§ 7). 

Dififerent Names (§ 8). 

Dress (§ 9). 

Organization and Discipline (§ 10). 

The “ Modem Devotion ” (§ 11), 

Daily Life (§ 12). 

Tendency to Asceticism (§ 13). 

The Copying of Manuscripts (§ 14). 

Their Influence and Importance (§ 16), 

Their Limitations (§ 16). 

Their Influence on Education, Literature, and Art (§ 17). 
The Brethren of the Common Life (Fratres 
communis vitce) were a religious association of 
a semimonastic nature which flourished in the 
transition period between the Middle Ages and 
the Reformation. It dates from the second half 
of the fourteenth century, when the northern 
Netherlands were the scene of constant conflicts 
of the nobility among themselves, with their 
vassals, and with the towns, which had notably 
increased in wealth and power since the Crusades. 
This increase in power had given rise to a lively 
interest in political, social, and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and the growing love of liberty had shown 
itself in a wide-spread antagonism to the clergy, 
which was fostered by the development of scientific 
study, and still more by the mysticism which was 
then so popular, in contrast with the hard and un- 
bending scholasticism of an earlier period. Two 
men especially represented this warmer and more 
earnest religious feeling — Jan van Ruysbroeck 
(q.v.), a priest of Brabant, and Geert Groote (q.v.), 
a citizen of Deventer, who was the founder not only 
of the influential congregation of Windesheim (q.v.) 
and the monastic reform that proceeded from it, 
but also of the Brethren of the Common Life. 

Groote makes his appearance in the time of the 
great Western Schism (see Schism) and of the 
'^Babylonish exile” of the popes (see Avignon). 
By the counsel of Ruysbroeck, then eighty-four 
years old, and with the bishop’s license, he began 
to preach repentance throughout the 
I. Geert diocese of TJtrecht. Crowds flocked to 
Groote. The hear him from all classes, at Deven- 
First Com- ter, Zwolle, Leyden, Delft, Gouda, and 
mtmity. Amsterdam. But when he attacked 
the sins of the clergy and the lazy 
beggary of the monks the bishop forbade his 
preaching after four years, and he retired to his 
native town of Deventer. Here he matured his 


plan, already conceived, for enabling those who had 
been converted to a pious Christian life to carry out 
practically their desire for perfection. He gathered 
a few friends around him, who regarded him as their 
head until his death, after which the leadership 
was taken up by Florentius Radewyns (q.v.). ^ It 
was not originally a quasimonastic community 
separated from the world, with a defimte system 
of common life and work. This is evident from 
the fact that several of Groote’s friends, such as 
Jan Brinckerinck (q.v.), belonged to the^ circle 
without deserting their own monastic associations. 
It was only after the founder’s death that the com- 
munity was shaped by Florentius in a direction 
that promised greater stability and growth. 

This view, as put forth and justified by Gerretsen 
in his biography of Florentius (Nymwegen, 1891), 
differs in not a few important particulars from that 
previously held by such writers as Acquoy, Hirsche, 
and Grube. Accordiag to their view, which rests 
mainly on the Liber de origine devotionis modernce 
by Jan Busch (q.v.), Groote sought to create a better 
type of clergy by educational influence upon the 
young, and supported many poor students at the 
cathedral school of Deventer by giving them manu- 
scripts to copy for his library. After a while he 
handed over the care, both temporal and spiritual, 
of these youths to his younger friend Florentius, 
who took them into his own house and had them 
work under his direction. Then one day, accord- 
ing to Busch’s account, Florentius suggested that 
it would be more economical, as times were hard, 
if they should all combine their resources and live 
in common. Groote at first feared that the jealousy 
of the mendicant orders would be aroused, but 
finally bade him go on in the name of the Lord. 

Busch, however, reads into the earliest history the 
practise of later times, which even then was casual 
and not of primary importance. It 
2 . Busch’s is true that Groote, and still more 
Account In- Florentius, cared for poor scholars; 

accurate, but these were not a part of the brother- 
hood, and left when their education 
was completed. There are other inaccuracies in 
Busch’s account. Relating that Groote on his 
death-bed answered the question of his adherents 
by saying that Florentius should be their head, he 
understands this of the Deventer house and brothers, 
while it is clear that Groote meant the movement 
as a whole. The final choice of a head for the 
Deventer house was long delayed; the deed for its 
purchase in 1391 indicates a joint rule by Floren- 
tius, Brinckerinck, and Gronde, and Florentius 
was not made sole head until later — ^probably 
between 1391 and 1396, by which time a more 
definite organization had been rendered necessary 
not only by the growth of the brotherhood and the 
foundation of new houses, but as a means of pro- 
tection gainst external attacks. As long as Groote 
lived his influence was a sufficient shield for his 
converts; but soon after his death so great hos- 
tility showed itself among the citizens that the 
Brethren scarcely dared to appear in the streets, 
and a municipal official converted by Groote was 
obliged to interpose. Yet Florentius succeeded in 
carrying on the work — at first in his own presby- 
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tery, and when that grew too small in a rented 
house near-by, exchanged in 1391 for another which 
had been inhabited by a community of pious women. 

But even after the organization had crystallized 
still further there remained a fundamental differ- 
ence between it and the Windesheim congregation. 
Both institutions sprang from the same spirit of 
“ modem devotion”; but while some thought they 
could preserve this spirit only in the monasteries 
where they knew it to prevail, the Brethren of the 
Common Life felt called to help on the spread of 
that spirit by preaching to the people, by caring 
for the education of the young and 

3. The Life especially those who were to be priests, 
of the and by the mighty influence of a godly 

Brethren an life lived in the world. The asso- 
Active One. ciations of serious pious men which 
thus began to spring up in various 
places, followed by the foundation of houses for 
the community life of women, had features of 
novelty which excited attention and not infre- 
quently disapproval. As a loose and informal 
association, the Brethren were classed by many 
with the Beghards and Beguines (see Beghards), 
and thus fell under suspicion of heresy; 

4. Prejudice as communities somewhat resembling 
and Oppo- the monastic orders, they incurred the 

sition. jealousy of the latter, especially of the 
mendicants by the very difference 
that they did not beg but worked for their living; 
as communities of workingmen, again, they were 
regarded as competitors by the ordinary working- 
men and women. It was some time, therefore, 
before they could secure general permission for the 
formation of their communities and the acquisition 
of land. Formal opinions as to the lawfulness of 
their position were frequently sought from the 
authorities, both by their friends and by their 
enemies. The most important of these opinions 
is the unprejudiced and favorable one pronounced 
in 1393 by Abbot Arnold of the Benedictine abbey 
of Dickeninge, in the province of Drenthe (Holland), 
and now extant in the Royal Library of The Hague. 
With this may be classed another procured by the 
Brethren from the law faculty of the new Univer- 
sity of Cologne, when the first was not accepted by 
their opponent Matthias Grabow, who had asked 
for it. According to both the following seem to 
have been regarded as the characteristic features of 
the new organization: (1) They wished to live a 
common life extra religionem; that is, without ta- 
king the ordinary monastic vows. (2) 

5. Charac- They lived by their work, rejecting 
teristic mendicancy. (3) They lived in com- 
Features, muni, men and women separately and 
thus without marriage, sharing freely 
with each other, so as to gain the advantage of 
mutual influence and brotherly exhortations. (4) 
They rendered voluntary obedience, not con- 
ditioned by a vow, to a leader chosen from their 
brotherhood. (5) They edified each other and 
people outside by the reading of the Scriptures in 
the vernacular. Of these points, what principally 
struck people in general was their living in common, 
whence their name; but their living thus without 
monastic vows was what seemed to the older relig- 


ious communities dangerous, and was the chief 
ground of the attacks upon them up to the Council 
of Constance. But if they differed from the monks 
in feeling it unnecessary to leave the world and 
bind themselves by solemn vows, they had many 
of the characteristics of the monastic life — obe- 
dience, absolute while it lasted though not irrev- 
ocable, celibacy, poverty in the sense of common 
ownership; and they only seemed to stand in con- 
trast with it because so many monasteries had 
fallen away from their original principles. 

Nor had either founders or followers any idea 
of departing from the teaching of the Church. 
What they strove for was an ever-increasing refor- 
mation in life — ^the life of the Church and the life 
of the world. The statutes of their houses show 
plainly enough what was the main thing in their 
minds. Those of the community at Herford may 
be quoted: For the promotion of our souls’ salva- 
tion, as well as for the edification of our neighbor 
in the purity of the true Christian faith and the 
unity of our Mother the holy Christian Church, 
we will and intend to live a pure life, in harmony 
and community, by the work of our own hands, in 
true Christian religion and the service of God. We 
purpose to live a life of moderation, without beg- 
gary; to render obedience with reverence to our 
superiors; to wear a humble and simple habit; 
diligently to observe the canons of the holy Fathers, 
in so far as they are of profit; diligently to apply 
ourselves to the virtues and other holy exercises 
and studies; and not alone to live a blameless life, 
but to give a good pattern and example to other 
men.” 

The mother house of Deventer has an interesting 
history, extending to 1574; here Erasmus was a 
student for sever^ years, and learned Greek from 
the distinguished scholar Synthis (Binder). The 
next in age and importance, that of Zwolle, also 
founded by Groote himself, was governed with 
wisdom and energy from 1407 to 1456 by Diderik 
van Herxen, a writer of note, who made it a center 
of colonization. It held together 

6. The until 1590. Thomas h Kempis and 

Various Jan Busch both probably taught in 

Houses, the school here, and were certainly 
inmates of the house, as was Wessel, 
the most significant precursor of the Reformation. 
Hoorn (1385) and Ammersfoort (1395) were the 
only other foundations in the lifetime of Florentius. 
Of importance for the history of the movement in 
the northern provinces where it originated are 
Delft (1403), Hulsbergen (1407), Gouda, Hertogen- 
bosch, and Doesburg (1425), Utrecht (1474), and 
Nymwegen (1592). In the southern Netherlands 
Li4ge was the first town to receive a colony of the 
Brethren, and was followed by Louvain, Ghent, 
Brussels, probably Antwerp, Mechlin, and Cam- 
brad. The earliest settlements in Germany were 
due to the labors of Heinrich von Ahaus (q.v.), who 
founded the three most famous German houses, 
those of Mtinster, Colo^e, and Wesel, of which 
the second lasted on until its secularization by the 
French in 1802, and has an interesting connection 
with the early history of printing. Others were 
early founded at Osnabrtick, Emmerich, Treves, 
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Herford, Hildesheim, Cassel, Butzbach, Marburg, 
Kfinigstein, Rostock, and Culm (1473, the farthest 
point reached to the eastward). The Herford 
community, which (see below, § 16) went over 
bodily to the Reformation, remained in existence 
as a Lutheran brotherhood until 1841. 

Even before the foundation of the first house 
for the brothers, Groote had presented (1374) to 
the burgomaster of Deventer a dwelling owned by 
him, to serve as a home for poor women, either 
unmarried or widows and without any monastic 
ties. The house did not seem at first to prosper, 
either under Groote or under his successor Jan van 
Gronde, -who was an able preacher, but lacked the 
special gifts required. The sixteen women lived 
much as they pleased, and did little work, so that 
poverty pressed them and the outlook was dis- 
couraging, w’hen in 1393 Brinckerinck took charge 
of the house and put new life into it, 

7 . The with constant spiritual care and strict 
Houses for discipline. As in the case of the 
Women, brothers, new houses were soon 
founded, which offered a striking con- 
trast to many of the nunneries, in the degenerate 
condition in which the latter too often were. 
The rapid spread of these houses affords a proof of 
the strength which the spirit of free dex^otion pos- 
sessed in its earliest days. In the first half of the 
fifteenth century, at least eighty-seven of these 
communities sprang up, nearly all in the Nether- 
lands. Usually there was oiy one in a town, 
though Zutphen had three, Deventer five, and 
Zwolle six. Many of them, however, transferred 
themselves before long to the Tliird Order of Saint 
Francis or adopted the rule of the Windesheim 
nuns, though such a change does not seem to hax^e 
involved the total severance of relations with the 
brothers and sisters of Groote ’s society. The sisters 
were very commonly known, not only in Deventer 
but elsewhere, as Beguines — ^the name frequently 
given in those days to the tertiaries of the mendi- 
cant orders and other non-cloistered associations of 
women. The rule which governed them is known 
from the extant statutes of more than one house; 
it does not differ essentially from that of the ter- 
tiaries under the charge of the Utrecht chapter. 
Their dress was gray in color, rather old-fashioned 
in cut, so that they were frequently objects of 
ridicule. Their food was as simple as their dress. 

' There seems to have been no definite age-limit for 
reception; at Deventer girls of nine and women of 
fifty were admitted. Each house was ruled by a 
mistress, and had other officials correspondhag, 
mutatis mutandh, to those of the brothers. They 
occupied themseh^es in all kinds of women's work, 
as it was then understood; occasionally in nursing, 
teaching girls, and copying manuscripts. Outside 
of the Netherlands their extension was greatest in 
Germany, where they seem to have reached a con- 
siderable number in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Besides the names most usually employed by them- 
selves ijraires vitce communis or bones voluntatis)^ 
the Brethren had a variety of popular appellations 
in different places. Thus they were called, from 
their manner of delivering not formal sermons but 


plain talks, fratres collatioTium or coUationaTvi ; 
because they imitated the apostles in their manner 
of living, ‘^apostolic brothers''; from 

8 . Different their diligence in copying manuscripts, 
Names. brothers of the pen where they 
had schools, “ school brothers ; 
“ cowled brothers ” or “ blue bi'others," from their 
habit; and various other names taken from the 
saints to whom they were specially devoted as 
patrons or examples, Gregory, Jerome, Michael, 
George, Martin, and Mark. The names of Lol- 
lards ” or “ NoUards " seem also to have been 
applied to them by their enemies. 

Since they made no vows on entrance, each 
brother could leave at any time without incurring 
ecclesiastical penalty. For this reason, as well as 
because they considered it possible to combine the 
interior life with mingling in the world, the title of 
religiosi was frequently denied to them. ' 

9 . Dress. Their clothing consisted in a uniform, 
simple, but dignified outer garment of 
black or gray linen, confined at the waist by a 
black woolen girdle; for clerics it reached to the 
feet, for novices and lay brothers only to the knees. 
Beneath this was worn a rough shirt, to be washed 
once a month in summer, every other month in 
winter, and drawers of the same material. The 
cloak was a bluish-gray, and a black hood or cowl 
covered the head. 

The inmates of the houses were divided into three 
classes — ^priests and clerics, laymen, and proba- 
tionary candidates. The first class performed all 
spiritual and ecclesiastical functions, the second 
the domestic tasks of house and garden; but all 
were brothers. The time of probation ranged from 
two or three months to a year. Each new brother 
was free to dispose of his property as he chose; but 
if he gave it to the house he could not reclaim it 
on leaving. Every house had a head called the 
rector, not as among the Windesheim communities, 
the prior; there was an effort to avoid imitating 
monastic usage in such details. In 

10 . Organ- the sisters' houses the confessor was 
ization and also called rector. The rector was 
Discipline, chosen with the greatest care; later, 
the choice was not left wholly to the 
individual house, and if no suitable person were 
among the community, one was sent from another 
house. AU the members were pledged to obey him; 
without his permission none could leave the house 
or go anywhere except to church. In the rector's 
absence one of the clerical brothers in his place 
decided all questions that did not admit of post- 
ponement. If there were any complaints against 
the rector, it was the duty of the priests to consider 
them. Next to the rector's, the office of procurator 
was of importance; he had charge of the external 
relations of the house, of the buddings, of receipts 
and purchases. In the larger houses a cellarer was 
also required. One of the most important officials 
was always the librarian, who not only was custo- 
dian of the books, but supervised the copying in- 
dustry and provided the materials for it. Other 
officials mentioned are a novice-master, a precentor, 
a sacristan, an infirmarian, a cook, a gardener, etc. 
For purposes of discipline a chapter of faults (as 
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distinguished from the occasional particular chap- 
ter for the discussion of the affairs of the com- 
muiiitjO was to be held at least once a week. First 
the youngest brother was to kneel in the midst 
and accuse himself of any breaches of the statutes 
or customs of the house; but (with the sober com- 
mon sense which characterized aU the regulations) 
he was not to presume to go beyond two. Having 
asked pardon for his faults, accepted the penalty 
imposed by the rector, and promised amendment, 
he returned to his place and the next in order 
followed. If the penalty of expulsion were in- 
flicted, in case of a grave offense, such as heresy, 
immorality, or theft, the rector decided how much 
the offender might take with him in addition to 
his clothes, which were always allowed. Besides 
these domestic gatherings, there were yearly meet- 
ings of representatives of a group of related houses. 
These, with the visitations, formed a means of 
keeping up an essentially united spirit in the ever- 
increasing circle of communities; they were insti- 
tuted soon after the death of Florentius, and took 
place on Low Sundaj’^, first at Zwolle and then in 
different places, such as Groningen, Hertogenbosch, 
and Emmerich. 

At the very foundation of the whole life lay the 
moderna devoUo, daily progress in communion with 
God, out of a spirit of love and a pure heart. The 
means to this were the knowledge of self, the con- 
tinual struggle to conquer the baser desires, to 
abase pride, to despise temporal things, to break 
down self-wiU. To this end were directed all their 
spiritual exercises, their early rising 

II. The and their hard work, their speech and 
‘^Modern their silence, their submissive obedi- 
Devotion.” ence. The man who asked to be 
received into the brotherhood could 
not but know that he “ desired a good work.^' That 
was the purpose of the care shown in admitting 
new members, the time of probation, the oversight 
of the novice-master, before they could be added 
to the list of the “ perpetual or “ canonical ” 
brothers. 

The life of each day was strictly organized. The 
bell rang at three each morning, and at half-past 
three all must be ready to rise and offer the first- 
fruits of the day to God in prayer and meditation. 
From that hour until nine at night, when the 
brothers went to bed, every hour (with the excep- 
tion of the periods for meals and recreation) was 
divided between work and spiritual exercises. The 
work was varied; the educated clerics spent a good 
deal of time in copying manuscripts, and many of 
the laymen learned the art from them, but there 
were all kinds of other tasks. Humil- 

12. Daily ity was especially insisted upon; it 
Life. was common for the Brethren to con- 
fess their sins not only to a priest but 
to each other, a custom which gave rise among 
outsiders to a suspicion of their orthodoxy. The 
spirit of submission in which they were taught to 
accept reproof and chastisement from superiors 
was shown also in the patient bearing of sickness or 
su fering, A regular feature of the life was the 
coHaMones or conferences — edifying discourses, fre- 
quently diversified by question and answer, or 


taking the form of a dialogue for a longer time. 
These were of two classes, one destined for outsiders 
to whom on Sundays and holidays the doors of the 
house were open, and always in tlie vernacular, 
the other taking place daily among the inmates of 
the house at the time of their midday or evening 
meal (the name probably coming from the use of 
the word collatio in the sense of a common meal). 

The life of the Brethren could never, as has been 
seen, have been a luxurious one; but its ordinary 
limitations did not suffice the devotion of some, 
who attempted to strengthen themselves still fur- 
ther against temptation and increase their power 
of despising temporal things by accustoming them- 
selves to specially poor and distasteful food, or by 
wearing a torturing hair-shirt. If they foimd their 
health* was being injured by these austerities, they 
thought of some other way to practise mortifica- 
tion and abandoned what had proved excessive — 
though this exercise of common sense, in the spirit 
of the time and especially of the relig- 

13. Tend- ious life of the time, was frequently 
ency to As- justified by an appeal to some vision 
ceticism. or revelation. The spiritual life of the 
Brethren was largely nourished on 
Holy Scripture, to the study of which a special 
section is devoted both in the Herford statutes and 
in the Rejormatorium vites clericorum. The quiet 
morning hours were consecrated to this, and all 
unnecessary running about was accordingly for- 
bidden. Systematic meditation on spiritual things 
was another feature; each day had its special sub- 
ject — Sunday the kingdom of heaven, Monday 
death, Tuesday the mercies of God, Wednesday 
the last judgment, Thursday the pains of hell, 
Friday the sufferings of Christ (which they were 
also to contemplate during mass), and Saturday 
their sins. From this practise arose many little 
books of written meditations, some of which, like 
the various Specula {monachorum, Bernardi, pec- 
catoTum), enjoyed wide popularity. 

Among the great variety of trades and occupa- 
tions by which the Brethren sought to provide for 
their own subsistence, and at the same time to have 
enough left over for works of charity, that of copy- 
ing manuscripts held an important place. Floren- 
tius had specially commended it to his immediate 
associates, who were principally clerics, as the most 
becoming for them; and the increasing practise of 
it became a permanent blessing to the Christian 
world. A large number of manuscripts are still 
extant, in private and public collections 

14. The of Holland and Bel^um especially, 
Copying of which were written in the houses of 
Manu- the Brethren. Those most frequently 
scripts, selected were liturgical books, the 
Vulgate, the Fathers, and works of 
spiritual edification. They had the custom also of 
compiling collections of the most striking passages 
from the books they read or copied, sometimes with 
the addition of reflections by the compiler. These 
anthologies {rapiaria) are not always written 
throughout by the same hand. Perhaps the work 
was taken up by another after the death of the first 
compiler, or several small collections were fused 
into one. The most diverse authors are met with 
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in them: some classical, especially Seneca; some 
patristic, most frequently Augustine, Bernard, and 
Johannes Climacus, to whom Gerson may be added; 
and some from their own circle, like Thomas a 
Kempis or David of Augsburg, the author of the 
Speculum monachorum particularly cherished and 
commended by Florentius. 

Such a life as has been described was the best 
defense of the Brethren against all attacks which 
could be made upon them. Even if there are some 
things in their system which seem to our minds 
exaggerated or objectionable, it is impossible to 
deny their importance to the Churches history. In 
attempting to sum up this importance, it is neces- 
sary to say at once that, with our fuller knowledge, 
they can no longer be described, in the way once 
customary, as precursors of the Reformation. 
None the less, their influence, both personal and 
corporate, was an inspiring and a purifying one. 
They took different ground from the already exist- 
ing “ religious communities when they showed 
that free-will offerings made in a spirit of devotion 
might serve God and one’s neighbor 
15. Their In- acceptably, from both the ethical and 
fluence and the social standpoints; that a life of 
Importance, piety was possible in the midst of 
daily labor and intercourse with the 
world in its lower and earthly as well as its higher 
spiritual tasks. Such separation from the world 
as they practised was not a flight in the false and 
one-sided conception of devotion and the service of 
God, but was intended to render positive service to 
human society. Their ideal of true inner piety, 
springing from the love of the heart, had a powerful 
influence on many who were merely externally 
members of the Church, especially such priests and 
monks as were performing their service in a mere 
formal spirit. To say nothing of their direct influ- 
ence on the clergy by education of young candi- 
dates for orders, they stirred up many a secular 
priest to a more faitliful care of souls, a greater 
diligence in imparting spiritual gifts by preaching 
and teaching. The conferences,” offering relig- 
ious instruction to the plain man in his mother 
tongue, had an effect that extended far beyond the 
walls of the houses; and the same is true of the close 
adherence to Scripture and its application to the 
practical details of every-day life. 

But the best preaching is that of example; and 
this spoke so eloquently to the people that every- 
where, except where hostility was stirred up against 
them by the jealousy of bad priests or monks, their 
life was revered. Municipal authorities, private 
citizens, parochial clergy were forward to help 
them in their work. After the Church had pro- 
nounced a formal approval of their work at the 
Council of Constance, bishops, card in als, and popes 
were desirous to assist it in every way, as by the 
granting of many privileges, even including special 
indulgences. 

The modem devotion ” which has been de- 
scribed, with its insistence on conversion and real 
sanctification, has been compared not altogether 
unjustly by Acquoy with Methodism,^ and by 
Ritschl with Pietism; but both comparisons are 
only true up to a certain point. The system of the 


Brethren was far more ecclesiastical than either of 
the others; the Word by which alone new life can 
be planted and nourished takes a less prominent 
place with them. Instead of it, they have their 
seK-chosen exercises and meditations. This is only 
natural, in view of the traditional church teachmg 
which, with their Semi-Pelagian scheme of salvation 
requiring absolutely their own cooperation, they 
fully shared. In their meditations 

16. Their the life and sufferings of Christ counted 
Limitations, more as an example and encourage- 
ment for their own trials than as the 
sacrifice for their sins and the sins of the whole 
world. Justifying faith, as the source of the new 
life called into existence by the grace of God, as the 
synthesis of religion and ethics, meant less to them 
than the process of sanctification. They lacked 
both the deep consciousness of sin ‘and the cer- 
tainty of faith in the healing grace that blots out 
sin. Thus they emphasized, indeed, the freedom of 
the will, but not that which makes it free, the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost through the Word; they 
stood out as a free association compared with the 
monasteries, but not free with the perfect liberty of 
the children of God. Attempts at reformation of 
Christian life in those days, whether of individuals, 
monastic communities, or the whole Church, thus 
remained restricted to the region of externals; they 
did not touch the heart of the matter. The long- 
desired reformation could not be brought about in 
the way offered by the Brethren of the Common 
Life. When Luther’s call to repentance and his 
preaching of faith penetrated into their houses 
some of them thought they had all that was re- 
quired in the inward reality of their devotion, not 
knowing the true freedom; others closed their ears 
to the proposal of what seemed innovations; others, 
again, were influenced by the intellectual power of 
the humanist forces that took the side of the Ref- 
ormation; and some few, like the brothers of Her- 
ford, gave themselves up to the gospel of free grace, 
winning Luther’s word of praise that he could 
gladly suffer such houses, and wished there were 
more of them. But nearly all the communities 
began to decay from this time; and as the old ones 
were dissolved new ones did not arise to take their 
place. Their organization had not, on the one hand 
(as the Windesheim monks had always said), the 
security of vows and complete renunciation of the 
world; nor, on the other, was it adapted to ful- 
filling the high demands of the spiritual life, on the 
plane on which the Reformation, following the 
Word of God, had set it; the old bottles could not 
be filled with the new wine. 

A word remains to be said of their more specif- 
ically educational and intellectual influence, which 
was considerable and excellent, although it has been 
often misunderstood. The old view, represented 
by Cramer, Von Raumer, and Kammel, ascribed to 
them a very far-reaching effect upon the school 
system and upon the improvement of the curricu- 
lum and the methods of teaching. But careful 
recent investigation shows that this was much exag- 
gerated. There were not many places where the 
schools belonged to the Brethren or were under 
their direction. Most of the houses educated only 
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young candidates for orders; they seldom supplied 
teachers to the public schools except in special 
cases. Nor did they possess a particular educa- 
tional method of their own, outside of 
17. Their In- the general principles followed in their 
fluence on houses. Their influence, in fact, was 
Education, mainly that of their sincere Christian 
Literature, piety, which had its effect on all who 
and Art. came within their sphere. In this 
way, beginning with Groote himself 
and his relation with Petrarch, as well as his own 
humanistic studies, a friendship sprang up between 
them and the leading German humanists which had 
notable restilts. Men lilce Cela, Hegius, Sinthis, 
and Arsenius at Rostock imbibed from the Brethren 
a simple Christian piety which was one of the great 
causes of the difference between the tendency of 
German and Italian humanism. In this sense both 
the Reformation and the liberation of the sciences 
which proceeded from it were indebted to the 
Brethren. They were not hostile to art; their 
churches were adorned to the best of their power, 
and in miniature-painting they have left some 
creditable results. From the literary standpoint, 
their own productions, whether original or com- 
piled, are mainly in the department of ascetics. 
Poetry occasionally found a home among them; 
and Heinrich of Alkmar, the author of Reineke Vos, 
came from the Zwolle house. Of special importance 
to popular culture is the fact that they showed a 
strong tendency to write in the vernacular or to 
make translations into it. Besides the Scriptures 
and other spiritual works (e.g., a German verse 
translation of the “ Imitation ” made at Cologne), 
they circulated numerous books in the vernacular 
of a historical or otherwise educational nature; in 
the earlier period they engaged not only in the 
copying of manuscripts, but also in the work of 
adorning them with miniatures and illustrations, 
and even of preparing the parchment for them, and 
of arranging libraries; and with the invention of 
typography, not a few houses set up presses and 
sold printed books, thus contributing in a new 
way to the general spread of learning. 

L. Schulze. 
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COMMON PRAYER, BOOK OP. 

Early Forms (§ 1). 

First Prayer-book of Edward VI. (§2). 

Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. (§3). 

Liturgy of Elizabeth (§ 4). 

Last Revision (§5). 

Irish and Scotch Prayer-books (§ 6). 

American Prayer-book (§ 7). 

The Book of Common Prayer is the only oAScial 
service-book used in the Church of England and 
its affiliated bodies. Although the sendee-books 
of the English Church before the Reformation 
were mostly in Latin, English primers, origina- 
ting, probably, in still simpler manuals of great an- 
tiquity, were in use at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The Portiforium secundum usum Sarum, 
or “ Primer of the Salisbury Use ” (c. 1400), is 
clearly the basis of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and contains in English: (1) Matins and Hours of 
our Lady; (2) Evensong and Compline ; (3) The 
seven penitential psalms; (4) The fifteen gradual 
psalms; (5) The Litany; (6) Placebo; (7) Dirige; 
(8) The psalms of commendation; (9) Pater noster; 
(10) Ave Maria; (11) Creed; (12) The ten com- 
mandments ; (1 3) The seven deadly sins. Marshall's 
Prymer (ante 1530 and 1535) and Hilsey's Prymer 
(1539), set forth at the command of 
I. Early Cromwell, led the way, with others, 
Forms, for The Prymer Set Forth by the King^s 
Majesty (1545), which omits Nos. 4, 6, 
10, and 13 of the aforesaid contents, but makes 
several additions as of the Calendar and certain 
godly prayers." The Litany contains petitions re- 
questing the prayers of angels, saints, and mar- 
tyrs, and to be delivered from the tyranny of the 
Church of Rome; and the Dirige has prayers for the 
dead. The former was compiled by Cranmer from 
the old litanies and the litany prepared by Me- 
lanchthon and Butzer in 1543 for Herman (q.v.) of 
Wied, archbishop of Cologne. Before the Prymer 
of 1545, convocation had authorized, in 1537, The 
Godly and Pious Institution of a Chrysten Man, con- 
taining the Lord's Prayer, Hah Mary, Creed, dec- 
alogue, the seven sacraments, etc., and in 1543 the 
same, corrected and altered, entitled A Necessary 
I)octrine and Erudition for any Chrysten Man. The 
former was called The Bishops' Book the latter, 
‘*The Bang's Book"; and both, with thB Articles of 
1536, contain the authoritative opinions of the 
Church of England during Hemy VIII. 's reign, 
and exhibit, on the whole, a retrogression in matters 
of doctrine. A commission, appointed in 1547 to 
revise the church-service, published March 8, 1548, 
as a first instalment, The Order of the Communion, 
framed in ita* new portions on Herman's Consulta- 
tion, from which the Exhortation, the Confession, 
and the Comfortable Words are derived. It was 
a tremendous step in the direction of reform; for 
it ordered the communion to be sole m n i zed in 
English, and restored the cup to the laity. 

The First Prayer-book of Edward VI., pub- 
lished June 9, 1549, differed from the Prayer-book 
now in use as follows: Matins and Evensong began 
with the Lord's Prayer, and omitted aH prayers 
after the third collect. The Litany contained a 
petition for deliverance from the tyranny of the 
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bishop of Rome, while it omitted the invocations 
formerly addressed to the Virgin and other saints. 
The Communion Office began with an introit, and 
omitted the Decalogue; the Virgin was mentioned 
by name in the praise given for the saints; the 
sign of the cross was used twice in the consecration 
of the elements, and the formula of administration 
contained only the first clause of that 

2. First now in use; water was mixed with 
Prayer- the w’ine. In the Baptismal Office 
hook of forms for exorcism, anointing, and 
Edward VI. trine immersion were provided. In 
the offices for Co7ifiTmation, Matri- 
mony , and the Visitation of the Sick the sign of the 
cross was retained; in the first, the candidate made 
no promise, in the second, money was given to the 
bride, and, in the third, the sick might be anointed; 
the Burial-Service contained a prayer for the per- 
son deceased and a special service for communion. 
The Collects, Epistles, and Gospels were almost 
identical with those in the Sarum Missal; much of 
the new matter introduced was taken from Her- 
man's Consultation, The ordinal, entitled The 
Forme and Manner of Mahyng and Consecrating of 
Archbishoppes, Bishoppes, Priestes, and Deacons 
(1549), was published separately, and differed from 
the present office in requiring the chalice and paten, 
as well as the Bible, to be placed in the priests' 
hands, and the pastoral staff to be committed to 
bishops before the words, “ Be to the flock of Christ 
a shepherd." 

Th3 Second Prayer-book of Edward VI., pub- 
lished in 1552, went much farther in the Protes- 
tant direction. It introduced; (1) the sentences, 
exhortation, confession, and absolution at the 
opening of the sendee; (2) the Decalogue in the 
communion office; (3) the use of the Litany on 
Sundays. It omitted: (1) in the Communion- 
Service: the Introit, the name of the Virgin in the 
thanksgiving for the Saints, the sign of the cross in 
consecration, the invocation of the 

3. Second Word and the Holy Spirit, the admix- 
Prayer- ture of water with wine, and the first 
book of clause of the present form at the 
Edward VI. delivery of the elements; (2) in Bap- 
tism, the form of exorcism, the anoint- 
ing, and the trine immersion; (3) in Confirmation, 
the sign of the cross; (4) in Matrimony, the sign of 
the cross and the giving of money; (5) in the Visita- 
tion of the Sick, the allusion to Tobias and Sarah, 
the anointing, and the directions about private 
confession; (6) in the Burial-Service, the prayers 
for the dead and the Eucharist. The most impor- 
tant change referred to the presence of Christ in the 
consecrated elements as not differing from his pres- 
ence to the prayers of believers. As the influence 
of Luther's Service of 1533 colored the first Liturgy 
of 1 649, so that of Butzer, Peter Martyr, Valerandus 
Pollanus, and John h Lasco may be traced in the 
second Liturgy of 1562. 

The Liturgy of Elizabeth (1560) agreed substan- 
tially with the book of 1552, except " with one 
alteration, or addition of certain Lessons to be 
used on every Sunday in the year, and the form of 
the Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences 
only added in the delivery of the Sacrament to the 


communicants, and none other or otherwise"; and 
“ that such ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministers thereof shall be retained and 

4. Liturgy be in use as was in this Church of Eng- 
of Elizabeth, land, by authority of Parliament, in 
the second year of King Edward VI., 
until other order shall be therein taken, etc." 
(1 Eliz. c. 2, April 2S, 1559). The prayers for 
the queen, and for the clergy and people, and the 
collect, “ 0 God, whose nature,” etc., were intro- 
duced, but placed at the end of the litany; and 
one of two collects for the time of death was omitted. 
Some further changes were made early in the reign 
of James L, including the addition of forms of 
thanksgi\dng on various occasions and of questions 
and answers on the sacraments in the catechism 
(see Hampton Court Conference). 

In 1645 (Jan. 3) Parliament took away the Book 
of Common Prayer, and established the Directory, 
which rejected the Apocrypha, discontinued private 
baptism, sponsors, the sign of the cross, the wedding- 
ring, and private communion, removed the com- 
munion-table into the body of the church, abolished 
saints' days and vestments, the burial-service, and 
the public recitation of the Decalogue and of the 
creeds, though the Decalogue and the Apostles' 
Creed were subsequently supplied. 

The last revision of the English Prayer-book was 
made in 1662. Among the important changes were, 
{!) the extracts from the Bible — except the Psalter 
(which is Coverdale's text of 1539), the Decalogue, 
and the sentences in the communion-service — 
give the text of the Authorized Version; (2) the 
separate printing of the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, with the introduction of the 
last five prayers from the Litany, and of the Oc- 
casional Prayers, augmented by a 

S. Last second prayer for fair weather, the 
Revision, two prayers for the ember weeks, the 
prayers for Parliament and All Condi- 
tions of Men, as well as the General Thanksgiving, 
and a thanksgiving for restoring public peace at 
home; (3) some new collects, epistles, and gospels 
were supplied, and verbal changes made, such as 
“ church ” for “ congregation,” and “ bishops, 
priests, and deacons," for bishops, pastors, and 
ministers"; (4) the exhortations in the commu- 
nion-service were altered; the rubrics relating to 
the offertory, the placing of the bread and wine on 
the table, and their disposition, directing the form 
of consecrating additional bread and wine, and the 
covering of the elements, were added; the last 
clause respecting departed saints was added to the 
Prayer for the Church Militant; and in the Order 
in Council (1552), at the end of the office, the 
phrase corporal presence " was substituted for 
“real and essential presence”; (5) among the more 
important additions in the rest of. the book are the 
Office for the Baptism of those of Riper Years, the 
Form of Prayer to be used at Sea, new psalms in 
the Churching Service, and the last five prayers in 
the Visitation of the Sick. 

The Prayer-book of 1649 was used first in Ireland 
on Easter-day, 1551; and the Irish Act of Unifor- 
mity authorized a Latin version. The book of 1562 
not having been ordered for observance, the Irish 
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Parliament, in January, 1560, passed an Act of 
Uniformity, authorizing the Prayer-book set forth 
in England, and the Latin version 

6 . Irish and (made by Haddon) for the benefit of 
Scotch ministers unable to use English, and 
Prayer- because there was no Irish printing- 
books. press, and few could read Irish. The 

use of the Book of 1662, approved by 
the Irish Convocation (August-November, 1562), 
was enjoined by the Irish Parliament in 1666. 
Since the disestablishment of the Irish Church in 
1870, a revision of the Prayer-book has been made, 
strongly “ evangelical in tendency. In Scotland 
the Prayer-book had been in general use in the 
time of Elizabeth (between 1557 and 1564); but 
the Scottish bishops being averse to the adoption 
of the English Book, urged by James I., in the 
next reign framed a book of their own on the 
English model, with certain variations, which, 
though sanctioned by royal authority and printed, 
never came into general use. The English Book, 
except the Communion Office (framed upon the 
Book of 1549), is now used by most of the ministers 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland; but the 
Scottish Communion Office is still preferred in many 
places. 

The American Prayer-book is framed closely 
upon the model of the English book, and was the 
work of three successive General Conventions 
(1785, 1786, 1789). It was adopted substantially 
in its present form by the General Convention of 
1789, with many variations from the English book, 
of which the following are the most 

7 . American important: it entirely omits the Atha- 
Prayer- nasian Creed, the Absolution in the 

book. Visitation Office, the Magnificat and 
the Nunc dimittis, the Commination, 
and the versicles after the Creed; it leaves optional 
the use of the cross in baptism, of the words “ He 
descended into hell in the Creed, of the Gloria 
Patri between the Psalms, and altogether con- 
siderably enlarges the discretionary power of the 
minister. It adds to the number of the Occasional 
Prayers also a form of prayers for the Visitation of 
Prisoners, a form of prayer, etc,, for the Fruits of 
.the Earth, a form of Family Prayers. A form for 
Consecrating Churches (resembling that published 
by Bishop Andrewes) was provided in 1795, and 
an Office of Institution in 1804. The change of 
‘^Absolution’’ into “Declaration of Absolution,” 
of “ verily and indeed taken ” into “ spiritually 
taken” (Catechism), and the permission of using 
an alternative formula instead of “Receive the 
Holy Ghost,” etc. (Ordinal), are as significant as 
the introduction of the prayers of invocation and 
oblation in the Communion Office, which was in- 
sisted on, as rendering the liturgy more in accord- 
ance with primitive models, by the Scottish bishops 
m the Concordat drawn up prior to their conse- 
cration of Bishop Seabury. The changes rendered 
necessary by poHtical and local causes need not be 
mentioned: in the Thirty-nine Articles, the eighth 
does not mention the Athanasian Creed, the twenty- 
first is omitted, and the thirty-fifth printed with* a 
proviso. 

A strong desire arose in the latter part of the 


nineteenth century for a revision in the direction 
of liturgical enrichment and increased flexibility, 
which resulted, after careful consideration at three 
General Conventions, in the final adoption in 1892 
of a considerable number of changes, many of which, 
as the restoration of the Magnificat and Nunc 
brought the book into closer harmony both 
with the English and with the earlier models. See 
Litttrgics; Lititrgicai* Formulas; and Thirtt- 
ifiNE Articles. 

J. I. Mo^fBERT. 

Bibliography: Reprints or facsimile reproductions which 
are noteworthy are: Book of Common Prayer from file 
original MS. attached to Gie Act of Uniformity of 1662^ 
London, 1892; Book of Common Prayer of 1549^ facsimile, 
ib. 1896; Prayer Book of Queen Elizabefii, , . . from 
Originals, ib. 1898; First Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
ib. 1903, 1905; Second Prayer Book of King Edward VI., 
ib. 1905. CJonsult: J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, ib, 1890; E. Cardwell, The Two Books of 
Common Prayer set forth ... in file Reign of Edward 
VI., ib. 1862; C. E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, ib. 1878; W. M. Campion and W, J. Beaumont, 
Prayer Book Interleaved, ib. 1880; W. MaskeD, Andeni 
Liturgy of the Church of England, ib. 1882; A. T. Wirg- 
mann, The English Reformation and the Book of Common 
Prayer, 1531-1662, Milwaukee, 1887; F. A. Gasquet, 
Eward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer, London, 1891; 
J. Comford, Book of Common Prayer with Explanatory 
Notes, ib. 1897; J. 0. Jones, Concordance to the Book of 
Common Prayer, Philadelphia, 1898; J. Dowden, Work- 
manship of the Prayer Book, London, 1899; L. Pullan, 
Hist, of the Book of Common Prayer, ib. 1900; E. Daniel, 
Prayer-Book; its HisUn'y, Language and Contents, ib. 
1901; H. Gee, Elizabethan Prayer Book and Ornaments, 
ib. 1902; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, New Hist, of the 
Book of Common Prayer, ib. 1905; A. R. Fausset, Guide 
to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer, ib. 1904; M. 
McColl, The Royal Commission and the Ornaments Rubric, 
ib. 1906. 

On the American Prayer-book consult: C. M. Butler, 
Hist, of Book of Common Prayer, New York, 1880; J. H. 
Garrison, The American Prayer Book, its Principles and 
the Law of its Use, Philadelphia, 1887; C. E. Stevens, 
Genesis of the American Prayer Book, New York, 1893; 
W. R. Huntington, Short History of file Book of Common 
Prayer, ib. 1898. 

communicatio idiomatum. 

Doctrine before the Reformation (§1). 

Luther (§ 2). 

Brena, Chemnitz, and their Followers (§ 3). 

The Formula of Concord (§ 4). 

Later Lutheran Theology (§ 5). 

In Lutheran dogmatics Communicatio Idioma- 
tum (“ communication of the attributes or prop- 
erties ”) is a term referring to the relation between 
the divine and the human nature as united in the 
one person of Christ. The thought which it ex- 
presses aims to establish the connection between 
the unio 'personalis and the communio naiurarum. 
Having for its purpose to illustrate the undivided 
personal life and work of the God-man on the basis 
of the twofold nature united in him, it stands in 
the closest connection with the historical appearance 
of Jesus, since it undertakes to give the final dog- 
matic declaration concerning the person of Christ. 

The doctrine starts with the assertion that by 
virtue of the incarnation of the Son of God as the 
second person of the Divine Trinity there exists an 
undivided subject of the God-man by virtue of the 
initiative of the Logos assuming the human nature 
so that both natures, the divine and the human, 
are indissolubly and perfectly connected with one 
another in personal unity. The dogmatic formu- 
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lation of the ancient Church limited itself to fixing 
the fact of the incarnation — one divine-human 
person (Gk. hen prosopon or mia hypostasis) of 
perfect and like essence with God 

1. Doctrine according to the divine nature, of per- 
before feet and like essence with man accord- 

the Ref- ing to the human nature, vindicating 
ormation. the integrity of both natures in the 
union and within the personal unity 
and retaining its plainly indissoluble connection 
(Chalcedonian Statement of 451). When the 
question as to the natures of the God-man turned 
into that concerning the will and volition in the 
Monothelitic controversy, it was natural that the 
statement of the integrity and absolute connection 
already made concerning the natures should also 
be extended to the ihel^ata and energeio, as ad- 
hering to the natures, constituting their essence 
(Constantmopolitan Creed of 680-681; cf. R. See- 
berg, DogmengescMchte, i., leipsic, 1895, pp. 221- 
222 , 230). John of Damascus tried to define more 
clearly the communication of the properties. By 
virtue of the “ penetration (Gk. perichGresis) of 
both natures in the personal unity each commu- 
nicates to the other of its own, and it may therefore 
be said: the Lord of glory was crucified,^’ and on 
the other hand: “this man is uncreated” (De 
fide orthodoxa, iii. 3-4). The penetration proceeds 
indeed from the deity (iii. 7, end), but after the 
divine nature has once penetrated the flesh it 
allows also the flesh to penetrate it. The pene- 
tration is so far mutual; the human, without abro- 
gating its essence, becomes divine, the human 
knowledge of Christ is enriched with all wisdom, the 
human will becomes almighty by means of the 
permeating divine will, the flesh making ahve. An 
advance in this direction in medieval scholasticism 
was the less possible as the notion of God became 
more and more opposed to everything changeable, 
creature-like, human, and as the disinclination 
grew to revise the foundations on which rests the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum. 

It was with no theological scientific interest, but 
to help faith, that Luther from the very start em- 
phasized the fact that the Son of God had assumed 
so much of our flesh and blood that we have now 
become one flesh with him. To this end he em- 
phasized the truly human being and human devel- 
opment of Christ, without limiting thereby the 
divine essence of the Logos; every- 

2 . Luther, thing that Christ does or suffers he 

refers back as being done and suffered 
by God, but without an equal extension to both 
natures. Starting with the unity of the God-man, 
he went so far in the assertion of the union of 
natures and the communication of the properties 
that he supposed that the divine nature gives its 
property to the human, and again the humanity also 
to the divine nature. Influenced especially by 
the controversy over the Lord^s Supper, he gave 
the human nature of Christ a share in the illocal 
existence of the Logos, and this since the unity of 
persons on which this communication rests exists 
from the moment of the incarnation. 

The Wtirttemberg theologians, headed by Johann 
Brenz, took up Luther’s conception most decidedly 


and carried it to its logical conclusion, viz., that by 
means of the personal union of both natures in the 
incarnation the humanity of Christ is also every- 
where where the di\dnity is, so that all communi- 
cation of the natures and their properties actually 
existed with this accomplished unity; and that 
for the subsequent exaltation of Christ there re- 
mained only the emerging and mani- 

3 . Brenz, festation of what actually existed. 
Chemnitz, Hereby the truth of the human nature 
and their and development was the less ob- 

! Followers, scured, since they retained not only 
the statement “ God has suffered and 
died,” but also advanced to the assertion that even 
the divine nature has in its way taken part in the 
suffering of Christ. “ The properties and acts of 
these natures have their condition, that one com- 
municates its properties or acts to the other, which 
is called the ‘ communicatio idiomatum ^ ” (Brenz, 
De lihello Bullingeri, p. 105). The Lower Saxon 
theologians, headed by Martin Chemnitz, shrank 
from this logical carrying out of the unity of person 
with reference to the communion of the natures 
and their properties, and endeavored to maintain 
in spite of the unity of the person the lasting dif- 
ference of the natures as well as that of the two 
states of Christ. But this does not mean that an 
essential difference existed between the Saxon and 
Swabian doctrine with reference to the supposi- 
tions and foundations themselves. For Chemnitz 
himself expressly denied that the hypostatic union 
or the personal indwelling of the entire fulness of 
the deity in the assumed human nature had become 
“ in the course of years, progressively greater, closer, 
fuUer, and more perfect,” and rather asserted this 
indwelling “ from the first moment of the hypostatic 
union ” (De dudbus naturis, p. 216), and most 
decidedly declared against the assumption that 
God can be placed somewhere without placing 
there also the humanity assumed by him (p. 203). 

The statement of the doctrine of the communv- 
catio idiomatum as developed in the Formula of 
Concord is thus plainly unintelligible in all points, 
if detached from the immediate interest of faith. 
Starting therefore with the so-caUed propositiones 
personates (God is man, man is God) concerning 
which, according to the statement, no difference 
existed between the Philippistic and the Swiss theo- 
logians, they proceeded to the statement of the 
communicatio idiomatum based upon the generally 
acknowledged personal union of the natures and to 
be interpreted by it. They asserted first the genibs 
idiomaticum, that kind of communi- 

4 . The cation of properties whereby the 
Formula common properties are to be ascribed 

of Concord* to the person of the God-man with 
distinction of the natures. For ex- 
ample, the son of God was bom according to the 
human nature, the son of man is almighty according 
to the divine nature. Here, too, there was agree- 
ment with their opponents, but the difference of the 
meaning which was discerned in the expression 
results from this, that on the part of the Reformed 
this communicatio was only considered as a dialeo 
tiea pToedicaUOf not as a realis communicatio. 

It is evident that in the confession of the Lutheran 
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Church the question was not decided, whether and 
in what respect all divine attributes of the divine 
nature were communicated to the human, but that 
the attempt was made merely to point out those 
properties whose communication was immediately 
connected with the reality of the work of redemption 
and the functions of Christ based thereon {SoUda 
DeclaratiOj viii. 55). Concerning the manner of 
the communication they were satisfied to assert 
that it really took place, but without fusion and 
equalization of the natures, after the manner of 
personal union (viii. 63-64). The immediate in- 
terests of faith at the time, according to which the 
statement must be interpreted, were thus satisfied, 
and they were satisfied also by knowing that the 
divine omnipotence, power, majesty, and glory 
showed themselves in, with, and through the 
assumed human nature, ^'when and how it seemed 
good to Christ,” namely where his office “ as me- 
diator, head, king, and high priest ” required it 
(cf. viii. 78). And this irrespective of the general 
statement that wherever the person of Christ is 
it is as God and man (viii. 82); for this statement 
also is not meant to be conceived of as an ab- 
stract one, but as one of Christian faith, for which 
the God-man is just this, since otherwise it would 
not consider him as being able to save (cf. F. H. R. 
Frank, Die Theologie der Konkordienformelj iii., 
Erlangen, 1862). 

The Lutheran theology which followed the 
Formula of Concord has contributed little toward 
advancing the doctrine of the communicatio idio- 
matum (cf. H. Schmid, Die Dogmatik der evange- 
lischen luiherischen Kirche, Gtitersloh, 1893, pp. 
226 sqq,, 234 sqq.). Wherever in modem theology 
the original position of the Church has been abol- 
ished — which necessarily led to the question per- 
taining to the communicatio idiomatum 
5. Later — ^that the second person of the Trinity, 
Lutheran hypostatically conceived of, in the 
Theology, act of incarnation assumed the human 
nature for a personal, from that time 
lasting and existing union, the question can be no 
more of further advancing that doctrine of the com- 
munication of the properties in the old ecclesias- 
tical sense. Modem Lutheran theology which par- 
ticipates in that old ecclesiastical suggestion has 
abided mostly either by the statement of the con- 
fession and the corresponding doctrine of the the- 
ology of the seventeenth century, or has endeavored 
to bring about the dogmatically necessary advance 
by revising and recasting more minutely the foun- 
dations on which rests the doctrine of the com- 
munication of the properties, especially by assu- 
ming a self-limitation, a kenosis of the Logos at the 
incarnation, without, however, a general agreement 
or adoption within the Lutheran Church. See 
Christology, VIII. R. Seebeeg. 

Bibliogbapht: Consult besides the works cited imder 
Christology by Baur, Bomer, Thomasius, Liebner, 
Bhlmia, Frank, Nitzsch, Lipsius, G^ss, Bxenz, Danseus, 
Heppe, Schneckenburger, and Hodge: J- Wigand, De 
ccmmunicatione idiomatum, Basel, 1568; H, E, Jacobs, 
Book of Concord, i. 519, 630, 632-633, 641, BhiladelpMa, 
1893; H. Schmid, Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelu^t 
Lutheran Church, Eng. transl., ib. 1889; Neander, Chris- 
tian Church, ii. 489, 501-602, iii. 169-162, 183, iii. 340. 


COMMUNIOIT. See Lord's Supper. 

COMMU NION OF THE DEAD : In the ancient 
church the custom existed of putting a piece of the 
eucharistic bread as viaticum into the mouth of 
Christians who by sudden death had been prevented 
from communing. The practise was prohibited by 
the synods of Hippo (393), third of Carthage (397), 
Auxerre (578), and the second TruUan (692). 
Balsamon states that bishops were given the Eucha- 
rist after their death, to protect them from demons 
whOe on their way to heaven. This idea was at 
the bottom of the custom. Later, a piece of the 
consecrated bread, instead of being put in the mouth 
of the corpse, was simply laid upon the breast, and 
buried with it. Gregory the Great tells {Dialogi, 
book ii.) how Benedict of Nursia did this in the 
case of a yoimg monk who had left his monastery 
and gone home without permission, lest the earth 
should refuse to harbor his dead body. The monk 
Yso relates in the ninth century that when the 
body of Qtb m ar, abbot of St. Gall, was moved, 
under his head and upon his breast were found 
roimd pieces of bread. Yso was ignorant of the 
object of the bread — showing how entirely the early 
custom had vanished even from memory. 
Bibliography: F. X. Kraus, Real-Encyklopadie der christ- 
lichen Alterthumer, ii. 885, Freiburg, 1886; Bingham, 
Originee, book xv.; Hefele, Conciliengesckichte, ii. 56; 
H. M. Luckock, Eucharistic Sacrifice and Intercession for 
the Departed, London, 1907; DC A, i. 535. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS: A dogmatic term, 
found in the Apostles' Creed, though not in the 
doctrinal formulas of the Eastern Church. The 
time and motive of its insertion in the ancient 
baptismal s^nnbol and the meaning originally at- 
tached to it are still matters of controversy among 
theologians. The earliest certain evidence for the 
inclusion of the words sanctorum cormnunionem in 
the creed is furnished by Faustus, bishop of Riez in 
the south of France, in the second half of the 
fifth century, from whose use it may be inferred 
that the clause was received as of unquestioned 
antiquity in the wide region repre- 
Early Tes- sented by Faustus, and that he knew 
timonies to no form of the creed without it. He 
the understands it specifically in the 
Formula, catholic sense of the word “ saint,” 
already pretty definitely established 
in his time, and refers it to the saints ia their state 
of perfection in the other world. Not much later 
are the pseudo- Augustinian sermons ccxlL and ccxlii., 
which quote the words as part of the creed, and 
interpret them as meaning communion with the 
saints who have died in the faith which we have 
received.” A still older, though not so well 
authenticated witness is that of the Explanatio 
symholi, composed, according to Gennadius, by 
Bishop Nicetas — probably not Nicetas of Aquileia, 
but one who lived at Remesiana in Dalmatia as a 
missionary bishop about 400, and was a friend of 
Paulinus of Nola. His words have evident ref- 
erence to the baptismal formula, and are important 
as showing a wider reception of the clause than 
could have been argued from Faustus alone. 
Here it seems to adopt the same interpretation aa 
that borne by the words of Faustus. This amounts 
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to saying that in the earlier period at which we know 
of the clause the only meaning assigned to it is a 
different one from that which it bears in modern 
Protestant theology — ^though this is not to say that 
it was introduced for the purpose of sanctioning 
the cultus of the saints and defend- 
Meaning. ing it against attack. The question 
is whether this meaning was borne 
by it at the time of its origin, which must have 
preceded the date already mentioned by a suffi- 
cient interval to allow it to attain the wide rec- 
ognition already seen. The words were certainly not 
used, before they became part of the creed, with 
reference only to the perfected saints in heaven, 
but rather to the fellowship here below of those who 
are sanctified in Christ, just as the Church on earth 
is called holy. The controversy between Augustine 
and the Donatists turned on the question whether 
the existence of the ecclesia saneta depended on the 
expulsion of all those whose character gave them 
no right to belong to it. And so Nicetas calls the 
existing Church, whose members are only later to 
attain the fulness of the communio sanctorum, a 
congregatio sanctorum. It is at least a plausible 
theory that the clause was originally put into the 
creed to express in the widest sense the fellowship 
of all the saints, existing already here and to be 
perfected hereafter; and that the narrower inter- 
pretation came in under the influence of the in- 
creasing cultus of those whom we now call the saints. 
This view would bring the clause into connection 
with the Donatist controversy; while the sectaries 
boasted of their communion of saints,” the catho- 
lic Church desired solemnly to testify to its belief 
in that same blessing, and its confidence of possess- 
ing it. But the theory is weakened by the fact 
that the North African Church recited the creed 
without this clause. The theory that communio 
sanctorum is a rendering of the Greek koindnia tSn 
hagiGn, holy things ” m the neuter sense, as in 
the versicle of the liturgy ta hagia toi$ hagiois, m&y 
be dismissed. 


It is worth remarking that the Roman Catholic 
Church, strongly as it presses the veneration of the 
saints in the narrower sense, has never confined 
itself to this meaning in its interpretation of the 
clause, but is rather inclined (as in the Catechismus 
Romanus) to expound it as an expansion or com- 
plement of the preceding Holy Catholic Church.” 
To this communion belong the members of the 
Church on earth (the Church militant), those in 
purgatory (the Church patient), and 
Roman the saints in heaven (the Church Tri- 
Catholic In- umphant). The communion is em- 
terpretation. phasized by the prayers which the 
last-named offer for their brethren on 
earth and in purgatory, and by the doctrine of the 
treasure of the merits both of Christ and the saints 
which are available for the Church on earth. In a 
somewhat similar manner Luther explains the clause 
under discussion as an alternative expression for 
“ Holy Catholic Church,” translating it rather as 
“ the fellowship of the saints he understands, 
however, different terms for the sharing of the 
blessings, and knows nothing of saints in the narrow 
sense. The older Lutheran theologians followed 
this view; and the Calvinist confessions do not 
differ widely from it, explaining that those who are 
sanctified in Christas fellowship are bound to a 
mutual sharing of all the benefits they receive 
from God. (J. KOsTLiNt.) 

BiBLioGRi.pHT: H. B. Wilson, The Communion of Saints, 
Oxford, 1851; W. B«de, The Communion of Saints, Lon- 
don, 1893. Discussions will generally be found in trea- 
tises on the creeds, such as: C, P. Caspari, Quellen zur 
Geschichie des Taufsymbols, Leipsic, 1866-75; H. Cremer, 
Zum Kampf um das Apostolicum, Berlin, 1893; T. Zahn, 
Das apostolische Symbol, Nuremberg, 1893; O. Zockler, 
Zum Apostolikwmsfreit, Munich, 1893; F. Kattenbusch, 
Das apostolische Symbol, Leipsic, 1894-1900; A. Hahn, 
Symbols und Olaubensreyeln der alien Kirdke, Breslau, 
1897; A. Hamack, The Apostles* Creed, London, 1901; 
A. C. McGifiPert, AposUea Creed, New York, 1902; KL, v. 
1621-22. 

COMMUNION OF THE SICK. See Lokl’s Sot- 
PER, V., § 2. 


L Theory, History, and Critioism. 

The Communist Theory (5 1). 

History C§ 2). 

Historical Examples (§ 3). 

Criticism (| 4). 

11. Communism in America. 

Type and Character of American 
Communism (§ 1). 

1. The Adonai Shomo. 

2. The Altruist Community. 

L Theory, History, and Criticism: The words 
cornmimism and socialism are often used synon- 
3 rmously; but this usage leads to confusion. As 
the opposite of individualism, socialism is merely 
the general view that, in the organization of soci- 
ety, the weKare of the whole shall take prece- 
dence of the rights of individuals. It 

1. The is not something absolute, but ad- 
Coanmnnistmits of degrees, according to the ex- 

Theory. tent to which it recognizes individual- 
ism. Communism, or collectivism, on 
the other hand, is a definite system. It is a theory 
as to the distribution of property in the interest 


8. The Perfectionists or Oneida Com- 
munity. 

9. The Separatists. 

10. The Shakers or the Millenmal 
Church. 

Origin and Early History (§ 1). 
Doctrines (I 2). 

Organization and Government (} 3). 
Eeligiotis Services. Present Statui 
( 14 ). 

of hu m a n i t y and morality, and forms a definite 
social and economic system. It demands the abol- 
ishment of private property and the ownership of 
all industries and utilities by the State. Property 
is divided into two classes: one of things intended 
for consumption— food, clothing, and the like; 
the other of things serving for production — k/nd, 
machines, factories, etc. According to commu- 
nism, the interests of society are best served when 
all productive property belongs to the commu- 
nity. The individual then is an employee of the 
State, and has a right only to those commodities 
that are apportioned out to him ^rom the common 


COMMUNISM. 

3. The Amana Society. 

4. The Church Triumphant, Kore- 

shanity. 

5. The Ephrata Community. 

John Conrad Beissel. The Build- 
ings (§ 1). 

Organization and Doctrines (5 2). 
Growth and Decline (5 3), 

6. The Harmony Society. 

7. Icaiia and New Icaria. 
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storehouse in remuneration for his contribution 
to the common work. The communist maintains 
that many of the existing economic evils would be 
removed by such a system. Production, he be- 
lieves, would regulate itself automatically; there 
would be no more crises caused by overproduction; 
and there would be no more strikes. Besides, by 
concentrating the industries the work-day would 
be shortened, thereby allowing more time for in- 
tellectual enjoyments. Poverty would disappear, 
and also the kindred evil, wealth. The source of 
all evil passions and crime, private property, would 
be removed. Jealousy, selfishness, egoism would 
be meaningless. The whole social and economic 
world would be unified; there would be only one 
government, and that by the people. The whole 
of humanity would form one happy family. Since 
the basis of this system is the equal enjoyment of 
this world's goods, it is evident that the kind of 
communism here described is thoroughly material- 
istic. It is to be distinguished from ascetic com- 
munism, in which it is contempt for things earthly 
that leads to renunciation of private property. 

History shows that the higher the civilization of 
a coimtry the more highly developed have been 
the forms of private property. Among 
2. History. Slavic peoples the land surrounding 
the village is stHl held in common. 
The Germanic peoples early divided the arable 
land; but in modem Germany forests have re- 
mained common property to a great extent, and 
likewise pasture-land till near the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Communism as a theoretical sys- 
tem first appeared among the Greeks, the most 
famous example being furnished by Plato's Re- 
public.” Aristotle recognized its impracticability, 
but believed that the use of private property ought 
to be regulated by law in the interest of the public. 
Similar reactions against the division of society 
into rich and poor are found in the Orient, where 
disdain of riches leads to renunciation of property; 
the Buddhist monks are particularly noteworthy. 
Christianity pointed a new way. True, Christ 
taught that earthly treasures are unimportant com- 
pared with things eternal (Matt. xvi. 26); but for 
this very reason both poverty and riches are of 
like import to the Christian. Both were consid- 
ered only from the standpoint of the moral dan- 
gers they bring with them. So far from commend- 
ing renunciation of earthly goods, Paul declared 
work and remunerative work fundamental for every 
Christian (Eph. iv. 28; II Thess. iii. 10); and Jesus 
emphasized the duty of faithfulness where private 
possessions are concerned (Luke xvi. 11). The 
New Testament teaches complete self-denial, but 
not communism; and to conceive of the first con- 
gregation in Jerusalem as communistic is to mis- 
understand both the passage describing it (Acts ii.- 

V. ) and Christianity (cf. O. Holtzmann, in ZKG, 
xiv., 1893, p. 327; Nathusius, Mitarbeitf p. 402; 

W. Koscher, Orundlagen der NaiionaLohonomie, 
Stuttgart, 1892, p. 199). The later communistic 
interpretation of Christianity was due to two 
causes: the taking up into Christian thot^ht of the 
heathen contempt for matter as such, and the sub- 
etitutioxL the Law for the Gospel. In its Chris- 


tian garb communism has been based upon asceti- 
cism, or upon greed disguised as asceticism, as 
with the Circumcelliones (q.v.) of the Donatist con- 
trovert (see Donatism). The idea that communism 
is ethically a higher form of possession than indi- 
vidualism was common in the Church throughout 
the Middle Ages. This made it easy for the Church 
to move the people t.j, surrender their property, 
[Strong communistic tendencies appeared among 
the medieval Waldenses, Apostolic Brethren, Beg- 
hards, and Lollards. !But the most important 
medieval communistic experiment was that of the 
Taborites (q.v.), the radical Bohemian 
S. Histor- party in the Hussite wars. Among 
ical Ex- the articles set forth by them in 1420 
amples. were the following: “ In these days 
there shall be no king, ruler, or sub- 
ject on the earth, and all imposts and taxes shall 
cease; no one shall force another to do anything, for 
all shall be equal brethren and sisters. As in the 
town of Tabor there is no mine or thine, but all is 
held in common, so shall everything be common to 
all, and no one own anything for himself alone. 
Whoever does so commits a deadly sin.” All were 
required to deposit their possessions in a common 
treasury. Later each carried on his own industry, 
but brought all the surplus product for common use. 
The more radical of the Taborites insisted upon 
commimity even in T\'ives (see Adaautes, 3 ; 
and Nicolaitans). At first the Bohemian Breth- 
ren (q.v.) required all who would enter their 
fellowship to renounce property and rank, and 
schism occurred (1491) when the dominant ele- 
ments decided to relax the conditions of member- 
ship in the body, in favor of nobles and gentry. 
In the early Refonnation time Thomas Munzer 
(q.v.), influenced by Nicholas Storch (see Zwickau 
Prophets), made a determined and enthusiastic 
effort to overthrow the existing order with its in- 
justice and oppression, and to establish a kingdom 
of Christ on earth, conceived of as communistic 
or semicommunistic. The revolutionary peasants 
(see Peasants' War) did not demand absolute 
community of goods; but the forests for timber, 
fuel, and game, the streams for fish, exemption 
from oppressive taxes, rents, and imposts, and a 
free enjoyment of the products of labor by the 
laborer were earnestly insisted upon. All of the 
Anabaptists recognized the obligation of contribu- 
ting freely of their means for the supplying of the 
needs of brethren, and many of them taught and 
practised a thorou^going communism. This is 
true especially of the Moravian Anabaptists, who 
established larger households, in which thousands 
lived in a communistic way under a general super- 
intendent. (Consult on medieval and sixteenth 
century communism: K. Kautsky, Communism in 
Centred Europe in the Time of the ReformatUm, 
London, 1897, and J. Loserth, Der Communismus 
der Mdhfischm Wiedertdufer, Vienna, 1894.) 

A. H. N.] 

In the sixteenth century the propaganda for 
communism assumed the form of ifiction. The 
most important work of this character was the 
Utopia (1516) of Sir Thomas More (q.v.). Com- 
munism in its present form may be said to have 
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begun in the party of the Mountain in the French 
Revolution, when Marat maintained that equality 
of rights leads to equality in enjoyment. Thus 
communism was robbed of its religious guise and 
placed upon its present materialistic basis. How- 
ever, the real father of modem communism was 
Saint-Simon (q.v.). His ideas were taken up by 
Fourier (d. 1837); Enfantin (d. 1864), who advo- 
cated community of women; and others, including 
Cabet (d. 1856), who founded communistic col- 
onies in America (see below, II., 6). Later Karl 
Marx (d. 1883) attempted to reduce the more or 
less obscure and idealistic thoughts of Saint-Simon to 
a cold logical system by deducing common owner- 
ship from the nature of property. The position of 
the radical social party in Germany to-day is 
founded upon the theories of Marx. A product of 
the latter-day communistic thought was Edward 
Bellamy's Looking Backward (1888). The philan- 
thropic aims of the later communism have at- 
tracted certain of the clergy, as they did earlier the 
contemporary of Saint-Simon, Robert Owen (q.v.); 
but the result is a new mixture of the ideas of 
Christian asceticism, based on a misunderstanding 
of the Gospel, with the materialistic desires of the 
multitude. A like tendency, with the same con- 
fusion of thought and result, appears in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Lamennais (q.v.) and other 
Frenchmen. The theories of Henry George (d. 
1896) differ from communism in essential points 
and are only allied to the latter. 

Like many other things, communism is beautiful 
in theory; but it does not work in practise. The 
successful control by the government 
4. Criticism, of isolated utilities forms no argument 
f,or the common ownership of every- 
thing. Granting that the entire industrial world 
could be organized under a single management, on 
what principle would the fruits of the common 
work be divided among the individual members of 
society? According to the needs of the individual, 
or the amount of his production? according to the 
number of hours employed, or according to the 
quality of his work, physical or intellectual? Such 
practical considerations show that thoroughgoing 
communism is only a theory. We are neither ma- 
chines nor slaves; yet such a system would, in 
effect, condemn the whole of humanity to penal 
servitude. There would be no longer any indi- 
vidual endeavor; for all articles of use, whether 
pig iron, potted bam, or poetiy, would be forth- 
coming at the command of some general commit- 
tee. Even a philosopher would be prohibited 
from spending his leisure hours in pleasant medi- 
tation; for in a communistic society all philosoph- 
ical problems would have been solved, and further 
speculation must be considered dangerous to the 
existi^ social organization. Such an offense would 
constitute a sort of lese-majesty. Arguments for 
co mm un i s m are superficial and can be met by a 
simple appeal to the nature of as a full moral 
agent. Communism based upon an equal enjoy- 
ment of this world’s goods is imchristian and is 
not supported by revelation. God makes men to 
differ from one another, and this fa.ct is recog- 
nized in the Bible. The institution of private 1 


property is supported by every passage in the Bible 
W’here property is mentioned; and, in fact, it is a 
postulate of Christian ethics. Is it not through 
accumulating that the Christian is to make himself 
a useful member of society ? 

(M. VON NATHTJSITJSt.) 

n. Communism in America: [Almost from its 
discovery America seemed marked out as the home 
of communistic experiments. The Jamestown 
charter (1606) included a provision 
Type and for a common storehouse, and the 
Character Pilgrims for a time maintained some 
of Ameri- features of communism. More direct 
can Com- and systematic attempts to embody 
munism. the idea in practise were the Labadist 
community in Maryland (1680; see 
Labadie, Jean db, Labadists) and the community 
of the Woman in the Wilderness ” in Pennsyl- 
vania (1694). It is significant of the hopes which 
were entertained concerning America that such 
communistic bodies as the Shakers, Harmonists, 
Separatists, Amana Society, and Icarians (see be- 
low) were growths transplanted from other lands. 
The teachings of Owenism, Fourierism, and Cabet- 
ism were tested here, as well as in later times those 
of Marx and his school. In many of these the re- 
ligious principle was central. Other efforts disre- 
garded the religious basis and were either purely 
social or a mingling of the social and economic. 
Some of those which started as religious move- 
ments became purely economic. Of early founda- 
tions only the Oneida Community, the Amana So^ 
ciety, and the Shakers are now in existence. Where 
the basis was the thought of a single mind empha- 
sizing personal idiosyncrasy, and where the essay 
was made in ignorance of vital and economic laws 
success could be only temporary. Division and 
dissension soon wrought the ruin of the experiment. 
Some of these essays at a commtmal life left their 
impress upon both life and literature. Such a one 
was Brook Farm, which figures in the works of 
Hawthorne, Alcott, and the New England writers 
of their time. The tendency of the last two dec- 
ades has been away from a strictly communistic 
and toward a cooperative type of society. The 
life of these experiments is not yet sufficiently ex- 
tended to afford basis for judgment as to the per- 
manence they will attain. The more important 
of them are the following.] 

1. Tlie Adonai Shomo ('' the Lord is there ”): 
A religious society holding the doctrines of the 
Second Advent, which existed in Massachusetts 
1861-96. Its founder, Frederick I. Howland, a 
Quaker of New Bedford, was converted to the Sec- 
ond Advent doctrine under the preaching of Will- 
iam Miller (q.v.) in 1843, Believing that he had 
received the gift of inspiration in 1855, he formed 
an association in 1861 with other like-minded per- 
sons, who settled in Athol and afterward in Peters- 
ham, Mass. The fundamental principles of the 
society as given by one of its presidents were: ''The 
Jesus, the Mystery of Christ, and belief in times of 
restitution of all things, of which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began; and that the elect, by grace through said 
faith, will attain to the Melchisidek priesthood, which 
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is after the power of an endless life.” All possessions 
were held in common; the seventh day was ob- 
served as the Sabbath, and the Lord's Prayer was 
presented as the offering of the morning and eve- 
ning sacrifice. Howland held also that the true fol- 
lowers of Christ had already begun the eternal life. 
The Adonai Shomo never had more than twenty- 
five or thirty members. It possessed 840 acres of 
land and a dwelling. It was chartered in 1876. 
In 1896, only one of its members surviving, the 
charter was annulled by the State Supreme Court; 
and in the following year the property was sold. 

W. H. Larrabbe. 

Bibliography: H. F. Hager, in Americdn Socialist, 1877; 

W. A. Hinds, American Communities, pp. 403-407, Chi- 
cago, 1908. 

2. The Altruist Community: A society occupy- 
ing a smaU estate at Sulphur Springs, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, 23 m. s. by w. of St. Louis, Mo. 
It was founded by Alcander Longley, who had 
been a member of the North American Phalanx 
(one of the most successful of the American com- 
munities based upon Fourieristic principles) and 
of the Icaria Community (see below, 7) and also a 
member and director in several cooperative stores 
and colonies. It allows equal rights and privileges 
to all its members, both men and women, in all 
the business affairs; and it makes no interference 
with the marriage or family affairs of its mem- 
bers, or with their religious, political, or other opin- 
ions. It carries on a poultry and gardening busi- 
ness. It has few members, but additional ones will 
be received as fast as they can be profitably em- 
ployed. The society has also headquarters at St. 
Louis, with a printing establishment where its 
monthly journal, books, and tracts are published. 

W. H. Larrabbe. 

Bibliography: W. A. Hinds, American Communities, pp. 

486, 487, Chicago, 1908; The Altruist, St. Louis (a monthly); 

A- Longley, What is Communism? St. Louis. 

3. The Amana Society: Located at Amana, 
Iowa. The origins of the society go back 
to the revived communities of the “ inspired ” 
in Germany in the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century (see Inspired, The). The an- 
noyances which the members of these revivi- 
fied congregations suffered at home because 
they separated from the State Church, refused 
to send their children to the public schools, 
declined to bear arms, serve in war, take oaths, 
and the like, led to their emigration to America. 
Under the lead of Christian Metz, Barbara Heine- 
mann (see Inspired, The), Coimcilor G. A. Weber 
of Lich, and a manufacturer of Ronneburg named 
MSrschel, they bought a tract of land near Buffalo, 
N. Y., where they built six villages, besides two 
in Canada. About 800 persons came during the 
years 1843-46. They gave their settlement the 
name Ebenezer, and engaged in agriculture and 
cloth manufacture. In 1854 a tract was bought 
on the Iowa River, on which seven villages were 
laid out, and the colony removed thither during 
the ensuing ten years. The community was in- 
corporated in 1859 as the Amana Society, under a 
constitution providing that all property should be 
held in common, that agriculture, manufacturing, 
and trade should fumish the means of sustenance. 


and that the surplus should be applied to com- 
munal improvements and educational and benevo- 
lent purposes. Metz was the head till liis death in 
1867, when he was succeeded by Barbara Heine- 
mann (who had married Georg Landmann). Since 
her death (1884) no member has received the gift 
of prophecy. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Amana Society 
is that “ God can now as well as of oLl inspire men 
to declare his word and will, and thus act as mes- 
sengers of di^dne teaching to the world.” This 
gift is not continuous, but is supposed to fall upon 
special persons. The utterances of all the society's 
prophets have been recorded and are read at the 
meetings along with the Scriptures. The doctrines 
of the Trinity, justification by faith, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the final judgment are incul- 
cated in the catechism. The Lord s Supper is cel- 
ebrated whenever inspired direction is given to do 
so, and then with peculiar observances; baptism 
is not practised. 

The basis of the communistic system is wholly 
religious. Persons joining the society surrender 
all their property and all claim to wages, and are 
promised in return board and dwelling, support in 
old age, sickness, and infirmity, and an annual 
allowance for clothing and other expenses. If they 
withdraw, they receive back what they originally 
contributed to the common fund. Marriage is 
permitted; but those who marry lose their stand- 
ing for a time. Membership is of three orders, of 
which the first includes the youth and probation- 
ers. A thorough inquisitorial examination of the 
spiritual condition of the whole community is held 
every year. The temporal government of the so- 
ciety is vested in a board of thirteen trustees, who 
are chosen annually by the male members. A suit 
brought for the dissolution of the Amana Corpo- 
ration on the ground of its carrying on a secular 
business was decided by the District Court in Iowa 
in 1905 in favor of the society. The society re- 
ports (1906) a membership of 1,770, and property 
aggregating in value $1,750,000. 

W. H. IA.RR4BEE, 

Bibliography: The society has issued A Brief Bistory of 
the Amana Society (Amana, la., 1900). Consult W. A. 
Hinds, American Communities, pp. 301-326, Chicago, 
1908; 0. Nordhoff, Communistic SomeUes of the United 
States, New York, 1875; A. Shaw, Life in the Amana 
Colony, in The ChautauQuan, viii (1888), pp. 300 sqq.; 
K. Knortz, Die wahre Inspirationsgemeinde in Iowa, 
Leipsic, 1896; R. Ely, Amana; A Study of Religious 
Communism, in Harper's Magazine, cv (1902), pp. 669 
aqq. See the bibliography of Inspired, The. 

4. The Church Triumphaait, Koreshanity: A 
religious society at Estero, Lee County, Fla., 
whither its headquarters were removed from 
Chicago in 1903. It was founded in Chicago in 
1886 by Dr. Cyrus R. Teed, who claimed to 
have experienced a spiritual illumination in 
1870, with a revelation of the system which he 
denominated Koreshanity (from Korcsh, the He- 
brew equivalent of his own name, Cyrus), while a 
practising physician of Utica, N- Y. The system 
is based on the Koreshan Cosmogony, which holds 
that the universe is a hollow sphere, whose ph^- 
ical body is the earth, and that men live in the in- 
side of the cell. The sun, moon, planets, and stars 
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are all within the globe. The earth is supposed to 
be eternal, a great battery continually renewing 
itself. Alchemy, rather than chemistry, is held to 
be true, matter and spirit to be interchangeable 
and interdependent. God is a personal being, in- 
vested with a trinity of specific attributes; Jesus 
Christ was God Almighty, and the Holy Spirit was 
the product of his transmutation or of the burning of 
his body. The coming of the Messiah is the fruition 
of an evolution through a succession of reincarna- 
tions. The dhdne seed was sown 1 ,800 years ago, 
and the fiirst fruit is another Messianic personality, 
who IS affirmed to be now in the vrorld, declaim- 
ing his scientific gospel. Reincarnation is the 
central law of life and identical with resurrection, 
which is reached through a succession of reem- 
bodiments. The origin and destiny of man are 
found in God. The standard of Koreshan purity 
is the virgin life of Jesus. The Bible is accepted 
as the best written expression of the divine mind, 
and its truth is demonstrated by Koreshanity. 
The Koreshan government has as its principal di- 
visions the Church Triumphant, the College of 
Life, and the Society Arch-Triumphant. There 
are also three gener^ orders: the investigative 
court, the marital order, and the communistic and 
celibate order, the last being the highest and most 
central of the three. The following of Koreshanity 
is estimated at about 5,000, and the property at 
8250,000. The town of Estero includes an area 
of 110 square miles. W. H. Larrabee. 

Bibliography: The literature of the society comprises: 
C. R. Teed’s Koresh. The Immortal Manhood; L. Page 
Borden, The Logos or Word Book; C. R. Teed and U. G. 
Morrow, The Cellular Cosmology, a series of pamphlets 
explaining the principles of the society, all published at 
Estero, and The Flaming Sword, the periodical of the 
community. Consult also W, A. Hinds, American Com- 
munities, pp. 471-485, Chicago, 1908. 

5. The Ephrata Community: A society founded 
in Lancaster County, Pa., in 1732 by John Conrad 
Beissel (b. at Eberbach, 12 m. e. of Heidelberg, 
Germany, 1690; d. at Ephrata July 6, 1768). He 
is said to have been converted in 1715, to 
have come xmder Pietistic influence, 
1. John and especially to have been affected 

Gottfried Arnold 
The * (Q*"^*)* III 1720 he emigrated to 

Building'S. America, intending to join the com- 
munity of the Woman in the Wilder- 
ness, '' on the banks of the Wissahickon; but 
finding that society no longer in existence, he 
joined the Bunkers (q.v.) in 1724. Later he 
became convinced of the duty of celebrating 
the seventh day as Sabbath and published Das 
BUchlein vom Sabbath (Philadelphia, 172S). He then 
withdrew from the Bunkers and adopted a soli- 
tary life in a cabin on the Cocalico' Creek, where 
he was joined by three men and two women. 
About this nucleus a community was formed, com- 
posed mainly of Bunkers, and in 1733 a conven- 
tual mode of life was formally adopted; buildings 
for the accommodation of the members were 
erected, of which those constructed in 1746-47 are 
still standing (near the borough limits of the pres- 
ent town of Ephrata, 19 m. s.w. of Reading). They 
were made entirely of wood, and the use of iron 


was long avoided in the entire life of the commu- 
nity. The sister house show^s the method of con- 
struction, being divided into some fifty cells, each 
about six feet long by five wide, containing a win- 
dow eighteen inches by fourteen and a door sixty 
inches by twenty, while under the w’indow was a 
bench about eighteen inches wide upon which the 
occupant slept with a block for a pillow. The 
halls were so narrow that they permitted the pas- 
sage of only one person at a time. The walls of 
the Saal, another early building, are still hung with 
charts, illustrated texts, and drawings made by the 
inmates in the early days, all done with the quill 
pen; and in the library are preserved manuscript 
hymn- and tune-books done not later than 1750. 

The community was organized upon a basis of 
voluntary celibacy, those who were married living 
apart. In the neighborhood gradually gathered 
a number of persons who accepted the 

2. Organ- religious principles of the community 
ization and except those of celibacy and commu- 
Boctrines. nism. Within the community the 
members assumed monastic names, 
and the founder was known as Friedsam and Gott- 
recht. A small tract of land was acquired, all the 
work on which was done by the members. In 
1740 the holding of property by individual mem- 
bers was declared sinful, and all who joined the 
commimity were required to surrender all they 
had to the common fimd; in 1786 this regulation 
was abolished. The religious mysticism, which 
underlay the society assumed that true Christian- 
ity could be attained only by overcoming the bonds 
of the flesh, and true wisdom was to be sought by 
union with the celestial Sophia, Man originally 
combined in one perfect being the male and the 
female elements, which condition, lost at the Fall, 
is to be regained in the body of Christ. To the 
attainment of perfect happiness there is necessary 
right living, purity of life, renunciation of self and 
of human love and marriage, meditation, and 
praise of Christ, all of which lead to the mental 
state where the celestial male and female elements 
shall be united. The New Testament was ac- 
cepted as the bond of faith, trine baptism was 
practised with the laying on of hands while the 
candidate knelt in the water, the Lord's Supper 
was celebrated on the evening of the Sabbath to- 
gether with washing of feet, and love-feasts and 
night services were held as occasion demanded. 
The community was opposed to the taking of oaths 
and to bearing arms, though the buildings were 
opened as a refuge after fights on the frontier, and 
after the battle of Brandywine the place served as 
a hospital with the members of the community as 
nurses. Compensation from the British govern- 
ment and from the State of Pennsylvania for these 
services was refused on the ground that it would 
be a temptation to worldliness. 

By 1740 thirty-six men and thirty-five women 
had united with the society. Its largest mem- 
bership is given as 300, While the society 
regarded agriculture as its principal business, it 
possessed the second printing-press set up in the 
State, had a paper miU, and also saw mills, grist 
mills, and other like enterprises. It furnished the 
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paper, and is believed to have printed and bound 
a part of the edition of Christopher Sower^s Bible, 
published at Germantown, 1743 (see 
8. Growth Sower, Christopher). The school 
and maintained by the brethren enjoyed a 
Decline, high reputation, and drew students 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore. The 
community was celebrated also as a musical center, 
and the foimder was a prolific writer of hymns and 
music. His Gottliche Liebe and Ldbesgetonej printed 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1730, are believed to be 
the earliest books of German poetry printed as na- 
tive productions in America. 

After the death of Beissel in 1768 the society de- 
clined; and in 1814 the remaining members be- 
came incorporated 'os the Seventh-day Baptists, 
German, receiving authority to hold the land and 
buildings in trust for religious and educational pur- 
poses. Their principles and practises are substan- 
tially those of the Ephrata Community, with the 
elimination of the communistic and celibate prin- 
ciples. They have congregations in the counties 
of Bedford, Franklin, Lancaster, and Somerset, 
Pennsylvania, a bishop emeritus, six active and 
two retired ministers, and about 250 members. 
They possess an estate of 110 acres, and the total 
value of all property is about $100,000. The num- 
bers are not increasing, and in 1907 one of the 
churches tmited with the Seventh-day Baptist Gen- 
eral Conference. - W. H. Larrabee. 

Biblioqrapht; Chronicon Ephratense: a Hist, of the Com- 
munity of Seventh Day Baptists at Ephrata, finished in 
1786, translated by J. M. Hark, Lancaster, Pa., 1889 
(carries the reader to the death of the founder); C. Nord- 
hoff, Communistic Societies, pp. 133—134, New York, 1875; 
0. Seidensticker, in The Century Magazine, vol. i., no. 1, 
1881; S. G. Fisher, The Making of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, 1896; J. F. Saohse, The German Sectarians of 
Pennsylvania. Critical and Legendary Hist, of the Ephrata 
Cloister and the Dunkers, Philadelphia, 1900; W. A. Hinds, 
American Communities, pp. 16-24, Chicago, 1908; A. 
H. Lewis, in The SahhaQv Recorder, Plainfield, N. J., May 
and June, 1906. 

6. The Harmony Society: Founded in Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana by Georg Rapp (q.v.), who 
came to America with a number of followers from 
Wiirttemberg in 1803. Five thousand acres of 
land were bought in Butler County, Pa,, as a site 
for a settlement, to which the name Harmony was 
given. Other followers of Rapp came the next 
year and the organization of the community was 
completed in 1805. The members placed their 
property in a common fund, covenanted to labor 
for the good of the community, and promised to 
make no demand, in case of withdrawal from the 
society, for compensation for their labor or that of 
their children. In 1807 they gave up inarriage; 
in 1818 they renoxmced the right of receiving back 
their origiu^ contributions in case of withdrawal, 
and the records of these contributions were burned. 

The site of the colony proving unsuitable m 
some respects, 30,000 acres of land were bought in 
Posey County, Ind., in 1814 and a new settle- 
ment was founded. Agricultural and manufactur- 
ing enterprises were undertaken on a liberal scale, 
and a considerable trade was built up. But xm- 
pleasant conditions developed, and the property 
was sold in 1824 to Robert Owen (q.v.), who es- 


tablished another community upon it. Rapp and 
his associates returned to Pennsylvania, and set- 
tled at Economy, on the Ohio River (17 m. n.w'. of 
Pittsburg), w’hich remained the home of the com- 
munity during the rest of its existence. In 1832 
the society suffered severe loss by the withdrawal 
of 250 members following a disafiected leader, 
whose claims it was deemed expedient to satisfy 
by the payment of upward of $100,000. 

While they were without any religious organiza- 
tion separate from their community and had no 
written creed except the Bible, the Harmonists 
made the salvation of their souls their supreme 
object. They believed that Adam was created 
in the likeness of God, androgynous; that he be- 
came discontented when God separated the female 
part from him, and this was the fall of man; that 
the celibate state is the more pleasing to God; that 
in the renewed world man will be restored to the 
dual Godlike and Adamic condition; that Jesus 
was bom in the likeness of the Father, a dual be- 
ing, and taught and commanded a community of 
goods. A cardinal point of their doctrine was that 
the coming of Christ and the regeneration of the 
world were near at hand; and one of their aims 
was to be in readiness for the event. All who 
sought admission to the society were required to 
make a complete confession of sins to one of the 
elders. 

The society declined rapidly during the later 
years of the nineteenth century. In 1890 the 
United States Census gave the number of members 
as 250; in 1900 there were nine. After a period of 
financial strain, of lawsuits brought by seceding 
members, which were decided in the society's favor 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, their 
property was sold in Apr., 1903. 

W. H. Larrabee- 

Bibliogeapht: W. A. Hinds, American Communities, pp. 
69-98, Chicago, 1908; A. Williams, The Harmony Soci- 
ety at Economy, Pa., Pittsburg, 1866; C. Nordhoff, Com- 
munist Societies, New York, 1876; G. B. Lockwood, 
Hew Harmony Communities, Marion, Ind., 1902; W. G. 
Davis, The Passing of the Bappists, in Gunton^s Magazine, 
xrv (1903), 20 sqq.; J. A. Bole, The Harmony Society, 
Philadelphia, 1904; F. Podmore, Robert Owen; a Bi- 
ography, 2 vols., New Y'ork, 1907, 

7. loaria and New Icaria: A society formed in 
1848 by French immigrants who settled in Texas 
under the leadership of fitienne Cabet, a French 
revolutionary agitator connected with the society 
of the Carbonari, author of several historical and 
socialistic works, and a member of the French As- 
sembly of 1831. His radical utterance against the 
French king and ministry led to his expulsion 
from France, but, in 1840, he returned and gained 
many thousand adherents to his socialistic theories 
through his fanciful descriptions in Le Voyage en 
Icark (Paris, 1842) of an ideal society in which all 
class distinctions were abolished and equality pre- 
vailed, and through their promulgation in the 
journal Le Populaire. In 1848 he purchased land 
in Texas for the purposes of a colony. The coun- 
try being wild and practically inaccessible, it proved 
unfit for the purpose. Homes were procured for 
the baffled and disappointed immigrants, several 
hundred in number, who had suffered great hardships 
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in fruitless efforts to establish themselves on this 
site, in Nauvoo, 111., then recently abandoned 
by the Mormons (q.v.). The society was aflOlicted 
with dissensions that resulted in several secessions 
and the founding of new colonies, which had only 
short lives. 

The community at Nauvoo removed to Iowa in 
1860, and was again involved in a controversy in 
which legal measures were employed. By a set- 
tlement in 1879, one of the parties remained on the 
site and retained the name, Icaria; while the other 
formed a new settlement, named New Icaria, on 
the Nodaway River. The older colony lived only a 
short time; while the community of New Icaria 
existed till 1895, when it was dissolved by the iman- 
imous vote of the twenty-three remaining mem- 
bers. 

The Icarian Community vras organized without 
any religious basis. Complete tolerance was given 
to individual opinion in matters of religion so long 
as its expression did not provoke dissension. The 
society was a pure democracy, in which a com- 
plete community of goods was contemplated. Di- 
rection was vested in a general assembly of all the 
members, whose decisions were carried into effect 
through officers elected annually. Transgressions 
of the principles, laws, and regulations of the com- 
munity were punished by public censure, depriva- 
tion of chdl rights, or exclusion of the transgressor, 
according to the gravity of the offense. 

W. H. Lareabee. 

Bibliographt: W. A. Hinds, American Communities, pp. 
361-396, Chicago, 1908; C. Nordhoff, Communistic So- 
cieties, New York, 1875; A. Shaw, Icaria. A Chapter in 
the Bist, of Communism, ib. 1884; J. Pnidhommeaux, 
Icarie et son fondateur Mienne Cahet, Paris, 1907 (a large 
volume of more than 700 pages). 

8. The Perfectionists or Oneida Community: 
Founded in 1845 by John Humphrey Noyes (b. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 6, 1811; d. at Niagara Falls, 
Canada, Apr. 13, 1886). He was graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1830, studied theology at 
Andover and Yale, and was licensed as a Congre- 
gationalist minister about 1833. Avowing a belief 
that the second coming of Christ had occurred with- 
in a generation and professing the doctrine of Per- 
fectionism (q.v.), he withdrew from the ministry 
and retired to his home in Putney, Vt. There he 
established a Bible class, which grew into an asso- 
ciation of Perfectionists and was organized in 1846 
into the Putney Corporation. Adverse public 
opinion gradually developed especially against its 
views respecting marriage. In Nov., 1847, Noyes 
and other members withdrew and with new re- 
cruits settled in Central New York, where, in Sept., 
1848, a new community was formed, “ for the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom on the principles of 
heavenly ajssociation,” of which the renunciation 
of any claim to private property was one. The 
remainder of the Putney community joined them 
in June, 1849. Besides the main community at 
Oneida, N. Y., six branch societies were main- 
tained for a time, but all these were eventually 
given up except one at Wallingford, Coim. Agri- 
cultural and small manufacturing industries were 
carried on, and the products of the community 
acquired a wide reputation for excellence. 


The Perfectionists had a peculiar theory of the 
sexual relations which they called complex ma 
riage, and the marriage contract was regarded a 
an affair of the community. Couples were unitec 
temporarily according to their preferences under 
the supervision of the society, but a permanent 
exclusive attachment of one person to another was 
regarded as wrong. Children who had reached an 
age to bear separation from the mother were put 
into the children's house to be cared for by nurses 
during the day and returned to their mothers at 
night; later they were passed to a second depart- 
ment, and the mother resumed her place in the 
household. A unique feature of the society was 
a system of mutual criticism to which all were sub- 
ject, and in which all might take part. This con- 
stituted the principal means of discipline and gov- 
ernment. 

The pressure of public opinion against the doc- 
trines and practises of the Oneida Community be- 
came so strong that the community yielded and 
gave up the system of complex marriage in 1880. 
Finally, Jan. 1, 1881, the community organization 
was dissolved and the society was converted into 
a joint stock company. The Oneida Community 
was exceptionally well managed and enjoyed a 
prosperity and harmony seldom found in such en- 
terprises. At the time of dissolution there were 
306 members at Oneida and Wallingford and the 
new company started with a paid up capital of 
8600,000. The present capital stock is 81,200,000 
held by about 260 stockholders, of whom not far 
from 120 are connected with the factories or offices 
of the company. Employment is given to some 
800 people in addition to the resident stockholders. 

W. H. Larrabee. 

Bibliography: For history consult W. A. Hinds, American 
Communities, pp. 181-231, Chicago, 1908, 0. Nordhoff, 
Communistic Societies, New York, 1875; J. H. Noyes, 
Hist, of American Socialisms, Philadelphia, 1870; A. Est- 
lake, The Oneida Community, London, 1900; H. Dixon, 
New America, London, 1867 (a criticism to which Mr. 
Noyes replied in Dixon and his Copyists, Oneida, 1871); 
J. H. Noyes, Handbook of the Oneida Community, Oneida, 
1871. The doctrines of the community appear in the 
writings of Noyes — The Perfectionist, Putney, Vt., 1843- 
1846; The Berean, ib. 1847; Religious Experiences, 1860; 
On Scientific Propagation, 1873. From 1854 to 1874 the 
organ of the community was The Circular, 

9. The Separatists; A society of German origin, 
which settled in Zoar, Tuscarawas County, O., 
1817--19. The movement gathered first in Wiirt- 
temberg around Barbara Gnibermann, a Swiss 
refugee to Germany, whom those who separated 
from the German State Church (whence the name) 
accepted as their leader. On her death Joseph 
Baumeler (Bimeler; d. 1853) became the head o 
the movement, and, securing the aid of some Eng- 
lish Quakers in the persecution which followed, le 
the emigration of his followers to the United States, 
The first intention was not to adopt the commu- 
nistic principles, but the diversity of station among 
the members and the great inequality of means 
seemed to make this necessary. Marriage was dis- 
couraged in the beginning, but was adopted a few 
years later. The society reached its largest mem- 
bership about 1832 through immigration from Ger^- 
many, when it numbered about 500 persons. The 
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ojigmal enthtisiasgi continually declined and the 
society was finally dissolved. On Sept. 13, 1898, 
the property was allotted to the renaaining naena* 
bers, 222 in number. 

The articles of faith of the Separatists embraced 
belief in the Trinity, the fall of man, return through 
Christ to God the Father, and recognition of the 
Holy Scriptures as the ultimate authority. All 
ceremonies were rejected, all ecclesiastic^ con- 
nections and constitutions were repudiated, and 
^ch signs of respect as uncovering the head, bend- 
ing the knee, and the distinctions of courtesy in 
forms of address were reftised as according to mor- 
tals honors which were due to God. Membera were 
of two classes. Minors and those who had not signed 
the covenant constituted the first class, and were 
eligible to full membership on coming of age or 
after a year's delay following application. The 
candidate for the second class or full membership 
^signed a covenant giving up all his property, his 
present and prospective rights, titles, and posses- 
sions, to the society forever, and obligated himself 
to give obedience to the trustees. In the early 
period of the society the children were under the 
care of the trustees; but later they were left with 
their parents. The government of the commimity 
W£is vested in a standing committee of five members, 
under whom a board of three trustees directed 
business affairs. W. H. Larrabeb. 

Bxbliogbapht: E. O. Randall, Hist cf the Zoar Sodetyt 
Columbus, 0., 1899; C. NordhoH, Communistic SocietieSt 
New York, 1875; W. A. Hinds, A?fierican Communities, 
pp. 99-131, Chicago, 1908. The society issued Baumeler*s 
Works in three volumes, regarded as inspired, and also 
collections of hymns by Barbara Grubermann and Baumeler. 

10. The Shakers or the Millennial Church: A 
body of believers living in communistic celibacy, 
who hold their founder, Ann Lee (q.v.), to have 
been a prophetess inspired by God, and the doc- 
trines which she taught to be divine revelations. 
Their origin is connected with a revival that fol- 
lowed the demonstrations of the so-called French j 
Prophets in England (see French Prophets), who 
exhibited under religious excitement marked phys- 
ical manifestations. Some meinl)ers of the Society 
of Friends in Manchester, England, of whom James 
and Jane \\'ardley were the most 
1. Origin prominent, came under the influence 
and Early of the revival, and W’erc joined by 
History. Ann Ixx* and her parents. From tlieir 
movements und<T religious excitement 
these people w(tc calU‘d Shaking Quakers " or 
Shakers," They were subjecte<l to t>ersecution, 
and the loader and some of the members were 
imprisoned. On Jan. 5, 1702, Ann Lee married 
Abraiiam Standerin, a blacksmith, and became the 
mother of four children who died in infancy. She 
then learned that celibacy was the holy state, for 
proclaiming which doctrine she was sent to 
jail, where, in I77<h she experienced a vision 
of Jesus Ghrist, in which she claimed to have 
receiv’od a revelation ‘‘ of Christ's kingdom and 
glory, of rnan’.s loss, and the way of redemp- 
tion." From that time s!ie was acknowledged 
as a mother in Christ and called “ Mother Ann." 
In obedience to one of these revelations, she 


! came to America in 1774, with a few other mem- 
bers of the society. The band supported them- 
selves by labor for two years, and then settled 
in Niskeyuna, now Watervliet, N. Y. They at- 
tracted much attention, and prejudices were aroused 
against them, under the influence of which they 
were imprisoned, but were released by Governor 
George Clinton. A revival in the Baptist Churches 
of the vicinity brought additions to their number. 
Through numerous visitors from New York and 
the New England States to the settlement knowl- 
edge of Shaker doctrine w^as widely spread. Mother 
Ann, with five other members of tbe society, made 
a journey through New England of more thmi two 
years'^ duration, preaching and prophesying, but 
not without many trials and sufferings. After her 
death in 1784 she was succeeded by James Whit- 
taker, under whom the first Shaker meeting-house 
was built, at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y.; and he in 1787 
by Joseph Meacham, foUow’ed by Lucy Wright (d. 
1821), who were all active in founding other soci- 
eties in New England, New York, and the West. 
These new communities were generally the fruits 
of revivals, upon which the Shakers laid great 
stress. They were actively interested in the great 
revival in Kentucky at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. James Meacham with two com- 
panions set out on a missionary journey from Mt. 
Lebanon Jan. 8y'1805, and traveled on foot to Leb- 
anon, O.; thence into Indiana and Kentucky, where 
several societies were formed. 

According to one of its books, the Shaker Church 
rests upon the principles of virginal purity, Chris- 
tian communism, and separation from the workl. 
It holds that God is a duality, male and female; 
that Adam was dual, having bwn created in God's 
image; that all spirits are also dualities, male and 
female; and that Christ is the highest 
2. Doctrines. of spirits, appearing first in the per- 
son of Jesus, representing the niale, 
and later in the person of Ann Lee, representing 
the female element of God. It teaches that the 
religious history of mankind is divided into four 
cycles, which are also represented in the spirit- 
world, each of which has its appropriate heaven 
and hell. The first cycle included the antedilu- 
vians; the second, the Jews up to the coming of 
Jesus; the third, those who lived up to the appear- 
ance of Ann Lee; ami the fourth and last is the 
present dispensation, the heaven of which is in 
process of formation and will sujx^r.scde all other 
heavens. The Shaker Church is, therefore, the 
Church of the last dispensation; and its establish- 
ment marks the dawn of the day (jf judgment, or 
the beginning of Christ’s kingdom on earth. It is 
held, further, that the Pent(‘costal Churcli w’as es- 
tablished on right principles, that tlie Christian 
Churches rapidly and fatally fell away from it, and 
that the Shakers have returned to this perfect doc- 
trine and practise. The Shakers reject the doc- 
trines of the I'rinity, of the resurrection of tlie body, 
and of the atonement. They consider Jesus and 
Ann Lee <‘lders of the Church, to be respected and 
loved, but not objects of worship. They are spir- 
itualists, believing ful^v in the r(‘ality of spiritual- 
istic communications 
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There are three orders of membership. The 
first, the no^ntiate or outer order, consists of those 
who receive the faith, but choose to live in their 
own families. The second or junior 

3. order is composed of those who, being 
ization and under no charges or bonds to prevent 

Govern- their living in community, choose to 
ment. enjoy the benefits of that situation 
without entering into full member- 
ship. They retain the title to their property, 
though they may give the use of it for the time to 
the family. The third order is made up of those 
who become full members and dedicate themselves 
j)ennanently to the society. Should such mem- 
bers afterward withdraw, they take nothing away 
as a matter of right, but in practise ** no person 
who withdraws peaceably is sent away empty.” 
The government of the community is vested in a 
ministry composed of four eiders, two of each sex. 
Of the i^veral ministries, that of Mt. Lebanon, 
N. Y,, is recognized as the central executive of all 
the societies. Subordinate to the ministry are two 
male and two female elders in every fully organized 
community or family in each society, having charge 
of its spiritual affairs, and two deacons and two 
deaconesses subordinate to the elders and having 
charge of the temporal concerns. A Shaker village 
usually includes two or more families of thirty or 
forty persons each, living in unitary houses, hav- 
ing their own households, and being 

4, Beligious independent in domestic affairs. 

Services. The religious service includes ad- 

Present dresses, singing of hymns and an- 
Status, thems, and a characteristic rhyth- 
mical marching, accompanied by other 
movements, in which all take part. These ex- 
ercises are supposed to be a survival of move- 


ments characteristic of the founders of the society. 
The Shakers had at one time eighteen societies. 
The present number is fifteen, with about twenty- 
five families and about 1,000 members. No exact 
evaluation of their property has ever been made, 
but it is believed to be worth between $3,000,000 
and $5,000,000. W. H. Larbabee. 

Bibuographv: For list of Shaker literature consult J. P. 
MacLean, A Bibliography of Shaker Literature, Columbus, 

O., 1905. For the history consult; H, Elkina, Fifteen 
Yeare in the Senior Order of Shakers, Hanover, N. H., 
1853; F. W. Evans, Compendium of the Origin, History, 
Principles, of the United Society of Believers in 
ChrUfs Second Appearing, New York, 1S53; C. E. Robin- 
son. Concise Hist of the .. . Shakers, E. Canterbury. 
N. H., 1893; W. A. Hinds, American Communities, pp. 
32-68. Chicago, 1908; Anna White and Leila S. Taylor. 
Shakerism, its Meaning and Message, Columbus, O*, 
1904. For the doctrines and practises consult; F. W. 
Evans, ut sup,; idem. Second Appearing of Christ, Hos- 
ton, 1853, idem, Tests of Divine Inspiration, New Lebanon, 
18^; idem, Cdibacy from the Shaker Standpoint, New 
Lebanon, 1866; idem, Shaker Communism, London, 1871; 
Testimony of Christ's Second Appearing, 4th ed., Albany, 
1856; H. L. Eads, Shaker Sermons [Lebanon, N. Y.], 
1879. 

Bibliography of the general subject: Besides the works of 
Nordhoff. J. H. Noyes, and W. A. Hinds, mentioned under 
the societies above, all of which deal more or less with 
general features, consult: H. A. James, Communism in 
America, New York, 1879, V. Steccanella, Del Comunia- 
mo, Rome, 1882; L. Felix, Bntwickelungsgeschichte des 
Eigentums, Leipsic, 1883, M. Kaufmann, Socialism and 
Communism, London. 1883; E. de Laveleye, Le Socia- 
lisms contemporain, Paris, 1888; D. Bergstrom, Kom- 
munism och Socialism, Stockholm,] S90; A. Hauck, DerKom- 
munismus ttn christlicken Geicande, Leipsic, 1891; B. 
Malon, Le Socialisme inUqrnl, Pans, 1893, R. Pohlmann, 
Geschichte dee antiken Kommunismus und Soaalismus, 
2 vols., Munich, 1893-1901, K. Kautsky, Communism in 
Central Europe at the Time of the Reformation, London, 
1897; M. von Nathusius, Die Mitarbed der Kirche an dcr 
Losung der sozialen Frage, Leip'^ic, 1897, Phases of the 
subject are treated under Christian SoaAHSM and 
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I. Definition and Names, 

II. History of the Discipline. 

Reasons for Its Recent Origin (§ 1 ). 
Prejudice Peculiarly Potent (§ 2). 
Preparatory Work <§ 3) 

Max M uller and Recent Develop- 
ments (§4). 

HI. Aim and Scope. 

IV. The Methods Employed. 

V. The .Auxiliary Sciences. 

The Method of History (§ U. 

The Facts of History (§2). 
Comparative Mythology and Folk- 
lore t § 3) 

Other Allies ( § 4 ’ 

VI. The Results. 

1. In Pnmifive Religion, 

a. I*nmitive Religion in tbe Psycho- 
logical Sphere. 

Animism Defined (§ Ij. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

Idea of Soul, how Obtained (§ 2). 
Anthropomorphic Conception of 
Causation (§ 3). 

Incipient Dualism (§ 4). 

Magic — Natural, Mimetic, Sympa- 
thetic (§ 5). 

Metempsychosis (§ 6). 

Myth Defined (§ 7). 

Explanations of Myth (§ 8). 

b. Primitive Religion m the Social 

Sphere. 

Kinship (§1). 

Totemi^ra Defined (§ 2). 

Marks of Totemism (§3). 

Its Supposed Origin (§4), 

Its Ritual, the Mysteries (§ 5). 
Blood-Brotherhood (§ 6). 

c. Primitive Religion in the Ethical 

Sphere. 

Things Taboo ( § 1 ). 


Characteristics of Taboo (§ 2). 
Penalties of Breach of Taboo 
(§ 3). 

d. Primitive Religion in the Sphere 
of Cult. 

Communal Sacrifice (§ 1), 
Honorific Sacrifice (§ 2). 

Piacular Sacrifice (§ 3). 

Human Sacrifice (§ 4). 

2. In National and Universal Relig- 
ions. 

a. Dependence on Tribal Religion, 
b Common Feature.s. 

Psychological (§ 1). 

Social ('§2). 

Ethical <§ 3), 

Cultic (§ 4h 

c. Modifications Due to Ethnic or 

Local Differences. 

d. Parallel Lines of Development 


L Definition and Names: Scientifically con- 
sidere<i, “Comparative Religion ” is the second of 
three stage.s of study — the History, Comparison, 
and Philosophy of Religion: hut because of the 
newne.ss of the discipline and Iwcause the collec- 
tion of data is still in progress, the term as popu- 
larly employed inducies all three stages, and this 
usage is, for the time at least, justified by the state 
of the science. Other phrases have ind<*<‘<l been 
proposed as substitutes, among which the most 


fitting is The Science of Tb^ligion ” — a name 
against whicii throe objections are urged: (1) tin* 
other term is now in possession, and popular usage 
in language is conserv'atiw; (2) righl vScieiitNts 
affinn that for the present stage the t(‘mi “ science ” 
is too ambitious; (3) religionists shrink from ad- 
mitting that the rigoroius iiu^thods of investigation 
implio<l by “ science ” may be af>pli(‘<l in tlie sacred 
sphere of religion. To tiies(‘ objections the reply 
may bo made that “ science ” does not imply 
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knowledge completed, but only knowledge verified 
find systematized so far as the state of learning 
permits. To the third objection it must be op- 
posed that science admits no bar to its investiga- 
tion. It claims aU spheres as rightly its own and 
is not deterred by the charge of irreverence; in- 
deed, its only reverence is for verified fact, before 
which alone it bows. Hence the time is near when 
the expression Science of Religion ” may be ad- 
mitted, and w’hen the entry of the scientific method 
into religious inquiry will be not only permitted, 
but privileged. The term Comparative Re- 
ligion ” is employed in this article as best express- 
ing the common conception of what is here to be 
discussed. 

n. History of the Discipline : This discipline is 
comparatively new. Max Muller remarked ju.st 
before his death that within his own recollection 
the “ History of Religion (Religionsgeschichte) em- 
braced only Christianity and Judaism {LittelVs 
Living Age, Dec. 31, 1898). The religions of Greece 
and Rome were classed as ^'superstition'' or 
'^mythology," and other religions were practically 
unknown. For centuries, up to the 

1. Reasons Elizabethan era, the only other faith 
for its within the ken of Christians w^as Mo- 
Recent hammedanism, and candid or sym- 
Origin- pathetic examination of the faith of 

the other by the adherents of either 
was precluded by the antagonism engendered by 
centuries of w^are. Before Comparative Re- 
ligion could come into being, two things were neces- 
sary: the existence of many faiths had to become 
known, and recognized as religion. For the first, the 
age of travel and discovery begun by the fifteenth 
century -was necessary; for the second, a process of 
education in candor and a grounding in the his- 
torical method were essential. Lack of informa- 
tion and prejudice were the two barriers against 
the new science, and the second was the more diffi- 
cult to surmount. Three centuries were occupied 
in the collection of data the importance of which 
was of course at the time xmrecognized ; even the 
direction in which it bore was unnoted. For the 
discoveiy of the pertinence of this body of facts to 
religious inquiry further illummation was needed 
which came only in the nineteenth century in the 
discovery of some of the ethnic sacred books and 
in the growth of the science of anthropology. 

To discern the nature and difficulty of the ob- 
stacle interposed by prejudice is not easy in this 
more tolerant age. It is easy to forget that the 
native attitude of religion is exclusive and intoler- 
ant. When some Christians could declare of others 
that the latter were “ unregenerate ” and could do 
no good thing, and that, if they could, it could not 
be pleasing to deity, other faiths could scarcely be 
judged on their merits. This attitude of Chris- 
tianity toward other religions may 

2 . Preju- be illustrated by two examples: (1) by 
dice Pecul- the naive explanation given by Ro- 

iarly man Catholic zioissionaries of monas- 
Potent. ticism, the mass, the rosary, and like 
parallels of Catholic practise found in 
non-Christian lands — ^they were the mocking de- 
vines of the devil; (2) by the curt censure admin- 


istered by Franke to the pioneer missionary Zie- 
genbalg, who had sent home a book on the Hindu 
faiths: " You were not sent to India to study Hin- 
duism, but to preach the Gospel." Further, this 
attitude of contempt and scorn was changed into 
something like hate when it was discovered that 
many of the claims put forward for Christianity 
were duplicated by " blasphemous " claims for the 
other faiths. Thus each of the “ book religions " 
claims inspiration for its scriptures. It then seemed 
that such claims must either be unqualifiedly de- 
nied or the inspiration of the Christian Bible be 
given up. The unscriptural dogma that the voice 
of God was heard for only a few centuries and only 
in a limited area closed the ear and the eye of Chris- 
tianity to testimony that he had spoken to others 
than the chosen people in lands other than the 
" Holy Land." Hence the \iew concerning other 
religions entertained by Christians is well expressed 
in the title of more than one book or chapter on 
religion — " The True Religion and the False Re- 
ligions." 

Comparative Religion in its original phase is an 
outcome of Comparative Linguistics. Two events 
precipitated the formation of the discipline: first, 
the opening of India with the learning of Sanskrit 
and the discovery of the Vedas and other literature 
of the country; second, the (somewhat earlier) 
finding of the Zend-Avesta, resulting in the dis- 
covery that Hindus, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Teutons, Slavs, and Celts spoke languages which 
were akin. This led to the knowledge that these 
peoples had gods who were related and had inspired 
faiths which were not unlike. Comparative Lin- 
guistics led to Comparative M 3 rthology, and the 
step to Comparative Religion then became easy and 
short. The man to whom more than to any other 
the praise is due for leading the way to this result 
is the famous Oxford professor already mentioned, 
F. Max Muller. 

In thus giving the chief meed of praise to the 
celebrated Sanskritist, no injustice is intended or 
done to those who preceded him. All great dis- 
coveries have their adumbrations. The gestation 
of the science of religion was a long one. The i?e- 
ligions of the World (London, 1663), by Alexander 
Ross, was a prophecy of coming interest in the non- 
Christian faiths, though to the author they were 
still " false ” religions. B. Picart and J. F. Ber- 
nard {Ceremonies et coutumes de tons les peuples 
du monde, 9 vols., Amsterdam, 1723-43, partly 
translated in Ceremonies and Religious Customs of 
the , World, 6 vols., London, 1733-34) dis- 
covered in other religions the degenerate descend- 
ants of a pure primitive faith — ^the comparative 
method began here. J. G- von Eer- 

3 . Prepara- der {Ideen mr Philosophie der Ge- 
tory Work. scMohte, 4 parts, Leipsic, 1784-91) 
laid a broader basis in a sort of an- 
thropology which was to concatenate mankind and 
his faiths. C. Meiners {Qrundriss der Geschichte 
oiler Religionen^ Lemgo, 1785, and Allgemeine kri-^ 
tische Geschichte der Religionen, 2 vols., Hanover, 
1806-07) proved that the historical spirit as 
against the dogmatic had entered the sphere of re- 
ligious investigation. Charles Dupuis {Origine de 
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tom les oultes, Paris, 1795) anticipated Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Tyior in attempting to derive all 
religion from some one root, in his case the wor- 
ship of the great powers of nature. G. W. von 
Hegel {Philosophie d&r Religiorij Berlin, 1832) an- 
ticipated still another line of modern research, 
investigation of savage or primitive belief and 
practise. 

But undue emphasis has often been laid upon 
the work of these and other forerunners, such as 
the Deists in England. They were prophets rather 
than achievers, their methods speculative rather 
than historical. The real start was made by Max 
Muller. Despite the criticism by Mr. Jordan 
{Comparative Religion, pp. 150 sqq., 521 sqq., New 
York, 1905), no one did so much as Professor Muller 
to establish the new science. No series of works, 
hardly any collection of other vol- 
4 . Max umes which could be made, has so 
Muller and stimulated the study as the Sacred 
Recent De- Books of the East Since Max Muller’s 
velopments. first approach to the study in the Rig 
Veda Sanhita (6 vols., London, 1849- 
1874) the development has been rapid. To mention 
only the great names, C. P. Tiele and C. de la Saus- 
saye in Holland, Reville, father and son, in France, 
Herbert Spencer, E. B. Tyior, J. G. Frazer, S. 
Hartland, and Andrew Lang in England, D. G. 
Brinton and James Freeman Clarke in America, 
have uncovered a wealth of material long buried 
and have shown how it is to be intelligently em- 
ployed. In this development two schools have 
grown up. The first, of which the Oxford pro- 
fessor was the leader, was the linguistic school, 
which sought by investigating purely linguistic 
material, the roots and changes of words and the 
structure of language, to determine the develop- 
ment of religious ideas. The result was often 
a forced method of explanation which was ob- 
viously inadequate. A school developed in the 
second half of the nineteenth century to which 
the name of the anthropological school has been 
given, the fundamental method of which is histor- 
ical, which examines data gathered from all re- 
gions and times, and upon the basis of compara- 
tive psychology and anthropology explains the 
resemblances and differences in religious beliefs and 
practises and their origins. In the hands of this 
second class, which of course does not discard lin- 
guistic data, the science has rapidly taken form, 
materials fall easily into their appropriate setting, 
and the law of evolution is revealed as operating 
in the field of religion with a distinctness which is 
almost beauty. 

HL Aim and Scope: The aim of the study in- 
cludes the collection, collation, and explanation of 
religious phenomena in order to discover the na- 
ture, genesis, development, and laws of religion. 
From what has already been said of the precon- 
ceptions with which early investigations were con- 
ducted, it is evident that so comprehensive a purpose 
was not originally in view. Early studies were polemic 
as against ethnic faith and practise, apologetic as con- 
cerned Christian faith and practise. But the prog- 
ress of the study has alre^y compelled a modifi- 
cation of earlier estimates of other religions and 


an increasing gentleness in discussing them. The 
statement can no longer be made without chal- 
lenge even from Christians that the world out- 
side Christendom is an immense welter of errors ” 
(Calvin). In living non-Christian religions (Mo- 
hammedanism Buddhism, Confucianism, Parsee- 
ism), as in those that have fallen (the religions of 
Egypt and Babylonia), are recognized mighty 
truths, and the claim to the exclusive possession 
of these by Christian dogmatists is no longer made, 
or if made is disallowed. There results (1) an in- 
creasing appreciation of the discovery that relig- 
ion is one, in different stages of growth, and ( 2 ) a 
growing willingness to grant to ail religious faiths 
impartial examination and candid recognition of 
whatever excellencies they may possess. The en- 
deavor is made to discover whether there be a 
common basis for all forms of religion, and if so, 
what it is, and to set forth the nature, origin, growth, 
and laws of religion in general. 

The scope of the science is involved in the fore- 
going. No place, time, or people from which evi- 
dence or testimony can be gathered is exempted 
from its examination. Evidence from neolithic 
graves in the shape of vessels or implements (which 
bespeak belief in the continued existence of the 
defunct), or from modem savage life, involving 
belief in obligations to powers superhuman, is no 
less pertinent than are the injunctions of Zoroas- 
ter, Confucius, the Buddha, or the Christ. Neither 
the religion of Jesus nor the mysteries of the 
Australian Bushman may be excluded from the 
inquiry. Moreover, facts and practises once 
thought purely social or merely utilitarian are now 
seen to be informed with the religious spirit. The 
area of religion has been immensely widened dur- 
ing the progress of the investigation. It has been 
no uncommon thing for a book to assert of some 
tribe that it had no religion, though the volume con- 
tained accounts of whole series of acts which were 
only and all religious. Such mistakes arose in the 
author’s too narrow conception of what religion 
is. A further discoveiy is that the very compre- 
hensiveness of the influence of the supernatural in 
the life of the savage makes it necessary to ask of 
his every act whether or not it be religious or at 
least have religion as an element. Hence the ex- 
amination covers not only the “ great ” religions, 
but also primitive faith and all the gradations which 
lie between. 

IV. The Methods Employed: Comparative Re- 
ligion is an inductive science. Its operation is 
threefold: ( 1 ) collection and verification of facts 
(the historical method); ( 2 ) collocation of these 
verified data to ascertain their relations and in- 
terrelations (the comparative method); ( 3 ) ex- 
planation of the results reached by the other two 
methods upon a psychological basis, referring local 
features to ascertained mental habits of the tribes, 
groups, or peoples where those features are mani- 
fested, and universal features to general charac- 
teristics of the human mind (the psychological 
method). A fair illustration of the combined 
operation of these methods, uniting the extreme 
past with the present and with world-wide belief, 
is presented in the following ease, which is but one 
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out of many which, might be chosen. The skulls 
of neolithic man sometimes bear unmistakable 
traces of trepanning during life — an operation 
whicli must have been excruciating torture in times 
when the only instiuments were flints and there 
were probably no anesthetics, and an explanation 
was long sought in vain. It has recently been dis- 
covered, however, that in cases of epilepsy modem 
Kabyles trepan the patient and then conjure forth 
the obsessing spirit which they believe to be seated 
in the brain, causing the affection. Alongside 
these two facts is put a third, viz., wide induction 
has proved that primitive peoples of diverse race 
and habitat attribute diseases, especially mental 
affections, to obsession by spirits. The neolithic 
fact receives a most probable explanation from the 
modem Kabyle practise, while the psychological 
habit is made clear from a wide circle of induction. 

V. The Auxiliary Sciences: Comparative Re- 
ligion is necessarily dependent upon a number of 
auxiliary sciences. Its most intimate associations 
are wdth the science of history in its modem form. 
To this a twofold debt is due, first for the historico- 
critical method. The phenomena under investi- 
gation are by nature elusive, and the observer is 
liable to error because his point of view 
I, The differs from that of the people whose 
Method of actions and beliefs he studies. The 

History, motives a Christian imputes to wor- 
shipers belonging to another religion 
may be quite other than the real motives. More- 
over, the phenomena lie in a realm where volun- 
tary testimony is seldom given, because primitive 
peoples believe that between them and their dei- 
ties exists a confidential relation which would be 
endangered by reporting to a stranger in what that 
relationship consists. So there is necessitated in 
this kind of investigation relentless criticism of 
alleged facts, which have to be pursued to their 
very lair and dragged out naked of falsehood and 
stripped of misconstmetion. 

A second debt is incurred by the access given to 
the great body of facts presented by history. This 
storehouse, new treasures from which are constantly 
coining into use, is being worked over and over as 
more accurate Imowledge illumines both the items 
and the tovt ensemble. An example of the way in 
which this is being accomplished is furnished by the 
history of Greek religion. A'haif century ago Greek 
religion was regarded as thoroughly known. It 
had been for two millenniums the source of liter- 
ary allusion and flavor; nearly all Western litera- 
ture is seasoned with Attic salt. Yet in the light 
of phenomena, some of which had been on record 
all the time (as in Pausanias and Herodotus), and 
others which have been gained by modem research 
like the investigations at Mycenae and in Crete and 
CJyprus, the entire history of Greek religion is be- 
ing rewritten, the Olympic pantheon is traced to 
its elements, and the construction and growth of 
a national faith is reveled to the mod- 
2. The Facts em observer. Still another depart- 
of History, ment, that of travel, is proving rich 
treasure trove. Sailors and mer- 
chants, travelers, and trained observers whose 
business it is to discover what is done and thought 
111.-^13 


by other peoples, officers in government service who 
by long residence have come to know thoroughly 
the tribes among which they lived, and faithful 
missionaries furnish material w’hich only the 
trained investigator can appreciate. The verj" de- 
tachment from each other of the reports made by 
these observers proves of the greatest value; for 
example the use of the STVfa.tilia as a s^mibol ^dth 
religious significance is prove ;1 for practically ail 
quarters of the world in remote antiquity and in 
tlie living present, and the bull-roarer '' is dis- 
covered to he nearly ubiquitous as a sign of the 
perfomiance of the mysteries of primitive tribes. 
Other departments of historj^, such as art and 
architecture, have their pregnant lessons and in- 
dispensable 'Tse. The su]:>department of ceramics 
has contributed to the history of Greek religion 
some of its most eon^dneing material. On the 
value of the history of architecture there is no need 
to dilate; the mere mention of it suggests rever- 
ence and worshipful toil as represented in strue- 
tlires from the reed booth of the fetish-worshiper 
to the peerless Parthenon. 

Newer and younger offshoots of the historic spirit 
are Comparative Mjdhology and Folk-lore. The 
key to appreciation is understanding, and the world 
had largely forgotten its infancy. Upon the re- 
covery of his memory depended man’s 
3. Com- understanding of nearly the whole of 
parative primitive religion. When the prac- 
Mythology tises of modem primitive tribes stand 
and Folk- out as the parallels of the practises of 
lore. the Greeks and Romans, what once 
seemed foolish or inexplicable in the 
latter and “ curious ” in the former received ex- 
planation as performances of the childhood of the 
race. How could human beings trace their de- 
scent from animals or plants on the one side, or 
from deities on the other ? These things were done 
and were accepted as facts. As the doings of the 
childhood of humanity they have their perfect 
explanation. Thus Comparative Mythology and 
Folk-lore by recovering the methods of thought of 
the race in its childhood have contributed much to 
the imderstanding of such oddities.” 

No slight debt also is due to the mental sciences, 
particularly to psychology, though in this depart- 
ment a part of the obligation is repaid by return 
contributions. Psychology has exposed the method 
of operation of the mind of savage and epileptic, 
of individuals and of the crowd. In turn, epidem- 
ics like that of the dancing mania of the IVIiddle 
Ages, communication of prophetic frenzy like that 
of Saul, the mental operations of an Elisha and a 
Mohammed, and the working of re- 
4, Other vivals are explained upon sound 
Allies. principles and reveal the methods by 
which religious acts began, became 
customary and authoritative. It may seem out of 
place to claim as an ally of Comparative Religion 
the sciences of geology and paleontology. Yet a 
moment’s consideration of the example of the neo- 
lithic trepaiming referred to above will show that 
the dating of the early subject of the operation 
must depend upon the pronoimcements of geology 
upon the environment in which the relics were 
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found. Similarly, paleontology has no little to say 
as to the relative height of man in the scale of be- 
ing in the age to which the trepanned is referred. 
Many other facts, all significant in settling the 
question of the age of man on the earth — an im- 
portant factor for the evolution of religion — ^might 
be adduced to show the dependence of Compara- 
tive Religion on the one side, and the helpfulness 
of geology and paleontology on the other in the 
quest for the origin and authority of religious 
ideas. 

VI. The Results: What are the accomplish- 
ments of a branch of study thus defined, thus born 
and developed, with such an aim and scope, using 
such materials, and with such auxiliaries? It has 
discovered and oriented the whole realm of primi- 
tive religion, has discovered the conditions under 
which were originated what may be called the or- 
ganized religions and has established their part 
and value in the uplift of the race, and has dis- 
covered a genetic relationship between the two 
varieties; it shows that all religion is one in vari- 
ous stages of development, that religion is a de- 
velopment, and that man is one in acknowledging 
by action in all times and places of which there is 
record an impulse to worship a being or beings 
whom he deems greater than himself. 

1. In Primitive Religion: The distinction be- 
tween “ primitive and ‘‘ organized ” religions is 
difficult to make. Mr, Frazer {Golden Bough, i. 
348, ed. of 1890) gives as the marks of primitive 
religion the following: (1) no special class is set 
apart to perform rites; (2) no special place is des- 
ignated for this purpose — ^there are no temples; 
(3) spirits, not gods, are recognized; (4) the rites 
are magical, rather than propitiatory. But no one 
of these marks can be held everywhere to delimit 
the two spheres. The shaman shades into the 
priest. A temple is not necessarily a structure, 
and in primitive religion localities are the resi- 
dence of spirits where they are worshiped. More- 
over, gods have been found among some of the 
tribes lowest in the scale of being, and magic versus 
prayer is an insecure test. It is proved in some 
cases that primitive religion passed by degrees 
from this stage to that of organized religion, no- 
tably so in the cases of Greece and India. Wiiie 
then Mr, Frazer’s tests individually break down, 
it may yet be held that the total effect of his dis- 
tinctions make a practical line of demarcation. 

a. Primitive Religion in the Psyohologioal 
Sphere; Animism is usually but loosely defined as 
“ the doctrine of souls and spirits.” A more lucid 
statement is that animism means that stage in hu- 
man development in which man be- 
I. Animism lieves in the parity of all existences 

Defined, so far as their possession of sentient 
life is concerned. Men in that stage 
may hold that a stone, a tree, a moxmtain, a stream, 
a wild animal, a heavenly body, a wind, indeed 
any object within the realm of real or fancied ex- 
perience, possesses just such a soul as he con- 
ceives himself to have, and that it is animated by 
desires and moved by emotions parallel to those 
he perceives in himseff. 

The question how man came to possess the idea 


of soTil has been answered in two ways, both of 
which reproduce reasons given under primitive con- 
ditions for asserting the existence of a non-cor- 
poreal yet intracorporeal entity. The phenomena 
leading to such a conception are (1) those of dream 
life, (2) the difference between the waking and the 
sleeping state, or between life and death. If in a 
company of primitive hunters one 
2 . Idea of sleeps in his companions’ presence and 
Soul, how in that sleep has a dream which upon 

Obtained, waking he relates, stating that he has 
been upon the chase, he and his com- 
panions make and accept the explanation that 
some part of him not his body has been away, and 
no reasoning could convince him that the dream 
experience was unreal. In this way in part the 
conception that man is a duality manifested itself. 
But the fact that nothing had been seen to go and 
return invested the fugitive part with a character 
expressed in many languages by the equivalent 
of “ spirit ” (Lat. spiritus, “ breath ”), and this 
spirit was regarded as an intangible but very real 
entity. The second line of experience corroborated 
and strengthened this impression. The superficial 
difference between a living and a dead body is the 
absence from the latter of the breathing function. 
The last act observable in the dying is the expul- 
sion of the final breath. It is no wonder then that 
man in his primitive philosophy began the habit 
of speaking of his second part as the spirit ” or 
breath. And that the phenomenon of sleep is also 
explained by absence of the spirit from the body, 
is proved by the fact that existent tribes do not 
permit a sleeper to be waked suddenly lest his 
spirit have not time to return and he die. To 
these two lines of what had the force of convincing 
evidence to early man a third must be added, viz.: 
the appearance in dreams of those who had died. 
Such visions were accepted as realities in advanced 
stages of civilization (cf. Augustine, Be dvitate dei, 
xviii. 18), confirmed the belief already accepted 
of a dual existence of man, and had other momen- 
tous results. They opened up the entire region of 
a future existence, as well as other beliefs which 
still survive as superstitions.” 

A fact which had great influence on man’s early 
conceptions was that many of the events which he 
witnessed were traceable to visible causes. In the 
infancy of the race death was probably in a large 
proportion of cases due to external causes. Death 
was not always “ the inevitable.” * And since man 
himself caused death and knew himself the agent 
of that change, when death resulted from visible 
causes he attributed to the material agent con- 
scious and determined action. Even when death 
came from what are now termed natural causes, 
he would seek and find causes of the same sort. 
So that both disease and death were regarded as 
consciously brought about, if not by visible means. 


* For cases where death is even yet regarded as an ab- 
normal events consult: E. Crawley, Mystic Bose, pp. 26- 
27, 60, 67. 68, 69, 86, 95, New York, 1902; L. Deole. Three 
Years in Africa, pp, 75, 512, London. 1898; C. B. Kloss, In 
ike Andamans, p. 123, London, 1903; B. Spencer and P. J. 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 476, London, 
1899; J. Macdonald, in Folklore, lii. 344. 
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then by beings mysterious in their nature and mode 
of working. Thus to practically all objects he at- 
tributed life, power, emotions, and de- 
3. Anthro- terminative acts such as those he felt 
pomorphic or committed. So he came to apply 
Conception his experience (supposed or real) to 
of Causa- all existence; aU events were effects, 
tion. though he could not detect the causes. 

If the spirit could go unperceived 
from the sleeping or moribund and participate in 
the hunt or leave the forsaken one dead, if the 
dead could reappear in the dream, were there not 
other spirits which interfered with human action, 
helped or thwarted human effort, inflicted disease 
and death? Thus man was furnished with a primi- 
tive philosophy which answered his queries in a 
way that seemed conclusive and satisfied his de- 
sire for explanation. With this may be compared 
the habit of caUing a pestilence a “visitation of 
God ” instead of considering it the inevitable con- 
sequence either of ignorance or of disregard of 
natural law. Objects which to modern man are 
inanimate to early man had both life and soul; 
they had power which they employed determi- 
natively. Into animal, plant, and inorganic 
substance were read the nature and qualities of 
humanity. In accord with this belief modem sav- 
ages talk to the beasts they slay, smoke the pipe of 
peace with the dead bear, and attempt to deceive 
the trapped tiger so that its kin or its ghost may 
not exact vengeance. And beside these tangible 
things there were imagined innumerable spirits 
until the world swarmed with them, and forest and 
field, glen, hill, and stream were peopled with spirits 
having power and purpose to work weal or wo to 
humans. 

But it would not be long before man came to the 
conclusion that the results of his own efforts were 
not always commensurate with what he seemed to 
have the right to expect. That the spirits about 
him interfered either for good or ill was a natural 
conclusion. Spirits were roughly di- 
4* Incipient vided into the well-disposed and the 
Dualism, spiteful and malicious. This is the 
belief constantly encoxmtered among 
primitive peoples, some of whom dare not move 
during the night, so great is their fear of the ghosts 
which lie in wait. And when such belief is estab- 
lished, a demonology is created out of which de- 
velops the whole hierarchy of evil; while out of 
the conception of good spirits come angelology and 
theism of various* sorts (see Demon). 

But man would cany this process further. He 
knew himself subject to menace and blandishment, 
to tricky bluff or actual force, he was conciliated 
by gift or persuasion and made hostile by assault 
or trespass. To the spirits he attributed the same 
qualities. So that threats and bluffs were used 
against the spirits (even against the gods), magic 
was employed to overpower them, gifts and per- 
suasion were tried to render them complaisant. 
Out of this developed the cults and the practise 
of magic and witchcraft in all their varieties. 

In magic particularly lies a result of this reason- 
ing. Magic may for convenience be divided into 
natural and sympathetic. The former is the use 


of anthropomorphic devces to gain one’s end from 
the spirits. Chinese sailors carry paper junks to 
throw overboard in a hurricane so that when the 
mimic bark sinks in the waves the storm spirits 
may suppose that the real ship has sunk and be 
satisfied. Gongs are beaten to frighten away un- 
welcome spirits. A herb which is supposed to 
have qualities obnoxious to a spirit is burned that 
the smoke may keep off the undesired. In these 
and other ways natural magic works. 

5. Magic — Sympathetic magic in one of its va- 
Natural, rieties depends upon the supposed 
Mimetic, fact that like affects like, any effect 
Sympa- may be produced by an imitation of 
thetic. it. Rain may be caused by scatter- 
ing of water, a thunder-storm by imi- 
tation of the sound and by scattering sparks to 
imitate the lightning, a yam field may be made 
fruitful by bur3ring in it a stone shaped like a yam, 
or the yield of a palm is increased by hanging on 
the trunk or laying at the root a stone or other 
natural object which looks like the date or the 
coconut. An enemy is made to stiffer by per- 
forming operations upon a wax image which rep- 
resents him. Another variety depends upon the 
supposed sympathy between a man and his be- 
longings. His hair, nail-parings, any article of 
clothing, even his shadow or his name, may be 
used against him. His footprint on the sand is 
sufiflcient, if one knows how, to work him ill. And 
that some men claimed, perhaps honestly, to be 
expert in these practises and that the claim was 
allowed is a matter of histoiy. Thus the witch 
and shaman and medicine man had their careers 
prepared, ready to practise on spirits and men, and 
with all the terrible consequences known to history. 

An interesting group of results from the con- 
ceptions of the animistic stage is that which centers 
about metempsychosis in its various forms. Meta- 
morphosis, transmigration, lycanthropy, are but 
variant shapes of the same idea. If man, animals, 
and plants (and eventually spirits and gods) are 
on the same plane of existence, exchange of form 
and being might be brought about either purposely 
or by accident. So in the 550 births of the Buddha 
he passed through every grade of being — vegetable, 
animal, human, and divine. That a man should 
be transformed into an animal seemed not strange, 
and Circe’s miracles were not only credible but 
reasonable to Homer’s hearers. Fur- 
6- Metemp- ther, these exchanges were not con- 
sychosis. fined to the lower order of beings. 

Why should not a spirit take posses- 
sion of a human body, or why should not a god 
become incarnate? With spirits good and bad aH 
about, eager to exercise their power, the virgin 
birth of a god (a common thesis in religion) and 
obsession of a human by evil spirits are but oppo- 
site consequences of the theory of equality of be- 
ing. Moreover, if the soul is so loosely attached 
to its tenement that in sleep it goes forth to ad- 
ventures, the idea of a wandering soul consciously 
put forth in the interest of its owner or of some one 
who has power over him becomes possible and ap- 
parently actual. The lineage of the mahatma 
idea of modem theosophy is thus revealed. But 
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if the soul or life could be thus isolated, it might 
perhaps be laid aside or deposited in some safe 
place, thus rendering its possessor immune in the 
midst of some deadly encounter. This motif rules 
in many folk-lore cycles and even invaded the Old 
Testament. 

A final psychological effect is discovered in 
Mythology (Gk. mytJwSf ^'narrative '0* ^ modern 

usage the word has two meanings: (1) the branch 
of investigation which deals with the narratives 
about gods and demigods, heroes, creation, origins, 
and the like; (2) the narratives themselves. A 
myth is a story, on a subject kindred 
7. Myth to those just mentioned, now admitted 
Defined, to be untrue and often irrational, but 
to its first hearers and their immedi- 
ate descendants self-evident. It shows primitive 
reason working according to primitive logic, seek- 
ing to explain a real or a supposed fact.* Magic 
is primitive science, myth is primitive philosophy. 
Thus the sacred stone at Delphi, a fact, was ac- 
counted for by the myth that it was the stone by 
which Chronos was deceived when Zeus was born, 
which he disgorged some time later. The Cray- 
fish Clan of the Choctaws explained their name and 
origin by the myth that the first of the clan were 
crayfish which were coaxed from their shells, taught 
to stand up and use their claws, finally becoming 
ancestors of the Crayfish Clan. Gen. vi. 1-4 is a 
myth accounting for the reputed giants as the 
product of a union between spirits and women. 

When larger experience and growing mentality 
discredited these tales, various attempts were 
made to account for them. Xenophanes (sixth 
century b.c.) and Porphyry (d. 303 a.d.) regarded 
them as inventions to inculcate moral truth. The- 
agenes (c. 520 b.c.) and Empedocles (c. 444 B.c.) 
regarded them as allegorical expressions of physical 
philosophy. Aristotle looked on them 
8. Expla- as intended to inculcate respect for 
nations of legal and social institutions (“ Meta- 
Myth. physics, XI. viii. 19). Euhemerus 
(c. 300 B.c.) accounted them the im- 
aginative rendering of history — e.g., the gods were 
deified men. Of modern theories Herbert Spencer’s 
revives Euhemerism. Max Muller and the philo- 
logical school attributed myth to a disease of 
language ” by which events narrated of one object 
were attributed to another bearing the same or a 
similar name. The anthropological school ac- 
counts for m3rbh by making it a “ disease of thought ” 
taking its rise in animism. Thus later Egyptians 
were perplexed by the animal forms of their deities 
and accounted for the supposed fact by the stoiy 
that the gods took refuge from their enemies in the 
animal bodies. To modern man both the sup- 
posed fact and the explanation are irrational; to 
the Egyptians the fact was real and the explana- 
tion all-sufficient under the hypothetical parity of 
being. The distinction between myth, religion, and 


* Prof, N. S. Shaler has, without intending it, given a 
good description of the mythological process: The com- 
monest misuse of the reason and the imagination is to sup- 
port an irrational motive which is strong enough to be 
mastering, yet is felt to need explanation ” {The Neighbor, 
p. 268, Boston, 1904). 


theology should be clearly made. Theology is 
man’s belief about the gods, myth is the tale he 
tells to account for his belief in them, religion ex- 
presses his practical attitude toward them (cf. A. 
Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 45 sqq.. New York, 
1885) 

b. Primitive Religrion in the Social Sphere*. 
The institution of totemism can be understood only 
by recognizing that kinship as reckoned by civ- 
ilized society is very different from kinship under 
primitive conditions. To the civ- 

I. Kinship, ilized, kinship is a matter of degree. 

Under the totemistic regime it is ab- 
solute and reckoned not by family but by the clan 
or totem gens. It is not even solely a matter of 
birth, but may be acquired (see below, Blood- 
Brotherhood). The absoluteness of this tie is 
shown by W. R. Smith, Rel of Sem., pp. 272-273, 
277: In a case of homicide Arabian tribesmen 

do not say ^ the blood of M or N has been spilt,’ 
they say, ^ our blood has been spilt.’ ” The clan- 
brethren are all of one blood, no others are of their 
blood. And the contrariety of tliis form of rela- 
tionship to that current in civilized communities 
is sharply expressed by the statement that under 
it husband and wife are not kin, that in most cases 
father and children are not kin, but that mother 
and children are. Totemism is then an affair of 
the community. But since all community matters 
are under primitive conditions religious, the m- 
terest of comparative religion in the subject be- 
comes evident. 

Totemism is the name for the custom by 
which a stock (scattered through many tribes) 
claims descent from and kindred with some plant, 
animal, or other natural object. It 

2. Totem- is a state of society and cult ... in 

ism De- which sets of persons, believing thorn- 

fined. selves to be akin by blood, call each 
other by the name of some plant, 
beast, or other object in nature ” (A. Lang, Custom 
and Myth, p. 260). Jevons shows another phase 
when he says that it is “ the alliance of a clan with 
an animal (or plant or other natural object) spe- 
cies ” {Introduction to Hist of Religion, p. 120). 
W. R. Smith makes the proofs of the existence of 
totemism in any one place to depend upon “ (1) the 
existence of stocks named after plants and animals; 

(2) the . . . conception that the members of the 
stock are of the blood of the eponym animal or are 
sprung from a plant of the species chosen as totem; 

(3) the ascription to the totem of a sacred charac- 
ter ” (Kinship, p. 188). 

Because the matter has been confused (e.g., by 
Mr. Frazer, Encyclopcedia Britannica, ‘‘ Totemism,” 
and in his Totemism, London, 1885, and others), it 
must be noted (1) that totemism is a community 
affair, and individual only as the in- 

3, Marks of dividual is a part of the community; 

Totemism. (2) the totem is always a species, 

never an individual, except in the 
(rare) case of the heavenly bodies; (3) it involves 
both sexes, never one alone; (4) the solidarity of 
the human clan is treated as absolute, as is that 
of the animal species. Thus is to be corrected Mr. 
Frazer’s statement that there are tluee kinds of 
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totems, the sex-, individual-, and clan-totem.” 
There is but one, the clan-totem; the “ sex- and 
indmdual-totem ” belong in a totally different 
realm, do not affect kinship or descent or society, 
and have but one thing in common with clan- 
totem, viz. : that neither is eaten. The totem tie is 
like the family name: a man becomes a Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson by being born into the family; 
similarly, a man is born into the wolf, bear, or 
beaver clan. But whether a particiilar Brown 
shall be named William or Clarence or some other 
Christian ” name is fortuitous; similarly whether 
the individual-totem ” shall be wolf or oak de- 
pends on what the individual sees in his puberty 
watch or chooses under advice. The two things 
are discrete. With these fundamental character- 
istics go certain vital accompaniments. First, re- 
lationsliip is usually traced through the mother; 
second, marriage is prohibited between members i 
of the same totem gens. Husband and wife are 
of different blood and are not made kin by mar- 
riage. The totem bond overrides what is now 
blood-relationship; half-brother and sister not of 
uterine relationship may marry, they are of differ- 
ent gens (cf. II Sam. xiii. 13 and Gen. xii. 13, xx. 
2, Abraham and Sarah were probably half-brother 
and sister). And, finally, to all members of any totem 
gens the corresponding animal species is sacrosanct. 

Totemism is a human institution, subject there- 
fore to the changes of advancing civilization. In 
one place it may appear in its bloom, in another 
only the vestiges may remain. Thus in North 
America and in Australia it appears complete, only 
its vestiges are discernible among the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Hindus, It 
passes through several stages, each of which re- 
veals a relationship to the institution in its prime. 
The salient evidences of the former existence of 
totemism in any place are: (1) the tradition of the 
sacredness of an animal species, (2) a. clan name 
the same as that of an animal or plant species, 
(3) a place name derived from a clan name, (4) an 
animal epithet given locally to a deity, (5) im^es 
of an animal associated with a deity, (6) an animal 
used as a badge or mark, (7) myths accounting for 
the place of the animal in the cult. 

The origin of totemism can be only conjectured; 
but granted the truth of the hypothesis put for- 
ward to explain the origin, every subsequent stage 
can be fuUy accounted for on the basis of known 
laws. The accepted explanation is 

4. Its Sup- that the institution arose under am- 
posed mistic conceptions of existence. In 
Origin, the struggle for life man sought allies. 

The supposedly superior quality of 
some fl-rtiTYiflls or plants made them seem desirable 
in that relationship and the pact was made. In 
later stages the notion of kinship and then of de- 
scent entered as explanations of the fact once im- 
agined as real. Meanwhile the living and the dead 
yt.niTnal were treated as was the living or dead hu- 
man; in Egypt corpses of both were mummified, 
in Greece they were buried or burned. But from 
sacredness to godship was but a stage, the individ- 
ual became deity — so with the cat, bull, crocodile, 
etc,, in Egypt, and in Greece the horse, mouse, 


snake, ram, even the lobster. But thought grew 
more anthropomorphic, and the animal head was 
placed on a human body (so in Greece and Egypt;. 
Next the animal came to represent deity, and 
finally was simply sacred to him. The relationship 
of totemism to religion is thus in part revealed, 
though there are other connections. That out of 
this came in part zoolatry, idolatiy", and even poly- 
theism is demonstrable. 

Totemism had a ritual wliich affected the crises 
of life. As an infant bom a Christian must be 
baptized, perhaps confirmed, before the fulness of 
his birthright is his, and as at marriage and death 
the Church has its functions, so vdth totemism. 

At birth the totem mark is tattooed 

5. Its Rit- or painted on the infant or the totem 
ual; the formula is repeated. Before being 
Mysteries, admitted to rank as a brave the neo- 
phj’te undergoei- ordeals, while even 
at marriage appropriate rites occur and at death 
the member may be laid in a grave shaped like the 
totem. Of all these ceremonies the most impor- 
tant is the initiation in the “ mysteries ” of the 
tribe, a fact only recently discovered. Evident in 
many cases is the connection of these mysteries 
with the power of reproduction, in itself no less a 
mystery to civilized man than to the savage. The 
use of the phallic emblems is proved in many eases. 
The initiation takes place at puberty. Each sex 
has its ceremonial from which the other is barred. 
The initiations take place in secluded spots, often 
at night, and a well-understood signal is displayed 
or the bull-roarer ” is employed to warn away 
the profane. The neophyte is instructed in the 
privileges and duties of adulthood and submits to 
severe ordeals. The dance, having religious pur- 
port, is among the accompaniments, and not sel- 
dom there is a mimic death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion, implying ethical or eschatological reference. 

The usual method of entrance into a totem clan 
is then by birth and initiation. But since the con- 
ception of the tie was that of a common blood 
flowing in the veins of the clan, it was conceived 
that this fact could be artificially pro- 

6. Blood- duced. To make a man not a brother 
Brother- take that relationship it was neces- 
hood. saiy that the blood of each should 
flow in the other’s veins. Accord- 
in^y, if an individual wished to become a member 
of another clan, blood was drawn from his veins 
and transferred to the body of one or more of the 
clan, while he absorbed blood from some member 
of the same. This was done by ma k ing incisions, 
often in the arms, and putting the bleeding parts 
together; transfusion was supposed to take place. 
Or each sucked blood from the other’s wound, or 
the blood of both was mingled vsdth a medium and 
both partook of the mixture; or a sacrificial ani- 
mal was slain and both partook of the blood, a 
I common fluid thus flowing in the veins of both. 

I c. Primitive Religrion in the Ethical Sphere: 
Taboo (Polynesian, strongly marked ”) denotes 
whatever is prohibited under severe (supematur^) 
penalties. In primitive life it controls the entire 
life of the adult. It governs “ bis food and dmk, 
bis marriage and social relations, the disposition 
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of property and the choice of his wives. An in- 
fraction of its laws . . . means exile or death 
(D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 
38, New York, 1897). “In the earliest phases of 
religion the law is essentially prohibitory. It is in 
the form of the negative ^ thou shalt not.' . . . The 
taboo extends its veto into every department of 
primitive life. It forbids the use of certain arti- 
cles of food or raiment; it hallows the sacred areas; 
it lays restrictions on marriage; ... it denounces 
various actions, often the most trivial and inno- 
cent, and thus lays the foundation for the cere- 
monial law (idem, p. 108). 

The character of the institution is seen in the 
things it prohibits. (1) The sanctuary, with all 
its furnishings, vestments and the like, is taboo. 

Intrusion renders the intruder, man 

1. Tilings or beast, the property of the god. 

Taboo. (2) Persons are taboo. A chief may 

not be touched nor any of his posses- 
sions, while what he touches becomes his — he rep- 
resents or is deity. Similarly, priests, shamans, 
attendants are sacred persons. The sick are often 
taboo and are removed that they may not “in- 
fect ” the house. Especially taboo is the woman 
in childbirth (see Defilement and Purification, 
Cbremonlll). a corpse is taboo, and infects all 
who come into contact with it. (3) Blood is of all 
things taboo. Sacrificial blood was caught in ves- 
sels that it might not infect the ground. Its 
sacredness in covenants is a matter of history and 
survives in Christian theology. It was not eaten 
by sacrificers, but was sacred to deity. By associa- 
tion of ideas things red are taboo. In Africa red 
earth may not be trodden or red berries eaten. 
In Japan entrances to holy places and bridges re- 
served for the Mikado's use are red. (4) A name 
may be taboo, that of God or of the chief or of 
the dead. Even the syllables which composed a 
name may not be used, and new ones have to be 
employed in their place. Thus the quadriliteral 
name of God was not used by the later Jews, and 
out of a device to avoid it arose the name Jehovah 
(see Yahweh). (5) The hair and the beard may 
be taboo. The Naziritic vow of the Hebrews (see 
Nazibite) is in point, and the sacrifice of the hair 
is a frequent fact. (6) The totem animal species 
is taboo to all of the clan. (7) Time may be taboo. 
This is the origin of the Sabbath, derived from pre- 
Semitic Babylonians. (8) Whole groups of thi^s 
may be taboo, as food, or the use of food for a period 
may be taboo. (9) The paraphernalia of the mys- 
teries are taboo. 

A characteristic of taboo is its transmissibility. 
An article which has become taboo communicates 
this quality to whatever comes into contact with 
it, this second to a third, and so on. The same is 
true of persons (cf. Isa. Ixv. 5, which should read 
“which say, keep by thyself, come not near to 
me; for else shall I sanctify thee,” Le., 

2. Charac- malce thee taboo). Contact of a per- 

tedstics son ceremonially unclean with sacred 

of Taboo, vessek was forbidden (cf. Vergil, 

id, ii. 717-720 for a fibae illustration). 
Taboo might be communicated in several ways — 
by touch, as in the preceding cases; or by a look, 


as when the African king may not look at a river; 
or through the ear, as when a man who hears of a 
death in his family becomes unclean; or through 
speech, as when a man pronounces the name of a 
chief. The duration of a taboo varies. It may be 
perpetual, as of a sanctuary and its appurtenances; 
or of a chief or other sacred person, during his life- 
time. Or it may be temporary, depending upon 
purgation by ceremonial, or by expiration after a 
conventional period (as in mourning). Similarly, 
a taboo may be natural (after a fashion), like that 
of the sanctuary or chief: or arbitrary, like the 
taboo of food for a day by Saul (I Sam. xiv. 24 sqq.). 
The explanation of taboo is that it was connected 
with the supernatural. Fear of offense of the po- 
tent powers which were supposed to exist and of 
consequent evil to self or kin or possessions seems 
to be the bottom fact. That a tree in a sacred 
domain is taboo is easily explained. But it has 
not been so clear why a newborn babe, a woman 
in childbirth, a corpse should be taboo. The rea- 
son is that under primitive conditions whatever 
deals with the mysteries of the beginning or end of 
life has the aspect of awe. Man stands in awe of 
the mystery of life and death. Taboo involves 
therefore (1) caution against things holy (for- the 
things' sake) and things unclean (for the person's 
sake); (2) purification from the contact with holy 
things so as not mediately to convey holiness to 
other things (as when the priest washed after ex- 
ercising his office before putting on his ordinary 
apparel); (3) purification from contact with the 
unclean to restore a lost condition of purity. 

Some taboos are from their nature fat^. The 
murder of a clansman or the killing of a totem ani- 
mal involved either the execution of the culprit or 
(which amounted to the same thing) his exile from 
the clan. In the latter case he was in the position 
of the masterless man of feudal times, whosoever 
found him could kill him without fear 

3. Penalties of the blood feud (cf. Gen. iv. 14). 
of Breach An absolute taboo, breach of which 
of Taboo, was death, is given I Sam. xiv. 24, 
44. The basis of this was a rude so- 
cial utilitarian ethics. Were the offender not pun- 
ished, the offended spirit might avenge himself on 
the tribe (cf. I Sam. xxi, 1). But all breaches 
were not so serious; even primitive man has a 
sense of proportion. Means of purification were 
hit upon in accordance with primitive philosophy. 
The principal agents were water and fire, often 
accompanied by gifts. In Madagascar a babe is 
kept in the presence of fiire and lifted over or 
through it when first taken from the house. Many 
tribes use water or a decoction, some applying it 
by aspersion. Christian baptism, whether by as- 
persion or immersion, has a long ancestry. Other 
means were the touch of a sacred person, as of a 
chief, a priest, or a child. 

The effect of taboo on ethics is profound and far- 
reaching, beyond what has been adduced. So 
with totemism, especially in inducing fidelity and 
educing gratitude. On the other hand, sugges- 
tion (a subject only just becoming understood) had 
tremendous power ethically, working along all the 
lines already suggested. The thought that the 
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supernatural interferes to secure justice and right, 
always powerful in the primitive realm, still works 
ia civilized society, as may be seen in the oath and 
the otherwise meaningless ceremony of kissing the 
Bible in court, which is the last vestige of the 
primitive, ancient, and medieval ordeal. The in- 
fluence of the transmigration upon ethics may be 
seen in the written records of religious peoples, and 
heard in the naive explanations of tribes yet with- 
out writing, as they tell why this one became a 
snake and that one a noble animal. Distinctions 
between modes of existence are made by savages 
and attributed to ethical or non-ethical behavior 
in this life. To this contributed belief in the re- 
turn of the dead. A crude heaven and hell is found 
among savages as a cardinal doctrine of belief, in 
which existence hereafter is conditioned by con- 
duct in this life; reward and retribution are the 
salient ideas. 

d. Primitive Beli&ion in the Sphere of Cult: 
The most characteristic and illuminative facts in 
this region are connected with sacriflce (Lat. sacrifi- 
cium, Gk. hierourgia, “ action within the sphere 
of things sacred *0- ^ modem usage the word 

implies painful or costly self-denial. In this it 
follows the later developments of the institution, 
in the earlier phases such a sense was entirely lack- 
ing. The motive of sacrifice is to initiate or main- 
tain friendly relationship with the supernatural, 
or to recover it if lost, the end being the blessing 
of mankind. That it had its origin as far back as 
the animistic stage is clear both from the forms 
and the conceptions attached to the rite and from 
the anthropopathio views of the supernatural pow- 
ers with which sacrificial communion was had. 
Sacrifice as seen in history may be treated as com- 
munal, honorific, and piacular. 

A full definition of communal sacrifice embraces 
the following. It is in its primitive form a festal 
meal, with the god and his worshipers as partici- 
pants, a meal equally necessary to both parties to 
it, the essential part of which was a slain victim; 

the title to participation was vested 

I. Commu- in kinship as then conceived; the meal 

nal Sacri- was both a pledge of the tie of kinship 
flee. and a means of its continuance; the 
celebration was a community affair, and 
the entire consumption of the victim was a neces- 
sity. The unfolding of the definition requires the 
remark that sacrifice antedated the idea of prop- 
erty (cf. Jevons, pp. 385, 390, and the authorities 
cited there). The leading idea was not a gift to 
the god, but a meal in which god and [worshipers 
partook in common of a victim (Smith, Reh of 
Sem., p. 226). The notion of the kinship of gods 
and Tnpr> is an old one of which the Our Father 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the line of Aratus quoted 
by Paul (Acts xvii. 28) are late expressions. It is 
animistic in origin, arising in the conceived parity 
of all existence. The god was of the same stock 
as his worshipers, and commensality implied all 
that these mutual relations involved. The meal 
was festal. Observers have often remarked that 
the earlier stages of religion seem less affiicted with 
awe than the later. l 3 Qstances as wide apart as 
the Vedic religion compared with the Brahmanic, 


and the celebrations of the period of the Judges 
and the Priestly, sacrifice of the Hebrews con&m 
this. The normal spirit was that of music, dancing, 
and mirth. Of this meal the god was a partaker, 
not the only recipient. That the deity should eat 
was a notion not at all abnormal, and is illustrated 
by the fact that the dead were supposed to need 
nourishment and were supplied, often by channels 
opening into the grave. Advancing culture modi- 
fied this idea, and to gods was given the blood or 
the fat or both, and later the food was suited to 
the spiritual nature of deity, being etherealized by 
fire. But for long the gods were supposed to re- 
quire nourishment. In Egypt records exist of the 
threat that were not the gods complacent the magic 
word of power would be uttered which would blot 
out the vrorlds and starve the gods out of exist- 
ence. Anthropopathism was carried to its logical 
limits (cf. Judges ix. 13). Inasmuch as kinship 
was a matter of blood, as a part of the feast a slain 
victim w’-as required; without blood there was no 
sacrifice (Smith, Eel. of Sem,, pp. 280, 376). The 
mystic sacrifice of totemism and the camel sacri- 
fice cited from Nilus when a camel was tom in 
pieces alive and eaten on the spot (cf. G. Allen, 
Idea of Godf pp. 323-324, London, 1897; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 482, ib. 1903; J. M. 
Robinson, Pagan Christs, pp. 110 sqq., ib. 1903; 
J, G. Frazer. Golden Bough, iii. 134 sqq., ib. 1900; 
R^ville, “ Hibbert Lectures,” pp. 89 sqq., ib. 1884) 
may as a survival point to the time when the vic- 
tim was eaten raw and in the blood. The totem 
as a mystic sacrifice appears as the only case in 
which the animal w’as eaten by its human kin, ex- 
cept in case of dire necessity. The explanation 
of this mystic rite is that it was an actual eating 
of the god to renew the kinship and to obtain some 
share of his qualities, as a savage devours the heart 
of his slain enemy that he may absorb the courage 
and skill of that enemy. The explanation of the 
law of consuming the entire animal is not easy. 
It may have been that nothing might be left to 
cause a breach of taboo, or it might have been a 
desire to obtain as much of the feast as possible. 
The Jewish Passover is but one case out of many 
that may be adduced for the custom. 

The origin of honorific sacrifice was likewise an- 
thropopathic. JVIan’s conception of deity led him 
to attribute to the gods the same 
2 . Honor- pleasure in gifts as he himself felt, so 
ific Sacri- that honorific sacrifice in perhaps 
fice. three varieties developed out of vary- 
ing experience, viz.: emergential, im- 
plying special communion when a favor was de- 
sired; periodical (a form which the commiinal 
came to take), having the idea of tribute; and pi- 
acular, which became the general type when the 
idea of sin (by no means a primitive idea) came 
into experience. Honorific sacrifice was the effect 
of transferring to deity the position, attributes, 
and qualities of a ruler. As the chief was pleased 
with gifts and kindly disposed to those who made 
them, and in emergencies would grant his favor 
to a donor, and as he demanded them as tribute, 
deity was regarded as governed by the same mo- 
tives. Out of this grew the gifts and libations at 
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the beginning of an enterprise of Tvhatever sort, the 
thank-offerings for the like when successfully ac- 
complished, the periodical precative offerings at 
seed-time and the thank-offerings of harvest. 

That piacular sacrifice in its earliest phases in- 
volved no more than that the deity was tempora- 
rily estranged is the conclusion of W. R. Smith and 
most anthropologists. But the seriousness of the 
estrangement grew in the mind and came to dom- 
inate the whole conception of sacrifice. 

3 . Piacular It became necessary for community 

Sacrifice, and indhddual to take note of actual 

and putative transgression which re- 
quired purgation at stated intervals, that the rela- 
tionship of god and people might be reestablished. 
While honorific sacrifice continued and the old 
feast-sacrifice tried to hold its own, the type which 
expressed atonement came to be regarded as sacri- 
fice proper. The idea of an angry god to be pro- 
pitiated became regnant in theology, the atoning 
sacrifice, devoted to the deity, became dominant 
in cult. 

The question of human sacrifice is difficult. That 
it was primeval is improbable, that it was primi- 
tive is certain. The cases of foxmdation sacrifice, 
of human victims offered to rivers, and particu- 
larly the redemption of the first-bom are decisive. 
That after savagery was left behind it was an ex- 
treme measure appears from II Kings iii. 27. In 
times of famine the German tribes offered sacrifices 
of increasing worth, the last and noblest the life of 
the chief, if the gods did not take pity. 

4 . Human Yet that at an earlier period the sac- 

Sacrifice. rifice of a guilty tribesman was re- 
quired is proved not only by such 

narratives as Josh. vii. 25, but by the primitive 
law of blood-revenge, a life for a life. Substitution 
came in time in both spheres, divine and human; 
but the redemption of the first-born, man and 
beast, common to many nations, speaks for the 
absolute surrender of that first-born in the piimi- 
tive age. Substitution in divine affairs is anthro- 
popathic. An offended clan with a blood-feud 
would compound for a lesser victim or a money 
consideration, so would the deity. This was car- 
ried so far that among some peoples, as in Mexico, 
the mimicry of sacrifice of the human was per- 
formed upon a puppet of dough, or, as in Egypt, 
the maiden sacrificed to Father Nile was an image 
of mud formed on the bank of the river. But this 
mimicry is no less decisive of the former fact of 
human sacrifice than is the play of the rape of the 
virgin of the earlier marriage by capture. 

2. In National and Universal Religions.— -a. De- 
pendence on Tribal Religion ; It is but assert- 
ing the evolution of religion to declare that the ver- 
dict of historical investigation is that the great 
religions developed out of preexisting religion. This 
is true both of the '' personal religions which 
owed their origin in each case to a great teacher 
and of those faiths which can be traced to no single 
founder. The indebtedness of Zoroaster to the 
Indo-Persian Urreligion ” is made out; the rise 
of Brahmanism out of Vedism and the evidences of 
animistic and fetishistie belief in the hymns of the 
Rik carry the ancestry of the great religions of In- 


dia back to its roots in primitive faith and prac- 
tise; recent study in the religions of Greece and 
Rome (Harrison’s Prolegomena and Granger’s Wor- 
ship of the Romans) is leading to similar animistic 
paternity in the faiths of Homer and Vergil; Moses 
built on old Semitic foundations and Jesus on Mo- 
saism; Mohammed combined elements from Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and the earlier Arabic religion. 
In the Chinese Book of Rites there is embedded 
evidence of the old magical r4gime against the re- 
peated assertion of an original monotheism against 
which every detail of history cries out. An ele- 
ment of proof in this direction consists of sur- 
vivals or superstitions.” This last word etymo- 
logically explains itself and the argument. It tells 
of something superstans, remaining over ” (from a 
former condition of things). And it is the dis- 
covery by modem investigators of the fact of 
survivals in religion and of the other fact that 
psychological law is constant in the mass which 
has brought the roots of religion to light. The one 
example of the “ harvest-maiden ” may be ad- 
duced, a practise still followed in many parts of 
Europe which leads in direct recession back to the 
worship of Core or the earth-maiden, and thence to 
the com-spirit of each plot of land, and thence into 
sheer animism (Frazer, Golden Bough), 

b. Common Peatures: The great religions all 
show two conflicting methods in their psycholog- 
ical operations. One is the enunciation of crystal- 
lized dogma, the formulation of regulations which, 
once expressed, are expected to govern perma- 
nently the life of man. This mode of thought de- 
fines God, man, the relations of each 

I. Psycho- to the other and to the universe, and 
logical, endeavors so to express duty that that 
expression shall wholly ensphere man’s 
entire life of thought and act. It creates an or- 
thodoxy to repudiate which involves the charge 
of heterodoxy, not seldom of atheism. The other 
method notes the freedom of thought, the elusive- 
ness of the idea of the supernatural, the indefinable- 
ness of the spiritual, and claims the right of the 
individual soul to achieve in its own way right re- 
lationship with God, man, and the universe. These 
two roads to right relationship, the dogmatic and 
the mystic, opposed in the main though they are, 
show often a curious effort to come together. The 
dogmatician loses himself in metaphysical vague- 
ness, while the mystic, turning aside to lonely con- 
templation, finds himself at the head of a com- 
munity and formulates rules of guidance for his 
followers. 

A second psychological tendency is that which 
envelops as with a halo the founder of the religion, 
if a founder there be, and conceives him as in a 
special sense divine. Even Mohammed, who dis- 
claimed miracle, was by his own generation re- 
ported to have performed miraculous deeds. The 
habit of forming legend concerning a religious 
leader is the operation in the religious sphere of 
that which works in aU spheres. JEsculapius be- 
came a god, Lycurgus was thought impeccable, 
Frederick the Great and Washington might have 
been as religiously sinless as they are politically, 
had their activities been in the religious sphere. 
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The extent to which use of religious legend runs is 
governed largely by the need created by dogmatic 
assertion, by the necessities of the system de- 
veloped. Operating in another region, each re- 
ligion sees in its own scriptures the very word of 
God, and from this w^ord the dogmatician drawls 
his proof texts for his closely cut definitions, while 
the mystic seeks from the same source justification 
for his wildest ima^nings and even for his anti- 
nomian practise. Common psychological action 
is observ^able in the religions which perceive in the 
physical something by nature so opposed to good 
that conquest over the body, even to its destruc- 
tion, becomes a religious necessity. And this con- 
quest is sought by the same two methods; either 
by an asceticism which starves and so vanquishes 
the material, or gives it free rein and destroys it 
by extreme license. The development in so many 
regions, in India, China, Arabia, Greece, Rome, 
Peru, and Mexico, with features winch repeat or 
caricature Christian monasticism, is one of the 
facts of history. 

Socially, it is rarely that religion becomes the 
controlling factor in advanced stages of civiliza- 
tion. Mohammedanism was unique in that it 
welded together the Arab tribes into a whole in 
which intense tribalism was merged into fanatical 
religious fervor. Society and religion interact. Re- 
ligion responds to the change made 

2. Social, by the transformation of pastoral into 

agricultural and commercial life, and 
modifies its idea of God and of the ser\dce due him. 
Yet there is always a conservative element opposed 
to these transformations in life of which the Rech- 
abites (q.v.) in Israel are fairly representative. 
The factors which are infiuenT-ial in the develop- 
ment of society and of culture are, how’ever, in early 
stages the care of religion. The first tribunals are 
the sanctuaries, w^here the god pronounces judg- 
ment. Physical ills are first treated by the priests 
learned both in simples and in the magic spells 
which condition their correct use. Astronomy de- 
velops in the priestly schools; mythology gives 
way to philosophy in priestly speculation; music 
is often the development of the service at the 
shrine; architecture and art make their noblest 
flights in the erection and adornment of the sanc- 
tuary. Yet these arts and sciences emancipate 
themselves from the thraldom of the priesthood, 
become independent and even opposing forces, and 
the interaction of these forces, no longer one but 
many, contribute to the diversity and so to the 
development of society. 

It is the natural result of the early dominance 
of religion in the life of man that religion sought to 
control ethics. Yet the moral sense and the re- 
ligious have interacted throughout history. Ethics 
itself has a history, a development. No absolute 
standard of ethics is yet attained, nor is it likely 

that the highest standard of conduct 

3. Ethical, now ideally possible will not have to 

^ve way to one still higher. That is 
the law of history. It is asserted, and with rea- 
son, that religion has offended against the ethics 
of a later age, sometimes of its own age. Samuel 
hewed Agag in piece® before the Lord Serve- 


tus was burned as a heretic; the Quakers were per- 
secuted for righteousness^ sake in godly Massachu- 
setts; and it was the moral sense wliicli did away 
with that religious but immoral institution, the 
Inquisition, Religion, in primitive stages the ar- 
biter of conduct, in the organized religions has had 
to submit to the dicta of moral consciousness. The 
relations of the family and the intercourse of man 
in society have had much to do with the advance- 
ment of morals; but religion gives its sanction to 
the development and elevates the standard by in- 
troducing consideration of the di\dne. And it is 
memorable that in most regions the most powerful 
incentive to right living has come through tlie re- 
ligious teaching upon eschatology. The concept 
that happiness in the future life is contingent upon 
right conduct in this life constitutes an apical to 
that powerful and ever-present motive, desire for 
one^s welfare. A powerful adjunct to the forces 
developing morality are the codes put forth from 
the heart of the sanctuann 

When the organized religions came into existence 
the sense of the hohness of God and of the sinful- 
ness of man produced the idea of a chasm between 
deity and humanity. The bridge of that chasm 
was the cultic institution of the sacrifice, the medi- 
ator between god and man being the sacrificer. 

So sacrifice, which in the earlier stages 

4. Cultic. of religion had been the sign of the 
community of god and man, became 
an at-one-ment, the means of reintroducing a har- 
mony which had been lost. But the right method 
of offering this appeasing gift had come to be al- 
most as important as the gift itself, so that a rit- 
ual developed which fell into the hands of a class 
claiming the knowledge and therefore the right ex- 
clusively to perform the sacred office. Hence the 
universal factors in religion in the cultic sphere are 
the sacrifice and the priest . W orship may be multi- 
form and diverse, but these factors remain, though 
disguised more or less skilfully. Originally as 
accompaniments of the sacrifice, later in part di- 
vorced from them, prayer and praise became so 
universal that the Psalms of the Hebrew temple 
have their analogues in all the worship of man. 

c. Hodifleations Due to Ethnic or Docal Difter- 
ences: Why different religions exist can no more 
be answered than why races are brown, yellow, 
white, or black. Each people has its favorite no- 
tions, in religion as elsewhere. Hence each de- 
veloped religion has something of its own upon 
which it places emphasis. Egj^pt was dominated 
by the idea of the effect of conduct here upon the 
life bej^ond; China taught the apotheosis of the 
family and emphasized the fifth commandment; 
India laid special stress upon the immanence of 
God in his world; Persia was concerned with the 
absolute holiness of God; Mohammedanism is ab- 
sorbed with the oneness of deity; Greece laid stress 
on the dhdne m the human; Rome emphasized 
the supremacy of law and the fixity of ritual. That 
these separate specialties were the e.xpression of 
national peculiarities is as far as one may go, the 
wherefore is inexplicable. 

d. Parallel Dines of Development: The organ- 
ized religions often follow parafi^ lines of de- 
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velopment. (1) In the primitive stage spirits 
are iimimierable, they swarm/ ^ No limits can 
be placed on the number of objects possessed 
by them as their home, and countless hordes 
besides roam homeless in earth and sea and air. 
But as man^s mentality grows, he compares and 
generalizes and groups. To take one example: 
whereas each plot of ground once had its corn-spirit 
whose gift the crop of that field was, comparison 
gave rise to the idea of an earth-goddess, a Deme- 
ter or Ceres or Core, by whose beneficence came 
all the gifts earth made to man in growing crops. 
The corn-spirits of a district coalesced and then 
became a national deity to whom finally all in- 
crease of the earth was attributed. The history of 
Zeus among the Greeks also illustrates this prin- 
ciple. Nearly 200 names are known for this deity, 
only about one-third of which are poetic or de- 
scriptive. Nearly all the rest are referred to local 
or elemental deities whom he absorbed or dis- 
placed, assuming their fimctions and their cults, 
the latter of which are in several cases discordant 
with his normal worship and alien to his nature as | 
a sky-god. The explanation is that as Zeus be- 
came the great national deity through the leader- 
ship of the tribes whose principal god he was, he 
took over the being, attributes, ofiSces, shrines, and 
worship of older gods whose memory lingered solely 
in the names added to his as expressive of some 
special phase. So was it everywhere. The num- 
ber of the gods was ever diminishing. Pantheons 
replaced the hordes of worshipful spirits, and in 
these the principal god obscured the lesser who 
tended to vanish from cult and recognition. Thus 
in Assyria Asshur became almost the only god 
aside from Ishtar, and in Israel, where according 
to the first commandment the gods of the nations 
were recognized as real existences, by the time of 
the exile Yahweh had come to be regarded as the 
only god of all the earth. Sometimes in this proc- 
ess gods were associated in triads or trinities, as in 
Egypt, Babylonia, and India, in the last case paral- 
leling every phase of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, Thus the tendency is toward monothe- 
ism, a result achieved only in Judaism, Christian- 
ity, Mohammedanism, and possibly in Zoroastrian- 
ism. (2) Another general tendency is that toward 
crystallization in ritual and creed. At the rise of 
a religion observances and conceptions are sponta- 
neous, free, individualistic. But as the community 
grows exhortation hardens into doctrine, confes- 
sion into creed, observance into ritual, acceptance 
of which and conformity to which mark the true 
believer. Thus orthodoxy and heterodoxy take 
their rise and become integral parts of religious 
thinking and terminology. (3) There is also a 
general tendency toward sectarianism. Against 
the disposition to define correct modes of 
teaching, of belief, and of worship arises the 
individualistic and diversified mentality of man- 
kind, protesting against the limitations placed 
upon conceptions of God and on ways of serv- 
ing him. Groups of individuals find themselves 
agreeing together in disagreeing with the stand- 
ards erected. The result is that sect arises 
wherever attempt is made at uniformity. As an 


example, what is perhaps the most rigid and ^- 
yielding religious platform yet made, the teaching 
of Mohammed, is obliged to accommodate Sunni 
and Shiah with their almost unteUable variety of 
subdivisions. Judging from the universal tend- 
ency of religion to develop sect, if history fore- 
casts the future, oneness of belief will never be at- 
tained. And if the apparent demands of human 
nature be taken into the reckoning, such a result 
is not desirable. The Calvinistic mind must be 
left to its adoration of the mathematical precision 
of definite and exact foreordination, while the 
minian mind rejoices in the absolute responsibility 
of the individual for his own salvation or destruc- 
tion. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliography: I.-V.: The indispensable book here is M. 
Jastrow, The Study of Religion, New York, 1901 (thor- 
ough, profound, and sound). Consult also: J. E, Car- 
penter, Place of Hiat. of Religion in Theological Study, 
London, 1891, Chabin, La Science de la Religion, Paris, 
1898; L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and 
Ghrowih, New York, 1905 (very useful for bibliography, 
but uneven and not always sound in judgment); P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsge- 
schichte, i. 1-16, Tubingen, 1905; E. Crawley, The Tree 
of Life. A Study of Religion, London, 1906 (rationalistic 
but suggestive), S. von Czobel, Die Entwickelung der Re- 
ligionsbegriffe, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1907; O. Pfleiderer, Re- 
ligion and Historic Faiths, New York, 1907; C. Schaar- 
schmidt, Die Religion. Einfuhrung in ihre Entwicklungs- 
geschichte, Leipsic, 1907. 

VI.: On primitive religion the literature is immense. 
On the whole field the followmg four books are indispen- 
sable and supplement each other: E. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, London, 1903 (the classic on Animism); D. G. 
Brinton, Rdigions of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1897 
(by the highest American authority); J. G. Frazer, Golden 
Bough, 3 vols., London, 1900 (primarily concerned 
with Magic, it covers the whole field of primitive religious 
conceptions): F. B. Jevons, Introduction to Hist, of Re- 
ligion, London, 1896 (valuable, but handicapped by pre- 
suppositions; cf. the keen criticism in J. M. Kobertson, 
Pagan Christs, ib. 1903). 

For Animism and primitive psychology consult: W. 
Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feld-Kulte, 2 vols,, Ber- 
lin, 1875-77; F. Granger, Worship of the Romans, Lon- 
don, 1896; Marian R. Cox, Introduction to Folklore, ib. 
1897 (valuable as a “ first book ”); Mrs. J. H. Philpot, 
The Sacred Tree, ib. 1897; A. S. Geden, Studies in Com- 
parative Religion, ib. 1898 (clear, excellent); A. Bor- 
chart, Der Animismus, Freiburg, 1900; F. Schultze, 
Psychologic der Naturvolker, book iii., Leipsic, 1900; A. 
E. Crawley, Mystic Rose, New York, 1902 (suggestive, 
though erratic); F. H. Cushing, Zuni Tales, New York, 
1902 (should be read by all students of primitive no- 
tions); R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, ib. 1904 
(“ Fetichism ” is equivalent here to ** religion E. 
Clodd, Animism, London, 1906 (low-priced, should be in 
every library); Anthropological Essays Presented to E. B. 
Tylor in Honour of his 761ih BirGiday, Oxford, 1907 
(treats many of the more recondite matters touched on in 
the text). 

On Magic, besides the general works mentioned above, 
consult: A, 0. Haddon, Magic and Fetishism, London, 
1906 (one of the “ good little books F. Lenormant, 
Chaldoean Magic, London, 1877; L. W. King, Babylonian 
Magic, ib. 1896; T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and 
Demonology, ib. 1898; E. A. T. Budge, Egyptian Magic, 
ib, 1899; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, ib. 1900; A. Lang, 
Magic and Religion, ib. 1901. 

On Mythology consult: F. Max Mtiller, Contributions 
to the Science of Mythology, 2 vols., London, 1897 (his 
completed statement, cf. his Natural Religion, Lect. xvi., 
1889, and Science of Language, Leet. ix., 1880); A. Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884; idem, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion, ib. 1899 (Mr. Lang is the leading exponent of 
the anthropological school); J. Fiske, Myths and Myl^ 
makers, Boston, 1872; D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1896; Jevons, ut sup., chap, xix. 
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On Totemism consult: A. Lang, Secret of the Totem, 
London, 1905 (with which may be compared his Citstom 
and Myth and his Myth, Ritual and Religion)', J. McLen- 
nan, Studies in Ancient History, 2 senes, ib. 1S76-96; 
W. R. Smith, in Journal of Philology, ix (1880), 79 sqq., 
and in his Rel. of Sem. and Kinshiy (Smith and McLen- 
nan are the highest authorities); J. Kohler, Zur Urge- 
schichte der Ehe, Totemismus ...» Stuttgart, 1897; 
Mrs. K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, ib. 1905 
(with Mrs. Parker’s books should be read B. Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, ib. 1899, 
and Northern Tribes of Central Australia, ib. 1904); H. 
Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908. The 
subject is illustrated also by H. 0. Trumbull, Blood Cove- 
nant, New York, 1885; idem. Threshold Covenant, ib. 1896. 

On Taboo consult: Smith, Rel. of Sem., 151 sqq., 446 
sqq., 479 sqq.; idem, Kinship, passim; A. Lang, Custom 
and Myth, pp. 64-86; Granger, ut sup., pp. 200—219; 
S.Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii., chaps. ix.-xiii., London, 
1897; Crawley, Mystic Rose, pp. 10-80. 

On Sacrifice consult: A. Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 
105-120; idem, Modem Mythology, pp. 70-91; H. Spen- 
cer, Principles of Sociology, part i., chap, xix., London, 
1889; G. Allen, Evolution of Idea of God, chaps, v.-vii., 
xvi., ib. 1897; F. B. Jevons, ut sup., chaps, xi.— xii.; W, 
R. Smith, Rel. of Sem., pp. 213-end; idem. Kinship, pp. 
308 sqq.; Frazer, ut sup., chap, iii.; S. Hartland, ut sup., 
chap, xviii. 

Consult further: J. F. C. Hecker, Dancing Mania, of the 
Middle Ages, New York, 1888; B. Sidis, Psychology of 
Suggestion, ib. 1898; R. N. C\ist, Common Features which 
appear in all Religions, London, 1895. 

COMPLINE: The concluding part of the day's 
office in the breviary (q.v.), normally recited just 
before bedtime and corresponding in some ways 
to prime, though even more than the latter office 
it has a general and invariable character all through 
the year. It begins with a short lesson (I Pet. v. 
8), followed by the confession and absolution, four 
psalms, the hymn, another short lesson with re- 
sponsory, the Nunc dimittis or Song of Simeon 
(Luke ii. 29-32), and certain prayers. See Vespebs. 

COMPOSTELLA: Properly Santiago de Com- 
postella, a city of Galicia, northwestern Spain (33 
m. s. by w. of Corunna), reputed burial-place of 
the apostle James the Greater and for several cen- 
turies the most frequented place of pilgrimage in 
Western Europe. Although the book of Acts (xii. 
2) states that James was put to death in Jerusalem 
(44 A.D.), Spanish tradition declares that he went 
to Spain and suffered martyrdom there. For a 
long time his burial-place was unknown, but it was 
miraculously discovered early in the ninth century. 
A chapel — ^which in time gave way to a cathedral 
— ^was built on the spot, and a town grew up there, 
called Ad sanctum Jacohum apostolum or Giacomo 
postohy whence Compostella (?). The story is first 
found in the ninth century (Walafried Strabo, 
Poema de xii, apostolis, and others), and is gener- 
ally rejected by Protestants. Most Roman Catho- 
lic scholars also do not accept the allied visit of 
James to Spain, but incline to believe the tra- 
dition concerning his burial-place. Santiago is 
now a town of about 25,000 inhabitants, the 
seat of an archbishop and of a university. For the 
Order of Compostella see James, Saint, of Com- 
postella, OrDEE of. (0. ZSCKLERf.) 

Bibliogbaj^ht: H. Florez, Espafia sagrada, iii., app. x., pp. 
414r-435, Madrid, 1754; Natalis Alexander, Historia eccle- 
siastica, sec. j., dissert., prop, i., vol. iii. 161 sqq., Venice, 
1778; F. B. Gams, Die KirtJiengeschiehie Spaniens, ii. 1, 
pp. 285-299, ii 2, pp. 361-396, Regensburg, 1864; KL, 
iii TT4r777^ 


COMPSTON, HERBERT FULLER BRIGHT; 
Church of England; b. at Barnsley (21 m. n. of 
Sheffield), Yorkshire, England, Oct. 17, ISGG. He 
studied at Exeter College, Oxford (B.A., 1S91), 
and was curate of Totnes (1893-94), Holy Trinity, 
Bournemouth (1895-97), and St. Sa\'iour ’s, Brix- 
ton Hill (1898-1903). In 1900 he was appointed 
lecturer in Latin at King's College, London, and 
lecturer in Hebrew three years later. He is also 
a member of the faculty of theology in the Uni- 
versity of London and has been curate of St. Mark's, 
North Audley Street, London, W., since 1903. In 
theology he is a liberal Churchman. 

COMPTON, HENRY: Bishop of London; b. at 
Compton Wynyates (25 m. n.n.w. of Oxford), War- 
wickshire, 1632, youngest son of the Earl of North- 
ampton; d. at Fulham, near London, July 7, 1713. 
He studied at Queen's College, Oxford, 1649-52, 
went abroad and did not return to England until 
the Restoration, when he received a commission in 
the army; decided to enter the Church and was 
admitted M.A. at Cambridge 1661; entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1666 (B.D. and D.D., 1669); was 
consecrated bishop of Oxford 1674, translated to 
London 1675. He was pri'vy councilor, and was 
entrusted with the religious education of the king's 
nieces, Maiy and Anne, each of whom afterward 
became queen of England. In 1686, under James 
II., he was suspended from his bishopric for hav- 
ing refused to suspend at the king's command Dr. 
John Sharp, dean of Norwich, who had preached 
against popery. He actively espoused the cause 
of William and Mary, crowned them king and queen 
in 1689, and was reinstated in his old positions 
and given new honors and responsibilities. The 
close of his life was embittered by disappointment 
at not recehdng the primacy. He was concilia- 
tory toward di^enters, but his efforts to unite 
them to the Church met with little appreciation 
from either churchmen or non-conformists. He 
gave liberally to all m need and for building churches 
and hospitals, and died poor in consequence. He 
was a good botanist and in his grounds at Fulham 
had “ a greater variety of curious exotic plants 
and trees than had at the time been collected in 
any garden in England.” Besides episcopal let- 
ters (republished as Episcopalia with Memoir by 
S. W. Cornish, Oxford, 1842) and charges, he pub- 
lished The Life of Donna Olimpia Maldachini 
(1667), translated from the Itali^; The Jesuits* 
Intrigues (1669) and A Treatise of the Holy Oomr 
munion (1677), translated from the French, 

COMTE, csnt, ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE 
FRANCOIS XAVIER (usually simply AUGUSTE): 
The founder of the positive school of philosophy (see 
Positivism); b. at Montpellier (76 m. w.n.w. of 
Marseille) Jan. 19, 1798; d. in Paris Sept. 5, 1857. 
He was educated mainly at the Nicole Polytech- 
nique in Paris. In 1817 he came under the in- 
fluence of Saint-Simon, who helped to determine 
the future course of his mental activity. In 1826 
he began a course of lectures covering the whole 
range of science as conceived by him, which was 
terminated by an attack of brain fever, resulting 
in such cerebral disturbance as to necessitate his 
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confinement in an asylum and to cause several 
attempts at suicide. In 1828 he took up the course 
again, and the next year definitely began the con- 
struction of his Cours de 'philosopkie positive (6 
vols., 183(M2). Some minor educational appoint- 
ments assured him a modest income, until in 1842, 
when he lost the post of examiner for admission 
to the ficole Polytechnique, and with it the half 
of his revenue. Through the efforts of John Stuart 
Mill, some of his English admirers made up the de- 
ficiency for a time, and from 1848 Littr6 and other 
French friends did the same. After the comple- 
tion of the Philosopkie positive, he proceeded to 
apply its principles to the reconstruction of society 
In the Systems de politique positive (4 vols., 1851- 
1854). He gave practical expression to his views by 
founding in 1848 the “ Positive Society,” and by 
giving courses of free lectures, which were sup- 
pressed by the government in 1851. The Politique 
positive is much less coldly intellectual than his first 
great work, and is marked by an enthusiasm for 
the welfare of humanity which he exalted into a 
religion. The book, however, with certain small 
later works, the CaUchisme positiviste (1853), Ap- 
pel aux conservateurs (1855), and Synthese subjec- 
tive (1856), did not meet with the approval of a 
section of his followers, of whom Littr6 was the 
most important. In his later years Comte was 
less the founder of a philosophical system than the 
high priest of a new religion of humanity. 

Bibliography: Among the many translations of Comte^s 
works the following may be mentioned: The Philosophy 
of MathemaiicSf by W. M. Gillespie, New York, 1851; 
The Positive Philosophy^ by Harriet Martineau, 4 vols.. 
London, 1853, 2 vols., 1875, repabhshed by Bohn, .3 vols., 
ib. 1896; The Catechism of Positive Religion^ ib. 1858; 
A General View of Positivismj ib. 1865; System of Positive 
Polity, by J. H. Bridges, F. Harrison, and others, 4 vols., 
ib. 1875-79; The Eight Circulars, by S. Lobb and others, 
ib. 1882; Religion of Humanity, by R. Congreve, ib. 1891. 
For discussion of the philosophy of Comte see Positiv- 
ism and the literature there. For the life and work con- 
sult: his Correspondance inMite, 2 vols., Paris, 1903; 
J. S. IVIill, Auguste Comte and Positivism, London, 
1865, new ed., 1882 (answered by M. P. E. Littr4, Aw- 
guste Comte et Stuart Mill, Paris, 1866, and J. H. Bridges, 
The Unity of Comte^s Life and Doctrines, London, 1866); 
E. Oaird, The Social Philosophy arid Religion of Comte, 
Glasgow, 1885; H. Gruber, Auguste Comte . . . Leben 
und Lehre, Freiburg, 1889 (translated into Fr. and Ital.); 
J. F. E. Robinet, L*^uvre et la vie d'Autgicste Comte, Paris, 
1891; G. Audeffrent, Auguste Comte , . . sa vie et sa doo- 
trine, ib. 1894; A. Schaefer, Die Moralpkilosophie A. 
Comtes, Basel, 1906. 

CONANT, THOMAS JEFFERSON: Baptist; b. 
at Brandon, Vt., Dec. 13, 1802; d. in Brooklyn 
Apr. 30, 1891. He was graduated at Middlebury 
College, Vt., 1823; was professor of languages at 
Water vilie College (Colby University), Me., 1827- 
1833; professor of languages and Biblical literature 
Hamilton Theological Institution (Colgate Uni- 
versity), N- Y., 1835-51, professor of Hebrew and 
Biblical exegesis Rochester Theological Seminary 
1851-57, From 1857 to 1875 he was in the service 
of the American Bible Union (see Bible Socie- 
ties) and edited their revision of the New Testa- 
ment (1871) and portions of the Old. He also 


published The Meaning and Use of Baptizein philo- 
logically and historically investigated for the Ameri- 
can Bible Union (New York, 1860), translated the 
eleventh edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar 
(Boston, 1839), contributed a new version and phil- 
ological notes to the volume on the Psalms in the 
Schaff-Lange commentary (New York, 1872), and 
with Lyman Abbott edited a Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge (1875). He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Old Testament Revision Company. 

CONATY, THOMAS JAMES: Roman Catholic 
bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles; b. at Kilna- 
leck (57 m. n.w. of Dublin), County Cavan, Ire- 
land, Aug. 1, 1847. He studied at Montreal Col- 
lege (1863-67), College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. (B.A., 1869), and Montreal Theo- 
logical School (1872). He was assistant rector of St. 
John’s Church, Worcester, Mass. (1873-80), and 
rector of the Church of the Sacred Heart in the 
same city (1880-97). On nomination of the Ro- 
man Catholic bishops of the United States he was 
appointed rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, by Pope Leo XIII. in 1896. 
In 1897 he was designated domestic prelate to the 
pope with the title of Right Reverend Monsignor, 
and in 1901 he was appointed titular bishop of 
Samos. In 1903 he was consecrated bishop of 
Monterey and Los Angeles. He was founder and 
editor of the monthly Catholic School and Home 
Magazine 1892-96, and has written Bible Studies 
for Schools (New York, 1897). 

CONCEPTION, THE IMMACULATE. See Im- 
maculate Conception. 

CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY, RUNS OF THE 
ORDER OF THE: A religious order founded by 
Beatrix de Silva, sister of James, first count of 
Poralego, Portugal, in 1484; confirmed by Innocent 
VIII. 1489; given the rule of St. Clare by Cardinal 
Ximenes, but by Julius II. given a separate rule in 
1511. 

CONCEPTUALISM. See Scholasticism. 

CONCLAVE. See Pope, Papacy, and Papal 
Systbm- 

CONCOMITANCE: An expression originating 
with Alexander of Hales and made by Thomas 
Aquinas a regular part of scholastic theology, sanc- 
tioned later by the Council of Trent, to designate 
the doctrine that as the living Christ is received in 
the Eucharist, and thus his body and blood can not 
be separated, both, together with his divinity, 
must inevitably be received under the species either 
of bread or of wine. It is in accordance with this 
doctrine that the Roman Catholic Church justifies 
the giving of communion in one kind, asserting 
that “ the whole Christ ” is thus received, though 
under the form of bread alone. See Transubstan- 

TIATION. 

CONCORD, BOOK OF; FORMULA OF. See 
Formula op Concord. 
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CONCORDANCES. 

Manuscripts (§1). 

1470-1533 (§ 2). 

1555-16S5 (I 3). 

1751-1S92 (§ 4). 

V. German Concordances. 

1609-50 (§ 1). 

Lanckiseh’s Concordance (§ 2). 
1707-1893 (§ 3). 


VI. English Concordances, 
yil. French Concordances. 
VIII Dutch Concordances. 

IX. Danish Concordances. 

X. Swedish Concordances. 

XI. Syriac Concordances. 

XII. Topical Indexes. 


I. The First Concordances. 

II. Hebrew Concordances. 

1524-1878 (§ 1). 

Mandelkern’a Concordance (§ 2), 

III. Greek Concordances. 

1. The Old Testament. 

2. The New Testament. 

IV. Latin Concordances. 

The name concordance is applied to books 
listing the words of the Bible in alphabetical 
or other classified order. Every great book needs 
a table of contents. The lists for the Bible 
are called concordances, perhaps because of the 
unison of the one word that stands out in each 
reference, or perhaps because^ the chief reason in 
old times for comparing passages was the attempt 
to make them agree with each other. Verbal con- 
cordances are usually arranged according to the 
single words of the text and either add to each the 
simple chapter and verse where the word occurs, 
or give besides the words of the passage. Subject 
concordances or topical indexes aim rather at the 
matter than at the words, and often contain a 
brief explanation of the subject. In this article 
the verbal concordances are chiefly in view. 

I. The First Concordances; The first concord- 
ance seems to have been in Latin and to have 
been made by the Burgundian Hugo of St. 
Cher (Hugo CarensiSj d. 1263 or 1264), the first 
Dominican cardinal; it is fabled that he set 
five hundred Dominicans at work on it. He 
finished it about 1230 in the monastery of St. 
James at Paris, whence the ConcordanticB 8. 
Jacobi, also called Concordantim breves because 
without the wording of the passages. About the 
year 1250 three Englishmen in the same monas- 
tery, John of Darlington, Richard of Stavenesby, 
and Hugh of Croydon, added the full wording in 
the ConcordanticB S. Jacobi, Anglicanoe or Maximoe, 
so named because of the complete passages. Arlot 
(Arlotto) of Prato, a Tuscan, in 1285 appointed 
minister general of the Franciscans, improved 
Hugo's concordance. Conrad of Deutschland 
or of Halberstadt (flourished about 1290), 
rewrought and abbreviated Hugo's book and 
added, according to Sixtus Senensis, the inde- 
clinable w^ords (on Hugo, Arlot, and Conrad cf. 
Sixtus Senensis, Bibliotheca sancta ... a Joanne 
Hayo . . . illusirata, pp. 249, 250, 201, 220, the 
last also falsely printed 201, Lyons, 1593). In con- 
nection with the Council of Basel in 1433, 1435-40, 
because of the discussions with the l^hemians 
about nisi, John vi. 54, and with the Greeks about 
ex and per, John Stoikowitz (also called John of 
Ragusa) is said to have been especially distressed 
at the lack of a concordance of the particles and 
directed his Scotch chaplain, Walter Jonas, to make 
one. Jonas began to prepare a volume with the 
particles arranged according to the books of the 
Bible, which he nearly finished in three years. 
Then two others took it up and completed it, and 
they probably introduced the alphabetical ar- 
rangement. John of Socubia or Segovia, arch- 
deacon of Villaviciesa in the diocese of Oviedo, wrote 
the preface. Some have thought that the Con- 
cordamiim maximos were so named not, as stated 


above, because they gave the full passages instead 
of merely chapter and verse, but because they con- 
tained also the indeclinable words. 

n. Hebrew Concordances: Rabbi Isaac Mor- 
decai (on the name cf, Buxtorf’s preface, leaf 4a) 
ben Nathan made a Hebrew concordance 143S- 
1448: fc?np:n yn: Rear- 

ranged the roots alphabetically, save that the 
quadrilaterals stood at the end; derivatives stood 
under the roots. It was published by Daniel 
Bomberg Venice, 1524, in folio, and again in 1564 
under the Doge Amald Ferrer, superintended 
by Meir ben Jacob Franconi an. published by 
Lorenzo Bragadini, printed by iVIaggio Parentini. 
Ambrose Froben republished it in Basel, 1580, 
under the title: nSD 

(in the editio prima of 1524 
this was the second title, after the sheet with 
the preface, but closing with 5^^'), in fifty 
sheets beside the sheet in front (at least in the 
Leipsic copy); the columns often agree with the 
colu mn s of 1524; at the end is Aaron Pesaro’s list 
of the passages explained in the 
I. 1524- Babylonian Talmud. Anton Reuch- 
1878. lin, professor of Hebrew’ at Strasburg, 
published an edition at Basel, 1556, 
in which Rabbi Nathan's explanation of the w’ords 
was given in Latin, but badly; Johann Brenz 
wrote the preface; it appeared again, Basel, 1569. 
Solomon Mandelkem saw’ in the royal library at 
Munich the manuscript of a concordance that Elias 
Levita Bachur wrote in 1516-21: nDllDm nSD. 
Another manuscript revised by Elias Levita and 
provided with a German translation is in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris (cf. Mandelkem's preface), 
Conrad Kircher of Augsburg, pastor at Donau- 
w’orth, published a Hebrew concordance; unfor- 
txmately, because he had given the wording of the 
passages from the Greek text of the Septuagint he 
called the book incorrectly: Concordantim V. Ti. 
Grcecm, Ebrmis voctbus respondentes, Tzo/bxpvoroi 
. . . , 2 vols. Frankfort, 1607 (4 leaves), 2,271, 
2,310 cols. (1 leaf), 290 pp., quarto. The second 
volume gives the Greek words with references to 
the places in which they occur in the first volume 
and with the passages from the Apocrypha. Lc 
Long mentions (p. 456) a manuscript summary 
from Kircher made by Arnold Bootius and called 
it Bibliotheca Segueriana pag. 37 and a manuscript 
Greek-Danisli concordance to the Apocrypha by 
Frants Michael Vogel, Martin Troost treated the 
Chaldee sections by themselves: Concordantim 
CkcUdaicm et Syrtacce ex Danielis et Esrce capiiibus 
Chaldaice scriptis, Wittenberg, 1617, quarto. Marius 
de Calasio, a Franciscan (d, 1620), made an 
edition published in Rome, 1621-22, by Michael 
Angelo of St. Romulus: Concordantim sacrorum 
biblwrum Hebraicorum . . . , published again, 
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Cologne, 1646; London, 1648; Rome, 1657; and 
by William Romaine, London, 1747-49, in 4 vols. 
(15 leaves), 1,366, 1,234, 1,326, 852, 184 cols. (43 
leaves), folio, John Buxtorf’s concordance was 
published by his son: Concordantim bibliorum He- 
braiccB, nova et artificiosa methodo dispositoe in lo- 
cis innumeris depravatis emendates. , . . Accesse- 
runt novcB concord. Chaldaicce . . . per Johannem 
Buxtorf fiL, Basel, 1632 (10 leaves), and sheets A- 
Yyyyy. The preface tells of the earlier concord- 
ances. Buxtorf left the particles out (cf. Glauch, 
De usu concordantiarum biblicarum schediasma, 
Leipsic, 1668, p. 24), In Le Long, Bibliotheca sacraf 
Paris, 1723, there is found under Christopher Crine- 
sius! **Conc. Hebr., Wittenberg, 1627, quarto/’ J6- 
cher has ‘ISSD seu analysis Novi Ti. per 27 ta- 
bulae. (Is that the same book?) Andreas Seimert 
published at Wittenberg, 1653,12 leaves to announce 
a book that he would like to publish if some one 
would bear the cost: }Dpn DIpD sive mor 

nuale concordantiarum Ehroeo-Biblicarum cl. 3 . Bvx- 
torfli. Christian Raue abbreviated Buxtorf : Cone. 
Hebr. et Chedd. I. Buxtor-fii epitome, Berlin and 
Frankfort, 1677. Christian Nolde gave the parti- 
cles: Concor, particularum Ebr.-Chald., Copenhagen, 
1679; Sim. Bened. Tympe added to it Joh. Michar 
elis's and Christian Koerber's particles: Nolde, Cone, 
partic. . . . S. Gottfr. Tympius summa cura recen- 
suit . . . imeruit concordantias pronominum sepa- 
ratorum Ebr. et Chald. nunc primum congestas a 
Simeone Benedicto Tympio denique appendicis loco 
svbjunxit lexica particularum Ebraicarum Joh. 
Michaelis [cum prmfatione Aug. Ffeifeti ; cf. Bind- 
seil, XXXV., note 1] et Christiani Koerberi, Jena, 
1 734. Le Long names William Robertson, Thesaurus 
ling, sanct. seu cone, lexicon Ebr.-Lat.-bibl., London, 
1680, and Antony Laymann, Concordantice Hebroeo- 
sacrcs iuxta seriem cuiusque constructionis syntactiem, 
n.p., 1681. (Is that really a concordance?) John 
Taylor made a very good Hebrew concordance 
adapted to the English text, 1764, 2 vols. Isaac 
ben Tsebi from Soldin in Prussia summarized Bux- 
torf: . . . naon 

N'lpjn, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1768. 
Julius FGrst’s great work: Leipsic, 

1 840, is still much used; editions by B. Baer, Stettin, 
1847 and 1861. G. V. Wigram aided by S. P. Treg- 
elles and B. Davidson published the Englishman's 
Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, London, 1843, 3d 
ed., 1866; Davidson, revised by Joseph Hughes, 
London, 1876, Strack refers to concordances of 
proper names by Gid- Brecher, Frankfort-on- 
Main, 1876, and by L. M. Schusslowitz, 

Tr\mn Wilna, 1878. 

In the year 1884 Solomon Mandelkem announced 
a new concordance; Die nevbearheitete Hebraisch- 
chalddische Bibel-Concordanz . . . nebst GvlacJUen 
von Fachgelehrten, and published 15 pp. quarto; 
later an approving word of PL L. Fleischer^s was 
added on a separate leaf. Finally the book ap- 
peared: Solomon Mandelkem Veteris Testamenti 
concordantice Hebraicce et Chaldaicce . . . (and a 
Hebrew title), 2 vols., Leipsic, 1896, xv., 1,532 pp. 
folio. Later Mandelkem made a small edition 
without the wording of the passages, Leipsic, n.d., 
vixi, (1), 1,010 (1) pp. quarto. This work had been 


long preparing and was published at Leipsic where 
there are good compositors and good proof-read- 
ers in every branch; it should therefore have been 
careful and accurate, but it is not at all well done. 
Consequently it is desirable that scholars in 
this department should collect their contributions 
to the correction of the errors and send in the 
lists of mistakes found, so that the 
2 . Mandel- publishers can issue a supplement, 
kern’s Con- which they are willing to do. The best 
cordance. way would be to divide the book up 
between a large number of men, so 
that nothing could escape detection. Some of 
the contributions are already made: Carl Siegfried, 
SteUenfehler in Mandelkem’ s V. T. cone. Hebr., in 
ZWT, 1897, 465-467; Rudolf Kittel, Ein kurzes 
Wort iiber die beiden Mandelkemschen Concordan- 
zen, in ZATW, 1898, 165-167; B. Jakob, Georg 
Beer, Gustaf Dalman, Bernhard Stade, ZATW, 

1898, 348-351; Herman L. Strack, TLZ, 1898, no. 
13, 358-559; (Mandelkem, . . . Pro domo, ZATW, 

1899, 183-186); A. Buchler, B. Jakob, K. Ludwig, 
E. KSnig, A. von GaU, ZATW, 1899, 187-191, 
350; (I. I. Kahan, ZATW, 1899, 353-356; Man- 
delkem, ZATW, 1900, 173-176; Kahan, ZATW, 

1900, 338-344); E. Rosenwasser, ZATW, 1902, 
320; A. ZiUessen, ZATW, 1903, 94-95; Von GaU, 
ib. 95-96; Mayer Lambert, ib. 352-354; Von Gall 
and E. Nestle, ib. 364; Rosenwasser, ZATW, 1904, 
146, 326; M. IBrann, in Monatsschrift fdr Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 1898, 629-637; 
Badt, in Monatsschrift fUr Geschichte und Wissen^ 
schaft des Judentums, 1899, 523, 524; J, GSttsberger, 
Biblische Zeitschrift, ii., 1904, 259; Sven Hemer, in 
ZDMG, Ixi (1907), 7-17. Doubtless other scholars 
have further corrections. Professor Kautzsch in 
Halle has given the following: 

p. 34 Oomin '^1 read Hos. 2, 3, instead of 2, 2. 
p. 251 read instead of 'inSrjnn. 

p. 316 read but Job 6, 21, on'>^;n. 

p. 371 4 should be put by itself as stat. constr. 

p. 479 Why hsis Mandelk. I Ohr. 3, 5, ? Ed. Mant., 

Baer, Ginsb. have here also 

p. 488 ^9^^ Prov. 30, 6 is wanting, 
p. 603 at least I Ki, 18, 3 does not belong under the per- 
fect but under the adj. verbale, and probably also I 
Ki. 1, 51; 18, 12; Prov. 14, 16; Job. 1, 9. 
p. 729 instead of njin ed. Mant., Baer n>in. 
p. 733 read ip, ( = T?]) instead of P] and TU. 
p. 771 (in6ii. absl. Kiph.?) II Sam. 19, 43 is wanting, 
p. 1006 Gen. 32, 8, instead of 32, 7. 

He expressed the wish that some one would 
make a concordance of the words arranged accord- 
ing to the end of the words, so that a scholar could 
work rapidly with fragments of the inscriptions 
and of manuscripts; cf. Friedrich Zimmer’s Greek 
termination-concordance. 

m. Greek Concordances; Sixtus Senensis re- 
lates that about 1300 a Basilian monk, Eutha- 
lius of Rhodes, made a Greek concordance of the 
whole Bible, following Hugo of St. Cher’s example 
in the Latin Bible. This is said to have been seen 
in manuscript at Rome, but is unknown. Another 
Greek, George Sugdures, who studied at Rome 
toward the end of the seventeenth century and 
afterward taught at Constantinople, is said to have 
worked thirty years on a Greek concordance of the 
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whole Bible, but not to have published it; cf. Le 
Long, 456a, and Jocher. 

1, The Old Testament: Trommius (Abraham 
van der Trommen), ConcordanticB Grceccs versionis 
vulgo dictce LXX interpretum . . . Leguntur hie 
preeterea voces Gtcbccb pro Hehraicis redditoe ab an- 
tiquis omnibus Veteris Testamenti interpretibus . . . 
Aquilaj Symmacho, Tkeodotione, . . . Amsterdam 
and Utrecht, 1718, was until lately the only con- 
cordance for the Greek Old Testament. At the 
end are given a Hebrew-Chaldee dictionary, a 
Greek dictionary to Origen’s Hexapla from Mont- 
faucon, prepared by Lambert Bos, and Bos's com- 
parison of the chapters and verses in the Sixtino- 
Vatican edition of the Septuagint with those in 
the Frankfort edition of 1597, which both Kircher 
and Trommen used. Trommen wrote in 1718 a 
defense of his book against Gagnier, who defended 
Kircher. A second edition of Trommen appeared 
at Amsterdam, 1742. Bagster published: A Handy 
Concordance of the Septuagint, London, 1887. 
Now there exists the great work of Edwin Hatch 
and Henry A. Redpath, A Concordance to the 
Septuagint ...» Oxford (1892, 1897, 1900), with 
a supplement giving the proper names (all should 
have been in one list). 

2. The New Testament: Sixtus Birken of Augs- 
burg made a concordance for the New Testament: 
Xystus Betulejus, '2vfi<pQvia ^ avkle^ig rijg SiaBfjmjg 
rfig NL Ti. concord., Basel, 1546. Henri Estienne 
finished his father’s (d. 1559) concordance: 
ConcordanticB Gr.-Lat. Testam. novi, Paris, 1594; 
2d ed., Geneva, 1624. Erasmus Schmid of Wit- 
tenberg made a concordance, Hi. Ti. . . . 
TAMEIONj Wittenberg, 1638, repeated by Ernst 
Salomon Cyprian, Gotha and Leipsic, 1717, often 
reprinted, e.g., by John Williams, London, 1767; 
without name, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1819; by William 
Greenfield, London, 1830; in the most conve- 
nient form by the London publisher Bagster. Ethel- 
bert W. Bullinger issued A Critical Lexicon and 
Concordance to the English and Greek New Testa- 
mentj London, 1877, 5th ed., 1908, The chief work 
at present is Karl Hermann Bruder’s, Leipsic, 
1842, 4th ed., 1888, but it will be surpassed by 
Paul Wilhelm Schmiedel’s, now preparing. George 
V. Wigram (see above) also prepared: The Eng- 
lishman's Greek Concordance, London, 1839 and 
later. Otto Schmeller, TAMEION, London, 1869. 
In America Hosea L. Hastings had an excellent 
concordance prepared by Charles F. Hudson and 
revised by Ezra Abbot: A Critical Greek and Eng- 
lish Concordance, Boston, 1870, 3d ed., 1875. Es- 
pecial attention must be called to Friedrich Zimmer’s 
ConcordanticB supplernentoiHcB omnium vocum Novi 
Testamenti Grceci et classibus secundum terminal 
iiones distribvtarum et derivatarum cum nativis ver- 
bis collocatarum composites a F. Z,, Gotha, 1882, 
and to W. F. Moulton and A. S. Geden, A Con- 
cordance to the Greek Testament according to the Texts 
of Westcott and Hort, Tischmdorf, and ike English 
Revisers, Edinburgh, 1897; 2d ed., 1899. 

IV, Latin Concordances: The Latin concord- 
ances were the earliest and are now veiy com- 
plete. They have an interesting history, closely 
bound up with the development of academic life in 


Western Europe. A few manuscripts are noted 
here as an incitement for one who can give him- 
self to the history of these books, also a few out 
of the many printed concordances of the Latin 
Bible. The Biblioth^que Nationale at Paris contains 
ten manuscripts of concordances all of which are 
dated from the fourteenth century. These are the 
MSS. Lat. 513, 514, 515, 516, 517, 
I. Manu- (all five from Colbert’s library); 518 
scripts, and 519 (from the Carmelite Monas- 
tery); 520, 601 (belonged formerly to 
Baluze: in quingue libros distributee); 602 (once 
TeUier’s: concordantia ordine alphabetico digesta); 
603, 606 scarcely seem to contain concordances. 
The city library at Bordeaux ovras a MS. of the 
larger concordance,” !MS. 15, fourteenth century, 
parchment, 470 leaves, 3 cols, on a page: bibli- 
orum ConcordanticB maiores ; the beginning is: Cui- 
libet volenti requirere concordancias in hoc libro, 
unum est primo attendendum, and the end is: Ge. 
XXX. b. sentiens lya quod parere desisset, Zelfam 
ancillam marito tradidit. ExpUdunt magnes con- 
cordantie. MS. no. 6 in the monastery Heiligen- 
kreuz (-Neukloster) in Vienna seems to begin and 
end in the same way. The university library at 
Leipsic has three manuscripts which seem to be 
of the same kind as those at Bordeaux and Vienna; 
they are ascribed to Conrad of Germany; these 
are JMS. Lat. 99, perhaps of the 14th century, MS. 
Lat. 100, of about the 15th century, and ]VIS. Lat. 
101, of about the 15th century. 

Conrad of Alemannia’s ConcordanticB bibliorum 
is said to have appeared at Strasburg, 1470. At 
Leipsic there is one (Hain, 5629, says by J, Men- 
telin, Strasburg, c. 1475) dated 1474 by the rubri- 
cator, who probably knew the precise date. It 
appeared again at Bologna, 1479, 1486; Basel, 
1480, studio Joan. Nivicellensis. The first edition 
of the ConcordanticB Anglicance is supposed to be 
Nuremberg, 1485, as Concord, magnee ; again 1487. 

Sebastian Brant published Conrad’s 
2. concordance as Cone. 8. Jacobi, and 
1470-1533. John of Segovia’s at Froben’s in Basel, 
1496, in two parts, repeated by Fro- 
ben 1506; ConcordanticB maiores biblie tarn dictionum 
declindbUium quam indeclinabHium de novo summa 
diligentia cum textu vise ac secundum veram orthogra- 
phiam emendatissime excuse, with preface by Con- 
radus Leontorius Mulbrunnensis, dated May 12, 
1506, Ex ArtavaUe uUro Birsam BasUeanam; the 
colophon says that the work was printed opera et 
impensis Johannini Amerbachii, Petri de Langen- 
dorff, et Froben de Hammelburg iam denuo in urbe 
Basileorum. The first part contains sheets a-z, 
A~Z, Aar-Ff, folio; the second part is entitled Con- 
cordantie partium sive dictionum indeclindbUium 
totius biblie, and the preface of John of Segovia 
tells something of the way in which preparations 
for it were made. A further title, over the first 
word, says that John of Segovia published the 
book at the Council of Basel in 1430; this is prob- 
ably intended as a general date for the council and 
not for the book, for according to John’s preface 
the book was not done before 1440 at the earliest; 
repeated Basel, 1516, 1521, 1523, 1525, 1526; 
Strasburg, 1526, 1530; Lyons, 1526, 1528, 1540, 
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1545; ed. Johannes Gaste from Breisach, Basel, 
1552, In 1533 Joannes Steels, an Antwerp book- 
seller, published a handy little volume Index utri- 
uaque Testaments the first convenient rival of the 
large concordances. 

In Paris, 1555, Robert Estienne’s improved con- 
cordance came out: Concordantice hihliorum utri- 
usque Tesfamenii, V, et NL, novcB et integrce. Quas 
revera maiores appellare possisj for which Estienne 
divided the New Testament into verses. At 
Basel Joh. Hervage published, 1561 and again 
1568, a concordance by his father. Jean Benoit 
made an edition (Paris?), 1562, George Bullock 
one in Antwerp, 1572, Leyden, 1586, 1603, 1615. 
From the Clementine Vulgate of 1592, Antwerp, 
1599; (Frankfort), 1600; again 1618 (Hanover?); 

Cologne, 1611; Geneva, 1611; with 

3 . notes by Franz Lukas from Bruges, 
1555 ^ 1685 . Antwerp, 1606, 1612; Venice, 1612; 

Orleans, 1612; Lyons, 1612, 1615 (con- 
fused with Leyden, 1615?); Antwerp and Venice, 
1618; Geneva, 1620, 1624; Geneva and Frank- 
fort, 1625; Rome, 1627, by Gaspard de Zamora, 
S. J.; Paris, 1635, 1638, 1646; Cologne, 1628 
(1629?), 1661, 1663; Bamberg, 1721. Hubert 
Phalesius corrected in 1642 Franz Lukas ’s edition 
of 1617, printed Lyons, 1649, 1652, 1667, 1687, 
1700; Paris, 1656; Cologne, 1684; Mainz, 1685; and 
at other times and places, for example, Vienna, 1825. 

The Benedictine monks in Wessobrunn pub- 
lished: Ccncordantice nova methodo ornatOBy Augs- 
burg, 1751, with whole verses or at least sentences. 
F. F. Dutripon’s Vulgatce editionis bibliorum sacro- 
rum concordantice j Paris, 1838, has reached at least 
a 7th ed., Paris, 1880, Regensburg, 1886. Tonimi 
revised it, Prado, 1861. H. de Raze, Ed. de Le- 

chaux, and J. B. Flandrin, all S. J., 

4 . published a Concordantium s. s. manvr- 
1751 - 1892 . aZe, Lyons, 1852, 13th ed., Paris, 1895- 

De Razees arrangement of words ac- 
cording to cases or tenses is also used by Peultier, 
Etienne, Gantois, in their Concordantium . . . the- 
saurus (in R. Comely, J. Knabenbauer, Fr. von 
Hummelauer’s Cursus sacr. script Pars. III. Tex- 
tus F.), Brussels [1897]. Add here: V. P. Robert, 
Aurifodina sacra scientiarum divinarum ex fontibus 
aureis utriusque Testamenti, ordine alphdbetico di- 
gesta, Turin, 1873; M. Bechi’s Concord, prceter cd- 
pkab. ordinem in grammaticalem redactoe, Turin, 
1887; C. Legrand, Bruges, 1889; V. Comsert, Con- 
cordantice for preachers in choosing texts, Paris 
and Bruges, 1892. 

V. G-erman Concordances: Several small books 
appeared with only a selection of passages, first of 
all Johannes Schroeter’s Konkordantz des Newen 
Testaments zu teutsch, Strasburg, 1524, according 
to Luther's translation. Leonhard Brunner, pas- 
tor in Worms, extended this to the whole Bible, 
Strasburg, 1546. Michael Muling published a 
little Conkordanz-Bihel. Leipsic, 1602, and finally 
Lucas Stockle, H. Gotlicher Sckrift SchcUzkammer : 
Oder Teutsche Biblische Concordantzen, Herbom in 
the county Nassaw Catzenelnbogen, 1606. 

The first large work came from the Nuremberg 
printer Conrad Bawr (Latinized Agricola), with a 
preface of July 5 th, 1609: Concordantice bibliorum^ 


d. i. hibl. Concordant’S und Verzeiehniss der Fdr- 
nemhsten TVorter . . . auf Mart. Luthers Ao. IBJfb 
am letzten revidirie Bibel gerichtet, Frankfort-on - 
Main, 1610, 1621, 1632, 1640. In 1612 he added 
an appendix. Christian Zeise, pastor in Oeltzschau 
near Leipsic, improved Bawr's work, Frankfort- 
on-Main (1657), 1658, 1674; a supplo- 

I. ment in 1664. Le Long mentions 
1609 — 50 . concordances by Johannes Fischer, Her- 
bom, 1610; Johannes Faber, Ingol- 
stadt, 1615; Paul Orell, Frankfort, 1627; Daniel 
Fessel, Frankfort, 1662; Johannes Janus, Scrip- 
ture Oder Stella ccelorumj Frankfort, 1650; Martin 
Gumbrecht, Dresden, 1654. 

Friedrich Lanckisch, a Leipsic bookseller, pre- 
pared an enormous work, but died in 1669 before 
he could print it. Volume i. came out in the shape 
the author had intended: Concordantice bibliorum 
Germanico-Hebraico-Grceccej Leipsic, 1677, new cd,, 
1688; 3d ed., 1696, 4th ed., 1705, enlarged by 
Christian Reineccius, 1718, second part, 1742. The 
Hebrew or the Greek word was placed 

2 . Lanck- beside each German word. Volumes 
isch's ii. and iii. were then abbreviated and 
Concord- published as follows : Concordantice 
ance. bibliorum Hebrceo- et Grceco-Germanicoe, 
duabus partibus absolut(Bf quorum prior 
voces Hebraicas et Chaldaicas V. Ti., posterior voces 
omnes Grcecas [V*. Ti.y Apocr. et LXX. interpp.'] 

. . . cum significatiburS Germanicis e • versions 
Lutheri ordine alphabet, recenset. Ma^i concor- 
dantiarum operis a F. Lanckisch conscripti epitomef 
2 parts, Leipsic and Frankfort, 1680. This is a 
Hebrew-Latin-German and Greek-Latin-German 
dictionary without any note of the passages. 

Georg IVIichaelis's Kleine Concordantz of 1686 
appeared in a sixth edition of the first part, Leip- 
sic, 1707, and in a second edition of the second 
part, Leipsic and Jena, 1718; with preface by F. 
A. Hallbauer, Jena, 1733; G, Michaelis vollstdndige 
Real- und Verbal-Concordanz . . . vermehret von 
M. Adam Lebrecht Muller. Mit einer Vorrede 
Joh. Georg Walchs, Jena, 1767, Wohleinge- 
richtete Anweisung zur Biblischen Concordanz vermit- 
telst einem Biblischen Spruch Register . . , , Lem- 
go (1720?), 1725; Biblisches Spruchregister-, 5th ed., 
Lemgo, 1736, charged, Basel, 1746. Avenarius 
issued Biblisches Spruchregister f Gotha, 1713. Nieder- 
werfer’s BMischer Kem und Stem Oder Hand-con- 
cordantz appeared Leipsic, 1814. Johannes Kam- 
prads made a Biblical Sprachregisterj 

3 . published with preface by Sieg- 
1707 - 1893 . fried Becker, the Leipsic superin- 
tendent, Dresden and Leipsic, 1727. 
Gottfried Btlchner made: Verbal Hand-Concordanz 
Oder exegetisch-homileiisches Lexihon^ Jena, 1740, 
3d enlarged ed., Jena, 1756; 6 th ed., enlai:ged by 
Heinrich Leonhard Heubner, Halle, 1840, 23d ed,, 
Berlin, 1899; with supplement of 12,000 Bible pas- 
sages by Lutz and Riehm, Basel, 1890; Philip 
Schaff prepared a reprint of the Heubner ed. by 
Biichner, Philadelphia, 1871, in which A. Spath 
added 8,060 passages. Buchner first issued his 
Grosse Bibl. Real und Verbal-Concordanzienf Jena, 
1750, 3d ed., 1765. Others are: Jacob Christof 
Beck, VoUstdndiges Biblisches Wdrterbvbh, Oder 
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Real- und Verbal-Concordanz, Basel, 1770; Gott- 
fried Joachim Wichmann, Biblische Handcon- 
cordanz. Nebst Vorrede von Christian Wilhelm 
Franz Walch, Dessau and Leipsic, 1782; 2d ed., 
thoroughly wrought over, Leipsic, 1796; new 
unchanged ed., with preface by Kindervater, 
Leipsic, 1806; Heinrich Schott, Biblische Hand- 
concordanZj Leipsic, 1827; Biblische Hand-Con- 
cordanz, 1841, 2d much enlarged ed., Leipsic, 
1847; Frank Julius Bernhard, pastor at Magde- 
bom near Leipsic, Biblische Concordanz oder drei- 
faches Register iiber Spruche im Allgemeinen, iiber 
Tecctstellen fur besondere Fdlle und aber Sachen, 
Namen und Worte der von Dr. LiUher vbersetzten 
heiligen Schrift, Leipsic, 1850, 1851; 2d thoroughly 
revised ed., 1857; 7th reprint, Dresden, 1888; Cod- 
wer Bibelkonkordanz oder voJlstdndiges bihlisches 
Wortregister. Nach der revidirten Luther Uehersetz- 
ung, Calw and Stuttgart, 1893. 

VI. English Concordances (cf. M. C. Hazard, in 
Walker’s Concordance): The Concordance of the 
New Testament, apparently by John Day helped 
by the printer Thomas Gybson, came out undated, 
but before 1540, John IVIarbeck published: A 
Concordance for the whole Bible, London, 1550. 
Walter Lynne translated Conrad Pellican’s In- 
dex Librorum [Zurich, 1537]; A brief and a com- 
pendious Table, in the Manner of a Concordance, 
London, 1550. Robert F. Herrey made Two 
Right Profitable and Fruitfull Concordances, Lon- 
don, 1578, and his printer, Christopher Barker, 
published A Concordance bjg J. W., London, 1579. 
Clement Cotton prepared a larger work, London 
(1618 sqq.?), 1625, from the Geneva New Testa.^ 
ment; 1627, from the Old Testament; 1631, from 
the whole Bible. John Downame made a sum- 
mary of this at Cotton’s wish, London, 1635, again 
1689. Richard Bernard made a Thesaurus bibli- 
cus, London (?), 1644, and Robert Wickens, A 
Compleat and Perfect Concordance, Oxford, 1647; 
1655. Samuel Newman, who went to New Eng- 
land in 1636 or 1638, published: A Large and Com- 
plete Concordance, on the basis of Cotton, London, 
1643; 2d ed., 1650; 3d ed., 1658 (in this the Apoc- 
rypha); then 1662, only with Newman’s initials 
S. N.; and' finally as the Cambridge Concordance, 
1720, without Newman’s name. Muibing issued 
one, London, 1666. John Jackson wrote a short 
concordance (Cambridge), 1668; John Owen, 

London, 1673; and Samuel Clark, 1696. Cmden’s 
Concordance came out in 1737 and has often been 
republished in various forms, for example, by John 
Butterworth, Philadelphia, 1867; Tohn Brown, 
London, 1816; C. S. Carey, London, 1867; John 
Eadie, with preface by David King, New York, 
1850; with preface by Joel Hawee, Hartford, 1867; 
Cole; Hawker; David Bong, Boston, 1845; Alfred 
Jones, London, about 1855; Smith, Youngman, and 
Thomas Taylor, Brooklyn, 1809. Robert Young’s 
Analytical Concordance, Edinburgh, 1873, also 
1881, added the Hebrew and Greek original words. 
James Bradford Richmond Walker’s Comprehen- 
sive Concordance wUh an Introduction by Marshall 
Custiss Hazard, leaves unimportant matter out, 
yet contains 50,000 more passages than Cruden; it 
appeared ‘Boston and Chicago, 1894; Janies Strong, 
m.— 14 


Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible ; also brief dic- 
tionaries of the Hebrew and Greek words of the 
original, with reference to the English words, New 
York, 1894 (takes in every word). 

Vn. French Concordances : Only Protestant 
ones are given. Concordance de la Bible, Ge- 
neva, 1566; Marc Wilks, Concordances des Saintes 
J^critures, Paris, 1840; W. B. Mackensie, Concor- 
dance for the Osterwald translation, Paris, 1867, 
again 1874; Dictionnaire des concordances des 
Saintes Ecritures d*apre$ la version du Dr. Segond, 
Lausanne, 1886. 

Vni. Dutch Concordances: Peder Janz Twisck, 
a Mennonite, pubfished a concordance to the Flem- 
ish Luther-Bible, Hoorn, 1615; then Sebastian 
Dranck, Haarlem, 1618, and again 1648. Jan Mar- 
tin (van Dantzigs? from Danzig ?) began a Flem- 
ish concordance, and Abraham van der Trommen 
finished it before his Greek one: NederUmdsche 
Concordantie des Bijhels, Groningen, 1685-92; Leeu- 
warden, 1754. H. Valse issued Kleyne concor- 
dantie, The Hague, 1704. 

IX. Danish Concordances : E. Ewald, Copenhagen, 
1748, 1749; E. Levinsen, Verbal-Concordans eller 
Bibel-Ordbog til det Xye Testamente, Copenhagen, 
1856. 

X. Swedish Concordances: According to Le 
Long, Achaz Rahamb translated a German con- 
cordance, of which the letter A was published in 
Stockholm about 1709. Lorenz Holenius (Hale- 
nius?), Svensk-Hebraisk og Svensk-Grekisk concor- 
dans over G. og N. Testam., Stockholm, 1734, 1742. 

XI. Syriac Concordances: Carl Sehaaf, Lexicon 
Syriacum concordaniiale omnes Ni. Ti. Syriad voces 
. . . complectens, Leyden, 1709. 

Xn. Topical Indexes: Cf. C. Mangenot, in Vi- 
gouroux’s Dictionnaire de la bible, ii. 892-905, Paris, 
1899. Many of the concordances named above 
were at the same time more or less topical, the 
concordance of the words being the best concord- 
ance of the subjects. The topical indexes go 
back to the work of Antony of Padua (1195-1231), 
whose Concordantice morales ss. biblice seem to be 
contained in the library of the University of Leip- 
sic, MS. Lat. 102, leaf 1-1 23r, with possibly a frag- 
ment in MS. Lat, 543 (5), It was often printed, 
as for example, Venice, 1575; Rome, 1621, again 
1623 (?); by De la Haye, Paris, 1641; (Cologne, 
1647. Franz Lukas Wading (cf. Mangenot) added 
to Antony a sermon-prompter by an Irish monk 
of the thirteenth century, and something similar 
was printed at Paris, 1497. A great many indexes 
could be added to this book of Antony’s, for ex- 
ample Conrad Pellican’s, Zurich, 1537; Peter 
Patiens, in Landau, Frankfort, 1571; Jan Har- 
lems, in the Antwerp PolygloUe, viii., Antwerp, 
1572; Anton Broickwy von Konmsteyn, Cologne, 
1550; Paris, 1551 and 1554; William Mot, Ant- 
werp, 1581, 2d ed., 1585; Anton von Balinghem, 
Douai, 1621 ; Cologne, 1659 ; Trevoux, 1705 ; 
Lyons, 1711; Eulard, Antwerp, 1625; Philip Paul 
Merz after Allot, Augsburg, 1731, 1738, 1751, 1791; 
Venice, 1758, 1818; Paris, 1822, 1825, 1883; Jo- 
hannes Jakob Ohm, Biblisehe Sprtwhconcordanz by 
Chr. Liebeyott Simon, Leipsic, 1812; Job. Michad 
Otto, Btbltsches Sprttchregister, ed. J. G. Rfibiiwv 
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Sulzbach, 1823; C. G. Haupt, Biblische Real- und 
Yerhal-EncyclopMie, Quedlinburg, 1823-27; J. G. 
Hauff, Biblische Real- und Verbalhonkordanz, Stutt- 
gart, 1828-34; Matal^ne, Paris, 1837, again 1864; 
A. J. James, Paris, 1835; Lueg, Biblische Bealcon- 
cordons, 2d ed. by Heim, Regensburg, 1855; C. 
Mazeron, Paris, 1869. Caspar Rene Gregory. 


Biblioobaphy: C. Kiroher, De ecnwrdanh(e 
vsu, Wittenberg, 1622 (a polenuc againgi 
J. Bnxtorf, preface to his ConxrdantKB, B^l 1632 , A. 
Glauch, De concordantiarum biblicarum usu^ Leipsic, 

W. Frantz, Tractatas theologicus de interpretaUme aacrOr 
rumScripturariuTn, pp. 52-70, WiUenberg, 1708; T^nd’ 
Bmieurn sacrum, i. 454a-459b, Pans, 1723; H. B. Bmd- 
seil, Concordantiarum . . . specunen . . . , HaUe, i8D(. 
VigouToux, DicUonTiaire de la bible, ii. 892-905, Pans, loyy* 


CONCORDATS AND DELIMITING BULLS 


Legal Theories of Concordats (§ 1^. 

I. Early Concordats. 

II. Concordats Resulting from the 
Council of Constance, 
m. Concordats after the Council of 
Basel. 

1. Germany. 

The Princes^ Concordats, 1446 

(§ 1 ). 

The Concordat of Asohaffenourg 
or of Vienna, 1448 (§2). 

2. France. 

IV. The Seventeenth Century. 

V. The Eghteenth Century. 

VI. The Nineteenth Century. 


1. France. 

The Concordat of 1801 (§ 1). 
French Dependencies (§ 2). 
The Concordat of Fontaine- 
bleau, 1813 (§ 3). 

The Concordat of 1817 (§ 4). 

2. Germany and Austria. 
Inconclusive Negotiations of 

the Napoleonic Bra (§ 1). 
Concordat -with Bavaria, 1817 
(§ 2 ). 

Delimiting Bull for Prussia, 
1821 (§ 3). 

Delimiting Bull for Hanover, 
1824 (§ 4). 


The States of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of the Upper Rhine 
C§ 5). 

Concordat with Austria, 1856 (§6). 
Agreements with Hesse-Dannstadt, 
Wtlrttemberg, and Baden, 1856- 
1859 C§ 7). , . 

Modification and Repeal of the 
Austrian Concordat, 1867-70 
(§ 8 ). 

3. Italy. 

4. Other European States. 

5. Central America. 

6. South America. 

VII. Snanish Concordats. 


The term concordat was used in a much broader 
sense in past centuries than to-day. Concordats 
are now usually understood to be treaties between 
the sovereign of a state and the pope of Rome, 
whereby the affairs of the Roman Catholic Chmoh 
in the country concerned receive general regulation. 
Agreements between a state sovereign and the pope 
with respect to particular questions are not desig- 
nated as concordats; for instance, the so-called 
bullas circumscriptionis, by which the bounds of a 
diocese are determined. Nor is an understanding 
between a state sovereign and the bishops of a 
coimtry so named, or an agreement between the 
State and a Protestant church. In former cen- 
turies the conclusion of such agreements was des- 
patched in very diversified forms; in modem times 
it has been customary to comprehend the result of 
the transactions effected by plenipotentiaries of 
both sides in a document which is duly published 
as state law upon ratification by the State and as 
canon law when accepted by the Church. 

The l^al nature of concordats is disputed; but essen- 
^aally three theories obtain: <1) The Privilege Theory^ If 
the State be the servant of the Church, it is obliged to ful- 
fil the offices undertaken by it in the concordat; hence all 
ooncessions of Church to State are privileges. Every con- 
cordat therefore consists of two elements, which legally are 
not coordinate; viz., the acknowledgment of obligations on 
the part of the State which were already incumbent on the 
State, and the grant of an indult on the part of the Church. 
The former is permanent; the latter, in the nature of the 
case, revocable. The evolution of the mod- 
1. Xegral em State has removed the foundation of a 
Theories practical realization of these elementary prin- 
of Con- ciples; but the privilege theory itself has not 
cordate* been surrendered on the Roman side, and 
Pius IX, in a brief of June 19, 1872, referred 
to the conoordats as pacta seu indulta. (2) Th^ Treaty 
Theory: Concordats are treaties equally binding on both 
sides, of the nature of international or public law. The 
fulfilment of these treaties inheres m the fact that each of 
the two parties promulgates a law conformably to the text 
of the treaty, and makes no alteration in the status thus 
determined without the consent of the other party; it be- 
ing, however, understood that in the event of changed cir- 
cumstances each party retains the right of withdrawal. 
This construction of concordats was prevalent at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, but it is not satisfactory, 
since it assumes a coordination of Church and State that 
can not be reconciled with the State’s pretention to eccle- 
siastical supremacy; and since there is wanting a common 


legal basis for Church and State, such as must obtain for 
the conclusion of legal treaties. There is consequently rea- 
son to prefer (3) The Legal Theory: The agreement ex- 
pressed in the concordat is not legally obligatory, but is 
merely a preliminary step to the state law that is to be 
promulgated subsequently, for which the agreement col- 
lects and arranges the material. The substance of the con- 
cordat becomes civil and canon law only when the civil and 
canonical enactments to that effect have been decreed on 
the basis of the concordat. The State, however, is not 
bound by such law any more than by any other law by it 
enacted; that is to say, it can modify the same by process of 
new legislation the same as any other act of state legislation. 

I. Early Concordats: The so-called Concordat 
of Worms, dated Sept. 23, 1122 (text and bibliog- 
raphy in Mirbt, Quellen, pp. 115-116; cf. also 
D. Schfifer, Zur Beurteilung des Wormser Konkor^ 
dais, in the Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 
1905), and terminating the German investiture dis- 
pute (see Invbstittjbe), is usually accounted the 
oldest concordat. The emperor Henry V. at this 
time renounced the investiture with ring and staff, 
as practised by him till then; conceded that in 
the churches of his realm the election and consecra- 
tion of bishops should be free; promised the res- 
toration of all church possessions; and agreed to 
give temporal aid to the Church whenever it was 
demanded. Pope Calixtus II,, on his part, con- 
ceded to the emperor that the German elections 
should be held in his presence; and that the 
dignitary elect should receive his regalia from the 
emperor in feudal tenure, in Germany before, in 
other parts of the empire (Italy and Burgundy) 
after, his consecration. 

Besides the Concordat of Worms, the following agree- 
ments lay claim to the name of concordats during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries: Cl) The treaty be- 
tween Adrian IV. and King William of Sicily at Benevento 
in 1156. (2) The treaty between Celestine HI. (1X91-98) 

and King Tancred. (3) Between Innocent HI. and Queen 
Constance of Sicily (1198). (4) Clement IV. and Charles 

I. of Anjou (1266), referring entirely to Sicily. (6) Gregory 
XI. and Queen Eleanor of Aragon (1372). (6) The under- 

standing between the bishops of Portugal and King £>io- 
nyriua, approved by Nicholas IV, (1288-92). 

n. Concordats Resulting from the Council of 
Constance: The shattering of the ecclesiastical 
preponderance which prevailed in the prime of the 
Middle Ages created new conditions for the con- 
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elusion of concordats in the fifteenth century. 
The councils of Pisa (1409) and Constance (1414-18), 
contrary to the Curia^s intention, divided them- 
selves into “ nations,^' each consisting of the bishops, 
abbots, and prelates of the national Church, the 
delegates from the princes, and the doctors in 
theology and canon law, and each constituting an 
independent college with defined spheres of activity 
officially recognized as representative of the eccle- 
siastical and civil interests of its respective people. 
There was thus a German, an English, a French, an 
Italian, and finally also a Spanish nation (cf, B. 
Htibler, Die Konstanzer Reformation und die Kon- 
kordate von 14^8, Leipsic, 1867; see Constance, 
Council of). 

The German nation did not succeed in pushing 
through at Constance its demand for the reforma- 
tion of the Church before the election of a new pope, 
and, on Nov. 11, 1417, the council elected Cardinal 
Colonna as Pope Martin V. Little was thereby 
gained toward solving the council’s major task; 
but in view of the impossibility of bringing about 
a general reform in the Church, it was still an essen- 
tial advance that some expedient was found in the 
way of particular laws for the churches of the sev- 
eral countries, for removing their most serious dis- 
tresses. The first impulse along these lines was 
furnished by the German nation by means of a 
memorial presented in the opening days of the 
year 1418 (cf. Hermann von der Hardt, Magnum 
mcumenicum Constantiense concilium, i. 999-1011, 
Frankfort and Leipsic, 1700). Like ^eps were also 
taken by the other nations. As they were unable 
to agree in regard to the pope’s answer, Martin V. 
proffered separate treaties with each nation; and 
in this way concordats were concluded, on the basis 
of the papal proposals, with the German, English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish nations. 

The German (Von der Hardt, nt sup., i. 1055 sqq.) and 
the French concordat (Von der Hardt, iv. 1566 sqq.), of 
nearly eqmvalent import, were published May 2, 1418. The 
English concordat (Von der Hardt, 1 1079 sqq.; Wilkens, 
Concilia Magna BrittanicCy iii,, London, 1737, 391 sqq.) is 
dated July’ 21, 1418. The Spanish concordat is dated May 
13, 1418 (Tejada, Coleecion completa de concordatos espo- 
flolecy Madrid, 1862, pp. 9 sqq.; B, Fromme, Die spanieche 
Nation und das Konstanzer KonssU, Miinster, 1896). Prob- 
ably*a separate Italian concordat was also concluded. 

With reference to the contents of these concordats, chap. 

i. restricts the number of the cardinals, and de^es their 
qualifications and the manner of their nomination; chap. 

ii. restricts the papal reservations; chap- iii treats of the 
so-called annates or taxes; chap. iv. explains what griev- 
ances are to be carried to Rome and what not; chap. v. 
circiuxiscribes the right in commendam; chap. vi. declares 
against simony; chap. vii. declares that exco mmun icated 
persons need not be avoided before the express pubfication 
of the ban; chap, viii circumscribes the dispensations of 
the Curia; chap. ix. treats of the income of the Curia; chap. 
X. limits the bestowal of indulgences in Germany; chap, 
xi. Tnakfia the qualification for Germany and France that 
all this is merely a provisional status to be binding for five 
years only; the English agreement was permanent. 

The concordat was accepted in France notwithstanding 
opposition on the part of the Parliament of Paris;^ the his- 
tory of its experience in Spain and Italy still continues ob- 
scure; and the same is true of the E ngl i sh oonoordat. The 
German concordat took effect at once, but being of a pro- 
visionai tenor, like the Frenob concordat, it proved of no 
lasting significance, and served simply as foundation for 
subsequent transactions, for which an oocadon was fur- 
nished by the Oo^cil of Basel. 

nL Concordats after the Coundl of BaseL— 


1. Germany: The great contest between the Coun- 
cil of Basel (1431-47) and Pope Eugenius IV. 
divided Westem Christendom into two hostile 
camps for many years; but when Germany and 
France reached an understanding with Eugenius 
the victoiy of the papacy over “ councilism ” was 
decided. In Germany the electors, assembled after 
the death of Emperor Sigismund for the election of 
King Albert V., declared themselves against pope 
and council Mar. 18, 1438, and proclaimed their 
neutrality. On Mar. 24, 1430, an imperial diet 
at Mainz adopted the reform decrees of Basel, 
though with some alterations, and excluding the 
resolutions which centered upon the contest with 
Eugenius IV. (cf. C. Koch, Sanctio pragmatica Ger- 
manorum illustrata, Strasburg, 1789, pp. 105-171). 
King Albert, too, approved this acceptation.” 
In the same year the Council of Basel took the final 
step, deposing Eugenius IV. on July 25, 1439, and 
electing for his successor Felix V. Nov. 5. The 
development of the Church question in Germany 
was greatly affected by the sudden death of King Al- 
bert Oct. 27, 1439. He was succeeded on Feb. 2, 
1440, by his cousin, Frederick III.; and in the course 
of a few years the latter sided entirely with Eugenius 
IV. Decisive understandings ensued in Sept., 1445, 
at Vienna, Frederick demanding and obtaining 
large concessions as to the declaration of obedience. 

Eugenius IV. by this time felt himself strong 
enough to proceed against his most considerable 
opponents in Germany with aggressive measures. 
Through the bull Ad comprim^am quorundam, 
Jan. 29, 1446, he deposed the archbishops of Cologne 
and Treves, and forthwith replaced them with new 
appointments. But those whom he attacked found 
succor with their peers. The electors of Mainz, 
Cologne, Treves, and the Palatinate met at Frank- 
fort, and on Mar. 21, 1446, they concluded a treaty 
for the common vindication of their 
1. The rights; which on Apr. 23 was also 

Princes’ subscribed by Saxony and Branden- 

’ burg. The electors addressed four 

1446! demands to the pope and proffered 
him obedience on condition of their 
being granted; in the event of refusal, a rapproche- 
ment with the Council of Basel was contemplated. 
King Frederick III., when besought to intervene, 
sent his secretary, .tineas Sylvius Pxccoiomim, to 
Rome. But the negotiations carried on at Rome 
in July were without positive result, although an 
understanding was reached at last in connection 
with the Imperial Diet convened at Frankfort in Se;^ 
tember of the same year. Still, shortly before Iris 
death, Eugenius IV. complied with the desires of the 
German princes, in the so-called Princes’ Concor- 
dats;* and thus brought it about that they and mth 
them the German Empire accorded their submission. 

There are four principal documents (Koch, ut sup., pp. 
181 sqq.): (1) The brief Adeaex debiiOy to King Frederick, 
Feb. 5, 1447. promises to convoke a new general council in 
a German city within fifteen months, and to open the same 
within eighteen months. (2) The bull Ad tranguiUttatem, 
Feb. 15, 1447, is concerned with the decrees of Basel ac- 
cepted at Mainx. and also with the indemnity awarded to 
the Roman See- (3) In the bull Ad ea quesy Peb. 6, 1447, 
Eugenius promises the reinstatement of the deposed arch- 
bishops of MMng and Treves. (4) The bull ItUer cmWa 
deaiderich Feb- 7, X447, recognizes all the ohangea effected m 
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the German Church during the so-called “ neutrality pe- 
riod. 

Eugenius IV. believed he had made great concessions 
with all these grants. To guard against going too far he pre- 
pared a fifth bull, Decet Romani pontificis prudentiam (Ray- 
naldus, Annales ecclesiastici, no. 7), Feb. 8, 1447, in which 
he explains that he had not intended to concede anything 
“ that might be contrary to the doctrine of the Holy Fathers 
or that should tend to the prejudice of this Holy Apostolic 
See.” After the promulgation of these bulls, the embassy 
formally accorded him obedience. 

Eugenius IV. died Feb. 23, 1447. His successor, 
Nicholas Y., forthwith confirmed his predecessor's 
constitutions. He recognized the assemblage of 
German princes convoked at Aschaffenburg on 
July 13, 1447, by King Frederick III. Moreover, 
the still recalcitrant electors of Cologne, Treves, and 
the Palatinate acknowledged obe- 
2. The dience to Nicholas V.; so that there 
Concordat now concluded a treaty between 
of Aschaf- emperor in the name of the Ger- 
man nation and the cardinal legates, 
1448* ’ IMSy which is known as the 

Concordat of Aschafienburg, though it 
might be more correctly designated as Concordat of 
Vienna (Mirbt, Quellen, pp. 165-169). Its import 
has reference only to the constitution Ad Iran- 
quillitatem of 1447, mentioned above, whose con- 
cessions are confirmed while the indemnity pre- 
viously promised to the See of Rome is fulfilled 
by surrender of the Basel decrees as accepted at 
Mainz and provisionally ratified by Eugenius IV.; 
also by recurring in part almost liter^y to the 
second and third chapters of the Concordat of Con- 
stance in 1418. Through the text of the bull Ad 
sacram Petri sederriy IVIar, 19, 1448, Nicholas V. 
promulgated this Vienna treaty as law of the 
Church. The concordat was opposed at the start 
by various territorial sovereigns, but as these were 
promptly won over by favorable rulings, it soon 
gained such recognition that the Piinces' Concor- 
dats were quite forgotten. 

2. France: King Charles VII. of France man- 
aged to secure for his countiy the refonnatory 
decrees published at Basel in 1438 with the modi- 
fications demanded by French interests, by means 
of the so-called Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, 
Jxdy 7, 1438 (Ordonnances des rois de France de la 
troisihme race, vol. xiii., ed. Vilevault and Br6- 
quigny, Paris, 1782, p. 267; Mirbt, Quellen, pp. 
160-161; see Praomatic Sanction). The Curia 
never recognized it, and repeatedly pronounced it 
nidi and void (Eugenius IV., 1439; Hxis II., 1459; 
Sixtus IV., 1471). Charles nevertheless remained 
firm, and appealed in particular against the dec- 
laration of 1459 to a general council in the year 
following. His successor, Louis XI, (1461-83), 
repealed the Pragmatic Sanction in 1461; but 
when he found that his political ends were not 
advanced to the degree desired by this means, 
he did not maintain his decision against the op- 
position of Parliament. Between this acceptance 
and non-acceptance of the Pragmatic Sanction 
there naturally ensued a vacillating practise. At 
the council convened by Pope Julius II. (1512) and 
continued as the Fifth Lateran Council by Leo X. 
the Sanction was again declared null and Void 
(Mrbt, QueUen, p. 178). Hereupon, after a per- 


sonal conference at Bologna, Dec. 11, 1515, and 
after prolonged negotiations extending into 
1516, a concordat was concluded between Kmg 
Francis I. and Pope Leo X. It was signed by 
Francis on Aug. 18, 1516, and was adopted by the 
Lateran Council on Dec. 19 of the same year. 
Notwithstanding opposition of the Parliament and 
the University of Paris, the king carried this con- 
cordat through as law of the land. It is mainly 
identical with the German concordats of 1447 and 
1448, including the subsequent concessions to Ger- 
man territorial sovereigns (Nussi, pp. 20 sqq.). 

For the concordat of Nicholas V. with Savoy, 1451, cf. 
Hefele, Konsiliengesdhichte, vii. 846 sqq. ^ 

For the agreements of Emperor Charles V. with Fopes 
Adrian VI. and Clement VII., 1523 and 1529, see below, VII. 

IV. Tlie Seventeenth Centtiry: As belonging to the 
seventeenth century, Nussi (pp. 39--40) sets forth a treaty 
between Ferdinand II. and Urban VIII., in 1630, wherein 
the pope cedes to the emperor as king of Bohemia all eccle- 
siastical rights that were ahenated there in the bygone 
‘‘heretical times,” and any church estates that still rested 
in private hands, in return for the concession of a tax on 
salt to be paid to the Church. 

For the Spanish concordat of 1640 see below, VII. 

V. The Big^hteenth Century: In the eighteenth century 
not a few concordats were concluded, consistently with the 
evolution of the absolute State and the alterations thence 
resulting with respect to the relations of Church and State. 
The contracts thus brought about fell to the several coun- 
tries as follows: 

Sardinia: The treaties between Pope Benedict XIII. and 
King Victor Amadeus, Mar. 24 and May 29, 1727 (Nussi, 
pp. 48 sqq.; 64 sqq.). The treaties between Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. and King Charles Emmanuel III., 1741 (Nussi, 
pp. 69 sqq.), 1742 (Nussi, pp. 98 sqq.), 1750 (Nussi, pp. 117 
sqq.), and 1770 (Nussi, pp. 132 sqq.). 

Sicily: Convention between Pope Benedict XIV. and 
TTmg Charles HI.. 1741 (Nussi, pp. 72 sqq.; secret articles 
to this convention, pp. 377 sqq.). 

Milan; Concordat between Pope Benedict XIV. and Em- 
press Maria Theresa with reference to the duchy of Milan, 
1767 (Nussi, pp. 128 sqq.); between Pope Pius VI. and 
Emperor Joseph II. as duke of Milan and Mantua, 1784 
(Nussi, pp. 138 sqq.). 

Poland: Convention between Cardinal Paulutius, in the 
name of the Apostolic See, and King Augustus and the 
Commonwealth of Poland, 1736, confirmed by Pope Clem- 
ent XII. (Nussi, pp. 64 sqq.). 

Portugal: Concordat between Pope Pius VI. and Queen 
Maria of Portugal, 1778 (Nussi, pp. 136 sqq.). 

For Spanish concordats of the eighteenth centmy see 
below, VII. 

VI. The Nineteenth Century. — 1. France: First 
and foremost among the concordats of the nine- 
teenth century — ^which is preeminently the time of 
concordats — stands the French concordat of 1801. 
It evokes peculiar interest both on account of its 
antecedent history and by reason of its influence 
upon the conclusion of concordats in Germany 
during the following decades. Like most of its 
successors, it was called forth by the perturbations 
which the French Revolution had occasioned in 
relation to the Church, and was intended, as far as 
possible, to surmount them. Napoleon had become 

First Consul on Dec. 25, 1799. Pius 
1. The VII. was chosen pope on Mar. 14, 

Concordat 1800, was enthroned on Mar. 24, and 

of 1801. on July 3 was able to enter Rome. 

On Jime 19 Napoleon opened negoti- 
ations with the pope through Cardinal Martiniana, 
bishop of Vercelli, with reference to restoring the 
status of the Church in France. After an ex- 
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plicit answer from Pius VII. on July 10, the ne- 
gotiations proceeded, and from Nov., ISOO, they 
were conducted in Paris between the papal delegate. 
Monsignor Spina, and the Abbe Bernier. Napo- 
leon demanded a reduction of the number of bishop- 
rics from 158 to 60; resignation of all existent 
French bishops; right of episcopal nominations 
for the First Consul; remuneration of the clergy 
out of the state exchequer, and express pledge of 
obedience to the state government; relinquish- 
ment of claims to church property that had been 
sold; pardon for the priests who during the Revo- 
lution had married; and transfer of the police 
inspection of public worship to the Council of State. 
Spina in turn demanded that with the repeal of all 
adverse laws the Roman Catholic religion should 
be declared as that of the State, and the consuls be 
bound to that confession. The proceedings dragged 
along, and when Napoleon had despatched to 
Rome a draft elaborated by Spina and Bernier 
and accepted by Talleyrand, but found it subjected 
there to procrastinating explanations, he demanded, 
on May 13, 1801, either an immediate, uncondi- 
tional acceptance or the rupture of diplomatic 
relations, Cacault, who shortly before had been 
sent to Rome for the resumption of diplomatic 
intercourse, was, in fact, recalled. At his suggestion, 
however, the papal secretary of state, Consalvi, 
went straightway in person with large and full 
powers to Paris, where he arrived on June 20; and 
after an arduous conference on July 15, 1801, with 
the imperial commissioners, Bernier and Joseph 
Bonaparte, he concluded the concordat, which then 
was ratified on both sides, though not without 
demurrings. 

The concordat (Mirbt, QieeZZen, pp. 334-336) is drawn up 
in French: it contains seventeen articles, and is entitled. 
Convention entre le gouvernement frangaie et aa Saintete Pie 
VIL By way of preamble it declares: ** The government 
of the French Republic recognizes the fact that the Catho- 
lic, Apostolic, and Roman religion is the religion of the 
great majority of French citizens. His Holiness likewise 
recognizes the fact that this same religion has derived, and 
still anticipates at this time, the best and greatest advan- 
tage from the establishment of the Catholic worship in 
France; and from the particulair profession thereof on the 
part of the consxils of the Republic.” Art. i. reads: The 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be freely ex- 
ercised in France; its acts of worship shall be public, and 
in accord with such civil regulations as the Government 
shall judge necessary in behalf of public tranquillity.” Art. 
ii. promises a reduction of the bishoprics. Art. iii. regu- 
lates the dismissal of former bishops, and provision is then 
made in arts, iv.-vi. for future episcop^ appointments. 
The Church relinquishes legal claims to ecclesiastical prop- 
erty sold during the Revolution (art, xiii.), but the State 
guarantees a competent maintenance for the bishops and 
parochial clergy (art. xiv.), and allows foundations bene- 
ficial to the Church (art. xv.). The same rights and pre- 
rogatives are conced^ to the First Consul as the former 
government had enjoyed in relation to the Apostolic See 
(art. xvi.). The first articles proved the most troublesome, 
l^cause t^ Church was unwilling to sdeld the point that 
Roman Catholicism was a state religion in France; and the 
State hesitated to waive the point that the Church miist 
comply with all and sundry state police provisions, instead 
of simply with those of a general scope. 

The ratification on the pope^s side enpzed, as in the ca^ 
of preceding concordats, by his embod3dz>S th® entire latin 
text in the bull EccLeaia ChrisUf dated Aug. 13, 1301. On 
Sept. 10 IbS Pructidor an IX,) the ratifications were inter- 
changed at Paris; upon which the publication for France 
took place as follows. A state law was passed on Ape. 8, 
1802 CLoi rdoM/oe h VorgamsatAon du cvlie du 18 Oermiwd 
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I an X.), by wtuch the concordat (not the papal bull; wa; 
promulgated with statutory* force, together with two sepa 
rate appertaining “ organic articles ” (Mirbt, Quellen, pp 
336-338) relating to Cathohe and Protestant W’orship 
These “ organic articles ” aimed to institute an introduc- 
tory stati^, but they start from premises about the Statens 
influence in ecclesiastical affairs that were not acknowledged 
by the Church. At the same time the powers of the papal 
representative at Paris, Cardinal Caprara, were recognized, 
and on the following day he published the papal bull of rati- 
fication of Aug. 13; a brief of Nov. 29, 1801, which gave 
him authority to institute new bishoprics; the promised 
delimiting bull for France (Qui Chrisii Dominie vices); and 
an indult reducing the number of festivals, all of the same 
date. The government expressed a qualified acquiescence 
on Apr. 19. 

The original documents relating to the concordat are 
found complete in J. Desenne, Code general fran^ais conte- 
nant lea his et actes du gouvernement pvblxea depuis le 5 mci, 
1789, iuaguhu 8 iuillet, 1$15, Paris, ISIS sqq., vol. x., pp. 
438-493. Material for the Mstory of the concordat was 
gathered by J. E. M. Portalis in Discours, rapports et tra- 
vaux inedits aur le concordat de 1801, lea Articles organiguea 
etc., Paris, 1845, and has been lately augmented by Boulay 
de la Meurthe, Documents aur la ntgociaiion du concordat et 
ha autrea rapports de la France avec le Saint-Sit ge en 1800 
et 1801, 5 vols., Paris, 1891—99. Consult also Memcirea du 
Cardinal Conaalvi etc., avec une introduction et de$ notes par 
J. Creiir^au-Joly, 2 vols., Paris, 1864; Comte d’Hausson- 
ville, VBgliae romaine et le premier Empire, 2800-1814, 5 
vols., Paris, 1868 i^q.; A. Theiner, Hiatoire dea deux con- 
cordats de la republique franxaiae et de la rcpuhlique cisalpine 
etc., 2 vols., Paris, 1869; C). Mejer, Zur Geschichte der ro^ 
mischrdeutachen Frage, part i., Rostock, 1S71, pp, 152-200; 
L. Sech€, Lea Originea du concordat, 2 vola., Paris, 1894; 
A. Debidour, Hiatoire dea rapports de VFjgliae et de VJStat 
en France de 1789 a 1870, Paris, 1898; Wirtz, Dos franzd- 
aiache KonJeordat von 1801, in AKR, vol. Ixxxv. So sqq., 209 
sqq. For the concordat in Alsace-Lorraine cf. AKR, voL 
xxiv., p. 306; vol. xlv., p. 302. 

This concordat regulated the relations between 
Church and State in France for more than a hundred 
years. Tension between France and the Papal See, 
due to various causes, occasioned the rupture of their 
diplomatic relations in 1964, and it was then pro- 
posed, after the fall of S'linister Combes and under 
the ministry of Rouvier, to disestablish the Church. 
The repeal of the concordat was decreed by the 
legislative bodies. The law respecting the separa- 
tion of State and Church came before the Chamber 
of Deputies on Mar. 21, 1905, and was adopted on 
July 3 by 341 votes to 233. The Senate began to 
deliberate the measure on Nov. 9, and on Dec. 6 
approved the bill by 179 votes to 1 03. See France. 

The concordat of 1801 and the new chcumscription be- 
came operative within the boundaries of France as deter- 
mined by the peace negotiations of Lundville and Amiens; 
hence they applied also to Belgium, the left hn.nk of the 
Rhine, and the parts which France had acquired of Switzer- 
land and Savoy. For the Italian Republic, Pius VII. con- 
cluded a special concordat with Napoleon as 

2. Prench its president, on Sept. 16, 1803; it was ap- 
Dependen- proved by the State Council at Milan, Sept, 
oies. 27, and ratified by the pope on Oct. 29, by 
Napoleon on Nov. 2 of the same year. It is 
a recasting of the French concordat, whose arts, iv., vi., 
vii,, X., xiii. it contains literally, while others axe of a more 
favorable construction for the Church. It also contains 
rulings upon points that were not touched in the Concordat 
of 1801, but were first agitated on occasion of the strife 
which even then broke out on account of the ” organic arti- 
cles ” (BaZloriiwn Romanum, ed. Barberi, vol. xii., pp. 59 
sqq.). It continued in force also for the Kingdom of Italy 
that was erected in the year 1805, superseding the Italian 
Republic. 

The so-called Concordat of Fontainebleau, or second eon- 
cordat of Napoleon, dated Jan. 25, 1813, which he nego- 
tiated and conclude personally with the pope; which he 
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publishedi contrary to the pope's will, as imperial law on 
Feb. 13, and on Mar. 25 provided with the necessary execu- 
tive provisions for France and the Kingdom 
S. The of Italy (cL Desenne, ut sup., pp. 581, 583; 

Concordat Debidour, ut sup., pp. 693 sqq.), was never 
of Fon- recognized by Pius VII. as a concordat, but 
tainebleau, always declared to be only a pretoi- 
iftlS ^ W outline, and even as such was revoked by 

■*’'^’*'*^* >>im on Mar. 24, 1813. It refers mainly to 

the official confirmation of the bishops. The treaty never 
actually went into effect, inasmuch as the Napoleonic rule 
ceased. 

The concordat of 1817 between Pope Pius VII. and King 
Louis XVIII. of France never attained to the force of law. 
An attempt was made after the Restoration to repeal the 
concordat of 1801 and the organic articles," and negoti- 
ate a new concordat, more acceptable to the Curia; exten- 
sive proceedings to that end took place at Rome between 
the French envoy, Count Blacas d'Aulps, and the cardinal 
secretary of state, Consalvi. The result 
4. The was the treaty of June 11, 1817, which re- 

Oo]ioordsi*t stored the concordat of 1516 in place of the 
of 1817. concordat of 1801 and the “ organic arti- 
cles," and promised to rehabilitate the epis- 
copal sees abrogated by the bull of Nov. 29, 1801, and coor- 
dinate them with the existing dioceses by endowing both 
alike with landed estates and public revenues. Moreover, 
the king declared in art. x. of his agreement with the pope 
that he purposed to employ alL the means at his command 
“ to abate as soon as possible the disorders and obstructions 
which interfere with the weal of religion and the execution 
of the laws of the Church." As the Protestants likewise 
would lose their legal protection by repeal of the ‘ ‘ organic arti- 
cles," it is obvious that this step contemplated some redress 
for them also. The French government being too shrewd 
to mistake the dangers of this agreement, submitted the 
concordat to the legislative chambers in modified form, safe- 
guarding the State’s position; but as it encountered vehe- 
ment opposition both inside and outside the chambers, it 
was withdrawn by the government and never again intro- 
duced {Bullarvwm, Rormnum, xv., pp. 365 sqq.; Debidour, 
ut sup., pp. 696 sqq.; Nussi, pp. 153 sqq.). 

S. Germany and Austria: The status set up by 
the Princes' Concordats and by the Concordat of 
Vienna was modified in Germany by the Reforma- 
tion, the Rehgious Peace of Augsburg in 1555, and 
the Peace of Osnabruck in 1648, but not over- 
turned. Not until the secularization of church 


property in the German Empire by the decree of 
the imperial deputation, Feb. 25, 1803 (Mirbt, 
Quellen,pp. 338-339), did the ancient Roman Catho- 
lic Church of Germany collapse. At the outset Pius 
VII. had hoped to be able to recon- 
1. Incon- struct the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany by means of a concordat 
the empire, and in this he had 
Napoleonic counted upon Napoleon's assistance. 

Era. But when he saw that he was deceived 
therein, and when furthermore the 
Peace of Pressburg (Dec, 26, 1805), the conclusion 
of the Rhenish Confederation (July, 1806), and the 
abdication of the German imperial crown by Em- 
peror Francis II, (Aug. 6, 1806) precluded the 
prospect of an alliance with the empire as such, he 
entered into negotiations through an extraordinary 
nuncio. Cardinal della Genga (subsequently Pope 
Leo Xn.), with various individual German states. 
From July, 1806, till Sept., 1807, he negotiated 
fruitlessly with Bavaria (cf. H. von Sicherer, Stoat 
und Kirche in Bayern vom Regierungsantritt des 
Kurfiirsten Max Josephs IV, bis zur Erhldrimg von 
Tegemsee, 1799-1821, Munich, 1874, pp. 112-113), 
and he proceeded with Wiirttemberg and Baden 
from Sept. 8, 1807, till the close of October. Owing 
to the intervention of Napoleon, however, all nego- 


tiations came to nothing; and the Roman Church in 
Germany stilh found itself in the same status in 
1813 and 1815 as in 1803. At the time of the 
Congress of Vienna (Sept., 1814-June, 1815) 
five incumbents of German episcopal sees were still 
alive; and four of these were past seventy years. 
The Curia proposed no new arrangement, but as 
far as possible the restoration of the old. It asked 
for restitution of the status quo ante helium, and in 
Germany especially the relinquishment of eccle- 
siastical property and revenues that had been lost 
to the Church since 1801 and 1803; also the re- 
habilitation of the spiritual principalities, and of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation with 
its old legal temporal and ecclesiastical relatio^ 
with the papacy. When the Curia failed to obtain 
its demands at the Congress it reserved all of its 
rights in the form of a solemn protest on the part 
of the papal legate, on July 14, 1815; and Pius Vll. 
confirmed his action in an allocution of Sept. 4 of 
the same year. At the same time he expressed the 
hope of a salutary — in the Roman view — ^under- 
standing with the German Confederation, an idea 
which was entertained at Rome till 1816. 

Meanwhile, as early as February of the year in 
question, the Curia made known its disposition to 
institute separate negotiations, at all events with 
Bavaria. The Bavarian government had cherished 
the thought of a separate concordat ever since the 
Peace of Lun4ville and the decree of the imperial 
deputation in 1803. It had resumed diplomatic 
intercourse with the pope in the sum- 
mer of 1816, for this purpose, and in- 
structed its envoy Haffelin to further 
the business. The upshot was the 
conclusion of a concordat at the begin- 
ning of Oct., 1817, though it is dated June 5. King 
Maximilian ratified it on Oct. 24; the pope, in an 
allocution of Nov. 15, published the bull which con- 
firmed the same. 


2. Concor- 
dat with. 
Bavaria, 
1817. 


The “ convention ” is worded in Latin, and its form is 
patterned after the French agreement {Bullarium Romamm, 
xiv., pp. 314 sqq.; Nussi, pp. 146 sqq.; Mirbt, QueJZen, p. 
344). A tacit reservation of the State found expression 
when the concordat was published as state law. This was 
accomplished first by an ** Edict concerning the External 
Legal Relations of the Kingdom to Religion and Ecclesias- 
tical Organizations " (the so-called " Religious Edict ") of 
May 26, 1818. Herein the provisions of ^the concordat 
were treated not as applying to the kingdom, but merely 
to the Catholics of the kingdom, and that only with respect 
to the internal affairs of their communion. These “ or- 
ganic articles " cotild not have been a surprise to the Curia, 
but some appearance was made of regar^ug them in that 
light; and in connection with them there arose a dispute 
similar to the one in France, not even yet quite settled, 
between the Bavarian government and the papal court as 
to the actual signification of the concordat. Not until a 
declaration of the religious edict was assured by King Max- 
imilian Joseph of Bavaria did Pius VI I. publish the delimit- 
ing bull of Apr. 1, 1818, Dei ac domini nostri Jesu Christi 
{Bullarium Romanum, fxv. 17 sqq.), on Sept. 8, 1821. The 
history of the Bavarian Concordat is thoroughly treated on 
the basis of the archives in V on Sieherer's Stoat und Kirche, 
mentioned above; cf. also N. von Lerchenfeld, Zur (?e- 
Bchichte dee bayrischen KoTtlcordaie, Ndrdlingen, 1882; H. 
Brfick, Geachichte der Jcalholischen Kirche, ii., Mainz, 1889, 
pp. 12 sqq.; M. von Seydel, Bayrieches Staatarechf, vi., 
J^iburg, 1893. 

With the Protestant states of Germany the Curia 
desired to conclude concordats in order to secure in 
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them the rights of the Roman Church in a legal 
form that should bind the State as closely as pos- 
sible. At the outset, too, the Protestant states 
were disposed to the conclusion of concordats. 

. Prussia, like Bavaria, had entertained 
^*in^^ B^l” thought of an understanding with 
^for Rome since the summer of 1814 — a 
Prussia flatter that seemed indispensable, 
1821. indeed, on account of the disorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian dioceses. With 
reference to the kind of stipulation to be concluded, 
great differences of opinion prevailed in Berlin, 
The final result of negotiations conducted by Nie- 
buhr was the bull De salute aniTnarum, of July 16, 
1821, which, having been sanctioned according to 
its essential substance and incorporated into the 
legal code, was published in Prussia by a cabinet 
order, August 23, albeit with reservation of all 
sovereign rights. 

For the bull consult the Bullariurn Romanum^ xv. 403 
sqq.; Nussi, pp. 188 sqq.; Mirbt, QueLlen, pp. 347-349; for 
the negotiations consult Mejer, ut sup., vol. ii., part 2, pp. 
3-116, 265 sqq., 300, vol. iii., part 1, pp. 88-184; E. A. T. 
Laspeyres, Geschichte und hewtige Verfasaung der katholiachen 
Kirche Preussens^ part i., HaUe, 18^; Briick, ut sup., ii. 
38 sqq.; G. Mirbt, Die preusaische Geaandtadiaft am JSofe 
dea Papatea, Leipsic, 1899, pp. 13 sqq. 

Negotiations for a concordat with Hanover were 
opened in the summer of 1817, and continued with 
long intermissions imtil about the middle of 1820. 
The Hanoverian government conditioned its con- 
sent to the concordat upon the concession of four 
provisos: absolute right of rejecting 
4 . Delimit- the clergy that might be appointed; 
in^BuU oversight of church property; reser- 
forHan- vation of certain prerogatives; and 
over, 1824. the dependence of the legal status of 
new foundations upon government 
confirmation. The Curia just as definitely refused 
these concessions. In Mar., 1822, following the 
example of Prussia, the Hanoverian government 
announced through its envoy that, instead of a con- 
cordat, it likewise desired merely a delimiting bulL 
A draft of agreement was therefore prepared, 
which, being substantially accepted by the Hano- 
verian government, was approved by Pope Pius VIL 
a few days before his death, in a note dated Aug. 13, 
1823. The ratification by Hanover took place 
early in 1824, and the bull Impensa Romariorum 
pontificum was issued by Pope Leo XIL on Mar. 
26, 1824, authorizing the organization of the episco- 
pal sees of Hildesheim and Osnabruck (Nussi, pp. 
222 sqq.). Their constitution is similar to the 
Prussian, and their confirmation by King George 
rV. took effect under date of May 20, 1824 (ef. 
Mejer, ut sup., vol. ii., part 2, pp. 117-164, 241- 
264, vol. iii, part 1, pp. 62-87; Briick, ut sup., 
voL ii., pp. 76 sqq.). 

At the initiative of Wurttemberg, delegates of 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, both the Hessian states, 
Nassau, the Saxon duchies, Mecklenbmg-Schwerin, 
Oldenburg, Ltibeck, and Bremen, assembled at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Mar. 24, 1818, to deliberate 
concerning the conclusion of a common concordat 
with Rome. Afterward Frankfort, lippe, Wal- 


these states in the conference was not the same, 
and some of them shortly withdrew. The dele- 
gates finally agreed to formulate a 
6. The ^ate law concerning the affairs of th« 
States of Catholic Church in their districts in 
the Eccle- terms of a declaration and submit the 
siastical same to the pope. The declaration 
'Was in shape by July, ISIS, and at the 
° ^ ® y same time there were outlined certain 
“Fundamental Profusions for an 
Organic Church Law of the State,” 
resembling in the main the French “ organic 
articles” — together with instructions for an em- 
bassy that was to cany the declaration to Rome. 
The states represented at Frankfort accepted these 
documents as the basis of transactions with the 
Curia by a formal agreement, Oct. 7, ISIS. In 
Feb., 1819, Baron von Tiirckheim (Protestant) and 
Schmitz-Grollenburg (Catholic) went to Rome as 
envoys of the federated states. After long waiting 
for enlightenment in regard to the pope’s real atti- 
tude, on Aug. 10, 1819, Consalvi issued the explicit 
note entitled “ Exposition of the Views of Bis 
Holiness concerning the Declaration of the L^nited 
Protestant Princes and States of the German Feder- 
ation.” In this note certain modifications of the 
declaration are proposed, which would have com- 
pletely changed its tenor; and finally the proposi- 
tion was made of merely a new delimitation of the 
bishoprics. The several governments voted, in 
Mar., 1821, to accept the delimitation, still expect- 
ing further negotiations in relation to its details, 
and they were surprised when the bull (Provida 
soUersque ; Nussi, pp. 229 sqq.) actually appeared, 
dated Aug. 16, 1821, constituting the present eccle- 
siastical province of the Upper Rhine. The con- 
ference reassembled at Frankfort in Oct., 1821, 
and its acceptance of the bull was communicated 
to the Roman Court at the close of November. 
AU parts of the declaration of 1818 which were not 
touched upon in the bull had been meanwhile em- 
bodied in the contemplated statute, and with the 
same had been made into a so-c^ed “Church 
Pragmatic,” which it was intended to publish in 
all the states at the same time with the bull. This 
evoked energetic opposition from the Roman See, 
but the federated governments refused to yield and 
added a new compact, Feb. 8, 1822, to that of Oct. 
7, 1818. On June 13, 1823, the pope refused to 
substantiate propositions in regard to the episcopal 
appointments, he demanded the total retraction of 
the “ Church Pragmatic,” and then issued, on June 
16, 1826, an ultimatum which gave occasion to the 
reopening of the Frankfort Conference (Jan., 1826). 
The net result of all the negotiations was that on 
Apr, 11, 1827, Leo XII. issu^ the bull Ad dominict 
gregis custodiam^ which in its first four articles 
gave directions for the election of the bishops and 
chapters; but then in articles v. and vi, agreeably 
to the xiltimatum and without regarding the re- 
joinder of the governments, prescribed that in every 
diocese there should be a seminaiy conformably 
to the decrees of Trent, and that the bishops and 


deck, and both Hohenzollems took part in the 
deliberations. It is true that the interest of all 


archbishops should enjoy free communication with 
the pope, and all the rights of jurisdiction which 
accrued to them according to the canon law as 
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previously in force and consistently with the vital 
discipline of the Church. Upon the statutory con- 
firmations and publications of both bulls, which 
took place at last after the signature, on Oct. 8, 
1827, of an amendment to their state compact of 
1818 and 1822 (in Nassau, Oct. 9, 1827; in Baden, 
Oct. 16; in Wiirttemberg, Oct. 24; in Electoral 
Hesse, Aug. 31; in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
Oct. 16, 1829), the bull Ad dominici, with the omis- 
sion, in part, of its last two articles, and with ex- 
press insistence upon sovereignty rights of the State, 
etc., was incorporated into the states^ legislative 
acts. But, besides this, there was issued in all these 
states, Jan. 30, 1830, a similarly worded regulation 
with respect to the protection of state sovereignty 
and supervisory rights over the Roman Catholic 
Church; the Church Pragmatic ” was literally 
repeated in all essential points, insomuch that Pius 
VIII., esteeming this edict contrary to agreement, 
protested against it in a brief of June 30, 1830, 
addressed to all the bishops of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of the Upper Rhine, rejected the regula- 
tion, and admonished the bishops to guard the 
rights of the Church. 

The documenta are in Muaeh, ut sup,, ii. 309-^17; Nussi, 
pp, 209 sqq., 239 sqq.; for the history consult Mejer, ut 
sup., voL ii., part 2, pp. 165-240, vol. iii., part 1, pp. 7-61, 
185-229; H. Briick, Die oberrheinisdie Kirchenjn-ovinz von 
ihrer Grilruiung bis zur Gegenwart^ Mainz, 1868; E. Pried- 
berg, Der Stoat und die Bischofswahlen in Deutschland, Leip- 
sic, 1874, part i., pp. 125 sqq., part ii., pp. 114 sqq.; 0. 
Mirbt, Die katholisch-theologische FakultOt zu Marburg, 
Marbtirg, 1906, pp, 15-44, 75-130. 

The governments which had taken part in the 
Frankfort Conference and were not directly affected 
by the delimitation of the buU Provida sollersque 
attached themselves subsequently in part to the 
Prussian, in part to the Upper Rhenish diocesan 
circuits, save that Brunswick joined the circuit of 
Hanover (cf. Mejer, Die Propaganda, ihre Provinzen 
und ihr Recht, ii., G5ttingen, 1853, pp. 500 sqq.). 

In Austria the territorialism of Emperor Joseph 
II. was abandoned even at the time of the German- 
Austrian constitution of Apr. 25, 1848, and after- 
ward in the constitution of Mar. 5, 1849, and in 
an imperial patent of the same date the social free- 
dom of the Church was set forth in the formula then 
in vogue deriving from the Frankfort Fundamen- 
tal Rights,'^ to the effect that the 
6. Concor- Church should independently regu- 

dat witbL litte and administer '' its affairs. As 

Austria, early as 1848, all sorts of memorials 
1866. from Austrian bishops relating to 
particular ecclesiastical denoands had 
appeared, and in the following year they were sum- 
moned by the government to a convention at 
Vienna to formulate their demands. The detailed 
and extensive petitions which were there drawn 
up were approved by the pope on July 9 (cf. M. 
Brtihl, Acta ecclesiostica, Mainz, 1853). The 
government answered with the decrees of Apr. 
18 and 23, 1850, and the patent of Deo. 31, 1851, 
which, however, were to have only a temporary 
effect, pending the result of negotiations with 
Rome for a concordat. The negotiations were 
begun in Vienna in 1853, and were completed at 
Rome on Aug. 18, 1855. The concordat was pub- 


lished as law in the bull Detis kumanw sodutis auctor, 
Nov. 3, 1855, and by the imperial patent of Nov, 
5, 1855. See Austria. 

The concordat begins with the assurance of the Bavarian 
concordat, namely, that the Roman Catholic relipon in 
Austria shall have “ all powers and prerogatives which 
belong to it “according to divine dispensation and the 
canonical ordinances the restriction which wae subjoined 
m Bavaria by the religious edict was not appended, in 
other respects also, the Church in Austria was estab- 
lished on a much more favorable basis. In the cloang 
articles (34, 35), all and sundry state laws of Austria whi^ 
are contrary to the concordat, or to the doctrine 
Church, or to its present practise as approved by the Holy 
See, are repealed; in articles 5 sqq., 10 sqq , the Church is 
charged with education, the surveillance of literature, the 
regulation of marriage; and, furthermore, it is expressly 
guaranteed all freedom of action with repeal of vlaoet and 
the right of appeal. In fact, this concordat concedes to 
the Church the full sovereignty demanded by the XJltra- 
montanes, together with the subordination of State to 
Church, in all essential relationships. 

For the text of the concordat consult Nussi, pp. 310 sqq,; 
AKR, i., pp. iv. sqq., xiv., 93 sqq.; xviii. 449 ^q.; 
Coll. Lacensis, v. 1321 sqq.; secret articles in Mirbt, Quel- 
len, pp. 363-365. Consult further: AKR, i- 180 sqq., 2^ 
sqq., 365 sqq.; vi. 176 sqq., 190 sqq.; viii. 292 sqq. E. 
Friedberg, Die Oremen zuisadien Stoat und Kirche, Ttibingen, 
1872, pp. 403 sqq. 

After the demands for “ church freedom had 
repeatedly been expressed in the so-called popular 
demands of 1848, though the Frankfort national 
assembly adhered to the practise of describing the 
churches as societies subordinated to the laws of 
the State, the German episcopate assembled at 
Wurzburg in October of that year for common 
conference. The bishops here united in a plea to 
the state governments, which was afterward voiced 
in a series of memories issued by all the separate 
sees, to the end that the governments should recog- 
nize the independence of the church corporation. 
By independence ’’ the bishops understood that 
in aU its affairs which the Church interpreted as 
church business it should be subjected to no kind 
of restrictions or surveillance by the 
7. Agree- State. As no German government 
ments with consented to the demands of these 
Hesse- petitions, the leaders of the movement 
next pursued the contest in Baden, 
where a majority of Roman Catholic 
Baden subjects happened to be governed by 
1856-69. ^ Protestant line of princes. They 
gradually stirred up conditions which 
led the neighboring governments of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and Wiirttemberg, and at last also that 
of Baden, to seek relief from the Church itself. 
By means of agreements in the nature of con- 
cordats, they recognized, much as Austria had 
done, the non-competency of the State in the 
domain of canonical legislation, so far as to request 
of the Curia the institution of the regulations they 
deemed necessary. On the other hand, they granted 
“ church freedom.” Such promises as those of the 
first article of the Bavarian and the Austrian con- 
cordats, could not, indeed, be adopted by Protes- 
tant governments, but at least they guaranteed to 
protect the full development of the episcopal juris- 
diction according to canonical definition, without 
qualification for the Protestants and without ex- 
press . reservation of sovereignty rights over the 
Church. This was, however, cfistinctly assumed. 
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It is evident in not a few passages that they also 
followed the outlines of the Austrian concordat in 
drawing up the paper. The Hessian agreement of 
Aug. 23, 1854 (cf. A. Schmidt, KiTchenrecUsquellen 
des Grossherzogtunis Hessen^ Giessen, 1891, pp. 57 
sqq.), did not satisfy the Curia, and was supple- 
mented in 1856 by the desired amendments. The 
Wurttemberg agreement was concluded directly 
with the Curia on Apr. 8, 1857 (Nussi, pp. 321 sqq.; 
cf. Friedberg, Grmzen, ut sup., pp. 44CM71; L. 
Golther, Der Staat und die katholische Kirche im 
Konigreich Wurttemberg j Stuttgart, 1874; AKR, 
ii. 688 sqq.; iii. 444 sqq., 577 sqq.; iv. 307 sqq.; 
V. 202; vi. 398 sqq.). It was published by the 
pope in the bull Cum in sublimi^ June 22; by King 
William I., Dec. 21, 1857, subject to the mainte- 
nance of state sovereignty rights, and -with reser\"a- 
tion of legislative approval for the points w’herein 
the State's laws Tvere affected. The Baden agree- 
ment w-as concluded with the same clauses, June 
28, 1859, and published by the pope on Sept. 22 
in the bull ABtemi pairis vicaria (Nussi, pp. 330 sqq.; 
cf. H. Maas, GeschicMe der katholischen Kirche im 
Grossherzogtum Baden j Freiburg, 1891, pp. 229 sqq.). 
The agreement was published by the government 
on Dec. 5, 1859. In Baden, and then in Wurttem- 
berg, the legislative bodies refused their approba- 
tion. Both governments thus found themselves 
obliged to announce to the Curia that they were not 
in a position to carry out their agreements, but 
must suffer them to lapse; W'hereupon, first in 
Baden, under several laws dated Oct. 9, 1860, then 
also in Wurttemberg, under laws of Dec. 31, 1861. 
Jan. 23 and 30, 1862, the relation of the Roman 
Catholic Church to the State was regulated in a 
one-sided way. The same thing subsequently took 
place in Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Austria, too, had promptly learned that the con- 
cessions of the concordat could not be maintained, 
and consequently made efforts as early as 1860, 
and again in 1863, to have it modified, but in vain. 
Owing to the outcome of the Diet of Princes at 
Frankfort in 1863, and to the result of the war of 
1866, Austria's plans in relation to Germany were 
frustrated, and the government applied 
8. IMCodifi- itself to the reorganization of internal 
cation and affairs. In the laws of Dec. 21, 1867, 
Bepeal of « Concerning the Common Rights of 
Citizens" (§ xv.) it declared that 
“ ‘‘ every legally recognized church and 

1867-70. religious association should independ- 
ently regulate and administer its 
internal affairs " ; but every association is to 
be subordinated to the State's laws as a whole.” 
Herein it diverged from the concordat, and 
there followed a marria^ law, a law respecting 
schools, and a law touching interconfcssional rela- 
tions, kn three dated May 25, 1868; there were 
severed subsequent decrees of like nature (AKR, 
xix 459 sqq.). The pope forthwith protested 
against these laws through his Vienna nuncio, 
Faleinelli, and in an allocution of June 22, 1868, 
pronounced the entire array of Austrian constitu- 
tional laws as issued without the requisite compe- 
tency, and “ abhorrent " (leges abominaUs ; Mirbt, 
QuMm, p. 371). After the Vatican Council the 


Austrian government formally retracted the con- 
cordat, on July 30, 1870 (AKR, xxiv. 284 sqq.), 
declaring in the accompanying despatch that the 
government had found itself constrained “ to return 
to its perfect freedom of action, in order to be 
equipped against the eventual institution of the 
ecclesiastical pow’er, such as it was to be construed 
by the teims of the decrees of the Vatican Council." 

8. Italy: For the concordat of Sept. 16, 1S03, between 
Napoleon and Pius VII,, see above, VI., 1, § 3. Other con- 
cordats with Italian states ia the nineteenth centurj- were 
made as follows; (.1) Between Pius VIL and King Victor 
Emmanuel I. of Sardinia in the bull Beaii Peirum apoato- 
Jorum, July 17, 1S17 {.Bullarium Rnmanum, xiv. 344 sqq.; 
Nussi, pp. 155 sqq.). (2) Between Gregory* XVI. and 
King Chiles Albert of Sardinia, .Aug. 23, 1836, and Mar. 
27, 1841 (Nussi, pp. 245 sqq., 266 sqq.). <3) Between 
Pius VII. and ICiag Ferdinand I. of Naples for the king- 
dom of the tw’o Sicilies, concluded Feb. 16, ISIS, published 
by the bull In supremo apostoliccr, Mar. 5, and by law' of 
Alar. 21, ISIS {Bullarium Romanum, xv. 7 sqq.; Nussi, pp, 
178 sqq.). (4) Between Pius VII. and King Ferdinand II. 
of Naples, Apr. 16, 1834 (Nussi, pp. 254 pqq.). (5) Between 
Pius IX. and Leopold II., grand duke of Tuscany, Apr. 25, 
1851 (Nussi, pp. 27S sqq,). 

4. Other Buropean States: For concordats with Spain 
in the nineteenth century see below, VII. 

A concordat was concluded between Pedro V., king of 
Portugal, and Pius IX. in 1S57 respecting Indian epijcopal 
appointments (Nussi, pp. 31S sqq., 390-391). It w’as su- 
perseded under Leo XIII. by a concordat of June 23, 1886 
{AKR, Iviii. 3 sqq.). 

Gregory XVI. made a convention writh Czar Nicholas I. 
of Russia, .Aug. 3, 1847, with reference to Catholics of the 
Latin rite (Nussi, pp. 273 sqq.; AKR, vi. 170 sqq.). It was 
not carried out, and the same is true of a later concordat, 
Dec. 23, 1SS2 {AKR, xlix. 323 sqq.; 1. 352 sqq.; liii. 144). 

A concordat was concluded with Montenegro, Oct. 13, 
1886 {AKR, Iviii. 26 sqq.). 

Leo XII. made a concordat with William I., king of Bel- 
gium, June IS, 1827 (Nussi, pp. 232 sqq.). 

There was an understanding of Mar. 26, 1828, between 
I<eo XII. and the Swiss cantons of Bern, Lucerne, Soleure, 
and Zug concerning the foundation of the bishopric of Basel 
(Nu.ssi, pp. 242 sqq. for the history’; cf. F. Fleiner, Staat und 
Bischofswahl im Bistum Basel, Leipsic, 1897). The under- 
standing reached between Gregory XVI. and the Council 
of the canton of Saint Gall with reference to the founding 
of that diocese is dated Nov. 7, 1845 (Nussi, pp. 269 sqq.; 
cf. C. Gareis and P. Zom, Staat und Kirche in der Sdiweie, 
2 vols„ Zurich, 1877-78). 

5* Central Ameirica: The ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Central American republics were regulated after their eman- 
cipation from the Spanish dominion by concordats modeled 
after the Spanish concordat of 1851 (see below, VII.). 
These concordats are substantially the same in contents 
(cf. F. Sentis, Die Konkordate des romischen Siuhles mit 
den Repitbliken Centralamerikas, ia AKR, xii. 225-234), and 
were concluded with Pius IX, as follows: with (3osta Rica 
under President Mora, Oct. 7, 1852* confirmed by the pope 
May 15, 1853 (Nussi, pp. 297-303); with Guatemala under 
General Carrera, Oct. 7, 1852, confirmed Aug, 3, 1853 (Nus- 
si, pp. 303-310); with Nicaragua, Nov. 2, 1861, confirmed 
May 25, 1862 (Nussi, pp, 361-367); with San Salvador, Apr. 
22, 1862, confirmed June 1, 1863 (Nussi, pp. 367-372); with 
Honduras, Apr. 22, 1862 (Nussi, p. 349). 

6. South America: Agreements were made between 
Pius IX. and the president of Venezuela, July 26, 1862 
(Nussi, pp. 356 eqq.); between the same pope and the 
preadent of Ecuador, ^pt. 26, 1862, repealed 187S (Nussi, 
pp. 3^ sqq.; Mirbt, QueUen, pp. 366-366; AKR, xl. 321); 
between Lto XIII. and Colombia, Dea 31, 1887 (AXE, Ixii., 
pp. 113-114). 

A concordat was concluded between Pius IX. and the 
president of Haiti, Mar. 28, 1860 (Nussi, pp. 346 sqq.). 

VXL Spanish Concordats: The compact of Pope 
Adrian VL with Emperor Charles V., ^pt. 6, 1523, 
accorded the latter a limited right of appointment 
to the archiepiseopal and episcopal churches of the 
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realm; by terms of an agreement with Clement VII., 
Dec. 14, 1529, he was allowed a perfectly free hand. 
The Concordia Facheneti, of Oct. 8, 1640, named 
after the nuncio of that time at Madrid, Cesare 
Facheneti, archbishop of Damiate, endeavored to 
rectify grievances which King Philip IV. (1621-65) 
had set forth to the Curia in a memorial of Dec. 18, 
1634, on the subject of ecclesiastical disorders; and 
especially concerning the nuncio's official conduct. 
When early in the eighteenth century, on account 
of the pope's attitude in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, things had come to a complete rupture 
between King Philip V. (1700-46) and Clement 
XI., the difficulties of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion proved extraordinarily serious. The concordat 
concluded on June 17, 1717, continued unfixlfilled 
notwithstanding ratification on both sides; nor 
did the bull of Ixmocent 'Kill,, Apostoliciministerii, 
dated Mar. 13, 1723, prove a satisfactory substitute, 
though this buH, being acknowledged by royal 
decree and statutory legislation, and renewed by 
Benedict XIII., is classed among the Spanish con- 
cordats. The complete restoration of harmony 
with Rome did not ensue prior to the concordat of 
Sept. 26, 1737, which all in all was very favorable 
to the See of Rome. In sharp contrast herewith 
stands the concordat concluded between Pope 
Benedict XIV. and King Ferdinand VI. of Spain, 
on Jan. 11, 1753 (Nussi, pp. 120 sqq.; P, A. Khsch, 
Das dutch Papst Benedict XIV, im Jahre 157S mit 
Bpanien abgeschlossene Konkordat, in AKB, Ixxx. 
313-322), whereby the pope was compelled, against 
an indemnity of 1,300,000 sctidi (about 6,500,000 
francs), to grant royal patronage in totOy and be 
satisfied with the fact that he was allowed the be- 
stowal of fifty-two benefices. This concordat re- 
mained in force until the conflicts which broke out 
after the death of Ferdinand VIL, Sept. 29, 1833. 
When with a view to newly ordering the affairs of 
the Church a compact had been concluded on Apr. 
27, 1845, French statecraft brought it about that 
the royal ratification was withheld. The proceed- 
ings led to no positive result before 1851. The 
concordat of Mar. 16, of that year, between Pius IX. 
and Queen Isabella 11. comprises forty-six articles 
{Acta Pii IX, ^ Rome, 1858, part i., 293-341; Nussi, 
pp. 281-297; Mirbt, Quellen^ p. 361). Tlie good 
understanding between the papacy and the Spanish 
kingdom was again disturbed not many years later, 
but an agreement was concluded at Rome, on Aug. 
25, 1859, between Cardinal AntoneUi and the Span- 
ish envoy {AKRt vii. 391-399; Nussi, pp. 341- 
345), which assumes the operation of the concordat 
of 1851, and seeks to supplement it in the matter of 
the endowment of public worship and the clergy. 
After the Cortes had approved on Nov. 7, 1859, 
there followed on the part of the queen and the 
pope the ratification of the concordat, Nov. 7 and 
24 respectively, and its publication as law of the 
State Apr. 4, 1860. Pope Pius X. concluded a 
concordat with King Alphonso XIII, concerning 
the religious orders, on June 19, 1904, which was 
legally confirmed by the Spanish Cortes June 23, 
1904 (AXB, Ixxxv. 319 sqq.). 

The eoncordatB with Spain are treated comprehensively 
by Heargenrdther, Spaniens Verhandlungen mil dem ro~ 


mUOien StuMe,mAKR, x. 1-45, 186-214; a M2-263, 367- 
401; xii. 46-60, 385-430; sdii. 01-106, 393-444; xv. 170- 
215. There is an anonymous Colecdon de los concoracUoa ?/ 

demos comeniosceUhrados despues del Concilw Trideniino entre 

los relies de EsvoUo y Ja Scmta Sede, Madrid, 1848. 


Bibliogbajht: References for p^icular concordats and 
special points have been given in the article. The work 
cited as “ Nussi '' is Vincentio Nussi, Conventiones de re- 
hue ecclesicLstids inter sonctom sedem et dvdem potestotem 
variis formis initcB ex collectione Eormrwb (i.e., the Bulla- 
rium Romanum)^ Mainz, 1870; “ Mirbt, Quellen is Carl 
Mirbt, Quellen zur Oesckichte des Papsttums urd des rd- 
mischen Ka^olidsmits, 'liXhixigen, 1901', the edition of the 
BuUarium Romanum cited is that of A. Barberi, 19 vols., 
Rome, 1835-57; AKB, vol. i.. Innsbruck, 1857, vol. 
Ixxxvii., Mainz, 1907. An additional collection of con- 
cordats is E. MfiTi fih, VolZstondige SoTrvmlunQ oiler dlteren 
und neueren Konkordate, nebst einer Geschickte Hhrer Entr 
stehunff und ihrer Schicksale, 2 parts, Leipsic, 1830—31. 
For general presentations cf. T. Balvy, Kirche und^ Stoat 
in ihren V ereinbarungen auf dem Grande des Kirchen- 
rechts, Staatsrechts und V olkerrechts, Regensburg, 1881; 
B. Huebler, Zur Revision der Lehre von der rechtlichen 
Naiur der Konkordate, in Zeitschrift fur Kirchenrecht, iii 
(1864), iv (1864). The subject is treated by: N. P. S. 
Wiseman, Four Advent Lectures on Concordats, London, 
1856; R. J. Phillimore, Commentaries on International 
Law, 4 vols., ib. 1879-89. Also by J. L. von Mosheim, 
Institutes of BccL, Hist., ed. W. Stubbs, ii. 225, 331, 376, 
iii. 636, 545, ib. 1863. Consult also Reich, Documenis, 
pp. 162-163, 240, 448-452; the Cbncordat of LWorms is 
translated in Thatcher and McNeal, Documents, pp. 164- 
166. 


CONCUBINAGE (Lat. concuhinatus): A legal 
and durable union between two persons of opposite 
sex, differing from marriage in that it did not in- 
clude the affectio maritalis. It resembled marriage 
de facto, but not de jure, as the woman was not the 
man's coequal companion for life. It could be 
entered into only with a freed woman or freeborn 
woman of the lowest class; whereas a honesta 
femina could become a concubine only by the proc- 
ess of express testatio, without which the union 
came under the head of stuprum. Not until the 
ninth century was concubinage prohibited in the 
Eastern Empire, by Emperor Leo VI. (cf. P. Meyer, 
Der romische Koncuhinat nach den Becktsquellen 
und den Inschriften, Leipsic, 1895). The Germanic 
peoples also admitted, collaterally with marriage, 
a valid union of distinguished men with free women 
of inferior estate, or even with bondwomen. 

Down to the fifth century the state of concu- 
binage was not contested on the side of the Church. 
Since that time, however, the Church has disal- 
lowed concubinage, having qualified marriage as the 
sole morally justified sexual union, although not 
forbidding concubinage altogether. Accordingly it 
persisted, especially in the Roman and the Germanic 
empires, and even the national council of Mamz in 
851 merely repeated certain moderate restrictions 
of the fifth century. Though concubinage was 
interdicted in the case of certain of the clergy, 
ecclesiastical legislation down to the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy conveyed no threat of actual penalties against 
the practise on the part of laymen. In the Evan- 
gelical Church the moral opprobrium of concubinage 
has never been doubtful; so little, indeed, that it is 
liable to church discipline. 

Concubinage is not recognized by the civil law, 
being rather treated as other extramarital sexual 
intercourse, and in particular as touching the claims 
of concubines on account of illicit pregnancy, and 
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the rights of a concubine's children to support and 
iaheritance against him who maintained her. 

For concubinage among the Hebrews see Family 
AND Marriage Relations, Hebrew. 

E. Sehling. 

Bibliography: G. E. Howard, Hist, of Matrimonial Insti- 
tutions, 3 vols., Chicago, 1904; H. Klee, Die Ehe, eine 
dogmatisch-archaologische Abhandlung, Mainz, 1833; J. J. 
I. Dollinger, Hippolytus and Callisius, pp. 147 sqq., Edin- 
burgh, 1876; H. C. Lea, Sacerdotal Celibacy, chap, xii., 
New York, 1907; Hefele, ConcUiengeschi<^te, 'v.ZSO et pas- 
sim. 

CONCURSUS DIVUTUS ; The divine activity in 
its relation to the agency of finite creatures and 
potencies, or in its relation to the development of 
the world in so far as this is conditioned by finite 
“ efiBcient causes.” This relation to cosmic evo- 
lution through “ final causes ” is termed gov- 
ernance.” Both concursus and gov- 
Biblical emance ” accordingly involve the 
and problem of the relation of the divine 
Scholastic activity to the free will of man. In 
D cctrines* the Bible both concepts are represented. 

The earth brings forth verdure, and 
man and animals multiply (Gen. i. 11 sqq.), while 
thine hands have made me and fashioned me 
altogether round about ” (Job s. 8); so that, on 
the one hand, man acts from the impulses of his 
own heart, and, on the other, in God alone '‘we 
live, and move, and have our being ” (Acts xvii. 
28). The relation of the two theses involves not 
only dogmatics, but also philosophy. The chief 
hypotheses on the concursits divinxis were developed 
by the schoolmen, and the view current in Roman 
Catholic and early Protestant dogmatics was best 
elaborated by Thomas Aquinas. He teaches 
(Summa, i., qucestio 105): “ God works in every 
work,” not o^y as the end of all and as prime mover 
and preserver of the forms and powers of all things, 
but also because “ he directs the forms and powers 
of all things to act”; no creature can “ proceed in 
action unless it is moved by God ” (qucBstio 109). 
This view was opposed by Durand of St. Pouipain 
(q.v.), who contended that God need not cooperate 
immediately in that which takes place through 
finite or intermediate causes, but only mediately; 
and a third opinion was advanced by Gabriel Biel 
(q.v.) that creatures themselves do not act, that 
God himself is the sole factor, though his operations 
are conditioned by the existence of creatures. The 
Thomistic conception is also expressed in the 
Roman catechism, and has become the prevailing 
view in the Roman Catholic Church, 

Among the Reformers the conviction that only 
God's pure, free grace can save from the misery of 
sin was combined from the very beginning with 
the deepest sense of the universal dependence of 
the creatures on their creator, and on 
Protestant the most vital relation of their creator 
Doctrine, to them. This consciousness shows 
itself in the works of the old Lutheran 
dogmaticians. J. Gerhard (Loci, VH. vii.-viii.) 
did not advance to the stage of a general definition 
of the concursus, since he treated only of the rela- 
tion of God to the evil acts of the creatures. After 
him sharply defined metaphysical utterances on 
this subject are found in A. Oalovius (8y sterna 


locorum theohgicorum, iii., De providentia, ii.), 
A. Quenstedt (Theologia didactico-polemica, xiii.), 
D. Hollaz (Examen theologicum, I. vi. 14, 16 sqq.), 
and others who followed Thomas in theory. Where- 
as Gerhard stated merely that God preserves unto 
his creatures the power of actual and free activity 
and assists them in their work, his successors argued 
that God influences the individual act and activity 
of the creature so that the act is the work both of 
God and of the creature, thus postulating a teaching 
midway between Durand and Biel. Unlike the 
doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, however, the divine 
act is regarded by these theologians as excluding 
an “ initial motion ” of the creature, and as merely 
cooperating with, the creature. In the main, 
Lutheran dogmaticians agree with the theories of 
Roman Catholics. The specifically Protestant 
doctrine commences only with the question of the 
limitation of the human will, especially by original 
sin rather than by the cooperation of God. On 
account of this limitation an anticipatory as well as 
a cooperative activity on the part of God becomes 
necessary to raise man from his sin, and this divine 
agency is found in the acti\dty of the Holy Spirit. 
IVIan being thus morally transformed, a “ coopera- 
tion ” of grace commences, which must be distin- 
guished from the general cooperation of God with 
the natural agencies. In Reformed dogmatics the 
concursus is treated by some as a special part 
beside the “ conservation ” (the di\Tne activity 
considered as a fiu’st cause) and governance; by 
others it is subsumed with the rest (cf, H. L. J. 
Heppe, Dogmaiik der evangdisck'^reformirten Kircke, 
Gotha, 1861, p. 190). Here the concursus is re- 
garded not merely as simultaneous, but as antici- 
patory (J. H. Heidegger, Medulla theologice Chris- 
tianx, Zurich, 1697, loc. 'idi. 14), and it is also 
taught that God works according to the individ- 
uality of the creatures. ' It is likewise held both in 
the Protestant and the Roman Catholic doctrine 
that God, who in such orderly manner cooperates 
with the natural agencies, has nevertheless the 
power to stop their activity or to work without 
them, or, in other words, can do miracles. Thus 
God, by whose concursus the fire bums, can with- 
draw his concursus and the fire bums no more, as 
in the case of the three men in the fiery furnace. 

The question has been treated by such modems 
as A. D. G. Twesten, F. A Philippi, K. F. A. Kaimis, 
J. Muller, F. A. B. Nitzsch, and R, A. lipsius. 
The problem belongs to philosophy, rather than to 
dogmatics. Divine control of events and things fe 
inconceivable without the assumption that God 
works in them; his activity can not be referred to an 
initial point, as if he directed them then, but were 
now inactive, and it is equally impossible to declare 
his activity to be merely preservative in character, 
for in contradistinction to a truly effective activity 
it would then appear as something negative or not 
admitting of destruction. Gn the other hand, the 
ethieo-religious consciousness itself concedes to the 
world a existence, just as man is conscious of 
existing in it as a relatively independent creature, 
with a sphere and material for his work, and just 
as the word is perceived to be a tme revelation (rf 
God and a practical proof of divine love. For these 
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reasons it must always be acknowledged that finite 
events are produced by the will of a personal God, 
already above nature and the world, and working 
in such a way as to preserve the world and lead it 
to his purposes. The term concursus is awkward, 
as suggesting that one activity runs parallel with 
another. (J. KoSTLiNf.) 

CONDER, CLAUDE REIGMER: English sol- 
dier and archeologist; b. at Cheltenham (90 m. 
w.n.w. of London), Gloucestershire, Dec. 29^ 1842. 
He studied at University College, London, but did 
not graduate, and was in command of the survey 
of Western Palestine in 1872-78 and 1881-82. He 
was in the army till 1905. He has written Tent 
Work in Palestine (2 vols., London, 1878); Judas 
MaccabcBUS (1879); Handbook to the Bible (in col- 
laboration with F. R. Conder, 1879); Memoirs of 
the Survey of Western Palestine (4 vols., in collab- 
oration with H. H. Kitchener, 1881-83); Heth 
and Moab (1883); Primer of Bible Geography (1884); 
Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions (1887); 
The Survey of Eastern Palestine (1889); Palestine 
(1889); Tell Amama Tablets (1893); The Bible 
and the East (1896); The Latin Kingdom of J erusa- 
lem (1897); The Hittites and their Language (1898); 
The Hebrew Tragedy (1900); The First Bible (1903); 
and The Rise of Man C1908). 

CONDIGNITY AND CONGRTHTY, or meritum 
de condigno and meritum de congruo : TeiTos used 
by the schoolmen after Thomas Aquinas in their 
attempts to reduce the doctrines of grace to one 
harmonious system. In a general way, meritum in 
the concrete signifies a supernatural work worthy of a 
recompense. If the work be such that the reward 
is due ex jusiitia, or rather in virtue of the divine 
promise, it is called de condignoy and chief among 
the conditions required for its existence is that the 
agent be in the state of grace. If, however, he be 
not yet justified, and perform imder the influence 
of actual graces certain good works conducive to 
justification, such are reckoned as merit only in an 
imperfect sense, meritum de congruo. The Catholic 
doctrine of merit is based on those New Testament 
texts (e.g,, II Tim. iv. 7; I Cor. ix, 24-25; Matt. v. 
12, etc.) which represent eternal life as a reward, 
for though it is a gift of divine grace, God has willed 
to give it the character of a recompense. Protes- 
tants generally deny the existence of merit, but the 
controversy is not so much one of principle as of 
definition of terms. 

CONDITIONALISM, CONDITIONAL IMMOR- 
TALITY. See ANNiHiLATioisrisM; and Immortality. 

CONE, ORELLO: Universalist; b. at Linck- 
laen, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1835; d. at Canton, N. Y., 
June 23, 1905. He was educated at Cazenovxa 
Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y., and after teaching in 
the public schools for several years was an instructor 
in St. Paul's College, Palmyra, Mo. (1858-61). He 
was pastor of the Universalist Church at Little 
Falls, N. Y., 1863-65; professor of Biblical lan- 
guage and literature in St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., 1865-80; president of Buchtel Col- 
lege, Akron, O-, 1880-96; resided in Boston and 
Berlin 1896^98; professor in St. Lawrence Uni- 


versity, 1899 till his death. He wrote Gospel Criti- 
cism and Historical Christianity (New York, 18yl)J 
The Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations (1893); 
Pauly the Many the Missionary, and the Teacher 
(1898); and Rich and Poor in the New Testament 
(1902). He also edited the International Hand- 
books to the New Testament to which he himself 
contributed Epistles to the Hebrews,^ ColossianSy 
Ephesians, Philemon, the Pastcrral Epistles, James, 
Peter, and Jude (1901). 

CONFERENCE: A word of various meanings in 
religious usage. In the Roman Catholic Church 
it signifies (1) a homiletic address, aiming at 
instruction, in conversational manner. The so- 
called '' higher conferences are defined as “ in- 
structive addresses for educated hearers on relig- 
ious or religio-social truths in freer form than a 
sermon,'" and less frequently given in a church. 
They were employed, especially by the clergy of 
Paris in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, to refute the alleged attacks of science 
on religion, and have been given elsewhere to meet 
local or passing conditions. (2) Conferences of the 
clergy appear in the ninth century because of the 
great size of the diocesan synods, which made it 
impossible for aU the clergy to meet together. 
Accordingly district meetings were summoned by 
the archpriest, archdeacon, or dean, on the first of 
each month (hence called Calendce, also Colla- 
tiones, Consistoria, Synodi, etc.). The aim was 
general consultation and mutual edification. They 
considered cases of conscience and the like, and 
sometimes investigated crimes and announced the 
penalties. The last of such conferences recorded is 
said to have been held in London in 1237. In 1665 
Cardinal Carlo Borromeo instituted clerical con- 
ferences and issued directions for their organiza- 
tion and guidance with a view to the better in- 
struction of the clergy. The example was followed 
widely, but toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury such conferences fell into disuse. Since then 
they have been revived in many places. 

In the Lutheran Churches of Germany there are 
diocesan clerical conferences, at which the super- 
intendents preside. See also Conference, Free 
Ecclesiastical-Social; and Eisenach Confer- 
ence. For the Lutheran Synodical Conference 
in the United States see Lutherans. For the 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
see Methodists. The Wesleyans of England and 
Ireland have annual conferences attended by 
all the ministers. The Free-will Baptists and other 
minor bodies call their annual meeting by this 
term. 

CONFERENCE, FREE ECCLESIASTICAL- 
SOCIAL : An organization in Germany which 
aims to popularize Christianity by bringing it to 
bear upon social problems. It was organized at 
Cassel Apr. 27-28, 1897, as an offshoot of the Evan- 
gelical-Social Congress (q.v.). A second general 
conference was held at Barmen the following Novem- 
ber; and since then conferences have been convened 
annually, usually in April or May. The membership 
has grown from 100 in 1897 to 3,251 in 1906. There 
are seven standing committees for various phases of 
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Christian-social work, viz.: (1) confession, church 
law, and church policy; (2) popular evangelization; 
(3) social problems; (4) the press, art, and literature; 
(o) apologetics; (6) education; (7) the woman- 
question. The conference seeks particularly to 
overcome the enmity toward the Church common 
among the laboring classes, and to Christianize 
Social Democracy. Its purpose was outlined in 
resolutions adopted at the tliird general meeting 
held in Berlin Apr. 19-20, 1898, and its chief work 
has been to organize Evangelical unions among 
working people, both men and women. There are 
branches of the organization in most of the German 
states. Dr. Adolf Stocker, court preacher in Ber- 
lin, is president. The official organs are: Kirchlich- 
sodale Blatter (Berlin, 1901 sqq.), a weeldy, and 
Hefte der freien kirchlich-socialen Konferenz (Berlin, 
1900 sqq.), in which are printed the papers read at 
the various conferences. (R. Mumm.) 

Bibliography: The gist of the proceedings is contained in 
Hefte der freien kirchlich-socialen Konferenz, Berlin, 1S99 
sqq. Statistical material is contained in the current 
Deuisch-evangelisdhes Jahrbuch, Berlin; and in J. Schnei- 
der, Kirchliches J ahrbuch, Gutersloh, 1907, 

CONPESSIOK OF FAITH. See Symbolics. 

COISTFESSION OF SINS. 

Confession not General in the Early Church (§1). 

Its Earliest Forms (§ 2). 

Made a Law of the Church, 1215 (§3). 

Attitude of Luther (§4). 

Confession as Retained by Lutherans and Reformed (§ 5). 
Opposition to Private Confession among Lutherans C§ 6). 

Its Place Taken by a General Confession (§ 7). 

Private Confession Revived in the 19th Century (§ 8). 
Usage of Different Churches (§ 9). 

Confession of sins is an acknowledgment of sin, 
which may be made by a Christian either to God 
alone, to a fellow Christian, or to one who holds an 
ecclesiastical office. Confession as an act prescribed 
or recommended by the Church is made in accord- 
ance with the free decision of the individual (vol- 
untaiy private confession), in compliance with 
special rules of church training and discipline (con- 
fession of catechumens and penitents), and in con- 
formity with general regulations binding on all (a 
prescribed co^ession, either of individuals or the 
congregation as a whole). The present article is 
confined to the last-named form; its end is to 
attain absolution. 

The New Testament knows nothing of con- 
fession as a formal institution, Jas. v. 16 referring 
to the close association with the 
I. Confes- brethren, although the words of Jesus 
sion not in Luke v. 20, vii. 48 may be com- 
General in pared to ecclesiastical absolution, 
the Early Individual confession as a part of 
Church- ecclesiastical discipline was, of course, 
customary in ancient times, and also 
served as a voluntary act of a distressed sinner- 
The confession of sin and proclamation of pardon 
were likewise customary in the service of the ancient 
Church. But that confession existed in the e^lie^ 
time as an established ecclesiastical institution is 
not proved by such isolated instances as are occa- 
sion^y met with. 

The authorities dedred and recommended con- 


fession, but the laity opposed it. It w^as thus first 
enforced upon the monks and clergy, and afterward 
upon the laity as well. The Irish Columban, abbot 
of Luxeuil, endeavored to introduce the confession 
which existed in his country both for clergj" and 
laity into the Frankish Church. Tiiis could not 
be accomplished at once, but by degrees the people 
were moved through the exhortations of the priests 
to adopt it. The general mode of procedure was 
as follows: the priest humbled himself in prayer 
before God, asked the penitent con- 
2 , Its ceming his faith, his readiness to for- 
Earliest give others, and his sins, and gave him 
Forms, absolution in the form of a wish or 
prayer. Since the priest spoke with 
the penitents in the vernacular, the formularies were 
translated. Connected with absolution was the 
obligation of Penance (q.v.). But as the penitents 
could be treated neither arbitrarily nor uniformly 
as to penance, the duration of the period of peni- 
tence was fixed according to individual sins, while 
the payment of a certain sum of monej^ instead of 
doing penance was allowed at an early period. 

After the laity had become accustomed to make 
confession at certain times, to specify gross offenses, 
and to be questioned by the confessor, the Lateran 
Council of 1215 made regular confession an abso- 
lute law of the Church: The faithful of both sexes, 
after arriving at yenrs of discretion, shall confess at 
least once annually to their own priests, reverently 
receiving the sacrament of the Eucharist at least 
at Easter, and faithfully acknowledging in private 
all their sins.’’ The form of absolution was now 
changed to the judicial: I absolve thee.” The 
penitent was assured of the secrecy of the priest, 
who was to be i&frocked and im- 

3. Made a prisoned for life in a monastery if he 
Law of the violated the seal of the confessional. 

Church, A second kind of confession, a gen- 
1215. eral confession, gained ground in 
the Middle Ages. During the serv- 
ice a confession was read in the vernacular and the 
congregation receiv^ed absolution in the precatory 
form. This general confession existed in Italy, 
France, and Germany (see General Confession). 

As early as 1519 Luther wrote; There is nothing 
in the Church which needs reform so much as con- 
fession and penance,” and in addition to occasional 
expressions he spoke of this reform of the con- 
fessional system in special writings: Kurze Unter- 
weisung, wie man bcichten sollj 1519; T^on der 
Beichtef 1521; Sermon von der Beichie und dem 
Sakramentj 1624; Kurze VermaJinung 

4, Attitude zur Beichte, 1529 (at the end of the 
of Luther. Larger Catechism). Luther contro- 
verted the existing confessional system 

because it had become a source of pecuniary gain, 
because he disapproved the torture of the con- 
science in mentioning individual sins, and because 
the unworthy demeanor of the medieval friars who 
largely controlled the confessional system was 
offensive to him. He did not, however, reject 
confession itself, but, on the contraiy^ recognized 
no one as a Christian who withdrew from confession, 
though he sometimes takes it in the wider sense of 
confession of one% sins to God and prayer for mercy. 
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Luther also advocated confession to the brethren. 
The main thing with him was absolution. This 
might be received without ecclesiastical confession, 
and took place also in baptism and in the commu- 
nion. 

The Reformers wished, moreover, to avail them- 
selves of the custom of the laity to go to confession 
at regular intervals, since they were thus enabled 
to gain a knowledge of their lives, examine their 
conversation, instruct them, and influence them. 
The old order that the laity should go to confession 
before the communion was maintained. The peni- 
tent went to church, either without special reason 
or a day or two before the celebration of the com- 
munion; the confessor arranged an examination 
in the catechism, which might, however, be omitted, 
if he had confidence in the penitent; the latter was 
asked to name a sin which especially troubled him, 
and was examined concerning some 
$. Confes- special sins. If there was no impedi- 
sionasRe- ment, he was absolved. Luther’s 
tained by formula of absolution was the col- 
Luther- lative: “ I forgive thee,” while the 
ans and Brandenburg- Nuremberg ritual has 
Reformed, the declarative formula: I pronounce 
to thee.” But the difference is not a 
matter of principle, because this same ritual has 
the parallel formulas: God forgiveth thee” and 
** I absolve thee.” Luther preferred the coUative 
form because of its clearness. The power to forgive 
sins, he says, belongs alone to God, but he exer- 
cises it through the outward ofiSce of the forgive- 
ness of sins. If absolution is to be right and effect- 
ive, it must proceed from the command of Christ 
in John xx. 21-23 and read thus: I absolve thee 
from thy sins in the name of Christ and by virtue 
of his command, so that it is not I, but he, who 
through my mouth forgives thee thy sin, and this 
thou must accept and firmly believe as if thou hadst 
heard it from the lips of Christ the Lord.” Private 
or individual absolution was best in keeping with 
this concept of absolution. When, therefore, the 
Nuremberg congregation would not give 'up the 
public confession and general absolution, the Wit- 
tenbergers expressed their acceptance of private 
and individual confession in harmony with ancient 
custom, so long as both parties would exhort their 
people to private confession. In the first half of 
the Reformation-period the Lutherans of Wtlrt- 
temberg had become content with a general ex- 
hortation and the offer to hear a private confession. 
Among the Reformed private confession was mostly 
dropped, but a service preparatory to the com- 
munion was retained, as well as the general con- 
fession of sin. Compare also the Book of Common 
Prayer with its general confession at the commu- 
nion and its confession of sin in morning and eve- 
ning prayer. 

Among the Lutherans the carrying out of the 
private confession met with great difficulties. In 
large communions the clergy were obliged to per- 
form it in an unsatisfactory manner, and the moral 
harm of these mechanical confessions was justly 
regarded as a ground of complaint. The coUative 
or exhibitive formula of absolution roused oppo- 
sition. Spener declared that the coUative and 


declarative formulas were, on the whole, the 
same, and that he would not hesitate to use 
the absolute formula, where it was 

6. Oppo- prescribed. But the spirit of antag- 
sition to onism remained and haa remained to 
Private this day. The confessional fees, more- 
Confession over, debased the existing practise of 
among the Lutherans. Although Luther had 
Lutherans, repudiated these fees, they remained, 
since many ministers could then not 
very weU get along without them, especially as they 
were regarded as justified and not as extorted by 
compulsion. But they soon gave rise to scandal, 
and it was felt that both the dignity of the office 
and the proper cooperation of coUeagues suffered 
by the system. In some congregations the fees 
were not customary. Here and there they were 
voluntarily changed into New Year’s gifts, whUe 
some ministers declared that they would take no 
fees at aU on account of the abuses of the custom. 

Most of these abuses concerned the general con- 
fession just as much as the private confession, but 
popular disapproval was directed against the latter. 
The general confession existed as early as the six- 
teenth century among the Lutherans of Wurttem- 
berg while in the electorate of Saxony it became 
general after 1667. In 1697 J. K. Schade convened 
his communicants in a general confession and 
absolved them as a whole. His col- 

7 . Its Place leagues disapproved of his procedure, 
Taken by which had also provoked dissatisfac- 
a General tion among the citizens, but the elector 
Confession, dispensed with private confession in 

1698, appealing to many Lutheran 
churches in Sweden and Denmark, in Upper Ger- 
many, and to all the Lutheran churches in Holland 
and neighborhood, where neither a confessional 
nor private confession is to be found. The older 
national churches followed this example, except in 
Mecklenburg, where, according to IGiefoth, pri- 
vate confession and absolution have never been 
abolished. On the other hand, the rule was ob- 
served that each communicant had to confess before 
the communion and thus take part in the general 
confession. With private confession private abso- 
lution ceased; and though here and there the peni- 
tents are individually absolved by laying on of 
hands, it is only a special application of the general 
absolution. In place of hearing the individual the 
confessionary sermon was introduced. The priv- 
ilege of making a private confession to the confessor 
was not abrogated by this arrangement, but was 
seldom claimed. 

With the cessation of the private confession gu 
very useful instrument was taken from special 
pastoral care, and a revival has taken 

8. Private place during the nineteenth century. 
Confession This is not intended as a mere resto- 
Revived in ration, however, for the same abuses 
the Nine- which were felt in times past would 

teenth again return in an increased degree. 
Century. An ecclesiastical body which would 
make private confession an obligatory 
preliminary to communion would not only injure 
the celebration of the communion, but such a law 
would be tmjustifiable. Private confession can 
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be only voluntary, and the penitent must be con- 
vinced that the seal of the confessional remains 
secure. This was the duty of the confessor in 
former times, but even this obligation had its ex- 
ceptions. Aside from the theoretical question 
whether the Protestant churches have or can have 
a seal of the confessional which must be kept abso- 
lutely, their relation to the government and to public 
weal must also be taken into consideration. This 
point, moreover, can scarcely be of practical im- 
portance, for things which would sometimes com- 
pel the confessor to ignore the seal of the confes- 
sional would seldom be confessed in a voluntary 
private confession. 

Among the Moravians, after the communion has 
been announced, an examination of the families is 
arranged with the minister, and at the communion 
a penitential prayer with absolution is 
9. Usage of used, which the communicants answer 
Different with '' Amen and a song of praise. 
Churches. The Catholic Apostolic Church com- 
mences the Eucharist with confession 
and absolution; the Methodists, after the invitation 
to receive the communion has been made, have a 
general confession which closes with a prayer for 
forgiveness. The Anglican liturgy has a confession 
and a precative absolution at the communion, and 
contemplates private confession with judicial abso- 
lution in the visitation of the sick. The prepara- 
tion for the communion among the Reformed is 
like confession among the Lutherans. The Greek 
churches, the Russian as well as that imder the 
patriarch of Constantinpole, demand confession as 
an act of preparation for the communion. When- 
ever the communion of the laity takes place in the 
Roman Church, during or outside of the mass an 
assistant pronounces the Confiteor and the priest 
the Misereatur and Indvlgentiam, W. Caspari. 

Bibliogbapht: H. C. Lea, A Hist, of Auricular Confession, 
3 Yols., Philadelphia, 1896; W. Blwin, Confession and 
Absolution in ihe Bible, ib. 1883; J. Ferret, La Confession, 
Paris, 1883; H. J- Schmitz, Die BvsshUcher und die Buss- 
disciplin der Kirche, pp. 864, Mainz, 1883; C. P. Heichel, 
History and Claims of the Confessional, London, 1884; 
G. Pell, Das Dogma von der SUnde und Erlosung, Regens- 
burg, 1886; C. H. Davis, Apostolical and Ministerial Ab- 
solution, I^ndon, 1887; L. Desanctis, The Confessional, 
ib. 1887; K. E. ^hieler, Die Verwcdiung des Busssakra- 
ments, Paderbom, 1894, Eng. transl.. Theory and Prctc- 
tice of the Confessional, New York, 1905; E. C. Aohelis, 
Lehrbuch der praktischen Theologie, i, 389 sqq„ Leipaic, 
1898; T. W. Drury, Confession arid Absolution, lioncton, 
1904; J. Reuter, Der Beichtvater in der VerwaUung seinse 
Ami^, R^ensbui^, 1901; 0. M. Roberts, The Hist of 
Confession until it developed into Auricular Confession, 
London, 1901; Fulharn Palace Conference; Confession 
and Absolution, ib. 1902; H. H. Henson, JMoral T^d- 
pLine in the Christian Church, ib. 1905; A.. G. Mortimer, 
Confession and Absolution, New York, 1906. 

CONFIRMATION. 

In the Early Church (§ 1). 

Medieval and Later Itevelopmenta (§ 2). 

Practise of the Reformers (§ 3). 

Modem Lutheran Teachings ($ 4). 

The Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches ($ 5)- 

Confirmation is a rite which in the Roman Cath- 
olic and Gredk churches is considered a sacrament 
conveying strength for the Oiristian warfare and 
completing the gift of the Holy Ghost bestowed in 


baptism, and by which in the Anglican and Lu- 
theran churches baptized persons are received into 
full communion. At an early period in the primi- 
tive Church baptism w^as accompanied with unc- 
tion (TertuUian, De haptismo, vii.; Cyril, '^Mysta- 
gogic Lectures,” iii. 2-6), with which theologians 
associated communication of the Spirit. A second 
rite connected with baptism was the 
1. In the laying on of hands (Acts viii. 17, xix. 

Early 6). Unction and la3ing on of hands 
Church, became later separate ceremonies, 
performed by the bishop; but since 
baptism remained associated with unction, there 
were tw'-o anointings, one at baptism and a second 
performed by the bishop. From the latter cere- 
mony developed confirmation. According to medi- 
eval doctrine this took the place of the laying on 
of hands (Decrees of the Council of Florence, 1439). 
The historical development of the rite culminates 
in the bull Exultoie of Eugenius IV. (1431-47); 
the material is an unguent of oil and balsam; the 
formula, I seal thee with the sign of the cross and 
confirm thee with the oil of salvation in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ” [the form em- 
ployed in the Greek Church is: the seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit ” (is imparted to thee) ]; the ordi- 
nary minister is the bishop; the effect is the giving of 
the Holy Ghost with strength boldly to confess 
Christ. The alapa, i.e., the practise of giving the 
candidate a blow on the cheek is not mentioned in 
this bull, though already customary (WiUiam Du- 
rand, Rationale divinorum offlciorum, vi. 84). 

In the Middle Ages opposition to confirmation 
had beea aroused by Wyolif and the Bohemians, 
and the latter replaced it by a rite which is to be 
regarded as the prototype of Evangelical confirma- 
tion (W. Caspari, Konfirmaticm, Leipsic, 1890, pp. 
168-171). The Reformers also decisively pro- 
noimced against it. The fact that infant baptism was 
retained; the consequent Anabaptist objections that 
in this way, contrary to the baptismal 
2. Medieval command of the Lord, baptism became 
and Later anterior to teaching; the ignorance of 
Develop- the congregations in the main articles 
ments. of Christianity; the fear that on this 
account the Eucharist might be re- 
ceived by the unworthy; and, above aU, solicitude 
for the flock imposed on the Reformers the duty of 
promoting Christian instruction through catechizing. 
Admission to communion was made contingent 
upon an examination in the chief truths of the 
Christian religion. As early as 1534 Butzer (in 
Ad monasterienses) taught that baptized children 
after antecedent Christian instruction might make 
public profession, and that the ancient usage from 
which confirmation had arisen might be renewed, 
namely, that the bishops should lay ha n ds on the 
baptized and thereby literally ” impart to them 
the Holy Ghost. Tlie section “ Confirmario ” of 
the Wittenberg ReformaHon of 1545 (CR, v. 579) 
expressed itself in similar terms. 

Meanwhile in certain districts in Hesse and Stras- 
burg a rite had been introduced, instituted by But- 
zer, who was acquainted with the Moravian lay- 
ing on. of hands (the Kirchenordnung of Cassel, 1539). 
The same Htm^cal manual contains the formula 
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still in use: Receive the Holy Ghost, safeguard and 
shelter against all malice, strength and help toward 
all good, from the gracious hand of God the Rather,” 
But this rite gained ground in only a few 

3. Practise districts of the Lutheran jurisdiction, 
of the Re- since during the transitional negotia- 

formers. tions this in.odx^ed.con'jiTmatioi^ under 
suspicion of being an unjustified conces- 
sion to the Church of Rome, and was on that account 
rejected by the opposers of the Interim. Hence 
for a long time the rite was not instituted in some 
of the Lutheran districts, though it readily gained 
admission with the Calvinists. Among the Luther- 
ans it was customary to observe only the so-called 
private confirmation; the catechumen, in his later 
boyhood, was brought by his sponsors before the 
qualified minister, by him examined, and thereupon, 
if foimd competent, admitted to communion. The 
general adoption of public confirmation was expe- 
dited by the desire to enhance the effect of catechet- 
ical instruction by a ceremonial conclusion; by the 
endeavor to counteract the inroads of the Roman 
propaganda, and by the effort to implant religion 
in the child^s receptive nature. Since, however, 
the introduction of public confirmation coincided 
in part with a time when the existing liturgies 
were no longer binding, the rite was frequently 
shaped according to the preference of individual 
ministers. 

Now that confirmation has become in the Luther- 
an churches a generally solemnized ecclesiastical 
rite, and also a church rite which even the outer 
world notices with deference to family ties and 
friendship, theologians have naturally attempted 
to account for its nature and meaning. It has been 
regarded as supplementary to baptism 

4. Modem (Schleiermacher), or as an act of re- 

Lutheran ception into the confessional church 
Teachings. (Wegschneider, Bretschneider); as a 

testimonial of majority in the case of 
those baptized as children (Nitzsch, Dorner); as 
reception into the congregation of adults; as a means 
of constituting a more limited congregation upon 
which devolves the direction of the life of the Church, 
but which also alone enjoys the privilege of com- 
munion (J. C. C. von Hofmann); as a consummation 
of the state of a baptized catechumen and as a 
renewal of the baptismal bond on the subjective 
side; as a lay ordination and reception into the 
communing congregation (Zezschwitz); as a charis- 
ma! communication of the Spirit through the laying 
on of hands (Vilmar). To all these explanations 
there are weighty objections. The theory of mod- 
em times, that confirmation in so far as it bestows 
the right to communion should be deferred, is sub- 
ject to the objection that a potential participation 
in the Eucharist is compatible with such penitent 
and faithful reception as may be presupposed in the 
case of baptized and instructed children. So it is 
best to bestow the right to commune upon baptized 
and instructed children, by solemn confirmation 
or laying on of hands before the assembled con- 
gregation. W. Caspari. 

In the Anglican Church there has been a wide- 
spread popular tendency to look upon the rite in 
the light of a formal admission to communion, the 


rubric in the Prayer-book reading: ''And there shall 
none be admitted to the Holy Communion untU 
such time as he be confirmed, or be 
5, The An - ready and desirous to be confirmed, 
glican and But the latter alternative shows that 
Roman no essential connection exists between 
Catholic the two; and, as a matter of fact, there 
Churches, is no practical difference between the 
teaching of at least the High-church 
party and that of the Roman Catholic Church on 
this subject. The definition in Article XXV ., which 
includes confirmation as among " those five com- 
monly called sacraments,” but " not to be counted 
for sacraments of the Gospel,” seems to place it 
with the things which " have grown of the corrupt 
following of the Apostles ” — as regards, that is, the 
medieval form. Omitting the chrism, and em- 
phasizing the laying on of hands, the Anglican 
Church goes back to the New Testament record; 
but it is contended by Roman Catholic theologians 
that the contact with the bishop's hand in the act 
of imction, to say nothing of the blow upon the 
cheek (intended to symbolize the conferring of the 
character of a soldier of Christ, who must be ready 
to " endure hardness ”), is quite sufficient to cover 
this point. 

Bibliography: Bingham, Ongines, book xii.; E. Martbne, 
De antiquis ecclesicB ritibits, vol. 1 ., chap, i., Antwerp, 
1736; J. F. Bachmann, Die Confirmaiion der Catechumenen, 
3 vols., Berlin, 1862; F. X. Kraus, Realencyklojftidie, arti- 
cle “ Salbung," Freiburg, 1882-86;^^ H. Hurter, Theo- 
logics dogmatieco compendium, vol, iii., Innsbruck, 1893; 
KL, iv. 1606-14; DC A, i. 424-425. 

CONFITEOR: The name applied, from its first 
word in Latin, to the formula used for public con- 
fession in the Roman Catholic missal and breviary, 
and also usually employed to begin a private con- 
fession. It consists of an acknowledgment of sin 
primarily to God, and then also to the Virgin Mary 
and other saints and to the priest or congregation 
present, as all injured in some degree by the sins 
acknowledged (I Cor. xii. 26); and of a request 
addressed to the same persons to pray God for the 
sinner. The oldest sacramentaries and Ordines 
Romani do not contain this formula; the first trace 
of it appears with Egbert, archbishop of York 
(735), and Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (d. 743), as 
an introduction to sacramental confession. There- 
after it appears in various forms and uses, until the 
revised missal of Pius V. finally introduced uni- 
formity. 

CONFLICT OF DUTIES: A term which usu- 
ully covers a larger ground than that strictly and 
logically falling under it. It actually 
Origin, means the coincidence of ethical 
demands which exclude each other 
and thus excite a conflict in the person whose 
actions they claim. Under the influence of classical 
antiquity, especially of Cicero, the doctrine of virtue, 
combined with the doctrine of duties, became the 
fundamental basis of ethics, and the conflict of 
duties became a favorite theme. Where ethics was 
developed essentially in the form of a doctrine of 
duties the question became inevitable how various 
demands could exist side by side and what should 
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be done if they should clash with each other. Since 
Cicero gave the word officium the signification of 
a universal ethical conception, there originated in 
actual practise the possibilitj’- of a collision between 
the universal idea of moral obligation and the indi- 
vidual concrete action. Tliis difficulty finds its 
illustration in the ethics of Kant and Schleier- 
macher. With Kant, the conception of duty loses 
its concrete content by changing itself into the law 
of free will, obedience to the consciousness of duty 
wliich is not bound by any moral law. It is evi- 
dent that no conflict of duties can here be spoken 
of, since duty and obligation are conceptions 
which express the objective practical necessity of 
a certain action, and two rules that oppose each 
other can not present themselves at the same time,’* 
According to Schleiennacher, man’s highest good 
is the totality of all actions in conformity with 
duty. If these were in conflict, some parts of the 
highest good of man would be in conflict, which is 
impossible. Thus there can be no conflict between 
duties.” Kant and Schleiermacher were followed 
by ethical teachers who did not share their presup- 
positions — Reiiihard, Baumgarten-Crusius, Daub, 
Marheineke, Rothe, Schwarz, Heppe, Luthardt, and 
others. 

Conflicts of duties may be arranged under three 
heads. There may be (1) a conflict between duty 
and personal inclination. In this case, strictly 
speaking, there is no conflict of duties; 

Three but still there are cases in which sinful 

Kinds of habits take on the form of an objective 

Conflict, claim of duty, as in the conception of 
honor prevalent among Germans and 
other peoples. A Christian officer of the army may 
wish to discard dueling in conformity with the law 
and his own convdction; but W'hen he has to choose 
between participation in a duel and relinquishment 
of his calling, there originates a real conflict of 
duties. Moreover, inclination and duty are often 
hard to distinguish; since the choice of a calling 
should correspond closely to one’s gifts, there may 
originate a conflict between the inclination to such 
choice and the duty toward the family. Also many 
matrimonial unions create not only conflicts, but 
real collisions. Or, (2) concrete duty may con- 
flict with the general moral obligation. An officer 
of the State, in executing his official duty, may be 
compelled to commit actions the injustice of which 
he recognizes, and to omit others which according 
to his moral conviction are just. A judge may be 
compelled by the laws in force to acquit in cases 
where clear insight and moral consciousness con- 
demn, and to condenm where reason and morality 
acquit. There are also cases in which the concrete 
duties of one’s official calling or to his family claim 
his whole attention and activity in such a way that 
faith in the practise of love toward one’s neighbor 
is considerably impaired. Again (3) a conflict of 
duties exists when concrete duty is opposed to 
concrete duty. Thus duty toward the State and 
duty toward the family may conflict; also duty 
toward the Church and duty toward the State; 
duty toward the Church and duty toward the fam- 
ily. Even specific duties of one sphere may con- 
flict with each other; duty toward children and 

in.— 15 


duty toward wife or husband, duty toward one's 
calling and duty of obedience to the authorities. 
Only one whose vision has been obscured by ab- 
stract theories can think that such conflicts are 
only apparent and imaginary", or due to defective 
moral dev^elopment. On the contrary, moral char- 
acter intensifies them. 

The cases of Abraham (Gen. xxii.), Jephthah 
(Judg. xi. 34-40), David (II Sam. xxiv. 12-14), 
and others present conflicts of duties in the Old 
Testament; in the New Testament there are 
conflicts in Matt. viii. 22, xvii. 24 sqq. In 
conflict between faithfulness to confession and 
obedience to the secular authoii- 
Biblical ties (Matt. x. 17 sqq.; John xvi. 2) 
Illustra- the Lord exhorted to a strength which, 
tions. ev^en in martyrdom, would maintain 
the freedom of religion (Acts iv. 19, 
v’-. 29); but he foresaw that not ail would find this 
strength (cf. Luke xiv. 18 sqq.). Paul also felt the 
conflict between his duty to attack Judaism and 
the lov’-e for his people (Rom. ix. 1 sqq.). 

According to the old casuistry, there ought to 
be a solution of every conflict. The most impor- 
tant and correct rule that has been 
Solution, laid down is that the duty of right 
precedes the duty of love. Apart 
from such rules, the solution is often expected from 
the perfect development of Christian character. 
This vdew might be correct if conflicts originated 
inwardly; but their peculiarity consists in the pres- 
sure of external demands upon the moral con- 
sciousness, and thus they may be rather intensified 
by the development of Christian character (Matt. 
X. 34). There is, however, a deep-rooted con- 
viction in the consciousness of redemption possessed 
by God’s children that such conflicts can not dis- 
turb the peace and joy of the state of grace (John 
xiv. 27, XV'. 11, xvui. 13) since the attainment of 
the highest good is independent of our actions. 
When a Christian father of a family, for instance, 
finds himself forced to neglect the duty of educa- 
ting his children, on account of his duty to support 
his family, there is after all no solution of the con- 
flict in the inevitable choice of the latter duty 
before the former; the conflict rather becomes 
continuous. In many cases self-renunciation must 
take the place of an actual solution. Conflicts of 
duty may be looked upon not only from the per- 
son^, but also from the social point of view. Pub- 
lic reforms and progress often make their way 
through conflicts of duty. Where consciences 
sleep there are no conflicts; but where men with 
living conscience take hold of duties and earnestly 
desire their fulfilment there will grow from the 
conflicts of duties energetic efforts for their redress. 
In all conflicts the believing Christian ought to 
remember not only the words of Luke xvii. 10, 
but also of I John iii. 19-21. See Casuistey; 
Conscience; Duty; and Ethics. ^ , 

(L. Lemme.) 
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CONFRATERMTIES, RELIGIOUS. 

Origin and Development (§1), 

The Modern System (§2). 

In the Nineteenth Century (§ 3). 

By this term are now usually understood organi- 
zations of men and women in the Roman Catholic 
Church which are formed under ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion, often with a definite rule of life, for the pur- 
pose of devotion to some special good work, doctrine, 
or saint, or merely of obtaining a special grace. 

They seem to have derived their 
I. Origin initial impulse (under a form which 
and Devel- has no historical continuity with the 
opment. present) from England, where, it 
appears, there were as early as the 
beginning of the eighth century associations for 
mutual intercession among the members of one 
monastic community, or of two or more together, 
sometimes including outsiders, St. Boniface intro- 
duced this custom on the Continent. A variant of 
it appears in the undertaking of the bishops and 
abbots at national and provincial synods to unite 
their chapters and monasteries for this purpose; 
the first documentary evidence of this is from the 
Synod of Attigny in 762, though the custom is doubt- 
less earlier. It was not long before the laity sought 
to have a share in the spiritual advantages of these 
systematic intercessions, those of the monks being 
especially valued. The reception of laymen into 
these confraternities was the return for notable 
gifts or services. The names of members were in- 
scribed in what was often called the “ book of 
life ” (see Liber Vim), which took in a manner 
the place of the ancient diptychs as lists of the living 
or dead Christians for whom the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered. The system spread throughout the whole 
Western Church, and seems to have attained its 
greatest strength under the influence of the Gs- 
tercian order. As the number of members of a 
confraternity increased into the thousands, the 
advantages of special prayer for the individual 
(whether in life or after death) decreased in pro- 
portion; and the old confraternities, though in some 
cases they maintained their existence, gradually 
lost their importance for the religious life. 

The modem brotherhood system dates from the 
period of the rise of the cities and their industries — 
the trade gilds, though serving an 
2 . The Mod- economic purpose, were usually under 
em System, the patronage of some saint— ^d of 
the almost simultaneous development 
of the mendicant orders. Bonaventura is said to 
have founded (1267) the Confraternity of the Gon- 
falonieri in Paris, for the purpose of ransoming 
Christians held in captivity among the Moham- 
medans. Others attribute it to St. Dominic; but 
the establishment of the Confraternity of the Rosary 
is wrongly ascribed to the latter, and the most that 
can be said with certainty is that the first real 
development of the more modem confraternities 
took place under the infiuence of the mendicant 
orders. Their special aim was the union of people 
living in the world for some definite spiritual pur- 
pose not already of universal obligation. It is 
possible that the Carmelites were the first to crys- 
tallize this general tendency, by forming those who 


wished to unite with them in devotion to the Virgin 
Mary and to receive the scapular supposed to have 
been revealed in a vision to St. Simon Stock (at 
Cambridge, 1251) into the Confraternity of the 
Scapular of our Lady of Mount Carmel. Tradition 
names the Servites as the next to follow this pat- 
tern, with their Confraternity of the Seven Sor- 
rows of Mary. Similar confraternities attached to 
numbers of houses of mendicants were soon stri- 
ving, under the leadership of the friars, to attain 
greater holiness, and were attracted by the expecta- 
tion of many graces in accordance with the papal in- 
dulgences. How widely they had extended by the 
second half of the fourteenth century is shown by 
Wyelif’s sharp attacks on them; he scourges the 
hypocrisy, the self-seeking, the commercial spirit 
of expecting a quid pro quo from heaven, which had 
already crept into them. They had their real 
popular development in the fifteenth century, 
when nearly every mendicant house had its special 
association, with a special altar in the church, before 
which the members assembled at least once a month, 
often once a week. In return for their prayers and 
alms, they were entitled to rich indulgences and to 
a share in the prayers and good works of the friars; 
in case of death masses were said for them, and the 
brotherhood followed them to the grave, sometimes 
paying the expenses of the funeral. The particular 
feasts of the confraternity were celebrated with 
much pomp, and as an additional attraction a 
social meal was held, which in places led to great 
disorders before the close of the century. The 
services of the saints were now for the first time 
specialized, as patrons in various kinds of danger 
or necessity; and nothing helped so much to make 
a new saint popular as the foundation of a brother- 
hood in his honor. The entrance fee — ^to say noth- 
ing of other payments — ^ranged from one to twenty 
florins in Germany for example, or at the present 
value money say from four to eighty dollars; 
from which it may be seen both how highly the 
people valued these religious privileges and what 
vast sums must have passed through the hands of 
the directors, Luther sternly rebuked their abuses, 
and pointed men to the real confraternity of Christ's 
Church in their place; and in a short time they dis- 
appeared from ^ places which were conquered by 
the Reformation, except a few which were recast in 
a Protestant shape or served secular purposes. 
Even in the Roman Catholic coimtries their influ- 
ence decayed. The Jesuits recognizing the serv- 
ice they could render to the Counterreformation, 
infused fresh life into them. The confusion of the 
seventeenth century was unfavorable to the growth 
of brotherhoods, though the great League of the 
Sacred Heart arose toward the end of it, and in the 
rationalizing eighteenth they seem to have had 
but a precarious existence. Still, Vienna had in the 
year 1779 no less than 116 confraternities, with 
property valued at nearly 700,000 florins. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century, partly through 
the recovered power of the Jesuits, they took a 
fresh start, and ultimately reached a height never 
before attained. They have learned some things 
from Protestant polemics; whereas in the Middle 
Ages the chief duty of the members was to pay 
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dues, and the devotional exercises were almost in- 
cidental, now little or no money contributions are 
required, the essence of membership consisting in 
pious works, exercises of devotion, and fidelity 
to the pope. 

The associations which are strictly called con- 
fraternities (as distinguished from '' pious unions ”) 
must be established by competent 

3. In the ecclesiastical authority, and attached 
Nineteenth to a definite church. What are called 

Century, arch-confraternities are sometimes es- 
tablished by the pope, in cases where 
the aim is very important or corresponds to a uni- 
versal need of the Church; these have power to 
affiliate to themselves other confraternities of like 
aim and name, imparting to them the privileges 
already granted to the arch-confraternity. These 
are frequently limited to a definite country; as a 
rule, only the Roman arch-confraternities have the 
power of unlimited aggregation, though there are 
exceptions, such as that of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary in Paris. The tendency of the period has 
given the greatest extension to those which are 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, especially the Marian 
sodalities. The first was foimded at the CoUegio 
Romano by the scholastic John Leon of Li^ge in 
1563, and confirmed as an arch-confraternity by 
Gregory XIII. in 1584. It was originally intended 
for young students, and the Jesuits found it a power- 
ful auxiliary to their work in educational institu- 
tions. In 1586 Sixtus V. extended its operation to 
all the faithful of the male sex; it was not the 
Jesuits' wish to include women, as their idea was 
to form a body of active public workers; but from 
the middle of the eighteenth century branches for 
women and girls have been affliated. According 
to their own description, the Jesuits aim through 
these societies at promoting Christian perfection, 
according to each member's state of life, and so 
ultimately reforming each class, and thus the world. 
Since the conversion of heretics has always been 
one of the works principally encouraged, it is easy 
to see what importance these societies assumed in 
the Counterreformation, especially in Austria and 
Bavaria. Each ‘‘ congregation " has a priest, 
normally a Jesuit, as moderator." A president, 
to be approved by the moderator, is chosen by the 
members. A number of other officers assist him, 
thus enabling as many as possible to be specially 
interested in the work. The applicant for mem- 
bership must pass through a period of probation, 
under strict supervision, after which he is received 
with impressive ceremonies. He takes a solemn 
obligation of special devotion to the Virgin, makes 
the Tridentine profession of faith, including an 
obligation to maintain and spread it among aU 
those who are in any way under his charge, and 
receives a blessed medal as a badge of membership 
and a protection against barm; this may be taken 
from him in case of misconduct, so that a system of 
discipline and of supervision comes into existence. 
The regulations prescribe the frequency of attend- 
ance at mass, of communion, and of meetings, 
besides the making each year of the spiritual exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, and a number of devotional 
practises; in return for which an abundance of 


plenary and partial indulgences is at the disposal 
of members. This system has been described at 
length because it has serv^ed in general as a model 
for the modem confraternities. 

Next in antiquity and in importance come the 
tertiaries (q.v.) of the Franciscan order, who, al- 
though they have the fonn of a confraternity, in 
one sense are reckoned as members of the order. 
Nowadays the most approved and undoubtedly 
the most wide-spread of these organizations is the 
League of the Sacred Heart or Apostleship of Prayer 
(see Sacred Heart op Jesus, Devotion to), 
which has a membership of many millions, as has 
also the cognate arch-confratemity of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Maiy for the Conversion of Sinners, 
founded in Paris, 1856. Among the obligations of 
members of the latter is “ the offering of all one's 
good works, in xmion with the sacred heart of Mary, 
for the conversion of sinners," and assisting at the 
special masses said for that intention. Of the 
numerous others that have arisen in late years may 
be mentioned the following: the arch-confratemity 
of the Assumption, for the aid of the souls in purga- 
tory; the Brotherhood of St. Michael, founded at 
Vienna, 1860, and the Leonine Society, both de- 
voted to the defense of the pope, and the latter 
especially of the temporal power; the arch-confra- 
temity of St. Joseph, foimded 1860, confirmed 
1862; the arch-confratemity of St. Peter's Chains, 
whose members wear a small representation of the 
alleged original chains of St. Peter, as preserv^ed in 
Rome, in token of their loyalty to the (captive) 
pope; and the Confraternity of *‘Our Lady of 
Compassion,” established by Leo XIII, in 1897 
for the conversion of England to the Catholic 
faith. Besides those which are strictly to be called 
confraternities, there are a large number of pious 
unions, which differ from them principally in being 
more free and elastic. Among them may be men- 
tioned the association founded in 1862 by Julie 
von Massow, and a similar one dating from 1868, 
with the title Ut omnec unum (“ that they all may 
be one," John xvii. 21) — ^both having for their 
purpose the promotion of the reunion of Christen- 
dom, and both connected with the arch-confra^ 
temity of Our Lady of Sorrows (founded 1450), in 
which, since the Reformation, prayer for reunion 
has been a regular practise. Their members use 
the white '' reunion rosary,” for whose daily reci- 
tation Leo XIII. offered large indulgences in 1888. 

(T. XOLDB.) 

Organizations called brotherhoods ” have been 
formed in the Protestant churches which, while 
having some resemblance to the confraternities of 
the Roman Catholic Church, necessarily differ in 
form and in purpose. There ixxay be named here 
the interdenominational Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip (see Andrew and Philip, Brother- 
hood of), the Brotherhood of St. Andrew (see 
Peotesstant Episcopal Chxtrch), and the Brother- 
hood of St. Paul (see Methodists). 
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CONFUCIUS, cen-fiu'shi-xrs. 

Early Life (§ 1). 

Later Life and Posthumous Honors (§2). 

His Ideals and Teaching (§ 3). 

His Influence (§ 4). 

The name of this Cliinese sage is the Latinized 
form, of Rung fu-tsze, i.e., the “ IVIaster Knng he 
was bom in the district of Tsow, in the feudal king- 
dom of Lu, now the southern part of Shantimg, in 
the year 551 b.c.; d. in Lu 47S b.c. His father 
was governor of the district at the time — a man 
honored by his country, who died at the age of 
seventy-three, when his son was three years old. 
His mother carefully cherished his love of learning, 
but information concerning his early training is 
scanty and legendary. His grave demeanor and 
precocious mind early attracted attention, and he 
was led to study carefully the ancient laws and 
records. At nineteen he married. The following 
year he became a keeper of granaries and overseer 
of public fields, and the reforms he instituted gained 
him the favor of his sovereign. In- 

I. Early duced by the disregard for law among 
Life. his countrymen to examine more 
closely the ancient writings, and satis- 
fied of the ability of their teachings to check exist- 
ing evils, he began to gather pupils. Although only 
twenty-two, his reputation attracted many young 
men to his house; and their numbers increased as 
the value of his instructions was recognized. The 
death of his mother when he was twenty-four af- 
forded him opportunity to offer a tribute to her 
memory and to revive an old custom of retiring 
from office in order to mourn three years. His 
example has been followed to the present day. 
With the exception of a risit to the court of the 
Duke of Lu, he devoted the next ten years to further 
study and instruction of his disciples, all the w’hile 
rising in influence as a public teacher and learned 
man, qualified to rule and advise in affairs of the 
state. This course of life he continued till he was 
thirty-four years old, when his wish to enter public 
service was gratified. One of the chief ministers 
of Lu on his death-bed (517 b.c.) advised his son 
to join the school of Confucius to learn the nature 
of ceremonial observances, in order better to per- 
form his official duties. He and a near relative 
did so; and they gave new 6clat to the master, who 
was, at their representation, sent by Duke Chao to 
the imperial court at Loh-yang to study the rites 
then in use, so as to introduce them into Lu. He 
went as a private man, to see and learn, and re- 
turned home the same year. 

Soon after, Duke Ch^ was obliged to fiy to the 
adjoining state of Tsi to save hS life, and Con- 
fucius followed as a loyal subject. Not approv- 
ing his position there, the sage returned home. 
He was now known as a great teacher. Lu was 
distracted by civil strife, from which he kept aloof 
during the next fifteen years. In the year 500 


Duke Chao’s brother, Ting, came into power in Lu, 
and the rival factions were put down. Confucius 
when fifty years old was appointed magistrate of the 
town of Chung-tu. The influence of his virtue and 
the wisdom of his administration wrought a speedy 
revolution in the condition of fche place. The next 
year he was raised to be minister of 

2. Later crime, in which position he introduced 
Life and many reforms to simplify and enforce 
Posthu- the administration of justice. These re- 

mous forms excited the envy of neighboring 
Honors, lords, whose efforts finally succeeded 
in inducing the niler of Lu to remove 
the sage from office (496 b.c.). During the next 
thirteen years he wandered from state to state, at 
one time honored, at another in danger of his life, 
but always surrounded by a band of faithfxil dis- 
ciples. When sixty-six years old he returned to 
Lu, and employed his remaining years in completing 
his literary works. His wife and only son, Kimg Li, 
had died before him; but he was honored and 
mourned by many attached followers. His tomb 
at Eduh-fau in Shantung is surrounded by an ex- 
tensive collection of temples, halls, and courts, and 
has been well described by Rev. A. Williamson in 
his Journeys in North China, i., chap. xiii. His 
descendants still live in that region, and the head 
of the family is known as the Sacred Duke Kimg. 
Though discouraged and neglected at the end of his 
career, Confucius, through his literary works, was 
destined to compel such homage from his fellow 
men as few others have had. In every city of China, 
down to those of the third order, there is a temple 
to him, and in every college and school he is ven- 
erated and adored. 

The ideal of Confucius, to the attainment of 
which all his efforts and teachings were directed, 
was a condition of happy tranq^ity throughout 
the empire. He considered that t^ could be 
accompHshed by maintaining the sacredness of the 
five obligations of human society; viz,, those be- 
tween sovereign and minister, father and son, hus- 
band and wife, elder and younger brother, and 
between friends, all persons faithfully performing 
the reciprocal duties arising from each relationship. 
He claimed an almost unlimited authority for the 
sovereign over the minister, father over the son, 
husband over the wife, elder brother over younger; 
and enjoined kind and upright dealings among 
friends, thus inculcating as his leading tenets sub- 
ordination to superiors, and virtuous conduct- 
In harmony with the practical character of his 
system, he laid special stress upon the care and 
education of the young, which he 

3. His regarded as the foundation of the 
Ideals and welfare of the state. His teachings 
Teaching, in regard to political and social moral- 
ity are based essentially upon the 

same grounds. His idea of government was a 
paternal despotism. But on the other hand, as- 
cribing great importance to the power of example, 
he insisted upon personal rectitude and good gov- 
ernment as the pledges and arguments for a ruler’s 
maintenance in power. The general tendency of 
the philosophy of Confucius is good; and, com- 
l>ared with that of Greece and Rome, it takes 
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precedence by the purity of its teachings and the 
attention paid to the rules governing the common 
intercourse of life, but is inferior to them in pro- 
fundity. Throughout his teaching Confucius sel- 
dom referred to the great problems of human con- 
dition and destiny. To his practical mind the 
consideration of theology and metaphysics seemed 
uncertain; and he evaded, if he did not rebuke, 
his disciples when they pried into things beyond 
their depth. To give one’s self earnestly,” said 
he, “ to the duties due to men, and, while respecting 
sniritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be 
called \vdsdom.” This is his teaching in regard to 
the ancient creed of China. While he enjoined 
respect for its worship and religious observances, 
enforcing command by example, he crushed out 
every spiritual tendency by discountenancing specu- 
lation upon higher things. 

For twenty-three centuries Confucius has held 
sway over the minds of nearly a third of the human 
race. The source of this influence may be ascribed 
to the use of the Four Books and the Five Classics 
as text-books (see CJhina, I., 1, § 1) . In 
4. His In- adopting them as the text-books at the 
fluence. national examinations, the rulers of 
China took the best moral guides their 
literature afforded, and trained their rising youth 
in the best principles of government they pos- 
sessed. Not only does every scholar learn at the 
lap of Confucius, but chdl offices are reached 
only after going throu^ the competitive exami- 
nations in those nine classics. His doctrines are 
thus deeply impressed upon the Chinese mind. But, 
however great his influence has been in the past, 
it is destined to wane in the near futme. His 
system is not capable of being expanded propor- 
tionately with the progress of the nation, for it 
lacks the high sanctions and the vital force of Chris- 
tianity. S. Wells WiLUAiust. 

The attitude of Confucius to the Golden Rule is 
often discussed. The facts are these: He was 
asked what one word would serve as a rule of prac- 
tise for all of life, and replied with the word shu, 
which Williams translates reciprocity,” and added: 
‘‘ What you do not want done to yourself do not to 
others ” (Analects, xv. 23). Again some one asked; 
'' What say you of the principle that injury should 
be recompensed with kindness? ” The Master said: 

With what then will you recompense kindness ? 
Recompense injuiy with justice, and kindness with 
kindness” (Analects, xiv. 36). Thus it appears 
that though Confucius specifically reject^ the 
doctrine later embodied by Christ in the teaching 
** love your enemies,” that doctrine was discussed 
in China 500 years before its utterance by Christ in 
Palestine — a most interesting fact. See China, I., 1 . 

G. W. G* 

Bibliography: JT, Legge, Chinfi$e CJasBica, i. 56-129, JLon- 
don, 1861 (ooEtains all that is trustworthy); A. Loomis, 
Confucius and the Chinese Classicst Sau Fraudsoo, 1867; 
J. H. Platih, Confucius und seine Schuler: Leben und 
LehreUy 4 parts, Munich, 1809-74; A. H. Smith, Chinese 
Ch(xractenstica, New York, 1900 (exhibits the profound 
infiuenoe of the sage oa Chinese iife), Consnit also the 
bpoks mentioned under China. 

CONGREGATION : [A word variously 
in leli^ous ecclesiastical xisage* In the !Eng- 


lish Old Testament it represents several Hebrew 
words, especially mo^edk, ‘edkah, and IcahaL The 
first (from ya^adh, '' to appoint ”) means an ap- 
pointed meeting, then the place or time of such 
meeting; it occurs especially in the phrase ohel 
mo‘edh, rendered tabernacle of the congregation ” 
in the A. V., but better tent of meet- 

Various ing ” in the R. V. The second (from 

Usages, the same root) denotes the theocratic 
assembly of Israel, thought of as meet- 
ing by appointment with Yahweh. J^ahal (from 
kahol, *^to assemble”) denotes any assembly, and 
the gathering of Israel in particular. The com- 
monest Septuagint renderings of these words were 
synagoge and ekkUsia, and these passed into the 
New Testament (see Church, The Christian; cf. 
Hebrew dictionaries and dictionaries of New Testa- 
ment Greek under the words named and the Bible 
dictionaries, articles “ Assembly ” and “ Congre- 
gation ”). In Roman Catholic usage congregation 
denotes: (1) One of the standing committees of 
cardinals charged with some particular branch of 
ecclesiastical administration (see Curia). (2) An 
association of men or women, usually of modem 
origin, Ihung imder a quasimonastic rule, but not 
strictly included among the monastic orders and 
not boimd by the solemn and irrevocable vows of 
the latter; e.g., the Christian Brothers, English 
Ladies, Redemptorists, and many others (see the 
separate articles). (3) A congregation may also be an 
association of houses witliin a certain order, united 
in some special manner, as the congregations of 
Quny and St. Maur (qq.v.). (4) At the Council of 
Constance (1414-18) the name congregation ” 
w’^as given to the separate sessions of the different 
nations (see Constance, Council of), and since 
then has designated meetings in w^hich only a por- 
tion of the members take part — ^practically com- 
mittees appointed to prepare and facilitate the 
business of the council, like the committees of mod- 
em legislative bodies. In modem Protestant usage 
" congregation ” means an assembly for religious 
purposes, in more restricted sense a local church 
or the lay members of a local church as distin- 
guished from the minister and authorities, some- 
times wrhere a distinction is made between professed 
“ members ” and mere attendants, the latter as 
distinguished from the former. The condensation 
of the article Gemeinde, kirchliche^ in the Hauck- 
Herzog RE follows.] 

The ecclesiastical congregation (Germ, kirchr 
liche Gemeinde; Lat. ecd^ia, cmgregaiio fidelium) 
in the widest sense is the association (GemeinscJuift) 
of all faithful Christians; in a narrower sense, the 
members of a particular Church — confessional, nar 
tional, provincial, etc. — or of a local church. In 
the following article the word is understood in the 
last-named sense. 

After the development of the conception of the 
mass as a sacrifice, of the priesthood as a neces- 
sary medium of salvation, and of the consequent 
a3sential*^iifference between clergy and laity wMch 
made the latter merely the passive object of clerical 
activity, there remained for the layman no independ- 
ent s^re in the life of the congregation. In ac- 
cordance with the fundamental principles of the 
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pre-Eeformation ecclesiastical system, as developed 
from the time of Gregory VII., the pope, as vicar of 
Christ, is pastor of the world; he ap- 
The Pre- points bishops as his representatives. 
Reforma- one for each geographic^ district (di- 
tion Idea, ocese); every bishop appoints priests 
as his representatives, one for every 
subdistrict (parish; see Chtjrch Government, 
§ 1; Cure op Souls), The Christian population 
of such a parochial district, ecclesiasticily united 
because placed under the care of a pastor and regu- 
larly dependent on him alone for its spiritual needs, 
forms the parochial congregation. The latter is 
naturally interested in having the funds of the local 
church, from which the expenses of the pastor and 
his helpers as well as of the religious services are 
defrayed, administered faithfully and properly. 
This interest was recognized in pre-Reformation 
canon law by allowing the so-called church- 
fathers and “ patrons ” (patrim)^ who were 
chosen from the members of the parish, to share in 
the administration; but they can scarcely be called 
representatives of the congregation, as they were 
generally chosen by the clergy. Only in conse- 
quence of privileges and old customs did a few 
churches here and there have any degree of inde- 
pendence, e,g,, the right to choose their own pastor. 
As a rule, the congregation was merely a flock 
united to the shepherd,^' and its position is expressed 
in the Corpus juris canonidt when it says: We have 
decreed that laymen should not presume to transact 
ecclesiastical affairs ** (2, X., de jvdiciis [ii. 1]); we 
forbid any layman to be allowed to dispute concern- 
ing the Catholic faith ” (2, § 1, de hceretidSf and VI. 
[v. 2]); “ laymen must obey, not exercise authority ” 
(12, X., de rebus ecclesiasticis non aliendis [iii. 13]). 

The Churches of the Reformation, both Lutheran 
and Reformed, placed the congregations on a dif- 
ferent basis. Rejecting the mediatory position of 
the priesthood and its consequences, and emphasi- 
zing the responsibility of the individual, they make 
it the religious duty of the layman to see that word 
and sacraments are rightly administered; accord- 
ingly, they teach that the congrega- 
The Lu- tions have a divine commission to 
theran turn away from false doctrine and to 
Churches, provide for a right ministry in case 
the ecclesiastical authorities do not do 
so. The Lutheran Church asserts the right of mem- 
bera of the congregation to representation and a 
voice in synods and church courts, so far as they 
are qualified to serve in such capacities, and of 
admonishing or lodging complaint against preachers 
offensive in doctrine or conduct. It allows the 
congregation at least the right of veto in the choice 
of pastor and a share in the administration of the 
local fxmds. The congregation must be consulted 
by the authorities before constitutional changes 
can be made, and the right to a share in church 
discipline, so far as allowed by Scripture, is granted. 
The Reformers themselves and the Rostock theo- 
logians, Johan Quistorp and Theophilus Grossgebauer 
in the seventeenth century, recognized the need of 
church committees and boards of elders to make 
these congregational rights effective. But in the 
evolution of the German national Church boards 


of elders had no proper place and therefore, like the 
congregational rights themselves, did not flourish. 
The modem development, however, has everywhere 
asserted the principle of self-government in indi- 
vidual Lutheran congregations, though in varying 
degree in different churches (see Church Govern- 
ment, §§ 3-8). 

The Reformed Churches gave the congregations 
a more important development. That of Zwingli, 
to be sure, followed essentially the same principles as 
the Lutherans, and certain modifications resulted 
only from the fact that it grew on 
The Re- republican soil and the Swiss churches 
formed already enjoyed privileges in the choice 
Churches, of a pastor. Calvin, however, taught 
separation of Church and State and 
independent church government as divinely insti- 
tuted. According to his view there must be a 
board (consistoire, session) at the head of each 
church, consisting of two kinds of elders, ruling and 
teachipg. The care of the poor is entrusted to 
deacons. These ideas came to full realization in 
France, and extended thence to the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and to Germany when Reformed congrega- 
tions settled there to escape persecution. [See 
Church Government, §§ 2-3; Baptists, I., 3, 
§ 1; and Congregationalists, IV. These and 
other denominations, including many of the minor 
ones, have embodied in their church polity the prin- 
ciple of democracy more fuUy than the parties 
mentioned in the text.] E. Sbhlinq. 

Bibijogeapht: For the Biblical conception consult: G. F. 
Moore, Commentary on Judges^ on Judges xx. 1, New 
York, 1896; W. M. Ramsay, in Expositor, 5th ser., iii. 
137 sqq.; SchUrer, Geschichte, ii. 427 sqq., Eng. transl., 
II., ii. 69 sqq. For the early Christian congregation con- 
sult: F. J. A- Hort, Christian Ecclesia, London, 1897. For 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches: A. L. Richter, Ge- 
schichte der evangeliscken Kirchenverfassung, Leipaic, 1851; 
O. Mejer, Grundlagen des lutherischen Kirchenregiments, 
Rostods, 1864; idem, Kirchenrecht, pp. 156 sqq., GStting- 
en, 1869; R. Sohm, Kirchsnrecht, i. 460 sqq„Leipsic, 1892. 

CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS: See Meth- 
ODISTS, IV., 9. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURES: A 
lectureship imder the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Great Britain. It was established 
in 1831, and the first series was delivered in 1833 
by Ralph Wardlaw on Christian ethics (published 
in London, 1833). The aim is to illustrate the 
evidence ... of the great doctrines of Revela- 
tion, to exhibit the . . . principles of philology in 
their application to such doctrines, to prove the 
accordance ... of genuine philosophy with . . . 
Scripture, to trace to their sources the . , . cor- 
ruptions which have existed in the Christian Church, 
and to point out the methods of refutation and 
coimteraction.'^ The lectureship is not endowed, 
the funds coming from the sales of volumes of lec- 
tures already delivered; consequently the lectures 
are given at irregular intervals. The last series 
was delivered in 1897 by John Brown on ApostoU 
ical Succession in the Light of History and of Fact 
(London, 1898). A fuU list of lectures and their 
subjects is given in L. H. Jordan, Comparative Re- 
ligion, pp, 664-565, New York, 1905. 
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CONGREGATIOWALISTS. 

Colonies. 

3. Congregationalists on the Continent 

of Europe. 

4. Congregationalists in America. 

The Pilgrim Church at Plymouth 

(§ 1 ). 

Massachusetts and Other Colonies 
(§ 2 ). 

The Half-way Covenant (§ 3). 
Growth and Development after 1700 
(§ 4). 

Theological Controversy (§ 5). 
Attempted Change of Polity (§ 6). 
Growth in the West and South (§ 7). 
The Unitarian Controversy (§8). 
The Andover Controversy (§9). 


Home Mission Work. Other Socie- 
ties (§ 10). 

The American Board (§ 11). 

II. Educational Work. 

America (§1), 

Great Britain and Colonies (§ 2). 

III. Theology'. 

Creeds and Platforms (§ 1). 

Late Tendencies (§ 2j, 

IV. Polity and Practise. 

The Two Underlying Principles 
(§ 1 ). 

Coxmcils (§ 2). 

Conferences and Associations (§ 3). 
Worship and Practise (§4), 

V. Statistics. 


I. History. 

1. The English Congregationalists. 

Robert Browne (§1). 

His Views (§ 2). 

Barrowe and Greenwood (§3). 

Johnson and Ainsworth (§ 4). 

The Scrooby Congregation (§ 6). 

The Pilgrim Church in Holland 

(§ 6 ). 

The Emigration to America (§ 7). 

Congregationalists in England to 
1660 (§ 8). 

Since 1660 (§ 9). 

At the Present Time C§ 10). 

Missionary Work (§ 11). 

2. Congregationalists in the British 

CongregatiorLalism is a form of ecclesiastical 
polity rather than of doctrinal belief . Its distinctive 
features are t'wo: (1) the absolute independence 
of each local church; (2) the privilege and duty 
of cooperative fellowship among the churches. It 
is believed that the apostolic churches were Con- 
gregational and remained such until after the mid- 
dle of the second century. 

L Histoiy. — 1. T7he Engrlxsh Con^egationalists: 
Modem Congregationalism can be traced back to 
the third quarter of the sixteenth century. Some 
assert that a small church in London, in 1570, of 
which Richard Fytz was pastor, was Congrega- 
tional, but this claim is doubtful. The earliest 
demonstrable Congregational church of that era 
was formed by Robert Browne (q.v.) at Norwich, 
1 Bobert ^ 1580. The Anglican 

Bauwxjlo Church was characterized by world- 
liness and even corruption, and it 
retained many Roman Catholic practises. These 
defects its more enlightened and devout adher- 
ents deplored but failed to correct. Conse- 
quently, many of its members — especially those 
who had fled to the Continent in the time of Mary, 
and had become acqiiainted there with the princi- 
ples and leaders of the Reformation — ^had learned 
to favor Presbyterianism and sought to introduce 
it at home after their return. They were Puri- 
tans. But the proposed refoim seemed to some 
insufficient. It waited for the civil rulers to in- 
augurate and direct it. It indorsed the old the- 
ory of a State Church, including every citizen of 
whatever character. To Browne it did not ap- 
pear radical enough. He sought for immediate re- 
form and the purity of the ^urch. About 1578 
he was called to a parish in Cambridge. But in 
his view the church, not the bishop, iffiould have 
invited him, and, although h© served six months, 
he refused to be regularly inducted into office. 
Then he went to Norwich, and, conferring with 
Robert Harrison (q.v,), gathered an independent 
church. 

He declared that all true Christians should with- 
draw from the Anglican Church, as it then was, 
and form new churches including only sincerely 
religious persons; that any company 

2, ms of such believers, xmited by a public 

Views, covenant with each other and with 
God, is a true and, so far as ccaicenis 
organization, a perfect church; that ecclesiastical 
authority rests only in Qmst’s supremacy over 


such local churches, whose members are to in- 
terpret the teachings of the Bible and the sugges- 
tions of divine providence under the promised guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit; that each such church 
should have for officers — choosing them itself, each 
member ha\’ing equal rights with every other — a 
pastor, a teacher, one or more elders, one or more 
deacons, and one or more deaconesses; that all 
members of such a chmch should exercise con- 
stant mutual watchfulness and correct each other^s 
faults; and that all such churches should claim the 
pri\dlege and fulfil the duty of mutual fellowship 
and cooperation. This system — called Brownism 
by its opponents and by many since, although 
its early adherents generally did not accept the 
title — was substanti^ Congregationalism and of- 
fered immediate and adequate remedy for existing 
evils. 

Persecution soon drove Browne's church from 
Norwich, at least in part. Some members either 
maintained it there or revived it after a few years, 
for its existence is mentioned as late as 1598 (G. 
Johnson, Discourse, etc., Amsterdam, 1603, p. 205). 
Yet, practically as a body, it emigrated in 1581 to 
Middelburg in Zealand. But after about two 
years it was dissolved, largely because of ill-judged 
applications of its rule as to mutual criticism, and 
BrovrTie, returning to England, abandoned the 
work of reform and reentered the State Church. 
Six books by him survived, five continuing, so 
far as they were accessible, the work which he gave 
up, and their conceded importance is proved by 
a royal proclamation against them. But the 
sixth defended the State Church. (See Beownb, 
Robert.) 

It was not long before another, although less 
self-consistent, type of Congregationalism appeared, 
since, known as Barrowism. Henry Barrowe (q.v.) 
a lawyer of Gray's Inn, London, was arrested in 
1586, and he and his friend John Greenwood (q.v.) 

were imprisoned together during most 
martyrdom in 

Green- even in jail they managed 

to become voluminous authors. They 
promulgated a new theory of ecclesi- 
astical government, for which Barrowe seems to 
have been chiefly responsible. They accepted 
Browne's fundamental principle of the independ- 
ence of each local church. But they distrusted 
his teaching of the equality of all church-members 
in mana^g church afiaiis, and advocated the 
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Presbyterian theory of Thomas Cartwright (q.v.), 
that such control should be vested in a board of 
elders. Browne's plan had included elders among 
church officers, but only meaning that such men, 
representing the most forwarde in gifte,” should 
do substantially the work of the church (or stand- 
ing) committee in modem Congregationalism, with- 
out dominating the church. Upon the Barro'^ist 
theory the elders were to rule. It offered a com- 
promise, of which the Congregationalism was to 
promote reform of belief and life, while the Pres- 
byterianism was to prevent such errors as that 
which had ruined Broome’s church at Mddelburg. 
But the danger that the elders might assume ex- 
cessive authority was overlooked. This Barrowist 
system met with some approval. 

There are proofs of the existence of a Barrowist 
church in London in 1592, which had existed in- 
formally since 1589, or even 1587, of which Francis 
Johnson (q.v.) became pastor in 1592. John 
Greenwood — ^probably at large on bail at his elec- 
tion — ^was chosen its teacher." This, too, was 
persecuted sharply and part of it es- 
4. Jobnson caped to Holland during that year, 
and Ains- The remainder, including the pastor, 
worth, remained imprisoned in London imtil 
1597, but then the church was re- 
united at Amsterdam, Henry Ainsworth (q.v.) suc- 
ceeding Greenwood as teacher." Although at 
first harmonious, later it was rent by divisions, of 
which the gravest was due to the determination 
of the pastor and one or two elders to exalt the 
elders in authority above the other members. 
Practically it became a Presbyterian church, and 
of an exaggerated type. By 1618, when Johnson 
died, it was nearly extinct. In 1610 many mem- 
bers, under Ainsworth, withdrew, were given the 
church property by the courts, and thenceforth 
continued as a separate church and practised a 
more modest theory of the eldership, although still 
magnifying it, until Ainsworth's death in 1622 or 
1623. 

In 1602 a Congregational church was formed at 
Gainsborough, England. It was identified with 
John Smyth (q.v.), who became its pastor in 1606. 
He agreed with Browne rather than Barrowe, al- 
though emphasizing the fellowship of the churches 
less than Browne. This church also underwent 
persecution almost at once, and in 1606 it emi- 
grated under Smyiih's leadership to Amsterdam. 
But it had included members from a distance, 
some of whom did not accompany 

g * it. Of these a number lived in, or 

OowegL village of Scrooby, Notting- 

hamshire, and they formed there, in 
1606, the church which later became 
that of the Mayflower and of the Plymouth Col- 
ony in America. At that date one of them, William 
Brewster (q.v.), was bailiff of the archbishop of York 
and a royal postmaster, and occupied the Scrooby 
Palace, or Manor-house, which belonged to the 
see of York. Doubtless the church was formed in 
the chapel of the palace, and the maimer of its 
organization is recorded (J. Murton, Description, 
etc., London?, 1620, p. 169). Probably its origiBal 
pastor w&j Richard difton (q,v.), formerly rector 


of Babworth (7 m. s.e.), and the famous John Robin- 
son (q.v.) apparently was its '' teacher," and cer- 
tainly was its pastor afterward. Another member 
was William Bradford, who became the governor 
of the Plymouth Colony for many years and its 
first historian. His graphic narrative portrays 
touchingly the oppression of the church by the 
government and its flight to Amsterdam in 1608. 

Thus there were then three professedly Congrega- 
tional churches in Amsterdam. The first was 
Francis Johnson’s, called the Ancient Church be- 
cause the oldest, which became practically Presby- 
terian. The second was Smyth’s, which, because 
of his personal peculiarities, repeatedly dissolved 
and reorganized itseK and soon disappeared. 
Neither afforded an example of true Congregation- 
alism. The third was the Pilgrim 

6. Tlie church, under Robinson. This lived 
Pilgrim harmoniously but, after a year, in 
Ch^cli order to avoid involvement in the 
Holland, troubles of the others, it removed to 
Leyden. There it remained eleven 
years. It was distinctly Congregational. Although 
it retained the eldership, its elders were merely 
leaders among equals, and had little authority, ex- 
cepting that of high character and ability. The 
church was not precisely like a modem Congrega- 
tional church, but the differences were slight and 
did not relate to essentials. 

Ecclesiastically it was peaceful and prosperous, 
but its members suffered severely from the inevi- 
table hardships of their life in a foreign land. Fi- 
nally, appreciating the impossibility of attracting 
other English people in sufficient numbers and 
fearing absorption into the Dutch community, 
hoping for greater material prosperity elsewhere, 
distrusting the influence of Dutch 

7. The Em- upon its young people, dread- 

America. renewal of the Dutch war with 

Spain, and animated by an earnest 
missionary spirit, the Pilgrim church resolved to 
emigrate again, and this time to America. In 
the end a part, including Robinson, remained, in- 
tending to fallow as soon as possible. The others, 
including Brewster and Bradford, sailed from Delfs- 
haven on July 22 (Aug. 1), 1620, and after vari- 
ous detentions left Plymouth, England, on Sept. 
6 (16) and reached Cape Cod, Mass., on Nov. 11 
(21) and the site of the future Plymouth on Dec. 
11 (21). 

In 1616 Henry Jacob organized in Southwark, Lon- 
don, the earliest of the surviving English churches 
(see Baptists, I., 2, § 1), and in 1621, also in South- 
wark, another church was formed by a Mr. Hub- 
bard. Allusions also occur in the corporation rec- 
ords of Yarmouth in 1630 to aBrownist church there, 
consisting chiefly of persons recently returned from 
Holland. But Congregationalism made 

8. C^gre- noteworthy progress in England 
^sts^a for another ten years. Then history 
England to repeated itself. In the days of Laud 
1660. many Puritans had exiled themselves 
to the Continent because of the popish 
ceremonies in the State Church, the silencing and 
suspension of devout ministers, and the persecution 
of all who diluted the demands of the ecclesiastical 
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authorities. They had fled, as they said, “ to en- 
joy the liberty of their conscience in God’s worship, 
and to free themselves from human inventions.” 
Returning about 1640, a number of them, including 
William Bridge, Jeremiah Burroughs, Thomas Good- 
win, Philip Nye, and Sidrach Simpson, became 
members of the Westminster Assembly (q.v.). 
They tried to secure a new national ecclesiastical 
organization, or, at any rate, fully tolerated Con- 
gregational churches. The rigid Presbyterians 
opposed them, but under Cromwell Congregational 
churches were founded widely. Other leaders 
among them w^ere Joseph Caryl, Stephen Chamock, 
Theophilus Gale, and John HoTve. 

But theories of religious freedom were still vague 
and sometimes contradictory. Many Congrega- 
tionalists then advocated a liberty including only 
Christians, and Congregationalism w’as not re- 
garded as inconsistent wdth a State Church. Some 
of its churches were formed independently of terri- 
torial boundaries. Others were parochial, i.e., 
limited to a given parish and supported by tithes. 
This attempt to be independent Congregation- 
alists within a State Church enabled their ministers 
to be maintained more easily; but it led to serious 
difficulties. In some cases non-professors of relig- 
ion, residing in a parish, demanded on the ground 
of such residence that the sacraments be adminis- 
tered to them. At this time Congregationalism 
had gained no footing in Scotland, but had made 
some progress in Ireland. 

After the restoration of Charles II. (1660) the 
State Church regained supremacy and resumed its 
attitude of severity toward dissenters. On Aug. 24, 
1662, all clergymen refusing the new Act of Uni- 
formity (q.v.) were ejected. They numbered over 
two thousand. Most were Presbyterians, but many 
were Congregationalists. Congregationalism then 
was severed from the State Church finally and re- 
mained under the ban for a quarter-centxiry. But 
after the revolution of 1688 the Act of Toleration 
(q.v.) allowed the revival of both Con- 

9. Since gregationalism and Presbyterianism. 

1660. As the latter then had no presby- 
teries, they resembled each other con- 
siderably, excepting that in the Presbyterian 
churches the elders had greater power. In 1691 
an unsuccessful effort was made to combine them 
as the United Brethren. Yet the more general 
statements of the proposed heads of agreement 
supplanted the stricter provisions of the Savoy 
Declaration (see below, III., | 1), to which 
Congregation^sts had conformed, and have pre- 
vailed ever since. After the death of WilHam III. 
it was attempted again to deprive dissenters of their 
partial liberty, but since that of Queen Anne that 
liberty gradu^y has been increased and now is 
practically complete. 

During the nineteenth century English Congre- 
gational churches increased rapi^y in number and 
their importance became conspicuous. They still 
hold firmly to their independence and often are 
called the Independent Churches. But they recog- 
nize increasingly the value of fellowship and coop- 
eration. In 1831 they formed the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Althou^ organ- 


ized only for purposes of deliberation and advice 
and guarded carefully again>t assuming authoriry 
over the churches, it is a uniting, stim- 

10. At the ulatiiig force of great iuiportance. 
Present Most English Congregational churches 
Time. agree to its Declaration of Faith (see be- 
low', III., § 1), although this is not bind- 
ing. Tlie Congregational Union of Scotland dates 
from 1812, and that of Ireland from 1829. At pres- 
ent a tendency is apparent to approve some method 
of closer cooperation among the churches which 
shall render the denominational acti\’ities more 
fruitful. A national Council has just been formed, 
intended to be a legislative, administrative body, 
but without invohing any appreciable sacrifice of 
individual liberty. Only' within the last half-cen- 
turyr have associations and local councils of churches 
found much favor. But the needs of the feebler 
churches and of missions have caused them to 
become better appreciated, although councils are 
not yet common. 

Foreign missionary w'ork vras undertaken as early 
as 1760. The London IMissionary Society was or- 
ganized in 1795. At first several denominations 
united in its support, but for some time it has been 
sustained mainly by' Congregation- 

11. alists. It began w'ork in the South 

sionary Sea Islands in 1797, in India and South 
Work. Africa in 1798, in China in 1807, in the 
West Indies in 181 8, and in Madagascar 
in 1861. The Colonial Missionary Society w’as 
formed in 1836, and the tw’o cooperate. The Con- 
gregational Church Aid and Home ]Missionary 
Society was foimded in 1878, and the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society and Congregational Home jNIissionary 
Society in 1814. The work of these societies now is 
being transferred to the charge of the national 
Council. 

2. Consrre^tionalists in tlie British. Colonies: 
Congregational churches in the various British 
colonies are numerous. The earliest church in 
Canada was formed in 1760, in British Guiana in 
1808, in South Africa (colored) in 1811 and (w'hite) 
in 1820, in Tasmania and in New South Wales in 
1833, in Jamaica in 1834, in South Australia in 1837, 
in Victoria in 1838, in New Zealand in 1842, in 
West Australia in 1846, and in Queensland in 1853. 
The Canadian churches maintain cordial relations 
with those of the United States, but are counted as 
British rather than American. 

3. Oongregrationalists on the Continent of 
Europe: Details of Congregationalism on the Con- 
tinent of Europe are not abimdant. In France the 
McAJl Missions are practically Congregational, and, 
apart from missions, a few churches exist in Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Portugal. In HoUand the Band van Vrije Chris- 
telijke Gemeenten numbers sixteen churches, and in 
Sweden there are more than a thousand free 
churches with more than 100,000 members. 

4. Congx^atiojxalistsizL America; The Plym- 
outh colonists brought an organized Congrega- 
tional Church, that formed in 1606 at Scrooby. 
Not all of them belonged to it, although nearly all 
who came from Leyden must have been members. 
As part of this church was to emigrate and part to 
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remain, it was agreed that each part shoidd be 
considered a complete church, and that, if any 
members of either should rejoin the other, they 
should be recognized as already members. The 
Congregationalism of this Pilgrim church was es- 
sentially like that of the present. But 
it did not blend the ofSces of pastor 
and teacher and it retained the elder- 
ship, to which attached for some time 
Plymouth, rather more of authority than to the 
diaconate, which gradually absorbed 
the eldership. In Leyden it had been trained to 
a liberality which permitted communion with the 
Reformed churches, and in the Plymouth Colony 
no man was interfered with for his religion unless 
he antagonized the Congregational churches ac- 
tively. But such was its h^h conception of the 
ministry that, as it had no ordained pastor until 
1629, when it secured Rev. Ralph Smith, it had no 
administration of the Lord's Supper until then. 
Elder Brewster, however, served eflS.ciently as its 
preacher and religious leader. 

The Massachusetts Bay colonists, in 1628-30, 
Puritans rather than Congregationalists. 


were 

Although repelled by many of its features, they 
did not mean to separate from the Anglican Church. 
Moreover, although animated strongly by a re- 
ligious motive, theirs was primarily a commercial 
colony. But Congregationalism, as 
2. Massa- illustrated at Pl 3 miouth, seemed so 
® ^ peculiarly adapted to their new con- 

Other ditions that they adopted it at once. 
Colonies, organizing a church at Salem in Aug. 

1629, the Plymouth church being rep- 
resented. Other similar churches soon were formed, 
as well as in the neighboring New England 
colonies, and until 1700 there were hardly any 
others than Congregational churches, although a 
policy of entire ecclesiastical freedom was adopted 
in 1691. But soon the original simplicity of their 
Congregationalism was modified. The Massachu- 
setts Bay and Connecticut colonies limited political 
suffrage to church-members, although the former 
abandoned this practise in 1693 and the latter as 
early as 1664. Moreover, and this continued until 
well into the nineteenth century, Congregational 
churches and ministers were supported by public 
taxation, a plain violation of the principle of a 
free Church in a free State. But for some time be- 
fore its abandonment taxpayers were allowed to 
select the church which they preferred to help 
maintam. 

An important feature in Congregational history 
during that century was the Half-way Covenant. 
It was the early rule to baptize infants one of 
whose parents was a church-member. When such 
baptized persons grew up and married 
but failed to join the Church, the 
question arose whether their children 
Covenant, should be baptized, and it became 
customary to allow such baptized but 
non-communicant parents to “ own the covenant." 
They publicly accepted the fimdamental truths of 
the Gospel and promised to maintam a general 
fellowship with the Church, and then, although 
they could not receive the communion or vote in 


church matters, they could have their children 
baptized. This compromise, although strongly 
opposed, became common, but led to laxity in ad- 
mitting members to the churches and was practi- 
cally abandoned about 1800 (ef. Walker, Creeds^ 
238-339). 

In Vermont the first church was established at 
Brattleboro in 1762, and by 1800 there were seven- 
ty-four and they had formed a general convention. 
New York had been occupied by the Dutch, but 
it contained a few Congregational 
4. Q-rowth churches. In New England churches 
continued to multiply rapidly, most, 
" and in many localities aU, being Con- 
after 1700. gregational. But the specially note- 
worthy feature of the Congregation- 
alism of that century was its theological and 
religious development. In 1700 a serious spiritual 
decline had become general. Carelessness in requir- 
ing evidence of piety before admission to the 
Church, the influence of the deism then prevalent 
in Europe, increased absorption in the pursuit of 
material prosperity, and the diversion of public at- 
tention from religion due to the excitements of the 
Revolution had combined to diminish the vivid- 
ness of personal religious belief and experience. 
Partly to counteract this tendency, Yale College 
had been founded at Saybrook, Conn., in 1701, and 
the synod at Saybrook, Sept. 9, 1708, instituted by 
the General Court of Coimecticut to prepare a form 
of ecclesiajstical discipline, had recommended as a 
doctrinal statement the Savoy Declaration, which 
Massachusetts had adopted in 1680, and had drawn 
up the Saybrook Platform, which remained civil 
law tmtil 1784 (see below, III., § 1). But the chief 
cause of the spiritual change which followed was 
the Great Awakening, a wide-spread religious re- 
vival, which began in 1734-35 and continued in- 
termittently for about seven years (see Revivals 
OF Religion). 

Out of the inevitable theological discussions ac- 
companying it grew up two schools of belief. The 
more conservative was that of the New England 
Theology (q.v.), or the New Divinity. The more 
advanced was called the Arminian, or Liberal. 

The former adhered to the traditional 
5. Theo- Calvinism, with minor modifications, 
logical The latter rejected it in respect to cer- 
Oon- tain prominent doctrines, e.g,, sin, 
troversy. Christ's deity, and the atonement, and 
exalted rectitude of life rather than the 
work of Christ as the means of salvation. A long and 
earnest controversy resxilted which produced a con- 
siderable literature. On the conservative side the 
elder and the younger Edwards, President Tim- 
othy Dwight of Y^e, Joseph Bellamy, Samuel 
Hopldns, and Stephen West were eminent, and 
among the Arminians Lemuel Briant, Charles 
Chauncy, Experience and Jonathan Mayhew, and 
Samuel Webster. 

But this controversy caused no open rupture and 
political affairs soon overshadowed ecclesi^tical. 
Congregationalism had so aided in developing the 
democratic spirit, alike in Church and State, that 
it was an influential cause of the Revolution, and 
its ministers and other leaders, with few exoep- 
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tions, were active in promoting the colonial suc- 
cess. 'I'he earliest written code of Massachusetts, 
The Body of Liberties, published in 1041, had been 
the work of a Congregational minister, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Ward, of Ipswich, and the earliest written 
constitution in human history which led to a civil 
government — excepting the famous Mayflower 
compact — ^that of Connecticut, had been largely 
drawn up by Rev. Thomas Hooker (q.v.), of Hart- 
ford, in 1639. 

Contemporaneously with the efforts for spiritual 
reform in the earlier years of the century occurred 
a modification of Congregationalism in practise. 
Probably the prevalent religious indifference caused 
within the churches some consciousness of ineffi- 
ciency, and an external, rather than the more neces- 
sary internal, remedy was sought. Associations 
of ministers had been distrusted as 
* “ inclining their members to assume ex- 

Cha^e of ^®ssive authority over the churches. 
Polity, had been a IMinisters^ Conven- 

tion in Massachusetts, but it was 
feeble. At this time it was revived, new local as- 
sociations were formed, and it was proposed to 
consociate the churches into formal unions and 
to establish standing councils. In Massachusetts 
this policy was attempted in 1705, but, although 
adopted, it became a dead letter. But in Con- 
necticut, where it was adopted somewhat later 
than in Massachusetts, it prevailed generally, and, 
although of little significance, it never has been 
abandoned wholly. The Mathers were chiefly re- 
sponsible for it, and that it accomplished so little 
was due principally to Rev. John Wise (q.v.), of 
Ipswich, Mass. Its tendency was to destroy the 
independence of the churches, but practically it 
has had scanty results of any sort. 

During the nineteenth century Congregational- 
ism made rapid progress, in spite of hindrance out- 
side of New England by a plan of union with the 
Presbyterians, agreed upon in 1801, of which the 
unforeseen operation cost it at least 2,000 churches. 
In 1827 an Illinois Band was formed by a dozen 
recent graduates of Yale Dhdnity School, who ac- 
complished large results in that State, and s im il a r 
bodies afterward did notable service 

7. Growth hi other Western States. Stimulated 
in the West by the needs of the native settlements 
and South, in the Interior and the West, and by 
the enormous inflow of foreigners, 
Congregationalists have followed the westward 
movement of population indefatigably- In the 
Middle West the earliest church in Ohio was formed 
in 1796, in Michigan in 1827, in Illinois in 1831, 
in Indiana in 1834, in Wisconsin in 1836, in Iowa 
in 1838, in Minnesota in 1851, and in K a n sas in 
1864. On the Pacific coast the earliest in Oregon 
dates back to 1844, in California to 1851, and in 
Washington to 1865. Throughout the whole In- 
terior and West Congregational churches have in- 
creased from hundreds to thousands within the 
last fifty years. They are less numerous relatively 
in the Middle States; and in the ^uthem States, 
although one or two were formed in 1862^63, and 
one even in 1832, there were very few before the 
Civil War. Since then they have multiplied con- 


siderably, although less rapidly than in the West. 
The first Congregational general assembly since 
the Cambridge Synod in 1646-48 was the Albany 
Convention in 1852, which gave a vigorous im- 
pulse to the denominational acti^dties. Its mem- 
bers represented seventeen states. It abandoned 
the Plan of Union, indorsed the Congregational 
Home Missionary Societies, condemned slavery, 
called for S50,000 for church building in the West, 
and took steps resulting in the publication, in 1854, 
of the annual Year-Book, containing the denomi- 
national statistics, and in the organization of the 
American Congregational Association. 

The theological differences of the eighteenth cen- 
tury became more marked during the early years 
of the nineteenth and developed into the Unitarian 
Controv’ersy. Its special arena was eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Many ministers and churches gradu- 
ally had come to deny certain doctrines believed 
vital, and therefore insisted upon the more strongly 
by others; e.g., the moral corruption of human 
nature, Christas deity, the need and nature of 
the atonement, and eternal punishment. Friction 
increased steadily. Finally matters 

8. The TJni- reached a climax in the election of 
tarian Con- Rev. Henry Ware (q.v.) as Hollis 

troversy. professor of di\’inity at Harvard Col- 
lege in ISO 5, a Unitarian success. 
Thirty-nine churches became L'nitarian. Nearly 
a hundred others w’ere di\dded, the conservatives 
usually being obliged to withdraw and form new 
churches and the Unitarians ret a i n i n g what had 
been the common property. Among the leaders 
of the latter were Drs. J. S. Buckminster and W. 
E. Channing and President Kirkland and Prof. 
Andrews Norton, of Harv^ard. Eminent defenders 
of the old faith were Drs. Lyman Beecher, Nathaniel 
Emmons, Jedidiah Morse, Enoch Pond, Moses 
Stuart, Samuel West, Leonard Woods, and Samuel 
Worcester. The Unitarians have been zealously 
loyal to Independency as a polity, but the name 
of Congregationalists by general consent has con- 
tinued to signify the Trinitarian body. A tem- 
porary result of this controversy was a revival, 
especially in Connecticut, of the desire for conso- 
ciation, already described. 

During the last twenty years of the century, 
another doctrinal difference caused intense feeling. 
Advocates of the so-called New Theology,” 
styling itself Christocentric, holding radical views 
of the nature of inspiration and the office of Biblical 
criticism and asserting a possible fu- 

9. The An- probation for at least some of the 
dover Con- impenitent, claimed to be true Con- 
troversy. gregationalists in doctrine, but the 

claim was disputed stoutly. This 
difference affected the settlement of pastors for 
some years, but was notable chiefly in connection 
with the choice of professors at the Andover Sem- 
inary and of candidates for foreign^ misrionary 
service. It reached the courts, but indecisively. 
It led to no formal rupture, however, and now the 
teachings of the New Theology are tolerated, al- 
though not universally accepted by Congregation- 
alists. 

When the first Congregational settlers came to 
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America they avowed their earnest purpose to serve 
as Christian missionaries. The Plymouth Pil- 
grims made attempts in this direction, but found 
few natives in their vicinity. There were more near 
the Bay Colony, and Rev. John Eliot (q.v.) under- 
took work among them in 1646 and continued it 
until 1690 with remarkable success. The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society was organized 
in 1826, and the American Missionary Association, 
to do similar work among negroes, Indians, and the 
Chinese in this country, in 1846. The former has 
lately begun work in Cuba also and the latter in 
Porto Rico and the Sandwich Islands. 
10. Home The Congregational Sunday-school and 
mission Publishing Society, founded in 1832, 
Work, organizes Sunday-schools and sup- 
Other phes religious and general literature. 
Societies. The Congregational Church Building 
Society, formed in 1853, aids in erect- 
ing houses of worship and parsonages. These 
societies have established and equipped thousands 
of churches and Sunday-schools, and the Congre- 
gational Education Society, started in 1816, has 
aided thousands of young men into the ministry. 
The American Congregational Association, organ- 
ized in 1853, has erected in Boston a fine building 
as the denominational headquarters, which con- 
tains the Congregational library, a large collection 
specially rich in denominational, colonial, and socio- 
logical literature. The world-wide Young People^s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, although now unde- 
nominational, was founded in ,1881 by Rev. F. E. 
Clark, then pastor of the Williston Congregation, a 
church in Portland, Me., and gained its first suc- 
cesses among Congregationalists. 

Congregational foreign mission work is in charge 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Established in 1810, it has had successful 
missions among the Choctaw and Cherokee Indians 
in our own country and in Mexico, 
11. The Spain, Austria, European and Asiatic 
American Turkey, Persia, Ceylon, the Madura 
Board, and Marathi districts of India, China, 
Japan, Central Africa, Zululand, the 
Sandwich Islands, Micronesia, and the Philippines. 
Some of these missions have outgrown the need of 
external aid. Several have been transferred to 
other denominations. One or two are but recently 
estabhshed. The Board now has ninety-six sta- 
tions. 

H. Educational Work: Congregationalists al- 
ways have zealously promoted popular education. 
In the United States they have founded Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Middlebury, 
Williams, Oberlin, Illinois, Beloit, Carleton, Wash- 
bum, Colorado, Berea, Fisk, Atlanta, 
1. America, and other universities or colleges, 
more than forty in all, as well as Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, and Wellesley, among women's 
colleges, and many high-class preparatory schools, 
including the two famous Phillips Academies, But 
none of these institutions are seetarian. Robert 
College, at Constantinople, and the Doshisha Uni- 
versity, at Kyoto, Japan, and other such educa- 
tional centers are results of their missionary labors. 
The American Board has established seventeen in 


various lands. There are eight Congregational 
theological seminaries in the United States: An- 
dover, Atlanta, Bangor, Chicago, Hartford, Oberlin, 
Pacific (Berkeley, Cal.), and Yale. 

In Great Britain and its colonies there are fifteen 
such institutions, usually uniting the work of the 
college and the theological school: Bala-Bangor; 
Brecon Memorial; Carmarthen (Presbyterian with 
Congregational affliations) ; Ches- 
2. Great at Cambridge; the Edinburgh 

Britain and Theological Hall; Hackney, at Hamp- 
Colonies. stead; the Lancashire Independent, at 
Manchester; Mansfield, at Oxford; 
New, at South Hampstead; the Nottingham Con- 
gregational Institute; Western, at Bristol; the 
Yorkshire United, at Bradford; the Montreal Con- 
gregational College; the Victoria Congregational 
College, in Australia; and Camden College, at 
Sydney, N. S. W. The London Missionary Society 
also has ten institutions of learning in heathen lands. 

in. Theology: Congregationalists regard the 
Bible as the only, and sufficient, rule of faith and 
practise. In doctrine they agree substantially with 
the other Evangelical denominations. The earliest 
surviving Congregational creed is that of Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood in 1589 (,Tfue De- 
scription, 1-5), but it was only an unauthoritative 
expression of personal , conviction. 
1. Greeds Afterward Congregational churches 
and generally accepted the Westminster 
Platforms. Confession (1646) and the Savoy Dec- 
laration (1658). The former was 
based upon the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, but was more Calvinistic. It embodies 
the teachings of the Reformed Churches on the Con- 
tinent as well as in Great Britain. It founded the 
authority of the Scriptures upon internal evidence 
and the testimony of the Holy Spirit instead of upon 
the external witness of the Church; emphasized 
predestination and limited redemption, and the fact 
of two dhdne covenants, of works and of grace, with 
men; urged the Puritan view of the Sabbath; gave 
to presbyteries and synods large legislative and ju- 
dicial authority; and conferred upon the civil 
magistrate power to prohibit or. punish heresy, 
idolatry, and blasphemy. The Savoy Declaration 
differed little from the former, but discarded its 
Presbyterianism in x>olity and denied the authority 
of magistrates to interfere with ecclesiastical liberty. 
Modem British churches nominally adhere to the 
Declaration of Faith of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales in 1833, which is briefer and 
less severely Calvinistic, but which probably would 
not be adopted now, partly because of changes of 
doctrinal emphasis and partly because such state- 
ments are increasingly believed to interfere wdth 
Christian freedom. Subsequent American utter- 
ances have been the Burial Hill Declaration (1865), 
adopted at Plymouth by the General Council held 
at Boston, which reafiinned somewhat indefinitely 
the symbols of the seventeenth century, and the 
Creed of 1883, formulated by a committee provided 
for by the Triennial National Council in 1880, which 
set forth tersely and fairly the belief generally held 
by the churches then. This creed is that commonly 
professed at present. But the admirable statement 
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of faith issued at Dayton, O., in Feb., 1906, by the 
joint committee on doctrine, in view of the pro- 
posed union of Congregationalists, Methodist Prot- 
estants, and LTnited Brethren is likely to be adopted 
widely. It is sincerely Evangelical and affirms 
consent to the teaching of the ancient symbols of 
the undivided church, and to that substance of 
Christian doctrine which is common to the creeds 
and confessions which we have inherited from the 
past.” But it is silent as to some doctrines for- 
merly enimciated in such utterances. No Congre- 
gational church, however, is obliged to accept any 
creed or declaration of faith. (For text of the 
documents mentioned here and further informa- 
tion cf. Schaff, Creeds, i. 820-840; iii. 707-737; W. 
Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregational- 
ism, New York, 1893; A. E. Dunning, Congregational- 
ists in America, 1894; The Congregationalist, Feb. 
17, 1906.) 

During the last twenty-five years two tendencies 
have appeared. One is to put less emphasis upon 
certain doctrines, e.g., the fall of man, the govern- 
mental theory of the atonement, the 
2. Iiate equal and infallible inspiration of 
Tenden- Scriptures, and eternal punish- 

cies. ment, and more upon certain others, 
e.g., the divine fatherhood, human brotherhood, and 
the immanence of the divine Spirit. The other is 
to shorten and simplify creeds. The old Cahinistie 
phraseology is being abandoned. Some churches 
adopt two creeds; one a formal declaration, like 
the Creed of 1883, expressing its doctrinal position 
fully, and another, the Apostles^ Creed, or some 
even briefer, simpler statement of \ital truths, 
for use in admitting children or other comparatively 
immature applicants for church-membership . Some 
churches even have discarded the creed and content 
themselves with a covenant. 

IV. Polity and Practise: The two underlying 
principles of Congregationalism have been stated: 
(1) the independence of the local church, and (2) 
the fellowship of the churches. The 
1. Tlie Two joint committee on polity in view of 
Under- the proposed imion has expressed them 
lying well, viz.; (a) The unit of our feiow- 
Principles. ship is the local church, and the char- 
acter of our fellowship is that of a 
representative democracy, (b) Our coordinate 
principles are freedom and fellowship, a freedom 
which leaves each local church free in its separate 
affairs, a fellowship which unites all the churches 
for mutual care and cooperant action.” Dur- 
ing the Colonial period the American churches 
ordinarily accepted the Cambridge Platform (1649) 
imtil the Saybrook Platform (1705) superseded it 
in Connecticut. The framers of these accepted the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions in respect to 
doctiine, but not as to church government. The 
former emphasized the independence of the local 
church, the fellowship of the churches, and 
the representative character of the ministry, fun- 
damental principles of Congregationalism, but 
nevertheless gave to the civil magistrate excessive 
authority in matters of faith and practise alike. 
The latter provided for consociations of churches 
and associations of ministers, established by and 


imder the authority of civil law, an abnormal 
system which was not abrogated formally until 
17S4 and which remained in more or le^s active 
use for many years longer. At ]Dresent each church 
has entire self-control in its ovm ecclesiastical 
affairs. It may draw up its creed and cov- 
enant, formulate its order of worship, elect and 
install its pastor and other officers, etc. Until 
within about thirty years it was customary in the 
United States for a society, or parish, to be formed 
side by side viih each church to attend to ail its 
secular concerns. Ordinarily most of its mem- 
bers were also church-members, so that neither body 
antagonized the other. But differences occasion- 
ally arose. For example, as the pastor held a legal 
relation to the society only, the society sometimes 
could elect, or depose, the pastor in opposition to a 
majority of the church. It is now becoming com- 
mon for the church itself to be incorporated, thus 
being enabled to manage all its affairs, whether 
religious or secular. 

Most churches adopt creeds and covenants wffiich 
are similar, and often identical. And in matters of 
common interest each church seeks the advice and 
cooperation of its sister churches. In the settle- 
ment or dismiw^sal of a pastor fellowship is recog^ 
nized by calling a council. Formerly no man ex- 
cepting the pastor of a church was considered a 
minister. But within fifty years, owing largely 
to the need of ministers where churches had not yet 
been established, this conception has been broad- 
ened, and now a man ordained to serv'e anytvhere 
as a pastor or evangelist is accepted as a minister. 

Councils are temporary bodies, composed of 
pastors and delegates, chiefly of neighboring 
churches, assembled by a letter missive from some 
church to recognize its existence or to advise and 
assist it in regard to the settlement of a pastor, a 
case of dLscipline, or any other matter as to which 
advice is desired and in wliich the 
2 . Councils, other churches also are interested. 

The membership of a council is limited 
strictly to the representatives of the invited churches 
and any individuals invited by name, and its action 
is limited, with equal strictness, to the matters 
specified in the letter missive. The result of a 
council is only morally binding, but usually is ac- 
cepted as final. In cases of difficulty between two 
churches or between a church and one or more of 
its members, if both sides unite in calling the coun- 
cil, it is termed mutual. If a church refuse to join 
a justly aggrieved member in calling a council, he 
may summon one, which, if the church persist in its 
refusal, acts as an cx-parfe coimcil. A council, un- 
less it is to be ez: parte, always must be called by some 
church, excepting that one may be called by a 
company of persons seeking recognition as a new 
church. In a case affecting the welfare of t he whole 
body of churches, and in which the church particu- 
larly involved refuses to act, a coimcil to consider 
the situation in that church may be summoned by 
any other church. This emergency, how’ever, 
occurs rarely. When controversies reach the civil 
courts, the courts refuse to go behind the usages of 
Congregationalism, as determined by councils, and 
merSy declare what they are. 
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Most of the affairs of the churches in fellowship 
are transacted by local councils. But for sufficient 
reason a council of broader inclusiveness may be 
called. The first general council in America was 
that at Newtowne, now Cambridge, Mass., in 1637, 
to consider the Antinomian teachings of Rev. John 
Wheelwright and Mrs. Anne Hutchinson (see 
Antinomiaj^tsm, and foot-note to Councils 
Synods, § 10). The next was the Cambridge 
Synod in 1646-48. The third was the Albany 
Convention in 1852, and, to promote the better 
acquaintance and cooperation of all Congregational 
churches in the United States, a National Council 
w’as held in Boston in 1865. In 1871 the first 
Triennial National Council met at Oberlin, and 
similar gatherings have been held regularly ever 
since. The name of conference would be more 
appropriate for this body, however, as it is not 
strictly a council. It discusses important current 
topics of denominational interest and advises the 
churches, but has only a moral authority. In 1891 
an International Council was held in London, com- 
posed of delegates from bodies of Congregational 
churches in all parts of the world, and a second such 
coimcil met in Boston, U. S. A., in 1899. A third 
is to be held in Edinburgh in 1908. British and 
other foreign Congregational churches hitherto 
have made much less use of local councils than the 
churches of the United States, but have been 
zealous in promoting the International Councils, 
Fellowship also is maintained by conferences of 
churches, local bodies, usually including the 
churches of a given coimty, or some 
3 . Confer- smaller, if weS populated, district, 
ences and which meet semiannually for <fis- 
Associa- cussion of religious and kindred topics, 
tions. In the United States the churches of 
each State also hold an annual Confer- 
ence, or Association, for similar purposes. There 
are also Mmisterial Associations, small local bodies 
of ministers, and until recently they have deter- 
mined ministerial standing. But responsibility 
for this now is being transferred to the Conferences 
of churches. 

All ministers and churches are equal, no one 
having any authority over others. But lately it 
has been urged that the Moderator of the Trien- 
nial National Council should exercise his repre- 
sentative function during his three years of office, 
giving something more than the merely nominal 
leadership which has been customaiy; and in some 
states also a tendency again is evident toward 
consociation of the churches, as in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut early in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and it is proposed to institute some 
formal, permanent organization, and perhaps to 
revive the Standing Council. These proposals 
have been made only tentatively and their outcome 
is uncertain. 

In the order of public worship there is variety in 
minor particulars, yet a general likeness exists. 
Baptism customarily is administered by sprinkling, 
but pouring or immersion is used occasionally. 
The form is considered immaterial. In the colo- 
nial days it was sometimes common to install cer^ 
tain minor church officers formally. This practise 


disappeared during the eighteenth century, but 
lately has been revived by some churches. Ap- 
parently the early colonial churches 
4 . Worship held no mid-week meetings. But in 
and time they established the weekly lec- 
Practise. ture, and gatherings somewhat like 
the modern prayer-meeting began 
to be held about 1740 but did not become usual 
until after 1800. The First and the Brattle Street 
churches in Boston instituted the preparatory 
lecture before the Communion Sunday on Mar. 4, 
1720. Sunday-schools were not established until 
after 1800. The modem institutional church, 
which supplements direct spiritual efforts by pro- 
moting the physical, intellectual, and social welfare 
of the community, has been exemplified conspicu- 
ously among Congregationalists. 

V. Statistics; The English Year Booh for 1908 
gives the following figures: 



Churches. 

Ministers. 

Church- 

members. 

Great Britain 

British Colomes and Mis- 

4,928 

1,142 

3,197 ! 

506 

498,953 

Not 

reported. 


Total British 

Continent of Europe . . . 

i 6,070 
Not 

1 reported. 

3,703 

Not 

reported. 

498,953 + 
100,000 + 

Total 

6,070 + 

3,703 + 

598,953 + 



The American Year Booh for 1907 gives the cur- 
rent statistics of the denomination as follows: 



Churches. 

Ministers. 

Church- 

members. 

United States 

5,923 

5,900 

696,723 

Dependencies (1906). . . 

108 

94 

7,827 

Total 

6,031 

5,994 

704,550 


The world statistics for Congregationalism 
(1907) is given as 12,683 churches and 1,333,731 
members. 

Morton Dexter. 

Bibliography: On Congregational origins and English Con- 
gregationalism cons\ilt: The works of Bobert Browne 
(q.v.); J. Smyth, Principles and Inferences coruseming the 
Visible Churchy Amsterdam, 1607; Differences of the 
Churls of the Separation^ etc., 1608; J- Bobinson, Works, 
ed. R. Ashton, 3 vols., London, 1851; R. Baxter, Re~ 
liOmim BaxteriancB, ib. 1696; AbridgeTnent of Mr, Baxter^ a 
History of His Life, with Account of Ejected Ministers, by 
E. Calamy, in S. Parker^s Nonconformist Memorial, 2 
vols., ib. 1802; T>. Neal, History of New England, 2 vols., 
ib. 1720; idem. History of Puritans, 4 vols., ib. 1732-38, 
ed. J. Toulmin, 5 vols., ib. 1822; B. Brook, Lives of Puri- 
tans, 3 vols., ib. 1813; J. Toulmin, Historical View of 
State of Protestard Dissenters in England, Bath, 1814; 
T. Price, History of Protestant Nonconfortnity in England, 
2 vols., London, 1836-38; B. Hanbury, Historical Memo- 
rials Relating to the Independents, 3 vols., ib. 1839-44; 
J. Fletcher, History of Revival and Progress of Independ- 
ency in England, 4 vols., ib. 1847—49; B. Vaughan, Eng- 
lish Nonconformity, 2 vols., ib. 1862; J. Stoughton, 
Church and State SOO Years Ago, ib. 1862; J. Wadding- 
ton, Congregational History, 5 vols., ib. 1869-78; R. W- 
Bale, Manual of CongregaUonat Principles, ib. 1884; 
idem. Hist of English CongregaMonalism, ib. 1907; J. 
Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, New York, 
1897. 

On American Congregationalism consult: W. Brad- 
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ford. History of Flimouth Plantation, reprinted in ColUc- 
tions of ike Mass. Historical Society, Boston, 1856, repro- 
duced in facsimile, Massachusetts State edition, ib. 1S9S; 
ed. W. T. Davis, New York, 1908; idem, Dialogue, 
in A. Young, Chronicles of Pilgrim Fathers, ib. 1841, 
ed. C. Deane, ib. 1870; N. Morton, New England's Me- 
moriall, Cambridge, 1669, republished, Boston, 1855; 
J. Wmthrop, Journal, ed. J. Savage, ib. 1853; R. Mather, 
Church Government Discussed, London, 1643; J. Cotton, 
Doctrine of ike Church, ib. 1642; idem. Way of Congrega- 
tional Churches Cleared, ib. 1643; idem. Way of Churches 
of Christ in New England, ib. 1645; T. Hooker, Survey of 
Ike Sum of Church Discipline, ib. 1648; I. Mather, First 
Principles of New England, including J. Cotton’s Plan 
for Conferences, Boston, 1675; idem, Disquisition con- 
cerning Ecclesiastical Councils, 1716, reprinted in Congre- 
gational Quarterly, 1870; Platform of Church Discipline, 
Cambridge, 1649 and often; C. Mather, Magnalia Ckristi 
Americana, London, 1702, republished, Hartford, 1865; 
idem, Ratio Disciplinm, Boston, 1726; Confession of Faith, 

. , . Heads of Agreement and Articles for the Administra- 
tion of Church Discipline (Saybrook Platform), New Lon- 
don, 1710; G. Punchard, View of Congregationalism, 
Salem, 1840; idem, History of Congregationalism, New 
York, 1865; idem, Congregationalism in America, Boston, 
1880-81; J. S. Clark, Historical Sketch of Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, ib. 1858; H. F. Uhden, The 
New England Theocracy, ib. 1858; H. M. Dexter, Con- 
gregationalism, ib. 1865; idem, Handbook of Congrega- 
tionalism, ib. 1890; idem, Congregationalism as Seen in 
the Literature of 'the Last 300 Years, New York, 1880; 
idem and M. Dexter, The England and Holland of Ike 
Pilgrims, Boston, 1905; L. Bacon, Genesis of New Eng- 
land Churches, New York, 1874; G. T. Ladd, Principles 
of Church Polity, New York, 1882; W, Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, New York, 1893; 
idem. History of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, ib. 1894; A. E. Dunning, Congregationalists in 
America, ib. 1894; G. A. Hood, National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, Boston, 1901; S. L. Blake. The 
Separates or Strict Congregationalists New England, 
ib. 1902; G, M. Boynton, The Congregational Way, 
ib. 1903; L. W. Bacon, The CongregaMonalists, New 
York, 1904; A. Anderson, Congregational Faith and 
Practice, Boston, 1906; T. P. Prudden, Congregation- 
alists: Who they Are, Boston, 1906. 

CONGRESS, EVANGELICAL-SOCIAL: An or- 
ganization formed in Germany in 1890, The Im- 
perial government as well as the governments of the 
single states turned their attention in the eighties 
to social questions. The empire opened, under Bis- 
marck’s leading, with insurance against illness in 
1883, against accident in 1884 (both of these being 
further developed in 1885, 1886, and 1887), and 
against permanent debility and age in 1889. It was 
thought desirable for Christians to do something 
to bring the educated people and the workingman 
together, and to prevent the latter from suppo- 
sing that rehgion was only a tool to keep the work- 
men down. At the close of 1889 or at .the open- 
ing of 1890, Adolf Stocker, then court preacher. 
Pastor Weber, Prof. Adolf Wagner, and Dr. Kro- 
patschek issued an invitation to an Evangelical- 
Social Congress to meet at Whitsuntide in Berlin. 
Meanwhile Emperor Wiliam II, issued two strong 
social orders on Feb. 4, 1890. On May 27, 1890, 
a confidential conference took place, in which both 
Stocker and Prof. Adolf Hamack took part, and it 
w’as agreed that all evangelical groups should be 
asked to share in the Congress. The first session 
opened at Berlin, May 29, 1890, and on Oct. 23, 
1890, a committee appointed by the Congress met 
at Berlin and chose an executive committee. M. A. 
Nobl^, the director of a hail-insurance company, 
was made chairman of the Congress and continued 


to fill that position with grea*- acceptance for twelve 
years, when the pressure of business compelled him 
to resign. In 1903 Prof. Adolf Harnack of Berlin 
became chairman and has shown unusual gifts for 
the place. 

The session of 1895 at Erfurt was marked by the 
first public address by a woman in such meetings, 
delivered by Mrs. Gnauck; she spoke on the social 
condition of women, and Stocker followed her in a 
second address. In 1896, owing to the fact that 
Stocker had become the leader of a political party, 
it was thought by some that it would be better if 
he should give up his seat as second president of the 
Congress, although it was desired that he should 
remain in the committee; finally he left the Con- 
gress altogether and became one of the founders of 
the Ecclesiastical-Social Conference (q.v.). 

The Congress has published the addresses at the 
yearly meetings in successive volumes of Verhand- 
lungen and formerly issued Communications ” 
{Mitteilungen) in a little newspaper. This news- 
paper became at the thirteenth session (1904) a 
little magazine, under the title of Evangelisck-SosiaL 
Organized groups in Baden, Sleswick-Holstein, 
Wiirttemberg, and Saxony are connected wdth the 
Congress. Different religious and political circles 
are to-day, as at the beginning, represented in the 
Congress. The executive committee consists of 
Hamack, Adolf Wagner, Prof. Gierke, Prof. Kaftan, 
Prof. Hans Delbriick, Pastor Friedrich Xaumann, 
Prof. Von Soden, Pastor Kirmes, Mrs. SchmoUer, 
Mrs. Broicher, Dr. Ludwig Keller, Pastor Schnee- 
melcker, and the writer. 

Caspar Rbn^ Gregory. 

Bibliography; “ Transactions ** {V erhandlvngen), Re- 

ports ** (Berickie), or '* Communications are published 
yearly, Berlin, 1890-96, Gottingen, 1897-1901, Berlin, 
1892 sqq. Consult: O. Kraft, Die Harmonie der seeks 
ersten evangelisch-socialen Kongrease, Halle, 1896; M. A. 
Noble, Der evangelisch-soziale Kongress und seine Gegner, 
GSttingen, 1897, 

CONON: Pope 686-687. After the death of 
John V. (Aug. 2, 686) a controversy arose between 
the clergy and the soldiery over the choice of his 
successor, the former proposing the archpriest 
Peter, the latter the priest Theodore. The clergy 
finally elected Conon, a priest, bom in Thrace and 
educated in Sicily. He was consecrated Oct. 21, 

686, but he was ill at the time and, after a pontifi- 
cate of eleven months during which he accom- 
plished nothing, died, and was buried on Sept. 22, 

687. (A. Hatjck.) 
Bibliography: XAber ponUficalis, ed. T. Mommsen, in MGH, 

QesL ponL Rom., i (1898), 207-209; Regesta, i. 243; 
Bower, Popes, L 490-491; Mann, Popes, L xL 68-76. 

CONON OF TARSUS: Bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia 
at the beginning of the seventh century. He held 
certain tritheistic views which he had derived from 
Johannes Philoponos (q.v.; see also Tritheistic 
Controversy). These he subsequently abandoned, 
and differed from his old teacher also by affirming 
that the substance of the human body survived 
death and was eternal. The sect of which he was 
the leader had disappeared by the end of the seventh 
century. 

Bibliography: W. Cave, Seriptorum ecclesictsticorum his- 
toria Uieraria, i. 573, Ixindon, 168S; DCB, i, 621; KL, 
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CONRAD OF GELNHADSEN: Theologian and 
scholar; b. in the Electoral Palatinate 1320; d. 
at Heidelberg 1390. His name first appears in 
134.4 as member of the faculty of the University of 
Paris. In a document of the following year he is 
mentioned as provost at St. Maurice. In 1363 he 
was canon in Mainz and later became provost at 
Worms. He was procurator of the German nation 
in Bologna as early as 1369, and obtained the de- 
gree of doctor of canon law there. Then he re- 
turned to Paris, devoted himself to the study of 
theology, and finished his theological studies prob- 
ably in Prague. After 1387 he was in Heidelberg, 
a doctor of theology and chancellor of the unh'er- 
sity. His collection of books formed the nucleus 
of the university library. Among them were four 
theological writings of his own: Sermones; Qucrs- 
fiones; Circa senteniias ; and Super lihrum Cantica 
Canticorum. 

Conrad’s fame rests upon the Epistola concordiw 
which he wrote in Paris in May, 1380, at the com- 
mand of Charles V. of France, after giving this sov- 
ereign in the preceding 3 "ear the same adduce in a 
shorter form; to cooperate with other princes 
in calling a general council without the popes. Ap- 
pealing expressly to Thomas Aquinas, but in real- 
ity leaning upon Occam and developing his ideas, 
he argued logically from the acloiowledged supe- 
riority of the Catholic Church that the exceptional 
circumstances of the sclii‘=;m exempted from the 
letter of the law and justified the meeting of a 
council without papal convocation. He did not 
advance beyond this step; but his work became 
the basis upon which Henry of Langenstein (q.v.) 
and the conciliar theologians continued to build. 

(B. Bess.) 

BiBLiOGBAPEnr; The Epistola concordics is edited in E. Mar- 
tfene and U. Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum^ ii 
1717, pp. 1200-26, Paris, 1717. Consult: F. J. Scheuff- 
gen, Beiirtige zur Geachichte des groasen Schiamas, pp. 75- 
91, Freiburg, 1889; A. Kneer, Die Entstehung der konspHi- 
arm Theorie, Rome, 1893: K. Wenck, in Historiache ZeUr 
schrift, new series, ,xl., 1895. 

CONRAD OF MARBURG: Inquisitor-general of 
Germany; killed at Marburg My 30, 1233. The 
year of liis birth is not known, and it is not certain 
whether he was a Dominican or a Franciscan. He 
was selected by Gregory IX. for the purpose of in- 
troducing the papal inquisition into Germany (see 
iNQUisrrroN). He first appears probably in con- 
nection with the great auto da f4 which was held 
at Strasburg 1212. On June 17, 1227, a bull for 
the extirpation of heresy (RipoU, Bullarium ord. 

i., Rome, 1729, p. 20) gave him full power 
in the matter; and his powers were still further 
increased by Gregory's chief bull against heresy in 
Germany (Hartzheim, Concilia Germania, iii. 540). 
When Frederick II. gave imperial confirmation to 
the severe papal measures against heretics (Mar., 
1232), then “ began the flame to get power over 
mortals " (Annales Colonienses maximi, MGH, 
Script., xvii., 1S61, p. 843). Conrad now pro- 
ceeded, with the assistance of certain colleagues 
(e,g., the Dominican Droso), to utilize this un- 
limited power, which even dispensed him from ob- 
serving ordinary forms of trial; and so led coxmt- 
less victims to death. The fact is confirmed 


especially by the report of Bishop Siegfried III. of 
Mainz to Gregory IX. {MGE, Script, xxiii., 1874, 
p. 931); and in the face of its evidence, the latter- 
day Roman Catholic apology for Conrad (by the 
Jesuit Pfulf, in KL, vii. 951) is ineffectual. In 
1233, after he had vainly endeavored to draw the 
German princes into a more eager persecution of 
heresy, Conrad brought one of their number, Count 
von Sayn, before the tribunal, but the count con- 
trived to vindicate himself before a synod at Mainz. 
Conrad next assembled a veritable crusaders' army; 
but at tliis juncture his fate swiftly overtook him, 
and he was slain by certain Hessian knights, while 
traveling to Marburg. 

A second occasion of interest in Conrad's career 
is his relation to the pious Landgravine Elizabeth 
of Thuringia. He is a typical Roman Catholic spiri- 
tual guide, to whom the confiding penitent sur- 
renders blindly (see Elizabeth, Saint). The 
view that Conrad's excessive zeal in the perse- 
cution of heretics is accountable for the fact that 
the papal Inquisition was unable to assert itself in 
Germany is erroneous; after his death there still 
occurred (1234 and 1235) cases of the burning of 
heretics at the stake by papal inquisitors, and even 
down to the fourteenth century such cases re- 
curred again and again. The fact is, the same In- 
quisition was powerfully supported in the four- 
teenth century by the Emperor Charles IV., and 
exacted numberless victims in Bohemia, Silesia, 
and in parts of North Germany. 

K. Beneath. 

Bibliography: Gesta Treverorwn, ConUnuatio IV., ed, G. 
Waitz, in MGH, Script., xxiv (1879), 390-404; A. Haus- 
rath, Der Ketsermeiater Konrad von Marburg, Marburg, 
1S61; E. L. T. Henke, Konrad von Marburg, ib. 1861; 
L. Cuno, Conrad von Marburg, ib. 1877; B. Kaltner, Kon^ 
rad von Marburg und die Inquisition in DeuUtMand, 
Prague, 1822; H. C. Lea, Hist, of the Inquisition, ii. 325- 
341, New York, 1906; K. Benrath, in Deutsch-evange-‘ 
lische Blotter, part 5, Halle, 1901. 

CONRING, HERMANN (JEfennanTi-ws Conringius)'. 
German theologian; b. at Norden (75 m. n.w. of 
Bremen) Nov. 9, 1606; d. at Helmstadt (21 m. e. 
of Brunswick) Dec. 12, 1681. He studied at 
Helmstfidt and Leyden, was appointed professor 
of natural philosophy at Helmstadt in 1632, and 
was transferred to the medical faculty five years 
later. In 1650 he was made physician to the queen 
of Sweden, and eleven years later became privy 
councilor of the duke of Brunswick. He received 
a pension from Louis XIV. in 1664, and in 1669 
was appointed coxmcilor of state by the king of 
Denmark. Conring's wealth of learning, like his 
legal and diplomatic knowledge, was devoted to 
proving that the Protestant Church was entitled 
to exist as a part of the Church catholic. In this 
spirit he wrote his De constitutione episcoparum 
Germanice (Helmstadt, 1647), and in the same year 
prepared an annotated edition of the letters of Leo 
IIL to Charlemagne. In his De conciliis et circa ea 
Bvmma potestatis auctoritate (1650) he asserted the 
right of the emperor and the estates to convene, 
conduct, and confirm plenary councils, and also to 
enact ecclesiastical rulings without their aid, while 
in the following year his De electione Urbani IX. 
et Innocentii X, poTtiificum assailed the method of 
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electing popes. The Roman Catholic propaganda 
which had resulted in the conversion of his close 
friend Baron Johann Christian von Boyneburg 
evoked two polemic works from his pen, the De- 
jeiisio ecclesicB Protestantium adversum duo port- 
tificiorwn argumenta (1654), in which he impugned 
the doctrine that a Church is invalid without apos- 
tolic succession, and Fundameniorum fidei pon- 
iificice concussio (1654), denying that either the 
pope or an ecumenical council was the infallible 
representative of God on earth in matters of faith 
and conduct. This called forth a series of refu- 
tations, to which Coming replied in the same year 
with Aigor. He also essayed irenics, and in his 
posthumous De scriptoribus sededm post Christum 
natum soeculorum commeniarius (1705) discussed 
the Church Fathers, and in his De Germanorum 
imperio Roinano (1644) considered the changed 
legal relations existing between emperor and pope. 
He likewise touched on dogmatics, exegesis, and 
criticism in works of minor importance 

(E. HENKEf.) 

Bibuogeaphy: The Opera, ed. J. W. Goebel, incomplete, 
in 7 vols., appeared, Brunswick, 1730. Consult: O. 
Stobbe, H. Conring, Berlin, 1870; K. F. H. Marx, Zur 
Erinnerung der arztlichen Wirkaamkeit H. Conringa, Got- 
tingen, 1873. 

CONSALVI, ERCOLE: Italian cardinal ’and 
diplomat; b. at Rome June 8, 1757; d. there Jan. 
24, 1S24. He received his early education at the 
school of the Piarists at Urbino, which he left to 
enter the college founded by Cardinal Henry of York 
at Frascati. The youth’s talents won the favor of 
the cardinal duke. From Frascati he went to the 
ecclesiastical academy at Rome. On 
Early leaving the Academy in 1783, he re- 
Life and ceived a post in the papal household, 
Training, and aided by the influence of his kins- 
man, Cardinal Negroni, moved rapidly 
through several grades of office, receiving in 1792 
the post of auditor for Rome at the Roman Rota. 
He became so prominent a figure in the churchly 
and noble circles of Rome and Frascati that he 
gained the sobriquet of “ Monsignore Everywhere.” 
He was military assessor at the time of the rise of 
the French Directoiy, and when the latter com- 
pelled Pius VI. to leave Rome, Consalvi, after suf- 
fering a short term of imprisonment in the castle of 
St. Angelo, made his way to Venice where he was 
chosen secretary of the conclave that met to elect 
a successor to Pius VI. 

By Pius VII. he was created secretary of state 
Aug. 11, 1800, and at the same time was made car- 
dinal deacon of St. Agata in Suburra. Thence- 
forth he appeared as the prime mover of the papal 
diplomacy. The first task to which he applied 
himself was the negotiation of a concordat with the 
French Republic, which was successfully accom- 
plished July 15, 1^1 (see Concordats, VI., 1, § 1). 
Napoleon’s innovations, as Consalvi admitted, en- 
tirely annulled the results of his now laborious 
efforts. Napoleon knew him as his opponent and 
in 1806, when the French emperor submitted to 
the pope a plan for a defensive alliance coupled 
with the recognition of the pope as sovereign in 
Rome and of Napoleon as Holy Roman emperor, he 
IIL—ie 


declared that, if Consalvi refused to acquiesce in 
the proposition, it would be better for him to re- 
tire from his post. The proposal was rejected, 
and in June, 1806, Consahd was superseded by 
Cardinal Casoni. 

VTien in 1809 Pius VII. was deported from Rome 
Napoleon summoned the college of cardinals to 
assemble at Paris, partly from the desire to add 
the luster of their presence to the celebration of 
his marriage to Marie Louise, partly 
Diplo- that he might hold them under his 
matic immediate influence in case of the 
Achieve- death of Pius VH. Consahd arrived at 
ments. Paris in February', 1810. He was one 
of the thirteen black ” cardinals 
who refrainetl from attending the marriage cere- 
mony of the emperor, thereby arousing the anger of 
Napoleon to the point where he threatened the 
ex-secretary of state with death. His property 
was sequestrated, with that of the other twelve, he 
was forbidden to display the insignia of his rank, 
and was ordered to take up his residence at Reims, 
where he composed his Mt moires (2 vols., Paris, 
1864; 2d ed., 1866). After the conclusion of the 
Concordat of Fontainebleau (Jan. 25, 1813; see 
Concordats, VI., 1, § 3) he took up his residence with 
Pius VII. Upon the fall of Napoleon he was sent 
to Paris as representative of the papal interests in 
the council of the powers, and in the same capacity 
he ^^sited London and attended the Congress of 
Vienna. There he revealed a depth of insight and 
suppleness of spirit which aroused the admiration of 
the pope and the Viennese diplomats. Thoroughly 
a modem, he fought zealously for the interests of 
the Church without deluding himself with medieval 
conceptions of the rights and powers of the papacy. 
Article 103 of the Peace of Vienna restored to the 
Church possession of the districts of Camerino, 
Beneventum, and Pontecorv^o, and the legations of 
Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara, with the exception 
of a small strip of territory mcluded within the 
last, on the left bank of the Po. ** His was the 
boldest and keenest game played on the green 
table/’ said Talleyrand to Mettemich. 

Before lea\dng Vienna, Consalvi pledged him- 
self to the powers to put an end to the sacerdotal 
rdgime in Rome, a promise which he found im- 
possible to keep. For the government of the States 
of the Church he issued a code of laws which aimed 
at their reduction to a centralized and uniformly 
organized principality. The papal territories were 
divided into seventeen delegations, each under the 
authority of a prelate exercising functions similar 
to those of the prefect of a department 
Failure in France. In the administration of 
and Re- affairs he was opposed by the zealots 
tirement- under Cardinal Pacca, who detested 
Consalvi as the representative of mod- 
em and worldly ideals. After 1815 he was en- 
gaged in the negotiation of a series of concordats by 
wMch the relations of the Church with every Catho- 
lic state but Austria were regulated anew. In the 
revolutionary movement of 1820 he showed him- 
self resolutely opposed to all concession, and with 
the help of the Austrian troops order was main- 
tained in the legations. Soon, however, his relar 
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tions with the Austrian government became 
strained and it was the opposition of that power 
which destroyed his chances of being chosen suc- 
cessor to Pius VII., whose death occurred Aug. 20, 
1823. Upon the election of Leo XIL Consalyi 
went into retirement. During the height of his 
power after the Congress of Vienna he had been a 
patron of the arts, Canova and Thorwaldsen being 
among those who enjoyed his protection. 

(F. NlELSENf.) 

Bibliographt: Correapondance du . . . Conaalvi avec . . . 
Metiemich, 1815-^3, ed. C. van Duerm, Louvain, 1S99; 
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tend Charakterbild, Mainz, 1899. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Origin of the Term (§1). 

Paul's Use of it (§ 2). 

The Fathers and Schoolmen (§3). 

The Reformers (§ 4). 

Modem Philosophers (§ 5). 

Present-Day Problems (§ 6). 

Intuitional and Evolutionary Views (§ 7). 

The English word “ conscience is derived from 
the Latin conscientia^ which is parallel in deriva- 
tion and meaning to the New Testament syneidisis 
(Attic Gk. syneidos); but in the classical authors 
the word denotes originally simply 

1. Origin consciousness, without any ethical 
of the bearing. Its use in the modem sense 
Term. of conscience,'' or the moral sense of 

the individual applied to his own con- 
duct, occurs not infrequently in Cicero and Seneca. 
The latter name especially has been taken to sug- 
gest that the ethical connotation came from the 
Stoic anthropology and legal doctrine; but the 
word does not occur in this sense in any Stoic 
writer except Seneca, and it is more probable that 
it acquired its later meaning gradually in the course 
of the process which led the ancient world from im- 
thinking obedience to traditional custom up to the 
appeal to the inner tribunal of every man's heart. 
This inner witness had, however, no religious con- 
nection. The daimon of Socrates expresses a confi- 
dence in higher guidance which has a religious color- 
ing, the consciousness of his mission felt by the 
great man, but has nothing to do with the old 
$yn&ids$i8 ; and the often-quoted passage {EpisL, 
::di.) in which Seneca speaks of the holy spirit that 
dwells within us " is merely the expression of the 
Stoic, and therefore not religious, pantheism. 

The term is not found in the Old Testament or 
among the words of Jesus. It was introduced 
into the primitive Christian vocabulary by Paul, 
outside of whose letters it occurs in the 

2 . Patil's New Testament only in the Acts (in 
Use of it Paul's mouth), in I Peter, and in 

Hebrews. In his work Paul comes in 
eontact with the general human conscience (II Cor. 
iv. 2), and appeals to it (Rom. ii. 15; xiii. 5, 6), or 
corrects deviations in it proceeding from remnants 
of heathen ideas (I Cor. viii. 7; x. 23 sqq,). Other- 
wise it is the Christian conscience alone to which 


appeal is made (Acts xxiii. 1; II Tim. i. 3); only 
the author of Hebrews (ix. 9) uses the conception, 
by this time accepted in Christian terminology, as 
a short expression for the critical standpoint of the 
new religion toward the condition of things under 
the old covenant. With Paul the pre-Chnstian 
conscience stands for the divine natural order of 
society (Rom. xiii. 4, 5) or more generally for the 
moral law whose commands are felt in the heart, 
in substantial agreement with the Jewish revealed 
law, and thus in a way taking its place for the 
Gentiles (Rom. ii. 14, 15). It makes them morally 
independent by a self-judgment which penetrates 
to the most hidden motives (Rom. ix. 1 ; II Cor. i. 
12), coordinate with that of the Searcher of hearts; 
and it is capable also of passing judgment on others 
(II Cor. V. 11; iv. 2). But Paul nowhere hints at 
a recognized theonomy through the conscience, nor 
yet at a distinction between the pre-Christian and 
the Christian conscience. Again, the imperative 
conscience is nowhere mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Paul recognizes the possibility of a con- 
science being weak:, subject to other powers than 
the one God (I Cor. viii. 7, 12), and erroneous in its 
judgment. This leads him to the recognition of the 
individuality of conscience, its right of independent 
judgment, the denial of which would destroy moral 
personality (I Cor. x. 29, viii. 10). By the blood 
of Christ the conscience is cleansed, and the 
Christian obtains a " good " conscience (Rom. ix. 
1; II Cor. i. 12; Heb. ix. 14, x. 22); this wholly 
good conscience is connected (I Pet. iii. 21; Heb. 
X. 22) with the gift of grace in baptism. This good 
conscience is not the certainty of reconciliation, 
but the mirror of the moral condition. Hence its 
chief characteristic is its sincerity (II Cor. i. 12), 
which attests its purity (I Tim. iii. 9; II Tim. i. 3). 
Its opposite is a branded, defiled conscience (I Tim. 
iv. 2; Titus i. 15). The faith unfeigned " stands 
or falls with a pure conscience (I Tim. i. 5, 19; iii. 
9; iv. 1, 2). 

But although Paul thus gave a definite sanction 
to the term, there is no evidence that it passed 
from him into the current speech of 

3 . The the early Church; it is seldom met 

Fathers with in the primitive literature, and 
and then first in exegetical writings. 
Schoolmen. Chrysostom, with his practical tend- 
ency, is the first to make much use 
of it, describing it as an independent source of moral 
insight and coordinating it with the created uni- 
verse as a means of the knowledge of God. While 
he goes thus far beyond the pagan conception, 
Augustine and his opponent Pelagius are inclined to 
rest in the mere idea of a consciousness which attests 
and judges moral action. From Augustine the 
connection of conscience with the more general 
consciousness was handed on, sometimes, as with 
Abelard, in the form of the consciousness of obliga- 
tion, sometimes, as with Bernard, in that of the in- 
corruptible judgment, and served to emphasize the 
inner life in contrast with the externalism of eccle- 
siastical theology. The scholastic theology followed 
Alexander of Hales rather closely throughout; the 
classical expression of it is found in Thomas Aquinas 
(SuniTna, I. Ixxix.; II., part ii. xciv.). The pecu- 
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liarity of this earliest scientific treatment of the 
subject is the introduction of the idea of synthesis j 
interpreted by the scholastics, in dependence upon 
the Aristotelian psychology, as the practical intel- 
lect, i.e., in their conception, the potentia or habitus 
of moral principles, while conscientia is distinguished 
from it as the application of these to the individual 
act. With this distinction came in the idea of the 
fallibility of the conscience; and so the door was 
opened to all sorts of hair-splitting judgments, ex- 
emplified in the books on casuistry. The extreme 
resdt of this tendency is seen among the Jesuits, 
whose moral system knows nothing of synthesis ^ 
and regards conscientia as aprejudicetobe removed 
by probabilism (see Ethics, II., § 9). The Latin 
mysticism, on the other hand, made a fruitful 
use of the scholastic doctrine when, following 
patristic hints, it defined (especially in Gerson) 
the synteresis as the power by which the soul 
longs and is able to come into immediate contact 
with God, 

The attention paid by both professional theolo- 
gians and the practical system of the Church to the 
conscience, far as it went beyond New 

4. The Re- Testament limits, was a reason why 
formers, conscience was such an important 

factor in the discussions of the Refor- 
mation. These, however, derive rather from Ber- 
nard and Abelard than from the schoolmen. To 
Luther and his fellows it was now the independent 
consciousness of duty, now the sorrowful conscious- 
ness of sin, the accuser not to be silenced except 
in the assurance of justification by faith. In what- 
ever terms it is defined, it amounts to the relation 
of the moral hfe to God, with its judging, even its 
condemning, function principally emphasized; it is 
the organ for the relation of justice between God 
and man. In like manner Cahdn calls it “ the 
sense of the dmne judgment and empire.'^ Spe- 
cially characteristic are the passages in which he 
deals with it, particularly in his doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith and of Christian liberty. The eye 
of faith now looks out boldly and clearly from the 
secure watch-tower of unconditional religious obli- 
gation over the broad domain of freedom of con- 
science. 

The way in which the orthodox theolo^ans spoke 
of the Christian conscience, presupposing a rela- 
tion of religious dependence upon God 

5. Modem and obligation to obey his law, was 
Philoso- attacked by English deism when it 

phers. opposed the natural as the universal 
to the positive historical ss the unsup- 
ported particular. Since Hutcheson it had been 
customary in England to replace innate ideas ** 
by the moral sense, understood so as to combine 
this moral obligation with intellectual skepticism 
as to a universally binding ethical law, and to deny 
any religious relation. The ultimate consequence 
of this opposition between nature and history is 
seen in Rousseau, whose “ natural conscience was 
a mere instinct leading to morality, with no content 
of guilt or obligation. Kant, on the other hand, 
emphasized and recognize^an inner tribunal of 
incomparable dignity, JKchte defined conscience 
as “ the immediate oons^ousness of specific duty,” 


which involves the unconditional certainty of a 
consciousness of duty with which a practical judg- 
ment, logically deduced from recognized premises, 
is endowed. The exaggerated emphasis laid upon 
formal certainty led to the extension of the word 
to a judgment of taste in all practical relations, as 
with Herbart and with Krauss C* the innate neces- 
sity to have an ideal and to aclmowledge it as a 
judge set over us ”), and thus in the modem phrase 
“ the artistic conscience.'^ This is a notable declen- 
sion from the former high claims; and it goes still 
further when Hegel, though recognizing uncon- 
ditional subjective certainty from the standpoint of 
morality, insists that it must be measured by the 
idea or the objectivity of social ethics; when 
Schopenhauer replaces the infallible, imperativ^e 
consciousness of duty by a protocol of facts,” 
which is a purely objectiv^e and empirical standard. 
Since his day there has been an increasing tendency 
to substitute for the self-conscious autonomy of the 
subject the cultural development of society, and to 
regard conscience, with Spencer, as a product of 
education, good or bad. 

This, then, raises the first of the points most 
discussed in modem theolo^cal treatises; whether 
conscience is an innate, primeval thing, 

6. Present- and then whether it is only a subjec- 
Day Prob- live phenomenon, the formal eonscious- 
lems. ness of duty, or has a content from 
without. Tifis, with the other ques- 
tion of the relation of religion and morality, is 
a matter of great interest to those who now discuss 
religion from the anthropological standpoint. The 
solution of the problem, however, depends as a 
rule upon the general views held by each of the 
many authors who have recently treated the sub- 
ject of conscience. A further question, this time 
rather a practical than a theoretical one, deals with 
freedom of conscience. This depends upon the 
individuality of the conscience, and is opposed to 
the claim that one may be morally bound by any 
other authority than that of God. Such a claim 
appears in its most obvious form when an institu- 
tion like the Roman Catholic Church identifies its 
utterances with the divine revelation. From the 
Reformers' protest against such a claim have sprung 
first the demand for the free exercise of region 
within the limits of the social order, and then that 
of unrestricted expression of any reli^ous or ethical 
conviction; but such unqualified freedom would 
obviously imperil all ordered social life. 

(M. Kajbler.) 

The moral law originates in custom and is at Itet 
identical with it, as is evident in the terms “ ethics ” 
and morals.” The outstanding, 

7. Intu- most advantageous, and necessary cus- 
itional and toms are crystallized into positive law; 
Evolution- later, positive laws conflict with cus- 
ary Views, tom or with each other. This con- 
flict may be resolved temporarily by 
casuistry or by making one command supreme. 
And the validity of the moral law may for a time 
rest back on punishment. Attempts to find an 
ultimate basis of the moral law in the nature of man 
have given rise to two theories of conscience, the 
intuitional and the evolutionary. According to the 
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former, conscience is a clear perception of good and 
evil, accompanied by a feeling of unconditioned 
obligation and of irreversible approval or disap- 
proval of actions — ^intuitive, original, universal, 
supernatural, the voice of God in the soul of man.*' 
This theory has been subjected to the criticism that 
the conscience does not infallibly disclose what one 
ought to do, that the judgment of right and wrong 
varies in different places and is subject to change, 
that in the moral consciousness the judgment of 
good and evil may conflict, and, finally, that the 
ground of obligation is objective as well as sub- 
jective. Hence, the explanation of conscience is 
sought in evolution. The external occasion for its 
origination Kes in social experience, registered in 
customs and changing laws. The earliest sense of 
duty is the consciousness of custom; later, the sense 
of obligation appears in the conflict between par- 
ticular inclinations and obedience to the customary. 
Through experience new conditions give rise to 
advantageous forms of action which will in turn 
be antagonized by custom. The ideal principle of 
this newer action is, however, elevated into a con- 
trolling law, first for an individual, then for the 
community, resulting either in quiet and gradual 
readjustment of ethical relations, or in the sudden 
and radical beginning of a new era of ethical ideal 
and law. Thus the conscience is that aspect of 
consciousness which unifies the system of social, 
i.e., of moral relations with reference to individual 
and social development and completeness — ^the 
response in the moral consciousness of a uniform 
objective stimulus. Accordingly, the conscience, in- 
stead of being set free from the influence of divinity 
as something alien to the nature and entering it 
from without, discloses the immanence of the divine 
teleological (transcendent) action in the individual 
consciousness within the social order. See Ethics; 
Duty; Conflict op Duties; and Casuistry. 

C. A. Beckwith. 
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COHSCIENTIARn (Germ. Gewissener): The ad- 
herents of Matthias Knutsen, a theological can- 
didate from Sleswick who, in Sept., 1674, came to 
Jena and there set on foot a propaganda for his 
deistic and atheistic principles. According to him, 
conscience was to be the sole authority, even at the 
cost of rejecting faith in God and immortality; 
but his conscience was one which could justify the 
most immoral relations, putting marriage on the 
same level as indiscriminate sexual intercourse. 
He boasted that he had a following of seven hun- 
dred townsmen and students in Jena and Altdorf. 
This brought about an investigation which showed 
that his claims were unfounded, and he thought it 
best to disappear. The University of Jena vindi- 
cated its reputation in a formal statement of the 
truth by IMusseus, one of its professors; and the 
sect soon died out. 

CONSECRATION; [The formal setting apart of 
a person or thing as sacred or devoted to God by a 
special religious rite. For the consecration of the 
elements of the Lord's Supper see Epiklesis; 
Eucharist, § 5. For the consecration of bishops 
see Bishop; see also Priest. For the consecration 
of things (altars, bells, etc.) see Benediction; 
Sacrajvientals. This article will be confined to the 
consecration of churches.] 

Churches were solemnly consecrated as early as the 
time of Constantine, both those which were rebuilt 
after destruction in times of persecution (Eusebius, 
Hist, eccl., X. 2~5) and new buildings (Eusebius, TOa 
Constantinij xlv.). The fundamental thought was 
naturally the idea that the deity had obtained a new 
abode of visible presence (cf. Augustine, Sermones, 
clxiii.), wherewith was later associated the maxim 
that the sacrifice of the mass may never be per- 
formed without an altar, and, cases of necessity 
excepted, only in consecrated churches or public 
chapels. Even in comparatively early times, 
relics were used in connection with the consecra- 
tion. In the Middle Ages the ceremonies increased; 
the most noteworthy, according to the Liber sacra- 
mentorum Gregorii Magni (after XIX. Kcdendas 
Januarius), was that the bishop traced with ashes 
the Greek and Latin alphabets (earlier also the 
Hebrew) diagonally across the church from comer 
to comer, the two lines intersecting in the form of 
a cross. The signification, as explained by Ivo of 
Chartres was the union of both peoples [Gentiles 
and Jews] by the single bond of the cross.’' The 
present Roman ceremonial is found in the Pontifical, 
and consecration devolves upon the bishop (see 
Sachamentais). The consecration of churches 
with Eastern Orthodox Christians lays great stress 
on relics (cf. A. Maltzew, Dank- und Weihe- 
gottesdienste, Berlin, 1897, p. xcix.). Protestant 
churches need neither to be cleansed of demons nor 
be hallowed for the administration of the sacrifice 
of the mass. Nevertheless, the need of some act 
analogous to consecration was early felt (cf. Secken- 
dorf's description of the opening of the castle church 
at Torgau, in his Historia Lidheranismi, bk. iii., 
§ 118, and Luther’s sermon, Erlangen ed., vol. xvii.). 
In the later liturgies forms of consecration for 
separate objects — e.g., organs and bells — occur 
frequently. 
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Even as early as the fourth century the churches 
on Golgotha and the site of the Resurrection were 
thronged on occasion of the encfenia,” or anniver- 
sary of the church dedication (cf. the Pilgrim- 
age of Silvia of Aquitaine, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 
Society transL, pp. 76-77). Isidore of Seville (De 
officiis, i. 35) explains the anniversary festival as a 
revival of the Jewish encaenia. The lessons Rev. 
xxi. 1-5 and Luke xix. 1-10 were transferred to the 
Lutheran pericopes from the medieval lectionary 
which was in use in Germany. Luther, however, 
was not partial to the church dedication festival, 
obser^ring (An den christlichen Adel), Church 
dedications ought to be abolished altogether, seeing 
they have become naught else than very taverns, 
yearly fairs, and playhouses.” Nevertheless, the 
festival of church dedication persisted, and it may 
be that the attendant excesses conspired to main- 
tain it. These excesses perhaps resulted from the 
fact that the day of church dedication was to be 
preceded by abstinence, while the day itself was to 
be regarded as a feast of joyousness. For Protes- 
tants the anniversary festival of church dedication 
can have no other significance than that of a thanks- 
giving feast for the blessings of a well-regulated 
ecclesiastical status. W. Caspabi. 

Bibliography: Bingham, Origines, book viii,, chap, ix.; 
M. Gerbert, Monumenta veteris liturgies Alemania:, dis- 
quisition vi., chap, i., San Bias, 1758; E. 0. Harrington, 
The Object of ihe Rite of Consecration of Churches, 
London, 1844; H. A. Daniel, Codex liturgicus, 4 vols., 
Leipsic, 1847-53. 

CONSHIA EVAHGELICA (» EvangeHcal coun- 
sels ”): The name given in the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church to a class of norms of moral 
conduct authorized in the New Testament. The 
term is used in distinction from prascepfa com- 
mands ” ; i.e., injunctions which may not be dis- 
regarded, and thus fall within the sphere of im- 
perative duty). The distinction dates back to 
Tertullian, who repeats the words of 
OiigiiL and I Cor. \ii. 26, I have no command- 
Early De- ment of the Lord; yet I give my judg- 
velopment. ment,” in De exhortatione castitatis, iv., 
and makes it in five other places, and 
it occurs in the Vulgate rendering of the passage 
mentioned (prceceptum domini non habeo, consilium 
avtem do). Two of the ideas which gave Tertullian 
occasion to expoimd the distinction came in time to 
have great significance: namely, what one may 
disregard is advised rather than commanded; ” 
and that a merely advised renunciation of some- 
thing in itseK pennitted (e*g., marriage) consti- 
tutes merit. This is repeat^ by Qypiian (De habitu 
virginum, xxiii.), and the same doctrine had been 
already convey^ in the Shepherd of Hermas (m a n d. 
IV. iv. 2; sim. V. iii. 3). The opinion therefore 
seems well founded that it was Ambrose who first 
expressly formulated the distinction between 
prweepta and consUia (De viduis, xii.). After him it 
appears in Optatus, Jerome, notably in Pela^us 
(ad Demetrium, ix,-x.), and also in Augustine. 
With reference to the latter’s doctrine, H- Reuter 
(Augvstinische Stvdien, Gotha, 1887, pp. 399-403, 
426-427, 476) has noted a conflict between two 
tendencies. On the one hand, the external and 


literal obser%-ancc of the counsels (as of poverty 
and virginity) is commended as a higher standard 
of morality, procuring a higher order of merit. On 
the other hand, it becomes precarious to measure 
by this test the ultramoral, in so far as all conduct 
is riewed in the light of the inner moral intention. 

Between Augustine and Aquinas the doctrine of 
the counsels gives ever greater and greater weight 
to the first tendency, upholding or exalting monas- 
ticism as the state of perfection. In St. Thomas, 
however, the other tendency also comes forward. 
According to his Summa (II. i.. qu. lOS, art. 4), the 
commandments are given concerning those things 
which are necessary to attain the end of eternal 
felicity”; but the counsels, concerning those by 
means of which one can attain the end aforesaid 
better and more quickly.” Man stands between 
the things of this world and spiritual 
Thomistic goods. To cleave altogether to the 
and former is forbidden by the command- 
Medieval ments, but it is not necessary to cast 
Teaching, them absolutely away to reach eternal 
blessedness; nevertheless one will 
come to it more quickly by rejecting entirely the 
goods of this world, and therefore the Evangelical 
counsels are given about this.” They fall under 
these three general heads: poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; to which also the various particular 
specifications may all be referred. Secunda secun- 
dcB treats of the counsels tmder the state of 
perfection.” Query 184, art. 3, teaches that per- 
fection consists essentialiter in the command of 
love, but instrumentaliter depends on the counsels. 
They are '' so to speak, instruments for attaining 
to perfection ” ; they remove obstacles to the higher 
degrees of love, so long as love holds any command- 
ments for whoever professes even the least degree 
of it. In the Middle Ages twelve coxmsels were 
commonly enumerated, which were found aspe- 
ciaily in the Sermon on the Mount; and after the 
aforesaid three general heads, which concerned the 
religious orders, there were recommended, for in- 
stance, the injunctions ” love your enemies ” 
(Matt. v. 44), “ resist not evil ” (Matt. v. 39-41), 
etc. 

Luther contested the idea of St. Thomas that the 
higher degrees of love are not commanded. He con- 
demned every infraction of the law, on the gioimd 
that it commands absolute fulfilment; inferior 
“ perfection ” is not allowed, but is 
Protestant a sin, which, however, God forgives 
Teaching, on condition of faith with daily repent- 
ance and moral amendment. The 
Lutheran confessions oppose the Roman doctrine 
as to the counsels, because it sets up merita super- 
erogaiionis (Augs. Con., xxviL 12; ApoL, xxvii. 
24r-26, 39); because it constructively permits pri- 
vate revenge (Augs. Con., xxvii. 54; ApoL, xvi. 59), 
and casts doubt upon the civil commonwealth 
(Augs. Con., xxvii. 55; ApoL, xvi, 56; cf. also Augs. 
Con., xxvii. 61; ApoL, xxvii. 9). It can not, of 
course, be disputed that among the moral norms 
which concern Christendom at large there exist, 
side by side with commandments of God ” 
(I Cor. vii. 19), '' commandments of the Lord ” 
(vs. 25, 10), also the judgments ” of Paul. Paul’s 
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judgments ” diverge, again, from his own “ com- 
mandments ” (cf. II Cor. viii. 10, 8; I Cor. xvi. 1, 
vii. 17, 19, 6). The essential feature of his “judg- 
ments ” consists in the fact that they “ cast no 
snare ” (I Cor. vii. 35). That is to say, they do not 
enslave, they do not obligate all because their 
acceptance presupposes a gift {charisma) of God 
(vs. 7). On the basis of I Cor. vii. we may correctly 
distinguish between the advisory norm and the 
absolute force of a commandment; and indeed a 
similar norm occurs in Matt. six. 11-12. But the 
Pauline and Lutheran doctrine as to this “ counsel ” 
is by no means identical with the Roman doctrine 
of the “ counsels.” The true general definition is: 
the counsels are auxiliary norms toward the c^- 
cemment of those obl^ating commands which 
govern a Christian in his particular situation. 

Kabl Thieme. 

Bibliography: The works on moral theology, such as 
(Roman Cathohc), T. H. Simar, §§ 17-18, Freiburg, 1893; 
and M. T. Gopfert, i., § 5, Paderborn, 1897; (Protestant), 
]g3, Luthardt, JOie E^ik LuOiere^ pp. 72—80, 85—86, 
Leipsic, 1876; idem, Kom'p&nMum der iheologischen Ethik^ 
§ 46, Leipsic, 1898; J. T. Beck, Vorleaungen vber chnst- 
liche EMk, ii. 113-143, Gutersloh, 1883; R. Rothe, Theo- 
logischc Eihikt iii. 856, n. 3, Bremen, 1895; Hase, 
JSandbuch der proteatantischen PolemiJct Leipsic, 1900. 

C05SIST0RY, CONSISTORIAL ORGAIHZATION. 

Origin of the German Consistory (§ 1). 

The First Consistory, at Wittenberg, 1539 (| 2). 

Other Similar Attempts (§ 3). 

The Later German Consistories (§ 4), 

Powers of Consistories (| 5). 

Modem Modifications (§ 6). 

In the Roman Catholic Church consistorium sig- 
nifies the session of the College of Cardinals xmder 
the presidency of the pope, as well as the advisory 
board which assists the vicar general, the bishop's 
auxiliary for execution of the jura jurisdictionis. 
This latter signification affords a point of contact 
for the term as it is usually employ^ in the German 
Evangelical Church, the subject of this discussion. 
The German use first appears in a memorial ad- 
dressed to the Elector John Frederick, on May 13, 
1537, by a committee of the great diet of the elec- 
torate of Saxony, assembled at Torgau. The said 
memorial had manifestly some con- 

I. Origiii nection with a resolution, a few weeks 
of the previously, by the Schmalkald Con- 
German vention, which had emphasized the 
Consistoiy. duty of the territorial powers in cases 
" where the bishops rule amiss, or are 
negligent,” in the matter of appointing ecclesias- 
tical courts, especially in relation to matrimonial 
affairs; but the term “ consistories ” was not em- 
ployed at Schmalkald. The memorial was referred 
to the faculty of theology and law at Wittenberg 
for an opinion how to put it in execution. This 
opinion (printed in A L. Richter, Geschichte der 
evangelischen Kirchenverfassung in Deutschland, 
Leipsic, 1851, pp. 81-82), drawn up in the main by 
Jonas, was reported in the course of the year 1638, 
and it discusses the need of consistories and the 
powers to be assigned to them. 

The execution of the Wittenberg opinion, espe- 
cially in relation to independent executive authority 
and excommunication, received consideration, pos- 
sibly from Luther and Brfick, to whom final decision 


was reserved, and, at all events, from the elector; 
and, apparently at Briick's initiative, provision 
was made for the merely tentative institution of 
a consistoiy for the electorate only. This was 
established at Wittenberg at the beginning of Feb., 
1539, but with limited competency, for it was only 
a matrimonial and disciplinary court; 

2. The First it did not consist of a single judge, but. 
Consistory, according to the plan of the visitation 
at Witten- committees, of a college of territorial 
berg, 1539. “ commissaries ” composed of two 
theologians and two lawyers, who were 
selected from the younger members of the academic 
college of teachers. Finally it lacked executive 
power and specific instructions. In the absence of 
instructions, the consistory in difficult cases was to 
avail itself of the counsel of Luther and the other 
theologians and jurists and in the autumn of 
1540 it was directed to confer with Briick, and then 
“ to formulate an orderly procedure as it may be 
executed, established, and written out by us.” 
The work was done by the close of 1542, and under 
the title of Constitution und Artikel des geistlichen 
Condstorii zu Wittenberg it was published by Georg 
Buchholtzer as early as 1563 (reprint in E. Sehling, 
Kirchenordnungen, i., Leipsic, 1902, pp. 200 sqq.). 
Yet even this work remained a mere plan; and so 
long as Wittenberg belonged to the Ernestine line 
this consistory did not have the constitution of 
a formal consistory (cf. Mejer, in ZKR, xiii. 
28-123, and in Zum Kirchenrechte des Reformat 
tions-JahrhunderiSj Hanover, 1891, pp. 1 sqq.). 

Regarding Albertine Saxony, the purpose of 
Duke Henry at the introduction of the Reformation, 
of instituting a consistory at Leipsic, did not find 
realization (cf . E. Sehling, Kirchenordnungen, i. 94). 
Duke Maurice duly espoused the same plan, but 
turned aside to the project of restoring the episco- 
pal organization. The conferences and opinions con- 
cerning the questions at issue are of great interest. 
At Merseburg Prince George of Anhalt took the 
conduct of things in hand as Evangelical bishop; 
and a collegiate board or consistory was given to him 
quite in the Roman manner. At Meissen, where 
the bishop persisted in the ancient doctrine, the 
consistory could be maintained only temporarily. 

The episcopal period reached its end 

3. Other in 1548. The Merseburg consistory 
Similar was removed to Leipsic in 1550, and 
Attempts, the consistory of Meissen was later 
transferred to Dresden (cf. E. Seh- 
ling, Kirchengesetzgebung unter Moritz von Saeksm, 
Leipsic, 1899, pp. 13 sqq.; Kirckenordnungen, i. 96 
sqq.). Other bodies akin to the consistories, 
though the term consistoiy is not applied to them 
(cf. O. Mejer, Die Orundlagen des Itilkerischen 
Kircken-regments, Rostock, 1864, pp. 133 sqq.), be- 
longing to the early Ref ormation period, turn out in 
every instance, upon closer examination, to be a city 
council or deputation of the same, reenforced by 
one or more clerical experts. In the year 1664 a 
theory of eonsistorial organization appeared in the 
book of Erasmus Sarcorius: Von den Mitteln und 
Wegen, die rechie und wahre Religion, voelche uns 
Oott in diesen letzten und gefdhrlicken Zeiten wied&t^ 
geofferibceret hat, zu hefordem und zu erhdlten. 
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Of the subsequent history of the consistories (cf. 
Mejer, Grundlagen, pp. 144-145) only special phases 
need be considered here. For Prussia the subject 
is well treated by H. F. Jacobson, in Evangelisches 
Kirchenrecht des 'preussischen Staates (Halle, 1864, 
pp. 141 sqq.); and for Saxony by Muller, in Bei- 
trdge zur sdchsischen Kirchengeschichtey ix. and x. 
(Leipsic, 1894). After the Saxon pattern, com- 
posed on collegiate lines of clerical and non- 
clerical members, and with superintendents as 
subordinate officials, the consistories became 
diffused through all the Lutheran 

4 . The churches of Germany. They took 
Later Ger- the place of the original district visi- 
man Con- tation committees. They were not 
sistories. mere imitations of the Saxon prece- 
dent, but spontaneous products of the 
operation of the theory of state church polity, 
which not only required officers for the protection 
of church property and of the outward ecclesias- 
tical dispensation, but also theological experts for 
the maintenance of pure doctrine and rightful ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Accordingly, with 
but insignificant variations, the constitution of the 
consistories remains always the same. Sometimes 
consistories were created to restrict doctrinal dis- 
putations and encroachments of clergymen upon 
the domain of ecclesiastical discipline; on this 
ground the consistory at Weimar, for instance, was 
called into existence in 1561 (cf. Sehling, Kirchm- 
ordnungen, i. 65). Where the consistories have a 
distinctly independent status they are said to be 
“ formiert ” ; where they are adjuncts to temporal 
courts or administrative authorities they are said 
to be nichtformiertJ^ In smaller territories these 
latter were of frequent occurrence; and until the 
middle of the last century there was even a fores- 
try board that was at the same time a consistorium. 
Consistories appointed by the sovereign are caUed 
immediate; those filled by authorities subordinated 
to civil officials are called mediate. In the Refor- 
mation period conditions of this kind arose where 
feudatory towns or great landed proprietors exer- 
cised certain rights of territorial supremacy, and con- 
sequently rights of church government as well; in 
modem times the mediate consistories were done 
away with by the mediatizations of 1806 and 1815, 
From the very outset consistorial powers have 
not been everywhere the same. In not a few states 
they entirely took the place of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion; in others, as in case of the Wittenberg con- 
sistory of 1539, their functions were more circum- 
scribed; so that sometimes consistories are merely 
church courts — ^the one of Mecklenburg at Ros- 
tock, for instance, was scarcely more than that; 
and elsewhere they have also carried with them 
by transfer the administrative affairs of church 
polity, which are ascribed to them 

5. Powers by Sarcerius, In the former ease ad- 
of Con- ministrative affairs devolve upon the 
sistories. state chancery or privy council, and 
the practical knowledge of spiritual 
affairs is furnished by affiliated court preachers or 
superintendents. The church-governing privileges 
vested in the consistories are usuaHy c^ed ywro 
vicaria; those reserved to the peisonal decision of 


the sovereign are called jvra resrrrata. The con- 
sistories are always boards of the sovereign and 
government; that there should also inhere in them 
some independent representation of the Church is 
a thought that first sprang up in the sixteenth 
century. This thought had its practical sequel in 
certain provisions of the Peace of Westphalia by 
virtue of which, even under a sovereign of different 
faith, consistories on a basis of confessional integ- 
rity were guaranteed. The point was overlooked, 
however, that in the same Westphalian peace ne- 
gotiations church government was expressly char- 
acterized as an attribute of state supremacy, and 
that nothing more was contemplated than that 
the state sovereign must exercise such rights 
through officers of the respective confession. 

According to the principle of the Statens custodia 
prioris tahulce, which obtained in government 
praxis far into the eighteenth century, the subjects 
of the State stood without exception under the 
church-governing surveillance of the territorial 
sovereignty. They were also subject as a body to 
the sovereign authorities with respect to the ad- 
ministration of this jurisdiction. Thus, not only 
Protestants who did not belong to the state church, 
but likewise Roman Catholics and even Jews were 
under the consistories. The consistory as mod- 
emly developed had up to that time 

6 . Modem enjoyed not only church-governing 

Modifica- functions, but also — because no distinc- 
tions. tion was made — ^functions of church 
sovereignty; and the pioneer expo- 
nents of the tolerance principle, who likewise had 
not yet learned sufficiently to distinguish between 
the two spheres of activity, now came to attribute 
to church polity, in its general scope, only what 
were essentially church sovereignty problems; 
hence, too, as reacting against false theories of 
office, they could seriously debate the question 
whether the importation of theologians into the 
consistories were not superfluous. Nor was it the 
less in accord herewith that Reformed or Catholic 
officers were occasionally appointed to Lutheran 
consistories. It was a more wholesome develop- 
ment from the time of the absolute police rdgime 
that after the middle of the eighteenth century the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over ecclesiastical 
persons and affairs was withdrawn more and more 
from the consistories, as likewise from the Roman 
Catholic prelatical authorities, and transferred to 
the ordinary courts. Even the jurisdiction in 
matrimonial concerns was at last taken from them, 
so that apart from their administrative business, 
they retain simply a corrective jurisdiction over 
official transgressioiis, and on occasion a denuncia- 
tory prerogative that goes with their exercise of 
ecclesiastical supervision. (For the law as now in 
force cf. E. Fri^berg, Verfassungs-Recht der evan* 
gelUchen Ixmdeskirchm, Leipsic, 1888.) From the 
consistorial organization is to be distinguished the 
synodal, in virtue of which the Church governs itself 
by means of committees — synods, presbyteries, etc. 
(see Presbttek; and Presbyterians); and the 
so-called mixed form of church organization preva- 
lent in Germany to-day, which combines both these 
theories of organization. E. Sekuno* 
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For the organization of the Lutheran churches 
in America see Lutherans. In the Reformed 
Dutch and Reformed French churches the consis- 
tory is an ecclesiastical court corresponding to the 
Presbyterian session in the former, and to the pres- 
bytery in the latter; in the Church of England it 
is a diocesan court presided over by the chancellor 
of the diocese. 

CORSTARCE, BISHOPRIC OF; The origin of the 
see of Constance can not be positively detennined. 
In the Roman period no bishopric is mentioned in 
northwestern Helvetia; but among the subscrip- 
tions to the Burgundian Sjmod of Epao (517) and 
the Frankish s 3 mods of Orleans (541, 549) occur 
the names of two bishops of Vindonissa, a name 
which is still preserved in that of the village of 
Windisch at the confluence of the Aar and the Reuss. 
This was the headquarters of the eleventh and 
twelfth legions, and it is Kkely that a Christian 
church existed there in Roman days. The last 
mention of such a bishopric is the signature of Gram- 
maticus as episcopiis ecdesicB Uindunnensis in 549. 
Early in the seventh century a good authority, the 
Vita Columhani, mentions a bishop in one of the 
“ neighbor ” towns to Bregenz. The nearest epis- 
copal sees are Augsburg, Chur, and Vindonissa; 
but none of these could quite be called vicina urbs. 
It is a natural supposition, therefore, that the town 
of Constance, foimded at the end of the Roman 
period, was at this time an episcopal see, which 
probably replaced that of Vindonissa between 
549 and 610. It included aU the territory of the 
Alemanni not included in the older dioceses of Chur, 
Augsburg, Strasburg, and Basel, and extended from 
the Aar and the Rhine to the Hler, and from the 
middle course of the Neckar to the St. Gothard, 
including the Swabian highlands — ^thus embracing 
the greater part of modem Wurttemberg, southern 
Baden, central and northeastern Switzerland. No 
German diocese was so rich in prominent monas- 
teries; among the best-known may be mentioned 
St. Gall, Reichenau, Kempten, Zurich, Lindau, 
Einsiedeln, St, Blasien, Petershausen, Muri, and 
Weingarten. (A. Hauck.) 

OriginaUy subject to the archbishop of Besan^on, 
Constance was placed under the jurisdiction of Mainz 
when the latter was raised by Boniface to the dig- 
nity of the metropolitan see of Germany. Here 
as elsewhere during the Middle Ages, canonical 
election of the bishops gave way to royal nomina- 
tion, and probably all the bishops of the deventh 
century owed their elevation to this source. Otto I. 
(1071-86) was a strong partizan of Henry IV., and, 
though the two bishops who covered the period from ! 
1127 to 1165 were canonically chosen, during the ! 
struggle with Barbarossa Constance was usually on 
the side of the imperial claimant of the papacy. 
In 1220 the process of acquiring the tempoi^ 
dignity of a prince of the empire for the bishop was 
completed, though the secular jurisdiction em- 
braced only twenty-two square mdles, only a small 
part of the diocese, and did not include the see city. 
In the fourteenth century contested papal and 
episcopal elections broxjght much unrest, until the 
long rule of Henry III. of Brandis, abbot of Ednsie- 


deln (1357-83), restored order. At the Reforma- 
tion most of the Swiss part of the diocese adopted 
the new religion, while Duke Ulrich introduced 
Protestantism into Wurttemberg in 1534. The 
city of Constance declared for Zwinglian tenets, and 
was one of the four towns which presented the 
Tetrapolitan Confession (q.v.) at the Diet of Augs- 
burg in 1530. In 1526 the bishop transferred his 
residence to Meerstadt, where his successors pre- 
ferred to remain, even after the victory of the im- 
perial arms had crushed out both the Protestantism 
and the freedom of the city. But though the dio- 
cese had come through many perils without hopeless 
loss, it fell a victim to the changes brought about by 
the French Revolution. The Peace of Lim4vilie 
(1802) abolished the temporal sovereignty of the 
bishop, which was divided between Baden and 
Switzerland. The bishopric itself went down in 
the general upheaval, and the Swiss territory, after 
being administered for a time by a vicar-apostolic, 
was assigned to the sees of Basel, Chur, and St. Gall, 
that now in Wurttemberg to the new see of Rotten- 
berg, and the Bavarian section to Augsburg. The 
last vestige of the old diocese disappeared in 1821, 
when the small remainder was incorporated with 
the diocese of Freiburg, the metropolitan see of the 
new province of the Upper Rhine. 

Biblioqraphy: Sources are in Wirtembergisches XJrkunden- 
buck, 6 vols., Stuttgart, 1849-54; Regesta Badenaia^ ed. 
C. G. Carlsruhe, 1839; MOH, Script, xiii (1881), 

324 sqq., xv (1888), 1023-24, 1284 sqq.; Regeaiaepiacopo- 
rum Conatantienaium, 2 vols., Innsbruck, 1894-96. Consult: 
Rettberg, KD, ii. 98 sqq.; Friedrich, KD, 2 vols,; Hauck 
KD, vols. i.-iii. ; E. E^li, Kirchengeachichte der Schweia, 
Zurich, 1893. 

CORSTARCE, COURCIL OF: The second of the 
three reforming councils ” of the fifteenth century. 
It was called by Pope John XXIII. and the Em- 
peror Sigismund, and sat from Nov. 5, 1414, to Apr. 
22, 1418. Its three great objects were to heal the 
papal schism (see Schism), to examine the heresy of 
Wyclif and Huss and the religious disturbances 
thereby caused in Bohemia, and to carry through a 
general reform of the Church. It was attended by 
twenty-nine cardinals, three patriarchs, thirty-three 
archbishops, about one himired and fifty bishops, 
more than one hundred abbots, a larger number of 
professors and doctors of theology and 
General canon law, and more than 5,000 monks, 
Character, besides princes, noblemen, ambassa- 
dors, etc. Beside an ecclesiastical as- 
sembly a general European congress was in prog- 
ress. The number of strangers in Constance is put 
by the lowest estimate at 50,000, and among them 
such characters as money-lenders, strolling -actors, 
and low women were weU represented. The pope 
rode into the city on Oct, 28, with great magnifi- 
cence, sixteen himdred horses carrying his retinue 
and luggage. The emperor arrived on Christmas 
Eve with an imposing following. The most promi- 
nent and most influential members of the council 
were Pierre d'Ailly and Jean Gerson, who soon 
became its soul. 

The Council of Pisa (1409) had attempted to 
put an end to the schism by deposing both Gregory 
XII., who resided in Rome, and Benedict XIII., 
who resided at Avignon, and electing in their stead 
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Alexander V. But the result was simply that 
there now w^ere three popes instead of two; and 
the confusion continued unabated, when, after the 
death of Alexander V. (1410), the leaders of the 
Pisan council elected John XXIII. All three popes 
were invited to Constance, but only John -was pres- 
ent. He w^as crafty and unscrupulous, dissolute 
and avaricious; but he was courageous, shrewd, 
inexhaustible in shifts and intrigues, 
The Ques- and equal to any emergency. He 
tion of the hoped to control the council by means 
Schism, of the very great number of Italian 
prelates, who, mostly dependent upon 
him , accompanied him to Constance. But in this 
he failed. The order of business adopted (Feb. 7, 
1415) on the proposal of the English was that of 
working and voting by nations; and in the plenary 
sessions the Italian nation, had, of course, only one 
vote beside the other nations — the German, French, 
English, and, after the deposition of Benedict XIII., 
the Spanish. Each nation formed an efficient * 
organization, in which, contrary to the wishes of the | 
pope, his chief opponents — the doctors, the lower 
clergy, the princes and their representatives — had 
voice and vote. John now endeavored to urge upon 
the assembly the view that the Council of Constance 
was nothing but a continuation of that of Pisa, which j 
had formally condemned his two rivals, and, in- 
directly at least, legitimized his own election. 
But in this, too, he failed; and the party of Pierre 
d’Ailly finally succeeded in carrying a motion that 
the three popes should be compelled to abdicate, 
and a new election take place. John abdicated 
in the hope of being reelected; but he soon became 
aware of his mistake, fled in the disguise of a groom 
(jMar. 20, 1415), protested, was caught, and was 
finally brought to acquiesce in the decisions of the 
council. In its fifth plenary session (Apr. 6, 1415) 
the assembly agreed that an ecumenical council, 
legally convened, and fully representative of the 
Church, has its power directly from Christ, and that 
its decrees are consequently obligatory on all, even 
on the pope. May 29, 1415, John XXIII. 'was 
deposed; July 4 Gregory XII. voluntarily abdi- 
cated; July 26, 1417, Benedict XIII. was deposed; 
and Nov. 11, 1417, Cardinal Oddo Colonna was 
elected pope, and assumed the name of Martin V., 
who closed the coxmcil Apr. 22, 1418, at its forty- 
fifth session. 

The Bohemian affairs were treated with great 
thoroughness; for Huss was burmed July 6, 1415, 
and Jerome of Prague, May 30, 1416. But a final 
settlement was not arrived at, still less a satisfac- 
tory one (see Huss, John, Hussites). Still more 
conspicuously the coxmcil failed in its 
The Hus- reform plans. A collegium refonm- 
site Here^ torium was formed in Aug., 1415; but, 
and Ques- characteristically enoxigh for the whole 
tion of situation, when Cardinal Zabarella 
Reform, read aloud to the assembly the decree 
of Apr. 16, 1415, he wilfully left out 
the passage it contained on the power of the council 
to undertake reforms in the Church. It was the 
lower clergy, the monks, the doctors, and pro- 
fessors, led by Pierre d'Afily and Gerson, and 
suppoirted by the emperor, who de m a n ded reforms. 


But they were unable to agree among themselves, 
and the abuses in wliich reforms were necc'ssarj' — 
such as the appeals to the pope, and the papal proce- 
dure, the administration of vacant benefices, and 
the gi\ung in commendam, simony, dispensations, 
indulgences, etc. — were the sources from which the 
pope, the cardinals, and the huge swarm of eccle- 
siastical officials in Rome drew their principal 
revenues. In fighting against reforms, tlie car- 
dinals fought for their very existence, and they 
proved xmconquerable. In the thirty-ninth session 
(Oct. 9, 1417) the few articles upon which agree- 
ment was reached were approved and the decree 
Frequens was issued, proxuding for another council 
after five years, a second seven years later, and 
thereafter one every ten years. Eighteen specific 
reforms were brought forxx'ard, which the new pope 
should arrange with the council or the deputies 
of the nations.” The emperor wished the ques- 
tion of reform discussed and decided before the 
election of a new pope; but the cardinals declared 
that the worst ailing of the Church was its lack of 
a head, and when ^lartin Y. was elected he imder- 
stoed how to buiy the whole affair qxxietly and 
smoothly, by grave hesitations and cautious pro- 
crastinations. (B. Bess.) 

Bibliogra.pht: Sources are: Ulrich von Richenthal. Chro- 
nik des Constanzer Conzils^ ed. M. R. Buck, Stuttgart, 
1S82; H. van der Hardt, Magnum Comianiiense conci- 
lium, 7 vols., Frankfort and Berlin, 1098-1742; Acta con- 
dlii Constanciensis, ed. H. Finke, vol. i., Munster, 1890; 
Alans!, Concilia, vols. xxvi.-xxvii. Consult: J. Lenfant, 
Histoire du concile de Constance, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 
1727, Eng. transL, London, 1730; F. Steinhausen, .4na- 
lecia ad historiam concilii . . . ConstanticB, Berlin, 1862; 
J. Caro, Atts der KanzlH Kaiser Sigismunda urkund- 
liche Beitrdge zur Geschichte dea Conatanzer Concils, Vienna, 
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CONSTANTINE THE .GREAT AND HES SONS. 

1. Constantine the Great. 

Constantine's Father, Constantius (5 1). 

Constantine's Mother, Helena (§2). 

Political Disorders, 306-311 (5 3). 

Constantine's Conversion. The Edict of Milan (5 4). 

Constantine's Later Life and Reign (5 5). 

HSs Cautious and Wire Policy (§ 6). 

Xiegal Gains of Christianity (5 7). 

Constantine Opposed to Paganism from the First (§ 8). 

Political Value of Religious Unity (§ 9), 

Constantine's Personality (5 10). 

II. Constantine's Sons. 

1. Constantine II. 

% Constantius II. 

3. Oonstans. 

L Constanfine the Great (Flavius Valerius Con- 
stantiniis): Roman emperor 306-337; b. at Naissus, 
in Upper Mcesia (the present Naissa or Nish, 130 
m. s.e. of Belgrade, in Servia), probably 288; d. 
at Achyrona, a suburb of Nicomedia, May 22, 337. 
A proper understanding of Constantine's early He 
requires a knowledge of the history and personality 
of his father, Flavius Valerius Constantius (the sur- 
name Chlorus comes into use only with later By- 
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zantine writers). He belongs to tbe men of the 
third century for whom the militaiy career paved 
the way to higher political station. His origin was 
associated with Claudius Gothicus (Claudius II., 
emperor 268-270). Maximianus, Augustus of the 
West, gave his stepdaughter Flavia Maximiana 
Theodora in marriage to Constantius, 

1 . Constan- then prefect of the guard, after he had 
tine’s been obliged to separate from Con- 

Father, stantine^s mother, Helena. His eleva- 

Constan- tion to the rank of Caesar followed in 
tins. 293, and with it the transfer of the 
Gallic, Spanish, and British prov- 
inces. In peaceful activity and warlike enterprises 
alike, he proved himself a man of quiet fidelity to 
duty and of but moderate ambition. The abdi- 
cation of both Csesars Augustus on May 1 , 305, 
brought him the imperial dignity, but he died at 
Eboracum (York) in July of the following year. 
The question as to whether he was a Christian is 
open to discussion. At any rate, he did not receive 
baptism. On the other hand, he held his protect- 
ive arm over the Christians during the persecu- 
tion by Diocletian, and confined himself to a nom- 
inal obedience in the way of destro 3 dng houses of 
worship. The determining ground for this be- 
havior can be sought only in his religious attitude. 
Belief in the gods he had renounced, and he lived 
in a monotheism whose Christian import is con- 
firmed by the fact that he not only accorded com- 
plete freedom to Christianity in his environment, 
but also allowed Christian religious rites to be ob- 
served in his palace. One of his daughters by the 
second marriage bore the Christian name of Ana- 
stasia. If it is true that his coins are frequently 
stamped with reference to the rites of Hercules, 
the circumstance finds explanation in his adoptive 
father’s preference for the worship of that hero, 
from whom he traced his descent and the name 
Herculius. In the circumstances the possibility is 
to be reckoned with that a sudden death cut Con- 
stantius short of obtaining baptism. That his sec- 
ond wife may perhaps have influenced him relig- 
iously is fairly supposable, since she, at all events, 
as appears from a coin which has remained here- 
tofore unnoticed, was a Christian. 

Constantine was bom from a concubinal union 
of his father, at that time still a young officer, with 
Flavia Helena, a maiden of inferior station. This 
form of matrimonial alliance must not be imder- 
stood in the modem sense of the word concubinage. 
According to the custom and law of that time, 
concubinage was a monogamous durable union 
with a legally recognized name, off- 

2 . Constan- setting a defective capacity on the 
tine’s wife’s part by authorizing a jvstum 

Mother, Tnatrimonium. This lower form of 

Helena, matrimonial union was widely preva- 
lent in the Roman empire, especially in 
the army. As already mentioned, Constantius was 
later compelled to cHssolve this union, but Helena 
by no means vanished into obscurity; the rever- 
ence and love of her only son, who reared statues 
in her honor, had coins stmck with her image, and 
called cities by her name, drew her later into pub- 
licity, and kept her thus as Augusta. 


According to the division of the empire by Dio- 
cletian, Constantius had become Augustus in the 
West, and Galerius in the East. Their respective 
Csesars were Flavius Valerius Severus and Maxi- 
minus Daza. At his father’s death the army in 
Britain proclaimed young Constantine Augustus. 
Maxentius, the son of Maximianus, endeavored to 
secure the dignity with the aid of the pretorian guard 
and a discontented party in Rome. 

3 . Political His father sided with him, Severus 
Disorders, perished in the ensuing conflict, and 
306 - 311 . Galerius found himself hard pressed 

in the toils of this new rebellion. Max- 
imianus presently separated from his son, betook 
hims elf with his daughter Fausta to Constantine 
in Gaul, and joined them in marriage. Constan- 
tine at once assumed the title Augustus (spring, 
307). Nevertheless, as the result of a conference 
with Diocletian at Camuntum (Nov., 307), Valerius 
Licinianus Licinius was named Augxistus. Maxi- 
mianus soon rose in rebellion against Constantine 
and lost his life thereby (310). Galerius died in 
May of the year following. Disagreements at once 
set in between Maximinus Daza and Licinius touch- 
ing the succession The former seeking alliance 
with Maxentius, Licinius was driven to side with 
Constantine. The betrothal of Constantine’s sis- 
ter with Licinius reenforced their political alliance 
by family bonds. Maxentius first urged on a war, 
which Constantine espoused by necessity. The 
course of the same led him to decide openly for 
Christianity. 

It is certain that Constantine had acquired from 
his father no doubtful inclination toward the new 
faith. Still his religious position was as yet ob- 
scure. The campaign in Italy brought to an end 
uncertainty and indecision. According to Eusebius, 
he beheld a cross in the clouds one day with his 
army; according to Lactantius, he received in a 
dream the command to place the monogram of 
Christ on the soldiers’ shields. This second report 
undoubtedly supplements the first; and the fact 
of a manifestation of the Christian God appearing 
to the emperor in the light of a mai>- 

4 . Constan- velous heavenly token is not to be 
tine’s Con- doubted. The impression produced 

version, by this apparition foimd its continua- 
The Edict tion in a dream by night. It is cer- 
of Milan, tain from the sources that the decisive 
conversion of Constantine to Chris- 
tianity is to be fiLxed at the outset of the campaign, 
or in the spring of 312; also that this conversion 
rested not upon a single experience, the appari- 
tion of the dream, but that preparatory experi- 
ences cooperated with it. Just how, religiously 
and psychologically, this transformation was ef- 
fected, and especially whether, or to what extent, 
the religious motives were enhanced by political 
considerations can not be decided, because nothing 
adequate is known about Constantine’s religious 
condition at that time. The usual analyses have 
therefore only a very doubtful value, even where 
they do not entirely vanish into the nebulous re- 
gion. But undoubtedly the political side is ove]>- 
estimated, and it more probably played no part 
at all. The emperor presently conferred with spiri- 
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tual counselors and through them became more in- 
timately instructed in regard to Christianity; the 
influential Hosius of Cordova (q.v.) appears among 
those about him, and maintained a tdgh position 
of trust with him for a good while. With wonder- 
ful victories the little army, its shields adorned 
with the monogram of Christ, pushed on toward 
Rome; in a bold assault Constantine overpowered 
his adversary, who together with the battle lost 
his life, at the Pons Milvius (Oct. 28, 312); and 
amid the rejoicing shouts of the populace Constan- 
tine marched into Rome, where the senate reared 
him an arch of triumph. Constantine had his 
statue erected in a public square, a cross in his 
hand, with an inscription in praise of the victory 
achieved by the aid of this salutary token.'' In 
the labarum (Gk. lobar on j lahdron, labour on ; the 
derivation is quite uncertain), the sumptuous ban- 
ner of the cross, whose shaft was crowned by the 
monogram of Christ encircled with a golden chap- 
let, the new symbol became an object of brilliant 
public exhibition. After Constantine had regu- 
lated matters in Rome, he betook himself, in Jan., 
313, to Milan, where he met licinius, and gave him 
in marriage his sister Constantia. At the same 
time they agreed upon a religious and political de- 
cree whose main outlines appeared in a rescript of 
Licinius from Nicomedia — ^the (falsely) so-called 
edict of Milan — and culminated in granting to 
Christians the free exercise of their religion. 

Maximinus Daza was soon defeated by Licinius 
upon the Campus Serenus in Thrace (Apr. 30, 313); 

and a new edict of tolerance was pro- 
5. Constan- claimed, with particular application 
tine's Later to the ecclesiastical and political sit- 

Life and nation created by Maximinus — the 
Reign, decree of Nicomedia, June 13, 313. 

The vanquished Maximinus com- 
mitted suicide. The empire now had only two 
rulers; but the great increase of his power height- 
ened to such a degree the insolence and the emula- 
tion of Licinius, who reckoned with Christianity 
only for external reasons and on the religious side 
had always persisted in the pagan religion and supers 
stition, that he provoked his imperial colleague to 
war. After two strenuous campaigns, separated by 
a delusive interval of peace, Licinius was van- 
quished in a decisive battle at Chiysopolis, Sept. 
18, 323. Thanks to the intercession of Con^antia, 
the victor guaranteed him his life imder oath and 
granted him Thessalonica as residence. The de- 
posed emperor, however, sought to foment a new 
insurrection by secret alliances with the Danubian 
barbarians, consequently he was condemned to 
death by the senate as a public enemy and rebel, 
and was executed as such (326). 

The great Arian controvert (see Ariaiosm) had 
broken out during these decisive events, and when 
other measures had proven ineffectual Constantine 
convened the first general church council, at Nicsea, 
and opened the same in person, May 20, 325 (see 
NiCLffiA, Councils op). Yet even this led to no 
Iftfiting peace. Neither was the emperor destined 
to see the suppression of the Danubian troubles 
which beset hhn in 313. A dark shadow upon his 
reign is the execution of Crispus, his eld^t son. 


Under the tuition of Lactantius he had gro^^m up as 
a youth of much promise, and in the battles with 
Licinius had proved himself a valiant army leader. 
The catastrophe wherein he and the empress perished 
at the beginning of 320 is not fuHy explained; but 
there was either a proved or admitted case of 
adultery between Fausta and her stepson. The 
erection of Byzantium to the dignity of imperial 
metropolis, imder the name of Constantinople — 
“ City of Constantine ” — was a significant and 
more pleasing event of the time. 

After the subjection of Licinius, Constantine was 
occupied in a military way only with insignificant 
border wars, particularly with the Goths. Toward 
the end of his life, however, the Persian force under 
Sapor II. advanced threateningly upon Roman 
jurisdiction. The emperor made hasty preparations 
and resolved to conduct the campaign in person. 
About Easter, 337, an indisposition overtook him , 
which soon developed into a dangerous illness. 
The warm baths of Helenopolis proved ineffectual; 
so in the certainty that his end was near he betook 
himself to Achyrona, a suburb of Nicomedia, and 
before an assembly of bishops he read aloud his 
resolution to receive baptism, which he would have 
preferred to receive in the waters of the Jordan. 
He was baptized by Eusebius of Nicomedia, re- 
ceived the Eucharist, humbled the purple in white 
baptismal attire, composedly and cheerfully took 
leave of the weeping oflScers, and ordered his last 
affairs. 

The name of Constantine the Great is rightly 
connected with the conquest of Greek and Roman 
paganism by Christianity, for the bearer of the 
name played the leading part in this decisive crisis. 

Thanks to the profound political in- 
6. His Cau- sight that was his by nature and to his 
tious and sensible course of action, he directed 
Wise Pol- his religious policy to the end of con- 
icy. summating the transition from the old 
to the new era without shattering the 
empire. The results of persecuting the Christians, 
the ultimate effects of which he had witnessed, 
must have left no manner of doubt as to the evil 
character of brute force directed against religion, 
and so forbade every application of the like policy 
against heathenism; the more, too, because this 
still comprised the vast majority of the empire. 
In the army, in the government service, among the 
educated, in the rural population, there were merely 
evanescent minorities of Christians. The entire 
fabric of antique worship in its innumerable points 
of contact with life, and the powerful priesthoods, 
whose ramifications extended into the uppermost 
social circles, richly endowed with property and 
legal ri^ts, were still standing intact. Even such 
an impassioned Christian as Constantine must have 
acknowledged a barrier against compulsory proce- 
dure. Though the goal of his religious policy was 
to free the world from heathenism and transfer it to 
Christianity by the utmost that the State could do, 
neverthdess both prudence and conscientiousness 
dictated the one method of procedure — ^to go 
slowly in attacking rdigioixs sensibilities and to be 
content with small things and details, tedious to be 
sure, but less dangerous, and more certiun in results. 
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This is, ill fact, the distinguishing trait of Con- 
stantine’s religious policy respect to paganism, 
and the fact itself is an indication of his correct 
estimate of the political and religious situation* 
There was at no time an express judicial disposses- 
sion of the antique religion as such. It is true that 
for every one vdth eyes to see, everything pointed 
and pressed onward to such a conclusion; but the 
semblance of tolerance was maintained imbroken. 
The masses were the more easily to be deceived in 
this respect inasmuch as the government never 
thought, and could not think, of carrying out its 
decrees everywhere and indiscriminately; whole 
districts were not affected, or but immaterially 
affected thereby. Even centuries later it was found 
necessary to make similar concessions. 

The losses of paganism were augmented on an- 
other side by an increase of legal rights to the 
Church. As early as 313 the Church gained im- 
munity’- for its clerics, exemption from all personal 
burdens, and the power of inheritance for itself and 
its individual members. The bishops were accorded 
a jurisdiction in the domain of private law, that 
gave foimdation for decisions of legal validity. 

The influence of Christianity upon 

7. Legal penal law comes to light in the pro- 
Gains of Mbit ion of branding the forehead, and 
Christi- of condemnation to bloody games in 
anity. the circus. In family law, the harsh 
statutes against celibacy and unfruit- 
ful marriages were repealed — probably under the 
influence of the ecclesiastical valuation of celibacy — 
concubinal marriage was driven to the background, 
and severe measures w’ere devised against the cus- 
tomary exposure, pawning, or sale of children. If 
the law of slavery was generally allowed to rest in 
humane forms as it stood, it nevertheless received 
no inconsiderable modification in the direction de- 
manded by Christianity, through the institution of 
manumissio in ecclesia; indeed even the clergy 
were authorized to bestow citizenship on their 
slaves, and tMs without formal process. Constan- 
tine, again, made this further concession in a legis- 
lative way, that he brought Sunday under the safe- 
guarding care of the State.* 

Constantine’s religious policy is clear in its out- 
lines, and in the main features of its progress, trans- 
parent. Any thought of equality between the two 
religions lay far from it; and this was of necessity 
the case, because the assumption of a 

8. Constan- non-confessional State was inseparable 
tine Op- from such thought. The idea of a 
posed to non-confessional State, however, is 
Paganism foreign to antiquity; and it was be- 
from the yond all possibility for two religions 
First. whose moral and religious content was 
not only different, but even sharjfly 
exclusive the one of the other, to exist harmoniously 
side by side in the commonwealth. The qualificar 
tion that is usually subjoined to this view of the 
matter, to the effect that after the defeat of Licinius 
parity of the two religions changed to a policy favor- 

’•'Butit was distinctly understood that it was not simply 
the Lopd^s Day, but also the day of Mithras and Apollo; 
nenoe it appealed to nearly all classes of pagans as well as 
Christtea A.H.N. 


ing Christianity, makes an assumption wMch can 
not be proven. For what came to pass in the 
religious policy after 323-324 was only the larger 
fruition of thoughts and facts which began with 
312-313; the difference is but one of quantity. 
Finally, the supposition that Constantine sought 
and found a deity and a religion superior to the 
historical religions, and destined to fuse them into 
one and absorb them, and that he shaped his relig- 
ious policy subserviently to this drift of coalescence, 
just as extravagantly overestimates the religious 
philosopher in Constantine as it underestimates in 
hiin the practical statesman. Nothing could have 
been more unintelligible to his understanding than 
such speculations. Where in passages of Eusebius 
and elsewhere he speaks of the one religion and 
belief in one God, he means historic Christianity, 
and he directs not the Christians, but the pagans, 
to this doctrine. And in this light alone did his 
Christian and pagan contemporaries understand 
him. 

The dissolution of the one religion in favor of the 
other made also for imperial unity. The war with 
Licinius again bore witness to the great political 
dangers of a discordant creed. Nobody could 
warrant that such precedents w^ould not 

9. Political repeat themselves. The overthrow of 

Value of paganism is therefore supplemented in 

Religious the religious policy of Constantine by 
Unity, the rejection of all sectarian inventions 
which weakened the unity of the 
Church and set up religious discord. The em- 
peror’s attitude before and during the Council of 
Nicaea and through the entire co-urse of the Arian 
dispute, no less than his sharp action against 
Donatists, Novatians, and other schismatics from 
the catholic ecclesiastical body, has primary signifi- 
cance in this direction. The -undivided imperial 
Church was for Mm a valuable, even necessary 
support of the imperial unity. Harsh measures 
against the Jews, again — especially the prohibition 
of joining them as proselytes — were dictated not 
only by religious and ecclesiastical, but also by 
political considerations. 

That the Ch-urch might have its full value in the 
State in this direction, a legal relationsMp had to be 
sought w’Mch allow’ed the State a determining influ- 
ence. For that matter, the State as antiquity 
knew it was accustomed to take religious affairs 
under its inspection and on a dependent footing. 
Nevertheless, Constantine did not succeed in pro- 
curing tMs legal relationsMp. The transitional 
character of the time and the accustomed freedom 
of the Church explain the failure. On the other 
hand, his personal relations with the powers of the 
Church and their grateful disposition toward him 
-were sufficient to guarantee that the legal status 
would not be lacking as time went on. 

The question of Constantine’s religious policy 
can not be separated from that of his personal 
Christianity; and there is no more doubt about the 
one than the other. The new religion was truly a 
rule of life and a force with him. As emperor he 
felt himself pledged to God as his sovereign Lord; 
and he regarded his calling as a divine commission. 
His manner of religion is tinged with mysticism. He 
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became willingly absorbed in Holy Scripture, and 
was fond of presenting his religious convictions and 
knowledge in oral discourse. His mo- 

1 0 . Con- rality was not inferior to the better aver- 
stantine’s age morality common to the Church of 

Person- that age. As he prosecuted unchastity 
ality- in others with severe penalties, he 
exacted the loftiest requirements of 
himself in this direction. His dominating traits 
were strong impulse and powerful resolution. He 
was distinguished by a deeply rooted sense of duty 
to the empire; and he more than once withstood 
the temptation to exalt his personal interests above 
the common good. His education -was moderate, 
but he sought to attain what camp life had denied 
him, associating gladly with scholars, even pagans; 
and he promoted science and art. Legislation under 
his rule w^as a very live matter; but the exchequer, 
owing partly to imperial lavishness, “was not always 
without deficit. He was of handsome presence 
and valued imperial stateliness. He had early 
hardened his body in the camp, by hunting and 
games; and so steeled it to the fatigues of the -wars 
that he waged with the mastery of a great cam- 
paigner and as the darling of his soldiers. In his 
last years his physical and intellectual vigor ap- 
pears to have decreased. Nevertheless, he kept the 
reins of government firmly in hand to his death. 
See CoNST.-ysTTiNOPLE; and Donation of Con- 
stantine. 

n. Constantine’s Sons : Adhering tenaciously to 
Diocletian’s imperial regime, Constantine divided 
the empire before his death among his three sons, 
with whom was coordinated his nephew Delmatius, 
in 335, to complete the fourfold arrangement. The 
latter, however, with other members of Constan- 
tine’s house, was murdered by the soldiers, who 
desired to have only the sons of Constantine as heirs 
to the empire; only Julian and his elder half- 
brother Gallus were spared. The brothers assumed 
the ofScial dignity of Caesar Augustus on Sept. 9, 
337. 

1. Constantine H. (Flavius Claudius Constan- 
tinus): Emperor 337-^0; b. at Arles 317; killed 
near Aquileia Apr. 9, 340, He received for his 
imperial portion Spain, both Gauls, and Britain. 
A territorial dispute with his younger brother, 
Constans, brought on a war, and he lost his life in 
a battle with his brother’s generals, at its outset. 
Athanasius, in exile, was on friendly terms with him. 

2, OonstantiTLs H. (Flavius Julius Constantins): 
Emperor 337-361; b. At^. 7, 317, the son of Fausta; 
d. at Mopsucrene, in Cilicia (12 m. n. of Tarsus), 
Nov. 3, 361. During his father’s last sickness he 
was fettered in the East by a Persian war, and 
arrived barely in time to attend the father’s funeral 
on its way to Constantinople. There fell to him 
for his imperial portion the Eastern diocese (Egypt 
and Asia). He survived — again in a Persian cam- 
paign — ^the war between his brothers; likewise 
the slaying of his younger brother, Constans, by the 
usiuper Magnentius (350). Con^antius straight- 
way armed for attack, named his cousin Gallus, 
who till then had beenkept in quasicaptivity,to the 
rank of Csesar (Mar. 15, 351), and overc^e his 
adversary in a frightful battle near Mursa in Pan- 


nonia, Sept. 28. The next years, also, he spent in 
the West, occupied with the changeful course of the 
Arian dispute, which was incessantly evoking ne^v 
difficulties; also with military^ movements against 
the Germans, and with the subjugation of the usur- 
per Claudius Silvanus in Gaul; furthermore, with 
prosecutions for high treason, wherein the emperor’s 
mistrust — ^the fault partly of his entironment — 
did not invariably find the right procedure. He 
W'as marching to the East when he received word 
of the elevation of Julian; but in his great anxiety 
for the weal of the empire he did not break off the 
campaign, but first pushed it to a provisional con- 
clusion, and then turned against the insurgent. He 
died of a violent fever, however, on the military 
highway leading to Tarsus. The government of 
Constantins was burdened with extraordinary' dif- 
ficulties. The ecclesiastical schism crippled any 
thoroughly unifying force. The emperor’s sympa- 
thies inclined toward the Arian side; and to this 
fact attaches the predominantly unfavorable esti- 
mate of him by church writers, wrho have been far 
less just to him than the pagans. 

Constantins was his father’s favorite son, and in 
fact a good part of the personality of Constantine 
the Great survives in him. By nature equable and 
benevolent, zealous for the interests of his subjects, 
intent on rewarding loyal services, he was mistrust- 
ful when his absolutism seemed threatened, and in 
that event w’as liable to become a ruthless tyrant. 
To protect the empire he created a valorous army, 
and maintained its efficiency by strict discipline. 
The sphere of justice was reconstructed by him, 
and administrative reforms were introduced. He 
had a good education and showed particular incli- 
nation to rhetoric. In his building activity, again, 
he was his father’s true son, and his new buildings 
included many churches. On the other hand, his 
financial administration was poor; or at least the 
finances were in poor condition. The emperor’s 
liberality, his blind confidence, and his wars utterly 
exhausted the exchequer. The bishops’ practise of 
driving back and forth to synods by the imperial 
post almost destroyed it ; and the continual nego- 
tiations and synods swallowed up state funds in no 
ordinary measure. In any summary estimate of 
the emperor, however, his attributes of excellence 
will always hold the preponderance over his fail- 
ings. He lacked above all the great impulsive 
power of his far-seeing father; while on another 
side, because grown up into Christianity from the 
very outset, he is a more concrete, seh-contained 
Christian type than the former; and he is strongly 
taken up with theology. 

3. Constans (Flavius Julius Constans): Em- 
peror 337-350; b, about 323; kflled at Helena, in 
the Pyrenees, 350. He governed Africa, both 
Italies, and Pannonia; and, after the death of his 
brother Constantine II. (340), the entire West. He 
evinced force, flexibility, and loyalty to duty in 
governing his vast, though in its details very diver- 
sified, imperial allotment; and he succeeded in 
brining about a pacific situation. His preference 
for the Germans was remarked and censured. In- 
firmity of health and evil environment subsequently 
weakmed his energy, and suffered a demoralizing 
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vice of extortion to come to the surface, which ^o 
debased high state offices to a mercenary footing. 
In Jan., 350, the chief commander of the Jovians 
and Herculians, the German Magnentius, made an 
uprising in Autun, assumed the purple, and caused 
the fleeing emperor to be struck down by murderers 
in the church of Helena. In the autumn of the next 
year this new dominion collapsed in the victorious 
battle near Mursa, and Constantins thereby became 
sovereign of all the empire* Destiny had spared 
the most valiant of the three brothers for this diffi- 
cult task. As he died childless, the proper dynasty 
of Constantine vanishes with Constantins from the 
field of history. Victor Schxtltze. 
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ture vi., London, 1862; T. Zahn, Konstantin der Grosse 
und die Kirche, Hanover, 1876; E. L. Cutts, Constantine, 
London, 1881 (popular); V. Schultze. in ZKG, vii (1885). 
343-371, viii (1886), 517-542; idem, Geschichte dea Un- 
tergangea des griechiach-romischen Heidentums, vol. i.-ii.t 
Jena, 1887; O. Seeck, Geschichte des XJnterganges der an- 
tiken Welt, vol. i., Berlin, 1897; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chaps. xiv„ xvLL-xxi.; Schaff, Christian Church, vol. iii., 
chap, 1; DCS, i. 623-654. On the vision of Constantine 
consult: Abbd du Voisin, Dissertation critique sur la vision 
de Constantin, Paris, 1774; J. H. Newman, in Two Essays 
on , . . Mirades, pp. 271-286, London, 1873. 

CONSTANTINE ; The name of two popes. 

Constantine L: Pope 708-715. He was a 
Syrian by birth, consecrated Mar. 25, 708. He 
steadfastly adhered to the traditional papal policy 
toward both the Italian bishops and the Eastern 
emperor. Felix of Ravenna, having obtained con- 
secration from him without furnishing the imder- 
takings required by the emperor, was blinded by 
order of Justinian II. and banished to Pontus, 
whence he was able to return, after Justinian’s 
death, only by assenting to the declaration required 
of him by Constantine, who also supported the 
bishop of Pavia against Benedict of Milan because 
he wished to enforce his own claim to jurisdiction 
over Pavia. The emperor command^ him to 
appear in Constantinople, probably to extort his 
assent to the Tnillan canons, which had been re- 
jected by Rome. He bore himself with discretion, 
and maintained the attitude of his predecessors 
during his two years’ absence (709-711). The next 
emperor, Phiiippicus Bardanes, himself a Monothe- 
lite, attempted to impose that heresy on his sub- 
jects, but was steadily opposed by Constantine, 
who, by making his opposition dogmatic and not 
political, acquired a commanding influence among 
the contending factions. On the fall of Phiiippicus, 
his successor, Anastasius, hastened to send to Rome 
an orthodox profession, in which the patriarch 
John of Constantinople joined. Constantine died 
Apr, 9, 715, and was buried in St. Peter’s. 

(A. Hatjck.) 

BiBUooRAPBnr: LSber pontificdlis, ed. T. Mommsen, in 
MGH, Qest. pout Horn,, i (1898), 222-226; JafTd, Regesta, 
L 247; Paulus Biaconus, Bistoria Langobardorum, vL 31, 
ed. G. Waits, in MGH, Script rer. Langob., vi., pp. 12-187, 
1878; E. Gr^roviua, History of the CUy of Same, ii. 201- 
202, 212. Iiondon, 1894; Bower, Popes, ii. 14-20; Milman, 
LaHn ChrisHani^f ii. 290-291; Mann, Popes, 127-140. 


Constantine H. : Pope 767-768. Though a lay- 
man, he was chosen pope by the influence of a 
faction immediately after the death of Paul I. and 
was consecrated July 5, 767. He was but the 
creature of his ambitious brother Toto, duke of 
Nepi, and as soon as the opposition, headed by 
officials of the previous pope, could organize (July 
28, 768), he was overthrown by an armed onset. 
Toto was killed, and Constantine sought sanctuary 
in a church, from which he was dragged by the 
soldiery. Sentence of deposition was pronounced 
upon him, with imprisonment in a monastery, 
where he was set upon and blinded, though he lived 
until the next year at least, when he tried in vain 
to make his peace with his successor Stephen III. 
(IV.). [By Roman Catholic writers he is not con- 
sidered a strictly legitimate pope.] (A. Hauck.) 
Bibliogeapht: Liber pontificcdis, ed. L. Duchesne, i. 468 
SQQ., Paris, 1886; Mansi, Concilia, xii. 717—718; 
Regesta, p. 283; F. Qregoroviua, Hist, of the City of Rome, 
ii. 322-330, London, 1894; Bower, Popes, ii. 11^115; 
MilmtLn, Latin Christianity, iL 432—435; M a n n, I. ii. 362 

CONSTAHTmOPLE. 

I. The Ancient City and the Patriarchate. 

The City (§ 1). 

The Patriarchate (§ 2). 

II. (Councils and Synods. 

I. The Ancient City and the Patriarchate: The 
city of Byzantium, situated at the xmion of the 
Thracian Bosphorus and the Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora) and founded, according to tradition, by 
Megarian colonists in 656 b.c., attained importance 
at an early date as a commercial and political cen- 
ter. After many vicissitudes under Persian, 
Macedonian^ Gallic, and Athenian control, it was 
incorporated in the Roman Empire, and, despite its 
destruction by Alexander Severus (192), became 
the second capital of the empire in the fourth cen- 
tury. After Constantine the Great (q.v.) had either 
conquered or pacified his foreign enemies, he deter- 
mined to build a city which should bear his name 
and be equal to Rome. He chose Byzantium in 
326, and adorned it with churches and 
I. The City, palaces, as well as with works of art 
from Italy and Greece, while he forced 
colonists to settle there and gave vast estates to 
families of prominence. The first church erected 
by him was a magnificent structure in honor of the 
Apostles, and he also founded the churches of St. 
Michael and of St. Sophia, although the latter was 
rebuilt by Justinian in 538. No pagan temples 
were permitted in the city except during the reign 
of Julian, and many conversions were made among 
Jews and heathen. 

The early history of Constantinople is given by 
Chrysostom. The population in his time was about 
100,000, and the prevailing culture was a mixture of 
Greek and Roman, Christian and Gentile elements, 
but the predominant character was Oriental. The 
chief studies were medicine and law, although 
rhetoric and oratory were regarded with favor. 
The lo^c of Aristotle and the philosophy of Plato 
enjoyed wide vogue, but mathematics easily degen- 
erated into astrology. The Byzantine mind was 
lacking in creative vigor, but possessed a marvelous 
retentive power. The art, literature, morals, and 
diction of the period have a close formal resem- 
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blance, and are distinguished by a curious combi- 
nation of delicacy, bombast, and artificiality. The 
very catholicity of the Byzantines, moreover, led 
to such confusion that each power invaded the 
realm of its neighbor and sought to usurp alien 
fimctions, since the ecclesiastical and political world, 
sharply distinguished elsewhere, were here com- 
bined. Sometimes the monks and clergy became 
political despots, and again the emperors turned 
theologians. Yet it mtist not be forgotten that 
Constantinople protected Christian Europe against 
perils from the Orient, withstood papal supremacy 
and preserved a non-Roman Catholicism, and nur- 
tured the Greek language and learning. 

In his division of the empire Constantine laid a 
foundation for the simultaneous development of 
the metropolitanate (see Archbishop) and the 
union of the dioceses into great hierarchic corpora^ 
tions. The principle that ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion should follow close on political gave a sudden 
promotion to the bishop of Constantinople, who was 
originally subordinate to the metropolitan of 
Heraclea. In 381 the second ecu- 
2 . The Pa- menical council enacted that the bishop 
triarchate. of Constantinople, as New Rome, 
should have the highest rank next to 
the bishop of Rome, so that the title of patriarch 
afterward given the metropolitans of the first class 
(Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Rome) was 
thus assured to him. The Council of Chalcedon 
(451) went still further and gave the patriarch of 
Constantinople the same rank as the pope, while 
his powers were extended to comprise the dioceses 
of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, the right to ordain all 
metropolitans subordinate to himself, to convene 
provincial synods, and to be the court of last appeal 
for ecclesiastical affairs in the East. Despite these 
prerogatives, certain factors combined to keep the 
patriarchate within bounds. The Greek Church 
was not amenable to centralization, so that in the 
Monophysite controversy the bishops of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch were able to oppose the patriarch 
of ^^Constantinople without imperiling their inde- 
pendence, while in the Middle Ages they were sub- 
ordinate to him only in so far as relations with the 
pope and resistance to the Latin Church were chiefly 
decided at the capital. The oscillating relations 
with Rome were also detrimental to the independ- 
ence of the patriarchs, Leo I. protested against 
the equality of both ecclesiastical capitals decreed 
by the Council of CJhalcedon, and it was only after 
his own humiliation that Anatolius succeeded in con- 
ciliating the pope. In a like spirit Belarus II. 
and Gregory I. refused to allow Johannes Jejunator 
(587) to assume the title of ecumenical patriarch. 
A misunderstanding conceiving the meaning of this 
term seems to have prevailed between Rome and 
Constantinople. It is scarcely probable that the 
patriarch ever desired to be a universal bishop, but 
rather a bishop of the empire, of whom there might 
be several. But as Flavian of Constantinople 
sought the aid of Leo I., and Sergius I. of Constan- 
tinople invoked the asristance of Honorius in the 
Monothelite controvert, there were many acts of 
the patriarchs which might at least be construed 
as appeals to Rome. The result of this alternate 


jealousy and recognition was a feeling of supremacy 
on the part of Rome which led, with such men as 
Photius and Caerularius (qq.v.), to a definite schism. 
In the following centuries the Greek Uniats showed 
themselves ready to admit Roman supremacy within 
certain limits, while the Orthodox maintained a 
sturdy resistance which they defended on scholarly 
grounds. The freedom of the patriarchs, moreover, 
w’as frequently restricted by the emperors. The 
patriarchs were the highest ecclesiastical vassals, 
but the fact that their election and deposition de- 
pended generally on the command of the emperor, 
that many w-ere raised by imperial mandate almost 
immediately from laymen to the patriarchate, and 
that the emperors continually interfered in eccle- 
siastical and dogmatic affairs, deprived the office of 
much of the dignity and power which it would other- 
wise have possessed. 

The succession of the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople is known wdth tolerable certainty, though a 
very dubious tradition carries it through the first 
centuries, the ostensible founder being the Apostle 
Andrew. Except for the early centuries, four periods 
may be distinguished: (1) from Constantine to 
the Photian controversy (861) or to the entire break 
with the West imder Caerularius (1054); (2) to the 
interregnum of the Latins, which forced the patri- 
archs and the emperor to take refuge in Nicaea, 
while a Latin patriarchate existed in Constanti- 
nople (1204^61); (3) to the capture of the city by 
the Turks (1453); and (4) to the present time. 
The extent of the patriarchate was greatest in the 
IVIiddle Ages, but in 1589 it suffered its first serious 
loss when the Russian patriarchate was created, 
and in the nineteenth century the development of 
nationalism in the Balkan peninsula produced an 
unnecessary number of autonomous churches, which 
weakened the patriarchate of Constantinople and 
the entire Eastern Greek Church. The first of 
these schisms was made by Greece; Bulgaria has 
been more or less independent since 1872; and 
Servia and Rumania have had separate churches 
since 1885. All these bodies, however, are more or 
less closely related, and the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople still possesses a certain moral authority. 

The fall of Constantinople in 1453 brought an 
increase in power to the patriarch, who now exer- 
cised much control over the destinies of the con- 
quered. On the other hand, he was subject, in 
great measure, to the caprice of the sultan and his 
viziers. Unfortunately, the official venality of Tur- 
key extended even to the patriarchal throne, and 
no patriarch could gain the position without simony. 
The present legal status of the patriarchate is de- 
fined by a rescript of Feb. 18, 1856, by which the 
patriarch is aided, or rather restricted, by several 
bodies coordinated with him, of which the most 
important is the synod, an institution of ancient 
date which became obsolete, but was revived in 
1593. (Philipp Meybb.) 

IL Councils and Synods; The second, fifth, 
sixth, and eighth, of the general or ecumenical 
coimcils met in Constantinople as follows: (1) The 
First Council of Constantinople wras called by 
Theodosius I. in 381 to confibnn the Nicene faith 
and deal with other matters of the Arian con* 
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troversy (see Arianism; CoNSTA^^TixoPOLirAN 
Creed). Meletius of Antioch, Gregory Nazianzen, 
and Nectarius successively presided. Gregory 
Nazianzen was made patriarch, but soon resigned, 
and Nectarius was then put in his place. Seven 
canons, four doctrinal and three disciplinary, are 
attributed to the council and accepted by the 
Greek Church, but the Roman Church accepts only 
the first four. (2) The Second Constantinople met 
in 553 under Justinian, and was an episode of the 
Three Chapter Controversy (q.v.). (3) The Third 

Constantinople, Nov. 7, fiSO-Sept. 16, 681, was 
called by Constantine Pogonatus and dealt with 
Monothelitism. It is also known as the First 
Trullan Council fsee Monothelitesj Trxjll.vn 
Councils). (4) The Fourth Constantinople, Oct. 
5, 869-Feb. 28, S70, was called by Emperor Basil the 
Macedonian and Pope Adrian II. (q.v.). It deposed 
and condemned Photius as patriarch (see Photius) 
and, of the four Eastern patriarchates, ranked Con- 
stantinople before Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem (canon x.xi.). Of other gatherings the most 
important are the Second Trullan in 692 (see Trul- 
lan Councils), and one which met under Constan- 
tine V., Copronymus, in 754 to condemn the pres- 
ence of images in the churches (see Hliges and 
bL\GE--WORSHIP, II.). 

Bibliogh.vphy: On the city and its history consult: W. J. 
Brodribb and W. Besant, Constantinople and its Sieges^ 
London, 1S7S; J. v. Tamamchef, Der Kampf um Con-- 
stantinopel, Vienna, 1SS7; J. B. Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire, 2 vols., ib. 1SS9; P. Loti, Les Capitales 
du monde, Paris, 1S92, Eng. transl., 2 vols., London, 1892; 
E. A. Grosvenor, Constantinople, 2 vols., ib. 1895; W. H. 
Hutton, Constantinople, ib. 1900; H. O. Dwight, Cort- 
siantinople and Its Problems, New York, 1901; Diehl on 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople is in transl. in D. C. 
Munro and G. C. Sellery, Mediceval Civilisation, pp. 
87-113, New York, 1904. 

On the patriarchate consult: Elrumbacher, Geschichte (pp. 
911-1067 contain a sketch of Byzantine history by H. Gd- 
zer, and on pp. 1008-1144 is an exhaustive bibliography)* 

M, Le Quien, Oriens chrisiianus, especially vol. i., Paris, 
1740; J. Hergenrother, Photius, 3 vols., Regensburg, 
1867; M. J. Gedeon, Patriarchikoi Kaiulogoi, ib. 1890; 

N. Nilles, Kalerdarium manuals utriusque ecclesiw, 2 vols., 

Innsbruck, 1S96-97; E. W. Brooks, On the Lists of the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, Leip&ic, 1896; 

idem, London Catalogue of the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, ib. 1898. On the councils and synods- Hefele, 
Concdiengeschichie, ii. 1-33, 854-902, iii. 260-286, 328- 
344, iv. 384-434, Eng. transl., vols. i--v. 


COKSTANTINOPOLITAN CREED. 


I. Texts. 

The Three Principal Texts 
(§ 1 ). 

The Addition of **Filio- 
que ” C§ 2). 

The Omission of ** in, ** and 
the Use of the Singular 
(§3), 

Minor Texts or Forms 
(5 4). 

II, Origin. 

Nicene Creed Proper (J 1.) 

Inadequacy Felt Later 
(§ 2 ). 

Attempts to Remedy 
<§ 3). 


Traditional Account of 
Origin (§ 4). 

Its Difficulties; External 

(§ 6 ). 

Its Difficulties; Internal 
(§ 6 ). 

Modem Theory of Origin 
(§ 7). 

III. HistoryofitsAcceptance. 

Acceptance in the West 

<§ 1 ). 

Acceptance in the East 

(§ 2 ), 

Theory as to Manner of 
Sanction (§ 3). 

Conclusion (§ 4). 


The Constantinopolitan Creed is second of the 
so-called ecumenical creeds of the Christian Church, 
and the one which has the best right to the term, 
being received not only by the Greek and Roman 


Catholic communions, but by the various heretical 
bodies of the East and by the great majority of 
Protestant churches. It is known also as the Nice- 
no-Constantinopolitan Creed, or simply as the Nicene 
Creed; this name, however, connotes, not the con- 
fession of faith adopted at the First Council of 
Nica?a in 325 (see Nic-ea, Councils of, I.), but a 
version professing to be a mere enlargement of it, 
traditionally supposed to have been adopted by 
the so-caUed ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
in 381 (see Aelvnism). 

L Texts: There are three principal texts of the 
creed. (1) The Greek text as found in the acts of 
the second (imperfectly), fourth, and sixth ecu- 
menical councils and the works of the later Greek 
Fathers. (2) The Latin text, represented by a 
series of translations from the Greek in various manu- 
scripts, of which the most important 

1. The are the so-called interpretation of 

Three Dionysius Exiguus, the acts of the 

Principal Council of Toledo (589), those of the 

Texts. Council of Friuli (796), and that put 
up by Leo III. in St. PauFs church 
at Rome. (3) The Greek text used in the West, as 
preserved in some manuscripts of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Mention may also be made of 
certain ancient versions, such as the Syriac (Nitrian 
MS. of 562 in the British Museum), the Axabic- 
Coptic, and two Anglo-Saxon (MSS. of the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries at Oxford and Cambridge). 
The Latin text, especially in its present form, as 
received by the entire West, is distinguished from 
the Greek, apart from small variations, by three 
principal peculiarities: the addition of the Filioquef 
the omission of in before unam . . . ecclesiarrif 
and the singular form of the words used for assent, 
Credo, confiteor, spero. 

The addition of Filioque, fia-st met with in the 
acts of the Third Council of Toledo (589), occurs in 
several Spanish documents of the subsequent age 
and in some of the Carolingian State Church (796; 

see Filioque Controversy). The 

2 . The doctrine of the double procession of 
Addition of the Holy Ghost was formulated by 
‘‘ Filioque.” Augustine, and was prevalent in the 

West from the fifth to the seventh 
centuries. Its reception into the creed took place 
in Spain as a safeguard against Visigothic Arianism; 
thence it spread to the Carolingian empire, and was 
there accepted as the official version of the creed in 
the first decade of the ninth century. In Rome, 
though the Augustinian doctrine was approved, 
the creed was recited without the addition tiU the 
begm nin g of the ninth century, as is shown by the 
tablet of Leo III. and his reply to the Frankish 
envoys in 809. Soon after, however, it was intro- 
duced there also, as evidenced by the Ordo Romanus 
belonging possibly to the second half of the ninth 
century, and by the controvert with Photius. 

The omission of in before ecclesiam was not acci- 
dental. It is coeval in the West with the first 
attestation of the creed. Some Latin versions 
restore the fn, but they are either accurate trans- 
lations by scholars, or to be referred to the fact 
that by the usage of that time in might be used 
merely to indicate that ecclesiam was the accusative. 
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This variant also goes back to the Augustinian 
theology, and ultimately to still older Western 
feeling, which objected to designating 
3. The anything else than the Triune God as 
Omission the object of religious faith in the 
of “in,” highest sense. This view received form- 
and the al expression in Augustine's distinction 
Use of the between credere aliquidy alicuiy and in 
Singular, aliquem. The change from plural to 
singular in the words of acceptance, 
which occurs in the oldest Spanish, Roman, Frank- 
ish, and Anglo-Saxon recensions, is connected with 
the usage of the traditio and redditio symholi, by 
which the creed was used as the personal expression 
of the individual who recited it. The Western 
Greek texts largely sliare the peculiarities of the 
Latin, while that written with Roman letters in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, as well as in a liturgical 
MS. of the Vienna library, is identical vdth the 
Eastern text. 

There are also a number of creed-forms calling 
themselves Niceno-Constantinopolitan or Nicene 
and considered by Caspari as modifications of the 
Constantinopolitan. These are; (1) the revised 
Antiochian; (2) the Nestorian; (3) 
4. Minor the Philadelphian; (4) the form given 
Texts or in the pseudo-Athanasian “ Interpre- 
Forms. tation of the Creed ” ; (5) the second 
and longer creed in the Ancoraius of 
Epiphanius; (6) the Cappadocian-Armenian; (7) 
the exposition of the Nicene Creed ascribed to Basil; 
(S) one of the two creeds read at Chalcedon and 
there described as Nicene. In spite of the resem- 
blance of these to the Constantinopolitan, they are 
(as Hort has very well shown) rather sister than 
daughter recensions, and are, as will be seen later, 
of no slight importance for the solution of the ques- 
tion of origin. 

n. Origin: The Nicene Creed proper was adopt- 
ed at the Council of Nicaea in 325 as a first settle- 
ment of the Trinitarian controversy (see Arian- 
isii). The process which led up to the victory of 
the Alexandrian theology and to the 

I. Ricene reception of the creed is still obscure, 
Creed and the original meaning of the crucial 
Proper, term homootcsios can not be absolutely 
determined. But Eusebius is \in- 
doubtedly right when he says that the formula 
proposed by him was the basis of the new confes- 
sion. The Nicene Creed differs from this formula by 
some omissions and slight alterations, by the inser- 
tion of the Alexandrian christological formulas, and 
by a thorough revision based on a comparison with 
the baptismal symbols of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
The changes made by omission are of importance as 
showing that the victorious Alexandrian party was 
bent on avoiding any ambiguity and indispo^ to 
compromise; the omitted phrases are mostly Bibli- 
cal in phraseology, but such as were on the lips of 
open or half-avowed opponents of the strict ortho- 
dox belief. That the Nicene Creed was intended 
not as a baptismal symbol but as a christologi^l 
rule of faith is shown by the brevity of the third 
section and by the bearing of the appended anathe- 
mas. AU these characteristics gave the creed a 
theoretical, unliturgicaJ, and unscriptural form 
lIL-^17 


which was used as a justification for attacks upon 
it in the next period by the Arians and Eusebians, 
and for acceptance with reservations even by 
some who were in the main orthodox. 

The next few decades saw acute controversy rage 
around it, and its opponents proposed a series of 
alternatives for it up to 341. This controversy 
deepened the attachment of its defenders to its 
literal expression, and made them 

2. Inade- avoid even any expansion of it in an 
quacy Felt orthodox sense. Thus at the Coxmcil 
Later, of Sardica (344) it was simply reaf- 
firmed without changes, and numer- 
ous passages might be collected from both or- 
thodox and heterodox sources between 350 and 
450 to show the unique reverence paid to the 
Nicene formula. Difficulties arose in regard to 
its use as a baptismal sjunbol, of which there 
is no eridence between 325 and 361, the older 
pro\nncial creeds remaining in use. Later, however, 
after Julian’s accession and the regaining of power 
by the orthodox party, which strengthened its 
position by the great synods of 360-370 and by the 
labors of strong bishops in Asia Mnor and Syria, 
the desire of expressing the pure Nicene faith in con- 
nection with the act of baptism was felt. This 
could be done in three ways: by in- 

3. Attempts corporating the Nicene watchwords 
to into the old prorincial creeds, by ex- 
Remedy, panding the Nicene Creed into a com- 
pleteness adequate for the purpose, or 
by keeping it unchanged, in spite of its incomplete- 
ness and its polemical bearing, and still using it for 
a baptismal symbol. All these three ways were, 
as a matter of fact, tried in the century between the 
sjmods of Alexandria and of Chalcedon; and the 
origin of the creed under discussion may best be 
sought in the liistoiy of these experiments. 

The traditional account, held from the sixth 
centuiy and accepted in both East and West, is 
that the creed was drawn up at the Council of 
Constantinople in 381. This synod 

4. Tradi- was suppos^ to have supplemented 
tional Ac- the Nicene Creed by an expansion of 
count of the third section, and the resulting 
Origin. Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed was 
assumed to have been at once received 
into universal ecclesiastical use. The first thing 
that shook the common belief was the realization 
that the Ancorai^is of Epiphanius (373-374) con- 
tained a creed which, apart from its being supple- 
mented by the Nicene anathemas and from two 
phrases in the text, was wholly identic^ with the 
Constantinopolitan. This could only be explained 
in harmony with the traditional view by the theory 
that Epiphanius himself added it to his book after 
381, as Franzelin maintains, or that it was a much 
later interpolation by another hand, as Vincenzi 
asserts. Hefele, accordin^y, like Tillemont before 
him, took the view that the council did not actually 
draw up a new creed but adopted that of Epi- 
phanius with a few slight clianges, giving it the rank 
of an ecumenical creed. He demonstrates that it 
was not written by Epiphanius himself, nor in 
Cyprus, but rather in Syria, some years before 373. 
But there is no documentary evidence of a promi- 
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nent part played by Epiphanius at the Council of 
Constantinople, to say nothing of the acceptance of 
a creed proposed by him. 

The fact is that the tradition of the establish- 
ment of the creed by the Council of Constantinople 
is no longer tenable, quite apart from the \dew* held 
of the creed of Epiphanius. The council was not 
really ecumenical; it was summoned by Theo- 
dosius from his own division of the empire, and was 
not completely representative even of the East. 
Its canons were not included in the oldest Greek 
collections, and the evidence goes to show that they 
did not find universal acceptance in 

5 , Its Dif- the East until after 451. The creed is 
ficulties: not found among the few documents 
External, which remain from the council, and 

when it was placed among them later, 
the compiler obviously knew nothing of its origin, 
as it appears without introduction or connection. 
Socrates (v. S) tells that the council confined itself 
to affirming the Nicene faith after the IMacedonian 
bishops had left; and the accounts of Sozomen 
(VII. vii. 9) and Theodoret (v. S) are substantially 
the same. Gregory Nazianzen, who was in attend- 
ance, in his comprehensive letter on the rule of faith 
written soon after its close, mentions only the Nicene 
Creed, and is silent as to its expansion or the draw- 
ing up of a new creed, besides which he expressly 
remarks that the Nicene Creed is inadequate as to 
the Holy Ghost, which would have been quite im- 
possible if the council had just completed it in that 
regard- In a word, between 381 and 451 there is 
no undoubted trace in East or West of the exist- 
ence of the Creed of Constantinople; and during this 
period it was nowhere used as the Creed of Constan- 
tinople or as the official baptismal symbol, while the 
Nicene Creed came more and more into use for this 
purpose, especially in the East, and increased, if 
possible, in consideration. In fact, with the single 
exception of the Council of Chalcedon (451), which 
mentions the Creed of Constantinople together -with 
the Nicene, and ascribes it to the council of 381, 
there is no valid evidence for it imtil the beginning 
of the sixth century, after which it is frequently 
mentioned. Thus the external evidence is wholly 
against its having been the work of the council of 
381. 

The internal evidence is still more unfavorable; 
for it can be shown that the Constantinopolitan 
Creed is no mere expansion of the Nicene, which 
disposes of the theory that the authorities who 
assert the simple confirmation of the Nicene by the 
council meant the creed under discussion; while if 
the council drew up a new creed or expanded the old 
one, its version could not possibly have been worded 
as this creed is. As to the first, it 

6 . Its Dif- is to be noticed that this creed differs 
ficulties: from the Nicene not merely by the 
IntemaL addition to the third section, but is 

really different all the way through, 
and comes from another original source, even though 
it has adopted a certain number of the Nicene 
watchwords. To sum up the points of difference 
which a careful comparison of the two discloses, 
we find ten additioirs besides the long one, four 
omissions, and five distinct changes in order of 


words or sentence-structure; or, as Hort puts it, 
of 178 words in the Constantinopolitan Creed only 
thirty-three, or less than a fifth, can be positively 
said to be taken from the Nicene. 

The creed is therefore either a new and independ- 
ent one with certain Nicene insertions, or based 
upon some older baptismal creed, edited in a Nicene 
sense — ^probably the latter, since there is no case 
knovm of the composition of a wholly new baptismal 
creed in the fourth or fifth cent^. This hypothe- 
sis is supported by a consideration of two additions 
— the before all worlds ” which fol- 

7 . Modem lows begotten of his Father,” and 

Theory of the '' according to the Scriptures ” 
Origin, after the assertion of the resurrection. 

As to the former, it is well known that 
the Nicene Fathers carefully avoided any limitation 
of time for the generation of the Son by the Father, 
and deliberately omitted these 'words from the 
creed of Eusebius. This attitude was made even 
more rigid by the history of the compromise-for- 
mulas of Antioch and Sirmium; and it is impossible 
to suppose that these very words were with equal 
deliberation added by the bishops at Constantinople, 
when such an action would have been construed as 
a concession to the Semi-Arians. The whole sit- 
uation at the time allows no other explanation than 
that these w’ords w’ere already contained in an 
ancient baptismal creed, revised in a Nicene sense 
(not, of course at Constantinople), and that the 
revisers did not see any necessity for omitting them, 
but were satisfied vith adding the most important 
Nicene watchwords. The words according to 
the Scriptures,” again, had become so suspicious in 
the course of a long controversy that no adherent of 
Nlccea would have thought of inserting them in a 
creed which did not abeady contain them, least of 
all in the Nicene Creed. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the third 
section, which is traditionally supposed to have 
been the especial work of the Council of Constan- 
tinople. It is certain that the ^Macedonians were 
combated at this council; that from it dates their 
definite exclusion from the Church; and that it 
showed no tendency to make the slightest com- 
promise vith them. It is equally certain that the 
dogmatic “ tome ” issued by the council (now un- 
happily lost) expressed the full unity of substance 
between the Holy Ghost and the Father and the 
Son. But the creed, instead of emphasizing this 
unity of substance, contents itself with phrases that 
bear, indeed, a homoousian meaning but do not 
clearly express it — ^phrases which might have 
sufficed against crude Arianism, but would have 
been quite inadequate to combat the energetic 
denials of the homoousia of the Holy Spirit about 
380. The fact that the creed thus contains an evi- 
dently orthodox but not sufficiently definite ex- 
pression on this point brings us again to the theory 
of an ancient baptismal creed which was revised in 
a Nicene and anti-Macedonian sense after 362 and 
some time before 381. Its inclusion in the Ancora- 
ius of Epiphanius, which, it is now plain, can not 
be regard^ as due to a subsequent mterpolation, 
may help to throw light on its actual origin. 

Although the words in which Epiphsmius com- 
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mends the creed to the church of Pamphylia are not 
clear and the text is possibly corrupt in at least one 
place, it is evident that he sets it forth as a creed 
substantially of apostolic and Nicene origin. Now 
the question as to the source from which he received 
it led as long ago as the days of Gerhard Voss to the 
comparison of its w’ording with that of the Jerusalem 
creed; and in modem times Hort has conclusively 
justified the statement that the creed of Constan- 
tinople is nothing but the baptismal symbol of 
Jerusalem increased by the addition of the most 
important Nicene formulas and definitions on the 
Holy Ghost. The whole first section and the second 
down to “ before all worlds ” is identical in both; 
the structure of the second section is that of Jeru- 
salem, with the addition of the Nicene phrases and 
four supplementary expressions — and of these one 
or two may have been in the Jerusalem creed, which 
is only known by reconstruction from Cyril^s cate- 
chetical lectures; the third reads ‘‘ and in one Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter, who spake by the prophets,” 
which words afford a basis for the longer state- 
ment of the Constantinopolitan Creed. 

The latter would therefore be a revision of the old 
Jerusalem creed made between 362 and 373, under 
the influence, there is scarcely a doubt, of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem from 351 to 386. Three of the 
creeds mentioned above as resembling but distinct 
from the Nicene came into being under precisely 
the same circumstances. The creed of Antioch was 
probably a revision of the old baptismal creed of that 
church made, in dependence on the Nicene, by 
Meletius about 373; the Nestorian creed still in 
use was a further revision of the Antiochian creed 
made on the basis of the Nicene about 366, and 
designated as Nicene in its introduction; and that 
laid before the Council of Ephesus by Charisius was 
an ancient creed of Asia Minor, revised in a thoi^ 
oughly orthodox direction in the last third of the 
fourth century. The whole seven creeds belong to 
this class, in fact, may for more than one reason be 
attributed to the period just named, which wit- 
nessed much activity in the formulation of baptis- 
mal creeds in the East. 

m. History of its Acceptance: How it came to 
be designated as “ of Constantinople,” and to enjoy 
ecumenical authority, is a more difficult question. 
The Council of Constantinople did not acquire this 
authority in the East until the middle of the fifth 
century, in the West from seventy to a hundred 
years later. The patriarchate of Constantinople 
attained supremacy in the East in 451, after which 
it had every reason for exalting the 

I. Accept- authority of the council held in that 

ance in city in 381 as equal with the Nicene. 
the West The Monophysite churches held back 
for twenty years from acknowledging 
these claims, and they were not conceded in the 
West for nearly a century, not, in fact, until the 
dependence of the popes upon the Byzantine em- 
perors brought about a tacit acceptance of the 
Council of Constantinople and its decrees. 
VigiJius (538-555) is apparently the first to call it 
ecumenical; but possibly before his pontificate the 
creed in a Latin version was appended to the first 
three canons of Constantinople in the collection of 


Dionysius Exiguus, though he does not affirm the 
ecumenicity of the council. Gregory the Great, 
who took up the sorry inheritance of the Byzantine 
period, puts the four great councils, including that 
of Constantinople, on a level with the four Gospels. 
While the reverent reception of the creed in the 
West can not be clearly shown before the middle 
third of the sixth century", it increased with remark- 
able rapidity, once the formula was regarded as the 
production of a council now recognized as ecumen- 
ical, and had been raised to the ranli of a baptismal 
creed by the Roman and Spanish churches, partly 
owing to the need of a strong defense against VL^i- 
gothic Arianism. The addition of the word Fili- 
oque took place in 5S9 — so soon after the reception 
of the Creed in the West that it is almost possible 
to defend it as, for the West, no innovation. After 
the creed had once taken its position as a baptismal 
S 3 rmbol in the most important Western provinces, 
and the legislation of Justinian had stamped it as 
authoritative there also, there was little chance of 
any question being raised as to its origin or sanc- 
tion, and it retained its place in the mass and other 
solemn functions as of equal validity with the 
Apostles’, and under the name of the Nicene. The 
Council of Trent solemnly reaffirmed it, and the 
Reformers (though Calvin for a time was inclined 
to criticize it) accepted it as Nicene and approved 
its teaching. 

Its reception in the West shows that soon after 
500 it must have passed in at least a part of the 
East as a Constantinopolitan revision 

2 . Accept- of the Nicene creed. The process of 
ance in its enforcement as such must have 
the East, begun shortly before 450 and been 

completed about 500. It has been 
maintained that its presence in the acts of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon is due to an interpolation; but 
there are several strong reasons against the accept- 
ance of this view. 

It is at least plausible to suppose that Cyril, whose 
orthodoxy was questioned by some, presented to the 
council his revised Jerusalem creed as a guaranty 
of his soundness; that it was approved 

3 . Theory by the council, and included in their 
as to Man- acts, just as that of Eusebius was by 

ner of the Council of Niesea, that of Charisius 
Sanction, by the Council of Ephesus, and that 
of Hosius by the Council of Sardica, 
When, at a later period, the need was felt in Con- 
stantinople of an expansion of the Nicene Creed, 
and it was sought for in the acts of the council, this 
confession was discovered, which offered a com- 
pletion of the third section capable of a homoousian 
construction and valuable formulas in the second 
section. It was comparatively easy, then, when 
the council began to be received as ecumenical, to 
give out what purported to be its ecumenical creed 
as a completion of the Nicene, and to secure legisla- 
tive and liturgical sanction for it, though not with- 
out opposition, which finally died out only in tlie 
sixth century. 

The Constantinopolitan Creed is therefore, like 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene, in one sense of the 
word apocrjrphaL” It is both older and later 
than the council whose name it bears — older in its 
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original source, later in its reception. The his- 
torical exposition of its text must rest largely 
upon the writings of Cyril and Atha- 
4 . Con- nasius, which will sometimes alter the 
elusion, conception of its meaning. The Fathers 
who received it from the second half 
of the fifth century as ecumenical did so because 
they knew how to employ its testimony against 
Apollinaris, Nestorius, and Eutyches. Thus also 
the statements as to the Holy Ghost must be ac- 
cepted in the strictest homoousian sense, though 
their wording does not necessarily involve this; and 
the phrase proceeding from the Father,’' his- 
torically considered, is an attempt not to answer 
the question as to the origin of the Spirit, but to 
condemn the Arian assertion that the Spirit was 
subordinate to and a product of the Son, by refer- 
ring his origin directly to the Father, the primal 
radix of the Godhead. (Adolf Rar-nack.) 

Bibliogra-PHy: For a full list of the older literature con- 
sult: E. Ivollner, SymbolUz aller chrisilichen Confessionen, 
i. 1 sqq., 2S-o2, Hamburg, 1837. Consult: W. W. Har- 
ney, HisL and Theology of the Three Creeds, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1854; C. A. Heurtley, Harmonia Symbolica, Oxford, 
1S5S; idem, History of the Earlier Formularies of Faith, 
London, 1S92; A. P. Forbes, Short Expositioii of the Ni- 
cene Creeds ib. 1806; G. A. Swainson, Nicene and Apos- 
tles’ Creeds, ib. 1S75; F. J, A. Hort, Two Dissertations, II. 
on die Comiantinopolitan Creed, ib. 1870; J. R. Lumby, 
Hist, of the Creeds, ib. ISSO; F. Katteiibusch, Lehrhuch 
der vergldchenden Konfeasionskunde, vol. i., Freiburg, 
1892; G. B. Howard, The Canons of the Primitive Church; 
with the Creeds of Nicasa and Constantinople, London, 
1896; J. J. Lias, The Nicene Creed; a Manual, ib. 1897; 
Harnack, Dogma, iii. 209-210, iv. 95 sqq., passim, v. 302- 
303, vii. passim; F, Kimze, Das nicanisch-konstanfi- 
nopolifanische Symbol, Leipsic, 1898; T. H. Bindley', 
(Ecumenical Documents of the Faith, London, 1899; W. 
Schmidt, in NKZ, 1899, pp. 935 sqq.; 0. Callow, Hist of 
Origin and Development of Creeds, London, ISCG; A. G. 
Mortimer, The Creeds: Historical . . • . Exposition of 
the .. . Nicene . . . Creed, ib. 1902; Neander, Chris- 
tian Church, ii. 415 sqq., iii. 554 sqq.; Schaff, Creeds, i. 
12-34 (history), ii. 57-61 (text); idem, Christian Church, 
iii, 687-6S9. Consult also: P. Caspar!, in Zeitachrift fur 
luiherische Theologie, 1S57, pp. 634 sqq.; Hefele, Con- 
ciliengeschichte, ii. passim, Eng, transl,, ii. 379 sqq., et 
passim. 

C01NSUBSTA5TIATI0N : A technical term de- 
noting the Lutheran view of the elements of the 
Lord's Supper, in contradistinction from the Ro- 
man Catholic view — ^transubstantiation. Accord- 
ing to the Roman doctrine, the bread and the wine 
are by the consecration transformed into the flesh 
and blood of Christ; 'while, according to the Lu- 
theran doctrine, the bread and wine remain bread 
and wine; though, after the consecration, the real 
flesh and blood of Christ coexist in and with the 
natural elements, just as a heated iron bar still re- 
mains an iron bar, though a new element, heat, has 
come to coexist in and with it — an illustration which 
Luther himself used in his letter to Henry VIII. 
Lutheran theologians repudiate the popular term 
consubstantiation," in the sense of a permanent 
connection of the elements with the body and blood 
of Christ, confining this connection to the act of 
the communion. See Teansubstanhation. 

CONTARIKI, GASPARO; Italian 

cardinal; b. at Vem'ce Oct, 16, 1483, d. at Bologne 
Aug. 24, 1542. After a thorough scientific and 
philosophical training, he began his career in the . 


ser^dee of his native city. In 1521 he was the 
Republic’s ambassador to Charles V. He accom- 
panied Charles to Spain, later, after the sack of 
Rome, he assisted in reconciling the emperor and 
Clement VII., also the emperor and the Republic of 
Bologna. His accomplislunents, but still more his 
mild resoluteness and blameless character, made 
him everywhere respected. One of the fruits of his 
diplomatic activity is Lis De mngistratihiis ct repiih- 
lica Venetornm. In 1535 Paul HI. une:rpeciedly 
made the secular diplomat a cardinal in order to 
bind an able man of evangelical disjjosition to the 
Roman interests. Contarini accepted, but in his 
new position did not exliibit his former independ- 
ence. The disposition which Ranke (Popes, i. 
118) calls ''the collected product of all his higher 
facilities ” governed liis action also in the now field. 
At first everything seemed to w^ork well. In 1536 
Paul III. appointed a commission to devise ways 
for a reformation. The evangelical movement had 
made such progress in Italy that something had to 
bo done, and it seemed best that the most influen- 
tial be the agents. The decision was a bold one; 
Paul III., however, received favorably Contarini’s 
Consilium de emendanda ecclesia, but it remained 
a dead letter, and his successor Paul IV., once a 
member on the commission, in 1539 put it on the 
Index, a deed which still embarrasses Catholic his- 
torians. What Contarini had to do with it is 
shown by his letters to the pope in wdiich he com- 
plained of the schism in the church, of simony and 
flattery in the papal court, but above all of papal 
tyranny. But he came a century too lute. Con- 
tarini in a letter to his friend Cardinal Pole [dated 
Nov. 11 , 1538] says that his hopes had been 'vi’-akened 
anew by the pope’s attitude. He and his friends 
thought that all w’ould have been done when the 
abuses in churchly life had been put away. This 
w^as the judgment of a diplomat of noble and virtu- 
ous nature, reared on the best fruits of antiquity 
and refined through the Gospel, urged on by a 
desire for peace and unfettered by dogmatic for- 
mulas. But he w'as soon to see the other side. In 
the year 1541 he was papal delegate at the diet and 
religious debate at Ratisbon. There everytliing 
■vs'as unfavorable; the Catholic states were bitter, 
the Evangelicals were distant. Contarini’s in- 
structions though apparently free w’erc full of papal 
resen’’ations. But the papd party had gladly sent 
him, thinking that through him a union in doctrine 
could be brought about, wliilc the interest of Rome 
could be attended to later. Though the princes 
stood aloof, the theologians and the emperor 'were 
for peace, so the main articles were put forth in a 
formula, Evangelical in thought and Catholic in 
expression. The papal legate had revised the 
Catholic proposal and assented to the formula 
agreed upon. All gave their approval, even Bek, 
though he later regretted it. This did little good, 
for the Protestants could see in it only Roman cun- 
ning; at home the cardinal fared still 'worse. His 
own position is shown in a treatise on justifleation, 
composed at Ratisbon, which in essential points is 
Evangelical, differing only in the omission of the 
negative side and in being interwoven 'with the 
teaching of Aquinas. Meanwhile the papal policy 
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liad changed, and Coiitarini was compelled to fol- 
low Ills leader. He advised the emperor, after the 
conference had broken up, not to renew it, but to 
submit everything to the pope. In a second de- 
cision he is even more ultramontane. It is not 
difficult to reconcile this course of action with his 
character, for from the beginning Luther repelled 
him as did the popular movement in Germany. 
He lived in the belief that a reformation should 
begin at the head, and his birth, education, and 
diplomatic career made him view the question 
rather from the point of polity than of doctrine, 
and consequently he was veiling to mediate here. 
But the negative side, wliich had produced the 
schism, remained unintelligible to him, he could con- 
cede only the marriage of the clergy and commu- 
nion in both elements. Meanwhile Rome had drifted 
further into reaction, and he died while legate at 
Bologna, at a time when the Inquisition had driven 
many of liis friends and fellows in conviction into 
exile. He was happily spared a decision which 
perhaps would have been too hard for Mm, and so he 
could leave beMnd him the character of a man who 

knew the truth and willed the good. ^ 

(T. Brieger.) 

Biblioorapht: The two earlier lives are the Vita Contarini 
by Giovanni della Casa, in Vitce aelectorum aliquot viro~ 
rum, pp. 154-186, London, 1704, and L. Beccadilli, Vita 
del Cardinale 0. Contanui, latest issue, Venice, 1827. 
Consult: T, Brieger, G, Contarini und das Regenshurger 
Concordiemoerk dcs Jahrea 15 Ul, Gotha, 1870; Die Corre- 
spondenz dea . . . Contarini . . . ISUl, ed. L. Pastor, 
Miinster, 1880; F. Dittrich, Regeaten und Brief e dea 
tarini, Braunsberg, 1881; idem, Gaaparo Con- 

tarini, eine Monographie, ib. i885; Ranke, Popes, i. 111- 
128, 160, iii., no. IS. 

CONVENTICLE (Lat. conventiculum): In the 
primitive church any meeting for the sake of relig- 
ious worsMp; since the time of Charles II., applied 
in English only to the meetings of the dissenters 
from the Church, of England. 

CONVENTICLE ACT: An act passed by the 
Cavalier Parliament of Charles II. in 1664, re- 
enacted \\ith less severity in 1670, and repealed by 
the Toleration Act of 1689. By its provisions the 
attendance of more than five persons outside of one 
family at meetings for religious rites other than 
those of the Established Church w^as punished by 
three months^ imprisonment for the first offense, 
six months for the second, and for the third the 
alternative of transportation to the American 
plantations for seven years, under pain of death for 
a return before the expiration of that period, or a 
fine of a hundred pounds. Elizabeth had passed a 
similar act in 1593; but that of 1664 was more 
significant and more burdensome, as part of the 
systematic repression of non-conformity sometimes 
known as the Clarendon Code, including also the 
Corporation, Uniformity, and Five Mile Acts (qq.v.; 
1661-65), which broke forever the pretensions of 
Puritanism to political supremacy and confined 
its sphere to the middle and lower classes. These 
acts were administered with cruel zeal, the justices 
of the peace, restored Cavalier squires, being 
bitter foes of dissent 

Bibuographt: The text of the Second Conventicle Act 
(1670) is given in Gee and Hardy, Documents, pp. 628- 
632. Consult D. Neal, Hiatorv of the PyHtans, part iv., 
chaps. 7-8, Am. ed., ii. 261 sqq., New York, 1844, 


CONVERSE, JAMES BOOTH: Presbyterian; 
b. at Philadelphia Apr. 8, 1844. He was gradu- 
ated at Princeton (B.A., 1865) and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Va. (1SG9), and was pastor 1869- 
1S71 and editor of the Chriistian Observer 1872-79. 
He then returned to the active ministry and was 
an evangelist for two years, after which he held a 
regular charge until 1887, again becoming an evan- 
gelist in 1888, while from 1890 to 1895 he was edi- 
tor of the Christian Patriot (Morristown, Tenn,). 
In theology he is a Calvinistic Presbyterian, and 
also holds that the teachings of the Jlosaic law 
upon economic problems were intended and are 
sufficient to banish poverty from the earth. He 
advocates the doctrine that the authority of Christ 
and the Bible should be recognized by all patriots 
and Christians as supreme in civil affairs. He has 
written A Summer Vacation Abroad (Louisville, 
Ky., 1878); The Bible and Land (a single-tax book; 
Morristown, Tenn., 1889); and TJncle Sam^s Bible, 
or, Bible Teachings about Politics (CMcago, 1899). 

CONVERSION. 

Exegetical Basis of the Doctrine (§1). 

History of the Doctrine (§2). 

Dogmatic Expression of the Doctrine (§ 3). 

Conversion (Lat. conversio, Ck. epistrophe, the 
noun only in Acts xv. 3) denotes both the act in 
which man turns again to God and the divine ac- 
tivity by virtue of wMch this talces place. Dog- 
maticians differentiate the latter, as conversio 
iransitiva, from the former, the conversio intransir 
tiva. 

The New Testament terms which express the 
idea of conversion are epistrephein and metanoein 
or metanoia (cf. Acts iii. 19, xxvi. 20). The cor- 
responding term in the Old Testament is shvbh 
(e.g., Isa. i. 27, x. 21; Jer. iii. 12, 14, 22; II Chron. 
vi. 24). In New Testament usage the word epi- 
strephein as a rule denotes the deed by which a per- 
son turns from idols, or evil, to God (Acts xiv. 15, 
cf. XV. 19, xx\n. 18, 20; I Thess. i. 9; I Sam. vii. 
3); or to the Lord (Acts ix. 35; II Cor. iii. 16; cf. 
also I Pet. ii. 25). In the same sense the expres- 
sion is used absolutely (Luke xxii. 32; Acts xxviii. 
27). According to Acts the conversion is effected 
through the preaching of the Gospel; 
I, Exeget- it consists in man's turning away from 
ical Basis darkness and evil and toward God. If 
of the in the passages cited the word epistre- 
Doctrine, phein is used in an intransitive sense, 
in Luke L 16, James v. 19-20, it is 
tised transitively with respect to man; whereas 
I Pet. ii. 26 is probably to be understood in a 
passive sense, fl epistrephein denotes more the 
change of the religious tendency, metanoein and 
metanoia denote rather the change of the ethical 
disposition (Acts viii. 22). It is the giring up of 
the sinful disposition (Rev. ii. 21) as well as the 
giving up of evil conduct (Rev. ii. 6, 16, 22, iii. 3, 
19, ix. 20-21, xvi. 11; Heb. vi. 1, 6; II Cor. xiil 
21; 11 Pet. iii. 9; Matt. xi. 20-21, xii. 41; Luke 
XV. 7, 10, V. 32, xvi. 30). On the other hand, the 
positive side of the new disposition is emphasized. 
The call to repentance aims at a confession of sin 
and a new moral life (Matt. iii. 2, 6, 8, 10; Mark 
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i. 15; Luke xiii. 3, 6; II Tim. ii. 25; Acts xvii. 
30; Helj. xii. 17; Rev. xvi. 9), which shows itseK 
in new moral w^orks (Matt. iii. 8; Acts xxvi. 20) 
and secures for man salvation and forgiveness of 
sin (II Cor. vii. 10; Luke xxiv. 47; Acts viii. 22, 
xi. 18). The term metanoein when combined \nth 
pistis denotes the whole new life of the Christian, 
as in Mark i. 15; cf. Heb. vi. 1; Acts xx. 21. The 
metanoia is expected of man and is enjoined upon 
him (Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17; Mark vi. 12), But it is 
just as certain that God works repentance in man 
(Acts xi. 18, V. 31; Rom. ii. 4; II Tim. ii. 25). 

It is here that the real problem of the concep- 
tion lies. On the one hand it is required of man 
that he should turn toward God, and on the other 
hand it is said that God produces this turn. The 
problem is stated sha^ly in Phil. ii. 12-13: '' Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling: 
for it is God that worketh in you both to will and 
to do.'^ This was not in the first instance re- 
garded as a problem by the Church; one could just 
as easily expect everything of the free will of man 
as speak of his being sunk in sin and death. The 
Greek Church never overcame this lack of clear- 
ness. Man begins to do good, and somehow God 
helps him to the goal: “ For it is ours to choose 
and to will; but God^s to complete and to bring 
to an end (Chrysostom, In Heb. horn., xii.; cf. 
R. Seeberg, DogmengescMchte, i., Erlangen, 1895, 
256, 238 sqq.). In the West Augustine undertook 
a solution in connection with his doc- 
2 . History trines of original sin and predestina- 
ofthe tion. Man dead in sin is converted 

Doctrine, to the good, provided this is predes- 
tinated. The divine virtus leads the 
human will indeclinabiUter et inmperahiliter, so that 
it becomes a new will {De corrupt, et grat.f xii. 38; 
cf. Seeberg, ut sup., 274 sqq.). In the Middle Ages 
man^s own work was strongly emphasized. Such 
theories under the influence of the later Nominal- 
ism rose to Pelagianism (cf. Seeberg, ii. 186). Over 
against this the Reformation again emphasized 
the inability of man to choose the good, and re- 
demption sola gratia. The Holy Spirit effects con- 
version. He begets in man the “ new spiritual 
motives,” the regeneratio and renovatio. The hu- 
man will is only subjectum convertendum ; it 
does nothing but only suffers, it is purely passive.” 
The conversion, however, is mediated by the 
“ preaching and hearing of the word,” that is, it 
is not effected without a movement on the part of 
the subject. Inasmuch, however, as man is man, 
the change can not take place in the manner in 
which a statue is cut out of stone or in any similar 
way, but the passivity that characterizes the act 
of reception goes over, as soon as {quam primum) 
the Holy Spirit has effectually taken hold of the 
heart, into the activity of a synergy, which, how- 
ever, acts only by virtue of the newly received 
powers. The servum arhitrium becomes the libera- 
turn arhibriuin, and by virtue of this man can take 
hold of the good and under the continuous opera- 
tion of the Spirit persevere therein. The moment 
in which the Holy Spirit effectually takes hold of 
the heart is, according to the Formula of Concord, 
the moment of conversion. But when this takes 


place the new life with its cooperation is also pres- 
ent. Even where there is a minimum of faith, 
prayer, longing for salvation, the conversio has 
taken place. Similarly, the old Lutheran dogma- 
ticians; the will of man cooperates in conversion 

because God first comes to us in the word and 
divine influence moving and impelling the will. 
But after this impulse has been divinely given, the 
human will is not purely passive, but, moved and 
helped by the Holy Spirit, does not resist, but as- 
sents and becomes a fellow worker with God ” 
(Chemnitz, Loci, i. 199; cf. H. Schmid, Die Dog- 
matih der evangeliscJirlutherischen Kirche, Giitersloh, 
1893, 335-336, 340 sqq.). 

According to the conception in the Scriptures 
and the Evangelical understanding of grace, the 
dogmatic conception may be framed 
3 * Dogmatic as follows: God frees man from the 

Expression old tendency through the personal 
of the operation of the Holy Spirit. When 

Doctrine, the spirit makes man feel the reality 
of his effectual presence and of the 
new aims thus brought home to man^s conscious- 
ness, man is inwardly made free to let God influ- 
ence him and to place his life in the service of God. 
But this last act can happen only when man him- 
self experiences God and gives himself with full 
purpose to God. The divine influence of grace, 
therefore, gives man the ability to lead a new life, 
but this new life is not realized concretely in any 
other way than in acts of the soul. The conversio 
transitiva is therefore the cause of the conversio in- 
transitiva. At the same time the conversion may 
be defined, on the one hand, as the following of 
the new tendency for the first time ; and, on the other 
hand, we may use the term to designate that entire 
complex of inner experiences and transactions 
which denotes the basis of our Christian estate. 

R. Seeberg. 

The new study of the psychology of religion has 
directed attention afresh to the subject of conver- 
sion and also thrown much light on it, both as an 
adolescent and as an adult phenomenon. This in- 
quiry has disclosed the following results: (1) Ado- 
lescent conversion is incidental to the flowering time 
of childhood and youth, during the years — ^between 
fourteen and seventeen — of greatest susceptibility 
and awakening, in which the soul begins to be con- 
scious of those relations in which personality is 
realized. The preliminary symptoms are various, 
such as haunting introspection, harassing doubts, 
feeling of depression and of imperfection, conviction 
of sin, fear of death, and longing for the infinite. It 
is thus the awakening of the person to spiritual 
realities. (2) As an adult phenomenon regarded 
as a single act, in religious experience conversion is 
repudiation of sin and surrender of self to God in 
Christ; as an ethical fact, it is identification of self 
with one^s individual and social ideal; as a psychical 
act, the hitherto more or less dissociated activities 
of the self are unified in an emotional experience. 
The two types of conversion are the volitional — one 
strives to become a new man — ^and the self-surrender 
type in which effort either for or against the new 
life gives place to an invasion from the subliminal 
region in which after a longer or shorter incubation 
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one suddenly and freely identifies hinaself witH God. 
Such sudden experiences are due in part to a pro- 
nounced sensibility with tendency to automatisms 
and suggestibility of the passive type. The change 
is often accompanied with a greater or less degree of 
emotional and physical disturbance. (3) Conver- 
sion as a gradual experience is more commonly true 
of those in whom the rational or volitional powers 
predominate: the judgment is progressively con- 
vinced, and the will is as the judgment. These 
various types of conversion are primarily not of re- 
ligious, but of psychological significance. The essen- 
tial reality is the beginning of an identification with 
God and with the ideal unity of personal beings. 
The action of the spirit of God is presupposed. The 
literature of the subject is growing, and the fol- 
lowing works may be consulted: E. D. Starbuck, 
Psychology of Religion, New York, 1899; G. A. Coe, 
The Spiritual Life, ib. 1900; idem, Education in 
Religion and Morals, ib. 1904; W. James, Varir 
eties of Religious Experience, pp. 189-258, ib. 1902; 
J. B. Pratt, Psychology of Religious Belief, pp. 191- 
261, ib. 1907; Leuba, in American Journal of 
Psychology, vii (1896), 309 sqq.; G. S. HaU, Ado- 
lescence, New York, 1904. C. A. B. 

CONVOCATION: In the Church of England, a 
deliberative assembly of the bishops and clergy of 
each province under their respective metropolitans 
for the discussion of ecclesiastical affairs. In the 
plan devised by Edward I. for a national assembly 
(1283), the clerical estate was to be represented by 
its proctors as were the counties by their knights 
and the towns by their burgesses. But the clergy 
preferred to be an estate apart, taxing itself sep- 
arately. It was brought completely under royal 
control by Henry VIII. in 1635, Cromwell, a lay- 
man, presiding for the king as vicai>generai. The 
privilege of taxing itself was definitely taken from 
the clerical order in 1664 and settled in the House 
of Commons, in which clergymen were not allowed 
to sit, though they were in a sense represented by 
the bishops in the House of Lords. Convocation 
continued to exist until the attacks of the High- 
church and Tory parsons on the liberal bishops 
came to a head in the Bangorian controversy (see 
Hoadlt, Benjamin), when the Convocation of 
Canterbury was prorogued in 1717, and the license 
of the crown necessary to enable it to proceed to 
business was no longer granted. It met from time 
to time as a matter of form, but its life was prac- 
tically dormant until in the middle of the nine- 
teenth centmy a movement was set on foot by 
Bishop Wilberforce and Bishop Phillpotts of Exe- 
ter for its revival. Its recovery of deliberative pow- 
ers took place in 1861, since which time it has met 
regularly, concurrently with the sessions of Par- 
liament, to discuss and advise on ecclesiastical 
affairs, though shorn of its ancient powers. It con- 
sists of two houses, the upper containing the bishops 
of the province, the lower the deans, archdeacons, 
and representatives of the cathedral and parochial 
clergy; the archbishop presides in the upper house, 
an elected prolocutor in the lower. In recent years 
a house of laymen has also been created, which, 
though not technically a part of Convocation, ex- 


ercises by its debates a concurrent influence. The 
term convocation is applied in some dioceses of the 
American Episcopal Church to the annual legisla- 
tive assembly, and more frequently to gatherings 
of clergy and laity, usually for missionary purposes. 
Bibliography: J. H. Blunt, DicUonary of Doctrinal and 
Historical Theology^ pp. 152-158, London, 1870 (a sum- 
mary of the history); J. Overall, The Convocation Book of 
1606^ commonly call^ Bishop OveralVs Convocation Book^ 
in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology^ Oxford, 1844; 
W. Kennet, A Compleat Hist, of Convocations, 1866-1689, 
London, 1730; T. H. Fellows, Convocation: its Origin, 
Progress and Authority, ib. 1852; T. Lathbury, Hist, of 
the Convocation of the Church of England, ib. 18^. 

CONVULSIONISTS. See Jansen, Cohneltcts, 
Jansenism. 

CONWAY, MONCURE DANIEL:” Liberal; b. at 
Middleton Farm, Stafford Co., Va., Mar. 17, 1832; 
d. in Paris Nov. 15, 1907. Educated at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa. (B.A., 1849), and Harvard 
Divinity School (B.D., 1854), after having studied 
law (1849-50). He was fiist a minister of the 
Methodist Church in Maryland (1850-53), then 
of the Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C. 
(1854-67), the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, Cincinnati, 0. (1857-62), and the South 
Place Chapel, London (1863-85 and 1892-97). 

Conway was active in the movement for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, a fact which compelled him 
to retire from Washington, and subsequently led 
him to go to England to explain the attitude of 
the North in the Civil War. He edited the Dial at 
Cincinnati and later the Boston Commonwealth; 
while in London he was on the staff of the Daily 
News and the Pall Mall Gazette. He edited many 
works of English literature, of which the most 
noteworthy are The Sacred Anthology (New York, 
1876) and The Writings of Thomas Paine (4 vols., 
1894-95), and produced many books, of which 
these having religious interest may be mentioned: 
Tracts for To-Day (Cinciunati, O., 1857); The 
Earthward Pilgrimage (New York, 1870); Idols 
and Ideals (1877); Demonology and Deoil Lore (2 
vols., 1879); The Wandering Jew (1881); Thomas 
Carlyle (1881); Emerson, at Home and Abroad (Bos- 
ton, 1883); FareweU Discourses (1884); lAfe of 
Th^as Paine (2 vols., 1892); Solomon and Solo- 
monic Literature (Chicago, 1890); Autobiography 
(2 vols., New York, 1904); and My Journey to 
the Wise Men of the East (Boston, 1906). 

CONWELL, RUSSELL HERMAN: Baptist; b. 
at Worthington, Mass., Feb. 15, 1842. He entered 
the law school at Yale in 1860, but interrupted his 
studies on the outbreak of the Civil War and served 
in the Union Army as captain of infantry, being 
promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1865. He then re- 
sumed his studies at Albany University (B.A., 
1866), practised law in Minneapolis 1865-67, and 
was immigration agent of Minnesota to Germany 

1867- 68. He was foreign correspondent of the 
New York Tribune and the Boston Traveler in 

1868- 70, and after his return to the United States 
practised law in Boston until 1879. He was or- 
dained to the Baptist ministiy in 1879 and for ten 
years (1881-91) was pastor of Grace Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, and since 1891 of the Baptist Temple 
there. In 1888 he founded Temple College, of 
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whicli he has since been president, and two years 
later established the Samaritan Hospital. He has 
written biographies of President Hayes (1876), 
Bayard Taylor (1879), President Garfield (1881), 
Joshua Gianavello (1884), James G. Blaine (1886), 
Charles H. Spurgeon (1892), and other volumes. 

COITYBEARE, FREDERICK CORNWALLIS; 
Church of England layman; b. at Kew in the year 
1856. He was educated at University College, Ox- 
ford (M.A., 1883), where he became fellow and 
prelector in 1881. He is particularly noted for his 
attainments in Armenian, and is a member of the 
Venetian Armenian Academy. In 1903 he was 
elected a fellow of the British Academy. His wri- 
tings embrace: A Collation with the Ancient Arme- 
nian Yersi/yns of the Greek Texts of Aristotle^ s Cate- 
gories j etc. (London, 1892); The Apology and Acts 
of Apolhnkis mid Other Monuments of Early Chris- 
tianity (1894; 2d ed., The Armenian Apology and 
Acts of Apollonius, 1896); Philo about the Contem- 
plative Life, or, the Fourth Book of the Treatise Con- 
cerning Virtim (Oxford, 1895); The Key of Truth, 
a Manual of the Paulidan Church of Armenia, the 
Armenian Text edited and translated (1898); The 
Story of Ahikar, from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenianj 
Ethiopic, Greek and Slavonic Versions (1898); The 
Dialogues of Athanasius and Zachceus and of Timothy 
and Aquila (1898); The Dreyfus Case (London, 
1898); Roman Catholicism as a Factor in European 
Politics (1901); Riiuale Armenorum {Q'sdovd, 1905); 
and Old Armenian Texts of Revelation (1906). 

CONYBEARE, JOHN: Bishop of Bristol; b. at 
Pinhoe, near Exeter, Jan. 31, 1692; d. at Bath 
July 13, 1755. He studied at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford (fellow, 1711; B.A., 1713; proctor, 1725; B.D., 
1728; D.D., 1729); became rector of Exeter 1730, 
dean of Christ Church 1733, and bishop of Bristol 
1750. He was a popular preacher, reformed many 
abuses as rector of Exeter, and was an energetic 
dean. His most important publication was A 
Defence of Revealed Religion against the Exceptions 
of a late Writer (London, 1732), which was pro- 
nounced one of the four ablest books (the other 
three by James Foster, John Leland, and Simon 
Browne) written in reply to TindaPs Christianity 
as Old as the Creation (1730). Two volumes of his 
Sermons were published at London, 1757. 
Bibliography: J, Leland, View of the Deistical Writers, S 

vols., London, 1754-56; DNB, xii, 60-61, 

CONYBEARE, WILLIAM JOHN: Church of 
England; b. Aug. 1, 1815, eldest son of William 
Daniel Conybeare; d, at Weybridge (on the Thames, 
20 m. s.w. of London), Surrey, July 22, 1857. He 
was student and fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (B.A., 1837; M.A., 1840); was first princi- 
pal of Liverpool Collegiate Institute 1842-48; 
vicar of Axminster, Devonshire (succeeding his 
father), 1848-54. He is best known for his work 
upon the Life and Epistles of St Paul in collabora- 
tion with J, S. Howson (2 vols., London, 1852; 
2d ed., revised, 1856; many other editions); of the 
twenty-eight chapters of this work Mr. Conybeare 
contributed nine, including the speeches and letters 
of Paul, all of which he translated and annotated. 
A volume of his Sermons Preached in the Chapel 


Royal, Whitehall, appeared in 1844, and his contri- 
butions to the Edinburgh Review were reprinted 
with additions under the title Essays, Ecclesiastical 
and Social in 1855. He also published a novel, 
Perversion, or the Causes and Consequences of In- 
fidelity (3 vols., 1856). 

COOK, CHARLES : The father of Methodism in 
France and Switzerland; b. in London May 31, 
1787; d. at Lausanne Feb. 21, 1858. He entered 
the Wesleyan ministry in 1817 and the next year 
went to France, where he was indefatigable in 
labor, and it was largely through his agency that 
there was a revival of religion among French Prot- 
estants under the Restoration. Merle d'Aubigne 
said of him: The work which John Wesley did' 
in the British kingdom, Charles Cook did upon the 
Continent, except that it was not so extensive.” 
He organized numerous small societies, which either 
joined the Reformed Church or continued inde- 
pendent. A controversy with C^sar Malan upon 
the doctrine of predestination led to the publica- 
tion of his most important work, L* Amour de Dieu 
pour tous lea hommes. 

Bibliography: Vie de Charles Cook by his son, J. P. Cook, 

Paris, 1862. 

COOK, EMILE FRANCIS: French Methodist; 
b. at Niort (34 m. e.n.e. of La Rochelle) 1830, son 
of Charles Cook (q.v.); d. at Hydres (12 m. e. of 
Toulon) Jan. 29, 1874. He was educated in Lau- 
sanne and the Wesleyan institutions in England; 
ordained in 1854; and in 1866 came to Paris to be 
pastor of the Wesleyan Congregation there. He 
came to America as delegate to the General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance held in New 
York Oct. 2-12, 1873, and escaped shipwreck in the 
ill-fated Ville du Havre (Nov. 22, 1873), only to die 
shortly after on land. 

Bibliography: L. S. Houghton, Faithful to the End; . . . 

Emile Cook’s Life, Philadelphia^ 1881. 

COOK, FREDERIC CHARLES : Church of Eng- 
land; b. at Milbrook Dec. 1, 1804; d. at Exeter 
Jime 22, 1889. He studied at St. John's College, 
Cambridge (B.A., 1831; M.A., 1844), and at Bonn; 
was ord^ed 1839; was inspector of schools; preb- 
endary of St. Paul's 1856-65; preacher at Lin- 
coln's Inn 1860-80; prebendary in Lincoln cathe- 
dral 1861-64. He became chaplain in ordinary 
to the Queen 1857; canon residentiary of Exeter 
1864; chaplain to the bishop of London 1869; 
precentor of Exeter 1872. He was a learned Bib- 
lical scholar and a remarkable linguist, acquainted, 
it is said, with fifty-two languages. His most im- 
portant work was done for Th>e Speaker's Commen- 
tary (10 vols., London, 1871-82), which was planned 
in 1864 to refute the theories advanced by Bishop 
Colenso and modem critics; Canon Cook was chosen 
editor in chief and, in addition to his work as edi- 
tor, wrote personally the introductions to Exodus, 
the Psalms, and the Acts, the entire commentary 
on Job, Habakkuk, Mark, Luke, and I Peter, and 
part of that on Exodus, the Psalms, and Matthew. 
He criticized severely the work of the New Testa- 
ment revisers in The Revised Version of the First 
Three Gospels Considered in vts Bearings upon the 
Record of our Lord’s Words ahd of Incidents in his 
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Life (1882) and in Deliver Us from Evil (1883). 
His last works were The Origins of Religion and 
Language (1884) and Letters Addressed to the Rev, 
H, Mace and the Rev. J. Earle (1885), in which he 
argued for the unity of language and a primitive 
divine revelation to man. 

COOK, (FLAVIUS) JOSEPH(US): Congrega- 
tionalist; b. at Ticonderoga, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1838; 
d. there June 25, 1901. He entered Yale in 1858 
but left owing to ill health in junior year; was 
graduated at Harvard 1865, and at Andover The- 
ological Seminary 1868; was resident licentiate at 
Andover 1868-70; acting pastor of the First (Con- 
gregational) Church, Lynn, Mass., 1870-71; studied 
and traveled in Europe 1871-73. He w^as never 
ordained. His reputation, which was world-wide, 
was that of lecturer upon the relation of religion 
and science. His knowledge of theology was con- 
siderable, but his claim to speak for science would 
be disputed. From 1874 to 1895 he spoke each 
Monday morning during a portion of the year, for 
years in succession, in Tremont Temple in Boston 
upon his general topic, with a “ prelude on current 
events.” He also lectured elsewhere, and, indeed, 
during 1880 to 1883 went round the world on a 
lecturing tour. His conservatism was most pro- 
nounced and his dogmatism also. He was im- 
mensely popular, and really was astonishingly well 
informed. As a public speaker he w^as always vehe- 
ment, but not always easily intelligible. His Mon- 
day lectures were first printed in the newspapers 
as stenographically reported, then revised and com- 
prised in three volumes: Biology (Boston, 1877), in 
opposition to the materialistic, but not the theistic 
theory of evolution ” ; Transcendentalism (1877) 
and Orthodoxy (1878), a discussion of the views of 
Theodore Parker; Conscience (1879) ; Heredity (1879); 
Marriage (1879); Labor (1880); Socialism (1880). 
To these were afterward added Occiderd (1884); 
Orient (1886); Current Religious Perils {18S8>). He 
established a religious monthly, Our Day, in 1888. 

C00E:E, GEORGE ALBERT: Church of Eng- 
land; b. in London Nov. 26, 1865, was scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford (B.A., 1888); curate of 
Headington, 1889-90; scholar and Hebrew lec- 
turer of St. John's College, Oxford, 1889-92; chap- 
lain of Magdalen College, Oxford, 1890-92; fellow 
of the same 1892-99; curate of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, 1894-96; examiner in school of Oriental 
languages, Oxford, 1895-99 and in 1904; rector 
of Beaconsfield 1896-99; rector of Dalkeith 1899- 
1908, when he succeeded Canon Cheyne as Oriel 
professor of the interpretation of Holy Scripture in 
Oxford. His most important book is A Text-book 
of North Semitic Inscriptions, London, 1903. 

COOKE, HEITRY; The champion of Orthodoxy 
against Arianism in the Irish Church; b. on a farm 
near Maghera (28 m. e.s.e. of Londonderry), CJounty 
Derry, May 11, 1788; d. in Belfast Dec. 13, 1868. 
He studied at Glasgow College but did not gradu- 
ate; was ordained assistant minister of Duneane, 
near Randalstown, County Antrim, 1808; settled 
at Donegore in the same county 1811. Here he 
undertook to supplement liis early training by 


systematic study, attended two sessions at Glas- 
gow^ 1 SI 5-1 7, and heard lectures at Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1817-18, acquiring a knowledge of medi- 
cine as well as of theolog5\ In 1818 he -was called 
to Killcleagh, County Down, and in 1829 to the 
May Street Church, Belfast. After 1847 he was 
professor of sacred rhetoric in the General Assem- 
bly's theological college at Belfast, continuing his 
pastoral duties at the same time. He forced tho 
Arians in the Synod of Ulster to secede in 1829, 
when the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster vras formed 
under the lead of Henry Montgomery (q.v.), and 
continued his opposition till Arianism was ban- 
ished from the colleges, synods, and congregations 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church. He was also 
active in politics and was the foimder and leader 
of the Protestant party in Ulster after his removal 
to Belfast. He was a master of aU the arts of 
public speaking, had uncommon skill in argument, 
and was an unrelenting opponent. He was mod- 
erator of the General Assembly in 1841 and 1862. 
His statue was erected in Belfast in 1875. He 
wrote many pamphlets and magazine articles, but 
nothing of permanent value. 

Bibliography: J. L. Porter, Life and Times of Henry Cooke, 

Belfast, 1876 (by his son-in-law, an able eulogy rather 

than a biography); DNB, xii. 87-90 (where a full list of 

sources is given). 

COOKMAN, ALFRED: Methodist ; b at Co- 
lumbia, Pa., Jan. 4, 1828; d. in Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 13, 1871. He was licensed as an exhorter in 
Baltimore 1845; served as pastor in West Chester, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, Pa.; in 
New York, in Wilmington, Del., and in Newark. 
He warmly supported the Union cause during the 
Civil War and served the Christian Commission in 
the field. He was a leader in the movement in 
1867 which led to the formation of the '' National 
Camp-meeting Association ” and was prominent 
at the various meetings which it held. 

Bibliography: H. B. Ridgaway, Life of Eev. Alfred Cook- 

man, with some Account of his Father, Rev. G. C. Cook- 

man, New York, 1873. 

COOPER, JAMES: Scotch Presbyterian; b. at 
Elgin (71 m. n.w. of Aberdeen), Elginshire, Scot- 
land, Feb. 13, 1846. He studied at the University 
of Aberdeen (M.A., 1867), and was minister of St. 
Stephen's, Broughty Ferry, Fifeshire (1873-^1), and 
the East Parish of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen (1881- 
1898). Since 1898 he has been professor of church 
history in the University of Glasgow. He is presi- 
dent of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society and 
edited its transactions 1886-1903, and also edited 
the transactions of the Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society, of which he was president in 1903. He 
edited Cartutarium Ecdesim Sancti Nicolai Aber- 
donensis (2 vols., Aberdeen, 1888-92); and made 
an English translation of the Syriac Testament of 
Our Lord (London, 1902; in collaboration with 
A. J. Maclean). 

COOPER, THOMAS: English Baptist; b. at 
Leicester, Eng., Mar. 20, 1805; d. at Lincoln July 
15, 1892. He went to school till he was fifteen 
and then was apprenticed to a shoemaker. He 
was eager to learn, studied Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew in his leisure time, and applied himself so 
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steadily, with insufficient food, that liis health 
failed in 1S27. He then tried school-teaching at 
Gainsborough and Lincoln, and became also a 
Methodist local preacher in 1829. Differences with 
the Methodist superintendents, for which he does 
not seem to have been altogether at fault, brought 
him out of sympathy with religious work. He be- 
came a reporter for country newspapers and tried 
unsuccessfully to obtain work in London. In 1840 
he joined the Chartist movement and for four years 
was a leader of their extreme party; served two 
years in Stafford jail on a charge of conspiracy and 
sedition. After his release he abandoned the Chart- 
ists and appeared as a lecturer on historical and 
political subjects before radical and freet hinkin g 
audiences. In 1856 his views changed and he be- 
came an itinerant preacher, and lecturer on the 
evidences of natural and revealed religion. In the 
course of eight and one-half years he preached 
1,169 times, lectured 2,204 times, visited every 
county of England, and many of the counties of 
Scotland and Wales. In 1866 his health broke 
down and certain of his friends presented him with 
an annuity of £100; he went back to his work, 
however, the next year. He joined the General 
Baptists in 1859. Besides political writings, nov- 
els, and poems (collected ed., London, 1877), he 
pubUshed The Bridge of Bistory over the Gulf of 
Time; a popular view of the historical evidence for 
the truth of Christianity (London, 1871; 4th ed., 
1889); Plain Pulpit Talk (1872; 2ded.; 1873); his 
Life, written by himself (1872; popular ed., 1880); 
God, the Soul, and a Future State (1873); The Ver- 
ity of Christs Resurrection (1875; new ed., 1884); 
The Verity and Value of the Miracles of Christ (1876); 
Evolution : the stone booh and the Mosaic record of 
creation (1878); The Atonement (1880); Thoughts 
at Fourscore and Earlier (1885). 

COOPERATOR: A priest appointed for an indefi- 
nite time to assist the regular incumbent, depend- 
ent upon the latter and strictly subordinate to 
him; the term is applied especially to an assistant 
in a mother church which has affiffations. 

COPE. See Vestmeots and Insignia, Eccle- 
siastical. 

COPLESTOR, REGINALD STEPHEN: An- 
glican bishop of Calcutta and metropolitan of India; 
b. at Barnes (6 m. w. of London), Surrey, Deo. 26, 
1845. He studied at Merton College, Oxford (B.A., 
1869; M.A., 1871), was ordered deacon in 1872, and 
ordained priest in 1875. He became a fellow and 
tutor of St. John's CoUege, Oxford, in 1869, was 
consecrated bishop of Colombo in 1875, and trans- 
lated to the diocese of Calcutta in 1902. He has 
written JSschyltts (London, 1870) and Buddhism, 
Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon 
(1892). 

COPPM (COPPING), JOHN: English Separa- 
tist. He lived at Bury St. Edmunds, became an 
enthusiastic adherent of Robert Browne (q.v.), 
preached Browne's doctrines, and disseminated his 
books. For refusing to conform to the ecclesias- 
tical laws and usages he was imprisoned, 1576, and 
kept in confinement for seven years, but was treated 


leniently. Persisting in liis course, using violent 
language, and behaving offensively, in 1583, with 
a fellow prisoner named Elias Thacker, he was 
brought to trial charged with disobeying the laws 
and "" dispersing Browne's books and Harrison's 
books.” Both were convicted and hanged, Thacker 
on June 4, Coppin on June 5, 1583. 

Bibliography: H. M. Dexter, Congregationalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years, pp. 208-210, New York, 1880. 

COPTIC CHURCH. 

1. History. 

To the Death of Justinian, 665 (§1). 

The Arab Dominion, 639-1517 (5 2). 

Turkish and Modem Hule (§ 3). 

Statistics (§ 4). 

II. Constitution, Ecclesiastical Law, ete. 

III. Liturgy, Church Buildings, etc. 

Liturgies (§ 1). 

Doctrine and Practise (§ 2). 

Churches (§ 3). 

IV. Monasticism. 

V. Ecclesiastical Literature, 

The Coptic Church is the Monophysite or Jacob- 
ite Church of Eg3q)t. The word Coptic ” is the 
European form of the Arabic Kibt, the Greek [Ail- 
gyptos. 

1. History: The traditional apostle of Egypt is 
St. Mark (as early as Eusebius, HisU eccL, ii. 16), 
though evidences of still earlier Christianity may 
be seen in Acts ii. 10, viii. 26 sqq,, xi. 20, xiii. 1, 
xviii. 24. From apostolic times to the middle of 
the second century little is heard beyond the names 
of Alexandrian teachers (see Alexandria, School 
of) and bishops. Among subsequent bishops the 
first to stand forth distinctly is Demetrius (d. 
231), the friend and later the opponent of Origen 
(q.v.); of his successors, Dionysius (d. 264) and 
Peter (qq.v.; d. 311) are conspicuous. It is only 
by the heavy tribute of martyrs in the persecutions 
during the lives of these two, to which — under Dio- 
cletian — Peter fell a victim, that we realize some- 
thing of the strength of the new religion in south- 
ern Egypt. The peace of Constantine was speedily 
upset by the Axian disturbance, which appears, 
however, to have affected mainly the Greek-speak- 
ing population of the north. In the southern dis- 
tricts, the real home of Egyptian Christianity, the 

I. To the the basis of the Nicene victory, Atha- 
Death of nasius had raised his church to a dom- 
Justinian, inant place, a position maintained for 
565. almost a century. His successors, 
notably Theophilus (d. 412), were 
ambitious of further magnifying their advantage, 
and, notwithstanding the rebuff at the Council of 
381 (see Ajeuanism), Cyril (d. 444) was eventually 
able, thanks to the opportunity afforded him by 
Nestorius (q.v.), to figure at Ephesus (431) as the 
champion of orthodoxy. The Coptic Church was 
interested in this struggle by the presence at Ephe- 
sus of Shenoute, the famous abbot of the White 
Monastery (Aohmim), Cyril's uncompromising sup- 
porter. With Cyril's tactless and violent succes- 
sor, Dioscums, the turning-point of the Church's 
history is reached. Successful at the Robber 
Synod ” (449), he was defeated and exiled at Chal- 
cedon (451); yet his Monophysite creed (see Mono- 
PHYsiTBs), condemned by official orthodoxy, now 
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became the national faith of Egypt, the history of 
whose Church is henceforth reduced to a record of 
the struggles between the royal (“Melkitc”) and 
Monophysite sects, each headed by its own patri- 
archs. The latter party always comprised the vast 
majority of the Egyptian po]pulation, while the royal 
sect consisted solely of the official class; but suc- 
cess or failure was not independent of the momen- 
tary attitude of the court, whose influence was 
exerted, now in pacification (Zeno, Anastasius), 
now in coercion (Justinian), The reign of Justin- 
ian (d. 565) saw the final extinction of Egyptian 
paganism (cf. Victor Schultze, Geschichte des Un- 
ter gangs des griechiscJir-romischen Heidenthums, ii., 
Jena, 1892, pp. 226 sqq.), which, despite the ener- 
gies of Theophilus and Cyril, still lingered in out- 
lying districts. 

In the succeeding generation the Byzantine 
world was occupied with the Monothelite contro- 
versy (see Monothelites), and in Egypt a xmion 
with the Monophysites was enforced for the mo- 
ment by the imperial patriarch, Cyrus (cf. A. J. 
Butler, Arab Conquest of Egypt, London, 1902, p. 
508). The impotence of the empire had already 
made possible the Persian invasion (616-627); that 
of the Arabs in 639 finally crushed and impover- 
ished the national Church. If the Copts looked 
to their new masters for relief from imperial tyr- 
anny, they were speedily undeceived. The promises 
of the first invaders were soon forgotten, and op- 
pressive taxation began to cause those defections 
to the religion of the conquerors which character- 
ized the subsequent history of native Christianity. 
The story of the Coptic Church is henceforth a mere 
list of oppressions due to official expediency or 
official greed with occasionally a con- 

2. The Arab sequent revolt, bloodily suppressed 
Dominion, (cf. C. H. Becker, Beitrdge zur Gc- 
639-1517. schichte Aegyptens, Strasburg, 1902). 

Throughout, the meager history of 
Severus is the sole authority; the Moslem his- 
torians, except Makrizi, pay no heed to Christian 
affairs. The internal war of sects continued 
unaffected by larger misfortunes. Dynastic 
changes, as from Ommiads to Abbassids (750), 
brought no improvement, though the new 
house usually found it politic to begin with promises 
of indulgence or relief. Extortion resulted in uni- 
versal simony; all ecclesiastical offices were bought 
and large sums paid to the civil authorities for pre- 
ferment. The rise of the Fatimites (969) saw in- 
deed many Copts in civil employment; and ere long 
(996) the terrible persecution of AI-Haki m sur- 
passed all that the Christians had hitherto suffered. 
A century later a succession of Armenian viziers 
(from 1074) lightened the burdens of their core- 
ligionists. But indulgence provoked a renewal of 
Moslem animosity. Under such conditions the 
Church could not maintain a high code of morals 
or conduct. The relatively mild government of 
the Aiyubite Sultans (from 1169) seemed but to 
give freedom to the misconduct of the clergy, con- 
spicuous among whom was the infamous patriarch 
Cyril III. (IbnLcdclai). With Cyril’s death (1243) 
we lose even the guidance of Severus’s patriarchal 
history, and knowledge of the subsequent medieval 


period is of the most threadbare nature. In 1440 
one of the Coptic patriarchs is found making ad- 
vances to Rome at the Council of Florence, and in 
the succeeding centuries various attempts were 
made by the popes to obtain possession of the 
Church. 

Neither the Turkish conquest (1517) nor the 
French (1798) had much effect upon the condi- 
tion of native Christians; but Moham- 

3. Turkish med Ali (1805) gave freedom to all 
and Modem creeds alike and this led to the com- 
Rule. mencement of foreign missionary en- 
terprise among the Copts and allowed 
a movement, initiated by Cyril IV. (1854), for their 
improvement in matters of church government and 
education. A mixed clerical and lay council was 
established in the hope of controlling patriarchal 
action, but its place was subsequently taken by a 
smaller committee, while the education of the clergy 
was provided for by the establishment of semi- 
naries. 

Statistics show a steady increase in the Coptic 
population since the succession of the present khe- 
dival house. Their total in 1820 was about 100,000, 
in 1855 about 217,000, in 1870 250,000, while the 
census of 1897 gave 592,374 or about 

4. Statistics, one-sixteenth of the total population. 

The Copts are at present most numer- 
ous in the lower (northern) Said (Siut, Achmim, 
Girgeh), where they form, in many villages, the 
majority. At the time of the Arab conquest the 
Copts (then practically the whole population) num- 
bered some six mfllions (Abu Salih, 22a); in a hun- 
dred years this number had been reduced by a 
million (A1 Kindi, in Abu Salih, 26b), and through- 
out the Middle Ages they no doubt constantly di- 
minished in numbers. 

IL Constitution, Ecclesiastical Law, etc.: The 
bishop of the capital was doubtless not long in ex- 
tending his authority over the immediately sur- 
rounding districts (Mareotis), and gradually over 
the rest of the Nile valley, including Nubia and 
(indirectly) Ethiopia to the south and Libya to 
the west. Originally nominated, it would seem, 
by presbyters (cf. Cabrol, Dictionnaire, 1204), the 
papas or patriarch was, in all later times, chosen 
by the clergy, with the concurrence of the people 
of Alexandria or Cairo, and eventually with that 
of the Moslem government. Since the eleventh 
century he has resided in Cairo, the remaining 
bishops occupying the capitals of the ancient nomes 
with which their sees were generally conterminous. 
The existence in early times of intermediate met- 
ropolitans is uncertain; at present there exist five 
or six. Diocesan bishops are met with under De- 
metrius (d. 231), and Athanasius could already 
count about a hxmdred sees. The completest li^ 
(though in recent MSS. only) gives eighty-five (cf. 
E. Am61ineau, La Gdographie de VJ^gypte d V&poque 
copte, Paris, 1893, pp. 571 sqq.). Poverty and 
persecution, however, by degrees reduced their num- 
ber, by the amalgamation of poor neighbors, until 
in the seventeenth century Wansleben could count 
but seventeen. Patriarch and bishops have been 
invariably chosen from the monasteries. The re- 
maining clerical orders are: archpriest (Aegfou- 
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menos, Kummus), priest, deacon, reader, and, in 
early times (cf. JTS, i. 254) the minor orders also. 

The canon law whereby the Church is governed 
is based upon pseudoapostolic documents and con- 
ciliar and patriarchal (external as well as native) 
decisions, digested by medieval scholars into nomo- 
canons or preserved independently, always in Ara- 
bic translations. Considerable judicial power still 
remains in the hands of the patriarch and bishops. 

m. Liturgy, Church Buildings, etc.: Among 
the earliest sources for a knowledge of Egyptian 
liturgical usage are the so-called Hippolytan Canons. 
Those bearing the names of Basil (cf. W. Riedel, 
Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Pairiar chats Alexan-^ 
drien, Leipsic, 1900, pp, 272 sqq.; PSBA, xxvi. 
57) and Athanasius (ed. Riedel-Crum, 1904) also 
contain early evidence. For information from 
third century patristic writers cf. F. Probst, Lf- 
turgie des vierten Jahrhu7idcrtSj Munster, 1893, p. 
106; Brightman, 504. After the schism of 451 
the Egyptian Church was obliged to revise its lit- 
urgy in conformity with the dogmatic 

I. Lit- position it had adopted; hence in 
urgies. time arose a number of Greek, then 
Greco-Coptie, finally Copto-Arabic (to- 
day even simply Arabic) service-books, of which 
the Anaphoras of Basil, Gregory, and Cyril are the 
most conspicuous sur^dvors. Since about the thir- 
teenth century these and all other liturgical books 
have been read in the northern dialect of Coptic; 
but sufficient remains are extant to show that an 
independent series existed in the more ancient 
southern idiom. Besides the missal (or eucholo- 
gium), there are separate books for the sacramen- 
tal and paschal services, lectionaries (haia meros), 
synaxaria (lives of saints to be read in church), with 
several psalm and hymn-books in constant use. 
The church festivals are preceded by long fasts, 
amounting in all to seven months of the year. 

Only a few of the characteristic featui-es of Cop- 
tic religious life can here be mentioned. The cler^ 
communicate frequently, the laity seldom, but in 
both kinds; previous confession is not now de- 
manded, Trafisubstantiation, the eflBcacy of rel- 
ics, of prayers for the dead, and of the intercession 
of saints are accepted doctrines. Baptism is by 
triple immersion, boys being frequently circum- 
cised beforehand; and confirmation follows imme- 
diately The services are generally of inordinate 
length, beginning often at six in the 

2 . Doctrine morning. Magic has always played a 
and part in the belief of the Copts, as with 
Practise- their pagan ancestors, and among the 
less educated is still freely resorted to- 
Much has been written as to the relations of popu- 
lar Christianity in Egypt to the foregoing heathen- 
dom (cf. Amdlineau,mi2Hi2, xiv., xv.; Forbes Rob- 
inson, in commentary to his Coptic AfocrypTial 
Gospels, Cambridge, 1896), and it is undeniable 
that superficial features of the surroimding idolatiy 
were adopted and reinterpreted by the converts 
to the new religion; but as yet no study of these 
relations has been made sufficient to warrant gen- 
eralization. 

Of the earliest churches in Lower Egypt (as at 
Alexandria, churches of St. Mark, of Theonas, of 


Dionysius, of Athanasius) no undisputed traces 
survive. Many were destroyed in early times, or 
in later ages converted into mosques. In the south 
the sites are still visible (at Philoe, 

3 . Churches. Thebes, Heracleopolis, etc., and in the 
Outer Oasis) of churches, set often di- 
rectly within the ancient temple precincts. Pagan 
rock tombs also have often been utilized as chapels 
(Thebes, El-Amarna, Der Abu Hennis). Among 
the older of the churches still in use are the group 
in Old Cairo (Babylon). These lie to-day embedded 
in masses of later building and have been repeatedly 
restored. Their form is usually the basilican, with 
three parallel apsides and several cupolas. The 
number of churches officially recorded in Egypt in 
1896 was only about 400. 

IV- Monasticism: A primary incentive toward 
the eremitic life may have been persecution; the 
desire for contemplative seclusion at any rate early 
led many in Egypt to retire into solitude, whether 
singly or in communities. Among the earliest of 
these was Anthony (c. 270) and, farther south, 
Pachomius (c. 315; see Monasticism; Pachomius). 
Coptic monasticism since the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), however, has received little attention; the 
materials for its study are, in great part, still un- 
published, while the usual authorities (Moschus, 
Leontius of Neapolis, Sophronius, the Acta sanc- 
torum) are Catholic and ignore Monophysites. A 
mild form of cenobitism appears to have super- 
seded the anchorite type. The Pachomian rule 
was revived and reformed by Shenoute (d. 451), 
the founder of the great White Monastery, near 
Achmim (cf. Pears, in Archaeological Journal, June, 
1904). We hear nothing of other rules, that of 
Anthony being a relatively late production. Yet 
it is by this last that Coptic monks to-day claim to 
live. Vows are now no longer professed, though 
they observe certain general precepts as to obedi- 
ence, fasting, etc. For the medieval requirements 
cf. J. M. Wansleben, Histoire de Vcglise d^Ahxan- 
drie, Paris, 1677, 39 sqq. The schema (askim), 
once the sign of superior strictness of life, is now 
worn by aU. Inmates of the monasteries are ex- 
empt from taxation and militaiy service — a privi- 
lege which has been fruitful of abuses. The mon- 
asteries were early liable to episcopal interference, 
and in the seventh century appear as under the 
control of two bishops. In later times the patri- 
arch would take over the direction and so the rev- 
enues of certain houses to his own use. Monastic 
officials still bear the same titles as in earlier times. 
Those of the White Monastery in the twelfth cen- 
tury were: archimandrite or hegumenus (elsewhere 
proestos), deuterarios, oeconomus (steward), arch- 
deacon, didaskalos. The property of the monas- 
tery grew by pious bequests, the number of its in- 
mates by the “ oblation of children (at any rate 
in the eighth century). The abbot might sometimes 
dispose of the monastery by will or it might be 
sold, like any secular property. Of the countless 
monasteries and nuimeries which once covered 
Egypt (cf. Abu Salih and Makrizi) but few have 
remained in use. Among these, seven are conspic- 
uous; four of the once numerous group in the Nit- 
rian oasis, with ten to twenty monks each; those 
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of Anthony and Paul in the eastern desert; that of 
Moharrak in Middle Egypt, with some eighty monks 
and still considerable property. 

V. Ecclesiastical Literature: A description of 
Coptic ecclesiastical literature is equivalent to an 
account of the literature of Christian Egypt gen- 
erally; for of all the nations of the Christian East 
the Copts were the poorest in secular works. The 
first fruits of conversion were presumably the Bible 
versions, made independently in at least four dia- 
lects, at any rate by the fourth centuiy (see Bible 
Versions, A, VII., and cf. Leipoldt, in Church 
Quarterly Review ^ Ixii. 292 sqq. Of almost equal an- 
tiquity would be the translations, on the one hand, 
of various Gnostic works which have reached us 
(Pistis Sophia, Books of J eu, etc.) and, on the other, 
of the “apostolic fathers^' (Hermas, Ignatius) and 
the apocryphal gospels and acts (ed. Guidi, F. Rob- 
inson, ReviUout, Lacau), of which many fragments, 
showing varying degrees of divergence from the 
primitive forms, are extant. The Christifem phi- 
losophy of the third century (Origen, Clement) is 
of course not represented; such works could find 
little favor with a priesthood revering Theophilus 
and Cyril. But from the Nicene age till the final 
scliism of 451, the principal Greek writers are rep- 
resented in translation. The vast bulk of the sur- 
viving works — and these all fragmentary — consists 
of homilies and acta, destined all to be read in the 
church service, and from the latter of which the 
synaxaria were subsequently abbreviated. The 
sole writer whose works we have in their original 
Coptic form is Shenoute (see above), the chance 
survival of his monastic library having pre- 
served intact many of his writings, as well as almost 
ah Imown besides of the literature of the more an- 
cient, southern (Saidic) dialect. The northern 
(Bohairic) is of far less importance, though its geo- 
graphical position, around the civil and ecclesias- 
tical metropolis, insured its survival after its more 
interesting southern rival had been extinguished. 
Coptic was, it seems, written till about the four- 
teenth century; but before that its place had been 
usurped by Arabic, in which language several Chris- 
tian writers have left original works (see Riedel, 
ut sup.) or, what is of greater value now, transla- 
tions of Coptic texts, otherwise lost to us. 

W. E. CRmr. 
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COQUEREL, c6c"rel', ATHANASE JOSUE: 
French Protestant, son of Athanase Laurent Charles 
Coquerel (q*v.); b. at Amsterdam June 16, 1820; 
d. at Fismes (18 m. e.n.e. of Reims) July 24, 
1875. He studied theology at Geneva and Stras- 
burg; was ordained by his father at Ntmes in 1843; 
called to Paris in 1848. His views were even less 
acceptable to the orthodox party than his fatlier^s, 
and, after suffering much annoyance, in 1864 he 
was forced to relinquish his pulpit; he opened a 
free liberal church and became the leader of the 
liberal Protestants of France. He was one of the 
founders of the Soci6t4 de I’histoire du protestan- 
tisme frangais in 1852, and he edited Le Lien from 
1849 to 1870. His publications include Des heaux- 
artsen Italie au point de vue religi&ux (Paris, 1857; 
Eng. transl., London, 1859) ; Jean Colas et sa JamilU 
(1858; 2d ed., 1SG9); Freds de Vhistoire de Viqlise 
r^farmde de Paris (1862); Lettres incdites de VoUaire 
sur la toUrance (1863); Le Catholicisme et le pro^ 
testantisme consid^is dans leur origine et leur d^ 
veloppement (1864); Des premihres transformations 
historigues du Christianisme (1866; Eng. transl., 
Boston, 1867); La comdmce et la foi (1867; Eng. 
transL, with memoir by A. R4ville, London, 1878); 
Libres etudes, religion, critique, histoire, beaux^rts 
et voyages (1868); Histoire du Credo (1869). 

Bibliography: E. Stroehlin, Athanase Coquerel fils. I^tude 
bu^aphique, 2 vols., Paris, 1886. 

COQTTEREL, ATHANASE LAURENT CHARLES: 
French Protestant; b. in Paris Aug. 27, 1795; d, 
there Jan. 10, 1868. He came of an old Jansenist 
family, and was brought up by his aunt Helen 
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Maria Williams (q.v.); studied theology under the 
Protestant faculty of Montauban 1811-16; in 1818 
became pastor of the French Reformed Church at 
Amsterdam; was called to Paris in 1830 as assist- 
ant to Pastor Marron, and succeeded to the lat- 
ter's place upon his death in 1832. He was elo- 
quent and popular and wielded a wide influence 
both as preacher and as citizen. He was elected 
a member of the National Assembly in 1848, and of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1849, but after the cot/p 
d^Hat of Dee. 2, 1851, he confined himself to his 
pastoral duties. He was liberal in theology, re- 
jected the doctrines of eternal punishment, and of 
the Atonement and the Trinity in their orthodox 
form, and strongly opposed the Calvinistic theory 
of predestination. He founded and edited three 
periodicals to express his views, Le Protestant 
(1831-33), Le Libre Examen (with M. Artaud, 
1834-36), and Le Lien (1841-44); in the last-named 
he labored to unite the branches of French Prot- 
estantism. Besides many sermons (8 vols., 1819- 
1852), his works include : Biographie sacr^e (4 vols., 
Amsterdam, 1825-26); Histoire sainte et analyse de 
la Bible (Paris, 1838); Reponse au Uvre du docteur 
StraiLSS, La vie de Jesus (1841; Eng. transL, 
1844); Vorthodoxie moderne (1842); Le Christia- 
nisme expirimental (1847); Christologie (2 vols., 
1858); Observations pratiques sur la predication 
(1860)5 Projet de discipline pour les eglises rd- 
formies de France (1861). 

BiBLioGRAPEnr: Lichtenberger, ESR, iii. 413-415; Nouveau 

Larouaee iUustrS, iii. 265, Paris, n.d. 

COQUEREL, CHARLES AUGUSTIN: French 
Protestant; b. at Paris Apr. 17, 1797; d. there 
Feb. 1, 1851. Like his brother, Athanase Laurent 
Charles Coquerel (q.v.), he was brought up by his 
aunt Helen Maria Williams (q.v.) and studied the- 
ology at Montauban. His tastes, however, were 
more literary and scientific and, after returning to 
Paris, he occupied himseK as a layman in critical 
and exegetioal studies on the history of the canon 
and of the Gospels, at the same time studying medi- 
cine, chemistry, mathematics, and astronomy. His 
chief literary work was the first Histoire des J^glises 
du Desert (Paris, 1841). 

CORBIHIAN, C 0 i/'bi"nyah': An early Frankish 
missionary, one of the predecessors of Boniface, 
who aimed at completing the conversion of Ger- 
many, and the establishment of church authority 
and discipline among both clergy and laity; said 
to have died at Freising Sept. 8, probably 730. 
The only authority for his life is the biography of 
Aribo, bishop of Freising, written about 768. Ac- 
cording to this, Corbinian, whose name was orig- 
inally Waldekiso, was bom at Chartrettes near Me- 
lun, and early adopted the life of a recluse. His 
renown for piety attracted the attention of Pepin 
of Heristal (d. 714), and brought so many disciples 
about him that he attempted to flee from' their 
veneration, and went to Rome, where Gregory 11. 
(715-731) consecrated him as bishop and sent him 
back. In spite of a second request to be allowed 
to retire into the obscurity of a monastery, he was 
obliged once more to retrace his steps. This time, 
passing through Bavaria, he was prevailed upon 


by the dulce to remain in Freising, where he was 
the head of a college of priests and did much to 
break down heathen superstitions and enforce 
Christian discipline. There are numerous histor- 
ical difficulties in Aribo's account; but there seems 
to be a more or less sound liistorical basis for Cor- 
binian's Frankish birth and episcopal character 
conferred very likely at the request of Pepin, who 
favored the sending of Frankish clergy to Bavaria 
to spread the Frankish influence there, and his 
activity in Freising and southern Tyrol under 
Dukes Grimwald and Hugbert. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: The Vita by Aribo, cd. S. Riezler, is in A6- 

Tiandlungen der bayerischen Akademie, historische Klasse^ 

xviii. 219-274, Munich, 1888; and a recension of it with 

comment by the monk Hrotroc is in ASB, Sept., iii. 261- 

296. Consult: Rettberg, KD, ii. 214; Hauck, KD, i. 345. 

CORDELIERS, ceride-lirz or ceri'de'Ty6': A 
name given in France to the Franciscan monks, 
from the girdle of knotted cord which they wear 
(see Francis, Saint, of Assisi). It was also the 
name of a famous political club of the Revolu- 
tion, which met in an old Franciscan convent. 

CORDOVA: A city of Andalusia (on the Gua- 
dalquivir, 275 m. s.s.w. of Madrid), the capital of 
the province of Bictica in Roman times, the most 
important Moorish town in Spain from the eighth 
to the eleventh centuries, and one of the great cen- 
ters of learning, art, and industry of the Middle 
Ages. In ecclesiastical history it is noteworthy as 
the episcopal seat in the fourth century of one of 
the foremost opponents of Arianism, the bishop 
Hosius (q.v.), as the gathering-place of sever^ 
provincial synods, and for its university. 

Synods of Cordova: The first mot in 839 to sup- 
press the ‘‘ Casians," followers of a certain Casi- 
anus (Cassianus), who were then making trouble 
at Epagro, in the diocese of Egabra, by laxity 
concerning marriage, opposition to the veneration 
of relics, excessive rigor in fasting, and the demand 
that the bread of the Lord's Supper should be re- 
ceived not in the mouth but in the hand of the 
communicant. More important are synods held 
under Emir Abdalrahman II. (d. 852) and his suc- 
cessor, Mohammed. The first of these was called 
in 852 by Abdalrahman to try to check the fanati- 
cism of certain Christians who sought martyrdom 
by reviling the prophet of the Mohammedans and 
in other ways giving them unnecessary offense 
(see Alvar of Cordova; Eulogius op Cordova). 
The bishops who attended, including Hoate^sis of 
Malaga and Reccafred of Seville (or according to 
others of Merida), condemned the seeking of mar- 
tyrdom and sanctioned a law of the State forbid- 
ding it. The acts of the synod were suppressed 
by the orthodox, and their content is known only 
from the writings of Eulogius. It is noteworthy 
that the majority justified their attitude toward 
the Mohammedans by the fact that the latter wor- 
shiped the true God and acknowledged the prin- 
ciples of morality and revelation. There were two 
later synods, in 862 and 863, both dominated by 
Ilostegisis- At the first an abbot, Samson, a leader 
of the fanatics just mentioned, was condemned 
as a heretic for accusing Hostegisis of teaching 
anthropomorphic views of God, and at the second 
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a bishop, Valentinus of Cordova, who supported Sam- 
son was deposed and a number of decrees were is- 
sued in accordance with the views and practise of 
the laxer party (cf. Baudissin, 177 sqq.). For the 
synods of 1494 and 1540 cf. Hefele, Concilienge- 
schichte, viii. 364, 796. 

The University of Cordova was founded c. 9S0 
by the Calif Hakim II. It is true that both the- 
ology and jurisprudence had been cultivated in 
Cordova before this time by famous teachers; but 
it was due to Hakim’s energy and support that 
chairs were established for other branches of learn- 
ing, the library was augmented, and a complete 
university began to flourish. That the library 
grew to 600,000 books may be an exaggeration, but 
it was certainly the best in Arab Spain. At the 
time of its greatest prosperity (c. 1100) Cordova 
had the best astronomical observatory in all Europe 
and was renowned as the center of the study of as- 
tronomy, mathematics, medicine, and philosophy. 
A little later it became the principal seat of the 
Arabian study of Aristotle, and thus it became the 
mediator between the ancient philosophy and medi- 
eval speculation. Its most famous teacher was 
Averroes (b. in Cordova 1126), and his most fa- 
mous pupil was Maimonides (q.v.). The capture 
of Cordova by the Christians (1236) made an end 
of the university, and a Jewish school which had 
flourished for several centuries did not long sur- 
vive the fall of the city. (0. ZoCKLERf.) 

Bibliography; On the bishopric consult KL, iii. 1092-- 
1094. On the synods; J. S. de Aguirre, CoUectio maxima 
condliorum . . . Hispanice, iii. 149, Rome, 1693 (also 
ed. G. Catalani, 6 vols., Rome, 1763-66); W. Baudissin, 
Eulogius und Alvar, pp. 70 sqq., 127-128, 177 sqq., Leip- 
sic, 1872; W. Gams, KircTiengeschichte Spaniens, II. 
ii. 311 sqq., Regensburg, 1874; Hefele, ConcUiengeschich^ 
te, iv. 99, 179, 260. On the university: H. Rashdall, 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages^ 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1895; V. de la Fuente, Historia de las Universidades 
,,, in Espaila, vols. m.-iv., Madrid, 1888-89. On the 
philosophy: E. Renan, AverroSs et Vaverroisme, Baris, 
1861; L. Dugat, Histoire des phUosophes et des Viiologiens 
Musulmans ed$-1258, ib. 1878; A. F. Mehren, Etudes 
sur la philosophie d’Averrho^, ib. 1888; KL, i. 1746-60; 
and the worl^ on hist, of philosophy. 

COKDUS, ceridus, EURICIUS, yu-ri'shius: Hu- 
manist of the sixteenth century; b. at Simtshausen 
near Wetter (7 m. n.w. of Marburg), Hesse, 1486; 
d. at Bremen 1535. He was the son of a peasant, 
went to school in Marburg, and entered the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt in 1505. Here, after teaching a 
while in Cassel, he became magister in 1516 and 
rector of St. Mary’s school. In 1521 he studied 
medicine in Ferrara. When he returned to Er- 
furt the humanists were scattered as a result of 
civic turmoil. He, therefore, in 1523 gl^y ac- 
cepted a call to be a physician in Brunswick, and 
still more eagerly he went in 1527, on the invitation 
of Landgrave Philip, to the newly founded Uni- 
versity of Marburg. But as a result of controver- 
sies with colleagues his continuance there became 
unpleasant, so in 1534 he accepted a position as 
teacher in the gymnasium at Bremen. He laid the 
foimdations of his fame as a poet chiefly by his 
witty epigrams, of which more than 1,200 were 
collected in thirteen books; Lessing’s dependence 
on Oordus has been demonstrated. His Bvcoli- 
corum eclogcB appeared at Leipsic in 1518. As a 


medical writer he labored to free the art of healing 
from superstition, and he undertook in the book 
Botanologicon (Cologne, 1534) to point out, by 
means of the empirical observation of nature, new 
paths for the investigation of the plant world. 
In distinction from most humanists, Cordus was 
not satisfied with directing his ridicule merely 
against the evils of church life and the faults of the 
clergy, but he sided energetically and permanently 
with the Reformation. He defended it in a poem 
of more than 1,500 hexameters addressed to the 
Emperor Charles V. and the German princes. 

Carl Mirbt. 

Bibuographt: C. Krause, Euridus Cordus, Hanau, 1863; 

idem, Heliua Eobanus Hessus, sein Leben und seine Werke, 

2 vols., Gotha, 1879; G. Bauch, Die Universitat Erfurt im 

Zeitalter des Fruhhitmanismua, Breslau, 1904. 

CORINTH. See Greece, I. 

CORINTHIANS, FIRST AND SECOND EPIS- 
TLES TO THE. See Paul the Apostle. 

CORNELIUS: Pope 251-252. After the mar- 
tyrdom of Fabian (Jan. 20, 250) the see was 
vacant for over a year, during which time the 
rigorist presbyter Novatian (q.v.) presided over the 
Church. In Apr., 251, Com^us was chosen bishop. 
Of his early life little is known. Cyprian tells that he 
had gone through all the lower orders and that he did 
not seek the episcopal of&ce, but was compelled to 
accept it, and characterizes him as a quiet, modest, 
and humble man, an excellent administrator, and a 
steadfast upholder of the faith. A strong m an was 
needed at this period (that of the Decian persecu- 
tion), especially as the rigorist teaching of Novatian 
threatened to bring about a sohism*in the Church. 
He blamed Cornelius for his conduct in the time of 
the persecution, and asserted that he had been a 
Ubellaticus, i.e., had saved himself by an equivocal 
written declaration made before the pagan official 
(see Lapsed). Novatian even had himself conse- 
crated to the Roman See by three foreign bishops. 
Both he and Cornelius made efforts to have their 
election acknowledged by the metropolitans of 
Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
Ephesus. Cyprian of Carthage delayed his decision, 
and sent two bishops, Caldonius and Fortunatus, 
to Rome to inquire into the matter. But before 
they returned, having in the mean time seen the 
legates of Cornelius, the bishops Pompeius and 
Stephanus, he declared against Novatian. From 
that time on the relations between Cyprian and Cor- 
nelius were cordial, and Cyprian earnestly and suc- 
cessfully endeavored to detach Novatian’s followers 
from him and induce them to acknowledge Cor- 
nelius. On Sept. 14 or 15, 252, Cornelius suffered 
martyrdom with twenty-one Christians of both sexes 
at Centumcellse (now Civitk Vecchia). Several let- 
ters of Cornelius are extant concerning his contro- 
versy with Novatian, somewhat vehement in tone 
and biased in judgment. [They have been fre- 
quently appealed to by controversialists on both 
sides of the question of the Roman primacy, and 
are of interest also in regard to the question of 
baptism by heretics.] The death of Cornelius is 
placed by some authorities in Jime or July, 253. 

K. LElMBACHf. 
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Bibliography; The chief sources are the correspondence 
between Cyprian and Cornelius, m MPL, iii. 709-874, 
transl. in ANF, v. 319-347, cf. Mirbt, Quellen, pp. 21-28. 
Also consult; Liber pontiiwalis^ ed. Duchesne, i. 150, 
Paris, 1886, ed. Mommsen, in MGH, Gest. pont Rom., i. 
28-31; J. Langen, Geschichte der romischen Kirche, vol. 
i., Bonn, ISSl; Bower, Popes, i. 25-29; Milman, Latin 
Christianity, i. 83-85, 

CORIfELIUS A LAPIDE (Comelis van den Steen) : 
A Roman Catholic Biblical commentator; b. at 
Borchoet, a village in the diocese of Lidge, 
Dec. 12, 1567; d. at Rome Mar. 12, 1637. He 
studied philosophy at the Jesuit colleges in Maes- 
tricht and Cologne, and theology at Douai and 
Louvain, entering the Society of Jesus in 1597. 
He lectured on the Bible and on Hebrew at Louvain 
from 1596 to 1616, when he was appointed pro- 
fessor in the Roman College of the order, where he 
remained until his death. He was one of the most 
fertile exegetes of the Jesuit order, and his com- 
mentaries have retained their influence. He was 
an ardent advocate of Roman Catholic propaganda 
at a time when his society zealously devoted itself 
to exegesis in order to refute those heretics who 
appealed to the Bible. He derived much from his 
enemies, the influence of the Clavis scripturcB sacrce 
of Matthias Flacius being especially marked, but 
his chief source for historical and chronological data 
was Baronius. He possessed a remarkably clear 
sense for all that was interesting and attractive, 
and made profuse allusions to legends and antiq- 
uities with many apt citations. Although solving 
every difficulty unth an affirmation of the verity of 
Roman Catholic dogma, he was skilled in the dis- 
covery of formulas in support of his arguments. 
His concept of the literal meaning is shown by 
his sixth canon in which he adopts the medieval 
rule of quadruple exegesis. Thus, in the account 
of the temptation of Joseph, Joseph allegorically 
represents Christ and Potiphar^s wife the synagogue; 
symbolically Joseph represents the king and Poti- 
phar’s wife rebellion; typologically Joseph repre- 
sents constancy and Potiphar's wife lust. In sup- 
port of the “ true meaning ” he cited an abundance 
of legendary material, so that in his characteriza- 
tion of Paul, for example, he entered into a dis- 
cussion of the worship of the saints. Similar digres- 
sions fill a large portion of his commentary, and 
much space is occupied by his classical citations, 
as when he prefixes to his commentary on Eccle- 
siastes a compendium of ancient philosophy. 

His textual criticism is worthless, since he cites 
the Oriental versions only at second hand and re- 
gards the Vulgate as infallible. His commentaries, 
of which the most valued were those on the Penta- 
teuch, the Gospels, and the Pauline epistles, appeared 
in Antwerp in the foEowing order: the Pauline epis- 
tles, 1614; the Pentateuch, 1616; Jeremiah, Lamen- 
tations, Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, 1621; the minor 
prophets, 1625; Acts, the Catholic Epistles, Revela- 
tion, 1627; Ecclesiasticus, 1634:; Proverbs, 1635; 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, "Wisdom 1638; the four Gos- 
pels, 1639; Joshua. Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, 1642; Ezra, Nehemiah, Tobit, Judith, 
Esther, and Maccabees, 1645. All have been fre- 
quently reprinted (16 vols., Antwerp, 1681; 24 vols., 

Paris, 1859-63; 10 vols,, 1874, etc.). ^ 

(G. Heinrici.) 


Bibliography; A translation by T. W. Mossman of the 
Commentaries on the O. T. is issued, 6 vols., London, 
1892-93, and one of those on the N. T. is promised. Con- 
sult: Sommervogel, Bibliothhque de la compagme de Jesus, 
Bibliographie iv., Brussels, 1893; R-. Simon, Histoire cri- 
tique des principaux commentateurs, pp. 655-665, Rotter- 
dam, 1693; G. H. Goez, in Vie du venerable J. Berchmans, 
pp. 507-512, Paris, 1863. 

CORNILL, CARL HEINRICH: German Lu- 
theran; b. at Heidelberg Apr. 26, 1854. He studied 
at Leipsic (Ph.D., 1875), Bonn, and Marburg (lie. 
theoL, 1878), becoming lecturer at Marburg in 1877 
and privat-docent in 1878, and also being first lec- 
turer in the Seminarium Philippinum at Marburg 
1877-86. In 1886 he was made associate pro- 
fessor, but in the same year he accepted a call to 
Kdnigsberg, where he was made full professor in 
1888. Since 1898 he has been professor of Old 
Testament exegesis at Breslau. In theology ho 
describes himself as scientific in matters of science 
and faithful in matters of faith.” He has written: 
Jeremia und seine Zeit (Heidelberg, 1880); Das 
Bitch des Propheten Ezechiel (Leipsic, 1880); E'm- 
leltung in das Alte Testament (Freiburg, 1891; 
Eng. transl., 2 vols., New York, 1907); Der israeli- 
tische Prophetismus (Strasburg, 1804; Eng. transl., 
Chicago, 1898); Geschichte des V dikes Israel (Chi- 
cago, 1898; Eng. transl., Chicago, 1898); and Das 
Buch Jeremia (Leipsic, 1905). He also edited the 
Hebrew text of Jeremiah for the Polychrome Bible 
(New York, 1895). 

CORPORAL: A square linen cloth, about as 
wide as the altar, used in the Roman Catholic 
Church to place under the sacrament either before 
consecration in the mass or at any time of exposi- 
tion. It was originally large enough to spread over 
the oblations, meluding not only the sacramental 
bread and wine but any other offerings brought by 
the faithful. In course of time, for the sake of con- 
venience, it was divided, the smaller part row used 
to cover the chalice and stiffened with cardboard 
being called the pall. The older custom was long 
maintained in the Gallican Church and the Carthu- 
sian order. The Greek Church also uses a corporal, 
and two palls, one for the paten and one for the 
chalice. The corporal is supposed to symbolize 
the linen cloth in which the body of Jesus was 
wrapped before being placed in the sepulcher (Mark 
XV. 46). When not in use it is folded and placed 
with the pall in a receptacle called the burse. 

CORPORATION ACT: An act passed in 1661 
by the Cavalier Parliament of Charles II., the first 
of the series of repressive measures sometimes known 
as the Clarendon Code, by which the membership of 
the municipal bodies, who ruled the towns and usu- 
ally controlled the elections of their parliamentary 
representatives, was confined to members of the 
Church of England. They were expressly required 
to renounce the covenant, to take the oath of non- 
resistance, and to receive the Lord^s Supper ac- 
cording to the Anglican form, thus degrading a 
sacred rite into a political test. This provision, 
though suspended by temporary statutes after 
1689, was not finally abolished until 1769, when a 
promise not to injure or weaken the Church of 
England was substituted. 
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Bibliography: The text is given in Gee and Hardy, Docu- 
ments, pp. 594-600. Titles of many pamphlets called 

forth by the act are given in the British Museum Catalogue, 

England, part i, 66-68. 

CORPORATIONS. See Religious Corpora- 
tions. 

CORPUS CATHOLICORUM: The organization 
of delegates from the Roman Catholic states of the 
Holy Roman Empire, tacitly made in opposition to 
that of the Corpus Evangelicorum (q.v.). Though 
its formation as a definite body with a corresponding 
purpose is expressly asserted in the report of the 
Evangelical delegates in 1720, the name “ Corpus 
Catholicorum ” is never used in the Reformation 
period and hardly ever in the seventeenth century. 
This is explained by the fact that papal recognition 
could never be secured for it, since the recognition 
of a special corporation with rights and privileges 
would have easily led to a limitation of the papal 
autocracy in Germany. None the less, the body 
existed in fact, needing formal sanction the less 
because the emperor, as the protector of their 
Church, and the imperial coimeilors would naturally 
forward their interest. As, too, they denied the 
right of the Protestants to form a similar corpora- 
tion, they were precluded from making open claim 
to such recognition. The Peace of Westphalia 
(1648) took cognizance of the existence of the two 
bodies, without mentioning the names of either. 
Apart from formal organization, a union of the 
Roman Catholic states took place earlier than of the 
Protestant, as their joint action at the Nuremberg 
Diet and the formation of the league at Regensburg 
(1524) shows. Jointly, again, they met the Prot- 
estants at the Diet of Speyer (1529), and concluded 
a peace with them at Nuremberg in 1532; and their 
organization appears plainly in the Holy League of 
1538. The deliberations of the Corpus Catholi- 
corum, after its action became systematized and 
permanent, were usually held in a monastery of 
the town in which the diet was sitting, sometimes 
in the quarters of the delegate from Mainz, which 
naturally, from its precedence in the empire, took 
the headship of the body. The dissolution of the 
empire itself, and of the Corpus Evangelicorum 
with it, in 1806, put an end tacitly to the Corpus 
Catholicorum as well. (E. Fbiedberg.) 

CORPUS CHRISTI, cSr'pus cris'ti ('^ the Body 
of Christ”): A festival of the Roman Catholic 
Church in honor of the Eucharist, celebrated on the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. As early as Augus- 
tine's time it was usual to celebrate the institution 
of the Holy Communion on the fifth day of the last 
week in Lent. In 1246 Bishop Robert of Li4ge, 
prompted by the visions of a nun (Juliana of Mont- 
Cornefilo), inaugurated a new festival in honor of 
the sacrament, in a pastoral let'^r intended for his 
own diocese. The forms of its observance were 
quite simple: divine service, lections, antiphonal 
chants were the essential elements of the ceremony. 
Shortly afterward Pantaleon, archdeacon of Li4ge, 
became Pope Urban IV. and gave the festival its 
ecumenical character (see Bolsena, Miracle of). 
His bull of 1264 appoints the fifth day after the 
octave of Pentecost as the festival's calendar place, 
III.— 18 


and indicates for its proper object that it shall bring 
Christ near in his real presence. The sumptuous 
exposition, together with the indulgence accorded 
by the pope to the participants in the festival, was 
designed, no doubt, to extend the same; and not 
less instrumental in this regard was the friendly 
attitude of the great schoolman Thomas Aquinas. 
But in this second phase also, the festival continued 
within modest boundaries. 

The real turning-point in the development of this 
festival came in the time of John XXII. (1316-34), 
who instituted the accompanying procession; there 
now took place the public exposition of the host in 
the monstrance. After the Council of Constance 
(1414-18) the popes took occasion by the amplifi- 
cation of indulgences to stimulate the zeal of the 
faithful still further. The splendid exhibition be- 
came more sumptuous, even kings and princes 
began to take part in the processions, and in this 
way there soon came about a striking mixture of 
ecclesiastical parade and worldly splendor. After 
the fifteenth century Corpus Christi plays also 
came into vogue, being popular presentations of 
sacred history. Hermann Hering. 

Bibliography: J. C. W. Augusti, Denkwurdigheiten, iii. 
304 sqq., Leipsic, 1820; A. J. Binterina, Denkwiirdigkeiten, 
V. 1, pp. 275 sqq., Mainz, 1829; A. Butler, The Move- 
able Feasts, Fasts of the Catholic Church, Dublin, 
1839; Bendel, in TQS, xxxiv (1852), 244 sqq. On the 
plays: W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, L 
162 sqq., Halle, 1893. From the Protestant standpoint: 
P. Tschackert, Evangelische Polemik, pp. 81-82, 257, 
Gotha, 1885; C. H. H. Wright and 0. Neil, A Protestant 
Dictioruxry, pp. 145-146, London, 1904. 

CORPUS DOCTRIN.®, dec'tri-nt or -n^. 

Origin of the Term (§ 1). 

Corpus Misnioum and Its Rivals (§ 2). 

Lutheran Tentative Corpora (§3). 

Formula and Liber Concordise (§4). 

The name “Corpus Doctrinae” was applied in 
the sixteenth century to collections of doctrinal 
statements composed as authorized expressions of a 
certain type of faith, or the belief of an individual 
church. The Augsburg Confession early became a 
standard of belief for the local Lutheran churches, 
and the Apology, as a commentary on it, ranked 
with it; appeal was likewise made to the Apostles', 
Nicene, and Athanasian creeds, known as symbola. 

Melanchthon, however, designated the 
I. Origin whole body of writings in which the 
of the pure faith of the Gospel is expressed 
Term. corpus doctrincB^ and (especially after 
1550) insisted strongly on the necessity 
of having such a recognized norm. The internal 
controversies of Protestantism became so threaten- 
ing that a common basis for agreement was sought 
in 1558 in the compendium Imown as the Frank- 
fort Recess (q.v.), and again, on the failure of this 
to find vmiversaJ acceptance, at the meeting at 
Naumburg in Jan., 1561 (see Naumburg Conven- 
tion), but equally without success. 

The so-caUed Corpus doctrines PMUppicum or 
Misnicum met with great success among the bodies 
which inclined to the Philippist party. It was put 
out by VSgelin, the learned Leipsic publisher, as a 
private venture, first in German and then in Latin, 
in 1 561. Besides the three creeds, it consisted of all 
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the principal doctrinal writings of Melanchthon, 
including the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, 
the Saxon Confession, the Loci iheolo- 

2 . Corpus gicij Examen ordinandorunij etc. It 
Misnicum was officially recognized in Pomerania 
audits (1561) and electoral Saxony (1566); 
Rivals, other churches (Hesse, Nuremberg, 
Silesia, Anhalt, Sleswick-Holstein, and 
Denmark) practically though informally approved 
it. Representing exclusively, however, the influ- 
ence of Melanchthon, it was opposed by others. In 
Wtirttemberg Duke Christopher had put forth in 
1559 the Wtirttemberg Confession (drawn up orig- 
inally by Brenz in 1551) as the official standard of 
faith; to this was added, later in the year, a special 
declaration on the Lord's Supper. In North Ger- 
many, the Ltibeck Formula consensus de doctrina 
evangelii (1660) set forth, besides the Augsburg 
Confession and the Apology, the Schmalkald 
Articles. The Lower-Saxon gathering of Ltineburg 
in 1561 named besides these the Catechism^ and 
other writings of Luther " as the true Scriptural 
explanation of the Augsburg Confession. ^ At Ham- 
burg in 1660 a collection of five declarations issued 
since 1649 by the clergy of that place was recog- 
nized as the norma docendi. 

The first specifically Lutheran collection, how- 
ever, to bear the title of Corpus doctrines was that of 
Brunswick (1563), which contained the constitu- 
tion drawn up by Bugenhagen in 1528, the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Apology, the Sc hm a lk ald 
Articles, and the Ltineburg Articles, The Corpus 
Pomeranicum dates from 1564; before that date 
Melanchthon's Corpus had been accepted, but its 
one-sided tendency was now corrected by the 
addition of the Schmalkald Articles, Luther's Great 
and Small Catechisms, and some minor treatises of 
his. In Prussia the final publication of a specif- 
, ically Lutheran standard was brought 

3 . Lutheran about by the controversies originated 
Tentative by Osiander in 1549. With a view of 
Corpora, suppressing his teaching, Duke Albert 
in 1567 recalled severd theolo^ans 
who had been exiled on account of their opposition 
to it, especially MSrlin, who brought Chemnitz 
with Him from Brunswick; and as a result of their 
labors a Corpus Prutenicum was promulgated at 
Kdnigsberg. The example of Brunswick was fol- 
lowed in 1568 by the town of GSttingen, which 
published its ecclesiastical constitution of 1531, the 
Small Catechism, and the Schmalkald Articles, 
with the Augsburg Confession and the Apology in 
the Frankfort edition of 1565 bound up with them 
to save expense. This Corpus, with the addition 
of the three creeds, was again recognized as the norma 
docendi in 1685; in 1600 the FormuXa Concordim 
was acknowledged for the first time, the Great 
Catechism added, and the Schmalkald Articles and 
the 1531 constitution omitted. The promulga- 
tion of a Corpus doctrinos for Brunswick-Wolfen- 
btittel was prepared for by the constitution drawn 
up by Chemnitz and Andre© and published by 
Duke Julius in 1569, which designated as the Cor- 
pus docfrincBt not the Misnicum, but the Bible, the 
three ancient creeds, and the Augsburg Confession, 
as explained in the Apology, the Sc hmalkal d 


Articles, the Catechism, and Luther's other writings. 
This ducal Corpus was confirmed the next year by a 
clerical assembly. In ducal Saxony, immediately 
after John Wflliam's accession, the Corpus Thu- 
ringicum appeared in 1670, with a preface by the 
duke. It contained the three creeds, the two cate- 
chisms, the Augsburg Confession and Apology, the 
Schmalkald Articles, the Thuringian Confession of 
1549, and the Confutation of 1558. The Elector of 
Brandenburg, John George, followed in 1572 with 
the Corpus Brandenhurgicum, prefaced by himself, 
and containing the Augsburg Confession, the Small 
Catechism, and the compilation of Luther’s ex- 
positoiy writings made in 1570 by Musculus for 
Joachim II. The next year saw the establishment 
of a Corpus for a part of Silesia. Duke George of 
Brieg declared as the valid doctrine the prophetic 
and apostolic writings and approved creeds, whose 
fundamental teaching was to be found in the Augs- 
bmg Confession and Apology, in the Corpus Mis- 
nicum, the Mecklenburg Agenda, the writings of 
Luther and others that agreed with them. The 
close of this process, which prepared the way for 
the Formula Concordice, may be seen in 1675 and 
1576 in the duchies of Brunswick-Ltineburg and 
Bnmswick-Wolfenbuttel. In the former, Duke 
William published in 1575 two expository treatises 
by Rhegius and Chemnitz, following this up in the 
next year with the formal CorpvsWilhelminum ; and 
about the same time appeared the Corpus J ulium of 
the other duchy, which contained, besides the usual 
formulas, the treatises of Rhegius and Chemnitz. 

All these local Corpora doctrines lost their im- 
portance when the whole Lutheran Church suc- 
ceeded in finding a common groimd in the Formula 
Concordice and the lAber Concordice. In a con- 
siderable minority, however, of the 

4 . Formula states which had accepted the Augs- 
and Liber burg Confession, the Formula was not 
Concordias, accepted. Some of these, such as 
Nassau, Bremen, Anhalt, and Lower 
Hesse, were finally driven into Calvinism; others 
maintained their position as Lutherans without 
the Formula — Lutherans, that is, who were not pre- 
pared to go as far as the absolute exclusion of the 
Philippist party. These latter either adhered to 
their original Corpus or gradually worked out new 
ones. Holstein accepted the documents contained 
in the Liber concordim with the exception of the 
Formula itself. Brunswick-Wolfenbfittel adhered 
to the Corpus Julium ; Pomerania supplemented its 
Corpus in 1593 by the addition of the sections on 
the Lord's Supper, the Communicatio idiomalum, 
and predestination; Hesse-Darmstadt produced a 
Corpus Hassiacum in 1617—26 by adding the Witten- 
berg agreement of 1536 to the Brunswick-Wolf en- 
biittel selection of 1569. Nuremberg took a imddle 
course, in conjunction with Brandenburg-Ansbach, 
by combining writings of Luther and of Melanch- 
thon; and much the same attitude was adopted in 
1578 by the county of Hohenlohe. Among the 
Reformed bodies, the Geneva Corpus et syntagma 
confessionum fidei of 1612 was received in some 
places in the same way as the Lutheran Corpora 
doctrines. See Foemttla. of Concord. 

(G. KAwBRAtr.) 
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CORPUS EVANGELICORUM, 6"vaii-jeP'i'-c6rDm 
(also called Corpus Sociorum AugustancB Confes- 
sionis): A body composed of delegates from the 
Evangelical states of the Holy Roman Empire and 
organized into what was practically an independent 
political assembly. Its origin is not to be sought in 
such temporary alliances among the German Prot- 
estants as the Leagues of Torgau and Schmalkald, 
nor in the repeated but always unsuccessful at- 
tempts of individual princes to unite the states with 
which they were in religious sympathy either by 
the formation of a permanent confederation or by 
a regular '' correspondence.’’ It grew out of the 
need felt by the Protestant states in the diet to 
treat and to protect their several interests as joint 
interests. The same need was felt on the other side, 
and so the two parties in the diet crystallized more 
and more into distinct corporations — ^the Corpus 
Evangelicorum and the Corpus Catholicorum (q.v.) 
— and came to treat with each other as such. The 
formal organization of the Corpus Evangelicorum 
as a permanent institution took place at the Diet 
of Regensburg, July 22, 1653, when the represent- 
atives of all the Protestant states (then thirty- 
nine) met for deliberation as to their action in the 
house of the delegate from electoral Saxony, and 
agreed to act permanently as a body under the 
leadership of that state. Though regarded with 
disfavor by the imperial court, it maintained its 
existence, took cognizance of everything which 
affected Evangelical interests, and corresponded 
quite independently with the emperor, with the 
several states, and with foreign sovereigns. When 
the Elector Frederick Augustus of Saxony became 
a Roman Catholic in 1677, followed later by his 
heir apparent, the question was hotly debated 
whether Saxony could still be allowed to retain the 
presidency. Brandenburg, Brunswick, and the Er- 
nestine line of Saxony were anxious to take the 
place; but the elector gave all assurances, and the 
fear that his influential house might go over to 
the Corpus Catholicorum determined the delegates to 
leave the presidency where it had always been, ex- 
press stipulations being made that the elector 
should not interfere with his representative, who 
was to receive directions from the privy council at 
Dresden. The regular meetings of the Corpus were 
held at Regensburg every fortnight. After 1770 
there were two standing committees, one for the 
investigation of religious complaints as to which its 
action was requested, and one charged with the ad- 
ministration of the six fimds belonging to it. The 
Corpus Evangelicorum existed on this basis until 
1806, when it perished with the empire; but sugges- 
tions as to the usefulness of its reorganization have 
been since made more than once. (E. Fribobbug.) 

CORPUS JURIS CANORICL See Canon Law, 
II., 7. 


CORRECTION, HOUSES OF: Among the pen- 
alties employed by the Church, especially against 
delinquent clerics, was in very early times the 
confinement of the offender, for his own amend- 
ment, or, if he proved incorrigible, for the removal 
of a scandal from the eyes of the community. 
Special places for such imprisonment (decanica) are 
mentioned in a decree of Arcadius and Honorius 
in 369; other terms used for them are decaneata, 
diaconicay secretaria. Numerous S 3 mods of the 
sixth and seventh centuries prescribed imprison- 
ment for delinquent and especially for deposed 
I clerics. Monasteries and (after their erection be- 
came general) seminaries were frequently used for 
this purpose. The present Roman Catholic Church 
has institutions of this nature in some places. 

(0. MEJERf.) 

CORRIGAN, MICHAEL AUGUSTINE: Third 
Roman Catholic archbishop of New York; b. at 
Newark, N. J., Aug. 13, 1839; d. in New York 
May 5, 1902. He studied at St. Mary’s College, 
Wilmington, Del., and at Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmittsburg, Md. (B.A., 1859); was the first 
student from the United States to seek admission 
to the American College at Rome (opened 1859), 
and continued his studies there for four years, re- 
ceiving the degree of D.D. on examination in 1864; 
was ordained at Rome subdeacon Mar., deacon 
Aug., priest Sept., 1863. He became professor of 
dogmatic theology and Sacred Scripture at Seton 
Hall Seminary, South Orange, N. J., 1864, vice- 
president of Seton Hall College 1865, president 
1868 (resided 1876). In Oct., 1868, he was ap- 
pointed vicar-gener^ of the diocese of Newark, 
bishop of Newark 1873, coadjutor to Cardinal 
McCloskey, archbishop of New York, with the 
title archbishop of Petra, 1880, and succeeded to 
the archbishopric 1885. He was a faithful and 
efficient administrator, possessed of much capacity 
for system and details, wliile his uniform courtesy 
and the nobility of his aims won the respect of the 
community. From his coming to New York in 
1880 to the end of 1895, when his labor was light- 
ened by the appointment of aji auxiliary, he con- 
firmed 194,678 persons. 

Bibliography: Michael A. Corrigan, Memorial Yolumet 

New York, 1902. 

CORRODI, HEINRICH: Rationalistic writer; 
b. at Zurich July 31, 1752; d. there Sept. 14, 1793. 
His father, a clergyman and Pietist, Hved in Zu- 
rich as private tutor, and the son was brought up 
in Pietistic narrowness. He studied at Halle, 
where the influence of Seinler had a decisive effect 
on his mind, and he followed this liberal theologian 
entirely. In 1781 he published anonymously an 
important work, KrUiseke Geschichte des Chilias- 
mm (2 parts, Leipsic; 2d ed., 4 vols., 1794), which 
has preserved his memory, being written upon the 
fundamental assumption of the “ Enlightenment ” 
(q.v.) that the history of dogmas is a history of hu- 
man errors, and applyingthis assumption rigorously 
to each doctrine. The author discovers the essence 
of Christianity in the field of ethics and considers the 
Epistle of James as its purest expression; the wri- 
tings of the apostles, he thinks, are full of Judais* 
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tic prejudices. In the same '^enlightened ” spirit 
he wrote other works to prepare the way for a 
rational religion. Returning to Zurich, his great 
learning and undoubted talent for investigation 
secured him an appointment there as teacher of 
natural law and etliics. He lived with the simplicity 
of Diogenes, and managed to save something every 
month from his meager income for the worthy 
poor/’ Paxjl Tschackert. 

Bibliography; F. Scblichtegroll, Nekrohg auf das Jahr 

1793, i. 2S3-298, Gotlia, 1794; ADB, iv, 602-504. 

CORVEY: Celebrated Benedictine abbey near 
the town of Hoxter,at the junction of the Scheldt 
and the Weser {45 m. s.s.w. of Hanover). It was 
founded by a colony from the abbey of Corbie 
near Amiens, at the impulse of Abbot Adalhard 
and his brother Wala (see Adalhard and Wada). 
Several monks were sent about 815 with the young 
Saxon Theodrad to found a monastery at Hethis 
in the SoHinger-Wald; but the soil proved un- 
fruitful, and the colonists were barely able to ex- 
tract a living from it. Adalhard asked Louis the 
Pious for permission to transfer the monl^ to 
some more fertile spot, and the permanent home 
of the abbey was chosen. By the autumn of 822 
the buildmgs were completed and the church was 
consecrated by Bishop Badurad of Paderbom under 
the invocation of St. Stephen, the abbey receiving 
the name of New Corbie ” (Nova Corbeja). Many 
rich gifts and privileges were bestowed upon it by 
the emperor and nobles, and it soon grew to con- 
siderable strength. Adalhard died Jan. 2, 826, 
and was succeeded by 'Warin, who ruled the com- 
munity for thirty years. In the thousand years 
following his death sixty more abbots succeeded one 
another. The abbey reached its highest point of pros- 
perity under the Saxon emperors, in whose time the 
convent school, founded soon after the abbey and 
conducted for a while by Ansgar (q.v.), attained a 
wide-spread fame. Literary activity distinguished 
the monies, among whom the best-known author is 
WiduMnd (q.v,). The collection of a library was 
soon begun; among its treasures was the only 
known manuscript (11th cent.) of the first six 
books of the Annals ” of Tacitus. [This is 
called the First Medicean MS. of Tacitus be- 
cause brought to Rome to Cardinal Giovanni dc’ 
Medici (afterward Leo X.) in 1509. It is now 
in the Vatican Library.] Corvey had been a 
royal abbey from its foundation; in 1065 Adal- 
bert of Bremen obtained a grant of it from 
Henry IV., but the monks, supported by Otto of 
Nordheim, succeeded in vindicating their inde- 
pendence. The administration of Wibald of Sta- 
ble (q.v.) was its last brilliant period. After his 
time it began to decline; discipline fell off, and 
internal dissensions arose. It managed, however, 
to sustain itself through the Reformation, only to 
suffer its hardest blows in the Thirty Years' War, 
when its library and archives were destroyed, its 
buildings damaged, and its property and revenues 
much diminished. In 1792 Pius VI. changed the 
abbey into a bishopric, with a jurisdiction of five 
square miles and 9,000 souls. Through -the settle- 
ment of 1803, the territory passed to the house of 
Nassau-Orange, and later to the kingdom of West- 


phalia, finally coming under the jurisdiction of 
Prussia. The bishopric on its spiritual side was 
suppressed in 1831. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: The Annales Corhejenses are in MGH, 
Script, iii. 1-lS. Consult: P. Wigand, Geachtchte der 
. . . Ahtey C^yrvey, Hoxter, 1819; idem, Traditiones Cor- 
heienaes, Leipsic, 1843; W. Wattenbach, DGQ, 6th ed., ii. 
472; Neander, Christian Church, iii. 273-276, et passim; 
Hauck, KI>, vol. ii., passim. 

CORVUHJS (RABE, '‘raven/' not RAEBENER), 
ANTONIUS: Protestant Reformer; b. at Warburg 
(20 m. n.w. of Cassel) Feb. 27, 1501; d. at Han- 
over Apr. 5, 1553. He was educated in the Cister- 
cian monasteries of Riddagshausen in Brunswick, 
and Loccum in Hanover, at the University of Leip- 
sic, and probably also at Wittenberg. He early 
embraced the Reformation; in 1526 he is found at 
Marburg; in 1528 he went to Goslar to establish 
the Reformation there, and worked successfully till 
1531, when persecution drove him to Witzenhausen 
in Hesse. There and elsewhere in the country and 
neighboring lands he played a prominent part and 
enjoyed the friendship of the landgrave. With the 
latter’s permission he preached in Hanover and 
Gbttingen, in Minden and Pattensen. In 1546 the 
duke of Gottingen-ICalenberg became a Roman- 
ist, and when Corvinus vigorously opposed the 
Augsburg Interim of 1548 he was thrown into 
prison at Kalenberg (Nov. 2, 1649) and not re- 
leased till Oct. 21, 1552. He possessed consider- 
able learning, some poetical ability, but greater 
organizing talents, and by devotion, patience, and 
self-sacrifice he won a place among the Reformers 
of the second rank. 

Bibliography: G. Ulilhom, Anionius Corvinus, Hanover, 
1901; P, Tschackert, Antonius Corvhius Lehen und Schri/- 
ten, ib. 1900; his Briefwechscl, ed. P. Tschackert, 1900; 
and his Bericht vom Kolloquium zu Regensburg 164^, ed. 
P. Tschackert, in Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte, 1903; 
G. Geisenhof, Bibliotheca Corviniana, Brunswick, 1900; 
J. Kostlin, Martin Luther, ii. 299, 311-312, Berlin, 1903. 

CORWIN, EDWARD TANJORE: Reformed 
(Dutch); b. in New York City July 12, 1834. He 
was graduated at the College of the City of New 
York, then the Free Academy (B.A., 1853), and 
the New Brunswick Theological Seminary (1866), 
where he was a graduate student 1S56-67 and in- 
structor in Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis 
1883-84. He held pastorates at Paramus, N. J. 
(1857-63), and Hillsborough (Millstone), N. J. 
(1863-88). He was then rector of Herzog HaH, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1888-95, and gave instruc- 
tion at various times in the Theological Seminary. 
After a pastorate at Greenport, N. Y., 1895-97, 
he was in Holland in 1897-98 as the agent of the 
General Synod to collect documents relating to 
the Amsterdam Correspondence, which passed be- 
tween the classis of Amsterdam and the colonial 
Dutch Reformed churches of New Netherlands 
and the Province of New York. These papers 
were brought out under his editorship by the 
State of New York (Ecclesiastical Records of the 
State of New York, 6 vols., Albany, 1901-06). He 
was president of the General Synod of his de- 
nomination in 1891, and is the official historiog- 
rapher of the Reformed Church in America. In 
theology he is a conservative. Among his nu- 
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merous writings special mention may be made of 
his Manual of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
in North America (New York, 1859, 4th ed., 1902); 
History of the Reformed Church in America (1895); 
and A Digest of the Constitutional and Synodical 
Legislation of the Reformed Church in America 
(1906). He likewise wrotb a number of histories 
of counties and local churches, and edited Cen- 
tennial Discourses, in collaboration with T. W. 
Chambers and J. Anderson (New York, 1876), and 
Centennial of the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, iV. J., with D. D. Demarest and P. D. 
Van Cleef (1885). 

COSIN, JOHN: Bishop of Durham; b. in Nor- 
wich Nov. 30, 1594; d. in London Jan. 15, 1672. 
He studied at Cambridge (Caius College); became 
secretary to Bishop Overall of Lichfield, and 
chaplain of Bishop Neile of Durham; became preb- 
endary of Durham 1624, archdeacon of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire 1625, master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, 1635, vice-chancellor of the university 
1639, dean of Peterborough 1640. He was a friend 
of Laud and a strict ritualist; also a man of strong 
character who made his views effective; conse- 
quently he came early into collision with the Puri- 
tans. In 1641 he was sequestered from all his 
benefices by vote of the House of Commons; in 
1644 he was rejected from his mastership, having 
been concerned in sending the college plate to the 
royal mint. He went to Paris, where he acted as 
chaplain to the ladies of Queen Henrietta [Marians 
household belonging to the Church of England. 
On the Restoration he was reinstated in his bene- 
fices and made bishop of Durham (1660). His 
strong convictions and earnest life, his energy and 
administrative ability, with a thorough knowledge 
of the world, pleasing manners, and a commanding 
presence, have caused him to be characterized as 
“ one of the greatest prelates of his own or of any 
age.'’ He was severe toward Romanists and 
Puritans, and used his fuU power to rid his diocese 
of them; nevertheless his Puritan antagonists 
charged him with “popery," and some of his prin- 
ciples and practises were little short of Puritanical. 
He was a leading member of the Savoy Conference 
in 1661, and probably had more influence than 
any one else in the revision of the prayeivbook 
made the same year. His best-known work is his 
Collection of Private D&ootions in the Practice of the 
Ancient Church Called the Hours of Prayer (Lon- 
don, 1027; new ed., 1867), which was prepared by 
roy^ command for the use of the queen's maids of 
honor, and gave much offense to the Puritans. In 
France he wrote Historia transubstantiationis papa- 
lis (published 1675; Eng. transl., 1676; ed., with 
memoir, by J. S. Brewer, 1840 and 1850); Regni 
Anglics rcligio catholica, prisca, casta, defcecata, a 
vindication of the Church of England (first pub- 
lished by Thomas Smith in his Yitm quorumdam 
erudUissimorum et illustrium virorum, London, 
1707; several later editions; translations mto Ital- 
ian, 1853, 1866, into Spanish and modem Greek, 
1856, French and German, 1857, Russian, 1860, 
English, by P'. Meyrick, 1870); and A ScholasUcal 
History of the Canon of Holy Scripture : or the cer- 


tain and indubitate hooks thereof as they are received 
in the Church of England (1657). His Notes on 
the Book of Common Prayer (published in NichoU's 
Comment on the Book of Common Prayer, 1710) is 
of interest for the history of the prayer-book. His 
complete works were published in the Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology (5 vols., Oxford, 1843-55), 
and his correspondence was published by the Sur- 
tees Society of Durham (2 vols., 1869-72). 

Bibliography: Consult, besides the memoir in hia Historia 
tranaubstautlait-onii;, ut sup,, D^B, xii. 204-271; Wright 
and Neil, Protestant Dictionary^ pp. 140-1 4S, London, 1904. 

COSMAS AND DAMIAN, SAINTS : According to 
legend, two brothers from Arabia, Christians, who 
practised medicine at on the Bay of Issus, 

Cilicia, at the time of the Diocletian persecution. 
They took no fees, and by means of prayer and the 
sign of the cross accomplished wonderful cures. 
They refused to renounce their faith at the bidding 
of the governor, Lysias, endured manifold tor- 
tures, and finally were executed by the sword. 
Their brothers, Anthimus, Leontius, and Eupre- 
pius, suffered at the same time with like fortitude. 
Cosmas and Damian are the patrons of physicians 
and apothecaries, and are represented with the 
emblems of their profession. Their day is Sept. 27. 

(O. ZoCKLERf.) 

Bibliography; AaSB, Sept., vii. 400-448; Analecta BoU 
landiana, i (1882), 586-596; J. E. Wessely, Ilconographie 
GoUes und der Heiligen, p. 135, Leipsic, 1874. 

COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES (“Cosmas the In- 
dian navigator " ) : An Alexandrian merchant who, 
in the first half of the sixth century, visited Abys- 
sinia, Arabia, and India; afterward he became a 
monk and wrote several books, of which the only 
one preserved is called “ A Christian Topography 
of the World " (written in Greek, in twelve books; 
published, with Latin version, in MPG, Ixxxviii. 
10-475; Eng. transl., with notes and introduction 
by J. W. McCrindle, vol. xcviii. of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety's Publications, London, 1897). The purpose 
of the writer is to set forth certain views about 
geography and cosmography supposed to be 
taught in the Bible; incidentally he has much vili- 
fication for those who drew their natural science 
from another source, particularly such as impiously 
asserted the earth to be round. To his way of 
thinking an exact model of the universe was fur^ 
nished by the Mosaic tabernacle; there are two 
worlds, an upper and a lower, divided by the fir- 
mament; the table of showbread represented the 
earth, which consequently is a rectangular plane 
twice as long from east to west as broad from north 
to south; the candlestick typified the sun; there 
is another earth beyond the ocean, which was the 
seat of paradise and the abode of man till the del- 
uge, when the ark floated over the intervening 
waters; the heavens form four walls joined to the 
outer ^ges of the earth and are vaiilted overhead. 
Notwithstanding his fantastic science, Cosmas was 
a good observer, shrewd of judgment, and is con- 
sidered truthful; “ the nonsense of the monk was 
mingled with the practical knowledge of the trav- 
eler" (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, v. 148-149). His 
reports of Abyssinia, India, and China are inter- 
esting, and the fifth book has value for Biblical 
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introduction because of statements concerning the 
authorship, purpose, and contents of different books. 
Bibliography* R. Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geog^ 

raphy^ i. 273-303 et passim, London, 1897. 

COSTA, IZAAK DA. See Da Costa. 

COSTA MCA. See Central America. 

COTELERIUS, JOHANNES BAPTISTA (JEAN- 
BAPTISTE COTELIER) : French classical scholar; 
b. at Nimes (30 m. n.e. of Montpellier) Dec., 1627; 
d, at Paris Aug. 19, 1686. In 1641 he went to Paris, 
where he studied philosophy and theology, and 
became a doctor of the Sorbonne in 1648. In 1667 
he was commissioned by the minister Colbert to 
investigate and catalogue the Greek manuscripts 
of the Royal Library, and in 1676 he was appointed 
professor of Greek at the College de France, He 
attained high fame as a church historian by his 
edition of the apostolic Fathers, entitled Sanctorum 
Patrum qui temporibus apostolicis floruerunt, Bar- 
nahoSj dementis f Hermoe, Ignatiiy Poly carpi, opera 
edita et non edita (2 vols., Paris, 1672), The most 
of the copies of this edition were destroyed by a 
fire in the College Montaigu, but a second and third 
edition was prepared by J. Leclerc (2 vols., Ant- 
werp, 169S; Amsterdam, 1724). He also edited 
other documents of ecclesiastical antiquity in 
HomilicB quattuor in Psalmos et interprefktio pro- 
phetce Danielis (Paris, 1661), which he ascribed to 
Chrysostom, and in Ecclesioe Graces monumenta (3 
vols., 1677--8S), of which a fourth volume appeared 
posthumously as Analecta Grceca (1692). 

(C. Ppender.) 

Bibliography: A letter by S, Balnze, which follows the 

preface to vol. ii. of Leclere^s ed. of the Patrea^ ut sup.; 

Nic^ron, M&moires, iv. 243 eqq, 

COTTA. See Vestments and Insignia, Eccle- 
siastical. 

COTTA, URSULA. See Luther, Martin. 

COTTEMLL, THOMAS: Hymnologist; b. at 
Cannock (15 m. n.n.w. of Birmingham), Stafford- 
shire, Dec. 4, 1779; d. at Sheffield Dec. 29, 1823. 
He was a student and fellow of St. John's, Cam- 
bridge (B.A., 1801; M.A., 1805); became curate 
of Tutbury and of lii,ne End, Staffordshire, in 1803 
and 1808, respectively; perpetual curate of St. 
Paul's, Sheffield, 1817. He was one of the editors 
of A Selection of Psalms and Hymns, published at 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, 1806, and with the help 
of James Montgomery (q.v.) compiled a Selection 
of Psalms and Hymns (Sheffield, 1810; 8th and 
most important ed., 1819). The use of hymns in 
the English service was not yet established, and 
an attempt by CotteriU to force his book upon his 
congregation led to a lawsuit; the dispute was 
compromised by preparing a new edition (9th), 
London, 1820, in which the number of hymns was 
greatly reduced and those printed were approved 
by Edward Harcourt, archbishop of York. This 
book h^ great influence upon thehymnody of the 
Church of England and is remarkable for the free- 
dom with which the verses of others printed in it ’ 
are altered from their original form or rewritten. 
CotteriU also published a book of Family Prayers 
(2d ed., London, 1816), 


Bibliography: S. W. DuiEeld, English Hymns, pp. 53—54, 

New York, 1886; Julian, Hymnology, pp. 2G3-204. 

COTTON, JOHN: Puritan, early minister of 
Boston; b. at Derby, England, Dec. 4, 1584 (bap- 
tized at St. Alkmund's, Derby, Dec. 15, 1584); d. 
in Boston Dec. 23, 1652. He studied at Derby 
Grammar School, and Trinity and Emmanuel col- 
leges, Cambridge (B.A., 1604 or earlier; M.A., 
1606; B.D., 1613); became fellow of Emmanuel 
(not later than 1607), dean, and catechist, and dis- 
tinguished himself as tutor, orator, and scholar. 
In 1612 he became vicar of St. Botolph's, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, and gained there a great reputation for 
learning and piety, as weU as for Puritan inclinations, 
which steadily became stronger. In July, 1633, 
to escape from a summons to appear before the 
High Commission Court in London and answer to 
a charge of not kneeling at the Sacrament and 
discarding some other ritual observances, he fled 
to America, landing in September. In October 
he was ordained “ teacher " of the First Church in 
Boston and colleague of John Wilson, and soon 
became the most influential person in the com- 
munity.* His reputation continued great in Puri- 
tan circles in England, and in 1642 he was strongly 
inclined to comply with pressing entreaties to re- 
turn. He engaged in controversy with Roger Will- 
iams and defended the latter's expulsion from 
Massachusetts. In the antmomian dispute he 
was at first mclined to side with his enthusiastic 
admirer Mrs. Hutchinson (whose son, Edward, had 
accompanied him on his flight to America), but 
ended as her opponent (see Antinomianism and 
Antinomian Controversies, IL, 2). 

John Cotton's writings were numerous and deal with a 
wide variety of subjects. The “ bibliography " of Dr. H, 
M. Dexter's Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred 
Years (New York, 1880) has 36 entries ascribed to him. 
For other lists consult Allen’s ATnerican Biographical Dic- 
tionary (Boston, 1857), sub titulo; J. S. Clark, in the Con- 
gregational Quarterly, iii. 133-148 (Apr., 1861); and the 
article John Cotton, by Alexander Gordon, inDNB, supple- 
ment, vol. ii. All were published in London, and many in 
two or more editions. Some of the more noteworthy are: 
Abstract of the Laws of New England, a summary of Jewish 
laws supposed to be of perpetual obligation (1641; re- 
printed in the Collectione of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, ser. i., vol. v [1816], 171-192; cf. W. C. Ford, John 
Cotton* s Moses, his Judidalls and Abstract of the Laws of 
New England, in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torieal Society, Oct., 1902); The Pouring Out of the Seven 
Vials, or an exposition of the 16th chapter of the Revelation, 
with an application of it to our times (1642; the fifth vial 
is made to mean episcopal government); The Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven and Power thereof according to the Word 
of Ood (1644; reprinted Boston, 1852; considered one of 
the most authoritative expositions of Congregationalism); 
Milk for Bodies, Drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments, 
chiefly for the spiritual nourishment of Boston babes in either 
England, but may be of like use for any children, a catechism 
(1646; and many subsequent editions, one at Cambridge, 
1666; included in the New England Primer; Cotton Mather 
calls it “ peculiarly the catechism of New England," and 
says it will " be vAlued and studied and improved until New 
England cease to be New England "); The Bloody Tenet 
Washed and Made White in the Blood of the Lamb (1647; 


***He was the ecclesiastical leader of the Massachusetts 
colony, a part of about all that was done in Church and 
State till his death " (Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Con- 
gregationalism, 184, note 3). " He very quickly came to 

wield a power in that theocrafio settlement akin to that 
now exercised by a political boss” (Paul Leicester Ford, 
The New England Primer, 89). 
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a reply to Roger Williams, who had charged him with hold- 
ing a “ bloody tenet of persecution ”); ^ Brief Exposition 
with Practical Observations upon the Whole Book of Eccle- 
siastes (1654); The Saints^ Support and Comfort in the Time 
of Distress and Danger^ with divers other treatises (165S; a 
new edition of God^s Mercy Mixed with his Justice, 1641). 
Two of his writings against Roger Williams were published 
by the Narragansett Club (A Letter of John Cotton and 
Roger Williams’s Reply, ed. R. A. Guild, Providence, 1866; 
Master John Cotton’s Answer to Master Roger Williams, ed. 
J. L. Diman, 1867). 

Bibliography: Consult, besides the works mentioned 
above, Cotton Mather (his grandson), Magnalia, i. 252- 
286, Hartford ed., 1855; John Norton, Abel Being Dead 
yet Speaheth, or the life and death of that deservedly famous 
man of God, Mr. John Cotton, London, 1658, ed. with 
notes by Enoch Pond, Boston, 1834; A. W. M’Clure, Life 
of John Cotton, Boston, 1846 and 1870; P. Thompson, 
The History and Antiquities of Boston [Lincolnshire], pp. 
412-424 et passim, Boston, 1856; M. C. Tyler, History of 
American Literature, i. 210-216, New York, 1878; W. 
Walker, Ten New England Leaders, pp. 49-96, New York, 
1901 (where references to the sources are fully given). 

COULIN, cul"fn', FRANK: Swiss Protestant; 
b. at Geneva Nov. 17, 1828. He was educated at 
the college and academy of his native city (B.A., 
1844); resided in Germany 1844-47; studied in the 
theological faculty of Geneva until his ordination 
in 1861. After extensive travels he became in 
1853 pastor at Genthod, a village on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, and there remained till 1895, when 
he retired from active life. He was a delegate to 
the conference of the Evangelical Alliance held at 
New York in 1873, and on his return was asked to 
conduct the courses in homiletics in the faculty of 
free theology at Geneva. He continued these lec- 
tures until 1886. He has written: Les (Euvres chr6- 
iiennes (Geneva, 1865); Le Fils de Vhomme (1866; 
Eng. transl., by J. Sturge, London, 1869, The Son 
of Man); and La Vocation du chr^tim (1870). 

COULLIE, PIERRE HECTOR: Cardinal; b. at 
Paris Mar. 14, 1829. He was educated at the 
seminary of St. Nicholas-des-Champs and at St. 
Sulpice, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1854. He was vicar at Ste. Marguerite, St. Eu- 
stache, and Notre Dame des Victoires, and in 1876 
was consecrated bishop coadjutor of Orleans with 
the title of bishop of Sidonia. In 1878 he suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric, and in 1893 was enthroned 
archbishop of Lyons and Vienne. In 1897 he was 
created cardinsi priest of Santa Francesca Ro- 
mana. 

COUNCILS AND SYNODS, 

Origin (S 1). 

Provincial Synods (§ 2), 

Ecumenical Councils (§ 3). 

Teutonic Synods of the Early Middle Ages (§ 4), 

Papal Councils of the Middle Ages (§ 6), 

The Reforming Councils of the Fifteenth Century (5 6). 
Councils and Synods : Modem Roman Catholic System (§ 7). 
The Synods of Protestantism. Reformed Churches (§ 8). 
Adoption in the German Lutheran Churches (§ 9). 

The Synodal System in America (5 10). 

In the ecclesiastical sense, councfls ” or “ syn- 
ods ” are assemblies of representatives of the 
Church for the discussion and decision of questions 
of faith, points of discipline, and morals. The 
gathering of the apostles mentioned in Acts xv. 
(see Apostolic Council at Jerusalem) may be 
passed over as having no connection with the later 
development. The earliest synods deserving of 


mention are those held in Asia Minor in reference 
to the Montanist question (see Montanism), and 
those which in both East and West 

I- Origin, attempted to settle the quartodeciman 
controversy (see Easter, II., § 1). 
The former took place probably between 160 and 
175; our information in regard to them is derived 
from an almost contemporary narrator whose ac- 
count is utilized by Eusebius {Hist eccl, V. xvi. 
10). He does not use the name “ synod, and in 
fact his words do not necessarily imply such as- 
semblies; but the usual interpretation of the pas- 
sage is probably correct, involving gatherings of a 
number of local churches for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the new prophecy. The term “ the faith- 
ful,'’ which he uses, of course includes bishops, but 
presumably is not limited to them. The method 
of representation is uncertain; it is possible that 
in some cases only the bishop appeared to speak 
for his church; it is also possible that a certain 
number of clerics accompanied him, and that prom- 
inent laymen were not absent; in some cases they 
may even have been more numerous than the 
clergy, or have constituted the only representa- 
tives of their community. The terms in which 
Eusebius (V. xxiii. 2) speaks of the synods held in 
connection with the paschal controversy give on 
the surface a different picture; but such knowl- 
edge as we have of his sources shows that he un- 
consciously approximated his account of synods at 
the end of the second century to those of his own 
day. The synods held about 195 were not gather- 
ings of bishops exclusively; although the episco- 
pate occupied the most prominent position, the 
time was still remembered when these assemblies 
were gatherings of all the faithful. The fact that 
the monarchical episcopate was fully developed by 
the period first alluded to (160-175), and that this 
constitution of synods is not altogether harmoni- 
ous with it, leads to the conclusion that such gath- 
erings had been usual, at least as early as the 
middle of the second century. Sohm finds their 
origin in the expansion of gatherings, such as are 
mentioned earlier, of a local church for the election 
of a bishop; others trace them to the analogy of 
the secular “ provincial council,” or make them 
a natural outgrowth of the need to discuss difficult 
questions. 

A full understanding of their origin can not be 
obtained without remembering the constant in- 
tercourse by means of accredited representatives 
which the primitive Christian communities main- 
tained. If a local church was distracted by dis- 
cord, the neighboring churches felt bound to assist 
in the restoration of order (CHementina^ 1. Ixiii. 3); 
when peace was restored after a storm of persecu- 
tion, even distant churches sent envoys to express 
their joy (Ignatius, Ad Philadelphenos, x.; ad 
Smymeos, xi.; ad Polycarpum, vii.); if a bishop 
was to be chosen in a small church, the delegates 
of the larger communities round about assisted in 
the deliberations. Such envoys, who might be 
bishops or lower clergy, were chosen in a general 
gathering of the local church (Ignatius, Ad Poly- 
carpum, vii.; ad Smymeos^ xi.). It is then on the 
surface scarcely a step further to the assembly of 
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representatives of a number of churches for the 
purpose of reaching a common decision on a dis- 
puted question. But a little reflection will show 
that it is not the same thing. Both the discussion 
of a local question with the assistance of repre- 
sentatives from outside, and the meeting to 
discuss a question which affected a number of 
communities alike, sprang from the primitive Chris- 
tian feeling of unity and from the consequent 
mutual intercourse; but they had different aims 
and significance. 

The synods of the second century were loosely 
organized; they came together when a question 
happened to need decision, and represented no de- 
terminate group of churches ; they had no e.T-o/- 
jido members, and no authority which could inter- 
fere with local independence. By 
2 . Provin- degrees, however, the logical conse- 
cial Synods, quences of the monarchical episcopate 
and the theory of apostolic succession 
followed. In the third century the bishops prima- 
rily constituted the synods. It is true that in this 
period presbyters still universally took part with 
the bishops, as is evidenced in Alexandria in the 
first synod held by Demetrius against Origen (Pho- 
tius, MPGj ciii. 397); in Antioch (Eusebius, Hist, 
eccl., VIL XXX. 2, xxviii. 1); in Cappadocia (Cyp- 
rian, Epist.f Ixxv. 4); in Rome (Eusebius, Hist, 
eccl., VI. xliii. 2, on the basis of the letter of Cor- 
nelius to Fabius of Antioch); and in Africa (Cyp- 
rian, E'pist., xix. 2). But none the less the center 
of gravity had shifted. Though Cyprian mentions 
the presence of presbyters and deacons, it is evi- 
dent from more than one passage that in Ins mind 
it was the bishops who decided the questions. The 
records of the synod of Sept., 256, note the pres- 
ence of many bishops from three provinces, with 
presbyters and deacons and the greater part of the 
laity; but in the decision the votes of the bishops 
alone are given. Thus, too, the African synodal 
epistles are subscribed by the bishops only (cf. 
Epist, Ivii., Ixiv., Ixvii., Ixx.). The presence of the 
lower clergy and the laity contributed to the pub- 
licity of the proceedings, not to the decision, which 
was now in the hands of the episcopate. The de- 
velopment which was complete by the middle of 
the second century in Africa was somewhat slower 
elsewhere. At Rome in 250 the cojisensiis of the 
clergy and laity was still considered essential to a 
S 3 niodal decision (Cyprian, Epist, xxx. 5), and a 
similar state of things is found in Cappadocia (Cyp- 
rian, Epist, Ixxv. 4). But the same tendency was 
everywhere in evidence. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that in the First Council of Nicsea and in 
that of Antioch (341) it should be taken for granted 
that only the bishops were the active members (cf. 
canon v. of Nicsea, xiv., xv. of Antioch). In har- 
mony with this development was the general con- 
ception of synodal authority. The bishops, as suc- 
cessors of the apostles, were officially endued with 
the Holy Spirit; they made their decisions under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost (Cyprian, Epist, 
Ivii 5) or “ in the presence of the Holy Ghost and 
his angels ” (synodal letter of the First Council of 
Arles, Mansi, Concilia, ii 469); the decision of a 
synod is equivalent to a divine sentence (letter of 


Constantine on the dissolution of the Council of 
Arles, Mansi, Concilia, ii. 478). 

The next step was to make synods ordinary in- 
stitutions of the Church. Extraordinary ones con- 
tinued to be held, bub they w^re additional to the 
regular ones, which are assumed in the first men- 
tion of Eastern synods by a 'Western writer, prob- 
ably between 210 and 220 (Tertullian, De jejunio, 
xiii.). Annual meetings soon became the rule, as 
can be evidenced in Cappadocia as early as the 
middle of the third century (Cyprian, Epist., Ixxv. 
4). This regular recurrence led to the restriction 
of the district represented, and, probably on the 
analogy of secular assemblies, the bishops of each 
province met in its capital. The institution be- 
came legally established by the First Council of 
Niccea (canon v.), which provided for two meet- 
ings in the year, one before Lent, the other in the 
autumn. At Antioch in 341 (canon xx.) the dates 
were defined as four weeks before Pentecost and 
Oct. 15, and the arrangement continued long in 
force (Council of Constantinople, 381, canon ii.; of 
Chalcedon, 451, canon xix.). Finally the TruUan 
Council of 692 (canon viii.) and the Second Nicene 
of 787 (canon vi.) contented themselves with re- 
quiring a single annual session. The provincial 
synod became the most important organ for the 
episcopal government of the Church. The metro- 
politan called it and presided over it. Its compe- 
tence was practically unlimited, extending over all 
questions of faith and morals, public worship, and 
the discipline and organization of the Church. The 
development of provincial synods accompanied 
that of metropolitan jurisdiction. After the or- 
ganization of the patriarchal system in the East, 
the idea came up of having special synods for these 
larger divisions, and attempts were made to cany 
it out; but they did not lead to regular annual 
meetings or to the permanency of the institution. 

Ecumenical councils had come into being before 
the complete organization of the provincial synods. 
In the course of the Donatist controversy Constan- 
tine committed the decision of it first to an epis- 
copal commission meeting in Rome, then to a 
larger body of bishops assembled at 
3. Ecumen- Arles (see Donatism). These assem- 
ical blies have been commonly considered 

Councils, as synods, and such they were in the 
sense of being deliberative assemblies 
of bishops; but it is obvious that they differed from 
all previous synods. Their initiative came not 
from the bishops but from the emperor, who de- 
termined both the membership and the place and 
subject of the discussion, and gave his authority to 
the decisions, which were to be authoritative in 
secular law. They were thus not, like the provin- 
cial synods, organs of free episcopal government, 
but assemblies for the purpose of counseling the 
emperor as to his decisive action in ecclesiastical 
questions. These, however, and not the provincial 
synods, were the prototypes of the ecumenical 
councils. Constantine acted in precisely the same 
manner at the convocation of the Council of Ni- 
csea. It was his intention that the Arian question 
should be settled by the council, and so he took a 
personal part in the proceedings; the adoption of 
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the Nieene formula was the result of his urgency, 
and he recognized it as binding in law, imposing 
penalties on those who refused to subscribe it; he 
himself promulgated the decision as to the Easter 
celebration, and imposed ils observance on the 
bishops. Thus, though the Nieene council was 
theoretically a meeting of the catholic episcopate, 
and the authority attributed to all synods might 
be supposed to belong to it in a preeminent de- 
gree, it was really not an organ of the self-govern- 
ment of the Church, but an aid to its government 
by the secular ruler. The following ecumenical 
councils "Were modeled on this and bore the same 
character. The decision to convoke them origi- 
nated at the court, and was always carried out by 
the secular authority. They met under the presi- 
dency, or at least in the presence, of imperial com- 
missaries. Their decisions were submitted to the 
emperor before publication, as occurred in the case 
of the dogmatic decree of Chalcedon (Mansi, Con- 
cilia , vii. 117, 136). He might either confirm their 
decrees, as at Chalcedon (Mansi, vii. 476) and Con- 
stantinople (Mansi, xi. 697, 724), or refuse his 
assent, as at Ephesus (Mansi, iv. 1377). Their de- 
pendence upon the court increased, until Constan- 
tins could say with brutal frankness at the Synod 
of Milan, '‘What I will, let that be considered a 
canon ” (Athanasius, “ History of the Arians,” 
xxxiii.). The detailed history of the several ecu- 
menical councils will be found in other articles (see 
the name of the place of meeting). Roman Catho- 
lic historians number eight in this early period: 
Nicsea L, 325; Constantinople I., 381; Ephesus, 
431; Chalcedon, 451; Constantinople II., 553; 
Constantinople III., 680; Nicjea IL, 787; Constan- 
tinople IV., 869. But this enumeration is not his- 
torically justifiable. Apart from the facts that 
the Constantinopolitan council of 381 represented 
only the Eastern Empire [and that of 869 is re- 
jected by the Eastern Church], those of Sardica 
342, Ephesus 449, and Constantinople 754 have 
just as much right to the title of ecumenical, nor 
was confirmation lacking to the decrees of the two 
latter. Their omission can only be based upon the 
fact that later development took a direction op- 
posite to their conclusions. The importance of the 
ecumenical councils lies in their legislative activity, 
especially in regard to doctrine, which usually fur- 
nished the reason for their convocation. They dealt 
also with many questions of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization and private morality; but their action as 
a supreme judicial tribunal is comparatively unim- 
portant. Their excommunications were always 
the consequences of their dogmatic decrees, which 
were considered infallible from the conception 
of the episcopate as endowed with the charisma 
veriiatis.^ 

The synodal system underwent a new develop- 
ment in the Teutonic nationalities which arose on 

♦ The list of eciimenical councils as accepted by the Roman 
Catholic Church is as follows: 1. Niosea I,, 326; 2. Constanti- 
nople I., 381; 3. Ephesus, 431; 4. Chalcedon, 461; 5. Con- 
stantinople II., 553; 6. Constantinople III. (First Trullan), 
686-^1; 7. Nic^ II., 787; $. Constantinople IV., 869; 9. 
Lateran L, 1123; 10. liateran II., 1139; 11. Lateran III., 
1179; 12. Lateran IV., 1216; 13. Lyons I., 1246; 14. Lyons 
II. , 1274; 16. Vienne, 1311-12; 16. Constance, 1414-18; 


. the ruins of the Roman Empire. The old di^dsion 
of ecclesiastical pro\dnces had much less impor- 
tance now than of old; the larger unit of church 
life above the diocese was not the metropolitan 
jurisdiction but the national Church, 
4 . Teutonic and the former disappeared entirely 
Synods of for a time in the Frankish kingdom, 
the Early Moreover, at the beginning of the 
Middle Middle Ages the diocese was no longer 
Ages. a town community governed by the 
bishop with a united presbjdery about 
him, but an extended territory divided into a large 
number of coordinate parishes. The relation of 
the king, again, to the Church was important. 
Though not carrying such unlimited power as the 
emperors had possessed, it was sufficiently analo- 
gous to theirs for the provincial synod to lose 
much of its earlier importance, and to become a 
merely occasional gathering. This was especially 
the case in the Frankish kingdom, where in the 
Merovingian period only a few such synods are 
heard of, and the acts of only one are extant. Bon- 
iface asserted in 742 that no synod had been held 
for more than eighty years; but neither his efforts 
nor those of Charlemagne availed to alter the situa- 
tion materially. The case was the same in Eng- 
land; the ancient provisions were not forgotten, 
but simply not followed. 

Provincial synods were most frequent in Spain, 
as long as the Visigoths were Arian (Tarragona 
516, Gerunda 517, Lerida 624, Valencia 524, 
Toledo 627, Barcelona 540). The place of the 
provincial synods was taken by national coun- 
cils. The ffist of these in the Frankish king- 
dom was called by Clovis at Orleans in 511, 
and they never ceased to be held during the 
Merovingian period, either for the whole kingdom 
or one of its divisions. They were distinguished 
from provincial synods by being not regul^ly re- 
curring assemblies, but meetings summoned or at 
least sanctioned by the king for a special purpose. 
Their decisions did Uot necessarily require royal 
confirmation, but the kings felt themselves at 
liberty to alter or abrogate them, especially when 
they overstepped the bounds of spiritual adminis- 
tration. After the middle of the seventh century 
they met in the presence of the king or his repre- 
sentative. The Burgundian kingdom also had its 
national synods (Epaon 617; Lyons 517). It is 
significant that in Spain they begin with the con- 
version of Recared (Toledo 5S9, 597, 633, 636, 638, 
etc.), and seem at once to have taken the place of 
the provincial synods. A peculiarity here was 
that the magnates of the kingdom and the royal 
officials were copisidered members. Only in Eng- 
land did the national council fail to acquire im- 
portance. This system lasted, unchanged in es- 
sentials, through the whole first half of the Middle 
Ages, ■ The extension of the empire under Charle- 

17, Basel-Ferrara-Florence, 143X-42; 18. Lateran V., 1512- 
1517; 19. Trent, 1545-63; 20. Vatican, 1869-70. The first 
seven of these are accepted by the Greeks, the others re- 
jected; they also accept the Second Tmllan Council or 
Qmnisextum, 692 (rejected by the West), considering it a 
continuation of the First Tmllan or Third Constantinople. 
The eighth general council of the Greeks was held in Con- 
stantinople in 879 and rejected by the Latins (see Phothits). 
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magne made these assemblies practically councils 
of the entire West (Regensburg 792, Frankfort 
794). While adhering in essentials to the catholic 
doctrine and institutions, they allowed themselves 
a fairly wide latitude in their legislation. The 
new diocesan system developed synods also for 
each separate diocese, somewhat on the lines of the 
primitive preshyterium, presided over by the bishop 
and including the parish priests, abbots, and deans 
of the diocese. The earliest of these were the two 
at Auxerre, between 673 and 603 and 695, and 
that of Autun, between 663 and 680. The attempt 
was made to establish the custom of meeting an- 
nually, but apparently without much success. 

The popes did not overlook the weight which 
synodal decisions carried; and thus, although Italy 
was never a scene of much conciliar activity, more 
assemblies of this kind were held in Rome under 
papal presidency than in any other city of Chris- 
tendom. The position of the popes 

5 . Papal brought about the participation in 
Councils them of distant churches. Julius I. 
of the summoned one for the year 341, to 
Middle which he bade the Eastern antago- 
Ages. nists of Athanasius. They refused to 
appear; but more than fifty bishops 
attended, including some from Thrace, Coele-syria, 
Phenicia, and Palestine. Gallic bishops sat with 
those of Italy in the synod called by Damasus in 
369, and similar gatherings continued to be held. 
They were called by the popes not as patriarchs 
of the West, but as successors of St. Peter; and 
the papal sanction gave them high authority. The 
importance of the synods held by the Carolingian 
emperors north of the Alps somewhat diminished 
the preeminent authority of these Roman councils; 
but a change came with the pontificate of Leo IX. 
(104S-54), who was the first pope to raise the papal 
dignity once more after its prolonged humiliation. 
He made much use of synods, and, not content 
with holding them in Rome and other parts of 
Italy, presided in person at the imperial synods 
held in Germany and France. From the middle of 
the eleventh century the papal synods constantly 
increased in importance and consideration (Lateran 
synod of 1069 imder Nicholas II.; 1063 under Alex- 
ander II.; 1074, 1075, 1076, 1078, 1079, 1080, 1083 
under Gregory VII.; 1095 at Piacenza and Clermont 
under Urban II.; 1119 at Reims under Calixtus 
11.). The last of these popes summoned the Lat- 
eran council of 1123 under the name of a general 
council; but the placing of it on a level with the 
old ecumenical ones came later and gradually; that 
of Constance reckoned in this category only three 
modem councils — Lateran 1215, Lyons 1274, and 
Vienne 1311. Roman Catholic theologians now 
add to these three more Lateran ^mods (1123, 
1139, 1179) and the first of Lyons, 1246. These 
had, it is true, an authority in the medieval Church 
answering to that of the old ecumenical councils 
under the Roman Empire; but they were confined 
to the papal obedience, called and presided over 
by the pope, and dependent on his sanction for 
the validity of their decrees, so that they were 
merely organs for his government of the Western 
Church. 


The beliefs as to the pope^s position current in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were shaken 
by the Great Schism, which forced 

6 . The Re- men to seek an authority powerful 
forming enough to restore unity even in spite 
Councils of conflicting claimants of the papacy. 

of the Fif- This they thought they had found in 
teenth the general council, on lines foreshad- 
Century. owed even in the fourteenth century 
by Marsilius of Padua and William of 
Occam. At the very outset of the Schism, after 
the election of Clement VII., the appeal to a uni- 
versal council was heard (see Clement VII.; Ur- 
ban VL). Presently it was taken up by such in- 
fluential theologians as Pierre d^Ailly and Gerson, 
and became prevalent. The attempt to end the 
Schism by the Council of Pisa (q.v.) was indeed a 
failure, but this did not affect the belief in the 
efficacy of this method. The Council of Constance 
(q.v.) boldly attempted to alter the constitution 
of the Western Church by the introduction of gen- 
eral councils as a regular factor in its government, 
to recur at intervals of five, seven, and ultimately 
ten years. But the execution of this plan, though 
approved by the Council of Basel (q.v.), was ren- 
dered impossible by the natural opposition of the 
Curia. When Eugenius IV. transferred the Coun- 
cil of Basel to Ferrara (see Ferrara-Florence, 
CoxjNCiL of), he took his stand on the principles 
accepted before Constance, and logically declared 
null and void, with the assent of his council, the 
decrees of Basel as to the superiority of the coun- 
cil over the pope. In the Lateran Council of 1612- 
1517 Leo X. struck a mortal blow at the idea in 
the bull Pastor mtemua. 

After this the Curia had an unconcealed distrust 
of general councils, and it was only the pressure of 
political powers wliich led to the reorganization 
of Catholicism after the storms of the 

7 . Councils Reformation by that of Trent (see 
and Synods : Trent, Council op). It was only when 

Modern the last trace of opposition to unlimited 
Roman papal power disappeared in the nine- 
Catholic teenth century that this distrust was 
System, finally lulled, so that Pius IX. could 
give the world the long unseen spec- 
tacle of a general council in 1870 (see Vatican 
Council). The principles now accepted are that 
these assemblies may only be called by the pope 
and presided over by him or his delegates; that 
their membership is confined to the cardinals, 
bishops, vicars apostolic, generals of religious or- 
ders, and such dignitaries, to the exclusion of the 
laity; that the subjects discussed must be laid be- 
fore them by the pope, and their decisions con- 
firmed by him. They are thus nothing more than 
assemblies of advisers about the pope, with no in- 
dependent power of their own. Nor have pro- 
vincial synods any longer a necessary place in the 
polity of the Roman Catholic Church. The Coun- 
cil of Trent ordained, indeed, that they should be 
held every three years — a period which it was pro- 
posed at the Vatican Council to extend to filve — 
but the rule is not observed in practise. Much the 
same may be said of the diocesan igynods, which 
the Council of Trent required to be held annually 
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The Reformation broke with all the medieval 
ideas on the subject. Luther very early repudi- 
ated the belief in the infallibility of councils, and, 
where Roman Catholic theology had tended to put 
their decisions on a par with the Writ- 
8 . The ten Word, was inclined rather to con- 
Synods of siderthe two opposed, withdrawing the 
Protestant- whole domain of faith, morals, and 
ism. Re- worship from their legislative jurisdic- 
formed tion and leaving them only the duty 
Churches, of guarding against departures from 
Scriptural faith and practise. Thus 
he considered them practically as judicial tribunals, 
in which character they were to be composed not 
only of bishops but also of godly secular persons. 
From these principles, as from the emphasis laid 
on the assertion that the Church needed to care 
only for preaching and the administration of the 
sacraments, there was no reason to expect that 
any use would be made of a Reformed synodal sys- 
tem in the organization of the Lutheran territorial 
churches; and in their later development, with a 
few sporadic exceptions, no such system was con- 
sidered. In England the synodal system of the 
Middle Ages was carried over into the Established 
Church. But the convocations, after the Refor- 
mation as before, were exclusively clerical assem- 
blies; and in accordance with the doctrine of royal 
supremacy they were not permitted to meet with- 
out the sovereign's license, nor were their decisions 
valid without his assent. 

The home of the new synodal system was the 
Reformed Church, in which questions of organiza- 
tion were regarded as of more importance than 
among the Lutherans. The presbyterial organ- 
ization established by Calvin at Geneva became 
the model for all the Reformed churches. That of 
France was the first to develop the synodal system 
for a national Church. At the first national synod 
(1659) it was resolved that no local church should 
have any precedence over any other; that general 
synods should meet from time to time as occasion 
arose, composed of the ministers and one or more 
elders or deacons from each church, imder a presi- 
dent elected at the meeting; that in each province 
twice a year the ministers and at least one elder 
or deacon from each congregation should meet in 
synod. In 1565 the composition of the national 
synods was changed to cither one or two elected 
ministers and elders from each provincial synod. 
These synods, of mixed clerical and lay character, 
were charged with the government of the Church- 
On the same lines proceeded the organization of 
the Reformed churches of Scotland, the Nether- 
lands, and northwestern Germany. The polity was 
in each case built up on a national basis; the idea 
of completing it by an international organization 
seems to have been unknown, and the Synod of 
Dort was a mere isolated exception. 

The imperfection of the older Lutheran system 
became more and more obvious after the seven- 
teenth century, but the first attempts at improve- 
ment dealt with the local churches. It was not 
until political changes gave occasion for reorgani- 
zation in many of the German states that the idea 
of introducing the synodal element was taken up. 


In 1807 Schleiermaclier made a proposal for a 
new constitution of the Protestant Church in Prus- 
sia, w’hich included the adoption of the 
9 . Adoption synodal system, and this principle has 
in the Ger- since been dominant. Since the rela- 

man Lu- tion of the Church to the temporal 
theran sovereigns made it impossible simply 

Churches, to adopt the Reformed plan, an at- 
tempt was made to combine the syn- 
odal and the consist orial systems. In 1817 presby- 
teries were formed in Prussia, and the first synods 
were constituted of ministers alone. Not much 
came of these attempts there, although they were 
followed by Bavaria in 1818 and Baden in 1821. 
Before half a century had passed, however, all but 
a few of the Lutheran churches of Germany adopted 
synodal constitutions, Wtirttemberg 1854, Hanover 
1864, Saxony 1868, Prussia 1873-76, etc. These 
German synods are not, like the old Reformed ones, 
charged with the government of the Church, but 
are rather the representatives of the Church with 
the government. They consist of both ministers 
and laymen, and are chosen for the district synods 
by the congregations, for the provincial and na- 
tional synods by the bodies below. Owing to va- 
rious causes — ^their restricted competence, their 
infrequent meetings (every four, five, or six years), 
their unwieldy numbers, and cumbrous parlia- 
mentary forms — they have not produced the re- 
sults that were hoped from them, and can scarcely 
do so unless the of greater freedom of action 
makes them really organs of a self-governing 
Church. 

The Protestant emigrants from England to 
America were at first mostly Independents, and it 
was not till after the middle of the seventeenth 
century that the number of Presbyterians gradu- 
ally increased.* The first union of several congre- 
gations into a presbytery occurred in 1705 or 1706, 
and the first synod met in Philadelphia in 1717 
(see Presbyterians, section on America). The 
system took firm root in America, and was adopted 

* [The first settlers in Virginia (1607) and most of those 
that followed for a century or more were members of the 
Established English Church. Although Puritanical tenden- 
cies early appeared, episcopalian institutions long prevailed. 
The founders of the Plymouth colony (1620) were semi- 
Separatists, and soon reached a position that resembled “ In- 
dependency.'* The founders of Salem (1622 onward) were 
Puritans, strongly committed from the first to non-conformist 
principles, and early won to essentially Congregational prin- 
ciples through the influence of the men of Plymouth. The 
Ma^ciusetts Company (1628) were Puritans, who in leaving 
England professed the warmest attachment to the Church of 
England and so were not avowed non-conformists. They 
early developed a strong theocratic and presbyterial system. 
In August, 1637, a synod was held at Cambridge, consisting 
of about twenty-five ministers, “ others sent by the churches," 
and the Massachusetts magistrates, for the suppression of 
the antinomian heresy. In 1648 ** the elders and messen- 
gers of the churches assembled at Cambridge *’ agreed upon 
** A Platform of Church Diadpline," which was afterward 
adopted by the churches and the General Court, in winch it 
is declared that “ Synods orderly assembled, and rightly 
proceeding according to the pattern, Act. 15, we acknowlec^ 
as the ordinance of Christ . . . necessary to the well-being 
of churches. . . . Magistrates have power to call a synod 
... It belongeth unto synods and councils to debate and 
determine controversies of faith and cases of conscience," 
etc. For the coundls of the Congregational Church see 
OoNGRBO AVION AUSTS, IV., §§ 2-8. A. H. N.) 
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with variations not only by the Lutherans there, 
but also by the Episcopal Church. The Reformed 
synods in America were in the main 
10 . The framed on the French model, except 
Synodal that the elders were chosen by the 
System in congregations and were considered as 
America, representatives of the congregations. 

As to the Lutherans, it is to be ob- 
served that they came not only from Germany, but 
also from the Netherlands, where the presbjrfcerial 
system had been in force from the beginning, and 
from Sweden, which had something of a similar 
organization. But even among the Germans the 
fact that their principal organizer, H. M. Muhlen- 
berg (q.v.), belonged to the school of Spener and 
organized his congregation with elders gave an 
impulse toward the adoption of the synodal sys- 
tem. The first Lutheran synod was held in Phila- 
delphia in 1748, consisting of six pastors and a 
larger number of lay delegates (see Lutherans). 
After 1760 annual synods were held. The Epis- 
copal Church, as the daughter of the Church of 
England, began with the same constitution; but 
the separation following upon the War of Inde- 
pendence forced it to adopt a new organization, 
whose principles were established in the General 
Conventions of Philadelphia, 1784, and Richmond, 
1785, both composed of clergy and laity sitting to- 
gether. The former laid down the principle that 
to make canons or laws there be no other author- 
ity than that of a representative body of the clergy 
and laity conjointly,” which has since been fol- 
lowed (see Protestant Episcopal Church). See 
Church Council. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: For the collections of the Acta of Councils 
by Labb^, Harduin, Mansi, and Hefele see vol, i. of this 
work, Preface, p. xix. The earliest collection was by 
J. Merlin, Concilia generalia, Paris, 1523, 1530, 1636, fol- 
lowed by that of P. Crabbe, Concilia omnia tam generalia 
quam pariicularia, 2 vols., Cologne, 1638. Partial col- 
lections and translations are: H, T. Bruns, Canones opoa- 
tohrum et conciliorum, Berlin, 1839; W. Lambert, Church 
Canons; the first four Councils, London, 1871; J. Chrys- 
tal. Authoritative Christianity; the Decisions of the six 
sole ecumenical Councils, vols. i.-ui., Jersey City, 1891- 
1904; J. Fulton, Index canonum; Greek text, Eng, transL, 
and complete Digest of the .. . Canon Law of the undi- 
vided primitive Church, New York, 1892. A translation of 
the canons and decrees of the seven ecumenical councils 
is in NPNF, 2d ser., vol. xiv. The Acts of the Catholic 
synods since 1682 are in the Acta et decreta sanctorum 
conciliorum recentiorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 1870 sqq. 

Collections for individual lan^ are: J. F. Schannat and 
J. Hartzheim, Concilia Germanics, 11 vcls., Cologne, 1749- 
1790; MGH, Concilia, vols. i.-ii. 1, 1893-1906; J. Sir- 
mond, Concilia aTUigua Gallics, 3 vols., Paris, 1629; Con- 
cdvorum Gallics collectio, Paris, 1789; D. Wilkins, Con- 
cilia Magncs Britannim et Hibemice, 4 vols., London, 1737; 
E Gibson, Synodvs Anglioana, ib. 1854; J. W. Joyce, 
England's Sacred Synods, ib. 1855; Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils; J. Robertson, Concilia Scotics, Edinburgh, 1866; 
Synodicon Betgicum, ed. J. F. van de Velde and P. F. 
X. de Ram, 4 vols., Mechlin, 1828-69; H. Reuterdahl, 
Statuta synodalia veteris ecclesics Sveogoffiiccs, Lund, 1841; 
J, S, de Aguirre and J. Catalano, CoUectio maxima con- 
cUiorum omnium Hispanios, Rome, 1763; C. Peterfy, Con- 
cilia ecclesics Romance Caiholicos in regno Hungarics, 2 
vols., Posen, 1741-42; J. Aymon, Tous les synodes 
vaUonaux des iglises riformies de France, 2 vols.* The 
Hague, 1710; E. Hugues, Lea Synodes du disert 3 vols.. 
Pans, 1885. 

Discussions on the subject are: F. Salmon, Traits de 
Vtdude des conciles ei de leurs colleeHons, Paris, 1724 and 
often; A. J. Binterim, Geschichte der deutschen . . , Con- 


cilien, 7 vols., Mainz, 1835-4S; W. A. Hammond, The 
Definitions of Faith and Canons of Discipline of the St^ 
(Ecumenical Councils, Oxford, 1843; L. Richter, Ge- 
schichte der evangclischen Kirchenverfassung in Deutsch- 
land, Leipsic, 1851, G. Lechler, Geschichte der Presby- 
terial- und Synodalverfassung seit der Reformation, Ley- 
den, 1864; J. F. von Schulte, Die Stellung der Concilien, 
Papste und Bischofe vom historischen und canoniachen 
Standpunkte, Prague, 1871; E. Michaud, Discussion sur 
les sept conciles oscumeniques, Bern, 187S; E. B. Pusey, 
The Councils of the Church from SI to .. . S81, 
Oxford, 1878; E. Hatch, The Growth of Church Institu- 
tions, London, 1887; idem, The Organization of the Early 
Christian Churches, ib. 1896; H. Finke, Konzilienstudien 
zur Geschichte des IS. Jahrhunderts, Mtinster, 1801; W. 
Bright, Notes on the Canons of the First Four General 
Councils, London, 1892; E. H. Landon, Manual of the 
Councils of the Holy Catholic Church, 2 vols., ib, 
1893; W. P. Du Bose, The Ecumenical Councils, 
New York, 1896; P. Guerin, Les Conciles genCraux et 
particuliers, 3 vols., Paris, 1897; P. de Felico, Les Pro- 
testants d’autrefois, 5 vols., Paris, 1897-1902; K. von 
Schwartz, Die Entstehung der Synoden, Leipsic, 1898; H. 
von Hoffmann, Das Kirchenverfassungsrecht der nieder- 
Idndiachen Reformierten, ib. 1902; G. B. Howard, /Stories 
of the First Four Councils, London, 1906. The subject 
is treated in all the principal treatises on church his- 
tory; the literature on the individual councils and synods 
will be found under the articles dealing with them. A 
valuable guide may be found in Ceilher, Auteurs sacres, 
index volume under “ Conciles,’^ giving directions to a 
rich literature. Consult also DC A, i. 473-485; KL, iii. 
779-810. 

COinSfTERREFORMATION : The general * name 
for the complex of causes and results which from 
the middle of the sixteenth century checked the 
progress of the Protestant Reformation and won 
back to the Roman Catholic Church much of the 
territory and the prestige which had been appar- 
ently lost to it; in a narrower sense, the reform and 
revival in the Roman Church which was one of 
these causes. See Reformation; Roivian Catho- 
lic Church; Italy, the Reformation in; Spain, 
THE Reformation in; also the articles upon the 
events, leaders, and agencies of the Counterrefor- 
mation which are mentioned in these articles, as 
well as the articles devoted to the Counterreforma- 
tion in certain lands and localities, viz.: Albert 
V, OF Bavaria (for Bavaria); Balthazar of 
Dernbach (Fulda); Cysat, Renwarb (Switzer- 
land); Daniel, Elector of Mainz (the Eichs- 
feld); Ferdinand II. (Austria); Gebhard II., 
Elector of Cologne (the Lower Rhine); Inner 
Austria; Jacob Christopher, Bishop of Basel 
(Switzerland); Jacob of Eltz (Archbishopric of 
Treves); Julius Echter (Wilrzburg). 

COURAYER, cu"ra"y^', PIERRE FRANCOIS LE: 
Roman Catholic; b. at Rouen Nov. 17, **1081; d. 
in London Oct. 17, 1776. He became canon of St. 
Genevieve in Paris 1697, presbyter and professor 
of theology 1706, librarian of the abbey 1711. He 
was interested in the reunion of the Anglican with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and defended the 
validity of Anglican orders in a series of books 
which were fiercely attacked by Gervaise, Har- 
douin, Le Quien, and others, and were formally 
condemned by the French bishops. Encouraged 
and helped by Bishop Francis Atterbury, he went 
to England in 1728, where he spent the rest of his 
life. He was excommunicated in 1728; neverthe- 
less he always professed to be a true Roman Cath- 
olic, although he rejected certain of the alleged 
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superstitions of the Church. His works were Dis- 
sertation sur la validitS des ordinations des Anglois 
et sur la succession des Piques de V^glise anglicane 
(Brussels, 1723; Eng. transL, by D. Williams, Lon- 
don, 1725 and 1728; revised and corrected, with 
an account of the author and his works, notes, 
etc., Oxford, 1844); Defense de la dissertation sur 
la validite des ordinations des Anglois (2 vols., Brus- 
sels, 1726; Eng. transL, 1728); Relation historique 
et apologetique des sentiments et de la conduits du 
P. Le Courayer (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1729); Sup- 
plement aux deux ouvrages fails pour la defense de 
la validite des ordinations anglicanes (Amsterdam, 
1732); Examen des ddfauts theologiques oil Von in- 
dique les moyens de les reformer (1744); Declara- 
tions de mes derniers sentiments sur les differens 
dogmes de la religion (London, 1787; Eng. transL, 
1787). 

COURCELLES, cur"sel' {Curcellceus), ETIElfNE 
DE: Arminian; b. at Geneva May 2, 1586; d. in 
Amsterdam May 22, 1659. He studied theology 
under Calvin and Beza, and in Heidelberg, and was 
appointed pastor at Bois-le-Roi, near Fontaine- 
bleau, in 1614. In 1621 he became pastor at 
Amiens; but, having refused to subscribe the de- 
crees of the SyL.s 1 of Dort, he was deposed. He 
afterward gave a qualified assent, and was ap- 
pointed pastor at Vitry, but gave up this position 
in 1634, went to Amsterdam, and became (1637) 
Episcopius’ successor as professor of theology in 
the Remonstrants’ College. He studied particu- 
larly the Greek text of the New Testament, and 
published an edition of it with many variant read- 
ings (Amsterdam, 1658). He published also a 
V indicia Arminii (1645); Defensio Blondelli (1657); 
Dissertationes (1659); all of which, with others of 
his writings, appeared in a collected edition of his 
works at Amsterdam, 1675. 

COURT, efir, ANTOINE: 1 . Reorganizer of the 
Reformed Church in France; b. at Villeneuve de 
Berg (50 m. n. of Nimes) Mar. 17, 1696; d. at 
Lausanne June 12, 1760. He determined at an 
early age to become a Protestant minister, and 
wandered throughout Vivarais with an itinerant 
preacher, delivering sermons and becoming still 
more firmly convinced of his calling. In 1714r-15, 
defying the rigid laws promulgated against Prot- 
estantism by Louis XIV., he undertook his first 
tour, which comprised C4vennes, Languedoc, and 
Dauphin^. On Mar. 8, 1716, an edict of the king 
declared Protestantism non-existent in France, but 
on Aug. 21 of the same year Court 

Labors in convened the “ first synod ” in an 

Organizing abandoned quarry at Monoblet (De- 

Church of partment of Gard). There certain 
Desert, plans of organization were dra'vvn up, 
elders were chosen, the Bible was de- 
clared to be the only rule of faith and doctrine, 
women were forbidden to preach, and an earnest 
warning was made against ^^revelations.’' The 
resolutions were dissemuaated in writing, and the 
work of propaganda was actively carried on, while 
Court, who held a second synod in the following 
year, was unceasing in his sermons and efforts to 
obtain religious books forbidden by the author- 


ities. On Nov. 21, 1718, he was ordained minis- 
ter by the laying on of hands by Pierre Carridre 
(commonly known under the name of Corteis), and 
now made provision for the training of young 
preachers, although the administration of the 
sacrament and the laying on of hands were re- 
stricted to the ordained ministers. The organiza- 
tion thus effected was termed “ the Church of the 
Desert ” (with reference to Rev. xii. 6), and was 
characterized by vigorous opposition to Roman 
Catholicism. 

The hostility manifested by Louis XIY. to the 
Reformed worship was continued by the regency 
after his death, and its observance was sternly 
punished. In 1719 it was rumored that the Span- 
ish minister Alberoni intended to call the Protes- 
tants of Languedoc and Poitou to arms, and the 
regency, in its fear of a second Camisard revolt, 
entered into correspondence with Court 
Successful as weU as with B4n6dict Pictet and 
Leadership. Benjamin Basnage, urging them to ad- 
monish their coreligionists of their obe- 
dience. Basnage responded, but denied that the 
Protestants had the right to hold services publicly. 
He was answered by Court in his Reponse des pas- 
tears du desert a Vinstruction pastorale de Basnage, 
but the latter’s hope of securing greater leniency 
for the Protestants was disappointed. In 1720 he 
visited Geneva, where he sought to win the leaders 
of Swiss Protestantism to his side, and at the same 
time entered into correspondence with William 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury. Returning in 
Aug., 1722, he found his church in a flourishing 
condition, but a decree of May 14, 1724, renew^ed 
all the restrictions placed upon Protestantism. 
The Reformed, however, persisted in their course, 
and on May 16, 1726, a general synod w’as held in 
a small valley of Vivarais. The organization pre- 
vailing in Languedoc was adopted, synods were 
required at regular intervals, and definite parishes 
were assigned the clergy. A document of the 
latter half of 1728 gives the number of Reformed 
in Languedoc and Dauphin4 at 200,000 (which is 
probably too high). Languedoc, together with 
Rouergue and Vivarais, contained 120 parishes, 
three synods, sixteen conferences, four ministers, 
and eighteen candidates, and this organization was 
maintained in the face of the utmost difficulty and 
danger. Until 1729 Court shared this life of toil, 
acting not only as pastor but as leader of the en- 
tire movement, in addition to maintaining an enor- 
mous correspondence, instructing candidates for 
the ministry, convening synods, preparing memo- 
rials for the king, and collecting documents for a 
history of his church- In September of that year 
he resolved to leave France, and accordingly went 
to Lausanne, where for three years French stu- 
dents had been trained for the ministry in their 
native country. Under bis supervision, although 
he occupied no fixed position in it, the seminary 
steadily increased in numbers and efficiency. 
Meanwhile a schism arose which divided the dhur^ 
of Languedoc into two camps, and on June 2, 
1744, Court left Geneva and hastened to France. 
There he quickly restored harmony and was chosen 
general deputy in place of Duplan by the national 
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synod of June 18, 1744, On Oct. 2 he returned 
to Lausanne. In that year the Reformed Church 
contained thirty-three pastors; Normandy had 
seventeen parishes, Poitou thirty, and Dauphin^ 
sixty; and in Nimes there were 20,000 believers. 
In 1756 the number of clergy was forty-eight, in 
addition to eighteen candidates and fifteen stu- 
dents; and in 1763 there were sixty-two ministers, 
thirty-five candidates, and fifteen students. De- 
spite executions, imprisonments, fines, dragonades, 
and the reenforcement of all the old restrictions, 
it became evident that such measures could not 
overthrow the church, and a period of tacit tol- 
eration prevailed from 1764 to 1760. The final 
years of Court’s life were passed in quiet retire- 
ment, far from this scene of struggle. Though he 
was a prolific writer, the library of Geneva con- 
taining 116 volumes of his manuscripts, his only 
published work of value was his Histoire des trou-- 
hies des Cdvennes^ ou de la guerre des Camisards 
(Villefranche, 1760). 

2. Antoine Court de Gebelin, the only son of the 
preceding, was bom at Nimes Jan. 25, 1725, and 
died at Paris May 10, 1784. After completing his 
education at Lausanne and Geneva, he was or- 
dained in the former city (1754), but never held 
a regular charge. He acted as secretary and as- 
sistant to his father, and on the death of the latter 
became his inform^ successor. His life was de- 
voted partly to the duties of his office and partly 
to scientific studies. The Galas affair in 1762, 
which created great excitement among the Prot- 
estants of France (see Rabaut, Paul), inspired 
Court to publish his Les Toulousaines^ ou httres 
historiques et apologStiqttes en faveur de la religion 
rifonn^e (Edinbxirgh, 1763), but Voltaire, who had 
been a leader in the agitation, disapproved of the 
work, and Court in anger left Lausanne. After a 
tour of southern France, he settled in Paris, where 
he soon gained great popularity and in 1765 was 
appointed general deputy by the Protestants. 
About 1780 he was made royal censor, and availed 
himself of his double position to ameliorate the 
miseries of the Protestants. His fame as a scholar 
was established in 1773 by the first volume of his 
Le Monde primitif analyst et compare avec le monde 
modeme (9 vols., Paris, 1773-84), a learned but 
capricious attempt to discover the original lan- 
guage and alphabet, and to give an allegorical in- 
terpretation of mythology, as well as of Greek and 
French etymologies, and the like. He also wrote 
I^ettre sur le magn^tisme animal (1784) and the pos- 
thumous Devoirs du prince et du dtoyen (1789), and 
collaborated on the Ajfaires d^Angleterre et de 
VAm4rigue, a magazine edited by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and others (Antwerp, 1776 sqq.). 

(Theodor SchottI.) 

Bibliogbatht: E. Hugues, AnUm Court, Hiatoire de la 
reetaurdHon du protestanUsme en France au Jtviiie. sibcle, 
2 vaK, Paris, 1872 (the chief -work); idem, MSmoires 
d^ Antoine Court, Toulouse, 1886 (autobiography); A. 
Co<tacrel, Histoire des ^gtises du disert, 2 vols., Paris, 1841 
(still of value); P. Rabaut, Les lettres h A, Court, ed. A. 
Pioherol'Dardler toad 0. Dardier, ib. 1886; lb. Les lettres 
divers, ed. 0. Dardier, ib, 1891; T. Schott, Die Kirche der 
Waste, Halle, 1893; H. M. Baird, The Huguenots and the 
"Revocation of the Fdict of Nantes, voL ii.. Now York, 1896 
(from the newest sources); E. Combe^ Anton Court et ses 


sermons, Lausaime, 1896. Tho Bulletin de la sociCM de 
Vhistoire du protestaniisme franqais contains many notices 
of Court and his times. 

Concerning Corteis consult J. G. Baum, Memoir es de 
Pierre Carriire dit Corteis, Strasburg, 1871. On Roger, 
D. Benoit, Un martyr du desert, Jacques Roger, Toulouse, 
1895. On Court de Gebelin consult G. Dardier, Court de 
Gebelin, Nimes, 1896 (an acute study). 

COUSIN, cu"zah', VICTOR: Philosopher; b. in 
Paris Nov. 28, 1792; d. at Cannes Jan. 14, 1867. 
He studied at the ficole Normale in Paris, and be- 
gan to lecture on philosophy there and at the Sor- 
bonne 1815. In 1821 he was removed for political 
reasons, and during the next seven years gave him- 
self to study, and produced the first volume of his 
Fragmens pMlosophiques (1826), his editions of 
Proclus (6 vols., 1820-27; 2d ed., 1864) and Des- 
cartes (11 vols., 1824-26), and began his transla- 
tion of Plato (13 vols., 1822-40). In 1828 he was 
reinstated and for three years lectured to large 
audiences. After the Revolution of 1830 he be- 
came councilor of state, peer of France, director 
of the ficole Normale, member of the Academy, 
member of the council of public instruction, and 
minister of public instruction in the cabinet of 
Thiers in 1840. He was the real head of the uni- 
versity, and for nearly twenty years dominated the 
teaching of philosophy in France; he also reor- 
ganized the French primary school system. The 
downfall of Louis Philippe in 1848 made an end 
of his political career, and the remainder of his life 
was spent in quiet, devoted to study and the col- 
lection of a remarkable library, which he left at 
his death to the professors of the university. 

Cousin’s direct influence on Christian theology 
was not great, but indirectly his activity was of 
consequence. He changed the character of French 
philosophy, and led its students from the materi- 
alism of the eighteenth century to the idealism of 
the Scotch school. Furthermore, he made an end 
of the dogmatic method of the French and Scotch 
philosophy and introduced the dialectic method of 
German philosophy. He was an eclectic and did 
not produce a complete system, but his eclecti- 
cism was not a mere mosaic. The vigorous under- 
standing and vivid representation of the various 
philosophical systems which he gives are every- 
where permeated by a spirit of idealism, which, in 
the latter part of his life, drew him and his pupils 
nearer and nearer to Christianity. 

His literary activity was great. His writings on 
philosophy appeared in many editions with ex- 
tensive changes; the following works and editions 
are named as important for the study of his sys- 
tem: Fragment philosophiques (4 vols., 1847—48); 
Uhistoire g4n4rale de la philosophie (1861); Du 
vrai, du beau et du him (1867); Cours de Vhistoire 
de la philosophie modeme (8 vols., 1866).. He ed- 
ited the works of Abelard (Ouvrages inidits d* Abdr- 
lard, 1836; Petri Abelardi opera, % vols., 1849- 
1859). In the latter period of his life he published 
several studies of the lives of women of the seven- 
teenth century and their time (Jacqueline Pascal, 
1844; Mme. de Longueville, 1853; Mme. de Haute- 
fort, 1856; La Soci6U fran^ise au xvii. sibcle, 2 
vols., 1858; and others), which have much his- 
torical and literary value. Certain writings con^ 
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cerning education, as a report upon the schools of 
Germany (1833) and Holland (1837), are also 
worthy of mention. These reports and some of his 
essays have been translated into English; also The 
Philosophy of the Beautiful by J. C. Daniel (Lon- 
don, 1848); and Course of the History of Modern 
Philosophy (2 vols.) and Lectures on the Tnte, the 
Beautiful, and the Good by O. W. Wight (Edin- 
burgh, 1852 and 1854). 

Bibliography: Sir 'William Hamilton (“ the acutest critic 
of Cousin's philosophy ”), Discussions on Philosopkj/, 
Literature^ Education, and University Reform, London, 
1852 (the first article is a review of Cousin); P. Janot, 
Victor Cousin et son oeuvre, Paris, 1885; J. Simon, Victor 
Cousin, ib. 1887, Eng. transl,, London, 1887; J. B. St. Hi- 
laire, Victor Cousin, 3 vols., Paris, 1895. 

COTJSSIRAT, ciis"si"ra', DANIEL: Canadian 
Presbyterian; b. at N^rac (66 m. s.e. of Bordeaux), 
France, Mar. 5, 1841; d. at Montreal Jan. 8, 1907. 
He was graduated at Toulouse in 1859, and at the 
theological seminary at Montauban 1864; was 
stated supply to the Reformed Church at Bellocq 
(Basses-Pyr^ndes) 1864; pastor of the French 
Evangelical Church at Philadelphia, Pa., 1864-66; 
professor of divinity in Montreal, Canada, 1867-75; 
pastor of a Reformed church at Orthez (Basses- 
Pyr4n6es) 1875-80. After 1880 he was French pro- 
fessor of divinity in the Presbyterian College in 
Montreal, and professor of Semitic languages and 
literatures in McGiU University after i882. In 
1885 he founded the Soci6t6 musicale et litt^raire 
de Montreal, and was an oflSicier de I'instruction 
publique. Theologically his position was evangel- 
ical, and he felt no fear of either higher or lower 
criticism. He was one of the revisers of the French 
translation of the Old Testament imder the aus- 
pices of the SociUi Biblique de France (Paris, 1881). 

COVENANT. 

Original Meaning of the Terms (§1). 

Historic Development of the Meaning (§ 2). 

Covenant Ceremonies and Symbols (§ 3). 

Religion as a Covenant (§ 4). 

Provisions and Sanctions (§ 5). 

Prophetic Development of the Conception (§ 6). 

Later Phases of the Conception <§ 7). 

Covenant in the New Testament (§ 8). 

The term “ covenant '' (Hebr. liMth, cf. Assyrian- 
Babylonian hirit, ‘‘bond, fetter,^' probably intro- 
duced into Canaan during the long Babylonian 
occupation of the “ Westland Gk. diaih^M, “ will, 
testament ^0 is one of the most significant in the 
whole range of Biblical literature as well as in busi- 
ness, social, political, and religious re- 

I. Original lations. From the primary signifi- 
Meaningof cations given above all the historical 
the Terms, applications of the word are readily 
drawn. Not all, indeed not most of 
these, are implied in the English “ covenant,” which 
generally applies to a contract between two parties 
acting freely, while both the Hebrew and the Greek 
words may be used of anything binding upon the 
two parties to any transaction, whether the tenns 
are accepted voluntarily or imposed by one of the 
parties or by another. The use of the Greek dia- 
th^kB in the sense of covenant ” in the Septua^t 
and New Testament is due to the usage of hBrith, 
as indicated above, including the disposals of the 


divine covenants (cf. the word “ will ” as suggest- 
ing the essential character of a testament from the 
standpoint of the testator). In classical Greek the 
word is very rarely employed in the sense of a con- 
tract or agreement. 

The historical development of the Hebre'w word 
which determined the usage of the Greek must be 
the chief guide in determining .what 

2. Historic the Bible means by “ covenant,” 
Develop- Originally the Mrtth was an agreement 

ment of the between two clans or tribes represented 
Meaning, by their leaders, and also between in- 
dividuals for themselves. Such were 
the terms of peace between Isaac and Abimeleeh, 
(Gen. xxvi. 28 sqq.) or between Laban and Jacob 
(Gen. xxxi. 44) which also bound their respective 
families and dependents. Such also was the trans- 
action, reaUy a primitive tribal affair, between She- 
chem and the sons of Jacob (Gen. xxxiv,), where, 
however, the word for covenant is not directly used. 
The main object of such early agreements was the 
promotion of peace and safety, since the natural 
condition of primitive man was that of warfare. 
Hence the significance of the phrase “ covenant of 
peace ” (Num. xxv. 12; Isa. Hv. 10) for which the 
word “ peace ” alone may be used (Jer. xvi. 5), 
accordingly those who were not at war with one 
another were supposed to be under a covenant of 
peace; hence breaking a covenant is equivalent to 
making war (I Kings xv. 19; A. V., “league”). 
So one could be in covenant with the beasts and 
with the stones of the field (Job v. 23, A.V., “league” 
that is, with the superhuman powers resident therein 
(cf. Hos. ii. 18). Covenants were made for mutual 
support or protection (e.g., II Sam. iii. 12-13), or 
for the ful^ment of common obligations to a third 
party (II Kings xi. 17); even submission to a su- 
perior enemy might be called making a covenant 
(I Sam. xi. 1), in which case also both parties were 
of course obligated (I Kings xx. 34). And, gener- 
ally speaking, duties, obligations, or services required 
of Ms subjects or servants by a sovereign, suzerain, 
or feudal ford might be the subject of a covenant 
because they were imposed by the superior under 
certain conditions. This is the key to the prevailmg 
use of the word “ covenant ” in the Bible, wMch 
was naturally religious, as setting forth the relations 
between God and his people. 

There were many kinds of covenant among an- 
cient peoples, as well as various modes of ratifying 
them. And, just as all covenants have the one 
essential condition or object of a mutual under- 
standing and obligation, so, as seems probable, all 
ceremonies confirming the agreements are based 
upon one fundamental notion, that of 

3. Covenant a commimity of feeling or sentiment 
Ceremonies between the parties. This naturally 

and implied among primitive men the con- 
Symbols. ception of a community of life — ^the 
participants were for the time being 
members of the same community of clan or “ life.” 
Most prominent therefore among such ceremonies 
was the well-known ceremony of the blood-covenant 
(see CoMPAHA'HVB Religion, VI., I, b, § 6). As a 
substitute for the mixing of the blo^ came the 
natural and universal usage of animal sacrifice, 
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wliich was always a most solemn method of ratifying 
a covenant; note how its sacredness is implied in 
Ps. 1. 5. An elaborate sjnnbolism in the develop- 
ment of this rite is shown in the custom of cutting 
the animal in pieces, between which, when laid out, 
the parties solemnly passed (Gen. xv,; cf. Jer. sxxiv. 
18, 19). This ceremony is supposed by many to 
explain the word h^tih as being something “ cut,’’ 
but its obvious secondary character makes the 
h3ipothesis improbable. In another main direction 
the primary notion of sharing a common feeling or 
life is symbolized by the partaking of common food 
— the most convenient and frequent of all forms of 
covenant-making, from the “ covenant of salt ” to 
a solemn sacramental meal (see Comparative Re- 
ligion, VI., 1, d, § 1). Both of these comprehen- 
sive types are also present in the covenant made 
between God and man, since in every sacrifice the 
blood or life of the victim was presented to God, as 
also at every meal a portion of the animal or vege- 
table partaken of was also dedicated to him. Both 
forms are exemplified in their deepest significance 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

“ Religion ” means literally the bond that unites 
man to God, and this is precisely the Biblical con- 
ception of religion which is constantly represented 
as the observance of a covenant with Yahweh. 

The dedication of the nation to the 

4. Religion service of God at Sinai is figured thus: 

as a “ that thou shouldst enter into the 

Covenant covenant of Yahweh thy God, and 
into his oath which Yahweh thy God 
maketh with thee this day ” (Deut. xxix. 12; cf. Jer. 
ii. 2, 6, xxxi. 31). To be estranged from God and 
his service is to forsake ” or “ forget ” or “ break ” 
or profane ” or transgress ” the covenant (Gen. 
xvii. 14; Deut. iv. 23, 31, xxix. 25, xxxi. 20; Mai. 
ii. 10; Hos. viii. 1). Similar is the conception of 
God’s own fidelity to the covenant which he has 
imposed (Judges ii. 1; Deut. xxxi. 16; Ps. hcxxix. 
34; cf. Jer. xxxiii. 20-21). Fulfilling the duties of 
practical life as well as the obligation of worship 
is called keeping the covenant ” (Ps. ciii. 18; Isa. 
Ivi. 4). 

The provisions and sanctions of the covenant are 
contained or summarized in the laws ” which 
were at various times promulgated in Israel. 
This was necessarily so for two reasons. On the 
one hand, a covenant is not merely a theoretical 
conception, but is concretely an actual 

5. Pro- engagement made upon explicit con- 
visionsand ditions; and these conditions as dic- 
Sanctions. tated by Yahweh were the obligations 
or rules of his service, which answer 
to the abstract term “ covenant as the concrete 
commandments or statutes answer to the abstract 
torah or Law.” On the other hand, conversely, 
the covenant was the only form in which a law 
could be fashioned and sanctioned in Israel ” 
(Smend). Hence the earliest legislation (Ex. xxi.- 
xxiii.) is called the book of the covenant ” (Ex. 
xxiv. 7) and the ten commandments of Ex. xxxiv. 
are called “ the words of the covenant, the ten 
words ” (Ex. xxxiv. 28). It is not certain that this 
codification and its comments were completed be- 
fore the reign of Manasseh; but the idea had long 


been familiar, and in the Jehovistic and Elohistic 
writings of the ninth and eighth centuries b.c. a 
covenant between God and the fathers (Gen. xv. 
18; cf. xxiv. 7, from J) is so taken for granted that 
its extension to Moses and Israel in the law of Sinai 
is the natural sequel. 

It is through the Deuteronomistic writers that 
this conception of the covenant by law and precept 
has obtained widest currency. Although the word 
itself occurs only once (xvii, 2) in the legislation 
proper of Deuteronomy (chaps, xii-xxvi.), it is 
found more often in the book as a whole than in 
any other of the Old Testament writings. Next in 
frequency of use are the prophecy of 

6. Prophetic Jeremiah, whom one might venture to 
Develop- call a mediator of the Old Covenant, 
ment of the and in the Psalms, where its hold on 
Conception, the thought and life of the later Israel 
receives practical illustration. In 
Deuteronomy not only are the “ ten words ” called 
“ covenant,” but they are said to have been written 
on two tablets of stone and placed in an ark (v. 2, 
ix. 9 sqq., x. 1 sqq.; cf. Ex. xxxii. 15-16, xxxiv. 1, 
probably influenced by D). Thus the covenant 
was incorporated into the religious life of Israel as 
centered in the Temple. It is in Jeremiah and his 
pupil hlzekiel that the prophetic conception of 
b^th attains its consummation. It is still a matter 
of dispute whether Jeremiah was the author of the 
great prophecy ch. xxxi. 31-34. But ail will admit 
that it is written in his spirit and that the new 
heart ” is a mere adaptation of his preaching (cf. 
xiii. 23, xvii. 9-10) about the essential moral bent 
of the human soul. In his most profound words 
exists in any case the germ of the new covenant.” 
Ezekiel, who is less set on the fundamental impor- 
tance of righteousness or morality, develops on the 
other hand the idea of the covenant as a union be- 
tween Yahweh and his people on the metaphorical 
basis of the marriage relation. Thus he completes 
and reenforces Hosea’s germinal conception of the 
marriage-bond as a symbol of the love and fidelity 
which Israel owed to Yahweh as contrasted with 
the Baals, which the earlier prophet^ had not asso- 
ciated wdth the national covenant between Yahweh 
and Israel. 

By the second Isaiah the covenant was projected 
from the sphere of preaching into the realm of 
prediction (e.g., Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 8, Iv. 4). In the 
course of the prophetic history the primary con- 
ception of the covenant as a body of precepts had 
gradually given way to its interpretation as a living 
bond of imion between Yahweh and 

7. Later his people and a guaranty of his faith- 
Phases of fulness to his guardian trust. Hence 
the Con- the restoration of the kingdom founded 
ception. by David comes to be an animating 
principle of religious patriotism in the 
closing years of the exile and the inspiration of the 
builders of Jerusalem during the many weary years 
that followed the return under Cyrus, the Messiah of 
Yahweh (cf. Hagg. ii. 5). Next to the practical 
reflections of the Psalms the latest writings on the 
covenant are those of the priestly narratives, which 
describe in detail the earliest covenants: that with 
Noah (Gen. ix, 9-17; cf. Isa. liv. 9) replaced by 
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that with Abraham (Gen. xvii.) as preceding and 
preparing for the rise and progress of Israel as the 
people of Yahweh. In still later times this cove- 
nant with the fathers was most frequently in the 
minds of Biblical writers as the foundation-stone of 
the whole structure of IsraePs religious history, at- 
tested as it was by the mark and sign of circumci- 
sion. So, for example, in the Psalms (e.g., cv. 6 
sqq.; I Chr. xvi. 16 sqq.; Neh. ix. 8). 

The New Testament writers in their few allusions 
to the ancient covenants refer in the same way to 
that made with Abraham. So Paul in Gal. iii. 
makes this fundamental and practically exclusive, 
the Law of Sinai, and still more the 
8. Covenant mediatorial work of Christ, being its 
in the New realization and fulfilment. In the 
Testament, realm of his practical theology the 
most fruitful idea was that -which saw 
in the propagation of the Gospel the ratification of 
the promise that in Abraham all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. The Epistle to the He- 
brews, a priestly work, -while it uses the promise to 
Abraham incidentally as an illustration of God's 
covenant-faithfulness (vi. 13 sqq.), places in the 
foreground the shadowy figure of Melchizedek as a 
type of him who by his sacrifice “ became the surety 
of a better covenant " (vii. 1-22). The author uses 
the word also in the later classical sense of testa- 
ment (see § 1), combining the two meanings in 
the statement that Christ is the mediator of a new 
covenant ” according to the conditions of whose 
^ testament," made operative only by the death of 
fche “ testator," an “ external inheritance " is made 
sure to the beneficiaries along with “ redemption for 
the transgressions that were under the old covenant " 
(ix. 15, 16; compare Acts iii. 25, vii. 8; Eph.ii. 12). 

J. F. McCurdy. 

Bibliography: Excellent discussions are to be found in DB, 
i. 509-515; BB, i. 928-937; DCQ, i. 373-380. Consult 
further: H. Guthe, De foederis notione Jeremiana, Leipsic, 
1877; Valeton, in ZATW, xii (1892), 1-22, 224-250, 
3 dii (1893), 245-279; R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundeevor- 
stellung im A. T., Marburg, 1896; W. M. Ramsay, in 
Expositor^ Nov., 1898, pp. 321-336; Smith, Hel. of Sem., 
pp. 269 sqq., 312 sqq., 479 sqq.; idem, Kinship, pp. 46 
sqq.; and such works on the theology of the Old and the 
New Testament as H. Schultz, O. T. Theology, ii. 1 sqq., 
Edinburg^ 1892; and W. Beyschlag, iV, T, Theology, 2 
vols„ Edinburgh, 1896. For the modern idea consult: 
C. Burrage, The Church Covenant Idea; its Origin and 
Development, Philadelphia, 1907. 

COVENANTERS. 

Early Agreements to 1572 (§ 1). 

The King's Confession and Other Agreements to 1596 (§ 2). 
The National Covenant of 1638 (§ 3). 

The Solemn League and Covenant, 1643 ($ 4). 

Divisions Among the Covenanters (§5). 

Persecution Under Charles II. and James II. (§ 6). 

The Later ** Covenanters ” (§ 7). 

The name Covenanters " was given to Scotch 
Presbyterians, or a portion of them, in the six- 
teenth century, because of the solemn agreements 
by which they bound themselves; since 

I. Early then it has been applied to a) small 
Agreements party in Scotland who have held to 
to 1572. similar views. In the confusion of the 

Reformation time in Scotland, when 
the central authority, with little power of its own, 
was liable to fall under the control of temporaiy 
III.~19 


groups of the turbulent gentry or to be swayed 
by ecclesiastical dignitaries, anxious for their 
secular interests, the legal position of innova- 
tors and agitators was never clear. The Protes- 
tant parties therefore sought sanction and secur- 
ity in the various steps they took by entering into 
formal covenants," which had a double charac- 
ter, religious and political. There is a suggestion 
of a '' band " at a meeting of Forfarshire gentle- 
men in 1556; the first, however, of which there are 
definite details — an ancient copy is in the National 
Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh — “ the com- 
mon band " (Knox) was drawn up in 1557 on the 
renewal of the Reformers' invitation to John Knox 
(q.v.) to return to Scotland. Three others in 1559 
marked as many crises in the struggle with the 
queen regent, and a fourth signed in 15G0 by the 
leading nobility was the prelude to the expifision 
of the French and the triumph of the Reformation 
ratified in the Parliament of that year. In alarm 
at Mary’s policy, Knox and the Ayrshire gentry 
signed a covenant in 1562. St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre suggested the idea of another in 1572, 
but possibly this was not carried out. 

More important than these early bands di- 
rected to special emergencies was the lengthy cove- 
nant of 1580 called the King’s Confession, the 
Second Confession of Faith, or the 

2. The Negative Confession. It was drawn 
King’s Con- up by John Craig (q.v.) and subscribed 
fession and by all classes from the boy king James 

Other VI. downward. The original is now 
Agreements in the Advocates 'Library, Edinburgh, 
to 1596. It is a strongly Protestant manifesto 
in which the declaration of allegiance 
to the crown is carefully interwoven with the dec- 
laration of the duty of the crown to maintain the 
constitution of the Reformed Kirk and the Prot- 
estant settlement embodied in previous acts of 
Parliament, It was signed again in 1587. Once 
more the party of the Ruthven raid in 1582 had 
made a “ band." The Spanish Armada inspired 
a national band " in 1588. Another was signed 
in 1589. In 1590 the King's Confession and the 
band of 1588 were printed and circulated, multi- 
tudes subscribing throughout Scotland. The year 
1592 saw another band " in Aberdeen against 
suspected treason. In 1596 a more directly relig- 
ious movement was initiated by the assembly and 
spread downward through presbyteries to parishes. 
There were, if not formal signatures, at least meet- 
ings for humiliation and confession at which vows 
of steadfastness were renewed. 

Court diplomacy directed to the reintroduction 
of episcopacy was now busy; but James' success 
did not much affect the local groundwork of Pres- 
byterian practise, and Charles I. and Laud found, 
when they were free to turn attention 

3. The to Scotland, that conformity with Eng- 
National lish episcopacy was far from being a 
Covenant reality. The new service-book was 
of 1638. sent down to Edinburgh; Dean Han- 

ney tried to read it in St. Giles' Ca- 
thedral and, according to tradition, Jenny Geddes 
(q.v.) threw her stool at him on July 23, 1637. 
The covenanting instinct of a previous generation 
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came into play, and 1G3S saw the enthusiastic and 
almost universal subscription to the National Cove- 
nant inaugurated in the Greyfriars’ churchyard. 
This covenant consisted of the King’s Confession 
of 1580 followed by a lengthy legal remonstrance 
and statement by Johnston, of Warriston, and a 
popular religious conclusion by Henderson, of Leu- 
chars (see Henderson, Alexander). As before, 
loyalty to king and religion wore carefully inter- 
wound, '' the true worship of God and the king’s 
authority being so straitly joined as that they . . . 
did stand and fall together.” The organized Pres- 
byterians are at this time referred to in royal cor- 
respondence as “Covenanters,” During two years 
Charles’s attempts to use unwilling English forces 
against the Scots were thwarted by the skill of 
Alexander Leslie, a great ex-general of Gusta\ais 
Adolphus. Leslie avoided any vigorous invasion 
which would rouse English sentiment, and the 
peace (1641) saw the Scotch army established quietly 
in Northumberland and Durham and subsidized by 
the Long Parliament. 

In 1643, in their darkest hour, the Long Parlia- 
ment sought a definite alliance with the Scots. 
The latter suggested a religious covenant instead 
of the civil league favored by English 

4 . The Independents, and the Solemn League 
^lemn and Covenant was drawn up in Edin- 
League and burgh by Henderson, there approved. 
Covenant, and sent up to be adopted at West- 
1643 . minster by the Assembly, Lords, and 
Commons, the majority of the Eng- 
lish Parliament being disposed to make trial of 
Presbyterianism as the only visible alternative 
to episcopacy. This league, which was signed 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain, 
pledged subscribers to the maintenance of the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland and the Reformation in 
England and Ireland, to the extirpation of popery 
and prelacy, to a common endeavor after uniform- 
ity of discipline and doctrine according to the Word 
of God and the example of the best Reformed 
churches, and to loyalty to Parliament and crown. 
It was renewed in Scotland in 1648 and signed 
with the National Covenant by Charles II. in 1650 
and 1651. 

But rigid Presbyterianism made itself impracti- 
cable in England, and the execution of Charles L 
completed the alienation of the Scots. A party in 
Scotland signed an “ engagement ” with Charles 
with a view to his liberation, and Hamilton led an 
army to defeat by Cromwell at Preston in 1647. 

The “ non-Engagers ” headed by Aj> 

5 . Divisions gyll, who had protested against this 
Among treachery to the English Parliament, 
the Cove- now came into power, and while tum- 
nanters. ing against Cromwell by proclaiming 
Charles 11. , whom they kept never- 
theless in strict tutelage, they passed the Act of 
Classes excluding “ m^gnants,” or “ engagers,” 
from ail offices and from the army. Cromwell’s 
victorious march from Dunbar made it seem ex- 
pedient to a short-sighted majority to pass “ reso- 
lutions ” rescinding this Act, for every soldier was 
wanted. The stricter party protested. A re- 
monstrance was signed in the West. The increased 


army availed nothing against Cromwell, who forced 
upon Scotland a period of profound peace and! 
prosperity, reproaching Presbyterians with their 
divisions and hostility to himself and favoring the 
more Evangelical and zealous party of the Protest- 
ers. In these days true religion made great ad- 
vances, but the strife of “ Resolutioncrs and Pro- 
testers ” continued to divide the Covenanters into 
bitterly opposed factions. This schism and the 
fact that the Resolutioncrs had admitted many 
half-hearted into place and power account for the 
strange facility with which Charles II. at the Res- 
toration in 1660 was able to impose his agents on 
the Scotch kirk and nation. 

The Resolutioners were betrayed at the outset 
by their chosen agent, James Sharp (q.v.), who got 
himself made archbishop of St. Andrews. The 
Court of High Commission was set up and, without 
effective protest, episcopacy and the machinery for 
enforcing it. The Solemn League and 

6 . Persecu- Covenant was burned in London and 
tion Under Linlithgow. A packed Scotch Parlia- 
Charles II. ment rescinded all the Acts of tlie 
and preceding twenty years. One new 

James 11. Act commanded abjuration of the 
Covenant. Another voided all min- 
isterial appointments since 16^9, ordering such 
ministers now to request presentation from tho 
patron and the bishop. Four hundred, chiefly in 
the West and South, heroically chose ejectment. 
The country awoke at the spectacle. Few waited 
on the ministrations of the new curates. Rolls of 
parisliioners were therefore made up and soldiers 
sent to enforce attendance by fines. The people 
flocked with increasing numbers and enthusiasm 
to conventicles in barns or on the moors. Three 
successive “indulgences” to “outed” ministers 
being accepted by a few in spite of the compromise 
involved fulfilled in slight degree their aim of sow- 
ing dissension. At the same time measures against 
the faithful became ever harsher, and Argyll and 
Guthrie had been executed in 1661. Mon like 
Graham, of Claverhouse, and Lauderdale earned 
immortal infamy. A long roU-call of martyrs 
follows during these twenty-eight years of the 
“killing time” — Hugh Mackafi, Cargill, John 
Brown, of PriesthiU, tho two dauntless women who 
were slowly drowned in the rising tide at Wigtown 
(see Wilson, Margaret), the preacher Renwick, 
nameless ones without number. Hundreds were 
sold into slavery in Barbados, among them many 
women. Others died of exposure or rotted in 
dungeons. Many were horribly tortured. Alto- 
gether many thousands perished. The offenses 
were refusals to abjure the Covenant or attend the 
parish kirk, and the frequenting of conventicles and 
“ intercommuning ” with those who did. It was 
punishable to let a child remain unbaptized by the 
parish curate. Fighting took place at Bullion 
Green, Drumclog, and BothweU Bridge. Richard 
Cameron (q.v.), who proclaimed a definite rebellion 
at Sanquahar in 1680, was defeated and slain at 
Ayrsmoss. On the other hand, Sharp had been 
killed in 1679 by nine Covenanters. Every sol- 
dier of the government was allowed to kill, and 
their cruelty was directed on women and children as 
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on men. A children’s covenant has survived signed 
in the village of Pcntland by fifteen girls, the first 
on the list being then ten years old. The accession 
of James 11. brought no relief. Another Argyll 
perished in an abortive rising in 1685. At last on 
James’s flight in 1688 the persecution ceased. 

William of Orange believed in toleration and left 
the Scotch Estates to settle their own religious af- 
fairs. Prelacy was at once thrown off, and the Par- 
liament of 1690 renewed the Act of 1592 establish- 
ing Presbyterianism. As only about ninety of the 
ministers '' outed ” in 1661 now survived, the 
complaisant curates were allowed to 
7. The Later stay on. The aggressive Presbyterian 
“ Covenant- ideal of 1638 and 1643 was abandoned, 
ers.” Some of the obnoxious legislation 
since then was left unrescinded. There- 
fore, a stricter section calling themselves Camero- 
nianS) or the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, holding the nation still bound by the great 
National Covenants of the preceding generation, 
refused to approve the settlement and protested 
against the constitution of both Church and State. 
There was of course no more persecution, and they 
and their descendants maintained their testimony 
and their aloofness from all exercise of civil rights 
undisturbed. Almost all joined the Free Church 
in 1876, but several congregations still remain. 
See Cameron, Richard, Cameronians; also the 
section of Presbyterians treating of the Scotch 
Church. 

(R, W. Stewart.) Thomas M. Lindsay. 

BiBLioaRAPHY: For the earlier ” bands the sources are; 
John Knox, Hih. of ffie Reformation in Scotland, ed. D. 
Laing, vols. i.-ii. of TTorfes, Edinburgh, 1846-47; P. Cal- 
derwood, Hist of the Kirk of Scotland, 8 vols., republished, 
ib. 1842-49; A Cloud of Witnesses for the Royal Preroga^ 
fives of Jesus Christ, or the last Speeches and Testimonies 
of those who suffered for the Truth in Scotland since , . . 
1680, ib. 1730; J. Howie, Scots Worthies, ed. W. H. Cars- 
law, ib. 1885. Modern books are R. Simpson, Traditions 
of the Covenanters, Edinburgh, 1889; P. H, Fleming, 
Story of the Scottish Covenants, ib. 1904 (based upon ear- 
lier sources, readable, condensed). Scott^s grossly un- 
fair Tales of My Landlord was answered by T. McCrie 
in Christian Instructor, 1817 (reprinted with his Sermons), 
and a reply by Scott ia in the Quarterly Review, xvi. 439- 
4§0. Other works arc; J. Dodds, Fifty Years* Struggles 
of the Scottish Covenanters, London, 1871; J. K. Hewi- 
son. Hist, of the Church in Scotland from the Reformation 
to the Revolution, 2 vols., Glasgow, 1908. 

COVERPALE, MILES: Bible translator; b. 
probably in the district known as Cover-dale, in 
that part of the North Riding of Yorkshire called 
Richmondshire, 1488; d. in London and buried in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church Feb. 19, 1568. He 
studied at Cambridge (bachelor of canon law 1531), 
became priest at Norwich in 1514, and entered the 
convent of Austin friars at Cambridge, where Rob- 
ert Barnes iq.v.) was prior in 1523 and probably 
influenced him in favor of Protestantism. When 
Barnes was tried for heresy in 1626 Coverdale as- 
sisted in his defense, and shortly afterward left the 
convent and gave himself entirely to preaching. 
From 1528 to 1635 he appears to have spent most 
of his time on the Continent, where his Bible (the 
first complete Bible in English) was published in 
1536— at what place and by whom is disputed. In 
1538 he was in Paris, superintending the printing 


of the '' Great Bible,” and the same year were 
published, both in London and Paris, editions of 
a Latin and an English New Testament, the latter 
being by Coverdale. He also edited “ Cranmer’s 
Bible ” (1540). (For further information concern- 
ing Coverdale’s Bible translations see Bible Ver- 
sions, B , IV,, § 4.) He returned to England in 1539, 
but on the execution of Thomas Cromwell (who 
had been his friend and protector since 1527) in 
1540 was compelled again to go into exile, lived 
for a time at Tubingen, and, between 1543 and 
1547, was Lutheran pastor and schoolmaster 
at Bergzabern in the Palatinate, and very poor. 
In Mar., 1548, he went back to England, was well 
received at court and made king’s chaplain and 
almoner to the queen dowager, Catherine Parr. In 
1551 he became bishop of Exeter, but was deprived 
in 1553 after the succession of Mary. He went 
to Denmark (where his brother-in-law was chap- 
lain to the king), then to Wesel, and finally back 
to Bergzabem. In 1559 he was again in England, 
but was not reinstated in his bishopric, perhaps 
because of Puritanical scruples about vestments. 
From 1564 to 1566 he was rector of St. Magnus’s, 
near London Bridge. ' “ He was pious, conscien- 
tious, laborious, generous, and a thoroughly hon- 
est and good man. He knew German and Latin 
well, some Greek and Hebrew, and a little French. 
He did little original literary work. As a transla- 
tor he was faithful and harmonious. He was fairly 
read in theology, and became more inclined to 
Puritan ideas as his life wore on. All accounts 
agree in his remarkable popularity as a preacher. 
He was a leading figure during the progress of the 
Reformed opinions, and had a considerable share 
in the introduction of German spiritual culture to 
English readers in the second quarter of the six- 
teenth century.” 

Bibuographt: Ooverdale's works and letters were pub- 
lished by the Parker Society, ed, G. Pearson, 2 vols., Wri- 
tings and Translations, Cambridge, 1844; Remains, 1846. 
A list of his works, with information concerning .his life 
and the sources, is given in DNB, xii. 364-372. Consult: 
Memorials of Myles Coverdale, London, 1838; C. Anderson, 
Annals of the English Bible, pp. 314-318, 443-440, ib. 
1862; F. Fry, The Bible by CoverdaU, MDCXXXV,, ib. 
1867; J. I. Mombert, Hand-book of the Eng. Versions of 
the Bible, chap, v., New York, 1882; H. W. Hoare, Evo- 
lution of the Eng. Bilds, chap, vi., London, 1902. 

COWAN, HENRY: Church of Scotland; b. at 
Ayr (40 m. s.s.w. of Glasgow), Ayrshire, Scotland, 
Sept. 17, 1844. He stu(hed at Edinburgh (M.A,, 
1864), Bonn, Halle, and Tfibingen, holing from 
Edinburgh a Greek traveling fellowship (1865) and 
the Pitt theological scholarship (1866-68). In 
addition to being theological examiner at Edin- 
burgh 1871-73, he held pastorates at West Parish, 
Aberdeen (1869-74), Rubislaw, Aberdeen (1875- 
1882), and New Greyfriars’, Edinburgh (1882-89), 
and since 1889 has been professor of church his* 
tory in the University of Aberdeen, as weU as dean 
of the faculty of divinity since 1894. He has been 
vice-convener of the Church of Scotland Endow- 
ment Scheme since 1886, and joint-convener of the 
Scottish Universities^ Mission Committee siace 
1900, and was also Baird Lecturer in 1895 and 
chairman of the Church of Scotland Aberdeen 
Normal Training College Board 1896-1906. In 
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theological doctrine he is abroad Evangelical, and in 
Biblical criticism he is at, moderate. In addition to 
briefer contributions, he has %vritten: Landmarks of 
Church History (Edinburgh, 1894); Influence of the 
Scottish Church in Christendom (Baird lectures for 
1895); and Life of John Knox (New York, 1905). 

COWL: Primarily the hood with which the early 
monks, following a style of dress common among 
all classes in the Roman Empire, covered their 
heads. It increased in length after its wearing had 
been positively prescribed for Western monks by 
Benedict, until Benedict of Aniane ruled that it 
should be uniform in size and not reach below the 
knees. Thus the name came to apply not only to 
the hood but to the whole characteristic outer gar- 
ment of a monk. The hood proper in more mod- 
ern times was attached with the Franciscans and 
Capuchins to the habit, with the Brothers of Char- 
ity to the scapular, with canons to the cappa or 
mozetta ; the Augustinians and Servites retained it 
as a separate garment. At the present time the 
shape varies in different orders, and the color is 
that of the habit. It does not as a rule form part 
of the dress of orders founded since the Middle 
Ages. 

COWLES, HEISHEIY: Commentator; b. in Nor- 
folk, Conn,, Apr- 24, 1803 ; d. at Janesville, Wis., 
Sept. 6, 1881. He was graduated at Yale 1826, 
studied in the Yale Divinity School 1826-28, and 
was from 1828 to 1835 a missionary on the West- 
ern Reserve in Ohio. From 1835 to 1848, he was 
professor, first of Greek and Latin, and then of 
ecclesiastical history and sacred literature in Ober- 
lin College; from 1848 to 1863 he was editor of 
the Oberlin Evangelist He published a com- 
mentary on the entire Bible (16 vols., New York, 
1867-81), a Hebrew History (1873), and other works. 

COWPER, WILLIAM: Poet and hymn-writer; 
b. at Great Berkhampstead (28 m. n,w. of Lon- 
don), Hertfordshire, Nov. 15, 1731; d. at East 
Dereham (15 m. w.n.w, of Norwich), Norfolk, Apr. 
25, 1800. He studied law and was called to the 
bar in 1754, but took more interest in literature 
than in his profession. He was naturally inclined 
to morbid brooding, and suffered from an unhappy 
love-affair; in 1763 nervous dread of an examina- 
tion for which he was preparing preliminary to 
entering upon a government position so wrought 
upon his mind that it was necessary to confine 
him in an asylum. After about eighteen months 
he was able to go free, but was subject to attacks 
of insanity ever afterward, and never fully recov- 
ered from the last in 1787. For thirty years he 
lived a retired life at Ohiey, Buckinghamshire, and 
at the neighboring village of Weston. He was 
tenderly cared for by his relatives and had kind 
friends who encouraged him to wnrite to divert his 
mind; he became excessively pious and devout, 
was ever a prey to religious doubts and hallucina- 
tions, and often in deep depression. At Olney he 
was intimate with John Newton (q.v.), and helped 
him in his parish work as a sort of lay curate. Some 
of Cowper's poems are models of tender verse, and 
his letters have none superior in all literature. 
BUs hymns include the familiar and admirable 


‘'God moves in a mysterious way/' "There is a 
fountain filled with blood,” and “0 for a closer 
walk with God." He joined Newton in writing 
the Olney Hymns (1779; see Newton, John), and 
contributed sixty-eight to Newton's 280. 

Bibliography: The best edition of his Works with his life 
is by Robert Southey, 15 vols., London, 1836-37; re- 
printed in Bohn^s Standard Library, 8 vols., ib. 1853-55; 
other lives are by J. Bruce, in ** Aldine Edition ” of his 
poems, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1865; by W. Benham, in 
Globe Edition ” of his poems, New York, 1870; by 
Goldwin Smith, London, 1S80; and by T. Wright, ib. 
1892. Wright has also edited his Unpublished and Un- 
collected Poems, ib. 1900; and his Correspondence, 4 vols., 
ib. 1904; selections from his letters are by W. iSenham, 
ib. 1SS4, and by W. T. Webb, ib. 1895. 

COX, SAMUEL: English Baptist; b. in London 
Apr. 19, 1826; d. at Hastings Mar. 27, 1893. He 
was graduated at the Stepney Baptist Theological 
College, London, 1851, and was ordained pastor of 
St. PauPs Square Baptist Church, Southsea; be- 
came pastor at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 1855; resigned 
because of throat trouble 1859; was pastor of the 
General Baptist Church, Mansfield Road, Notting- 
ham, 1863-88. He was president of the British 
General Baptist Association in 1873. He is best 
known in connection with the Expositor ^ which he 
founded in 1875 and edited till 1884; some of the 
volumes are almost entirely his work. According 
to his own statement, he wrote thirty independent 
books and edited twenty more, including The Quest 
of the Chief Good : Expository Lectures on the Book 
Ecclesiastes, with a New Translation (London, 1868; 
rewritten for the Expositor's Bible, 1890); The 
Private Letters of St. Paul and St John (1867); 
Salvator Mundi ; or, is Christ the Saviour of^ all 
Menf B, defense of restorationism, the best known 
of his books (1877); Expository Essays and Dis- 
courses (1877); Commentary on the Book of Job 
(1880); The Larger Hope, a sequel to Salvator Mundi 
(1883); Miracles, an Argument and a Challenge 
Expositions (4 vols., 1885-88); and The He- 
brew Twins, a Vindication of God^s Ways with Jacob 
and Esau (1894) with a Memoir by his wife. 

COX, SAMUEL HANSON: Presbyterian; b. of 
Quaker parentage at Rahway, N. J., Aug. 25, 1793; 
d. in Bronxville, N. Y., Oct. 2, 1880. He was or- 
dained in 1817, and was pastor at Mendham, N. J., 
till 1820, when he settled in New York as pastor, 
first of the Spring Street Church (1820-25) and 
then of the Laight Street Church (1825-35). He 
was professor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral the- 
ology in Auburn Theological Seminaiy 1836-3.7, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn 1837-54, was president of Ingham University 
1856-63, and thenceforth lived in retirement in and 
near New York. He was one of the founders of the 
University of the City of New York and of Union 
Theological Seminary. He was a leader of the New 
School party in the disruption of 1837 and was 
moderator of the General .^sembly in 1846. Many 
stories are told of his fondness for big words and 
peculiar expressions in public prayer. But he pos- 
sessed much eloquence and learning. 

COXE, ARTHUR CLEVELAND: Second bishop 
of western New York; b. at Mendham, N. J., May 
10, 1818; d. at Clifton Springs, N. Y., July 20, 1896. 
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He was a son of Samuel Hanson Cox (q.v.) and 
himself added the e ’Ho his name. He was grad- 
uated at the University of the City of New York 
1838, and at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, 1841; became rector of St. Ann’s, 
Morrisania, N. Y., 1841; of St. John’s, Hartford, 
Conn., 1842; of Grace, Baltimore, 1854; of Cal- 
vary, New York, 1863; bishop of western New York 
1865. In 1868 his diocese was divided and the 
new diocese of Central New York formed. He 
was provisional bishop of Haiti 1872-74. The Old 
Catholic movement, P6re Hyacinthe, and all that 
concerned Gallicanism and Anglo-Catholicism had 
his active sympathy. He helped to form the Anglo- 
Continental Society (1853 ) and gave it its name. In 
1873 he collaborated with Bishop Wilberforce in 
issuing a serial in defense of Anglo-Catholicism 
against Romanism. In his pamphlet. An Apology 
for the English Bible (New York, 1857), he gave 
voice to the opposition against the attempt of the 
American Bible Society to introduce slight changes 
in the text and punctuation of the Scriptures, and the 
plan was abandoned (see Bible Societies, III., 1, 
§ 5). He also opposed the Revised Version of 1881- 
1885, but advocated a revision of the prayer-book. 
His writings include several volumes of poems, of 
which Christian Ballads (Hartford, 1840; enlarged 
ed.. New York, 1901) is best known. Several hymns 
in general use (“In the silent midnight watches”; 
“ O where are kings and empires now? ” and others) 
are from his pen. Works upon theological topics 
were Absolution and Confession (New Haven, 1850); 
Sermons on Doctrine and Duty (Philadelphia, 1855); 
Thoughts on the Services (Baltimore, 1859; rev. ed., 
Philadelphia, 1900); The Criterion, defining his 
position concerning the Oxford movement (Ne,w 
York and Oxford, 1866); A Letter to Pius IX., 
relating to the call for the Vatican Council (New 
York, 1869); Moral Reforms (Buffalo, 1869); 
Lectures on Prophecy (1871); Apollos, or the Way 
of God (Buffalo, 1871); U Episcopal de V Occident, a 
defense of the Church of England (Paris, 1874); 
Covenant Prayers (1875); The Penitential (New 
York, 1882); Institutes of Christian History, Bal- 
dwin lectures before the University of Michigan, 
1887 (Chicago, 1887); Holy Writ and Modem 
Thought, Bedell lectures at Kenyon College, 1891 
(New York, 1892). He edited the American 
reprint of the Ante-Nicene Fathers (9 vols.. New 
York, 1885-87). 

BiBUoaRAPHT: W. S. Perry, The Episcopate in America, 

■ pp. 169-161, New York, 1895. 

COYLE, ROBERT FRANCIS: Presbyterian; b. 
at Roseneath, Ont., July 28, 1850. He studied at 
Wabash College (B.A., 1877) and Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary (B.D., 1879), and held pastorates 
at Fort Dodge, la. (1879-85), Fullerton Avenue 
Church, Chicago (1885-91), and the First Presby- 
terian Church, Oakland, Cal. (1891-1900). Since 
1900 he has been pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Col. He was moderator of the 
General Assembly at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1903, 
and has written FoundaMon Stones (Chicago, 1887); 
Workingmen and the Church (New York, 1896); 
and The Church and the Times (1905). 


CRAFTS, WILBUR FISK: Presbyterian; b. at 
Fryeburg, Me., Jan. 12, 1850. He studied at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. (B.A., 1869 j, 
and Boston University School of Theology (B.D., 
1871), and held various Methodist pastorates from 
1867 to 1879. In the latter year he entered the 
Congregational Church, and in 1883 he became a 
Presbyterian- His chief pastorates were those in 
Stoneham, HaverviUe, and New Bedford, Mass,, 
Dover, N. H., Chicago, Brooklyn, and New York. 
He has been active in Sunday-school work since 
1871, and has written on the Sunday-school lessons 
for the Sunday School Times, International Lesson 
Monthly, Pocket Lesson Notes, and the Christian 
Herald. In 1889 he founded the American Sab- 
bath Union, and for six years lectured throughout 
the United States chiefly on Sabbath observance. 
In 1895 he founded the Reform Bureau, now called 
the International Reform Bureau, particularly for 
the promotion of social purity, the defense of the 
Sabbath, the suppression of the liquor traffic, and 
the protection of children and the less civilized 
races. As the superintendent of this bureau he has 
been active both as a lecturer and in the preparation 
of laws to further its aims. He was chief editor 
of the Christian Statesman 1901-03, and of the 
Twentieth Century Quarterly since 1896. He also 
edited departments in Our Day (1888-91), Ram^s 
Horn (1896-98), and the Advance, and has written, 
among others, the following books, several in col- 
laboration with his wife: Through the Eye to the 
Heart (New York, 1875); Talks to Boys and Girls 
Abovi Jesus (1881); The Sabbath for Man (1884); 
Social Progress (Washington, 1896); Protection of Na- 
tive Races Against Intoxicants and Opium (Chicago, 
1900); and The March of Christ Down the Centuries 
(1902). 

CRAIG, cr6g, JAMES ALEXANDER: Layman; b. 
at Fitzroy Harbour, Ont., Mar. 5, 1855. He studied 
at McGill University, Montreal (B.A., 1880), Yale 
Divinity School (B.D., 1883), and the University 
of Leipsic (Ph.D., 1886). He was instructor and 
adjunct professor of Biblical languages in Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 1886-90, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament literature and exegesis in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary 1891-93; and since 
1893 has been professor of Semitic languages and 
literatures and Hellenistic Greek in the University 
of Michigan. He has edited The Semitic Series of 
Handbooks, and written The Monolith Inscription 
of Salmanesar II. (Leipsic, 1888); Hebrew Word 
Manual (Cincinnati, 1890); Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Religious Texts (2 vols., Leipsic, 1895-97); 
and Astronomical-Astrologiccd Texts (1899), 

CRAIG, JOHN : The name of two Scotchmen. 

1. Scotch Reformer; b. about 1512; d. in 
Edinburgh Dec. 12, 1600. He studied at St. 
Andrews, and became a Dominican monk; went 
to England in 1536, thence to Rome, and served 
his order on missions in Italy and to the island 
of Chios, and as teacher at Bologna. He was 
converted to Protestantism by reading the “ In- 
stitutes ” of Calvin, it is said, and was in prison at 
Rome, condemned to the stake, when the pope, 
Paul IV., died (1559) and the mob opened the 
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prisons and he escaped. He went to Vienna, 
thence to England in 1560, and back to his native 
land; was appointed colleague to Knox in Edin- 
burgh in 1563, and, after the death of Knox (1572), 
succeeded to the leadership of the Scottish Church. 
At first he refused to proclaim the banns between 
Mary and Bothwell, but yielded later, protesting 
that “ he abhorred and detested the marriage.^' 
After 1679 he was king's chaplain and was bold 
enough to rebuke the king to his face, but too con- 
ciliatory to suit the extreme party led by Melville. 
He compiled part of the “ Second Book of Disci- 
pline," wrote the “ King's Confession " (see Cove- 
nanters, § 2) in 1680, and published A Short Sum 
of the Whole Catechism (Edinburgh, 1581; reprinted 
in facsimile with introduction by T. G. Law, 1883), 
and a shorter catechism, A Form of Examination 
Before the Communion (1590). Both catechisms 
are reprinted in H. Bonar's Catechisms of the Scot- 
tish Reformation (London, 1866). 

Bibliographt: J. ICnox, Works^ ed. D. Laing, h. 456, Edin- 
burgh, 1S95; T. MoGrie, Life of John Knox, ii. 63-57, ib. 

1841; DNB, xii. 445-447. 

2. Scotch mathematician; d. in London Oct. 11, 
1731. He lived in Cambridge and London, and 
had decided mathematical talent; from 1708 he 
was prebendary of Salisbury. He is mentioned 
here for his curious Theologioe Christiance principia 
mathematica (London, 1699; reprinted, with a 
learned preface, Leipsic, 1755), in which he en- 
deavors “to calculate the duration of moral evi- 
dence, and the authority of historical facts." By 
applying the theory of probabilities he attempts to 
show that the proofs of the Christian religion 
steadily become weaker as the force of the testimony 
decays, and in the year 3144 Christianity will en- 
tirely disappear, “unless the second coming of 
Christ prevent its extinction." He also calculated 
“ the ratio of happiness promised in another world 
to that obtainable in this, and proved it to be in- 
finite." 

Bibliography: DNBj xii. 448 (gives the sources). 

CRAKAN'THORPE, RICHARD: Puritan; b. at 
or near Strickland (25 m. s.s.e. of Carlisle), West- 
moreland, 1567; d. at Black Notley (35 m. n.e. of 
London), Essex, 1624 (buried Nov. 25). He be- 
came fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1598, went 
to Germany as chaplain to Lord Evers, ambassador 
extraordinary; became chaplain to the bishop of 
London and to the king; rector of Black Notley, 
and of Paglesham, Essex. His most noteworthy 
work was a Defensio ecclesice Anglicance (London, 
1626; republished in the Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology, Oxford, 1847), a reply to the Consilium 
rediius of Marco Antonio de Dominis (q.v.). Cra- 
kanthorpe’s Latin and learning are commended, 
but his tone is described as “ savage." 

CRAMER, JOHACOT ANDREAS: German theo- 
logian and hymnologist; b. at JQhstadt (7 m. s.e. 
of Armaberg, Saxony) Jan. 27, 1723; d. at Kiel 
June 12, 17^. He studied at Leipsic, and from 
1748 to 1750 was pastor at CroUwitz near Merse- 
burg, where he began the publication of a trans- 
lation of sermons and minor writings of Chrysostom 
(10 vols., Leipsic, 1748-61). In 1750 he was ap- 


pointed chief court preacher and councilor of the 
consistory at Quedlinburg, and four years later, at 
the recommendation of Klopstock, became German 
court preacher at Copenhagen. There his sermons 
and his personality gained him a position of im- 
portance, and he influenced the spiritual life of 
Denmark by the Nordischer Aufseher, which he 
edited (3 vols., Copenhagen, 1758-70), and which 
contained, in addition to reviews of important 
literary works, studies on ethics and esthetics. 
From this time date two collections of sermons 
and an elucidation of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(2 vols., Leipsic, 1757). In 1765 he wsis made 
professor of theology at the University of Copen- 
hagen, but was dismissed and expelled from Den- 
mark on account of his bold opposition to Struen- 
see. After acting for three years as superintendent 
at Liibeck, where he prepared a rationalistic cate- 
chism, he accepted a call to Kiel in 1774 as profes- 
sor of theology and vice-chancellor of the university. 
There he remained fourteen years, developing a 
versatile activity, especially in the interests of the 
young theologians, and also providing for the 
salaries of the instructors by the establishment of 
a Schulmeisterseminar, In the Church of Sleswick- 
Holstein Cramer exercised great influence through 
the hymnal edited by him (Altona; 1780), which 
remained in use until 1887. Throughout his life 
he composed religious poems, of which 444 have 
been enumerated, in addition to sixty-four revisions 
of older hymns, and thirteen religious songs. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was his Poetische Uehersetzung 
der Psalmen mit Ahhandlungen iiher dieselben (4 
vols., Leipsic, 1755-64). Some of his hymns are 
reminiscent of the swing of Klopstock, while others 
recall the measured movement of Gellert, but in 
too many cases quality was sacrificed to quantity. 

Carl Bertheau. 

BrsLioGRAPHT: K. H. Jordens, Lexikon deutecher Dichter, 

L 328-347, v. 828 sqq., Leipsic, 1806-10; E. E. Koch, 

Oeechichte dee Kirchenlieda, vi. 334-344, Stuttgart, 1869; 

S. W. Duffield, English Hymns, p. 689, New York, 1886; 

Julian, Hymnology, pp. 267-268; ADB, iv. 650. 

CRAMER, SAMUEL: Dutch Mennonite; b. at 
Middelburg, Holland, July 3, 1842. He was edu- 
cated at the Athenaeum of Amsterdam and the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg and Zurich, and after being 
a Mennonite pastor at Zijldijk (1866-70), Emden, 
Hanover (1870-72), Enschede (1872-B5), and 
Zwolle (1886-90), was appointed to his present 
position of professor of practical theology at the 
Mennonite theological seminary of Amsterdam, 
He is a member of the editorial board of Teyler’s 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, an associate editor (with 
F. Pijper of Leyden) of the Bibliotheca Reforma- 
toria Neerlendica, and editor of the Doopsgezinde 
Bifdragen. 

CRAKE, LOUIS BURTOK: Fresbyijerian; b. 
at Mt. Sterling, HI., Apr. 23, 1869, He studied at 
Princeton University (B.A., 1891), Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Berlin, Erlangen, and Gies- 
sen, He was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton, N. J. (1896-99), and Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. (1899-1902). 
In 1902-05 he was professor of New Testament lit- 
erature and intei^retation in Chicago Theological 
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Seminary, and since 1906 has been pastor of Brain- 
ord Union Church, Easton, Pa. He has written 
The Teachmy of Jesus Concerning the Holy Spirit 
(New York, 1905). 

CRANMER, THOMAS: The first Protestant 
archbishop of Canterbury; b. at Aslacton (9 m. e. 
of Nottingham), Nottinghamshire, July 2, 1489; 
d. at Oxford Mar. 21, 1556. He spent eight years 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, whore he took his 
B.A. in 1510 or 1511 and his M.A. in 1515, and 
was elected to a fellowship. About the time of the 
publication of Erasmus’s New Testament (1516) 
and Luther’s theses (1517), he began a systematic 
study of the Scriptures; ho was ordained before 
1520, and in that year was university preacher and 
examiner in theology. About 1525 he had begun 
“ in private to pray for the abolition of the papal 
power in England,” but did not commit himself 
openly. 

In the summer of 1529, talking over the question 
of the divorce with the king’s chief agents, Fox 
and Gardiner, Cranmer suggested 
taking the matter out of the hands of 
the la-vprers and referring it to the 

Royal Di- theologians of the univers'ties. Henry 
vorce. grasped at the suggestion, summoned 
Cranmer, and commissioned the preparation of a 
treatise on the question, making use of Cranmer’s 
influence also in other ways, and attaching him to 
the embassy which left England early in 1530 to 
see the pope and the emperor. He brought back 
little definite result, but the king rewarded his 
services by the gift of the archdeaconry of Taunton, 
and early in 1532 made him ambassador to the 
emperor. During his sojourn in Germany he was 
brought much into contact with the Lutheran 
leader Osiander, and married his niece Margaret. 
In the autumn of the same year Henry determined 
to appoint him to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
vacant by Warham’s death; and he was conse- 
crated on Mar. 30, 1533, after having drawn up a 
formal protest to the effect that he would consider 
the oath of obedience to the pope a form and not a 
reality, and that he did not intend to bind himself 
to do anything contrary to the king and common- 
wealth of England, or to restrain his liberty in 
things pertaining to the reformation of the Chris- 
tian religion and the government of the Church of 
England. In April he asked the king’s leave to 
proceed with the trial of Catherine’s case, opened 
his court in May, and on the 23d pronounced sen- 
tence, declaring that the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine had been void from the beginning. Five 
days later he declared the king’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn valid, and on June 1 crowned her as 
queen. 

The breach with Rome on the side of jurisdiction 
widened steadily; that in doctrine was somewhat 
behind it. In 1534 Cranmer issued a pastoral en- 
joining silence in regard to masses for the dead, 
prayers to the saints, pilgrimages, and celibacy — 
points on which it was hoped that an authoritative 
decision might be reached within a year. In 1536, 
though speaking with the greatest personal regard 
for Anne Boleyn, he was obliged officially to pro- 


nounce Henry’s marriage with her also void, and 
on the day she was beheaded issued a license for him 
to marry Lady Jane Seymour. The 
Beginnings revision of doctrine proceeded by do- 
of the Ref- grees, and was assisted by the publi- 
ormation. cation of the English version of the 
Scriptures, w^hich had been a favorite 
project of Cranmer’s for some time. He remained 
at his post under the reactionary system enforced 
by the Six Articles, but during the last years of 
Henry’s reign was subject to continual assaults 
from the Roman party. Sheltered by Henry’s un- 
failing protection, he went quietly on maturing his 
plans for religious reform. He worked at the prep- 
aration of English services, of which the Litany 
that appeared in 1545 was the first to come into 
use. The First Prayer-book of Edward VI. was, 
in the form in which it came before Parliament, to 
all intents and purposes the work of Cranmer, 
though afterward modified into the shape of a 
compromise between the two parties. The new 
ordinal, published in Mar., 1550, was also principally 
Ills work. During the reign of Edward VI. he 
was constantly busy with projects for completing 
the new order of things, including the revision of 
the canon law known as Reformatio legum ecclesias” 
tkaruTTij and the Forty-two Articles, afterward re- 
duced to thirty-nine. 

The Second Prayer-book of Edward VI. repre- 
sented Cranmer’s furthest advance toward Conti- 
nental Protestantism; but he adhered firmly to it 
after Mary’s accession, knowing that he did so at 
the peril of his life. A manifesto which he wrote 
to define his position got into circulation before he 
intended it, and led to his arrest in Sept., 1653, 
and to his trial for treason two months later, on 
account of his yielding to the plan to proclaim 
Lady Jane Grey queen. He was condemned to 
death, but his ecclesiastical character 
Fall Under made it impossible to carry out the 
Mary and sentence, as the law then stood. For 
Death, months he lay a prisoner in the Tower, 
until the passing of the statute De 
hceretico comhurendo in Jan., 1555, warned him to 
prepare for his end. He was taken to Oxford, and 
there submitted to a searching examination before 
a court possessing papal jurisdiction. On Nov. 25 
he was pronounced contumacious by the pope for 
not appearing in Rome and solemnly excommuni- 
cated. Pole was appointed to the vacant arch- 
bishopric, and a commission was issued for Cran- 
mer’s degradation and delivery to the secular arm. 

He appealed in vain to a general council, and in 
the following February Bonner and Thirlby went to 
Oxford to execute the sentence. Cranmer now 
signed the documents which have been known as 
his successive recantations; but the first three, at 
least, are not really recantations, but submissions 
to authority, such as his political principles always 
impelled him to make. His fifth, or real, recan- 
tation was signed rather under the influence of 
seductive hopes held out to him than under that of 
fear. It surrendered every point for which he had 
fought, anathematized the whole heresy of Luther 
and Zwingli, and recognized the pope as Christ’s 
vicar and supreme head of the Church on earth. A 
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sixth and still more humiliating confession was 
signed on Mar. IS. When he saw that all 
availed nothing, and that his death was resolved 
on, he braced himself to a final effort, publicly r^ 
canted his recantations and heroically met his 
fate, dying by fire in Broad Street, Oxford, on the 
same spot where Ridley and Latimer had already 
suffered. He was a man of simple and amiable 
character, a learned theologian, as well as a great 
patron of learning in others. Though naturally of 
a shrinking, sensitive temperament and a some- 
what slow and hesitating mind, when once he saw 
his duty he showed no lack of courage; and if at the 
last “ he tried to concede that impossible change of 
belief which his inquisitors required, he redeemed 
his fall by a heroism in the hour of death to which 
history can find few parallels.” 

Bibliography: Cranmer’s ’Remains were collected by H. 
Jenkyns, 4 vols., Oxford, 1833; his Works were edited by 
J, E. Cox, for the Parker Society, 2 vols., London, 1844- 
1846; and his Letters in Letters of the Martyrs of the Eriglish 
Church, ib. 1883. Sources are: J. Strype, Memorials of 
Cranmer, 2 vols., Oxford, 1840 (contains appendix of 
documents); idem, Ecclesiaetical Memorials, 3 vols., Lon- 
don, 1842; Narratives of the Days of the Reformation 
. . . with Two Contemporary Biographies of Archbishop 
Cranmer, ed. J. G. Nichols for Camden Society, ib. 1859. 
There are Lives by H. J. Todd, London, 1831; C. W. Le 
Bas, ib. 1833; W. F. Hook, in Lives of Archbishops of 
Canterbury, vols. v.-vii., 12 vols., ib. 1860-77; O. H. 
Collette, ib. 1887; A. J. Mason, ib. 1898; A, F, Pollard, 
New York, 1904. Consult also: A. D. Innes, Cranmer and 
the Reformation in England, Edinburgh, 1900; DNB, xiii. 
19-31. 

CRANSTON, EARL: Methodist Episcopal bishop; 
b. at Athens, O., June 27, 1840. He studied at 
Ohio University, Athens, O. (B.A., 1861), and served 
throughout the Civil War in the Ohio infantiy 
and West Virginia cavalry, being promoted captain. 
He entered the Ohio Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry in 1SG7, and after holding vari- 
ous pastorates for fourteen years was elected pub- 
lishing agent of his denomination in 1884. In 
1896 he was elected bishop, and spent the years 
1898-1900 in an official tour of inspection which 
covered China, Japan, and Korea. Since 1903 he 
has had special charge of the Methodist Episcopal 
missions in Mexico. He was one of the founders 
of Denver University, and has been treasurer and 
a member of the examining board of the Freed- 
men^s Aid and Southern Education Society, as well 
as treasurer of the trustees of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (at large) and a trustee of Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

CRAPSEY, ALGERNON SIDNEY: Protestant 
Episcopalian; b. at Fairmount, O., June 28, 1847. 
He was graduated at St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale, N. Y. (1869), and at the General Theological 
Seminary (1872). He was on the staff of Trinity 
Church, New York City, 1872-79; rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Rochester, N. Y., 1879-1906, when he 
was convicted of violating his ordination vows in 
denying certain statements of the Apostles’ tJreed, 
particularly the Virgin Birth. In theology he 
holds “ to the theistio conception of the imiverse; 
one God who is all in all; Jesus the son of Joseph, 
the manifestation of God in the ethical sphere,” 
while to him the catholic creeds are the interpre- 


tation of God to the Greco-Roman world,” and 
to love God and man is salvation.” He has writ- 
ten: Five Sorrowful Mysteries (New York, 1883); 
Five Joyful Mysteries (1885); A Voice in the Wil- 
derness (1897); Life and Labors of Sarah Wisner 
Thorne (1900); and Religion and Politics (1905). 

CRATO OF CRAFFTHEIM. See Krafpt, 
Johann. 

CRAVEN, ELIJAH RICHARDSON: Presby- 
terian; b. at Washington, D. C., Mar. 28, 1824; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 5, 1908. He stud- 
ied at the College of New Jersey (B.A., 1842) and 
Princeton Theological Seminary (1848), mean- 
while studying law (1842-44) and being tutor 
in mathematics at the College of New Jersey (1847- 
1849). He was pastor of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church at Somerville, N. J., 1850-54, and of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 1854- 
1887; secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation and Sabbath School Work 1887-1904, when 
he retired as secretary emeritus. He was chair- 
man of the committee for the revision of the Book 
of Discipline of the Presbyterian Church 1879-82, 
and moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, in 1885. In theology 
he was an Old School Presbyterian. He edited the 
American edition of J. P. Lange’s Commentary on 
the Book of Revelation (New York, 1874). 

CRAWFORD, CLARENCE KERR: Presbyterian 
(Southern Church); b. at Perry ville, Ky., Mar. 16, 
1864. He studied at Centre College, Danville, Ky. 
(B.A., 1884), and Danville Theological Seminary 
(1889). He was tutor in Hebrew (1887-06) and 
professor of Old Testament exegesis (1897-1901) 
in the latter institution, and since its consolidation 
with the Louisville Theological Seminary in 1901 
to form the Presb 3 rterian Theological Seminary of 
Kentucky at Louisville he has been professor of 
Old Testament exegesis and hermeneutics in the 
new institution. In theological position he is a 
liberal conservative. 

CREAGH, cr% JOHNTHOMAS : Roman CathoHc; 
b. at Wakefield, Mass., Mar. 7, 1870. He studied 
at Boston College (B-A., 1891), St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., and the Seminario Romano, Rome 
(S.T.D., 1896; J.C.D., 1897), and in 1896 was ap- 
pointed professor of canon law in the Catholic 
University of America, Washington. He has been 
lecturer on Religion at Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C., since 1902, and has written Remarriage After 
Divorce (New York, 1905). 

CREATION, BABYLONIAN ACCOUNTS: Until 
1875 knowledge of the Babylonian conception of 
creation had come only through Berosus (a Baby- 
lonian priest of Marduk, c. 300 b.c.), whose narra- 
tive was transmitted by Alexander Polyhistor, 
from whose book probably it was taken by Eusebius 
into his Chronicon (book i.). This account tells of 
a primeval darkness in which beings 
Accotxnt combining parts of the form of man, 
of Berosus. beast, and bird inhabited a watery 
waste along with reptiles, fishes, and 
monsters, all under the rule of Thamte (Tiamat; see 
below). Marduk came, cut Thamte in two, of one 
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half creating the heaven and of the other the earth, 
and destroyed or shut up the monsters whom she 
had ruled. This, however, loft an uninhabited 
earth which was peopled by the device of cutting 
off Marduk's head (at his direction), when the blood 
which fell was mixed with earth by the gods, men 
and animals being formed from the mixture. Mar- 
duk created also the heavenly bodies. 

In 1S75 George Smith discovered a tablet from 
the library of Asshurbanipal which ran in part 
parallel with the account of Berosus. This he 
translated, in great part correctly, but made mis- 
takes which misled many. From time to time 
other fragments were found and trans- 
Cuneiform lated, in some of which rightly and in 
Accounts, others mistakenly parts of the creation 
narrative were seen. Thus the so- 
called “ Cuthsean account ” is now shown not to 
refer to creation but to the stoiy of a king of Cutha. 
It soon became evident from the diversities that 
there were several accounts current in early times 
and that creation was attributed in different cen- 
ters to different deities. 

The creation account of Babylonia which finally 
became current, to which Mr. Smith's tablet be- 
longed, has finally by L. W. King of the British 
Museum been shown to have been written on a 
series of seven tablets as a narrative poem in 994 
lines, of which more than half are now fully re- 
covered, and so much of the rest that three-quar- 
ters of the whole text are now in hand. The tablets 
carried from 138 to 146 lines each, and in some cases 
there are at least four copies of parts of the inscrip- 
tion, Mr. King's reconstruction involving the use of 
forty-nine separate tablets. These are of different 
periods, none older than the Assyrian period and 
some as late as the Persian, a few being the exer- 
cise studies of Babylonian students. 

The epic was Imown to Babylonians from the 
opening words as the “ When above " series. This 
account is in part at least a theogony as well as a 
cosmogony, this part having its closest parallel in 
the Japanese theogony. The primal existences are 
said to have been Apsu, ‘Hhe deep," Mummu, ‘‘con- 
fusion " (?), and Tiamat (Hebr. 

Content of Tehom)^ “Chaos" — ^watery existences 
the Latter, which in darlcness mingled their floods. 

No gods then existed. In the course 
of time appeared the primal gods Lahmu and Lah- 
amu; then Anshar and Kishar, while Anu's name 
is read in a much mutilated section. After a long 
gap in the text it appears that in consequence of the 
existence of the gods an orderliness was coming into 
being because of which Apsu and Mummu precipi- 
tated a conflict with the gods in which Ea by his 
wisdom defeated the opponents of order. A second 
conflict was forced by Tiamat, a monster so forbid- 
ding that the gods could not stand before her until 
Marduk stood forth as their champion on condition 
that he be recognized as supreme among them. After 
a banquet of the gods at which the terms were ac- 
.^cepted Marduk overcame the monster and with 
nets captured and imprisoned or slew her and her 
hosts. With the fourth tablet the narrative of 
creative work begins. Marduk cleft in two the 
body of Tiamat, and out of one half made the firma- 


ment restraining the upper waters, created heaven, 
and appointed to their stations Anu, Bel, and Ea. 
He marked out the years, months, and days, ap- 
pointing for this office the heavenly bodies. Prob- 
ably the fifth tablet told of the creation of trees 
and plants, since in the closing ode of praise Marduk 
is hailed as lord and giver of vegetation. The sixth 
tablet tells of the creation of man, caused by the 
plaint of the gods that there was no one to minister 
to them. To this end Marduk's blood was used as 
in the account of Berosus. 

A variant is found in a tablet according to wdiich 
originally there was no heaven, earth, vegetation, 
house, or city, only a watery waste. Marduk laid 
a reed on the water, poured on it dust which he 
created, made a habitation for the gods, and then 
with the help of the goddess Amaru created man 
and beast, then the rivers of Babylonia, and 
dammed out the sea and erected houses and cities. 
Still other texts, one in Sumerian and a parallel in 
Semitic, give a variant account of the creation of 
sun and moon. 

The analysis of the principal myth pieced out by 
Mr. King reveals a complex narrative evidently 
built up after Marduk became chief deity and in 
his honor, the composite showing traces of diverse 
origin of the components in centers where other 
deities than Marduk were honored. The double 
contest, the conception of the victory by Ea in the 
first battle, suggestions of participation by En-lil, 
and the synonymity of the names of 
Composite the three primeval existences be- 
Origin. speak separate myths of diverse origin, 
which were combined into the narra- 
tive which became dominant. This conclusion is 
corroborated by references in isolated texts to the 
creative work of Ea, En-lil, Ishtar, and other 
deities. Wliile none of the extant texts are earlier 
than the time of Asshurbanipal, the essential facts 
are referred to as early as the third pre-Christian 
millennium. The most likely time for the con- 
struction of the epic is the age of Hammurabi. 

The points of contact with the Hebrew narrative 
have been overrated through the influence of 
George Smith. The Babylonian text is still too 
fragmentary to afford a satisfactory basis of com- 
parison. The similarities are (1) the original 
watery chaos, (2) the creation of the firmament 
(a common ethnic notion), (3) the creation of the 
heavenly bodies as rulers of time, (4) the crowning 
of creative operations by the production of man 
(in one case by the blood of deity, in the other by his 
breath), and (5) the coincidence of Tiamat and 
Tehom (Gen. i. 2) and of izzimu and ezem^ “bone" 
(Gen. iL 23), in the two narratives. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliography: The most important book is L. W. King, 
Seom Tahleti of Creation, 2 vols., London, 1902. Con- 
sult: George Smith, Chaideean . , . Geneeia, New York, 
1876 (the epoch-making work); P. Jensen, Koamologie 
der Babylonier, Strasburg, 1890; idem, Mythen und Epen, 
Berlin, 1900; H. Qunkel, SchOpfung und Chaos, GQtting- 
en, 1895 (traces relationship of Hebrew and Babylonian 
literature); F. Delitzsch, Die habylonieche Weltechdpf- 
ungelehre, Leipsic, 1896; O. J. Ball, Light from the East, 
London, 1899; H- Radan, in Moniat, xii. 604 sqq,, adv. 
81-87; Assyrian arid Babylonian Literature, ed. R. F. 
Harper, pp. 282-303, New York, 1901. 
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CREATION AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
WORLD. 

I. The Biblical and Theological Doctrine. 

IL The Cosmogonies of Ancient and Modern Paganism. 

1. The Mythological Cosmogonies of Paganism Proper, 

2. Cosmogonic Notions in Ancient, especially Greek, 

Philosophy. 

3. The GnostiC'Manichean Cosmogonies. 

4. Speculative Cosmogonies of the Modern Pantheistic- 

Materialistic Natural Philosophy. 

III. The Creation Theories of the Older Judaism and the 
Judaizing Christianity of Many Fathers and Modem 
Theologians. 

1. In Judaism Proper. 

2. In the Patristic Period. 

3. In Modem Times. 

rV. The Normal Via Media between Jewish and Pagan The- 
ories. 

V. Preservation of the World. 

L The Biblical and Theological Doctrine: The 
idea of the origin of the universe through the 
creative power of God is inseparable from the 
fundamental conception of monotheism. If there 
is but one living, personal God, nothing in the world 
can have come into being but through his wiU. 
Nowhere is this idea more clearly expressed than in 
the Old and New Testaments. According to the 
Mosaic account, God created “the heaven and 
the earth, that is, the whole natural universe, “ in 
the beginning ” of all temporal being. In six 
working^days he called into existence all inorganic 
and organic beings by the simple word of power, 
“ Let there be '' this or that (Gen. i. l~ii. 3). God 
is not less the absolute creator of the world to the 
authors of Ps. xxxiii. and civ. and Job xxxviii. 
With, the same definiteness the deutero-canonical 
or apocryphal literature of pre-Christian Judaism 
emphasizes the monotheistic nature of the idea of 
creation (Ecclus. xvl 26-xvii. 9; 11 Macc. vii. 28; 
Wisd. xi. 17 sqq.). In the New Testament the 
content of the Mosaic cosmogony is presupposed 
in numerous sayings of Christ and his apostles, as 
in those which mention the foundation of the world 
(John i. 24; Matt. xxv. 24; Luke xi. 50; Eph. i. 4; 
I Pet. i. 20; Heb. iv. 3), the creation of man and 
woman (Matt. xix. 4-6; Acts xvii. 24-26; I Tim. 
ii. 13), and the Sabbath, on which God rested 
(Heb. iv. 4; cf. John v. 17). God is repeatedly 
spoken of as the Lord of heaven and earth, who 
made both (Matt. xi. 25; Luke x. 21; Acts xvii, 
24; cf. Rev. iv. 11); as the primal source, of whom 
are all things (I Cor. viii. 6; Rom. xi. 36; cf. Eph. 
iv. 6); as the everlasting Father, who through the 
Son made the world (John i. 3; Col. i. 15-18; 
Heb. i. 2); as the invisible God, who reveals his 
eternal power and Godhead by the works of his 
hands (Rom. i. 20; Acts xiv. 17). The creation 
of the world out of nothing is mentioned at least 
once in the New Testament (Heb. xL 3). 

On the basis of this Biblical teaching the dog- 
matic theology of the Church developed. The 
most important Fathers, the scholastics, and the 
old Protestant theologians are in essential agree- 
ment in the doctrine of a miraculous creation of the 
world out of nothing. The distinction is made 
between a first or immediate and a second or me- 
diate creation. The former is the creation of “ the 
heavens and the earth,” i.e,, of the substance of 
the universe both within and without this world, 


as well as of purely spiritual or immaterial essences. 
The second is the gradual development and organi- 
zation of the matter immediately created out of 
nothing. As the operative cause of creation the 
entire Trinity is named, the Father creating the 
world by the Son in the Holy Ghost (Ps. xxxiii. 6; 
Gen. i. 2; John i. 3; Heb. i. 2; Col. i. 16; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 36; Eph, iv. 6). As the final^ end of 
creation dogmatic theology places the glorification 
of God or the complete revelation of his power, 
wisdom, and goodness — as the intermediate end 
the beatification of men through their union with 
God (cf. Gen. i. 31; Ps. viii. 5, xix. 2, cxv. 16; Is. 
xlv. 18; Acts xvii. 26; I Cor. xv. 46). 

The variations from this doctrine which have 
made their appearance in the history of human 
speculation have related either to the creative sub- 
ject or to the manner of creation, modifying either 
the conception of a conscious personal Creator or 
that of a determinate process of creation rising 
by a definite progression to man. On the first 
point, they are inclined toward changing creation 
into a mere cosmogony or slow development of the 
world; on the second, toward neglecting the ele- 
ment of cosmogony or well-ordered plan in creation. 
The former is the common error of all pagan doc- 
trines of the origin of the universe, as well as of 
such pagan-pantheistic speculation as has taken 
place within the Church. The doctrine of later 
Judaism and the Judaizing supernaturalism of 
many of the Fathers and late Christian thinkers 
suffers, on the other hand, from too exclusive mono- 
theistic emphasizing of the absolute action of God 
in creation. 

II. The Cosmogonies of Ancient and Modem 
Paganism: To pagan thought, creation in its 
essence is a slow self-originating process, into which 
the theogonic element enters, if at all, only in the 
final stages. Its result is the universe considered 
as mere thusis, or nature, not as ktisis, or the crea- 
ture. This is true equally of the poljrtheistic, 
dualistic, and pantheistic systems of non-Christian 
paganism, of modem pantheistic tendencies with 
Christian form, and of their logical consequence, 
atheistic materialism. 

1. The Mythological Cosmogonies of Paganism 
Proper : These are all characterized by some notion 
of emanation; they consider the world and the 
substances within it as effluxes of the Godhead, 
and thus suggest a certain coherence of matter and 
the created world of spirits with God. This is true 
also of the dualistic religions, according to which the 
world originates from the joint action of the ema- 
nations from the good god of light with those from 
the god of darkness — either in the way of a hostile 
conflict of the two principles, as in the Persian 
legend, or in that of the parallel development of 
both, as in the mythologies of the Slavic, and to 
some extent of the Germanic, peoples. Into both 
the dualistic and the pantheistic systems much 
that is originally polytheistic has penetrated, just 
as scarcely any developed pagan cosmogony is 
without suggestion of the monotheistic conception. 
A complete classification of the pagan cosmogonies 
will not be attempted here; it will be sufficient to 
glance at the most characteristic ones, beginning 
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with those most closely related to the Old Testa- 
ment account. 

According to the Persian myth in the Bundahishn^ 
Ormuzd, with the Amshaspands, created the world in 
six periods by his word (see Zoroaster, Zoroastri- 
AN ism) . The usual order is the heavens and the light, 
the water, the earth, the trees, the animals, and men 
as descendants of the archetypal man Gayomart. 
The division of the process into definite periods of 
one thousand years is apparently later, but in both 
earlier and later sources an absolute creation out 
of nothing is afi&rmed. StiU more definitely the 
traditional story of the Etruscans seems to point to 
an original connection with the Old Testament. 
The world is here said to have been created by God 
in six periods of one thousand years — first, heaven 
and earth, then the firmament, the sea and other 
waters, the sun, moon, and stars, the animals, and 
lastly men. As the earliest authority for this 
belief is Suidas (s.v. ^vppjjvia), it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion of Jewish or Christian 
influences in the account. Much fuUer of obscure 
mythological elements are the cosmogonies of 
several peoples of Western Asia. In the Old 
Babylonian, according to Berosus (about 300 B.c.), 
the primitive chaos was dominated by the sea- 
goddess Markaya or Homoroka, i.e., the ocean; 
then the supreme god Bel-Zeus split her in two 
and out of one half made the heavens, out of the 
other half the earth; then Bel had his own head 
cut off, and men were formed out of the blood 
which flowed from him, mixed with earth (see 
Creation, Babylonian Accounts). Some con- 
fused similarities to the Old Testament account, 
with a large admixture of theogonic myths, are 
foimd in the Phenician legends, as given by the 
somewhat doubtful authority Sanchuniathon. Ac- 
cording to this, the spirit which, as a dark wind, 
brooded over the primeval chaos was in some way 
united with the matter of this chaos; and out of 
this union, which is called Desire, originated first a 
fertile watery slime in which lay concealed the seed 
of all things; then the heaven, in the shape of an 
egg, out of which came the sun, moon, and stars, 
the air and the sea, the clouds and the wind, thunder 
and lightning; and finally, awakened by the thun- 
der, intellectual beings of both sexes. In the cos- 
mogonies of the Greeks and the Egyptians, par- 
tially related to these, the gods originate together 
with the forming world. According to the oldest 
Greek legend in Hesiod, out of chaos proceeded first 
Gaia, Tartaros, Eros (the earth, the depths, and 
love); next the pair Erebos and Nyx (darkness 
and night), who produced Aither and Hemera 
(the light of heaven and the day). Gaia then 
brought forth at intervals other cosmic powers 
and the Titans from whom Zeus, the other gods of 
Olympus, and men were descended. A somewhat 
Bimilar cosmogony, though rather more influenced 
by Eastern myths, is found in Aiistophanes. 

According to the Egyptian cosmo^ny, as given 
by Diodorus Siculus, the elements origimilly mixed 
in chaos were separated by a self-originating move- 
ment of air; the heavier ones sank and gradually 
separated into land and sea, under the continuous 
impulse of this movement. Out of the earth, 


while it still retained a half-fluid character, the 
heat of the sun generated animals. The older 
Egyptian mythology is more monotheistic. Amun, 
or Chnum, or Thoth appears as the supreme crea- 
tive god, who produces the heavens, earth and its 
vegetation, animals, men, and gods. Here also 
there are several remarkable reminders of Genesis. 

In the oldest religious literature of India, as in the 
Rig- Veda, there are also traces of monotheism. The 
much later book of Manu is more fantastic. Ac- 
cording to it the universe was once a confused 
chaotic darkness; God, the great originator of all 
things, appeared and drove away the darkness by 
his fight, creating first water, and in it the seed of 
light. Out of this seed developed a golden egg, in 
which Brahma sat a whole year in calm meditation, 
finally breaking it and making heaven and earth 
out of its halves. A similar process is described in 
the Mahahharata and generally in the later sources 
of Indian mythology, some of which go more into 
detail, as in deducing various elements from the 
different parts of Brahmans body. The notion of 
the primeval egg is found in other mythologies, 
such as the old Chinese, the Japanese, the Finnish 
(in the ancient epos KaUwala the formation of 
heaven and earth from the two halves of the egg is 
described just as by Manu), and even that of the 
South Sea Islands. Again, the story of the origin 
of different parts of the world from the severed 
limbs of a gigantic primitive man or anthropo- 
morphic god is found also in the old Germanic and 
Scandinavian cosmogony. 

As common traits of all these mythological cos- 
mogonies may be mentioned the development of 
the process of formation from less perfect to more 
perfect, or from original chaos to the final creation 
of man; the predominance of water in the original 
condition of the earth; the evolution of a luminous 
or spiritual principle which reacts on this prime- 
val water; and finally the emphasis laid upon the 
godlike origin of man, or his mediate relation to 
the Deity, as a ground of superiority over the 
animals generated from the earth by elementary 
forces. 

2. Oosmogronic Notions in Ancient, especially 
Greek, PMlosophy: The philosophy of both 
Iordans and Dorians is essentially a natural phi- 
losophy, and thus largely cosmological. The 
Ionian philosophers searched for the material 
principle of things, which they defined variously. 
Thales found it in water or abstract moisture; 
Anaximander in the apeiron, i.e., infinite and in- 
definite primeval substance; Anaximenes in the 
air; Heraclitus in ethereal fire; Anaxagoras in the 
seeds of things, once inextricably intermingled in 
chaos, then di^tangled and formed into a well- 
ordered cosmos by the divine spirit, the absolutely 
simple, indivisible, impassible nom ; Leucippus 
and Democritus in the atoms, those indivisible, 
infinitely small bodies which are distinguished from 
each other not by their qualities, but only geo- 
metricaliy by form, position, and arrangement, and 
whose sum constitutes abstract fulness in contrast 
with the other primeval principle of emptiness or 
nothingness. The Doric philosophers in Magna 
Grsecia and Sicily directed their attention toward 
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discovering an ideal or formal principle of things. 
The Pythagoreans found it in numbers, geometrical 
forms, and relations; the Eleatics (Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus) in the conceptual 
unity of being. A clever attempt to combine the 
Ionic and Eleatic standpoints was made by Empe- 
docles, who defined four material and two ideal 
elements or roots of things — ^the former being earth, 
water, air, and fire, the latter the motive powers of 
love and hate, to one of which the union, to the 
other the separation of things in the process of 
world-formation is attributed. See Materialism. 

In the main period of Greek philosophy the oppo- 
sition between idealistic and realistic (or material- 
istic) cosmology recurs in the relation of the Pla- 
tonic to the Aristotelian theory, then in that of the 
Stoic to the Epicurean. Plato, who considered 
ideas, and especially the highest, that of the Good, 
as the only eternal things, asserts the temporal 
nature of the world, or at most makes it to have 
been created by God, the absolute Good, out of 
matter without quality and actually unreal. First 
the Anima mundi, or soul of the world, was formed 
by harmonic union of indivisible and dhdsible sub- 
stance, then the body of the world. The relation 
of the world-soul to the material universe corre- 
sponds, in the human microcosm, to that between 
the immortal soul with its seat in the head and the 
body with its two inferior souls. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, declared the world to be finite in space 
or extension, but infinite in time. According to 
him, the first thing to be set in motion by the 
“ immovable mover ” was the heaven of the fixed 
stars, as the highest of the spheres which surround 
the earth. The cosmology of the Stoics, in con- 
sequence of their generally idealistic attitude, ap- 
proached more closely to the Platonic and the 
Eleatic than to Aristotle. They considered the 
world as eternal, but only in so far as it is the result 
or the image of the eternal power of the Godhead 
which works in it. This Godhead, who is in the 
world as an all-pervading breath, as a formative 
fire, as a rational soul, and includes in itself the 
individual rational type-forms or logoi spermatikcri, 
separates itself through a creative process into 
four elements, as well as into bodies formed by 
various combinations of them. After the expira- 
tion of a certain period things return, by a consu- 
ming conflagration, once more into the Godhead, 
which then creates the world anew, only to destroy 
it once more when the time comes. Epicurus and 
his school, going back for their physics to the 
realistic natural philosophers, especially Democ- 
ritus, affirm the eternity of space, and in it of atoms 
distinguished by size, shape, and weight. These 
atoms, tending downward on account of their 
weight, generate by collision certain movements 
which end in the rotary motion that forms worlds, 
countless in number. Animals and men are mere 
products of the earth; the formation of the latter 
(whose souls are substances with the nature of air 
and fire, consisting of refined atoms, diffused 
throughout the whole body) includes a gradual 
evolution toward perfection. 

Coming to the philosophical movements which 
follow the close of independent intellectual life in 


Greece (the last century b.c.), the Skeptics declared 
all certain knowledge on these subjects impossible, 
while the Eclectics, such as Cicero, attempted to 
combine various elements of the Platonic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean cosmology. These problems were 
taken up with still greater interest by the theo- 
sophic-syncretistic schools of the last century be- 
fore and the first after Christ — especially the 
Jewish-Alexandrian school, the Neo-Pythagoreans, 
and the Neoplatonists. According to Philo, the 
principal representative of the first-named, in 
contrast with God as the absolute active principle, 
stands matter without form or quality as the 
principle of absolute passivity; the former produces 
first the world of ideas (the Logos or kosmos noetos)f 
and then impresses the type of this ideal world on 
the eternal matter. The Logos, or divine ideal 
world, which according to this doctrine was the 
mediate cause of the world's existence, became 
in the Neo-Pythagorean, partially Gnostic system 
of Numenius of Apamea (c. 170) the demiurge, a 
second God beside the supreme and purely spiri- 
tual God, or Nous. This second God, who gains 
by contemplation of the transcendental arche- 
types the knowledge which enables him to exercise 
creative power on matter, constructs out of it the 
world as a sort of third God, or the offspring of the 
two higher ones. Finally, in Neoplatonism (q.v.), 
especially with Plotinus and Porphyry, the con- 
necting principle in the formation of the universe 
is again the world of ideas, which is not, however, 
as with Plato, identified with the Godhead, but 
appears as an emanation or radiation from the 
highest Good. It generates souls in its image, 
together with the bodies dependent upon and gov- 
erned by them, as well as the other beings percep- 
tible by the sense or material. Matter in itself is a 
formless, negative substance which gains form 
and life first by the entrance of the higher powers, 
the logoi, which proceed from the Noils and its 
ideas. 

3. Tlie Ghiostio-NCanichean Cosmogonies: The 
ideal and abstract treatment of the question which 
has been seen in the speculation of these philoso- 
phers, together with much more fantastic and 
arbitrary solutions of the problem which come 
from the m5rthical cosmogonies of the still older 
period, was to a certain extent combined with 
Christian ideas in the Gnostic theories. All of them 
appeared as paganizing perversions of the Christian 
revelation. They have a more or less hostile atti- 
tude toward the Old Testament, although they 
usually attempt to find a place for its monotheistic 
teaching concerning the creation and government 
of the world in their practically pagan systems. 
For this purpose they make use of the peculiar 
figure^ of the demiurge. The demiurge of the 
Gnostics is not, however, a higher divine principle, 
like the Platonic Logos, but rather a representative 
of the life of the world as distinguished from God. 
He is generally considered from the standpoint of 
the natural world which is to be overcome and 
elevated into a higher form of existence in the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ. The creation accom- 
plished by him is only an imperfect preliminary to 
redemption; and this he is able to bring about 
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neither by himself nor- by the psychic Messiah sent 
by him. For it the spiritual Christ is required, 
the higher eon who is revealed at his baptism in 
Jordan as stronger than the demiurgic Messiah, 
coming to execute his mission by a docetic life and 
death. Gnostic speculation took two distinct 
forms — ^the Western, orGreek-Egyptian, based large- 
ly upon Platonic thought, and the Eastern, or Per- 
sian-Syrian, following more the dualistic thought of 
the Parsees. In the former the transition from the 
divine being and life to the development of the world 
appears as an emanation or the production of a 
series of hypostatic effluxes from the world of light 
(the Pleroma), growing weaker and less divine the 
farther they go, down to the demiurge, the lowest, 
to whom the formation of formless or empty matter 
is attributed. The latter class considered the world 
essentially as a product of conflict between the 
eons of the kingdom of light and Satan and his 
demons, in which matter, created and dominated 
by Satan and thus a positive efflux of the evil 
principle, forms the battle-ground, and is partially 
wrested from him by the good eons. See Gnosti- 
cism. 

The history of Manicheanism, a theory of the 
world whose foundation is more pagan than Chris- 
tian, has been shown by recent investigation to 
have a special importance for the development of 
Christian thought on its heretical side. The roots 
of this remarkable syncretistic religion reach down 
into the primitive age of Christianity, and are con- 
nected with the Jewish-Christian and Gnostic sects 
of the Elkesaites and Mandseans; and the offshoots 
of the developed Persian Manicheanism of the third 
century appear throughout the latter history of 
medieval sects, both Eastern and Western — Pris- 
cillians, Paulicians, Euchites, Bogomiles, and 
Albigenses. Some of their ideas, especially those 
relating to the creation of the world and of man, 
have even had their influence on the systems of 
some modern Christian theosophists, such as Weigel 
and Jakob Bohme. Both ancient and medieval 
Manicheanism dispensed with the figure of the 
demiurge, and made the whole earthly or material 
creation, including mankind, both body and soul, 
a product of Satan and his demons as imitators of 
the creative activity of the Light-god. SeeMANi- 
CHEANs; and Mandseans. 

4. Specxilatlve Cosmogonies of theModem Pan- 
theistic-Materialistic NTataral Philosophy: These 
are not without points of contact with the cosmo- 
logical theories of the old Greek philosophers, and 
even with those of the Gnostic and of the old pagan 
mythologies. The principal difference is that mod- 
em pantheistic paganism more completely excludes 
the free creative and formative operation of a per- 
sonal will. The most thoroughgoing in this direc- 
tion is materialism proper or logical sensualism, as 
found in the systems of English freethinkers and 
deists since Hobbes, the French Encyclopedists 
of the eighteenth century, and the scientific atom- 
istic theories of modem Germany, best known 
through Haeckel. This, excluding a personal 
Creator and all spirit-life, together with freedom, 
immortality, and aU ethical principles, recognizes 
only abstract matter, divided into an infinite num- 


ber of hypothetical atoms, infinitely small, as the 
operative cause and explanation of all present and 
past phenomena of life. This view is most logically 
carried out in Czolbe’s Neue Darstellung de$ Seri'- 
malismus (Leipsic, 1855), according to which the 
world is without beginning as without end; matter 
exists from eternity, in its smallest atoms as well as 
in its organic forms; it is absolutely without begin- 
ning, coeval with the world-soul, which may be 
considered as the principle which holds it together 
and vivifies it. See Encyclopedists; and Mate- 
rialism. 

In contrast with this sensualistic theory of the 
eternity of the world, Pantheism (q.v.) considers the 
universe, both in matter and form, as temporal, but 
regards it as the efflux or inevitable evolution of an 
eternal power of idea which underlies it. Where 
this absolute idea is considered as a primeval union 
of spirit and nature, or of thinking and extended 
substance, separating in creation, it leads to the 
realistic form of the pantheist theory, as represented 
by Spinoza and Schelling; where it is conceived as 
being entirely without substance, as absolute spirit, 
the idealistic form results, which is represented by 
Fichte and Hegel. For both schools the accept- 
ance of a real creative act is impossible, since they 
deny any transcendence of God over nature, and 
consider it rather as a special form of divine exist- 
ence, as a phase of development or method of mani- 
festation of the divine principle dwelling in it and 
thus fully realizing itself. To all of these philoso- 
phers the world is practically an emanation of the 
primal divine spirit, a successive self-potentiation 
of the absolute idea, according to which this original 
nothing develops itself through the stages of ether, 
cosmic matter, coarse planetary matter, and or- 
ganic substance up to the existence, both material 
and spiritual, of animal and human organisms. For 
the formation of space and of the earth as a body 
the nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace is 
taken as a basis; for the origin of the geological 
structure of the earth, the quietistic theory of 
Lyell and his school; and for the analogous devel- 
opment of the organic species of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, the theory of evolution as held 
by' Darwin and Spencer. 

HI. The Creation Theories of the Older Judaism 
and the Judaizing Christianily of Many Fathers 
and Modem Theologians; In contrast with the 
systems already discussed, which emphasize the 
cosmogonic element at the expense of the mono- 
theistic, these latter dwell exclusively on God's 
action in creation, to the neglect of what may be 
accomplished by the powers and laws set in motion 
by him. 

1. In Judaism Proper: Here not only is the 
creation of heaven and earth out of nothing strongly 
emphasized, but special stress is laid on the rela- 
tive nothingness or weakness of the creature in 
comparison with God (Wisd. xi. 23; Ps. xxiii. 6; 
Isa. xlviii. 13; Judith xvi. 18; Ps. xcvii. 5; Mic. 
i. 4; Rev. vi. 13). In harmony with the uncon- 
ditional supematuralism, nay, acosmism of such a 
view, it is not surprising to find the six creative 
days of Genesis taken in the strict literal sense, or 
even minimized into mere points of time in a defi- 
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nite prearranged sequence. The last is the case 
especially with Philo, who, in spite of his Platonic 
acceptance of the eternity of matter, regards its 
formation into an orderly cosmos as a work which 
God could, if necessary, have accomplished in a 
moment, and which he divided into six days merely 
for the sake of orderly procedure. 

S. In the Patristic Period: Here the absolute 
nothingness out of which God created the world 
is sharply emphasized, as by Tertullian in oppo- 
sition to the dualism of the Gnostic Hermogenes, 
and by later representatives of the ecclesiastical 
creationism, such as Ambrose, Jerome, and the 
scholastics from Peter Lombard. Here again 
occurs the assertion that God needed no more than 
an instant for the creation of the world. The 
Alexandrian school especially followed Philo’s 
view on this point; Clement even denies that the 
world was created in time, since time came into 
existence with created things. Origen, asserting 
the same thing, places over against it an eternally 
creative activity of God, which, indeed, he con- 
fines to the production of the spiritual world. 
Athanasius, Basil, and Gregory of Nyssa assert the 
same practically instantaneous and extratemporal 
creation; and so also Ambrose and Augustine in the 
West. The underlying thought of a creation not 
gradual but at once concluded, and the accom- 
panying proposition that the world was made 
“ not in time, but with time,” descended from Au- 
gustine and the schoolmen, and so to the common 
orthodox teaching. 

3. In Modem Times: Even here a certain Judai- 
zing or abstract monotheistic treatment of the sub- 
ject is to be noticed — ^not only among Roman 
Catholic theologians, but also within the boundaries 
of Protestantism, where the literal interpretation 
of the six days as six periods of twenty-four hours, 
generally given in orthodox dogmatics from Luther 
on, retained the extreme supematuralist character, 
left no space for organically independent elements, 
and brought on an inevitable conflict with the 
ascertained facts of geology and astronomy. These 
sciences have demonstrated the origin of the heav- 
enly bodies before the earth; the slow and gradual 
origin of the mountains and the strata of the earth’s 
surface; and a long succession of many organisms, 
now for the most part vanished and evidenced only 
by fossil remains, as preliminary to those existing 
at present. On the other hand, it has been real- 
ized that the account in Genesis, so far from re- 
quiring a literal interpretation of the six days, 
lends itself readily to the explanation of indefinite 
periods of time — a view which is supported not 
only by the cosmogonic passages in Ps. civ. and 
Job xxxviii., but by the analogy of the old Persian 
and Babylonian legends of the creation, which are 
more or less parallel with the Scriptural narrative. 
Of the various hypotheses put forth by modem 
apologetics in order to reconcile the account in 
Genesis with geology and astronomy two deserve 
mention; one which admits the necessity of the 
long periods required for the formation of the earth, 
and conceives them as preceding the six days’ work ; 
and one which denies the great duration of the pri- 
meval epochs, and considers the geological for- 


mations, with the petrifactions contained in them, 
to have originated after the creative process de- 
scribed in Gen. i. The latter of these is supported 
by reference to the flood described in Gen. vi.-ix., 
with its accompanying cataclysms to which ancient 
legends testify. Its root-ideas are found as early 
as Tertullian and Hippolytus, and numerous mod- 
em writers have adopted the same mode of ex- 
plaining the presence of petrified shells and skele- 
tons of animals in geological formations. But 
while this theoiy has its value as a protest against 
the extravagant assumptions of geologists, with 
their formative periods of thousands or even mil- 
lions of years, it is still untenable on purely scien- 
tific grounds. The other, sometimes known as the 
restitution theory, which places the formative 
period, of a length sufficient to satisfy geologists, 
before the six days’ work, and regards this as a 
restoration or setting in order of the confused 
chaotic results of frequent cataclysms, is objection- 
able rather on exegetical grounds. This hypothesis, 
which commonly includes some traces of the par- 
tially Gnostic or Manichean idea of the interference 
of Satan and his demons in the process of creation, 
seems to have found its first expression in the 
Arminian theologian Episcopius; its serious scien- 
tific defense was first undertaken by J. G. Rosen- 
mtiller in his Antiquissima telluris historia (Uhn, 
1776), while at the same time and later a number 
of theosophic writers used the idea of restitution in 
connection with the speculations of Bohme. What- 
ever its advantages in meeting the contentions of 
modem science, it is open to the obvious objection 
that the narrative in Genesis is clearly that of a 
primitive creation, not of a recreation, and in more 
than one of its details is irreconcilable with this 
theory. 

IV. The Normal Via Media between Jewish and 
Pagan Theories : In place of the restitution theory, 
now usually abandoned, there has been in modem 
times an attempt to harmonize the conclusions of 
science and reli^on by a direct parallel between the 
days of creation, taken as periods of indeterminate 
length, and the main epochs of geological develop- 
ment. This was made first by some of the anti- 
deistic apologists of the latter eighteenth century, 
and taken up by Cuvier, the founder of modem 
paleontology. He was followed by a largo num- 
ber of both theologians and scientists, among others 
Hugh Miller, J. D. Dana, F. de Rougemont, G. B. 
Pianciani, Delitzsch, Gtittler, Secchi, and PesneL 
This parallel, which is carried out in minute detail 
by some of its advocates, removes at least a part 
of the difficulties offered at the first glance by the 
Scriptural account. Thus the objection that light 
was created before the sun, which came into being 
after the earth, is met by the assumption that the 
narrative in Gen. i. 14-19 is a purely optical or phe- 
nomenological one. Certain difficulties, to be sure, 
still remain unsolved, such as the relation of the 
six days or periods in the l^ht of their different 
duration, and their separation from each other, 
which is given variously by different harmonists. 
The total number of the geological epochs is con- 
siderably more than six (according to some geolo- 
gists as many as twenty or thirty), so that a direct 
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combination of them with the six days is only pos- 
sible by a great reduction. In the way of a too 
specific harmonization stands also the fact that the 
Mosaic account postulates a gradual progression 
from vegetable to animal life, and within the latter 
from one class to another, while according to the 
geological history plants and animals must have 
been simultaneously present from the first. In any 
case, a too strict harmonizing is forbidden by the 
character of the Biblical narrative, wliich is not 
literally liistorical, but prophetically ideal; it is con- 
sidered as a sort of inverse prophecy even by some 
of the Fathers, such as Chrysostom and Severianus. 
The more this view of the Mosaic narrative is ac- 
cepted; the more it is realized that its author was 
intending not to teach the elements of geology, but 
to reveal the fundamental conceptions of theology; 
the more it is seen that his standpoint was that of 
religion, not of natural history, the clearer will it 
become that it is necessary to give up the idea of 
carrying out the reconciliation in every detail and 
to be content with establishing an ideal harmony in 
the main outlines. It is of no slight value to be 
able to include in this harmony the fundamental 
truths of the revealed account: (1) the priority of 
the inorganic elements of the earth^s constitution 
to the creation of organisms; (2) the separate 
origin, in accordance with a definite plan, of the 
various species, orders, and classes of plants and 
animals; and (3) the constant rising of these 
representatives of the organic creation to man 
as the crown and dominant end of the entire 
process. 

This view, if properly realized, leads to a deeper 
speculative solution of the problem which does jus- 
tice also to the theological side of the whole sub- 
ject, its relations to the eternal being and life of 
the Godhead. If the real Christian or concrete 
theistic idea of creation is to receive its proper de- 
velopment, it is of the utmost importance to con- 
ceive the act of creation as a product of the free 
Trinitarian self-determination of the personal God. 
This involves a full and exhaustive utilization of 
the Scriptural doctrine of the creation of all things 
through the Son as the absolute archetype of a 
xiniverse which attains its perfection in the free 
intellectual life of man made in the image of God 
(John i. 1-3; Heb. i. 2; I Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16); 
and not less a careful speculative development of 
the idea of creation in the Spirit of God, or, in the 
Scriptural phrase, ^‘by the breath of his mouth” — 
by the formative and vivifying principle from which 
proceed the organic disposition, differentiation, 
and development of the world created after the 
image and by the word of the Son (Ps. xxxiii. 6, 
civ. 30; Job xxxiii. 4; cf. Gen. i. 2). Through the 
conception of creation through the Son it is possible 
to set forth the true nature of the transcendence of 
God in his creative activity, while the idea of a 
creation in the Spirit of God brings the immanence 
of this acti^dty vividly before the mind. The 
former doctrine serves to utilize what is true in 
deism for the Christian view, while the latter serves 
to utilize what is true in pantheism, especially the 
transmutation or development theory of the mod- 
em scientific pantheism. The former takes the 


abstract monotheistic view of Judaism, as the latter 
takes the polytheistic, atheistic, or pantheistic view 
of pagan thought, purifies them both from their 
one-sided or superstitious or fantastic elements 
and develops them into a truly Christian or con- 
crete monotheistic belief. 

V. Preservation of the World: In the form just 
outlined, the idea of creation by God is inseparably 
connected with the idea of the preservation of the 
world by him. God's rest ” on the seventh day 
is not mentioned as a contrast with his activity on 
the preceding six, as a transition to idle inactivity, 
but merely, in accordance wnth the radical sense of 
the Hebrew word, denotes the completion of the 
work. The New Testament leaves no doubt of 
this interpretation of God’s rest (John v. 17; Heb. 
iv. 1-10, ii. 3). The doctrine of the Church gives 
the same view of the relation of God’s activity as 
creator and as preserver. The scholastics desig- 
nated the conservation of the world as a continuance 
of creation. Nor is this conservation merely nega- 
tive. What is required is, in the w'ords of Baier, 
a divine action which imports a continuous influ- 
ence upon created things, such as is convenient and 
necessary for each according to its nature, to the 
end that they may be able to continue in their 
essence and power.” This influence is of funda- 
mental importance; together with God’s trans- 
cendence, his immanence must be asserted. The 
creation, the preservation, and the governance of 
the world are an inseparable group of divine 
activities. 

The doctrine in regard to the preservation of the 
world attains special importance on account of its 
points of contact with the modem scientific doc- 
trine of evolution. These are suOaciently numerous, 
since the created world nowhere presents itself to 
us in any other shape than as a development from 
lower stages and forms of life to higher and higher 
ones. God preserves the universe which he has 
created, not as a lifeless machine eternally standing 
still, but in a condition of progressive motion; the 
preservation of the world is practically equivalent 
to the development of the world. In this doctrine 
of the preservation of the imiverse is the point of 
connection for whatever elements of truth are con- 
tained in the theories of Kant and Laplace on the 
formation of the world and in Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species; and, though they may be 
received with caution in the province of the hirtoiy 
of creation, freer play may and must be allowed to 
them in that of the preservation of the world. See 
Evolution. (O. ZocKLEEf.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT: The most convenient book for a study of 
comparative cosmology is P, B. C. de la Saussaye, Xchr- 
bitch der Religiomgesidiichtef 2 vols., Tubingen, 1905. 
Consult: H. Faye, Sur Vorigine du monde. Theories coa- 
mogoniguea dea andena et daa modentea^ Paris, 1885; E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive CiUture, London, 1903; F. Lukas, Qrund- 
begriffe zu den Koamogonien der alien V biker ^ Leipsic, 1893. 

For special cosmogonies: A. V. W. Jackson, Iraniache 
Religion, Strasbuig, 1900; J. Barmeateter, Ormuzd ei 
Ahrimant Paris, 1877; P. Jensen, Koamologie der Baby' 
lonier, Strasburg, 1890; G. Masp^ro, Dawn of CimLiza- 
iion, London, 1896; R. Pietschmann, Geackichte der 
Phdnider, Berlin, 1889; G. St. Clair, Creation Records in 
Egypt, London, 1898; H. W. Wallis, Cosmology of the 
Rigveda, London, 1887; E. H. Meyer, Die Eddische Koa^ 
mogonie, Freiburg, 1891; J. Chirtin, Creaiion Myths of 
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Primitive America, Boston, 1898; D. G. Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, Philadelphia, 1896. 

On the Genesis narrative and its relations to the Baby- 
lonian account the later commentaries should be con- 
sulted. One of the best single works is H. E Ryle, Early 
Narratives of Genesis, London, 1892. Consult: W. Bau- 
dissin, Studien zur aemitischen ReLigwnageschichie, Leipsie, 
1876-78; J. H, Oswald, Die Schopfungslehre, Paderborn, 
1885; H. Gunlcel, Schopfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 1895 
(a remarkable book); L. T. Townsend, Evolution or Crea-' 
iion, Review of the Scientific and Scriptural Theories of 
Creation, New York, 1896; H. Radau, Creation Story of 
Gen. i., Chicago, 1902 (highly commended); Schrader, 
KAT. 

For the classical philosophy of creation consult the 
works on history of philosophy by J. E. Erdman, 3 vols., 
London, 1893; W. Windelband, New York, 1901; P. 
Janet and G. S^ailles, History of the Problems of Philoso- 
phy, 2 vols., ib. 1903. For the Gnostic and Manichean 
cosmologies see works cited under Gnosticism and Mani- 

CHEANS. 

On late Jewish thought consult: A. Schmidl, Stvdien 
vber Qiidische . . . Rehgionsphilosophie, Vienna, 1809; 
J. Guttmann, Die Scholastik des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, 
Breslau, 1902. 

The following treat the subject from the scientific or 
philosophic standpoint: J. W. Dawson, Origin of the 
World, London, 1886; C. Wolf, Les Hypotheses cosmogo- 
nigues, Paris, 1886; D. Nys, Le Prohlhne cosmologique, 
Louvain, 1888; C. Braim, Ueber Kosmogonie vom Stand- 
punkt christlicher W issenschajt, Munster, 1889; E. Mac- 
Lennan, Cosmical Evolution, ib. 1890; E, H. P. A. 
Haeckel, History of Creation, ib. 1892; idem. Creation or 
Development, ib. 1899; Riddle of the Universe, New York, 
1900 (all of Haeckel’s works are evolutionistic); T. Mitchell, 
Cosmogony, ib. 1894; R. S. Foster, Creation, God in Time 
and Space, ib. 1895; J. Guibert, In the Beginning, Lon- 
don, 1900, J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cos- 
mology, New York, 1901; F. Paulsen, Problem of Cosmol- 
ogy, ib. 1902, 

From the theological standpoint: 0. Zockler, Geschichie 
der Beziehungen zwischen Theologie und Naturwissen- 
schaft, 2 vols., Giitersloh, 1877-79; W. H. Dallinger, The 
Creator and . . . Method of Creation, 'London, 1881; E. de 
Pressens5, Les Origines, Paris, 1883, Eng. transl., London, 
1887; A. B. Bruce, Providential Order of the World, ib. 
1897; A. Wagenmann, Das System der Welt, vol. i., Cann- 
statt, 1905; R. Schmid, Naturwissenschafiliches Gtaiihens- 
hekenninis eines Theologen, Stuttgart, 1906. 

On the preservation of the world: J. McCosh, Method 
of Divine Government, London, 1870; R. A. Lipsius, Die 
gottliche Weltregierung, Frankfort, 1878; W, W. Smyth, 
The Government of God, London, 1^2; A. A. Hodge, Rela- 
tion of God to the World, in Presbyterian and Reformed Re- 
view, 1887, pp. 1-15; W. Schmidt, Die gottliche Vorseh- 
ung und das Setbsilehen der Welt, Berlin, 1887; F. Bettex, 
Symbolic der Schopfung und ewige Natur, Bielefeld, 1898- 

CREATIONISM. See Soul and Spirit. 

CREDENCE TABLE: A small table or shelf at 
one side of the altar in Roman Catholic and Anglican 
churches, on which the bread and wine, and some- 
times the sacred vessels, are placed at the beginning 
of the service. 

CREDNER, KAlRL AUGUST: New Testament 
scholar; b. atWaltershausen (7 m. w.s.w. of Gotha), 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Jan. 10, 1797; d, at Giessen 
July 16, 1857. He studied at Jena (1817) and at 
Breslau (1817-21). Being rejected by the Halle 
missionary society for service in the East Indies 
owing to his reluctance to bind himself to a definite 
creed, he went to GSttingen and studied and taught 
privately there from 1821 till 1825. From 1825 to 
1827 he was tutor at Hanover. In 1828 he became 
privat-docent, in 1830 extraordinary professor at 
Jena, and in 1832 ordinary professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis and church history in Giessen, where 
his chief literary work was done. He had rational- 


istic tendencies, which became more marked as he 
grew older. Nevertheless, his labors as a Biblical 
critic, especially his investigations of the origin of 
the New Testament books and of the history of its 
canon, had value which is generally aclcnowledged, 
not only because of their richness of information, 
but also for the clearness and objectivity of pres- 
entation. His principal works were: Beitrage zur 
Einleitung in die bihlischen Schriften (2 vols., Halle, 
1832-38); Einleitung in das Neue Testament (183G), 
generally considered his chief work, although never 
finished; Zur Geschichte des Kanons (1847); Ge- 
schichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons (ed. after 
his death G. Volkmar, Berlin, 1860). 

(0. Zockler to 

Bibliography: "W. Baldensperger, Karl August Kredner, 

sein Leben und seine Theologie, Leipsie, 1897 (address on 

the centenary of Credner’s birth); ADB, iv. 675 sqq. 

CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. See Symbolics. 

CREIGHTON, er^'ttm, MANDELL: Bishop of 
London; b. at Carlisle July 5, 1843; d. in London 
Jan. 14, 1901. He studied at Merton College, Ox- 
ford (B.A., 1867; M.A., 1870), and was fellow and 
tutor of his college, 1866-75, during which time he 
devoted himself to historical work and lectured 
chiefly on ecclesiastical, Italian, and Byzantine 
history. He was ordained deacon in 1870, priest 
in 1873. In 1875 he became vicar of Embleton, 
Northumberland, and in 1884 he went to Cambridge 
as Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history and fel- 
low of Emmanuel. He was appointed bishop of 
Peterborough in 1891, and was transferred to Lon- 
don in 1897. He was select preacher at Oxford 
1875-77, 1883, 1886-88, at Cambridge 1887; ex- 
amining chaplain to the bishop of Newcastle, 1882- 
1883, to the bishop of Worcester, 1886-90; was nom- 
inated canon of Worcester 1885, of Windsor 1890; 
honorary fellow of Merton, Oxford, 1889, of Em- 
manuel, Cambridge, 1891. At the time of his death 
he was member of the Privy Council, dean of Her 
Majesty’s Chapels Royal, provincial dean of Can- 
terbury, and a member of many ofiflcial boards and 
learned societies in England and abroad. His trans- 
ference to the episcopate deprived the study of 
church history of one of its best exponents, while 
it involved him in cares and anxieties which short- 
ened his days. It is much to be regime tted that his 
history of the papacy, which was intended to cover 
the entire period of the Reformation, only goes 
down to the sack of Rome in 1527. 

Bishop Creighton was one of the greatest of mod- 
em English churchmen, an extraordinarily bril- 
liant man, who distinguished himself in every 
sphere which he filled— as student at Oxford, as 
vicar of a country parish, as teacher at Cambridge, 
and as bishop. He was a man of affairs, a states- 
man, as well as a scholar. He was a good preacher 
and much in demand as speaker on social and 
oflBcial occasions. He represented Emmanuel Col- 
lege at the 250th anniversary of Harvard in 1886, 
and the English Church at the coronation of the 
Czar Nicholas II. at Moscow in 1896. As bishop of 
London he was confronted by serious difficulties 
owing to ritualistic controversies, and, although a 
High-churchman himself, he followed a conciliatory 
course, aiming to establish true liberalism. His 
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chief books were: A Primer of Roman History 
(London, 1875); The Age of Elizabeth, The Tudors 
and the Reformation, and Simon de Montfort (1876): 
The Shilling History of England (1879); A History 
of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, 
his chief work, but left incomplete (5 vols., 1882- 
. 1894; 2d ed., A History of the Papacy from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome, 6 vols., 1897); Cardinal 
Wolsey (1888); Carlisle (1889); Persecution and 
Tolerance, Hulsean lectures at Cambridge, 1893-94 
(London, 1895); The Early Renaissance in Eng- 
land, Rede lecture at Cambridge, 1895 (Cambridge, 
1895); The English National Character, Romanes 
lecture at Oxford, 1896 (London, 1896); Queen 
Elizabeth (1896; 2d ed., 1899); The Heritage of the 
Spirit and Other Sermons (1896); Church and State 
(1897); The Story of Some English Shires, papers on 
certain counties which he had visited on pedestrian 
and other tours (1897); Lessons from the Cross, 
Addresses Delivered in St. PauVs CcUhedroZ during 
Holy Week 1898 (1898). He was one of the foun- 
ders of The English Historical Review and its editor 
1886-91. The following volumes appeared post- 
humously, edited by his wife: Church and Nation: 
Charges and Addresses (1901); Thoughts on Educa- 
tion: Speeches and Sermons (1902); Historical Es- 
says and Reviews (1902); Historical Lectures and 
Addresses (1903); University and Other Sermons 
(1903); The Mind of St. Peter and Other Sermons 
(1904); Claims of the Common Life (1905); Coun- 
sel for the Young (1905). 

Bibliogeaphy: Martdell Creighton, his Life and Letters, hy 

his Wife, London, 1904; DNB, supplement vol., ii. 82-88. 

CKELL, JOHANN. See Socinus, Faustus, 

‘ SocnsriANS, I., § 2. 

CREMER, AUGUST HERMANN : German theo- 
logian; b, at Unna (30 m. s. of Miinster) Oct. 18, 
1834; d. at Greifswald Oct. 4, 1903. He studied 
at Halle and Tubingen, and in 1859 was appointed 
pastor at Ostonnen, near Soest, Westphalia. Eleven 
years later he became professor of systematic 
theology at Greifswald, and pastor of St. Mary’s. 
Cremer was a prolific writer, his principal works 
being as follows: Die esckatologische Rede Jesu 
Christi, Matthdi ^4- (Stuttgart, 1860); Ueber 
den hiblischen Begrijf der Erbauung (Leipsic, 
1863); Ueber die W under im Zusammenhang der 
gdttlichen Offenharung (1865); Biblisch-tkeologi- 
sches W orterbuch der neutestamentlichen Grddtdt 
(Gotha, 1866-67; 9th ed., 1902; Eng. transl. by 
W. Urwick, Edinburgh, 1872); Vemunft, Gewissen 
und Offenharung (Gotha, 1869; Eng. transl. by 
D. Heagle, Boston, 1871); Die Auferstehung der 
Todten (Barmen, 1870); Der GoU des Alien Bundes 
(1872); Ueber die Befdhigung zum geistUcken Amte 
(1878); Die Bibel im Pfarrhaus und in der Ge- 
meinde (1878); Ueber den Zustand nach dem Tode, 
nebst einigen Andeviungen uber das Kindersterben 
und iiber den Spiritismus (Gutersloh, 1883; Eng. 
^transl. by S. T. Lowrie, Beyond the Grave, New 
'York, 1885); Zum Kampf um das Apostolikum 
(7th ©d., Berlin, 1893); Glaube, Schrift und keUige 
Geschichte (Gutersloh, 1896); Die chrisUiche Lehre 
von den Eigenschaften Gottes (Gotha, 1899); Die 
III,— 20 


paulinische Reehtfertigungslehre im Zusammenhang 
ihrer geschichtlichen V oraussetzungen (2d ed., Gu- 
tersloh, 1900); Taufe, Wiedergehurt und Kinder- 
taufe (1900); Weissagung und Wunder (1900); 
Bedeutung des Artikels von der GoUheit Christi fur 
die Ethik (1901); Das Wesen des Christenthums 
(1901; Eng. transl. by B. Pick, Reply to Hamack, 
on the Essence of Christianity, New York, 1903); 
and Grundwahrheiten der christlichen Religion nach 
D. Seeherg (1903). 

Bibliography: August Bernumn Crem&r, GedenJcbldtter, Gu- 
tersloh, 1904. 

CRESPIN, cr4"pah', JEAN : French Protestant; 
b. at Arras c. 1520; d. at Geneva 1572. He studied 
law at Louvain. In 1640 he was in Paris, where 
he worked with his friend F. Baudouin under 
the celebrated advocate C. du Moulin, and became 
himself advocate at the Parliament of Paris. He 
became interested in the doctrine of the Reformed 
Church and, upon his return to his native town, his 
relations with the Protestants caused him to be 
treated as a heretic. In 1546 he went to Strasburg, 
where he married. In 1548 he was able to realize 
his dearest wish and live near his friend Calvin; 
with his family he settled in Geneva, where he 
established a printing-press. In 1555 he received 
citizenship. Like other printers and publishers of 
his time he also wrote books, viz,: Le Livre des 
Martyrs (Geneva, 1654); Recueil de plueieurs per- 
sonnes qui ont constamment endure la mart pour le 
nom de N. S. J. C. depuis Jean Hus jusqu^d cette 
ann^e presents 1654 (1555); Indice et concordance 
des choses contenues h la Bible (1554); Le Marchand 
converti, tragidie nouvelle (1558); Histoire des 
vrays Umoins de la v&riU de V£vangile depuis Jean 
Hus jusqu^d present (1670). G. Boktet-Maury. 
Bibliography: E. and ^1. Haag, La France protestante, ed. 

H. L. Bordier, vol. iv,, Paris, 1884; Bibliographie des 

martyrologes protestants Neerlandais, The Hague, 1890; 

Lichtenberger, ESB, iii. 471-474. 

CRETE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE; Crete, once 
the flourishing “isle of the hundred cities,” was 
entirely devastated in the last century before Christ 
by continual civil wars, and for the countries of the 
Mediterranean it became a continuous menace on 
account of the pirates who swarmed there. In the 
Cretan war (68-67 B.c.) the proconsul Quintus 
Metellus subdued the island. He also began its 
organization as a province, which organization was 
completed 66 b.c. by Pompey. In the year 27 
B.c. after the death of Antony its administration 
was united by Octavian with that of Cyrene, and 
the name of the province varied between Creta- 
Cyrene or Crete and Cyrene (Dio Cass., LIII. xii. 4; 
Strabo, xvii. 3, 840). It belonged to the senate 
and was governed by a propretor with the title 
proconsul. Among the cities which in the time of 
the Romans were connected with the government 
seated in Crete were the famous Gortyna, Kydonia, 
and Knossos; the latter was a Roman colony. 
When Paul on his voyage as a prisoner (Acts xxvii. 
7) had come to Crete Ms ship passed over against 
Salmone. Sailing along the southern coast one 
comes to Fair Havens, near the city of Matala. 
The city of Lasea can not be located. The haven 
of Phoenix which the sailors wished to reach (Acts 
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xxvii. 12) is called by Ptolemy (III. xvii. 3) “ Har- 
bor of Phoenice he calls the island Klaudos (III. 
xvii. 11). The population of Crete contained a strong 
Semitic element. From 1 Macc. xv, 23 it is clear 
that Jews lived there (in Gortyna; cf. also Josephus, 
Ant.j XVII. xii. 1; Wars^ IL ciii.; Philo, Legal, ad 
Cajum, § 36, ii. 587, ed. Mangey). The “Cretans"’ 
mentioned Acts ii. 11 were Cretan Jews or prose- 
lytes. The bad reputation of the population of 
Crete is referred to in Titus i. 12, where is given 
(R. V.) the translation of the well-known hexameter, 
“ Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons,” 
said by Chrysostom to have been derived from 
Epimenides, the priestly seer and miracle-worker, 
one of the seven wise men. The Greek had a verb 
formed from the noun which meant “ to lie and 
deceive “ to Crete a Cretan ” meant “ to outwit 
a knave.” (Johannes Weiss.) 

Bib1i10ora.pht: Besides the commentaries on Acts, there 

may be consulted Sabatier, in Lichtcnberger, JESR, iii. 

474r-475; DB, i. 195-520; EB, i. 955-956. 

CRETONI, SERAFINO: Cardinal; b. at Soriano 
(7 m. e. of Viterbo), Italy, Sept. 4, 1833; d. at 
Rome Feb. 3, 1909. He was educated at Rome, 
became archivist of the Propaganda, secretary of 
the committee for Oriental affairs at the Vatican 
Council, and councilor at the Holy Office. In 1877 
he was sent by Pius IX. to the general chapter of 
the Armenian Mekhitarists at Venice, but was re- 
called by Leo XIII. and appointed assistant secre- 
tary of state, 1879. In 1880 he returned to the 
Propaganda as secretary for Oriental affairs, and 
in 1889 became an assessor of the Holy Office. In 
1893 he was consecrated titular archbishop of 
Damascus, and went as papal nuncio to Madrid, 
where he remained three years. In 1896 he was 
created cardinal priest of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
and in 1900 became prefect of the Congregation of 
Indulgences. After 1903 he Tvas prefect of the Con- 
gregation of Rites. He was a member of the Con- 
gregations of Bishops and Regulars, the Councils, 
Supervision of Provincial Councils, the Propaganda, 
the Propaganda for the Oriental Rite, and Cere- 
monials, as well as of the Laurentian Congregation. 

CRISP, TOBIAS: Antinomian; b. in London 
1600; d. there Feb. 27, 1643. He took his first 
degree at Cambridge, then removed to Balliol 
College, Oxford (M.A., 1626; D.D,, before 1642); 
in 1627 became rector of Brinkworth, Wiltshire; 
removed to London in 1642 because of persecution 
from royalist soldiers. At first he was a rigid 
Arminian, but later went to the opposite extreme, 
and after going to London was fiercely attacked as 
an Antinomian by the ministers there. Anthony 
Wood says {Atkenoe, iii. 50, ed. P. Bliss, London, 
1817): “He was baited by fifty-two opponents in a I 
grand dispute concerning the freeness of the grace 
of God, in Jesus Christ, to poor sinners. By which 
encounter, which was eagerly managed on his part, 
he contracted a disease that brought him to his 
grave.” His life is described as innocent and up- 
right, “ zealous and fervent of all good.” He 
made himself popular at Brinkworth by the lavish 
hospitality which his private fortune enabled him 
to extend. His sermons were published after his 
death with the title Christ Alone Exalted (4 vols.. 


1643-83); they were collected by his son (London, 
1690), and were republished by Dr. John Gill, 
with notes and brief memoir (2 vols., 1791). 

CRISPIN AND CRISPINIAN, SAINTS: Two broth- 
ers of good Roman family, who, it is said, went to 
Gaul in the beginning of the reign of Diocletian to 
labor for the conversion of the pagans. They set- 
tled at Soissons, where they preached with much 
success by day and labored at night at their trade 
of shoemaking (whence they have become the patron 
saints of shoemakers), selling the shoes to the poor; 
according to a tradition they stole the leather that 
they might sell at a low price. They were put to 
death with cruel tortures by the governor in 287. 
Their day is Oct. 25. 

Bibliography: ABB, Oct., sd. 495-540; F. Gorres, in JPT, 

xiii (1887), part 2. 

CRITICI SACRI: A thesaurus of Bible antiq- 
uities and exegesis, undertaken as an appendage to 
Walton’s Polyglot at the instigation and expense 
of Cornelius Bee, a London bookseller, and pre- 
pared under the direction of John Pearson, arch- 
deacon of Surrey (afterward bishop of Chester); 
Anthony Scattergood, canon of Lincoln; Francis 
Gouldman, rector of South Ockendon, Essex; 
and Richard Pearson, fellow of King’s College 
(brother of John). The full title is Critici sacri ; 
sive doctissimorum mrorum in SS. Bihlia annota-‘ 
tiones et tractatus (9 vols., London, 1660). The 
work combines the labors of many of the best 
English and Continental scholars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.* It was reprinted 
twice at Frankfort, and a new edition, augmented 
and provided with index, appeared at Amsterdam 
in nine volumes, 1698. The Thesaurus theologico-^ 
pMlologicios sive sylloge dissertationum elegantiorum 
ad selectiora et iUmtriora Veteris et Novi Testamenti 
loca, a tkeologis Protestantibus in Germania sepa~ 
ratim diversis temporihus conscriptarum (2 vols., folio, 
1701-02) and the Thesaurus novus theologico-philo- 
logicus (2 vols., 1732), both works edited by Theo- 
dor Hase and Conrad Iken, constitute a supplement. 
The Synopsis criticorum of Matthew Poole (q.v.) is 
an abridgment of the original work with addi- 
tional matter. For contents of the Critici sacri 
consult James Darling, Cyclopcedia Bibliographica 
(London, 1854), 815-826. 

CROALL LECTURES: A lectureship on a foun- 
dation created by a bequest of £6,000 by Mr. John 
Croall. The aim is to defend and maintaiix the 
doctrines of the Christian religion and “ to in- 
crease the religious literature of Scotland.” The 
lectures are delivered in alternate years in Edin- 
burgh, the lecturer is by preference from one or 
other of the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, 


* In a note from ** Cornelius Bee to the reader ” it is said: 
** If any one should be disposed to blame us either for the 
great size of the work or because of its price, let him know 
that we have aimed both to benefit him and to save him 
money. For here about ninety books, in their entirety, 
are brought together into nine, and fifty pounds more or 
less (you would find it hard to buy them all for less at the 
present time, if you could get them at all) are reduced to 
fifteen. So there is no good reason why any one should 
find fault with us; on the contrary, every one should feel 
much satisfaction.^' 
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though he may be a ** clergyman of any Reformed 
Church other than Presbyterian/’ and may not be 
reappointed. The first lecturer, in 1875-76, was 
John Tulloch, and his subject was The Christian 
Doctrine of Sin (Edinburgh, 1877). A full list of 
lecturers and their subjects is given in L. H. Jor- 
dan, Comparative Religion, p, 668, New York, 1905. 

CROCIUS, JOHAIINES: Reformed theologian; b. 
at Laasphe (36 m. s.s.e. of Amsberg), in the county of 
Wittgenstein, Germany, July 28, 1590; d. at Marburg 
July 1, 1659. After studying at Herborn and Mar- 
burg, he became, in 1612, court preacher to the Land- 
grave Maurice in Cassel and obtained the degree of 
doctor of theology 1613. With the permission of his 
prince he entered for two years the service of the 
elector John Sigismund of Brandenburg, who in 1617 
appointed him professor of theology at the University 
of Marburg. In 1624 he was obliged to return to Cas- 
sel, in consequence of the closing of the university. 
During this period he played a great part in the Hes- 
sian Church, which had gone over to the Reformed 
confession, and in the time of the Thirty Years’ War 
he wrote ill support of the political demands of the 
Reformed party in Germany. His chief work was 
a polemic against Roman Catholic attacks: Antir 
Becanus Le, controversiarum communium, quas M. 
Becanus in manuali movit examen ex S. S, et 
antiquitate institutum (Cassel, 1643). In 1631 he 
took part in the religious conference at Leipsic 
between Lutheran and Reformed theologians. At 
the reopening of the Reformed university in Mar- 
burg in 1653 he returned thither, and became its 
first rector. He had a great share in the church 
order published by Landgrave Louis VI. in 1657. 

Carl Mirbt. 

Bibliography: F. C. Claus, Johannes Crodue, Marburg, 
1867; F. W. Strieder, Heesieche Qelekrtengeschickte, ii. 
397 sqq., Gottingen, 1782; H. Heppe, Geschichte der theo-> 
logiachen Fdkultat zu Marburg, Marburg, 1873. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER: Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England; b. at Huntingdon (17 
m. n.w. of Cambridge), Huntingdonshire, Apr. 25, 
1599; d. in London Sept. 3, 1658. He entered 
Cambridge University in 1616, but left it a year 
later to care for his mother and sisters on his 
father’s death. In 1628 he was elected to Parlia- 
ment from Huntingdon, from which town he 
removed to Ely in 1636- In 1640 he was again 
sent to the House of Commons, this time from 
Cambridge, and in the Long Parliament he soon 
took his stand in opposition to the royal preroga- 
tive. In 1642 he moved the appointment of a 
committee to put the kingdom in a posture of 
defense, and, when Essex received the commission 
to raise a parliamentary army, raised a troop of 
arquebusiers, sixty Godfearing men who fought 
first at Edgehill. 

Early in his career, when the modem idea of 
religious liberty was in its infancy, he took a de- 
cided stand in its favor, with the 
Defense of younger Vane but against the great 
Religious majority of those who fought on his 
Liberty, side. In defense of his Independent 
principles, he had to contend not only 
against the attempt of the Scotch to force their 
rigid Presbyterianism upon England, but with the 


English Presbyterians who had a majority in the 
House of Commons, and hampered and weakened 
the army because it was not in sympathy with 
their narrow views. Their action forced Cromwell 
into open opposition to Parliament, in favor of the 
liberty proclaimed in Milton’s Areopagitica (1644) 
and Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying (1647). 

In July, 1647, Cromwell and his son-in-law Ireton 
submitted to the king the treaty known as the 
Heads of the Proposals,” which if carried into 
effect would have been the settlement of 1689 with 
a larger flavor of democracy and Puritanism, and 
left all forms of worship, including the Prayer- 
book, to the free choice of the worshipers. In all 
his efforts Cromwell’s aim had been to strengthen 
toleration by intertwining it with the old con- 
stitutional pillars of king and parliament; but he 
found out by degrees that nothing was to be hoped 
for from the king, and ultimately sat as a member 
of the High Court of Justice which tried and exe- 
cuted him, contributing more than any other mem- 
ber to the result. 

In the following August he was made lord- 
lieutenant and commander in chief in Ireland, and 
put down opposition with a strong 
Rise to hand. Appointed captain-general of 
Power, all the forces of the Commonwealth 
(June 26, 1650), he marched into 
Scotland, and won the successive victories of Dun- 
bar, Edinburgh, and Perth. The battle of Worces- 
ter (Sept. 3, 1651) ended the war, and Cromwell 
returned to London. In April, 1653, he dissolved 
the Rump ” Parliament and formed a council of 
state. After the “ Little ” or “ Barebones ” Par- 
liament had sat from July to December, he was 
installed at Westminster (Dec. 16) as Lord Protector 
under the conditions of the “ Instrument of Gov- 
ernment ” drawn up by the military power. 

One of the early important measures of the Pro- 
tectorate was the establishment of a new scheme of 
church government. The minister presented to a 
living was to have a certificate of fitness from three 
persons of known godliness and integrity, one of 
them being a settled minister. After this had been 
passed by commissioners known as Triers, he became 
an incumbent, liable to expulsion by a local body 
of Ejectors for immorality, blasphemy, or atheism; 
but while he remained he might uphold any Puritan 
system he chose, and organize his con- 
Policyof gregation on the Presbyterian, Inde- 
Protect- pendent, or Baptist system, if they 
orate. would follow him. Any who ob- 
jected to the system adopted in their 
parish might form separate congregations at their 
own discretion. Later on, toward the close of 1655, - 
the Jews, who had been exiled from England since 
the reign of Edward L, were allowed to return. 
But ultimately the position held by the Prayer- 
book as a symbol of attachment to royalty drove 
Cromwell to proscribe its use as thorou^y as that 
of the mass; yet the persecution along this line was 
sharp only for a time, and on the other hand he 
stood forth before all Europe as the champion of 
religious liberty by his espousal of the cause of the 
Vaudois Protestants against the duke of Savoy, 
and his foreign policy looked toward the establish- 
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ment of an alliance which should uphold Protes- 
tantism everywhere. 

Though he was limited by the defects which 
make imperfect the character of the best of men, it 
has been generally admitted, now that old preju- 
dices have passed away (especially since the publi- 
cation of Carlyle’s great work), that 
Modern Cromwell was a man of sincere devo- 
Estimate. tion to duty and to his ideal of what 
a Christian man should be. No sour 
fanatic, he was strict in banishing not merely vice, 
but the folly which leads to vice. Long reviled as 
a regicide, a hypocrite, and a tyrant, he is now 
recognized as a patriotic, wise, and just ruler. 

Bibliography: A discriminating criticism of literature prior 
to 1887 may be found at the end of the article in the 
DNB, xiii. ISS'ISG. The only early life of value is H. 
Fletcher, The Perfect Politician , . . The Life of O. 
Cromwell^ London, 1660. Consult: 0. Cromwell, Mem- 
oirs of ike Protector . , . and of his Sons Richard and 
Henry, 2 vols., London, 1823 (by a descendant and in 
apologetic tone); T. Carlyle, Oliver CromwelVs Letters and 
Speeds, 3 vols., London, 1846, reprinted often, e.g., 1905 
(a vindication of Cromwell, turned the current of opin- 
ion concerning the subject); D. Masson, Life of Milton^ 
6 vols., Cambridge, 1857-80 (indispensable); J. Forster, 
Lives of Eminent Statesmen of the Commonwealth, vol. i., 
London, 1863 (adverse); F. P. G. Guizot, Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, 9th ed., ib. 1899; J. A. Pieton, Oliver Cromwell, 
the Man and his Mission, ib. 1889 (defensive); S. R. Gar- 
diner, Hist, of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649— 
60, London, 1S94; idem, Oliver Cromwell, ib. 1903; S. H. 
Church, Oliver Cromwell, Life, Extracts from Letters and 
Speeches, New York and London, 4th ed., 1899; J. Morley, 
Oliver Cromwell, ib. 1904. From the view of church 
history: W, Clark, Anglican Reformation, pp. 398, 428-429, 
436-440, New York, 1897; J. H. Overton, The Church in 
England, ii. 114-119, London, 1897; W. H. Hutton, The 
English Church , . , 1625-171 4, ih- 1903. An interesting 
volume is Menasseh Ben Israel’s Mission to Oliver Crom- 
well. A Reprint, ed. L. Wolf, ib. 1901. 

CROOKER, JOSEPH HEimY: TJmtariau; b, at 
Foxcroft, Me., Dec. 8, 1850. He was educated at 
Norway, Me. (1864-67), and Ypsilauti Union Sem- 
inary (1870), and after a Baptist ministry of five 
years became a convert to Unitarianism in 1877. 
He held charges at Madison, Wis. (1881-91), Hel- 
ena, Mont. (1891-97), and Ann Arbor, Mich. (1898- 
1905). Since 1905 he has been minister of Ros- 
lindale Unitarian Church, Boston. He has written 
JesiLS Brought Back (Boston, 1889); Problems in 
American Society (1889); Different New Testament 
Views of Jesus (1890); The New Bible and its New 
Uses (1893); The Unitarian Church (1901); Relig- 
ious Freedom in American Education (1903); and 
The Supremacy of Jesus (1904), 

CROOKS, GEORGE RICHARD: Methodist; b. 
in Philadelphia Feb. 3, 1822; d. in Madison, N. J., 
Feb. 20, 1897. He was graduated at Dickinson 
CoEege, Carlisle, Pa., 1840; became teacher in 
the grammar-school of the coEege 1842, its prin- 
eipal 1843, adjunct professor of Latin and Greek in 
the coEege 1846; was pastor in Philadelphia, WE- 
mington, New York, and Brooklyn 184^80; pro- 
fessor of historical theology in Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J., 1880 tiE his death. In 
the General Conference of 1856 he led the move- 
ment which sanctioned theological seminaries in 
the Methodist Church, and he aimed steadily at 
higher ideals of culture for the ministry. From 
1860 to 1875 he edited The Methodist With John 


F. Hurst he prepared an adaptation of Hagen- 
bach’s EncycloytBdia and Methodology (New York, 
1884); independently he published an edition of 
Butler^s Analogy, containing a life and completion 
of Emory’s analysis (1852); The Life and Letters of 
Rev. Dr. John McClintock (1876); the Sermons 
(1885) and Life (1890) of Bishop Matthew Simpson; 
The Story of the Christian Church (1897). 

CROSBY, FAHRY (FRANCES JANE VAN AL- 
STYNE) : Hymn-writer; b. at South East, N. Y., 
Mar. 24, 1820. She became totally blind in in- 
fancy, and was educated at the New York Institute 
for the Blind, where she taught English grammar 
and rhetoric, as weE as Greek, Roman, and Amer- 
ican history, 1847-58, when she married Alexan- 
der Van Alstyne, a blind man. She has written 
more than three thousand hymns, among the best 
known being “ Safe in the arms of Jesus; ” Jesus, 
keep me near the Cross; ” Pass me not, 0 gentle 
Savior; ” Rescue the perishing; ” and Sweet 
hour 01 prayer.” She has also written The Blind 
Girl and other Poems (New York, 1844) ; Monterey 
and other Poems (1849); A Wreath of Columbians 
Flowers (1859); Bells at Evening and other Poems, 
with biographical Sketch by Robert Lowry, 1898 (5th 
ed., 1903); and Memories of Eighty Years (1907). 

CROSBY, HOWARD: Presbyterian; b. in New 
York Feb. 27, 1826; d. there Mar. 29, 1891. He 
was graduated at the University of the City of New 
York 1844; was professor of Greek there 1851-59, 
at Rutgers CoEege 1859-63; was also pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick 1861- 
1863; pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, 1863 tiE his death. From 1870 
to 1881 he was chanceEor of the New York Univer- 
sity; member of the American Bible Revision 
Committee; moderator of the General Assembly 
at Baltimore 1873. He advocated Christian union, 
favored a restriction of wealth, and was outspoken 
in behalf of temperance in the proper meaning 
of the word (not total abstinence). He assisted in 
organizing the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of New York and was its president 1852-55; he 
was also the chief founder of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime in 1877 and its president tiE 
his death. Besides occasional pamphlets, articles, 
etc., he published Lands of the Moslem, travels 
(New York, 1851); an edition of the CEdiptcs 
Tyranny^ of Sophocles (1852); The New Testa- 
ment with Brief Explanatory Notes or Scholia (1863); 
Social Hints for Young Christians, three sermons 
(1866); Bible Manual (1870); Jesus, his Life and 
Work (1871); The Healthy Christian, an appeal to 
the Church (1871); Thoughts on the Decalogue 
(Philadelphia, 1873); Expository Notes on the 
Book of Joshua (New York, 1875); Nehemiah in the 
American Lange series (1877); The Christian 
Preacher, Yale lectures on preaching for 1879-30 
(1880); The True Humanity of Christ (1880); The 
New Testament in Both Authorized and Revised 
Versions Carefully Annotated (Boston, 1885); The 
Bible View of the Jewish Church (New York, 1888); 
The Good and Evil of Calvinism (1890); The Seven 
Churches of Asia, or worldliness in the Church (1890); 
WUl and Providence (1890). A volume of Sermons 
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appeared in New York, 1S91, and At the hordes 
Table, 1894. 

Bibliography: Howard Crosby, Memorial Papers and Rem^ 
iniseenoes, New York, 1S92. 

CROSS ATO ITS USE AS A SYMBOL. 

The Sign of the Cross (§1), 

Its Form (§ 2). 

As an Amulet. Ecclesiastical Ssnnbolism (§3). 

The Cross in Art. Different Forms (§ 4). 

Similar Pre-Christian Symbols (§ 6). 

The significance and importance of the cross in 
Christianity are obviously due to its association 
with the death of Jesus. Its use as an instrument 
of torture and capital punishment, and the cross of 
Jesus are treated under the heading Crucifixion. 
Other topics are most conveniently discussed in 
coimection with the symbolism of the cross, to 
which this article will be in the main devoted. Its 
historical associations and its connection with the 
salvation of men made the cross the emblem of 
Christianity even from the beginning. The sym- 
bolic act known as the sign of the cross appears 
very early, signif3ring, of course, Christ's death on 

the cross; but inevitably importance 

1, The Sign came to be attached to the mere act 
of the and it was believed to be helpful in 
Cross. securing the blessing and efficacy of 

this holy event and of the exalted 
Christ. As early as about the middle of the second 
century a superstitious conception and application 
had so far developed that the popular faith of the 
Church, not without support from theology, sought 
by performing the act a powerful device against 
the will of demons, by whom people imagined 
themselves beset and threatened. The expedient 
was also applied in case of sickness and other perils, 
before battle and elsewhere. The sign was usu- 
ally made on the forehead, but also on other parts of 
the body, which were supposed to need its protect- 
ive operation. The sign is also used contempo- 
raneously in public worship, as conferring a blessing 
or consecration and protection against the ungodly 
world. Its supposed efficacy comes to light espe- 
cially in exorcism. Possibly the pagan reproach 
of cross-worship had some connection with this 
comprehensive practise. 

The medieval development occasioned in some 
respects a very considerable increase in the use of 
the sign of the cross in public worship. The West- 
ern Church exhibits the double form of the so-called 
Latin and the so-called German sign of the cross. 

The former is made by touching the 

2. Its Form, forehead and breast and then the left 

and the right shoulder with the open 
right hand; using the formula: In nomine patris et 
fiUi et spirituB sancti amen; or: Adjviorium 
nostrum in nomine domini, or: In nomine do- 
mini nostri Jesu Christi. The German cross con- 
sists in touching the forehead, lips, and breast with 
the thumb and fingers of the right hand brought 
together, while the left hand rests on the breast. 
The accompanying words are: “ In the name of 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen." 
The Greeks place thumb, index finger, and middle 
finger of the right hand together, the two re main i n g 


fingers closed in the palm of the hand, and so touch 
the forehead, breast, right and left shoulders. The 
three extended fingers denote for them confession 
of the lyirnty; the two closed ones express faith in 
the divine and human nature in Christ. Their 
formula runs: Holy God, Holy Strong One, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy on us." The Lutheran 
Churches have retained the sign of the cross in 
particular acts of devotion (baptism, communion, 
and some others), and likewise the Anglican Church; 
whereas Reformed Protestantism rejected it strictly. 

To the private and devotional appreciation of the 
value of the cross as a symbol correspond the extent 
and affluence of its representations, even in the 
early Christian era. The superstitious phase of the 
matter is exemplified in the use of the cross on 
amulet inscriptions; and even the amulet itself 
takes the form of a cross. The mark- 

3. As ing of walls, doors, and household 
an Amu- objects with a cross may in many cases 
let. Eccle- be attributed to the same motive, 
siastical However, the cross occurs for the most 
Sym- part as a symbol and notation of Chris- 
bolism. tianity. Accordingly the use of it in- 
creases with the victorious progress of 
the new religion through the heathen world from 
the time of Constantine the Great. Ornaments are 
marked wdth it, especially rings, vestments, and 
other dress fabrics, various utensils like lamps, 
combs, caskets, and boxes, as well as sarcophagi 
and epitaphs. Nor does the ecclesiastical use of it 
fall short of the private use. The cross became the 
outward and visible token of church edifices. Then 
the State had it circulated on its coins throughout 
its entire dominion and beyond; and it crowned the 
imperial globe, scepter, and diadem. 

In the Middle Ages, it is true, the cross recedes in 
the sphere of private usage, but it gains all the 
more ground in the public life of the Church. It is 
the symbol of ecclesiastical seizin and right of 
possession; it is used to excess in one form or an- 
other in connection with ecclesiastical functions 
(altar dedication, proclamation of indulgences, 
processions, etc.); becomes more lavishly appropri- 
ated to devotiond objects, and is the most charac- 
teristic Christian burial token. It participates in 
the ordeal (q.v.); admonishes, in detached situa- 
tions, to religious thoughts and acts (wayside crosses, 
etc.), and is afl&xed by clerics and secular persons to 
their signatures. It is adopted as ground-plan of 
churches (both the Latin and the Greek cross). 
Monastic and knightly orders and civil gilds, 
spiritual and temporal lords, municipalities and 
countries adopt it as emblem. It is borne on 
banners and arms. Asceticism and mysticism, 
and religious poetry direct their thoughts to it. 
It is at once the simplest and most universal Chris- 
tian symbol. And as far as the evidence goes, there 
was no distinction in this respect between Eastern 
and Western Christianity. 

In the West a powerful reaction was occasioned 
by the Reformation, so far, at least, as the super- 
stitious and generally imworthy use of the cross as 
a symbol was in question. But although Reformed 
Protestantism took radical measures in the matter, 
the Lutheran movement, consistently with its 
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proper nature, confined itseK to doing away with 
unevangelical practises. 

It is doubtless true that even before Constantine^s 
time the cross was used in plastic art and painting, 
and especially in the minor arts, though only in- 
frequently. But the earliest certain representa- 
tions of it extant are later than Constantine. This 
is explained, for one thing, by the greater wealth of 
monumental material preserved from the later time; 
but it is also due to a growing predilection which 
originated in Constantine's time or later; the rep- 
resentations become more and more 
4 . The Cross frequent as time goes on. The oldest 
in Art. forms, probably simultaneous in origin. 

Different are the '' Greek cross ” ( + ) and the 
Forms. “ Latin cross ” {crux immissaj -j- ). The 
cross was anticipated, even though not 
intentionally, in the Greek letter “ chi '' of the mono- 
gram of Christ (see Jnsua Christ, Monogram of). 
It is sometimes combined with the letters alpha " 
and “ omega,” or it is enclosed in a circle, or offset 
with doves or long-stemmed flowers. It is, further- 
more, adorned with precious stones, and associated 
with the monogram in the triumphal labarum (see 
Constantine the Great, I., § 4). As emblem of 
victory it soars in the starry dome, upheld by 
hovering angels; and in the fifth century it enters 
into the nimbus of Christ, imparting to the same 
its characteristic form down to this day. Less 
frequent is the “ tau ” form of the cross ( "T » St. 
Anthony's ” or Egyptian cross,” crux commissa), 
which originated in the symbolic reflections of 
church writers, and is not demonstrably extant 
before the fourth century. To the Middle. Ages 
belong “ St. Andrew's cross ” ( x , crux decussata), 
which legend reputed to be St. Andrew's implement 
of martyrdom (see Crucifixion); the papal cross 
with three crossbars ( ) and the patriarchal 

cross with two ( + )> numerous others con- 
structed upon the fundamental traditional out- 
lines, and belonging distinctively to heraldry — ^the 
Maltese cross, the cross fleury, the cross patt 6 , and 
others. 

Similar or equivalent pre-Christian symbols of 
this description have neither an intrinsic nor ex- 
traneous connection with the Christian cross, al- 
though such relationship has been and 
5 , Similar is persistently assertei The Egyp- 
Pre-Chris- tian “handle cross” ( ankk), 
tian which has been transferred in isolated 
Symbols, instances to Coptic art, has been merely 
reconstructed and transformed into 
the cross of Christ. The swastika (^, crux 
gamminata, gammadion, or fylfot), a very ancient 
prophylactic symbol occurring among all peoples, 
perhaps owes its not infrequent adoption by Chris- 
tians to its resemblance to the cross; at least this 
resemblance may have made the adoption easier; 
but the fylfot also stands independently beside 
the cross. Victor Schultze. 

BcBLioGaAPHT: W. W. Seymour, The Cross in TradiUon^ 
Hist, and Art, New York, 1898; J. Stockbauer, KunsU 
pestMchis des Kreuzes, Schaffhausen, 1870; E. Dobbert, 
Znr Entstehungsgeschidhte dea Krevzes, Berlin, 1880; G. S. 
Tyaok, The Cross in Ritual, Architecture and Art, London, 
1890; J. Hoppenot, he Crucifix dans Vhistoire et dans 
Tart, Pans, 1899; W. O. Stephens, The Cross in the Life 


and Literature of the Anglo-Saxons, New York, 1904; 
P. M. C. Kermode, Manx Crosses . . . Sth to 13th Century, 
London, 1907; E. Beresford-Cooke, The Sign of the Cross 
in the Western Liturgies, London, 1907; Schaff, Christian 
Church, vol. ii., chap, iv.; KL, vii. 1054-88. 

On pre-Christian and non-Christian forms and usage 
consult: G. de Mortillet, Le Signe de la croix avant le 
christianisTne, Paris, 1866; E. von Bunsen, Das Symbol 
des Kreuzes bei alien Nationen, und die Entstehung des 
Kreuzsymhols der christlichen Kirche, Berlin, 1876; W. W. 
Blake, The Cross Ancient and Modem, New York, 1888; 
Ansault, La croix avant JHus Christ, Paris, 1894; J. D. 
Parson, The Non-Christian Cross, London, 1896; T. Wil- 
son, The Swastika, ib. 1898. 

CROSS, EXALTATION OF THE: One of the 
older church festivals, although, as it appears, it 
had no independent status to begin with, but was 
an addition to the festival of the Invention of the 
Cross (q.v.), celebrated on the following day (Sept. 
14). The first mention and account of it is by 
the Aquitanian pilgrim Silvia, about 385. It was 
naturalized in Constantinople as early as the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and in the first half of 
the same it is on record with respect to Syria and 
Egypt. Probably during the fifth century the 
festival spread through the entire Church of the 
East. The way was paved for it on every side, 
directly and indirectly, by the migration of alleged 
fragments of the cross. The recovery of the Holy 
Cross, which in 614 was carried off by the Persian 
king Chosroes II., but in C2S was brought back to 
Jerusalem in solemn procession by the emperor 
Heraclius in person, doubtless gave the festival a 
new impulse. It is first mentioned in the West 
under Pope Sergius (687-701). Victor Schumze. 

Bibliography: The Pilgrimage of S, Silvia of Aquitania, in 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society series, vol. i., London, 
1896; A. J. Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten, V. i. 455 sqq., 
Mainz, 1829; DC A, i, 502-503; ASR and ASM for Sept. 14. 

CROSS, INVENTION (OR FINDING) OF THE: 
The name of an ancient festival of the Church. In 
the history of the discovery of “holy sites” the 
finding of the cross of Jesus has its place, even 
prior to the middle of the fourth century. While 
Eusebius of Caesarea and the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(333) have nothing to say in the matter, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, not long afterward (347 or 348), pre- 
supposes the existence of this cross and < the 
wide distribution of splinters detached from it 
(“ Catechetical Lectures,” iv. 10, x. 19; “ Let- 
ter to Constantine,” iii.; MPG, xxxiii. 468, 685, 
1168; NPNF, 2 ser., vii. 21 , 63). Still in the 
same century, the legendary account, no doubt 
incited by the visit of the empress Helena (the 
mother of Constantine the Great) to the holy 
scenes, associates her directly with the event. The 
empress, it relates, conjointly with the bishop 
Macarius, instituted researches as to buried crosses 
on Golgotha; and thanks to the aid of a Jew, or 
even of a divine revelation, the three crosses were 
discovered. The true one was recognized by 
means of the attached WmIus (Matt, xxvii. 37, and 
parallels) or by virtue of a miracle of healing. 
The reports vary in detail, but are essentially the 
same in substance. It is nevertheless demon- 
strable that this narrative has its origin in the 
transference to the empress Helena of a 
episode in the legend of Abgar (Dootrina Addai; 
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cf. T. Zahn, Forschungen znr GescMchte des neu- 
testamentlichen Kanom^ i., Erlangen, 1S91, pp. 370 
sqq.; Socrates, Hint, ccrl., i. 17, Eng. transL in 
NPNFy 2 scT., ii. 21; Sozoiiien, Hist, eccl.y ii. 1, 
in NPNF, 2 scr., ii. 25S-259. These relate the 
discoveries at length). 

Both Greeks and Latins commemorated the 
occurrence in a special festival, the former com- 
bining it with the annual celebration of the dedi- 
cation of Constantine’s Basilica on Sept. 13, the 
latter appointing a particular date for it on May 3. 
The first traces of a Latin observance appear in 
Gaul at the beginning of the Middle Ages. The 
fusion of the Gallic and Roman ritual carried the 
festival to Rome about 800, whence it became 
gradually diffused through the Western Church. 

Victor Schultze. 

Bibliography: J. H. Newman, Two essays on , Mira- 
des, pp. 2S7-326, London, 1873 (defends the legend); W. 
C. Prime, History of the Invention, Preservation and Dis- 
appearance of the Wood knownaa the True Cross, New York, 
1877; The Legendary History of the Cross, a Series of 
sixty-four Woodcuts from a Dutch Book . . . 14S3, . . . 
v)ith Preface by S. Baring-GouJd, ib. 1887; Inventionis 
cruds . . . hymnus antiquus, ed. A. Holder, Leipsic, 1889; 
E. Nestle, De sancto cruce, Berlin, 1SS9; J. H. Bernard, 
The Churches of Constantine at Jerusalem, Being Transla- 
tions from Eusebius and the early Pilgrims, London, 1896; 
DCA, i. 503-506. 

CROSS, ORDERS OF THE (Cruciforiy Crucigeri): 
A term applied to the knights of the Teutonic 
Order (q.v.) and also to four medieval orders in 
other countries. 

1. The Italian Knights of the Cross traced their 
origin to Cyriacus, the martyr-bishop of Jerusalem, 
who died c. 362, or, according to another tradition 
of the order, to Cletus (Anacletus), one of the early 
bishops of Rome. Historically, however, they are 
not known to have existed before the middle of the 
twelfth century, when, c. 1160, Alexander III. 
granted to their mother house, a large hospital at 
Bologna, certain privileges which were increased 
by Urban III. and Innocent III. Gerhard do 
Rocha, the prior of the mother house under Alex- 
ander and Urban, seems to have raised the order 
to a position of importance in Italy by establishing 
daughter houses throughout the country, even if he 
w^ not actually the founder. In the time of its 
greatest prosperity, during the rule of Clement IV., 
the order possessed more than 200 houses in the 
five provinces of Bologna, Venice, Rome, Milan, 
and Naples. In the fourteenth century, however, 
the Knights began to degenerate through schisms 
and lax discipline. A general chapter held at 
Bologna in 1462 proved unable to check the decline 
by the reforms which it proposed, and the order 
was finally dissolved under Alexander VIII. in 1656. 

2. In 1211 a canon of Li6ge named Theodore of 
Celles founded at Huy, a town in his diocese, an 
order which was destined to spread through Hol- 
land, France, the west and south of Germany, and, 
for a time, even to Ireland. The chief object of 
the new order was the conversion of heretics, and 
its Augustinian rule, modified according to Domin- 
ican principles, is said to have received the sanction 
of Innocent III. in 1216. These Enights of the 
Cross have preserved their existence until the pres- 
ent day, despite the losses which they suffered 


both at the Reformation and during the French 
Revolution. At present they have five houses, two 
ill Holland, two in Belgium, and one in Germany. 
The indult granted them by Leo X. in 1516, by 
which they are permitted to bless rosaries with an 
indulgence of 600 days for each Pater Noster or Ave 
Maria, has been confirmed repeatedly by succeeding 
popes, most recently by Leo XI II. in 1884. 

3. The Knights of the Gross with the Red Star 
(Ordo militaris crucigerorum cum rubra Stella) be- 
lieve that they originated as an order of knights 
spiritual during the Crusades, although historically 
they seem to have been established c. 1235 as a 
hospital brotherhood in a Franciscan monastery 
founded at Prague by the Bohemian princess Agnes. 
In 1252 they received their rule with their emblem 
of a cross within a hexagonal red star. Within the 
year they had assumed control of a hospital newly 
erected at Breslau, and Bohemia and Silesia re- 
mained the centers of their activity. The order 
soon became w^ealthy, but at the same time degen- 
erated and many of its houses later passed to other 
orders, the one at Prague being controlled suc- 
cessively by the Jesuits (1555) and the Capuchins 
(1599). 

4. A distinctively Polish Order of Knights of the 
Cross with the Red Heart was established in the 
monastery of St. Mark at Cracow in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. It was distinguished 
from the preceding order, which was clothed in 
black, by a white habit, and was primarily a peni- 
tential organization (known officially as Ordo de 
posnitentia sanctorum martyrum). It attained its 
greatest prosperity about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, after which it rapidly declined. 

(O. ZOCKLERt.) 

Bibliography: 1. B. Leoni, Origins e fondatione dell'or- 
dine di Crociferi, Venice, 1598; Helyot, Ordres monas- 
tiques, ii. 222 sqq.; KL, vii. 1101-04; Currier, Religious 
Orders, p. 188. 2. C. bL Hermans, Annales canonicorum 
regularium . . . ordinis 8. cruds, Bois-le-duc, 1858; He- 
lyot, ut sup., ii. 222-234; Heimbucher, Orden und Kon^ 
gregaiionen, i. 406-408; Currier, ut sup., pp. 188-189; KL, 
vii. 1105-11. 3. F. Jachsae, Die ritterliche Orden der 
Kreuzherren mit dem roten Stem, Vienna, 1882; Helyot, 
ut sup., ii. 236 sqq.; Heimbucher, Ordm und Kcngrega- 
iionen, i. 408-409; KL, vii. 1111-17. 4. Helyot, ut 
sup., ii. 241; Heimbucher, ut sup., i. 409; KL, ii. 1449- 
1460. 

CROSS, SIGN OF THE. See Cross and its Use 
AS A Symbol. 

CROSTHWAITE, ROBERT JARRATT: Bishop 
of Beverley; b. at Wellington (7 m. s.w. of Taunton), 
Somersetshire, England, Oct. 13, 1837. He studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A., 1860), where 
he was fellow 1862-67. He was successively 
curate of North Cave, Yorkshire (1862-66), and of 
Bishopthorpe, York (1866-68), private secretary 
and domestic chaplain to the archbishop of York 
(1866-69), and vicar of Waghen-Wrawne, York- 
shire (1869-74), Brayton, Yorkshire (1874-83), and 
St. Lawrence cum St. Nicholas, Yorkshire (1883- 
1885). He was also chaplain to the archbishop of 
York 1879-84, prebendary of Grindal in York 
Cathedral, and archdeacon of York since 1884, and 
rector of Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, since 1886. He 
was rural dean of Selby, Yorkshire, in 1883-85 and 
of Ainsty, Yorkshire, 1893-95. In 1889 he was 
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consecrated bishop of Beverley, suffragan to the 
archbishop of York. He has written The Gospels 
of the New Testament, their Genuineness and Au'- 
tkenticiiy (London, 1887). 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL ABJAI; Church of 
England missionary bishop of the Niger; b. at 
Oshogun Yoruba, Central Africa, 1808; d. at Lagos, 
West Africa, end of Oct., 1891. When twelve and 
a half years old he was captured by Mohammedan 
slave traders, sold to the Portuguese, and shipped 
from Lagos. The ship was captured by a British 
man-of-war and he was landed at Bathurst, Sierra 
Leone, and given his freedom. There in the Church 
of England mission he was educated and converted, 
and baptized on Dec. 11, 1825, taking the name of 
Samuel Crpwther. He showed marked ability and 
learned with avidity. In 1826 he studied in the 
parochial school at Islington, London. In 1827 he 
returned to Africa and, after graduating from the 
Fourah Bay college at Sierra Leone, was put in 
charge of the school at Regents Town in 1830, in 
1832 of that at Wellington, and in 1832 was pro- 
fessor in his alma mater. In 1841 he was sent by 
the Church Missionary Society to explore the Niger 
country. In 1842 he was ordained in England. In 
1843 he resumed work at Sierra Leone. In 1844 
he began the Yoruba mission. On June 29th, 1864, 
he was consecrated first bishop of the Niger in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, 

Biblioqrapht: J. Page, Samuel Cro^^?^fter, Bishop of &ie 

Niger, New York, 1889; DNB, supplement vol., ii. 93. 

CROZIER : A tall staff, terminating in a cross, 
which is borne before Roman Catholic patriarchs 
and archbishops as a symbol of jurisdiction. That 
of the ordinary archbishop, which he uses only 
within his own province, has a single cross-piece; 
that of a patriarch two, and of the pope three. A 
cross similar to an archiDishop’s is also borne before 
cardinals in particular solemnities. The name 
crozier is sometimes, though less correctly, applied 
to the pastoral staff or crook of bishops, for which 
see Vestments and Insignia, Ecclesiastical. 

CROZIER, JOHN BAPTIST: Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore; b. at Ballyhaise (65 m. s. of 
Londonderry), County Cavan, Ireland, Apr. 8, 
1853. He studied at Trinity College, Dublin (B.A., 
1872; M.A., 1875), and was curate of St. Stephen's, 
Belfast (1876-77), St. Anne’s, Belfast (1877-80), 
vicar of Holywood, County Down (1880-97). He 
was chaplain to the bishop of Dowm 1885-86, chap- 
lain to the archbishop of Armagh 1886-93, and 
chaplain to the lord lieutenant of Ireland 1891-97. 
He was also prebendary of Dunsford in Down 
Cathedral 1889-90, treasurer of Down Cathedral 
1890-97, and prebendary of Wicklow and canon of 
St. Patrick's National Cathedral 1896-97 He was 
honorary secretary of the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland in 1896-97, and select preacher 
to Dublin University in 1898 and 1906, and to 
Cambridge University in 1903. In 1897 he was 
consecrated to the see of Ossory, Ferns, and Leigh- 
lin, and in 1907 was translated to Down. 

CRUCIFIX: A cross bearing the image of the i 
crucified Christ. Early Christian art did not at- | 


tempt to portray the crucifixion, and crucifixes do 
not seem to be older than the ninth century. They 
show the same general characteristics as artistic 
representations of the crucifixion in general (see 
Crucifixion, § 4). In the West crucifixes have 
been much used in the churches as objects of 
public devotion and also as objects of private devo- 
tion in houses, and are worn on the person by eccle- 
siastics and others. 

CRUCIFIXION. 

Form of the Cross (§1). 

Method of Fastening to the Cross (§ 2). 

The Cross and Crucifixion of Jesus (§3). 

The Crucifixion in Art ( § 4). 

Crucifixion (‘^ fixing to the cross "), as a method 
of inflicting the death penalty, originated in the 
East and was practised by Medes, Persians, and 
Semitic peoples (except the Jews); later by the 
Greeks and especially by the Romans. The scanty 
and not always clear information ex- 

1. Form of tant with reference to the form of the 
the Cross, cross used reveals two main types: 

the so-called crti:v acuta, a perpendic- 
ular stake or pale, sharpened at the top; and the 
form consisting of an upright post and a superim- 
posed, or transverse, cross-beam ( T , i" ). The 
so-called St. Andrew's cross, reputed to have sig- 
nalized the martyrdom of the Apostle Andrew, and 
traditionally conceived as consisting of two arms 
of equal length intersecting obliquely ( X ), is a 
product of medieval legend. While the simple 
stake was employed for the impalement as well as 
for the suspension of* those under sentence, the 
composite cross was used for the latter purpose only. 
The length of the main portion was ordinarily but 
little above human stature; the cross-piece ipati- 
hulum) was either bolted fast to the upright post, 
which stood driven into the ground; or, as oftener 
happened, the cross-piece was carried to the place of 
execution by the sentenced culprits. 

There was no uniform process of fastening the 
delinquent on the Cx'oss. A certain latitude appears 
to have been allowed the executioners both in re- 
gard to the means employed and also 

2 . Method with reference to the maimer and 
of Fasten- method of suspension — a fact ex- 
ing to the plicable by the circumstance that the 

Cross. Roman law recognized crucifixion 
only as punishment for slaves and 
people of inferior standing. Either cords alone 
or cords and nails were employed; and in the latter 
case, now only the hands, again both hands and 
feet were nailed fast. The '' seat ” (sedile), serving 
to support the body, a block or pin on which the 
condemned was placed astride, apparently was not 
used in all cases; and the same is true with respect 
to a wooden step for the feet (represented in the 
travesty crucifixion " of the imperial palace at 
Rome; see Asinarh) — ^which, by the way, is not 
to be confused with the hypopodium or suppedaneum 
of medieval portrayals of the crucifixion, the exist- 
ence of which in antiquity is not sufficiently con- 
firmed by the testimony of Gregory of Tours. The 
transgressor's offense, where not made known 
orally by a preceding crier, was usually written on a 
tablet {titulus), which the delinquent carried him- 
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self or another carried before him. Naturally this 
titulus was attached to the cross after the act of 
execution (cf. Matt, xxvii. 37, and parallels). 

No definite data are found in the New Testament 
concerning the nature of the cross on which Jesus 
died. It is only the Church writers after Justin 
Martyr who indicate the composite four-armed 
cross as Christ’s vehicle of torture. Justin, Ire- 
naeus, TertuUian, and others mention 
3. The Cross the presence of a sedile. The palatine 
and Cruci- travesty cross belonging to the begin- 
fixion of ning of the third century is of the 
Jesus. four-armed pattern, but without the 
sedile and with the wooden step. 
There is no valid reason for supposing that the 
representation of the form of the cross of Jesus 
given by ecclesiastical antiquity is an imaginary 
construction of later times. If there were witnesses 
of the death of Jesus, and if the words from the 
cross furnished the central theme of apostolic and 
postapostolic preaching, then a genuine tradition 
as to the form of the Lord’s cross may well have 
been maintained till the time of Justin. Indeed, in 
the Gospel narrative itself some indications are 
found which confirm this conclusion. The ** cross ” 
borne by Jesus himself (John xix. 17) or by Simon 
of Gyrene (Matt, xxvii. 32, and parallels) can hardly 
have been the upright, embedded post, with or 
without the patihulum, since the strength of one 
man alone might scarcely have sufficed for so great 
a burden. If ** cross,” however (Gk. stauros), in 
the passages cited be interpreted as meaning the 
patibulum — ^which is quite possible — ^the narrative 
is in accord with custom, as already noted. Fur- 
thermore, at Jerusalem as elsewhere, posts were 
no doubt in readiness at the place of execution 
driven into the ground to serve their purpose. 
From the circumstance, finally, that the execu- 
tionary order caused the titulm to be fastened at 
the upper end of the cross it may be deduced that 
the cross-piece did not rest on top, but intersected 
the post; or, in other words, the cross was a four- 
armed one. A basis for estimating the height of 
the cross of Jesus is afforded by John xix. 29 (cf. 
Matt, xxvii. 48, and parallels). The length of the 
[reed of] hyssop” there mentioned was probably 
about one yard; the height of the entire cross, 
therefore, was from two and a half to three yards. 

Crucifixion was accounted in all antiquity the 
most cruel and at the same time the most infamous 
death penalty, and was applied almost exclusively 
to slaves and persons of inferior estate (servile 
supplicium), or to aliens lacking Roman citizen- 
ship; and this for both common and political trans- 
gressions. A scourging commonly preceded, con- 
joined with all kinds of mockery at the expense of 
the culprit. " The disrobing which anticipated the 
closing act accorded with a general custom, as 
did also the distribution of raiment among the 
executioners.' The corpse was ordinarily left on 
the cross. Nev^heless, there was no statutory 
obstacle to the surrender of the body. Value was 
attached to publicity of execution; and for this 
reason highways or elevated sq\iares were selected 
for the place. The crucifixion of Jesus accords 
fully with our general knowledge of such executions, 


save that certain peculiar features were added 
owing to Jewish views and customs: for instance, 
the stupefying potion (cf. Prov. xxxi. 6 ) and the 
removal of the body no later than Friday evening 
(Deut. xxi. 22-23). The matter of nailing the feet 
is debatable, and a positive decision on this point 
is not attainable. Constantine the Great abolished 
the penalty of crucifixion. 

The first picture of the crucifixion, so far as 
known, is the “ travesty crucifixion ” referred to 
above (§ 2 ), and is by a pagan hand. The religious 
sentiment of Christianity regarded the Savior not 
so much in the act of his humiliation as in his power- 
ful exaltation; and, accordant with this feeling, 
Christian art for a long time made no 
4 . The Cru- representations of the Passion. When 
cifixion in the first irresolute steps were taken 
Art in the way of such art, the controlling 
design appears to have been to soften 
the agony as far as possible (cf. Victor Schultze, 
Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst, Munich, 1895, 
pp. 332 sqq.). The first example of a crucifixion 
of Christian origin is found in a relief of the timber 
door of Santa Sabina at Rome, dating at the earliest 
from about the middle of the fifth century. The 
background represents the walls of Jerusalem. 
The heroic form of the Savior is accompanied by 
the two malefactors, the latter being of a somewhat 
youthful design. Of perhaps the same age is a 
North Italian ivory tablet of the British Museum, 
grouping John and Mary with the Savior, and ex- 
pressing chiefly an emotion of deep silent sorrow. 
In both cases Christ is represented as alive and 
free from suffering. How strongly, indeed, the 
earlier sentiment still acted even a century later is 
attested by the small metal flasks at Monza in 
North Italy, which came from Jerusalem to the 
West in the time of Gregory the Great. They 
manifestly endeavor to deviate from the real cruci- 
fixion, and stop short with suggestions; as where, 
in one iostance, Jesus extends his arms in the man- 
ner of a crucified victim, though the cross itself is 
wanting; or, again, where only his head hovers 
above the cross. 

During the transition from the early Christian 
to the Romanesque period, the reactive influences 
of the more primitive age stiU appear; Christ is 
represented as living, draped only with the loin 
cloth, his feet placed side by side. In another 
aspect, the increasing number of accompanying 
figures indicates an elaboration of the treatment; 
while also the long tunic occurs, though this ex- 
ceptionally. In contrast with the West, Byzantine 
art favors both in this period and subsequently the 
representation of the dying Savior, as he succumbs 
in death’s agony. In every mstance his hands and 
feet are pierced, the feet resting on a step-fashioned 
cross-piece. The Romanesque epoch, during which 
the crucifixion was most extensively treated as a 
theme of painting or sculpture, adorns the head of 
Christ with a wreath or diadem; but there now also 
occur more and more frequent examples of the 
treatment of the Lord as dead or dying; in fact, 
there is a tendency toward sharpest realism. On 
the other hand, there still persists as a characteristic 
trait the composure of the feet side by side; and 
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this custom is observed as far down as the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

A material transformation was brought about by 
the Gothic style, pai*tly uuder the sway of religious 
individuality, partly through the realistic reaction 
of devotional plays. The kingly crown gives place 
to the crown of thorns; the effect of pain becomes 
visible in the bodily attitude, often most acutely 
so; the head is bowed, the body bent. A single 
nail now pierces or transfixes both feet, which are 
superimposed (for what is alleged to be better 
knowledge cf. F. Piper, Einleitung in die monu- 
mentale Theologie, Gotha, 1867, pp. 619 sqq.). The 
convulsive and tragical elements of the events are 
also reflected in the general setting. To this prov- 
ince belongs the German art of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, especially as illustrated in Diirer and Holbein. 
It aspires to historical truth, and is not repelled by 
what is ghastly. On the other hand, the Italian 
Renaissance mitigates the harsh tones by appli- 
cation of its ideal of beauty. The same tendency 
is followed in the main by the art evolution of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; while the 
so-called “ Nazarenes ” introduced an insipid sen- 
timental tone into portrayals of the Passion, which 
has its exponents even to-day. The modem relig- 
ioxis inclination seeks to enforce historic truth, and 
does not shrink from the sternest realism. 

At the outset the other personages presented by 
the Gospel narrative appear only to a limited ex- 
tent (John and Mary, and one or two soldiers); 
but, as the Middle Ages draw to a close, richly ani- 
mated scenes are created from the accessory de- 
tails; most notably so on the carved altars. The 
religious dramas were of conspicuous influence in 
this direction. However, during the Romanesque 
period as well, certain legendary or allegorical fig- 
ures begin to group themselves about the cross. 
Personifications of the Church and the Synagogue 
occur: the former as Victrix, the latter as Van- 
quished (cf. Paul Weber, Geistliches SchaiLspiel und 
kirchliche Kunst in ihrem VerhaUnis erUiutert an 
einer Ikonographie der Kirche und Synagoge, Stutt- 
gart, 1894, with illustrations). Adam and Eve, 
the primogenitors of sin, which the Savior expiated 
for them as well as others, kneel beside the cross; 
though usually Adam alone is seen, resting in his 
grave beneath the cross, or in the act of rising and 
uplifting his hand toward the Crucified. With 
reference to the grave on Golgotha, the skull and 
cross bones appear at the foot of the cross. Further- 
more, in connection with Gen. iii. 15, a serpent is 
twined about the base of the cross. The chalice on 
which rests the Savior's foot, or which is fastened 
under the step, represents the Holy Grail. The 
chalice also is sometimes held in the hand of the 
Church, Ecclesia. At a quite early period, sun and 
moon are drawn into the scene, either in their 
natural semblance or personified; likewise, lament- 
ing angels, God the Father, and the Holy Ghost on 
high. The popularity and wide circulation of the 
legend of Veronica (q.v.), again, accounts for the 
fact that the devout lady finds a place with especial 
frequency on the way to the place of execution, 
though sometimes as well in the vicinity of the 
Crucified. 


The cross generally adheres to its traditional form. 
The medieval legends as to the wood of the cross 
became influential in approximating the cross in 
greater or less degree to the tree form. These ob- 
servations attest the tremendous attractive power 
which the cross and the crucifixion exercised upon 
the religious temperament and upon ecclesiastical 
usage; and therewith, both directly and indirectly, ' 
upon art. See Cross and its Use as a Symbol. 

Victor Schxtltze. 

Bibliography: O. 2/ockler, Daa Kreuz Christie Giitersloh, 
1875, Eng. transl., London, 1877 (“ sane and discrimina- 
ting”); H- Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung^ Bres- 
lau, 1878 (of great value); C. A. Zestermann, Die bild~ 
liche Daratellimg des Kreuzes und die Kreuzigung Christi, 
2 parts, Leipsic, 1807-68; T. Reil, Die fnihchristlichen 
Darstellungen der Kreuzigung Christie ib. 1904; JDB, i. 528- 
629; EBf i. 957-961. For list of books on the Cross 
in Art see under Cross and ns Use as a Symbol. 

CRUCIGER (CRETJZIGER, CREUTZINGER), 
KASPAR: The name of two German theologians. 

1. Kaspar Cruciger the Elder: Luther's secretary 
and collaborator; b. at Leipsic Jan, 1, 1504; d. at 
Wittenberg Nov. 16, 1548. In 1513 he matricu- 
lated at Leipsic, where he heard the disputation 
between Eck and Luther. In 1521 he matricu- 
lated in theology at Wittenberg, and studied also 
mathematics and botany. In 1525 he became 
rector of St. John's School and pastor at Magde- 
burg, but in 1528 he returned to Wittenberg as pro- 
fessor of theology and minister at the Schlosskirche, 
where he remained with a few intermissions until 
his death. He assisted Luther in his translation 
of the Bible, gave instruction when Melanchthon 
and others were called away, and participated in 
theological debates and conferences. His most 
important public service was connected with the 
establishment of the Reformation in Leipsic (1539), 
which he carried through with the help of Myconius. 
The city council tried to keep him there, but Luther 
declared him indispensable to Wittenberg, The 
Schmalkald war and the Interim embittered his 
last years. He wrote exegetical and dogmatic 
works, most of which were published after his death. 
He had a knowledge of shorthand and thus pre- 
served many of Luther's sermons. With Georg 
R5rer he edited the first volumes of the Witten- 
berg edition of Luther's Works (1539 sqq.). 

2. Kaspar Cruciger the Younger; Melanchthon's 
successor at Wittenberg, son of the elder Kaspar 
Cruciger; b. at Wittenberg Mar. 19, 1525; d. at 
Cassel Apr. 16, 1597. In the discussions after 
1570 he was one of the leaders of the Philippists, 
and was engulfed in their catastrophe in 1574. 
He was imprisoned and was banished from Saxony 
in 1676. After a short residence with the count 
of Nassau at Dillenberg he went to Hesse, and died 
as pastor and president of the consistory at Cassel. 

(Ferdinand Cohrs.) 

Bibliography: For 1. CR, xi. 833-841; 0. G- Schmidt, 
Caspar Cruedgers Lehen^ Leipsic, 1862; T. Pressel, Caspar 
Cruciger ^ Elberfeld, 1862; J. Kostfin, Martin JLutker^ 2 
vols., Berlin, 1903. For 2. G. J. Planck, Qeachichte der 
Entstehung . . . protestantischen Lehrbegriffs^ V. ii. 626 
sqq., Leipsic, 1799; H. Heppe, Geachichte des deutschen 
ProtestarUismus, ii. 312 sqq., Marburg, 1853. 

CRUDER, ALEXAITDER: The author of '^Cru- 
den's Concordance b. at Aberdeen May 31, 1701; 
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d. in London Nov, 1, 1770, He studied at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, and took the degree of M.A, 
(year not known). Indications of an unsound 
mind, from which he suffered more or less all hia 
life, soon became evident and he was in confine- 
ment for a short time. In 1722 he went to London 
and found employment as tutor in Hertfordshire 
and the Isle of Man till 1732, when he opened a 
bookseller^s shop in London, also acting as corrector 
of the press. He began the Concordance in 1736 
and issued it the following year in quarto. It was 
not a success pecuniarily; he lost his business, 
suffered another attack of insanity, and was again 
put in an asylum. After a few weeks he escaped 
and in Mar., 1739, issued a curious pamphlet relating 
to his confinement, with the title The London- 
Citizen exceedingly Injured, or a British Inqui- 
sition Displayed, He instituted proceedings for 
damages, pleaded his own cause (unsuccessfully), 
and published a report of the trial dedicated to 
King George 11. He was again in confinement 
for a short time in 1753. In 1754 he became proof- 
reader for the Public Advertiser (daily newspaper); 
at the same time he was busy as general corrector 
of the press and labored diligently in revising the 
Concordance, The hard and regular work seems 
to have been beneficial to his health, and it was not 
necessary to send him again to the asylum. He 
supervised the printing of an edition of Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, and published a Compen- 
dium of the Holy Bible, . . . Designed for Making 
the Reading more Easy (1750); he compiled a 
Scripture Dictionary, which was published in two 
volumes at Aberdeen shortly after his death; it is 
said also that he wrote prefaces for many books, 
and he prepared the verbal index for Bishop New- 
ton’s edition of Milton (1749). He issued second 
and third editions of the Concordance in 1761 and 
1769, and received considerable profit from them. 
The explanations of Scripture terms (omitted in 
some editions) were published separately by the 
Religious Tract Society (1840); they are strongly 
Calvinistic. Many stories are told of Cruden’s 
eccentricities. He thought himself divinely ap- 
pointed as the public censor, especially in regard 
to swearing and Sabbath keeping, and took the 
title “ Alexander the Corrector.” He went about 
London with a sponge, erasing obscene words on 
walls and other things which did not meet with 
his approval. He appeared as candidate for par- 
liament in 1754, applied for knighthood, sought to 
many the daughter of the Lord Mayor of London, 
and paid unwelcome and embarrassing addresses to 
other young ladies. To promote his schemes he 
issued sevei^ extraordinary pamphlets. But not- 
withstanding all this he was kind-hearted, benevo- 
lent, fearless in the discharge of duty, a useful 
citizen, and a humble, devout Christian; and he 
was honored and respected where he was fully 
known. He was a member of an Independent 
chiirch in London. He ^ves much information 
about himself in his pamphlets, particularly the 
three which he called The Adventures of Alexander 
the Corrector (1764r-65). 

BiBLtOGRAPHT: His life by Alejcander Chalmers, written for 
the Biographia BntanrUca (1789), was reprinted in the 


5th edition of the concordance; a memoir by Samuel 
Blackburn was prepared for the first octavo edition 
(1823); another by William Y oungman is found in some 
editions. Consult DNB, xii. 249-251. 

CRUSADES. 

The First Crusade, 1096-99 (§ 1). 

The Second and Third Crusades, 1147-49, 1189-92 (§ 2). 
The Fourth Crusade, 1202-04 (§3). 

The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Crusades, 1228-70 (§ 4). 
Power of Papacy Increased, also Intolerance (§ 5). 
Devotion Stimulated, Absolution Extended (§ 6). 

The Renaissance and Reformation (§ 7). 

The Crusades were expeditions of Christian Eu- 
rope in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries for 
the recovery of the Holy Land. They are a part 
of the thousand years’ conflict between Christianity 
and Islam; yet they constitute in themselves a 
complete phase of historical development. They 
came at a time when the wave of Mohammedan 
conquest had been at a standstill for more than four 
hundred years, and the old fanatic zeal of Islam 
had given way to the pursuit of worldly interests 
and the fostering of that high culture which still 
constitutes its title to historic fame. In Christian 
Europe, on the contrary, religious feeling had been 
gaining in strength. There was a movement of 
revulsion from earthly interests, even of actual 
hatred for them, and a passionate longing for the 
felicities of another world and for a more intimate 
union with God. In this spirit of piety which 
strove to attain material vision of the Deity must 
be sought the true causes of the Crusades. An age 
which laid so much stress on sacred relics would as 
a matter of course be extraordinarily susceptible 
to the influence of the greatest of all relics, the Holy 
Land. The many pilgrims of the eleventh century 
may scarcely be regarded as precursors of the Cru- 
sades; yet the motives that animated them throw 
light upon the character of the later and greater 
movement. Had not thousands of individuals ex- 
perienced the yearning for the heavenly Jerusalem, 
statecraft would not have found it possible at a 
later date to enlist great hosts for the recovery of 
the earthly capital. 

As early as 1074, when Asia Minor passed into the 
hands of the Seljuk Turks, Gregory VII. had pro- 
jected a war against the infidels, having also for its 
object reunion with the Greek Church. The plan 
was thrust into the background by the conflict with 
the emperor Henry IV. Urban II. (1088-^9), who 
next took up the idea, was animated not so much 
by the political considerations of Gregory as by 
actual religious impulse. From the Church should 
come the impelling force; on the secular powers 
rested the actual execution of the plan. Before 
this, Norman knights had engaged in conflict with 
the infidel, and the conception of a crusade against 
the Saracen was therefore no absolute novelty to 
the nations of the West. The Byzantine emperor 
Alexius I. was quite aware of this when he turned 
to Urban for aid against the Turks 
I. The First in 1094, and met with a ready re- 
Crusade, sponse from the general religious en- 
X 096 - 99 . thusiasm, from the ambitions of the 
Church, and from the lust for adventure 
and conquest. When the Greek ambassadors arrived 
Urban was preparing for the Council of Clermont; 
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and there before great throngs the pope first 
preached the crusade, Nov. 26, 1095, in words which 
have not come down, but which stirred the mighty 
multitudes to frenzied enthusiasm. The number 
of those who assumed the crusader^s cross increased 
daily, and the movement, soon passing beyond 
papal restraint, seized upon the lower classes. 
The peasant exchanged his plow for arms and 
was joined by the dissatisfied, the oppressed, and 
the outcast; members of the lower clergy, run- 
away monks, women, children gave to this advance- 
guard of the crusading army the character of a mob, 
recognizing no leadership but that of God. This un- 
dercurrent of opposition to the pope gave rise to 
the legend, which is still current, that not Urban, 
but Peter the Hermit (Peter of Amiens) was the 
true representative of the crusading idea. Peter 
was one of the leaders of the fanatical bands, whose 
contribution to the enterprise was a story of an 
alleged personal appearance of Jesus, giving him 
commission to acquaint Christendom with the sad 
condition of the Holy Land. After the wildest 
excesses, in which the Jews appear as the principal 
sufferers at their hands, these tumultuous hosts 
found a pitiful end in Hungary and beyond the 
Bosporus. 

The real crusading armies set out in 1096. They 
comprised the men of Lorraine under the brothers 
Godfrey, Eustace, and Bald-win of Bouillon; north- 
ern French under Robert of Normandy; Proven- 
gals under Raymond of Toulouse; and Normans of 
Italy under Bohemund and Tancred. The Chris- 
tian cause suffered from dissensions among the 
leaders, not all of whom resembled Godfrey of 
Bouillon in his freedom from worldly motives, and 
it had to contend against the machinations of 
Alexius L, who was roused to a sense of danger to 
his realm by the presence of the Western armies. 
Nieaea was taken, the Gultan of Iconium was de- 
feated at Dorylseum, and on June 3, 1098, Antioch 
was captured and on June 28 was successfully 
defended against the Sultan of Mosul; on July 15, 
1099, Jerusalem was taken, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
was made Protector of the Holy Sepulcher. He died 
in July, 1100, and under his successors, Bald-win I. 
(d. 1118), Baldwin 11. (d. 1131), and Fulk (d. 1143), 
the boundaries of the kingdom were extended 
through successful warfare. The kingdom drew 
strength from the influx of new crusading forces, 
from the presence of the Italian merchants who 
established themselves in the Syrian ports, and 
from the religious and military orders of the Tem- 
plars and the Knights of St. John. But prosperity 
led to a weakening of the military spirit, and internal 
strife crippled the resources of the kingdom. On 
Christmas day, 1144, the capture of the strong 
frontier fortress of Edessa by the Emir of Mosul 
inflicted a serioxis blow on the Christian power. 

The news of the fall of Edessa led to a second 
crusade (1147-49), headed by Louis VII. of France 
and Conrad III. of Germany. In spite of the lofty 
motives which animated the French king, the sec- 
ond crusade shows a waning of the spirit of enthu- 
siasm which had brought about the first. The 
political danger involved in the triumph of the 
Mohammedan arms was a determining factor in the 


departure of the crusading armies, and Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the great preacher of this crusade, 
found it expedient to dwell upon the 

2 . The taking of the cross as a potent means 
Second and in gaining absolution for sin and at- 
Third Cm- taining grace. Lack of harmony be- 
sades, 1147 - tween the royal leaders and the treach- 
49 , 1189 - 92 . erous policy of the Byzantines led 

to irremediable disaster. The Ger- 
man army was almost totally destroyed in Asia 
Minor during the winter of 1147-48, and the other 
crusading host succumbed to defeat and the climate 
in the summer of 1148. Baldwin HI. by his unwise 
seizure of Ascalon in 1153 brought Egypt into the 
sphere of conflict and thus prepared the way for 
the fall of Jerusalem. Egypt after 1169 was ruled 
by the powerful Seljuks, whose great champion 
Salaclin made it the object of his life to drive the 
Christian power from Palestine. The war was car- 
ried on in a half-hearted manner by the Christian 
princes. On July 4, 1187, Saladin won the battle of 
Hattin, and on Oct. 2 the Holy City surrendered. 
The Christian power was restricted to Antioch, 
Tripoli, Tyre, and Margat. In the tliird crusade 
(1189-92), to which the fall of Jerusalem gave occa- 
sion, Richard I. of England, Philip Augustus of 
France, and Emperor Frederick I., Barbarossa, 
participated. The German emperor was drowned 
at Salef in June, 1190; Acre was taken by Richard 
and Philip, but the two kings quarreled and Philip 
retired; and Richard left Palestine in 1192, after 
securing by treaty with Saladin the right for pil- 
grims to visit the Holy Sepulcher in small bands 
and unarmed. 

The vital crusading spirit was now dead, and the 
succeeding crusades are to be explained rather as 
arising from the efforts of the papacy in its struggle 
against the secular power, to divert the military 
energies of the European nations toward Syria. 

A systematic agitation was carried on, 

3 . The and in 1201 a large army was coUectecl 

Fourth which it was planned to transport on 

Crusade, Venetian vessels to Egypt. The Ve- 

1202 - 04 . netians under their astute doge, 
Enrico Dandolo, succeeded in turning 
the crusading movement to their o-wn purposes. 
The crusaders threw themselves against the Byzan- 
tines, Constantinople was taken and sacked (1204), 
and the empire was apportioned between Venice 
and the Christian leaders. The Latin empire at 
Constantinople was established. An outburst 
of the old enthusiasm led to the Children's 
Crusade of 1212 , which Innocent III. interpreted 
as a reproof from heaven to their unworthy 
elders. By processions, prayers, and preaching, the 
Church attempted to set another crusade on foot, 
and the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) formu- 
lated a plan for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
A crusading force from Hungary, Austria, and 
Bavaria achieved a remarkable feat in the capture 
of Damietta in Egypt In 1219, but under the urgent 
insistence of the papal legate, Pelagius, they pro- 
ceeded to a foolhardy attack on Cairo, and an in- 
undation of the Nile compelled them to choose 
between surrender and destruction. 

In 1228 Emperor Frederick II. set sail from 
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Brindisi for Syria, though laden with the papal ex- 
communication. Through diplomacy he achieved 
unexpected success, Jerusalem, Naz- 

4 . The Fifth, areth, and Bethlehem being delivered 
Sixth, and to the Christians for a period of ten 
Seventh years. The papal interests represented 
Crusades, by the Templars brought on a eon- 
1228 - 70 . diet with Egypt in 1243, and in the 
following year a Korasmian force sum- 
moned by the latter stormed Jerusalem. Europe^s 
last efforts appear in the two unsuccessful crusades 
of Louis IX. of France, against Cyprus, Egypt, and 
Syria in 1248-54 and against Tunis in 1270. With 
the fall of Antioch (1268), Tripoli (1289), and Acre 
(1291) the last traces of the Christian occupation 
of Syria disappeared. 

First among the results of the Crusades is to be 
counted the great increase they brought about in 
the power of the Church and of the 

5 . Power papacy. The achievements of the 
of Papacy religious wars fell far behind expec- 
Increased, tations; but the idea became finnly 
also Intol- fixed that the pope at the head of 
erance. armed Christendom had effected the 
conquest of the Holy Sepulcher. It 
was he who gave the call to arms, who supplied the 
necessary means from the treasures of the Church, 
who showered on the warriors of the cross priv- 
ileges and benedictions, and who led them on through 
his legates; and, though the actual work of battle 
fell to the secular princes, the latter were held firmly 
in the control of the hierarchy by their irrevocable 
crusader’s vow. Through the instrumentality of 
his legates, who now became an important part in 
the ecclesiastical administration, the pope drew to 
himself increased authority within the Church. A 
more material source of strength was the riches 
which inured to the Church as a result of the sacri- 
fices of individuals in providing themselves with 
the means for making the crusade. Piinces and 
knights sold or mortgaged their estates, and the 
Church was the readiest and imchallenged purchaser 
in the open market. The popes drew a special 
profit from this state of affairs, for, whereas during 
the twelfth century the bishops were accustomed 
to contribute out of their funds toward the cost of 
the militaiy expeditions, after the Lateran Council 
of 1215 these boimties were claimed by Home as 
the supreme leader of the holy war and became the 
basis of a regular tax that was enforced throughout 
Europe long after the fall of the last Christian 
citadel in the East. Further, the crusades acted 
as a powerful incentive to the growth of the spirit 
of religious intolerance. From warfare against 
the non-believer, whether Mohammedan, Jew, or 
pagan, it was not a far step to war against the 
heretic- Here, too, Innocent HI. appears as an 
epoch-maker when he ventured to turn the secular 
arm against the internal enemies of the Church 
and to preach a crusade of extermination against 
the Albigenses of southern France. The Inqui- 
sition with all its horrors could never have taken 
such deep root but for the awakening of religious 
passions which marked the Crusades. As an offset 
it can hardly be mainjiained that European knowl- 
edge profited by the wars with the Mohammedans. 


The introduction of the study of Aristotle in the 
West is to be ascribed rather to the friendly rela- 
tions which prevailed between Christians and Sara- 
cens in Spain and Sicily. Xor is it absolutely cer- 
tain that W estem art was materially enriched by 
contact with Byzantium and Syria; the numerous 
ohjets d^art brought back as booty from the East 
did no more than influence the development of a 
decorative art by supplying models for imitation. 

On the other hand, it would be impossible to 
overestimate the stimulating effect of the Crusades 
on the spirit of devotion in Christian Europe. In 
the papal emissaries entrusted with 

6 . Devotion the preaching of the crusade the first 
Stimulated, popular preachers of the Middle Ages 
Absolution are met with. The clerics left their 
Extended, churches and addressed the multi- 
tudes in the field and public squares; 
to them in large measure may be traced the fer- 
vent, imaginative eloquence of the later mendicant 
monks. The questionable practise of searching out 
localities supposedly connected with sacred tra- 
dition and the establishment therein of ceremonies 
endowed with peculiar efficacies now arises. The 
period is one of tradition-making, which up to the 
present day has plimged the geography of Palestine 
into confusion. The pilgrim who after the fall of 
Acre was shut off from the greatest shrine of Chris- 
tian worship turned to the sacred places of the 
West or of his own land, and the creation of such 
centers and objects of devotion became an impor- 
tant function of the Church, The w’‘orship of 
relics extended enormously and the trade in holy 
remains was carried on in all conceivable forms 
and not without the grossest absurdities or decep- 
tions. The body of legend increased and the 
Virgin became an especially favorite subject of 
presentation in narrative and art. It would also 
seem that the great importance of the rosary, which 
before this period appears prominently only in 
isolated instances, is to be regarded as dating from 
the thirteenth century, when it developed under 
the influence of the similar feature of Mohammedan 
worship known as tasbil^. 

Of portentous importance was the effect wrought 
by the Crusades on the system of absolution. Orig- 
inally immunity from the penalties of transgression 
was granted only to those who assumed the cross 
out of purely religious motives; but as early as 
Celestine III. (d. 1198) the mere contribution of 
money toward an expedition against the infidel 
was rewarded with at least partial remission, while 
Innocent III. granted complete remission to one 
who sent a substitute to the field. And inasmuch 
as one might be absolved from his crusader’s vow 
on the payment of a sum of money, and absolution 
eventually was offered for such minor acts of piety 
as the mere listening to an exhortation to take the 
cross, it is evident that wide opportunities, indeed, 
were offered for escape from the penalties of sin. 

The Crusades were not without effect on the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. Friendly in- 
tercourse with the Mohammedan world brought 
Europe into contact with accomplishments and vir- 
tues which were felt to be lacking at home. Men 
became aware of a moral system independent of 
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Christianity that was nevertheless worthy of re- 
spect. Theological disputations between Christian 
and Mohammedan revealed the fact 
7. The Re- that the Catholic dogma was not invul- 
naissance nerable. From the attention to the 
and Refer- hitherto xinsuspected merits of an 

mation. opponent it was not a far step to 
a critical examination of one^s own 
condition. In Germany suspicion of the motives 
of the Church in urging the wars against the 
Mohammedans and a reluctance to contribute 
toward the realization of the plans formulated 
by an ambitious papacy and carried on by self- 
seeking warriors became manifest. Thus the Church, 
which had made itself the leader of the Crusades, 
came to suffer the consequences of their ill success. 
Faith in papal absolutism waned; and a new 
religious spirit appeared, first in the sectaries 
(Cathari and Albigenses), and later in the Refor- 
mation. This spirit was fostered by the inspiration 
of that higher culture of which Frederick II. is the 
preeminent type, by the development of the sci- 
ences, and by the growth of commerce with the 
East, which enriched Europe and turned the atten- 
tion of men from purely religious to material and 
cultural interests in the movement known as the 
Renaissance. (Friedrich Wiegand.) 

Bibliographt: The best collection of sources are RecueU 
des hiaioriens des. croisades, 13 vols., Paris, 1841-85 (under 
the care of the Academy); J. Michaud, Biblio1hh(iue dea 
Croiaades, 4 vols., Paris, 1829. Single sources are: Jean 
de Joinville, Hiaioire da 8t Louia /X., ed. A. Delboulle, 
Paris, 1882, Eng. transl., in Bchn*a Library, London, 18^; 
Geoffroy de Villehaxdouin, Hiatoire de Vempire de Conr 
atantinople, ed. E. Bouchet, 2 vols., Paris, 1891, Eng, 
transl., in Bohn^a Library, London, 1848; Ansbert, Bis- 
toria de expediiione Friderici . . . , ed. J. Dobrowsky, 
Prague, 1827; Odo of Beuil, De profecHone Ludovici 
VII. in orieniem, ed. G. H. Pertz, in MGB, Script, xxvi 
(1882), 59-73; Hiatoria of William of Tyie, transl. by 
Mary N. Colom for the Early English Text Society, Lon- 
don, 1893; original documents in Translations and Reprints 
from the Original Sources of European History, vol. i., 
Philadelphia, 1902; H. von Sybel, Hist and Literature of 
the Crusades, ed. Lady D. Gordon, London, 1861 (a 
compilation, not a translation of any one work, gives ac- 
count of literature). 

On the general Mstory of the Crusades the best single 
work is still J. Michaud, Bistoire des Croisadea, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1866, Eng. transl., with preface and supplement, 
by H. W. Mabie, 3 vols., Boston, 1881. Other general 
works are: F. Wilken, Oeschichte der KreuzsUge, 7 vols., 
Leipsic, 1807-32; R. Rdhricht, BeHr&ge zur Oeschichte 
der Kreuzzilge, 2 vols., Berlin, 1874-78; B. Kugler, Gc- 
schichte der Kreussdge, Berlin, 1891; J. I. Mombert, Short 
History of the Crusades, New York, 1894 (popular); T. A. 
Archer and 0. L. Kingsford, The Crusades, ib. 1895; J.' 
M. Ludlow, Age of the Crusades, ib. 1897 (contains bibli- 
o^phy); L. von Ranke, Weltgeschichie, vol. viii., Leip- 
sic, 1898; E* Heyck, Die Kreuzzilge und das heilige Land, 
ib. 1900; Essays on the Crusades, by D. C. Munro, C. 
Diehl, andH. Pnitz, Burlington, 1903; L. Brehier, Vtgliae 
et Varient au moyen dge. Les croisades, Paris, 1907; W, 
B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the East A brief Hist, of 
the Wars of Islam with the Latins, Centuries, Cam- 

bridge, 1907; Schaff, Christian Church, v. 1, pp. 211-296. 

For the Kingdom of Jerusalem consult; R. Rshricht* 
Oeschichte des Kdnigreichs Jerusalem, 1100-1291, Inns- 
bruck, 1898; C, R. Conder, The Latin Ktngdom of Jeru- 
salem, 1099-1291, London, 1897. 

On individual Crusades consult: H. von Sybel, Ge- 
schichte des ersten Kreuzzugs, Leipsic, 1881; T. Wolff, Die 
BauemkreuzzUge, Tubingen, 1891; B. Kugler, Siudien zur 
Oeschichte dea zweiien Kreuzzugea, Stuttgart, 1866; E. 
Pears, The Fall of Constantinople, London, 1885; R. R5h- 
richt, Studien zur Oeschichte des fUnften Kreuzzuges, Inns- 


bruck, 1891; H. Klettke, Robert of Marseilles, or the Cru- 
sade of the Children, Philadelphia, 1883; G. Z. Gray, Chil- 
dren^a Crusade, Boston, 1806; M. Schwob, Children's 
Crusade, ib. 1905. 

CRUSIUS, CHRISTIAN AUGUST: German the- 
ologian; b. at Leuna, near Merseburg (10 m. s. of 
Halle), Jan. 10, 1715; d. at Leipsic Oct. 18, 1775. 
He entered the University of Leipsic in 1734, be- 
came professor of philosophy there, and in 1750 
professor of theology. He was an independent 
follower of J. A. Bengel and an opponent of the 
Wolfian philosophy, founding all knowledge on 
positive revelation and seeking to prove that it 
harmonizes with reason. At the same time he 
intermingled mystic peculiarities, and thus con- 
structed a strange typico-prophetical system of 
doctrine. While his colleague Ernesti explained 
the Scriptures in a purely grammatical way, Cru- 
sius followed the Church doctrine, which he inter- 
preted in a mystical sense. Of his many writings 
the most important are Hypomnemata ad theologiam 
propheticam (3 parts, Leipsic, 1764) and Kurzer 
Begriff der Moraltheologie (2 parts, 1772-73). 
Here he opposes the divine will, known from reve- 
lation as moral principle, to the Wolfian principle 
of perfection. His Prophetic Theology ” was 
brought into notice in the nineteenth century by 
Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, who called attention 
to the fact that Ckusius conceived of the essence 
and aim of prophecy in connection with the scheme 
of salvation, which no theologian before him had 
done with like emphasis. Crusius left the reputa- 
tion of a learned, keen, original thinker and of a 
pure, pious, and mild character. Even in the great 
controversy which divided the University of Leipsic 
into Emestians '' and Crusians he maintained 
his pious and mild manner, though there was no 
question that Emesti's views were gaining the 
I upper hand. Paul Tschackert. 

Bibmogbaphy: H. Doring, Die Oelehrten Theologen Deutsch- 

landa, i. 291-296, Neustaclt, 1831; ADB, iv. 630-631; J. 

B. Erd m a nn , Oeschichte der Philosophie, vol. iii., § 290, 

Berlin, 1870, Eng, transl., London, 1893. 

CRUTTWELL, CHARLES THOMAS: Church 
of England; b. at London July 30, 1S47. He 
studied at the Merchant Taylors’ School, London, 
and St. John’s College, Oxford (B.A., 1871), and 
was elected fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 
1870, where he was also tutor in 1875-77. He was 
curate of St. Giles’s, Oxford, 1875-77, head master 
of St. Andrew’s College, Bradfield, 1878-80, and of 
Malvern College 1880-85. He was rector of Sutton, 
Surrey (1885), Denton, Norfolk (1885-91), and 
Kibworth-Beauchamp, Leicestershire (1891-1901), 
as well as rural dean of Gartree, diocese of Peter- 
borough (1892-1902). Since 1901 he has been 
rector of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, and was honorary 
canon of Peterborough Cathedral in 1897-1903, 
of which he has been residentiary canon since 
1903, being also appointed proctor in convocation 
for the clergy of the diocese of Peterborough in 
1900-05 and examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Peterborough in 1900. He has written A His- 
tory of Roman Literature (London, 1877); Speci- 
mens of Roman Literature* (1879; in collabora- 
tion with P. Banton); Literary History of Early 
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Christianity (2 vols., 1893); and Six Lectures on 
the Oxford Movement (1899). 

CRYPT : An architectural term most frequently 
used to denote a subterranean story or division of a 
church. The word was early applied to the sub- 
terranean cemeteries of the Christians, the so-called 
catacombs, or, more properly, single passages and 
galleries of them in which martyrs or saints were 
buried. As it became customary to erect churches 
above the catacombs, just over the grave of a 
martyr, and with an opening under the altar which 
allowed the worshipers to look down into the grave, 
into the crypt, it was natural that afterward the 
name crypt should be transferred to similar 
excavations under the choir of the basilicas and 
churches of the Romanesque style, which sometimes 
were so extensive as to form whole subterranean 
churches, and often were used as places of inter- 
ment for bishops. With the Romanesque style 
the crypts disappeared. 

Bibliography: H. D. M, Spence, White Rohe of Churches^ 

pp. 77-90, New York, 1900. 

CRYPTO-CALVINISTS: The term applied to 
those Germans who secretly held or were accused 
of holding the Calvinistic doctrine of the Eucharist. 
See Philippists. 

CUD WORTH, RALPH: The most celebrated 
of the school of seventeenth century philosophers 
known as the “ Cambridge Platonists ” (q-v.); b. 
at AUer, in Somersetshire (12 m. s.w, of Wells), 
1617; d. at Cambridge June 26, 1688. He entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1632, and, after 
taking his M.A. degree in 1639, became fellow and 
tutor of the college. In 1642 he entered the lists 
against the Catholic party with his first published 
work, A Discourse concerning the Trite Nature of 
the hordes Supper, which he considers 
Life. to be that of a feast upon a sacri- 
fice,’' analogous to the feasts which 
followed the legal sacrifices among the Jews; not 
itself sacrificiumj but, in Tertullian’s language, par^ 
tidpatio sacrificii. Soon after he published The 
Union of Christ and the Church; in a Shadow, in 
which he attempted to vindicate what he thought 
Protestants had too much lost sight of, the higher 
meaning of marriage. Young as he was, he had 
already mastered all the noain sources of philosophy, 
medieval as well as classical, and quotes freely from 
the Neoplatonists and Cabalists, as well as from 
such modem Platonists as Vives and Pico della 
Mirandola ( q. v.) . In 1 644 he was appointed master of 
Clare Hall by the Parliamentary visitors, and a year 
later was made regius professor of Hebrew, a posi- 
tion which his knowledge of Jewish literature and 
antiquities made congenial to him. It seems that 
he thought of leaving Cambridge in 1651, but the 
election to the mastership of Christ’s College in 
1654 settled him there anew. In spite of his close 
relations with the Commonwealth government, he 
was undisturbed at the Restoration, and was even 
presented in 1662 to the rectory of Ashwell in Here- 
fordshire by Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and made a prebendary 6f Gloucester in 1678, 
Academic and philosophic labors occupied the 
remainder of his Ufe. Alarmed by the tendencies 


of the irreligious and deistie writers of the time, 
especially Hobbes, he essayed to meet them by a 
counter-philosophy which should go to the depth 
of human thought and belief. The most impor- 
tant part of what in his conception was intended 
to constitute one great whole was The True In- 
tellectual System of the Universe, finished in 1671 
but not published xmtil 1678. Its full importance 
was not recognized until after its author’s death; 
Le Clerc published extracts from it in 1703, and 
attracted to it the attention of Continental thinkers; 
in 1706 an abridged edition was published in London 
by Wise; ,and in 1733 Mosheim brought out a Latin 
version with valuable notes of his own, reproduced 
in the London edition of 1845. In this great trea- 
tise Cudworth combated the atheistic hypothesis. 

He pl an ned to set forth, against 
Philo- various forms of fatalism which ap- 
sophical peared to him inconsistent with the 
System, true order of the universe, thi-ee great 
principles which should sum up relig- 
ious and moral truth. These were (1) the reality 
of a supreme divine intelligence and a spiritual 
world, against the atomistic materialism of Democ- 
ritus and Epicurus; (2) the eternal reality of 
moral ideas against the medieval Nominalists and 
their successors; and (3) the reality of moral free- 
dom and responsibility in man against all panthe- 
istic naturalism and stoicism. Of these the Intel- 
lectual System deals formally with the first only. 
To the later parts belong the Treatise on Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, posthumously published 
by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and the Treatise on 
Free Will, ed. Allen, 1838, as well as some two 
thousand folio pages of manuscript still lying in 
the British Museum. Though inferior in originality 
and clearness to Descartes and Hobbes, the writers 
with whose views his are most strongly contrasted, 
he went to the root of his side of the questions 
under discussion. As a philosopher he was not a 
pure Platonist; in metaphysics, indeed, he fol- 
lowed Plato and the Neoplatonists, but in natural 
philosophy the Atomists, and in that of religion 
Lord Herbert of Oherbury. His theological stand- 
point was determined partly by his philosophy, 
partly by the circumstances of his time. He as- 
serted the necessity of revealed religion, but saw 
in philosophy a divine illumination. Averse from 
partizan strife, he held a middle course between 
the rigid High-churchmanship of the school of 
Laud and Independent fanaticism, combining the 
recognition, with the former, of the rightfulness of 
an ecclesiastical constitution and an order of wor- 
ship, and with the latter of the necessity of inner 
light and an xinswerving devotion to ethical 
ideals. 

Bibliography: The principal authority is the preface to 
the ed. of Cudworth’s Works, Jena, 1733, for which the 
materials were furnished probably by Thomas Baker. 
The best treatment of Oudworth’s system is in J, Mar- 
tineau, Types of Ethical Theory, ii. 396-424, London, 
1$$6. Consult: J. Tullooh, Rational Theology in 
England in l?ih Cent., ii. 193-293, Edinburgh, 1872; 0. 
E. Lowrey, The Philosophy of Ralph Cudworih, New 
York, 1884; W. R, Scott, Introduction to Cudworth* a 
Treatise . . . , London, 1891 (contains a life and an 
apology); DNB, xii. 271-272; also the works cited xmder 
Cambripgk Platonists. 
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CULDEES. See Celtic Church in Britain 
AND Ireland, III., 2, § 4. 

CULM, BISHOPRIC OF: A bishopric in West 
Prussia, originalLy the southernmost in the terri- 
tory of the Teutonic Order. It was constituted in 
1243 by the legate of Innocent IV., Bishop William 
of Modena, and included the lands between the 
rivers Weichsel, Ossa, and Drewenz. The bishop’s 
seat was originally Culmsee (85 m. s. of Danzig) 
and is now Pelplin (50 m. farther north). The 
first bishop was the Dominican Heidenreich (1245- 
1263), who encouraged colonization and, strongly 
supported by the Teutonic Order, built many 
churches. The bishop was the temporal as well as 
the spiritual ruler, but excercised his judicial and 
legislative rights through an appointed sheriff, who 
was also the military leader in case of need. As in 
the three other Prussian bishoprics founded during 
the supremacy of the Teutonic Order, the bishops 
recognized a certain not strictly feudal suzerainty 
in its heads, whose decisions were either taken in 
consultation with them or accepted by them on 
promulgation. Annual visitations (known as 
synodi laicales) were held by the bishop or his dep- 
uties; diocesan synods are known to have been held 
in 1438 and 1481; and provincial synods met in 
1427 at Elbing and 1428 at Riga, under the metro- 
politan jurisdiction of which latter see Culm was 
placed by Alexander IV. in 1255. By the Peace of 
Thom in 1466 Culm, mth a part of Prussia, came 
under Polish rule, and the bishopric, henceforth a 
secular one, was to be subjected to the archbishop 
of Gnesen — ^though the last provision was not con- 
firmed by the pope, and it was only after the see of 
Riga had perished in the Reformation that Bishop 
Peter Kostka (1577) sought union with Gnesen. 
The Reformation had been presaged in the fifteenth 
century by considerable Hussite and Wyclifite 
activity; and in the sixteenth, in spite of secular 
repressive measures, the Protestants rapidly in- 
creased in numbers, and won religious liberty in 
Thom from King Sigismund in 1558. Most of the 
diocese came under Prussian mle at the first par- 
tition of Poland in 1772 (Thom not until the second 
in 1793), and the estates of the bishop, chapter, and 
monasteries were confiscated by the State, which 
undertook to pay over half the net annual revenues. 
The Protestant faith, which had been kept down 
under the Polish government, now spread once more 
under the Prussian crown, which has had posses- 
sion of the district except when (1807-15) it formed 
a part of the duchy of Warsaw. 

Bibliographt: Urhund&nbuch des Bistums Culm, ed. C. P. 

Woelky, Danzig, 1884-87; F. Schulz, Geschichte der Siadt 

uni des Kreiaee Kuhn, Danzig, 1876-77. 

CULVERWEL,KATHAKAEL: An English phil- 
osophical writer, belonging to the school known as 
the '' Cambridge Platonists ” (q.v.); b. about 1615; 
d. not later th^ 1651. He became a pensioner of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1633, B.A., 1636, 
and M.A., 1640, and was elected to a feEowship in 
1642. His chief work, the Discourse of the Light of 
NaturCy was published with several smaller treatises 
in 1652 (newed., Edinburgh, 1857), It seems to have 
been suggested by the De veritoie of his contempo- 


rary Lord Herbert of Cherbury (see Deism, I., § 1), 
with whose views on epistemology he coincides to 
a remarkable degree, though controverting his at- 
tack upon Christianity from the side of reason. 
For grandeur and harmony of conception, as well 
as for rare insight and the spiritual rapture which is 
almost the only trace of the Calvinism in which he 
was apparently brought up, the book is one of the 
most striking productions of the Cambridge school. 
Its main theme is the use of reason and the special 
nobility of its function in the search after tmth; 
a second part was projected, to deal with the con- 
ciliation of faith and reason, against the Socinians 
and other opponents of the Gospel of Christ. 

Bibliography: E. T. Campagnac, The Cambridge Plato- 
nista. Selections from the Writings of ... N. Culverwel, 
Oxford, 1901; J. Tulloch, Rational Theology ... in Eng- 
land in 17th Cent., ii. 410-426, Edinburgh, 1872; DNB, 
xii. 288-2S9. 

CUMBERLAiro PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
See Presbyterians. 

CUMMIAN (CUME^, CUMINE, CUIMINE): 
The name of several Irish monks, of whom the best 
known is Cuimine Ailbhe (“ Cummian the Fair ”), 
seventh abbot of Iona, 657-669. He wrote a life of 
St. Columba, which forms the basis of the third 
book of Adamnan’s life of Columba as well as of 
some chapters in the preceding books. Colgan and 
others think that he was also the author of a letter 
on the Easter controversy addressed in, 634 to 
Seghine, fifth abbot of Iona, while Lanigan and 
others think it impossible that an ardent advocate 
of the Roman Easter, lilce the author of this letter, 
can have been made abbot of Iona in the seventh 
century, and ascribe the letter to another of the 
same name. By whomever written, it is an able 
document; it shows familiarity with the Scriptures 
and the writings of the Fathers, quotes the decrees 
of councils, and displays mathematical powers of 
no mean order. The writer feels the insignificance 
of his land among the great nations of the world, 
and, referring to the stubbornness of his country- 
men, ironically exclaims; “ Rome is wrong; Jeru- 
salem is wrong; Antioch is wrong; all the world 
is wrong; only the Irish and Britons know what is 
right.’’ He had himself followed the old custom 
tin about 630, and changed only after careful and 
thorough study lasting a whole year. 

Certain writings known as the Ezcarpsits, the 
Pcenitentiale Remensej and the Capitula judiciorumy 
published by Wasserschleben and Schmitz in their 
works on the ancient penitential discipline, are 
traditionally ascribed to Cummian,” but nothing 
is known as to the identity of the author. The 
most probable date for the composition of the 
works is the first half of the eighth century. The 
Excarpsus circulated throughout the Frankish king- 
dom and in Italy, and was used in later penitential 
books as well as collections of canons before Gratian. 

Bibliography: The life of Columba is in ASM, i. 342-349, 
and in De Smedt and De Backer, Acta sanctorum Hiber- 
nice, pp. 845-870, Edinburgh, 18^; the letter in Ussher, 
Veterum epistolarum Hibemicarum sylloge, Dublin, 1632, 
Works, iv. 432-444, whence it is copied in MPL, Ixxxvii. 
969-978; for the other works named consult: F. W. H. 
Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen, 72, 460 sqq., Halle, 
1851; H, J. Schmitz, Busshilcher und Bussdisziplin, 602 
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sqq., Mainz, 1883. For life of Cummian consult: J. 
Colgan, Acta sanctorum Hibernia:, Louvain, 1645, 408-411; 
Lanigan, Eccl, Hist., ii. 395—402, 

CUMMINS, GEORGE DAVID : Bishop and one 
of the organizers of the Reformed Episcopal Church; 
b. near Smyrna, Kent County, Del., Dec. 11, 1822; 
d. at Lutherville, near Baltimore, June 26, 1876. 
He was graduated at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., 1841; served as a Methodist preacher for 
two years, but changed to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and was ordained deacon in 1845. He be- 
came assistant minister at Christ Church, Baltimore, 
1846; rector of Christ Church, Norfolk, Va., 1847; 
of St. James's, Richmond, 1863; of Trinity, Wash- 
ington, 1865; of St. Peter's, Baltimore, 1858; of 
Trinity, Chicago, 1863. In 1866 he was consecrated 
assistant bishop of Kentucky. He was a leader of 
the ‘‘Evangelical" or “Low-church" party of his 
communion, and favored a revision of the prayer- 
book. In 1873 he attended the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York and officiated at 
a joint communion service held there. For this 
act he was sharply criticized, and, as a result, a 
month later formally withdrew from the Episcopal 
Church, declaring that he could no longer counte- 
nance by his presence the ritualistic practises of 
certain churches of his diocese, that he had lost all 
hope of rectification of abuses by the Church, and 
that he must take his place where he could give 
open expression of Christian brotherhood without 
alienating those of his own household of faith. 
Conferences with others whose position or views 
wore similar to his own followed, and the result was 
the organization in Dec., 1873, of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church (q.v.), of which he became senior 
bishop. 

Bibliography: Mrs. G. D. Cummins, Memoir of G. D. 
Cummins, New York, 1878. 

CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. See Inscrip- 
tions, II. 

' CUNTBERT, cQ'rd"bar^': Bishop of Cologne; d. 
about 660. He was educated in the cathedral 
school of Treves and became archdeacon in that 
city. He received the bishopric of Cologne before 
626, probably by royal appointment. In 626 or 
627 he took part in the Synod of Clichy and in 
the Synod of Reims imder Sonnatius (627-630). 
After the retirement of Amulf of Metz (629 or 630) 
he became very influential in politics at the court of 
the Merovingian kings Clothaire II., Dagobert I., 
and especially Sigebert III. (632-656), who was not 
yet of age. He was active in spiritual and secular 
affairs, for instance, in the division of the public 
treasury (638), in founding monasteries like those 
of Cougnon, Stable, and Malmedy (642-650), in 
different donations and acquisitions of the Church 
of Cologne, also in the missionary activities among 
the Frisians. After the death of King Sigebert III. 
Cunibert seems to have retired to his bishopric, but 
in 660 he probably reassumed his political position 
under Elng Childeric II. He must have died soon 
afterward. Later he was honored as saint. 

(A. Hauck.) 

Birliographt: Rettberg, KD, i. 296, 536, xi- 8o2; Fried- 
nch, KD, ii. 295; Hauek. KD, i. 377-378. 
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CUNITZ, AUGUST EDUARD: Alsatian Protes- 
tant; b. at Sbrasburg Aug. 29, 1812; d. there June 
16, 1886. After completing his theological educa- 
tion in his native city, he visited Gottingen, Berlin, 
and Paris, and in 1837 entered the Protestant Sem- 
inary as privat-docent. In 1864 he became pro- 
fessor of New Testament exegesis, and eight years 
later was transferred to the newly established Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. His work was devoted for 
the most part to church history, and especially to 
the period of the Reformation. He collaborated 
with G. Baum and E. Reuss in editing the com- 
plete works of Calvin (59 vols., Brunswick, 18G3- 
1900), and wrote the historical commentary for the 
first ten volumes, which contain the Reformer's 
correspondence He also completed the edition of 
the Histoire ecclesiastique des eglises reformces au 
royaume de France^ begun by Baum and attributed 
to Beza (3 vols., Paris, 1883-89). From 1847 to 
1855 he and Reuss edited the Strasshurger Bet- 
trage zu den theologischen Wissemchaften. He also 
wrote De Nicolai decreto de electione pontiflcum 
Romanorum (Strasburg, 1837); Considerations his-- 
toriques sur le developpement du droit ecclesiastique 
protestant en France (1840); Historische Darstellung 
der Kirchenzucht unter den Protestanten (1843); 
Ueher die Amtsbefugnisse der Konsistorien in den 
protestantischen Kirchen Frankreichs (1847); and 
Fin katharisches Rituale (Jena, 1852). 

(A. ERICHSONf.) 

CUNIONGHAM, JOHN: Church of Scotland; 
b. at Paisley, Renfrewshire, May 9, 1819; d. at St, 
Andrews Sept. 1, 1893. He studied at Glasgow 
(1836-40), and Edinburgh (1840-46), was ordained 
in 1845 to the ministry of Crieff, Perthshire, and 
in 1886 was appointed princip^ of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrews. He was one of the first 
Scotch Presbyterians to introduce instrumental 
music into his church, and also manifested his 
liberal views in other ways. In 1886 he was chosen 
moderator of the general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. He wrote The Church History of Scot- 
land from the Commencement of the Christian Fra 
to the Present Century (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1869); 
The Quakers from their Origin till the Present Time 
(London, 1868); A New Theory of Knowing and 
Being Known, with Some Speculations on the Border- 
Land of Psychology and Physiology (Edinburgh, 
1874); Episcopacy, Presbytery, and Puritanism in 
Scotland, 1572 to 1660 A.D. (St. Giles' lectures; 
1881); and The Growth of the Church in its Organi- 
zation and InstUvKons (Croall lectures; London, 
1886). 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM: 1. Scotch theolo- 
gian; b. at Hamilton (10 m. s.e. of Glasgow), 
Lanarkshire, Oct. 2, 1805; d. in Edinburgh Dec. 14, 
1861. He studied at Edinburgh; was licensed in 
1828; settled as minister in Greenock in 1830; was 
translated to Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, 
in 1834; appointed professor in the New College 
in 1843, and princip^ in 1847. He threw himself 
with great energy into the strife in the Church of 
Scotland, which began to become earnest about the 
time of his settlement in Edinburgh. Both his 
ecclesiastical learning and his debating power Jound 
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a splendid field, as the strife advanced, in conflict 
with such learned men as Lord Medwyn and Sir 
William Hamilton. When appointed professor he 
was requested by the General Assembly to go to 
America and learn the methods of study pursued 
there, and this led to many warm friendsliipa. In 
theology Dr. Cunningham was a thorough Cal- 
vinist. His works (chiefly posthumous) were: 
Historical Theology (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1862); 
The Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation 
(1862); Discmsions on Church Principles (1863); 
Sermons from 1828 to 1860 (1872); Lectures on 
Subjects Connected with Natural Theology (London, 
1878). 

Bibliography: R. Rainy and J. Mackenzie, Life of TV*. 

Cunningham, Edinburgh, 1871; DNB, xii. 321-323. 

2. Church of England; b. at Edinburgh Dec. 
29, 1849. He studied at Edinburgh (M.A., 1870), 
and Gonville and Caius and Trinity Colleges, Cam- 
bridge (B.A., 1873), was ordered deacon in 1873, 
and ordained priest in 1874. He was curate of 
Horningsea, Cambridgeshire, 1873-74, a licensed 
preacher in the diocese of Chester 1875-79, and 
curate of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, 1879-93, 
as well as chaplain of Trinity College 1880-91. He 
was elected a fellow and lecturer of Trinity College 
in 1887, and vicar of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, 
and has also been rural dean of Cambridge since 
1894 and honorary canon of Ely and honorary fel- 
low of Gonville and Caius Colleges, Cambridge, since 
1896. He was likewise proctor of the diocese of 
Ely from 1891 to 1906, and Lady Margaret preacher 
to the University of Cambridge in 1905, while 
academically he has been Hulsean lecturer in 1885, 
professor of economic science in King’s College, 
London, 1891-97, and lecturer in economic history 
in Harvard University in 1899. In theology he was 
at first a Presbyterian, iDut became dissatisfied 
with that system both for ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical reasons, and is now a decided High-church- 
man. He has written The Epistle of St Barnabas 
(London, 1877); St, Austin and his Place in the 
History of Eyiglish Thought (1886); and The Gospel 
of Work (1902). 

CUNNINGHAM LECTURES: A lectureship on 
a foundation created by a bequest of £2,000 by 
Dr. W. Binny Webster to perpetuate the memory 
of the Rev William Cunningham (q.v.). They 
are delivered annually in Edinburgh, the appoint- 
ment to the lectureship is made for not less than 
two nor more than three years, the incumbent is by 
preference a professor or minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and each series must consist of not less 
than six lectures The first series was delivered in 
1864 by Robert A. Candlish on the subject The 
Fatherhood of God (London, 1866). The subjects 
thus far discussed have ail been concerned with 
Christian history and doctrine or with the Bible. 
A f\ill list of the lecturers and their subjects may be 
foimd in L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion, pp. 
566-567, New York, 1905. 

CURATE : A name applied primarily to a parish 
priest, as having the care (cure) of souls. In the 
strict canonical use of the term, it designates the 
holder of a benefiduTn curatum (see Benefice), 


who is thus directly charged with the cure of souls. 
Priests who are merely confessors are not properly 
designated as curati, since their function is limited 
to the administration of the sacrament of penance. 
On the other hand, the chaplains of institutions 
may be so called when they are bound to assist the 
parish priest in the discharge of his pastoral duties. 
In modern English usage (though the strict ancient 
meaning occurs in the rubrics of the prayer-book) 
the name curate is commonly applied to unbene- 
ficed clergy who assist the rector or vicar of a parish; 
“ perpetual curate,” however, was until recently 
the legal title of a priest who had sole charge of 
a district not organized as a regular parish (see 
CHAPL.VIN). (E. FrIEDBEBG.) 

CURCI, CARLO MARIA: Italian Jesuit; b. at 
Naples Sept. 4, 1809; d. at Careggi (3 m. n. of 
Florence) June 9, 1891. He was educated at 
Naples and Rome among the Jesuits, and entered 
the order Sept. 14, 1826. In its defense he wrote his 
Fatti ed argomenti (Naples, 1845), directed against 
the attacks of the Prohgomeni of Vincenzo Gioberti, 
and in 1850 he founded at Naples and edited for 
three years the Civiltd Cattolica, a religious and 
political review, which soon became the organ of the 
Jesuits and the Vatican. In 1870 he defended the 
temporal power of the pope, but in the preface to 
his Lezione essegetiche e morali sopra i quattro 
Evangeli (6 vols., Florence, 1874-76) he urged the 
pope to become reconciled with the kingdom of 
It^y. Emphasizing the same idea in a letter 
addressed to Pius IX. and in his book II moderno 
dissidio tra la chiesa e V Italia (1877), he was ex- 
pelled from his order and was not readmitted until a 
few days before his death. In 1879 he submitted 
a general declaration of obedience to the Church, 
but in 1881 he again advocated his former views in 
his La nuova Italia ed i vecd zelanti (1881). This 
work, as well as the still bolder II Vaticano regio, 
iarlo superstite della chiesa cattolica (1883), was put 
upon the Index, and the author was suspended from 
aU ecclesiastical functions; but after the publica- 
tion of his Lo Scandalo del vaticano regio (1884) he 
was forced to recant. His chief works, in addition 
to those already mentioned, are as follows: La ques- 
iione romana nelVassemhlea francese (Paris, 1849); 
La demagogia italiana ed il papa-re (Naples, 1849); 
La natura e la grazia (2 vols., Rome, 1865); II 
Libra di Tobia esposto in lezioni (1877); II Nuovo 
Testamento volgarizzato ed esposto in note essegetiche 
e morali (3 vols., Naples, 1879-80); II SaUerio 
volgarizzato dalVEhreo ed esposto in note essegetiche 
€ morali (Turin, 1883); and Di un sodalismo cris^ 
tiano nella questione operaia e nel conserto selvaggio 
degli moderni stati civili (Rome, 1886). 

Biblioqhaphy: The first portion of his Memorie, extending 

to 1849, was published at Florence in 1891; P. H. Rausch, 

D&r Index der verhotenen Bucher, pp. ii., 858, 862, 1137, 

1166, Bonn, 1885. 

CURETON, WILLIAM: Semitic scholar; b, at 
Westbury (11 m. w. of Shrewsbury), Shropshire, 
1808; d. in London Jime 17, 1864. He studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., 1831; M.A., 1833; 
B.D. and D.D., 1858; D.D., hon., Halle); was 
curate of Oddington, Oxfordshire, chaplain of 
Christ Church, chaplain in ordinary to the queen 
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(1847), canon of Westminster and rector of St. 
Margaret's (1849). He was sublibrarian at the 
Bodleian Library from 1834 to 1837, when he be- 
came assistant keeper of manuscripts at the British 
Museum. Up to this time he had devoted himself 
particularly to Arabic, but the receipt of many new 
Syriac manuscripts from the monastery of St. Mary 
Deipara, not far from Cairo, turned his attention to 
Syriac. In the collection he discovered certain 
copies of the letters of Ignatius, and published 
The Ancient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. 
Ignatius to St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the 
Romans, with extracts from the epistles collected 
from various writers (text, transL, and notes, 
London, 1845), maintaining that here was the 
original and genuine text; this view being attacked 
(see Ignatius of Antioch), he published Utndt- 
cice Ignatianm (184G); and, in 1849, the Corpus 
Ignatianum, a complete collection of the Ignatian 
Epistles in Syriac, Greek, and Latin. Another dis- 
covery, and that by which his name is best known, 
was that of the “ Curetonian Gospels,” a fragmen- 
tary Syriac version, unlike the Peshito, and, in 
Cureton's opinion, representing the original of 
Matthew more closely, published (text and transl.) 
in The Remains of a very Ancient Recension of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac hitherto unknown in Europe 
(1858). Other Syriac works were: The Festal Let- 
ters of Athanasius (1848; Eng. transl., by Heniy 
Burgess, in Pusey's Library of the Fathers, 1854); 
The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John, 
Bishop of Ephesus (1853; transl. by Payne Smith, 

1860) ; Spicilegium Syriacum, containing Remains 
of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrose, and Mara bar Sera- 
pion (text, transl., and notes, 1855); Eusebius's 
History of the Martyrs in Palestine (text and transl., 

1861) . He also published Fragments of the Iliad 
from a Syriac Palimpsest (1851). Ancient Syriac 
Documents relative to the Earliest Establishment of 
Christianity in Edessa and the Neighboring Coun- 
tries appeared posthumously, edited by W. Wright 
(1864). In Arabic he published the text of Shah- 
rastani's “ Mohammedan Sects ” (2 vols., London, 
1842-46); the commentary on Lamentations of 
Tanchum ben Joseph of Jerusalem (1843); the 
Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites by al-Nasafi 
(1843); and the catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in 
the British Museum (1846). 

CURETJS, cu-r6'us, JOACHIM: German theo- 
logian of the Reformation period, whose original 
name was Scheer; b. at Freystadt (45 m. n.w. of 
Liegnitz), Silesia, Oct. 23, 1532; d. at Glogau (35 
m. w.n.w. of Liegnitz) Jan. 21, 1573. From 1550 
to 1554 he was at the University of Wittenberg, 
where he came at once under Melanchthon's influ- 
ence. Returning to his native town to teach in the 
school, he worked there for a while in the spirit of 
Melanchthon to make his pupils love the Scriptures 
as well as their lessons. Meantime he began to 
study medicine, and spent two years (1657-59) at 
Padua and at Bologna, where he became a doctor 
of medicine- The rest of his life was spent as town 
physician at Glogau- He made his name known 
as a medical writer in 1667 by his treatise De sensu et 
sensibilibtes, and as a historian in 1571 by his Gentis 


I Silesim annales. Vdgelin published his Formulce 
I precum e lectionibus dominicalihus in the year of his 
death; it is interesting especially for the view of the 
Lord's Supper expressed in his Eucharistic prayer. 
Of greater consequence was the Exegesis perspicua 
et ferme integra de Sacra Coena, which he had writ- 
ten against Heshusen in 1562 and circulated anony- 
mously in manuscript. The year after his death, 
however, Vogelin published it, pretending that it 
came from Geneva, and circulated the edition 
cautiously in Wittenberg, and especially at Heidel- 
berg and in France. Its distinction between 
Luther's real teaching and the expressions which 
had fallen from him in the heat of controversy, its 
appeal to the martyrdoms of the Calvinists as tes- 
timonies to the “ celestial verity '' for which they 
had died, and its opposition to ubiquity, manducatio 
oralis, and reception by the unbelieving, stirred up 
much feeling and brought down heavy penalties 
and ultimate exile upon Vogelin. 

(G. Kawerau.) 

Bibliography: The early Vita was by J. Ferinarius, Lieg- 
iiitz, 1601, reproduced in 0. F. Heusinger, Commenfatio 
de J, Cureo, Marburg, 1853, and M. Adami, Vitoi Ger- 
manorum medicorum^ pp. 197-216, Heidelberg, 1620. 
Considt H. Heppe, Geschichte dea deidschen Protestantia- 
mitSf i. 159 sqq,, 438 sqq., Marburg, 1852. 

CURIA 

The Cardinals (§1). 

Officials of State (§ 2). 

Judiciary and Administration (§ 3). 

Congregations (§ 4). 

Diplomatic Agents and Solicitors (§ 5). 

Curia is a comprehensive term used in the phrase 
Curia Romana, the Court of Rome,'' for the entire 
system of officials of various kinds and degrees 
who compose the administration of the pope. He 
may be regarded in various lights — as bishop of 
Rome; as metropolitan of a province comprising 
eight dioceses; as primate of the Roman West; 
or, according to Roman Catholic teaching, as the 
successor of Peter, prince of the apostles, and 
centeipoint of all Christendom. Until recently he 
was also the temporal ruler of the States of the 
Church (see Papal States), and the Curia included 
a number of secular officials whose duties related 
to this aspect of their chief's position. 

Originally, just as an ordinary metropolitan has 
no subordinate officials as such, but makes use of 
those attached to his own see, the pope's assistants 
in not only his metropolitan, but also his primatial 
action, were the presbyters who gathered about him 
as bishop of Rome. The bishop of Rome had no 
special church, or, in the modem phrase, no cathe- 
dral; in the oldest period known the city was 
divided into districts, each with its own principal 
church. In charge of each of these tituli was a 
priest who represented the bishop, and who, as 
placed over such an important church, bore very 
early the name incardinatus, cardi- 
I. The Car- nalis. The meetings of this preshy- 
dinals. terium were known either as synods or 
as consistories, and in them all im- 
portant affairs relating to the administration not 
only of the local church, but of the primacy, were 
considered. According to the Pontifical of Dama- 
sus (d. 384) the city had been divided by Pope 
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Marcellus (308) into tT\^enty-five '' titles and 
from the first the deacons who had charge of the 
seven charitable districts, said to have been laid 
out by Clement I. , were associated with them as 
cardinals. Under Pope Stephen HI. (IV.) (d. 771) 
the suburban bishops were added to the number, 
which, however, varied much at different periods. 
In the twelfth century it seldom rose above thirty; 
in the thirteenth it went as low as seven; the 
Council of Basel (1431-49) fixed it at twenty-four; 
in 1516 there were only thirteen cardinals; under 
Pius IV. (d. 1559) once as many as seventy-six. 
Sixtus V. (1586-90) finally settled the number at 
seventy, corresponding to the elders of Israel chosen 
by Moses. These were to include the six '' subur- 
bicarian bishops ” (of Ostia, Porto, Frascati, Sabina, 
Palestrina, and Albano), filfty cardinal priests, and 
fourteen cardinal deacons. All the seventy places 
are, however, rarely filled at any one time. 

According to the present law, a cardinal is “ crea- 
ted ” by the pope, his eligibility depending on the 
same conditions as in the case of a bishop, with a 
special provision against the nomination of a per- 
son of illegitimate birth, even though subsequently 
legitimated. He must have been for a year at least 
in minor orders, and have no children or grand- 
children, even by a previous lawful marriage, nor 
must he have any near relation (in the first or 
second degree of the canonical computation) among 
the existing cardinals. AU nations are supposed 
to be considered in making the selections, but in 
modem times Italians have always been in a large 
majority. Until comparatively recent years cer- 
tain European sovereigns had a prescriptive right 
to suggest the creation of one cardinal each to 
represent their interests at the capital of Christen- 
dom; these were known as crown cardinals. The 
creation takes place originally in a secret consistory, 
and is then proclaimed in a public one. Sometimes 
a cardinal may be created and his name not pub- 
lished for some time, but reserved in petto, as the 
phrase is. 

The cardinals take rank immediately after the 
pope, of whom they are the electors. Though in 
theory any one otherwise eligible, even a layman, 
may be chosen, Urban VI. (1378) was the last pope 
who was not a cardinal. They have as insignia the 
broad red hat with pendent tassels, conferred by 
Innocent IV. in 1246, the red robe (by Paul IV., 
1464), and the title of Eminence " (Urban VIII., 
1630). They have the privilege of a quasiepiscopal 
jurisdiction within their own titles,’' may wear 
pontifical vestments there, and, if they are at least 
priests, may confer the tonsure and minor orders 
on their subordinates and members of their house- 
hold. The senior cardinal bishop is dean of the 
sacred college. During a vacancy of the papacy 
they attend to necessary administrative details, 
and proceed as soon as possible to the election of a 
new pope (see Pope). The cardinal camerlingo 
(answering to the archdeacon in the historical 
development of Western dioceses) early received 
charge of the general internal administration under 
the pope. He was assisted by the vice-camerlingo 
or govematore for criminal jurisdiction, the auditor 
camera! for civil jurisdiction, and the tesariere for 


the custody of property. The cardinal vicar (anal- 
ogous to the archpresbyter in the early chapters) 
attended to the local episcopal functions of an 
ordinary diocesan bishop. For the special adminis- 
tration of the “ power of the keys,” the pope has, 
like other bishops, a member of what may be called 
his chapter, the cardinal penitentiary. 

Down to 1815 the States of the Church were 
regarded as, what indeed they were originally, 
simply estates held by the pope as a landowner, 
and as such he administered the patrimoniwn Petri, 
in so far as the nobility did not interfere or the 
people of Rome preserve their ancient independence. 
When the outlying provinces known as legations 
were acquired, they preserved in large 

2 . OjEcials measure their former constitutions, 
of State, the pope merely sending a legate to 

assume the chief government and 
transmit the revenues to Rome. As long as this 
patrimonial ” system prevailed the cardinal 
camerlingo had great influence and was practically 
minister of the interior and head of the department 
of finance (the camera apostolica). Toward the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the popes became 
more and more normal secular sovereigns of this 
territory, a minister who should represent the 
monarchical principle developed by degrees — called 
at first the cardinal-nephew, or, when this desig- 
nation was inappropriate, cardinal-patron, now car- 
dinal secretary of state. He gradually absorbed 
a good many of the functions of the cardinal camer- 
lingo, took command of the legate governors and 
of the papal troops, and also fulfilled the functions 
of a minister of foreign affairs, not only in purely 
secular, but in ecclesiastical matters. When, after 
1815, modem ideas began to be applied to the 
organization of the States of the Church, the busi- 
ness of this office increased so much that in 1833 
it was divided, the former secretary of state con- 
fining himself mainly to foreign affairs, and another 
secretary of state for internal affairs being created, 
though subordinate to the original official. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century legal 
questions were dealt with by the Rota, the highest 
court of the States of the Church; questions of 
government by the college of cardinals 

3 . Judiciary assembled in consistory; questions of 

and conscience by the cardinal peniten- 
Adminis- tiary and the office known as Pceai- 
tration. tentiaria under him; while the pope 
had an office called Signature, with 
certain advisory assessors (referendarii) for matters 
requiring his personal signature. The last was 
divided, according to the two classes of papal action 
—spiritual administration and justice — ^into the 
Signatura graiioe and justitix, which became later 
two distinct bodies. For the keeping of an accurate 
record and checking financial abuses, the chancery 
(^CanceUaria apostolica) was organized out of the 
earlier body of notaries; and the Dataria grew up 
for the purpose of countersigning and registering the 
vast mass of grants of benefices, etc. These, with 
the secretariate of briefs, which originally served 
mainly for the pope’s private correspondence, con- 
stituted the system at the time of the Council of 
Trent. Those of them which now exist as active 
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institutions of the Curia are the College of Cardinals, 
the Pceniteniiaria, the Daiaria^ the secretariate of 
briefs, and the chancery. 

Their position has, however, been altered to a 
considerable extent by the erection of a numbi'i* of 
permanent committees of cardinals for definite 
branches of business. All these “ con- 
4 . Congre- gregations,” besides the cardinals 
gations. strictly composing them (of whom the 
head is called the prefect), have a 
number of expert subordinates who have a voice, 
though not a vote, in their meetings, and really do 
the detailed work. These are usually called con- 
suitors, sometimes qualificators, relators, etc. The 
Congregation of the Inquisition, of which the pope 
himself is prefect, is the oldest congregation, founded 
in 1542 in consequence of the Reformation, for the 
repression of all sorts of heresy. It was reenforced 
by the Congregation of the Index under Paul V., to 
supervise the publication of books (see Censor- 
ship AND Prohibition of Books). On the proc- 
lamation of the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
1564, Pius IV. established the Congregation of the 
Council for the enforcement of these decisions; and 
Sixtus V. in 1587 gave it the express right to decide 
questions (not of a dogmatic nature) which might 
arise in regard to their interpretation. At the 
same time he erected three more, the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars , for the oversight of bishops 
and monastic orders in general and in their mutual 
relations; the Congregation of Rites, for the super- 
vision of public worship in all its details, canoniza- 
tion, etc.; and the Congregation of the Consistory, 
for the preparation of business to come before the 
whole body of cardinals. In 1622 was added the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, for the central- 
izing of missionary work among both the heathen 
and non-Catholics, and for the government of the 
Church in non-Catholic countries. In 1026 orig- 
inated the Congregation of Ecclesiastical Immuni- 
ties, for the protection of the rights of the Church 
in relation to the State; after 1815 a large part of 
its business was transferred to the Congregation on 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. In 1669 was 
erected the Congregation of Indulgences and Relics; 
and others have since been founded, sometimes for 
a temporary purpose. In most current business 
these various bodies are competent to decide inde- 
pendently, in accordance with their faculties and 
their traditional practise; only the most important 
affairs come before the pope personally. 

The requirement that every petitioner shall ap- 
pear either in person or by proxy before the body 
with which he has business has led to the gradual 
evolution of a vast system of petty diplomacy, in 
which personal influence and ex- 
5 . Diplo- perience count for much. For many 
matic centuries each diocese had its agents 
Agents and accredited to the Curia, the same one 
Solicitors* frequently representing several bishops. 

They attended not only to the matters 
brought up by the bishop himself, but also to all 
that came through him, such as requests for dis- 
pensations. The minor details were left in the 
hands of a subordinate official called spedizionere. 
The diminutionin the volume of business after 1808, 


and the establishment of embassies of a modern 
type in Rome, through which many bishops found 
themselves for the time obliged to treat with the 
Holy See, led by degrees to the effacement of the 
distinction betw'een the agent and the spedizionere ; 
and the official w^ho discharges both functions, now 
that the bishops treat once more directly with the 
pope, is commonly known as a solicitor of pontif- 
ical briefs. See Consistory; Papal States; and 
Pope, Papacy. (J. F. yon Schulte.) 

Bibliography: The "best single Yoliime is P. Hinschius, 
Kirchenrecht der Katholiken in Deutschland, vol. ii., 
Berlin, 1871— 7S, to be supplemented by reference to F. 
H. Vering, Lehrbuch des katJiolischen . . . Kirchenrechts, 
Freiburg, 1876. Consult also: J. H. Bangen, Die ri>- 
mische Curie, Munster, 1854; F. Grimaldi, Lea Congrega- 
tiona roTnainea, Sienna, 1890; L. Lector, Le Conclave, Paris, 
1894; idem, UElection papale, ib. 1896; A. Pieper, Zur 
Entstehungageachichte atandigen Nuntiaturen, Frei- 

burg, 1894; P. A- Baart, The Rornan Court, New York, 
1895 (useful); A. R. Penmngton, Papal Conclaves, Lon- 
don, 1897; W. Humphrey, Urha et orhis: the Pope as 
Biahop and a$ Pontiff, ib. 1899 (“the purpose ... is to 
set forth the Papacy in action ”); P. M. Baumgarten, Der 
Papal, die Regierung und die Vervxdtung der heiligen 
Kirche in Rom, Munich [1904]; D. Sladen, The Secrete of 
the Vatican, London, 1907; N. Helling, Procedure at the 
Roman Curia, ib. 1907; and the annual semiofficial pub- 
lication, Gerarchia cattolica. 

CURIONE, cu-ri"o-n4', CELIO SECONDO: Ital- 
ian Reformer; b. at Ciri5 (13 m. n.w. of Turin) 
May 1, 1503; d. at Basel Nov. 24, 1569. Early 
left an orphan, relatives had him carefully educated, 
especially in the classics. A monk of the Augus- 
tinian monastery at Turin provided him with 
Luther's writings, and these and Melanchthon's 
Loci theologici led him into freer paths. With two 
like-minded friends he undertook to cross the Alps 
to meet Erasmus and the Germans, but the bishop 
of Aosta obstructed their way and sent Curione to 
the monastery of San Benigno. At a festival at 
which rehos were usually shown he put a Bible into 
the shrine with the superscription: This is the ark 
of salvation.” When it was discovered he saved 
himself by flight. In 1530 he was teacher in Milan, 
then at Casale, where he became intimately asso- 
ciated with Fulvio Pellegrini, called Morato, the 
father of Olimpia Morata (q.v.), famous in the 
history of the Italian Reformation. He went to 
Pavia, where he spent some years at the university 
teaching grammar and rhetoric. Being obliged to 
leave in 1538 by the Inquisition, he went to Venice, 
where he felt in a safe haven of rest.” At the 
instance of Morato he was called to Ferrara, and 
afterward removed to Lucca in 1541, The follow- 
ing year became decisive for Curione and many 
other friends of the Reformation in the Italian 
peninsula. On the same day (June 10 , 1542) on 
which he dated the preface to a work, De liberis 
pie christiaTiegue edTJLcandis, he wrote to Morato that 
he was no longer safe. In July the bull Licet ab 
initio was published, which inaugurated a general 
persecution, and in August men like Bernardino 
Ochino and Peter Martyr Vermi^i (qq.v.) had 
already taken to flight. Curione escaped when the 
bailiffs stood before his door, left his family, and 
crossed the Alps. After serving a long time as 
private tutor, he was appointed professor at Basel 
in 1547* In the mean time he composed his best- 
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known work, Pasquillus ecstaii(ms (Basel, c. 1544; 
enlarged ed,, Geneva, 1544), a severe satire on the 
utterances of papacy in form of a dialogue between 
Pasquino and Marferio. He followed eagerly the 
reformatory movement in his native country, 
translated the Consider aziones of Juan de Valdes 
(Basel, 1550), and composed a work on doctrines, 
Christiance religionis institutio (1540). In secret 
he corresponded with the representatives of a 
radical Protestantism among the Italians, and in 
1550 he took part in the so-called “ council ” of the 
Anabaptists in Venice, though he nowhere stated 
or defended the views expressed there. In his 
work De amplitudine regni Dei (1554) he deviated 
from rigid Calvinism in the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, but in 1559 he asserted his undeviating ortho- 
doxy in a public confession of faith. 

K. Beneath. 

Bibliogeaphy: The main, source is the Oratio 'panegyrica 
by J. N. Stupanus, Basel, 1570; his Epistolarum seleo 
tarum lihri duo, together with the Opera of Olimpia Morata, 
were published, Basel, 1670. The best modem treat- 
ment is by C. Schmidt, in ZHT, 1860, pp. 671-634. Con- 
sult also J. Bonnet, La Famille de Curione, Basel, 1878. 

CURRIER, CBLARXES WARRER : Roman Cath- 
olic; b, at St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, Mar. 
22, 1857. He studied at the Redemptorist College, 
Roermond, Holland (1871-74), and the Redemp- 
torist College, Wittem, Holland (1874-80). He 
was a foreign missionary m Surinam, Dutch Guiana, 

1880- 81, and a missionary in the United States 

1881- 92 and 1897-1900, holding various parishes 
in the interval. From 1900 to 1905 he was rector 
of St. Mary's, Washington, D. C., and in 1905-06 
was connected with the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, Washington. He has written Carmel in 
America (Baltimore, 1890); History of ReligiouB 
Orders (New York, 1894); Dimitrios and Irene, or 
The Conquest of Constantinople (1894); Church and 
Saints (NewYork, 1897); TheRoseofAlhama(,lS^S); 
Mission Memories (Baltimore, 1898); The Divinity 
of Christ (1898); and The Mass (1899). 

CURTIS, EDWARD LEWIS; Presbyterian; b. 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 13, 1853. He studied at 
Yale College (B.A., 1874) and Union Theological 
Se min ary (1879), and spent two years in Germany, 
chiefly at Berlin; was instructor of Old Testament 
literature in McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, 1881-84, professor of the same, 1884-91, 
when he went to Yale Divinity School in the same 
capacity. 

CURTIS, WILLIAM ALEXANDER: Church of 
Scotland; b. at Thurso (66 m. n. of Elgin), Caith- 
nesshire, Scotland, Mar. 17, 1876. He studied in 
Edinburgh (M.A., 1897; B.D., 1901), and in Heidel- 
berg, Leipsic, and Oxford in 1901-03. Since the 
latter year he has been professor of systematic theol- 
ogy at the University of Aberdeen. In 1903 he be- 
came a member of the Church of Scotland and 
General Assembly's committee on the education of 
ministers and on probationers, and in 1906 was 
made a member of the same body's committee on 
the Formula of Subscription to the Confession of 
Faith. In theology he is an Evangelical Protestant 
of liberal sympathies, and has written Religion, 
Yesterday f Tchday^ To-morrow (Edinburgh, 1903). 


CURTISS, SAMUEL IVES: Congregationalist; 
b. at Union, Conn., Feb. 5, 1844; d. in London, 
Eng., Sept. 22, 1904. He was graduated at Am- 
herst CoUege 1867, and at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, 1870. The years 1872-78 he 
spent in Germany, studying at Bonn and Leipsic 
and serving as pastor of the American Chapel in 
Leipsic, 1874r-78. In 1878 he became professor of 
Biblical literature in Chicago (Congregational) Theo- 
logical Seminary, and in 1879 became professor of 
Old Testament literature and interpretation. He 
translated several works from the German and 
wrote The Levitical Priests (Edinburgh, 1877); 
Ingersoll and Moses (Chicago, 1879); Franz De- 
litzsch : a Memorial Tribute (Edinburgh, 1891); 
and Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (New York, 
1902). 

CURTHTS (KORTE, EORTHEIM, KORTMARN), 
VALERTIR: Reformer in Rostock and Ltibeck; 
b. at Lebus (5 m. n. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder) 
Jan. 6, 1493; d. at Ltibeck Nov. 27, 1567. He 
studied first at Liibeck, matriculated in theology 
at Rostock, 1512, and soon entered the Minorite 
monastery of St. Catherine, where he became reader. 
Won for the Reformation through Joachim Sltiter, 
he became minister at the Church of the Holy Spirit 
in 1528, and in 1531 at St. Mary's. In opposition 
to Sluter, he favored the retention of some Latin 
hymns. On account of his opposition to the 
people's party led by Dr. Johann Oldendorp, he 
was obliged to leave Rostock in 1534. Where he 
went first is uncertain, but for many years, first as 
deacon, after 1546 (?) as chief pastor, he was sta- 
tioned at St. Peter's in Ltibeck, then the center of 
orthodox Lutherdom in North Germany. He was 
city superintendent there from 1564 until his 
death. 

Curtius took a prominent place in the confes- 
sional contentions after Luther's death. While still 
officiating as pastor he interpellated Melanchthon 
concerning the Liber Augustanus (Melanchthon's 
answer of July 21, 1548, in CR, vii. 75 sqq.); he par- 
ticipated in the conference of the Ltibeck ministry 
against Lorenz MSrsken; in 1561 he charged Me- 
ianchthon with novelty in doctrine (answer, CR, vii. 
756 sqq.); in 1553 he signed the Sententia of the 
ministry against (jeorg Major in favor of Flacius; in 
1554 ae the first act of his superintendency he 
expelled the Belgic-Frenoh Calvinists tmder John 
a Lasko, whom Mary Tudor had driven from 
London. 

Curtius led the ministry in the Osiandrian and 
Ciypto-Calvinistic controversies, and often was its 
representative in conventions and disputations, as 
at Kosswig and Wittenberg (1667), M6lln (1558), 
Brunswick (Feb., 1561), and Ltineburg (July, 1561). 
He was the author of the short but important 
Formula consensus de doctrina evangelii et admini- 
stratione sacramentorum (the so-called Liibeck For- 
mula of Feb., 1560, considered authoritative till 
1686; in C. H. Starcke, I/ubeckische Kirchen-Historie, 
pp. 196—197, Hamburg, 1724), and the comprehen- 
sive Protestatio contra synodum Tridentinam (in 
Starcke, pp. 208—243), occasioned by the pope's in- 
vitation of Labeek to the council, Apr. 22, 1561; 
it attempts to prove the council unlawful on 
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seven grounds: (1) because called by the pope 
and not by the emperor; (2) because the pope, 
rejected by the Lutherans as their enemy, could 
not be their judge; (3) because it should be held in 
Germany; (4) because the pope is himself a party 
to the case; (5) because the laity is excluded; (6) 
because the object is to crush the Evangelicals, not 
to find truth; (7) because its norm is papal laws, 
not the Bible. Curtius's entire library was des- 
troyed by fire and some of his writings may have 
perished at that time. 

(Ferdinand Cohrs.) 

Bibliography: G. J, Planck, Eniatehung . , . unaerea pro- 

teatantiachen Lehrbegriffa, vi. 57 sqq., 285 sqq., Leipsic, 

1800; H. Heppe, Geachxchte dea deutachen Proteatantiamm, 

i. 123 sqq., Marburg, 1862. 

CUSA, mCHOLAS OF (NIKOLAUS CRYFTZ or 
KREBS; Nicolaus Cusanus): Bom at Cues on the 
Moselle (25 m. n.e. of Treves) 1401; d. at Todi (24 
m. s. of Perugia) Aug. 11, 1464. He was the son of 
a sailor and attended the school of the Brethren of 
the Common Life at Deventer. Then he studied law 
at Padua, as well as Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, 
mathematics, and astronomy. Having been or- 
dained, he was sent in 1432 as representative of the 
archbishop-elect Uhic of Treves to 
Life. the Council of Basel. As the pope had 
not confirmed the election of Ulric, 
and Nicholas had to represent the claims of his 
superior, he naturally joined the antipapal party; 
but when a disruption of the council took place, he 
sided in 1437 with the minority which upheld the 
papal claims. His new associates soon entrusted 
him with important diplomatic missions, including 
one to Constantinople, whence he accompanied the 
Greek emperor to take part in the negotiations for 
reunion at Florence. After a short rest in his 
native land, where he finished the important work 
De docta ignorantia^ he entered the service of the 
pope as legate and devoted his energy especially 
to opposing the position of the council. His work 
was recognized in 1449 by his nomination as car- 
dinal. In 1450 he was made archbishop of Brixen, 
and sent to Germany with extraordinary authority 
as visitor of the whole German Church. He traveled 
through Germany, held synods everywhere, recon- 
structed and reformed with great energy. He 
was less successful in his own diocese. Archduke 
Sigmund of the Tyrol was ill disposed toward him 
from the beginning, and was still further alienated 
when he claimed for his bishopric feudal supremacy 
over the Tyrol. When Nicholas attempted to reform 
the monasteries Sigmund protected the disobedient 
nuns and monks. At Easter, 1460, the duke im- 
prisoned him. Upon his release he went to Rome, 
and returned no more to Germany. For the rest of 
his life he was constantly occupied in literary or 
political matters- His property and library he 
left to the hospital founded by him at Cues, where 
various relics of him, including manuscripts, are 
still to be seen. 

Nicholas of Cusa may be regarded either as a 
scholar or as a churchman. Strongly influenced by 
the humanist movement, he stood opposed to 
scholastic theology, not to Christian dogma, which 
with its rich pMlosophical content serves him as 


both the basis and the outcome of his original specu- 
lations, resting upon Neoplatonic ideas and deriving 
a little from Augustine and Dionysius the Areop- 
agite. God is the endless unity, the absolute super- 
lative, at once the greatest and the least; the world, 
on the other hand, is the realm of the comparative, 
the greater and the lesser. The world 
Phi- is the ens under the form of contra- 
losophy. dictions; God is the identity of all con- 
tradictions, possibility and actuality 
at the same time. As absolute activity, will, and 
knowledge he is the triune God. He is absolutely 
transcendent; we know of him only that he is un- 
knowable (hence the titles of some of Nicholas's 
works, De docta ignorantia, Idiota, etc.). Thus 
philosophy ends in mysticism. On the way of 
faith through knowledge to vision we become 
sons of God." What is new in his philosophy is 
mainly the mood in which it is written, one of 
optimism rejoicing in the world, thirst for and joy in 
knowledge, which turns as much to the works of the 
ancients as to nature. Though it is not carried out 
to its logical conclusions, his system contains rich 
germs of future development. Giordano Bruno 
called him divino " and appealed to him as his 
forerunner. Modern scholars have pointed out his 
affinity with Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, and 
assigned a place to him as a leading representative 
of Renaissance philosophy, at the point where the 
modem development begins. He was also a mathe- 
matician and astronomer of some importance. At 
Basel he proposed the correction of the Julian cal- 
endar. His conception of the universe is not the 
Ptolemaic: the planets, even the earth, move 
each in its own sphere without a common local 
center. 

In regard to the constitution of the Church, in 
the work dedicated to the Council of Basel, De 
concordantia catholica, he still advocates a moderate 
conciliarism. He made little use of dangerous 
historical discoveries, like the spuriousness of the 
Donation of Constantine; he is far removed from 
the “ destructive radicalism " of Marsilius of Padua. 
Since he regarded papacy as a necessary and divine 
institution, and was an enthusiastic believer in the 
unity and infallibility of the Church, in his struggle 
against the pope his hands, Mke those of similar 
thinkers at the time, were tied. Thus, e.g., ho says 
that the pope can neither dissolve nor prorogue the 
council, but that the council must conduct itself 
toward him without passion, and with the greatest 
meekness." The unity of his character lies in the 
practical domain. From beginning to end he was a 
reformer, as the word was then understood. His 
moral ideal, the imitation of Christ, 
Church- was the catchword of the time. That 
manship. he was nevertheless a good medieval 
Catholic may be seen from the fact 
that he could not conceive of the reform of the 
Church without restoring the full power of the 
hierarchy. But he tried also to reform the papal 
court by a strict supervision of morals. What he 
did in Germany toward awakening religious feeling, 
promoting the moral education of the people, 
raising the standard of learning and fidelity to duty 
among the clergy, has already been referred to. 
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In the reform of the monasteries, Busch, Van Hejlo, 
and others were fellow workers of his. It is char- 
acteristic of the time and significant of the final out- 
come of these reforming efforts that the Wilsnack 
pilgrimage soon after obtained papal sanction. 
Although his real life-work had, therefore, no lasting 
success, and there is no justification for setting him 
up as a true Catholic reformer against the 
“ revolution ** of the next century, no one will deny 
to his character the respect which belongs to his 
strenuous and unflagging labors for what he be- 
lieved to be the right. R. Schmid. 

Bibliogeaphy: There are two principal editions of the 
Opera of Cnsanus, one by Faber Stapulensis, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1514, the other by Petri, 3 vols., Basel, 1565. On 
his life consult: F. A. Scharplf, Der Cardinal . . . Nico- 
laus von Cusa, vol. i., Mainz, 1843; J. M. Diix, Der deutsche 
Cardinal Nicola^is von CtLsa, 2 vols., Regensburg, 1847— 
1848. For his philosophy consult: F. A. Scharpff, Nico- 
laus von Cusa als Reforinator in Kirche, Reich und Philoso- 
phic^ Tubingen, 1871; R. Falckenberg, Grundzitge der 
Philosophic dea Nicolaus Cusanus, Breslau, 1880; M. 
Glossner, Nikolaus von Cusa und M. Nisolius als Vor- 
Idufer derneueren Philoaophie, MClnster, 1891; O. KSstner, 
Der Begriff der Entwicklung bei Nikolaus von Kues, Bern, 
1896. On other phases of his activity consult: T. Stumpf, 
Die politischen Ideen des Nikolaus von Cues, Cologne, 
1865; J. tJebinger, Die Ootteslehre des Nikolaus Cusanus, 
Paderbom, 1888; Pastor, Popes, i., passim. 

CIJSH, CTTsh, CUSHITES: A tribal and place 
name appearing frequently in the Old Testament, 
in the versions generally rendered “ Ethiopia,’' and 
until recently supposed always to refer to a region 
south of Egypt. Since the decipherment of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and a more thorough ex- 
amination of the historical inscriptions of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Arabia, it has been discovered that 
the form may represent two other regions and peo- 
ples: (1) the inhabitants of a region east of cen- 
tral Babylonia, who were known as Kasshites or 
Kosshites (Gk. Kossaioi) and ruled Babylonia be- 
tween the seventeenth and twelfth centuries n.c. (see 
Babylonia, VI., 5); (2) a land and people in north- 
ern Arabia. The discovery of the existence of the 
land of Muzri in Arabia and the supplementary 
discovery that the Hebrew text confused the coun- 
try with Egypt (Heb. Mizraim) have cleared up 
many difficulties of exegesis. 

An examination of the passages where the words 
Cush, Cushite, and Cushites occur reveals four 
classes: (1) those which indicate a region in Africa; 
(2) those best explained by an Arabian locus; 

(3) those which point to an East- 
Cush Mamitic situation; and (4) those 
in Africa, which are in themselves indecisive or 
may be satisfied with either of two in- 
terpretations. In the first class are II Kings xix. 
9 (cf. Isa. xxxvii. 9); II Chron. xii. 3; Esther i. 1, 
viii. 9; Ps. Ixviii. 32; Isa. xviii. 1; Jer. xiii.23, xlvi. 
9; Ezek. xxix. 10, xxx. 4^-5; Nah. iii. 9; Dan. 
ad. 43- These are so obvious as to require no dis- 
cussion. 

In the second group Num. xii. 1, mentioning the 
Cushite wife of Moses, is to be compared with Ex. 
ii. 16, 21, where the wife of Moses is called a Midi- 
anite, a term frequently used in the Old Testament 
to denote Arab nomads. While the presence of an 
Ethiopian woman in the camp is not absolutely 
precluded, the probabilities are greater that by 


Cushite woman ” a native of Cush in Arabia is 
meant, since the name is that of a district not far 
from the locus of the story. In II Sam. xviii. 21- 
32 the R. V. differs from the A. V. for the better, 
rendering Kushi “ the Cushite ” while the latter 
renders it as a proper name, though it has the gen- 
tiiic ending and seven times out of 
Cush in eight has the article. After David’s 
Arabia, conquest of the nomadic tribes of 
the border the historic probabilities 
greatly favor the presence in his army of an Arab 
rather than of an Ethiopian. II Chron. xxi. 10 
is quite unambiguous when once the eyes are 
opened to the existence of the Arabian Cush. The 
phrase “ the Arabians who are beside the Cushites ” 
(Ethiopians) is to be construed rather of those liv- 
ing in the same region than of peoples separated 
by the Red Sea and a stretch of desert, particu- 
larly since Ethiopia must have been beyond David’s 
sphere of vision. II Chron. xiv. 9-15 has until 
recently been a passage difficult to explain. The 
catalogue in verse 15 of the spoil of the conquered 
“ Ethiopians ” ('Hents of cattle, sheep, and camels ”) 
suits the situation of a nomadic people such as the 
Cushites of Arabia were, but is incongruous in the 
case of a people fighting under Egyptian leader- 
ship. Moreover, no place for Zerah is found among 
the Pharaohs, since neither Osorkon I. nor II. fits 
the case. A victory by Asa over Egypt is histor- 
ically improbable, but conquest of a nomadic foe 
is within the bounds of probability, especially as 
the beginnings of a new migration from Arabia 
took place in the period in which Asa lived. The 
Cushite in this passage is almost certainly Arabian. 
Isa. xliii. 3 must also be taken as Cush in Arabia. 
The three regions mentioned are Mtzraim (read 
Mizri), Kush, and Seha (cf. xlv. 14, where read 
“ the labor of Mizri, and merchandise of Cush and 
the Sabeans ”). “ Ebed-melech the Ethiopian ” 

occurs in Jer. xxxviii. 7-12. The name is Semitic, 
and is intelligible if borne by an Arabian Cushite, 
not easily explained if borne by an African Ethio- 
pian. Amos ix. 7 is to be taken in the same way. 
The reference in the passage is to the control by 
Yahweh of the migrations of the nations, and men- 
tion of the Arabian Cushites was particularly ap- 
propriate in \’iew of the restlessness of the Arabs 
at the time in question. Habakkuk iii. 7 is be- 
yond dispute; “ Cushan ” is a word formed from 
Cush like Ithran from Jether and Kenan from 
Kain, and is in parallelism with Midian, which can 
mean only Arabian tribes. 

The third class of passages is more difficult. In 
Gen. ii. 13 the entire environment is Babylonian, 
and Cush is placed in connection with Eden (cf. 
the Sumerian name for Babylonia, Edin, the 
plain,” see Babylonia, I.) and the river Gihon, now 
generally identified with the Kerkhah. This locates 
the Cush of the passage where the home of the 
Kasshites was situated, relieves the passage of ex- 
egetical difficulties insuperable under the supposi- 
tion that Ethiopia in Africa is meant, and requires 
no disturbance of the consonantal text. In Gen. 
X. 6-8 (cf- I Chron. L 8-10) Cush is brother of 
Egypt (Mizraim), Put (either southeast of Egy^pt, 
or, as claimed by Glaser, in Arabia), and Canaan, 
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and father of Seba (South Arabia), Havilah (North- 
east Arabia), Sabta (as yet unlocated, though 
claimed for Arabia by Glaser, SkizzG^ ii. 252, Ber- 
lin, 1890), Ramah (Regma on the Persian Gulf, cf. 

Ptolemy, Geographikej vi. 7, 14; the 
The East- Septuagint reads Regchma, Regma, 
Elamitic and in Ezek. xxvii. 22 Rama or Rag- 
Cush. ma), Sabteca (still unlocated), and 
Nimrod (Babylonia and Assyria). 
Apart therefore from Egypt {Mizraim, which may 
be an error for Mizri), the entire aspect of Cush 
in the passage is eastward of the Red Sea, and 
Ethiopia in Africa is out of the question. Conse- 
quently either the Arabian or the Elamitic Cush 
is indicated, while the weight of authority is in- 
clining toward the latter. Zeph. ii. 12, iii. 10 re- 
ceive new light and relief by seeing in Cush the 
Elamitic region. The passages deal with the op- 
pressors of the Hebrews during the Assyrian age, 
when Egypt had not been active in Palestine. 
Moreover, in ii. 13 Assyria and Nineveh are men- 
tioned as in the north. 

On the fourth class of passages dogmatism is 
unbecoming. While Winckler sees the Arabian 
Cush in Ps. Ixxxvii. 4 and Isa. xx. 2-5, in the latter 
passage reading Mizri for Mizraim, the case is not 
altogether clear. In Isa. xi. 11 for “ Pathros the 
Septuagint reads “ Babylonia.” In that case Cush 
£tands altogether in an eastern environment be- 
tween Elam and Babylonia, the location of the 
Kasshites. In the Masoretie text Cush is placed 
between Pathros (perhaps the region immediately 
east of Egypt) and Elam, which would suggest 
the Arabian Cush. But, on the other hand, Mizraim 
may be an error for Mizri, The arrangement of 
the names in the passages is not such as to afford 
a basis for conclusive reasoning, except that Ethi- 
opia in Africa can hardly be meant. On Ezek. 
xxxviii- 5 no pronouncement can be delivered, for 
the text is undoubtedly corrupt. 

Cush is also the name of an individual mentioned 
in the superscription of Ps. vii., and Cush occurs 
as the name of two individuals: an ancestor of 
Jehudi, Jer. xxxvi. 14, and the father of Zephaniah, 
Zeph. i. 1. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliography: E. Glaser, Skizse und Geschichte und Geo- 
graphic Arahiens, ii. 326 sqq.; H. Winckler, AlUeatament- 
liche Uriterauchungen, pp. 146 sqq., Berlin, 1892; idem, 
Altorientaliache Fcrrachungen^ vols. ii., iv., vii., ib. 1894- 
1S9S; A. H. Sayce, Higher Critidam ” and ike Monu- 
menia, Lfondon, 1894; Schrader, KAT, pp. 69, 71, 91, 94, 
137, especially 144-148, 172, Berlin, 1902. 

OUST, ROBERT NEEDHAM: Church of Eng- 
land layman; b. at Cockayne Hatley (42 m, n. of 
London), Bedfordshire, England, Feb. 24, 1821. 
He studied at Eton, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the East India Company’s College at Haileybury, 
and the College of Fort William, Calcutta, gradu- 
ating from the last-named institution in 1844. He 
was present at the battles of Mukdi, Firuzshah, and 
Sobraon in 1845-46, and at the close of the Sikh 
campaign was placed in charge of a new province 
in the Punjab, There he fiUed in succession every 
office in the judicial and revenue departments, and 
was rapidly promoted until 1867, when he resigned 
and returned to England, after having been a mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council and Home 


Secretaiy to the Government of India in 1864-65. 
Since his resumption of residence in England he 
has devoted himself to scientific research, philan- 
thropy, and magisterial and municipal duties, de- 
clining reappointments in India. He is member 
and officer in many scientific, philanthropic, and 
religious societies and a prolific writer; of his many 
books special mention may be made of the follow- 
ing: Draft Bill of Codes Regulating Rights in Land and 
Land-Revenue Procedure in Northern India (London, 
1870); Modern Languages of the East Indies (1878); 
Pictures of Indian Life (1881); Modem Languages 
of Africa (2 vols., 1883); Poems of Many Years and 
Many Places (2 vols., 1887-97); Three Lists of Bible 
Translations Actually Accomplished (1890); Africa 
Rediviva (1891); Essay on the Prevailing Method 
of the Evangelization of the Non-Christian World 
(1894); Common Features Which Appear in All 
Forms of Religious Belief (1895); The Gospel- 
Message (1896); Memoirs of Past Years of a Sep- 
tuagenarian (Hertford, 1899); (Ecumenical List of 
Translations of the Holy Scriptures to 1900 (Lon- 
don, 1900); and Linguistic and Oriental Essays (7 
vols., 1880-1904). 

CUTHBERT, SAINT: Bishop of Lindisfarne; d. 
on Fame Island (2 m. from Bamborough, Northum- 
berland) Mar. 20, 687. He was of Scotch origin, 
probably from the neighborhood of Dunbar. WMe 
still a boy, employed as a shepherd, he thought 
that he saw one night the soul of Aidan carried 
to heaven by angels, and thereupon went to the 
monastery of Old Melrose and became a monk 
(651). His fame for piety, diligence, and obedi- 
ence was soon great. WLen Achfrid, king of 
Deira, founded a new monastery at Ripon Cuth- 
bert became its preepositus hospitwn or entertainer 
of guests. Alchfrid, however, adopted Roman 
usages, and in 661 the Scottish monks returned to 
Mehrose, where Cuthbert was made prior. He 
spent much time among the people, ministering 
to their spiritual needs. After the Synod of Whit- 
by (q.v.) he seems to have accepted the Roman 
customs, for his old abbot, Eata, then at Lindis- 
fame, called him to introduce them there. It was 
an ungracious task, but Cuthbert disarmed oppo- 
sition by his loving nature and patience. In 676 
he adopted the solitary life and retired to a cave. 
After a time he settled on one of the Fame Islands, 
south of Lindisfarne, and gave himself more and 
more to austerities. At first he would receive 
visitors and wash their feet, but later he confined 
himself to his cell and opened the window only to 
give his blessing. After nine years he was pre- 
vailed upon to return to Lindisfarne as bishop and 
was consecrated at York by Archbishop Theodore 
and six bishops. Mar. 26, 685, but after Christmas, 
686, he returned to his cell. Cuthbert’s fame after 
his death steadily grew and be became the most 
popular saint of North England. Numerous mir- 
acles were attributed to him and to his rema i ns. 
He was buried at Lindisfarne. In 875 the Danes 
took the monastery and the monks fled, canying 
with them Cuthbert’s body, in obedience to his 
d3dng injunction. After seven years’ wandering it 
found a resting-place at Chester-le-Street until 995, 
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when another Danish invasion led to its removal 
to Ripon. Then the saint intimated, as was be- 
lieved, that he wished to remain in Durham, A 
new stone church was built, the predecessor of 
the present grand cathedral, and there the body 
has remained since 999, not, however, without being 
several times disturbed in succeeding centures. 
Bibliography: The writings which have been attributed to 
Cuthbert do not now e^cist and there is little reason to 
believe that they ever did. Two lives by Bede tare in 
MPL, xciv. 575-596, 729-770, and in Stevenson’s Bedce 
opera Mstorica minora, pp. 1-137, 259-317, London, 1841. 
Several lives and other tracts may be found in the pub- 
lications of the Surtees Society of Durham, i.. yiii., li., 
Ixxxvii , 1S35-91. Consult also Bede, Hist eccl., iv. 26- 
32. Consult: R. Hegge, The Legend of St Cuthhert, Lon- 
don, 16C3, reprinted, Sunderland, 1816, Durham, 1828; 

. J. Raine, St Cuthbert, with an Account of the State in which 
his Remains were found upon the opening of his tomb in 
Durham Cathedral in 1S37, Durham, 1828; C. Eyre, The 
History of St Cuthhert, London, 1849; F. L. Catcheside, 
Life of St Cuthbert, London, 1879; A. C. Fryer, Cuth-- 
herht of Lindlsfarne, Edinburgh, 1880; E. Consitt, Life 
of St Cuthbert, London, 1887; J. B. Lightfoot, Leaders 
of the Northern Church, London, 1890; W. Bright, Chap- 
ters of Early English Church History, pp. 214-216, 239- 
240, 300-306, 372-388, Oxford, 1897; DCB, i. 724-729; 
DNB, xii. 359-362. 

CUYLER, THEODORE LEDYARD; Presbyt^ 
rian; b. at Aurora, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1822; d. in 
Brooklyn, N. Y"., Feb. 26, 1909. He studied at 
Mendham, N. J., Princeton College (B.A., 1841), 
and Princeton Theological Seminary (1846), and 
was stated supply at Burlington, N. J. (1846-49), 
pastor of the Third Presb 3 derian Church, Trenton, 
N. J. (1849-53), Market Street Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, New York City (1853-60), and the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn (1860- 
1890). In 1890 he resigned to become a min- 
ister at large. He was particularly active in 
temperance and philanthropic work. In theo- 
logical position he was a moderate Calvinist. He 
made a large number of contributions to re- 
ligious periodicals, many of which have been 
gathered up into volumes. Of his separate pub- 
lications may be mentioned Pointed Papers for the 
Christian Life (New York, 1878); From the Nile 
to Norway (1881); Newly Enlisted, or, Talks to 
Young Converts (1889); How to be a Pastor (1891); 
Recollections of a Long Life (1902); Our Christmas-’ 
Tides (1904). 

CYREWULF (KYTTEWULF, CYRWDLF): Be- 
sides Csedmon the only Anglo-Saxon poet whose 
na m e is known. He flourished in the second half 
of the eighth century and was probably a Mercian 
(cf. Anglia, xvii., pp. 106 sqq., Halle, 1894). His 
knowledge of Latin indicates that he may have 
studied in a monastery school, but of his life noth- 
ing is known except what he teUs himself in his 
poem Blene (v. 1236 sqq,). He long roamed about 
as wandering minstrel and took part in battles 
and voyages over the sea. Then, when he was well 
along in years, something changed his life, he re- 
nounced the world, and in the quiet of a monastery 
or hermitage he produced four poems, entitled Fata 
apostohrum, Crist, Juliana, and Elene, into which 
he interwove his name in runic letters, thus attest- 
ing his authorship. They are all religious narra- 
tives, based on legend with the exception of the 


Crist, which is in three parts, treating of the three- 
fold coming of Christ (birth; resurrection and 
period on earth tc* the ascension; the last judg- 
ment). Traces of +he veneration of saints and of 
Mary appear. Cj^ iewulf's art is predominantly 
subjective, his poetry is often lyrical, sometimes 
dramatic, but never epic. His lively descriptions of 
battles and voyages remind of his early life, and he 
is fond of alliteration and rime. Many other poems 
have been attributed to Cynewulf, of which a Death 
of Guthlac has the best claim to genuineness. A 
collection of ninety-r.ix Riddles belongs to his time, 
but there is no evidence that all or any of them 
are his, (R. Wulker.) 

Bibliography: The text of Cynewulf’s poems is in C. W. 
M. Grein’s Bibliothek d.r angelsachsischen Poesie, ed. R. 
Wulker, 3 vols., Cassel and Leipsic, 1883-98. The Crist, 
ed. with transl. I. Gollancz, London, 1892; also ed. A. S. 
Cook, transl. by 0. H. Whatman, Boston, 1900. The 
Elene, ed. C. W. Kent with notes and glossary, Boston, 
1889; Eng. transl. by R. F. Weymouth, Boston, 1888, 
J. M. Garnett, Boston, 18S9, Jane Menzies, Edinburgh, 
1895 (a metrical transl.), and J. H. Holt, New York, 
1904, Yale Studies in English, no. xxi. Consult: C. ten 
Brink, Geachichte der englischen Litteratur, i. 64-65, Ber- 
lin, 1877, Eng. transl., pp. 186-189, New York, 1883; R. 
Wulker, Grundriss zur Geachichte der angelsachsischen Lit- 
teratur, pp. 147-217, Leipsic, 1885; H. Morley, English 
Writers, ii, 192-248, London, 1888; G. Herzfeld, Die 
Batsel des Exeterbuches und ihr Verfasser, Berlin, 1890; 
M. Trautmann, Kynewulf, der Bischof und Dichter, Bonn, 
1898. 

CYPRIAN. 

Flees During the Decian Persecution (§1). 

Controversy Over the Lapsed (§ 2). 

Controversy Concerning Heretic Baptism (§ 3). 

Persecution Under Valerian (§ 4). 

Cyprian’s Writings (§ 6). 

Cjrpriaii (Thascius Cjsecilius Cyprianus), bishop 
of Carthage and an important early Christian 
writer, was bom probably at the beginning of 
the third century in North Africa, perhaps at Car- 
thage, where he was educated from his early child- 
hood; d. a martyr at Carthage Sept. 14, 258. His 
original name was Thascius; he took the name 
CiBcilius in addition in memory of the presbyter 
of that name to whom he owed his conversion. 
He belonged to a provincial pagan family and be- 
came a teacher of rhetoric. He was baptized prob- 
ably in 245 or 246. He soon gave a part of his 
fortime to the poor, imposed upon himself austere 
penances, and devoted himself to the study of the 
Bible and the earlier Christian writers, especially 
Tertullian. In the early days of his conversion he 
wrote an Epistola ad Donatum de gratia Dei, a 
treatise on the vanity of idols (if this work is gen- 
uine), and controversial works against the Jews. 
Not long after his baptism he was ordained deacon, 
and soon afterward presbyter; and in 248 he was 
chosen bishop of Carthage. 

After much hesitation he yielded to the stormy 
demand of the people, but a part of the presbjrtors 
soon formed an opposition party, hampered him 
in all his efforts, and even spread evil reports about 
him. At first Cyprian treated them with wise con- 
sideration, and asked their advice; but he soon 
had to use sharper measures. He was strict with 
priests and consecrated virgins who had broken 
the moral law. During the Decian persecution (Jan., 
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250, to Apr., 251; see Decian) he saved himself by 
flight, though his official income was sequestrated. 

His secret departure was indeed in- 
I* Flees terpreted by his enemies as cowardice 
During the and infidelity, and they hastened to ac- 
Decian Per- cuse him at Home. The Roman clergy 
ecution. (the see was vacant at that time) 
wrote to Cyprian in terms of disap- 
proval. Cyprian rejoined that he fled in accord- 
ance with visions and the divine command. From 
his place of refuge he ruled his flock with earnest- 
ness and zeal, using a faithful deacon as his inter- 
mediary. 

The persecution was especially severe at Car- 
thage; many Christians fell away, but afterward 
asked to be received again into the Church. Their 
request was early granted, no regard being paid 
to the demand of Cyprian and his 

2. Contro- faithful clergy, who insisted upon 
versy Over earnest repentance; the arrogance of 
the the confessors became more and more 
Lapsed, unbearable. Their intervention al- 
lowed himdreds of the Lapsed (q.v.) to 
return to the Church. Cyprian censured all laxity 
toward the lapsed, refused absolution to them ex- 
cept in case of mortal sickness, and desired to post- 
pone the question of their readmission to the Church 
to more quiet times. A schism broke out in Car- 
thage. One Felicissimus, who had been ordained 
deacon by the presbyter Novatus during the ab- 
sence of Cyprian, opposed all steps taken by Cyp- 
rian’s representatives. Cyprian deposed and ex- 
communicated him and his supporter Augendius. 
Felicissimus was upheld by Novatus and four other 
presbyters, and a determined opposition was thus 
organized. When, after an absence of fourteen 
months, Cyprian returned to his diocese he called 
a council of North African bishops at Carthage, to 
consider the treatment of the lapsed and the schism 
of Felicissimus (251). The council in the main 
sided with Cyprian, and condemned Felicissimus. 
The Uhellatici, i.e., Christians who had made or 
signed written statements that they had obeyed the 
behest of the emperor, were to be restored at once 
upon sincere repentance; but such as had taken 
part in heathen sacrifices could be received back 
into the Church only when on the point of death. 
Afterward this regulation was essentially mitigated, 
and even these were restored if they repented im- 
mediately after a sudden fail and eagerly sought 
absolution; though clerics who had fallen were to 
be deposed and could not be restored to their func- 
tions. The followers of Felicissimus elected Fon- 
tunatus as bishop in opposition to Cyprian; and the 
followers of the Roman presbyter Novatian, who 
refused absolution to all the lapsed and had elected 
Novatian as bishop of Rome in opposition to Cor- 
nelius, secured the election of a rival bishop of 
their own at Carthage, Maximus by name. Nova- 
tus now left Felicissimus and followed the Nova- 
tian party. But these extremes strengthened the 
influence of the wise, moderate, yet firm Cyprian, 
and the following of his opponents grew less and 
less. He rose still higher in the favor of the peo- 
ple when they witnessed his self-denying devotion 
during the time of a great plague and famine. He 


comforted his brethren by writing his De morlali- 
tate, and in his De eleemosynis exhorted them to 
active benevolence, while he gave the best pattern 
in his own life. He defended Christianity and the 
Christians in the treatise Ad Demetrianum against 
the reproach of the heathens that Christians were 
the cause of the public calamities. 

But Cyprian had yet to fight another battle, in 
which his opponent was the Roman bishop Stephen. 
The matter in dispute was Heretic Baptism (q.v.). 
Stephen declared baptism by heretics valid if ad- 
ministered according to the institution either in 
the name of Christ or of the holy Trinity. Cyp- 
rian, on the other hand, believing that outside the 
Church there was no true baptism, regarded that 
of heretics as null and void, and bap- 

3. Contro- tized as for the first time those who 
versy Con- joined the Church. When heretics 

ceming had been baptized in the Church, but 
Heretic had temporarily fallen away and 
Baptism, wished to return in penitence, he did 
not rebaptize them. Cyprian’s def- 
inition of the Church was too narrow; this led him 
to wrong inferences and made him in this respect 
the connecting-link between his teacher, the rig- 
orist TertuUian, and the Donatists who appeared 
later in North Africa. The majority of the North 
African bishops sided with Cyprian; and in the 
East he had a powerful ally in FirmiHan of Caesarea. 
But the position of Stephen came to find general 
acceptance. While, however, Cyprian defended 
his position with wisdom and dignity, Stephen 
showed a blind, blunt zeal; and there appears in 
his letters the claim of superiority of the Roman 
See overall bishoprics of the Church. To this claim 
Cyprian answered that the authority of the Ro- 
man bishop was coordinate with, not superior to, 
his own. Stephen broke off communion with Cyp- 
rian and Carthage, though perhaps without go- 
ing as far as a formal excommunication of Cyprian. 
Modem Roman Catholic writers make a special 
effort to show that the controversy concerned only 
a question of discipline, not of doctrine. 

At the end of 256 a new persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Valerian broke out, and both Stephen 
and his successor, Xystus (Sixtus) II., suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Rome. In Africa Cyprian courageously 
prepared his people for the expected edict of per- 
secution by bis De exhortatione Tmrtyrii, and him- 
self set an example when he was brought before 
the Roman proconsul Aspasius Patemus (Aug. 30, 
257). He refused to sacrifice to the pagan deities 
and firmly professed Christ. The consul banished 
him to the desolate Gurubis, whence he comforted 
to the best of Ms ability his flock and 

4. Persecu- his banished clergy. In a vision he 
tion Under saw his approaching fate. When a 

Valerian, year had passed he was recalled and 
kept practically a prisoner on his own 
estate, in expectation of severer measures after a 
new and more stringent imperial edict arrived wMcb 
demanded the execution of all Christian clerics. 
On Sept. 13, 258, he was imprisoned at the behest 
of the new proconsul, Galerius Maximus. The day 
following he was examined for the last time and 
sentenced to die by the sword. His only answer 
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was Thanks be to God!’^ The execution was 
carried out at once in an open place near the city. 
A vast multitude followed Cyprian on his last jour- 
ney. He removed his garments without assist- 
ance, knelt down, and prayed. Two of his clergy 
blindfolded him. He ordered twenty-five gold 
pieces to be given to the executioner, who with a 
trembling hand administered the death-blow. The 
body was interred by Christian hands near the 
place of execution, and over it, as well as on the 
actual scene of his death, churches were afterward 
erected, which, however, were destroyed by the 
Vandals. Charlemagne is said to have had the 
bones transferred to France; and Lyons, Arles, 
Venice, Compi^gne, and Rosnay in Flanders boast 
the possession of the martyr’s relics. 

Beside's a number of epistles, wliich are partly 
collected with the answers of those to whom they 
were written, Cyprian wrote a number of treatises, 
some of which have also the character of pastoral 
letters. His most important work is his De unitate 
ecclesice. In this, which makes the one episcopate, 
not of Rome, but of the Church at large, the foun- 
dation-stone of the Church, occur the following 
statements: “ He can no longer have God for his 
Father who has not the Church for his mother; 
. . , he who gathereth elsewhere than in the Church 
scatters the Church of Christ ” (vi.); “ nor is there 
any other home to believers but the one Church ” 
(ix.). The most famous saying of 
5. Cyprian’s Cyprian, usually though inadequately 
Writings, translated “ Outside the Church there 
is no salvation, * ’ is found in Epist. Ixxii. 
Ad Jvbajanum de hcereticis baptimndiSt “Quia 
salus extra ecclesiam non est.’' His work De ora- 
tione dominica is an adaptation of Tertullian’s De 
oratione ; he also worked over TertuUian’s De pa- 
tientia in his work De bono patientios. The follow- 
ing works are of doubtful authenticity: De specta- 
culis ; De bono pudidticB ; De idolorum vanitate 
(which may perhaps belong toNovatian); De lavde 
martyrii ; Adversits aleatores ; De montibus Sina et 
Sion, The treatise entitled De duplici martyrio ad 
Foriunatum was not only published for the first 
and only time by Erasmus, but was probably also 
composed by him and fathered upon Cyprian. 

Posterity has had less difficulty in reaching 
a universally accepted view of Cyprian’s personal- 
ity than his contemporaries. He combined lofti- 
ness of thought with an ever-present consciousness 
of the dignity of his office; his earnest life, his self- 
denial and fidelity, moderation and greatness of 
soul have been increasingly acknowledged and ad- 
mired. He was the type of a prince of the Church. 
The glory of his courageous and edifying martyr- 
dom can not be extinguished by the earlier charges 
of cowardice. As a writer, however, he was in gen- 
eral by no means original or especially deep. 

K. LEIMBACHf. 

BiBiiOGRiPHT; The Opera of CsTprian have been frequently 
published. Early effitions are, e.g., by Andreas, Rome, 
1471; by Erasmus, Basel, 1620; by Fell, Oxford, 1682; 
MPL, vol. ir. The best ed. is by W. Hartel, in CSEL, 
3 vols. They have been translated into Eng. by W. 
Marshall, X^ondon, 1717, and a transl. of the genuine and 
disputed works is in ANF, v, 264-576. A bibliography 
ia in AN Ft Index vol., pp. 69-63, 


The basis for a life is in the Vita Ccedlii Cypriani, at- 
tributed to the deacon Pontius, printed in ASB^ Sept., iv. 
326-332, in MPL, iii., and in Hertel’s ed. of the Opera, 
ut sup., iii., xo. sqq. Auxiliary sources are the letters of 
Cyprian. For more modem treatment consult: F. W. 
Rettberg, Thaadua CcEtydius Cyprianus, Gottingen, 1831, 
C. E. Freppel, S. Cyprien et Veglise d^AfriquCt Pans, 1873 
(Roman Catholic, ultramontanistic); B. Fechtrup, Der 
hdlige Cypriarit Munster, 1878; O. Ritschl, Cyprian von 
KarihagOt Gottingen, 1885; E. W. Benson, Cyprian, hia 
Life, Times, Work, London, 1897 (the work of a lifetime); 
G. A. Poole, Life and Times of Cyprian, latest ed., 1898; 
J. A. Faulkner, Cyprien the Churchman, Cincinnati, 1906; 
Neander, Christian Church, vols. i.-ii., passim; Schaff, 
Christian Church, ii. 842-849; Kriiger, History, pp. 280- 
304; Harnack, lAUeratur, i. 688-723, II. i., passim; DCB, 
i. 739-755. 

On literary and philosophical questions connected with 
Cyprian’s works consult: J. Pearson, Annales Cypriani, 
Oxford, 1682, reprinted in Fell's ed. of the Opera Cypriani, 
ut sup. (a work of great merit and permanent worth); 
T. Zahn, Cyprian . . , und die deutsche Faustaage, Er- 
langen, 1882; Le Provost, J^iude philosophise et litteraire 
aur S, Cyprien, Paris, 1888; K. Goetz, Geschichte der 
cyprianischen lAUeratur, Basel, 1891 (valuable); idem. 
Die Buaslehre Cyprians, KOnigsberg, 1895; W. Sunday 
and C. H. Turner, in Stadia bihlica et ecclesiasHca, iii. 217- 
325, Oxford, 1891; A. Harnack treats of the Letters in 
Th^logische Abhandlungen Carl von Weizsdcker gexdd-^ 
met, pp. 1-36, Freiburg, 1892; H. von Soden, Die CyprU 
anische Brief aammlung, in TV, xxv. 3 (1903), 

CYPRIAN, ERNST SALOMON: One of the few 
learned defenders of orthodox Lutheranism in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; b. at Ostheim 
(5 m, s.w. of Aschaffenburg), Franconia, Sept. 22, 
1673; d. in Gotha 1745. He studied at Leipsic 
and at Jena; in 1698 followed his friend Andreas 
Schmidt to Helmstedt; became professor extraor- 
dinary of philosophy 1699; in 1700 went as di- 
rector to the Gymnasium academicum at Coburg; 
Frederick IL of Gotha called him in 1713 into the 
upper consistory, and Frederick III. appointed him 
its vice-president in 1735. While at Helmstedt 
he wrote against Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
historie, and in 1719 against Romanists who be- 
gan encroachments after the peace of Ryswick and 
Rastatt. But his chief exertion was in opposition 
to the movement toward union between Reformed 
and Lutherans by Frederick William I. of Prussia. 
He wrote three pamphlets, Abgedrungener Unter- 
richtf etc. (1722), Authentische BecMfertigung, etc. 
(1722), and Das UrtheU englischer Theologen von der 
Synode zu Dortrecht und ihrer Lehre (1723), which 
by their rich historical illustrations give consider^ 
able information about the whole question. 

(Georg MtrLLER.) 

Bibliographt: J. M. SchrSckh, Lehensbeschreibungen be- 
rUhmter GeUhrten, II. iii. 377, Leipsic, 1767; G. Frank. 
Geschichte der protestaniischen Theologie, ii. 287, ib. 1865; 
ADB, iv. 667-669. 

CYPRUS. See Asia Minor, X 

CYRAN, SAINT. See Du Vergibr de BLluranne, 
Jean. 

CYRENIUS. See Quirinius. 

CYRIACUS, sir-oi'a-ous ( ~ Lat. Dominicus, “ be- 
longing to the Lord”)’ The name of several 
saints, a patriarch of Constantinople, and a num- 
ber of bishops. 

1. Saints: No less than eleven saints of the 
name are mentioned in the Acta sanctorum. They 
include (1) a deacon of Rome, who is said to have 
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been condemned to the galleys under Diocletian, 
to have escaped to Sapor, king of Persia, and to 
have been beheaded under Maximian. His day is 
Aug. 8. (2) An alleged pope, who is said in the 

Ursula legend (twelfth century) to have resigned 
the papal chair to follow that saint and her com- 
pany of virgins (see Ursula, Saint), and suffered 
martyrdom with her at Cologne. A pope of the 
name is otherwise unknown, and the story is very 
possibly a development of that of the Roman dea- 
con just mentioned. 

2, Cyriacus: Patriarch of Constantinople 595- 
606, succeeded John IV. and, like him, assumed the 
title of “ Ecumenical Patriarch a synod at Con- 
stantinople confirmed the title. But it was highly 
displeasing to Gregory I. of Rome, and he pro- 
tested violently, writing letters to Cyriacus, to the 
other patriarchs of the East, and to the emperor 
Maurice, and denouncing the title as scandalous, 
criminal, perverse, worthless, even anti-Christian 
and diabolic (Jaff5, JRegesta, 1470, 1474, 1476, 
1477, 1683, 1905 [vol. i., Leipsic, 1885, pp. 176 
sqq.]). When Phocas, a rude and coarse soldier, 
dethroned Maurice in 602, Cyriacus crowned him; 
but a disagreement soon arose and Gregory did 
his best to enlist Phocas on his side. Whether 
Phocas really issued an edict declaring Rome caput 
omnium ecclesiarum, as is asserted, is uncertain. 
At any rate, Cyriacus died (Oct. 7, 606) before it 
was issued. 

8. Cyriacus: Metropolitan of Carthage, lived in 
the latter half of the eleventh century and was 
one of the last Christian bishops of northern Africa. 
He refused to perform uncanonical consecration, 
and for this reason some of his fiock accused him 
before the Saracenic emir, who tortured him in 
a cruel manner. He addressed himself to Gregory 
VII. and received letters of consolation and ex- 
hortation from the pope. Later, in 1076, Gregory 
commended him to Servandus, a newly consecrated 
bishop of Hippo Regius. (0. ZocKLERf.) 

Bibliography: 1. (1) ASB, Aug., ii, 327-340; Analecta 
BoUandiana, ii. 247-258. (2) ASB^ Oct., ix. 101 sqq.; 
F. W. Rettberg, KD, i. 112 sqq., 638; J. J. 1. von Dod- 
ger, Die Papstfaheln des Mittelaliere, pp. 45 sqq., Munich, 
1863; DCB, i. 756-758. 

2. ASB, Oct., adi. 344-351; Nicephoras Callistus, Bist 
eccl., xviii. 40-42; Theophanea, Chronographia, i. 446 
sqq., in CSHB, xxvi., Bonn, 1839; letters of Gregory the 
Great, bk. vii. 4-7, 31, ix. 68, xiii. 40; Baronins, Animlea, 
ad an. 696 sqq.; M. le Quien, Orient ChrieHanw, i. 67, 
Paris, 1740; R. Baxmann, Die Politik der Pitpete, i. 129 
sqq., Elberfeld, 1868. 

3, Gregory VII., Begiatrum, 1 22-23, iii. 19; P. Jaff4, 
Regeeta, ad an. 1073, Sept. 16 (nos. 4793-94); and 1076, 
June (no. 4994), 

CYRIL OF ALEXAITDRIA : Archbishop of Alexan- 
dria; d. there June 27, 444, His early life is known 
only from notices in Socrates and a few elsewhere. 
He was a nephew of the archbishop Theophilus, 
whom he accompanied in 403 to Constantinople to 
attend the synod Ad (see Chrysostom, § 4). 

When the uncle died, Oct. 15, 412, 
Life and Cyril succeeded him in his see. The 
Character, government was not pleased with this 
choice. It feared, not without reason, 
that the new bishop would show too much inde- 
pendence; and, indeed, on every occasion CJyril 


proved that he was master in Ale.xandria. He 
closed the churches of the Novatians, expelled 
the Jews from the city in spite of the opposition 
of the prefect Orestes, and when soon afterward 
Nitrian monks insulted the prefect in the open 
street, he praised their leader as a martyr. He 
did not order the murder of Hypatia (q.v.), but 
his lector and the parabolani, who were guilty of 
it, were well aware that the female philosopher was 
an eyesore to the archbishop. His restless, vio- 
lent conduct, which excited the masses, seems to 
have hurt him at the court. Theodosius II. as well 
as Pulcheria listened to him rather than to the pre- 
fect. For the rest of the archbishop’s life, which is 
closely connected with the dogmatic controversies 
of the times, see Nestorius. From the very be- 
ginning Cyril opposed Nestorius. It was the cli- 
max in his life when the emperor confirmed the 
deposition of his opponent which he had decreed 
at the Synod in Ephesus in 431, whereas he re- 
tained his office, though the Syrian bishops had 
declared him also deposed. His administration 
shows the Alexandrian bishops at the height of 
their power and influence, from which they were 
thrown by the pretentious but short-sighted and 
incapable Dioscurus (see Eutychianism; Monophy- 
siTEs). Among the Greeks Cyril is commemorated 
on June 9, among the Latins on Jan. 28. Leo XIII. 
promoted him in 1883 to the rank of doctor ecclesicc. 

In general Cyril’s literary activity was in the 
dogmatic and exegetical field. In his homilies and 
epistles dogmatic subjects are often touched upon. 
As an apologist C3yril became famous by his refu- 
tation of the attack of the emperor Julian upon 
Christianity, in thirty books, of which only the 
first ten are extant entire, eleven to twenty in 
fragments. The dogmatico-polemical literary ac- 
tivity of the archbishop was very comprehensive. 

At the head stand the writings on the 

Literary doctrine of the Trinity composed be- 
Activities. fore the Christological controversy. 

The controversy itself caused a large 
number of treatises against Nestorianism. The 
results of the exegetical labor of the patriarch are 
contained in the seventeen books “ On Worship in 
Spirit and in Truth,” in the thirteen books of “ Ele- 
gant Expositions ” on the Pentateuch, as well as 
in numerous commentaries on the Old and New 
Testaments. The typico-allegorical interpretation, 
characteristic of the Alexandrian school in opposi- 
tion to the Antiochian school, is very prominent in 
Cyril’s exegesis. The most important work in that 
direction is the comprehensive commentary on the 
Gospel of John. 

Ae regards bis teaching, Cyril not unjustly bears 
the title of Seal of the Fathers,” as the one who 
finally fixed the true doctrine of the Trinity. Great 
as is his glory in that direction, the question has 
often been raised whether his Christology does not 
contain traces of a relationship with ApoUinarian- 
ism, which he hrmse lf opposed from conviction (see 
Apollinaris of Laodicea), At any rate, his Chris- 
tology approaches very near the limit which separates 
orthodoxy from Monophysitism. It rests on the 
suppositions of the older Alexandrians (Athana- 
sius) and the Cappadocians by which they knew 
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themselves in agreement with ApoUinaris against 
every theory that denied the substantial unity of 
the incarnate Redeemer with the sec- 
Signiflcance ond person of the Trinity. Looking 
for at the personality of the Redeemer, 
Doctrine, the energetic assertion of the xmity 
of the person resulted from it in- 
deed, but also a reckless neglect of the individual 
man in him. The God-Logos remained, with the 
human nature which he has assumed, the same 
one inseparable subject which he was before. The 
“ pby'-ical union is not confounded,’’ though 
both natures are to be distinguished “ in theory 
alone.” The attacks to which this view was ex- 
posed on both sides Cyril could only meet by giv- 
ing to the idea of nature ” a meaning which dis- 
regards everything individuaL In this way alone 
does the assertion become explicable that before 
the incarnation two natures existed, the divine and 
the human, but after the incarnation only one, the 
definite divine-human nature, or, as Cyril ex- 
pressed it in the words of the creed regarded by 
him as Athanasian, but in reality composed by the 
hated ApoUinaris, “ one nature of God the Logos 
made flesh.” The nature is here only thought of 
as common.” Christ is no man like Paul and 
Peter; he is the author of a new humanity. Never- 
theless, Cyril makes all dependent on the Redeemer’s 
assuming the perfect human nature. But Cyril’s 
assertions do not help over the contradiction that 
this Redeemer in spite of his “rational soul” had 
no free will, but was “ inflexible in mind.” They 
are, indeed, not intended for that, because by his use 
of the idea of nature Cyril did not need to take 
exception to the “ perfect man,” like ApoUinaris. 
He could speak the easier in favor of a mutual com- 
munication of the properties of the divine and hu- 
man nature in the Redeemer {communicatio idio- 
Tnatum), and thus avoid the danger of a fusion at 
least for his belief. The “ in two natures ” of the 
Chalcedonian formxila of 461 found no support in 
CJyril’s Christology. But his Christology overcame 
that formula, for the Byzantine theologians who 
had to interpret it did so by explaining the doc- 
trine of the two natures according to Cyril’s teach- 
ing of one nature (see Leontius of Byzantium; 
MoNOPHYSITES). G. KBtlGER. 

Bebliograpbcy: The Opera of Cyril, ed. J. Aubert, appeared 
in 7 vols., Paris, 1638, new ed„ 1737, reproduced in MPG, 
lxvm.*-lxxvii. An edition of the fragments of the com- 
mentary on Luke from the Syriac by R. P. Smith was 
issued Oxford, 1859, Eng. transl., 2 vols., 1859, and of the 
same from another MS., by W. Wright, London, 1874; 
P. E. Pusey edited the commentary on the twelve minor 
prophets, 2 vols., Oxford, 1868, a selection of the theo- 
logical works, 2 vols., ib. 1875-77, transl. of the com- 
mentary on St. John* ib. 1838, and a text and transl. of 
the Three EpiaUee, ib. 1872. The commentary on John 
in Eng. tran^ was published anonymously, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1874-85. On the life of Cyril consult: ASB, Jan., 
ii. 843-864; Abb4 Rambouillet, Le Pape Pilage 7., S. 
Cyrille . . , ef VinfallibUitS, Paris, 1870; A. Largent, in 
Revue dee gueeiione historiguee, xii (1872), 5-70; J. Ko- 
pallik, Cyrillue von Alexandrienj Mainz, 1881; A. Rohr- 
mann, Die Chrietologie dee heiligen Cyrill von Alexandrien^ 
Heidelberg, 1902; Die HeUslehredes heiligen Cyrill 

von Aleicandrien^ltJleinx, 1905; Schafif, Chrieiian Churcht iii 
942-949. Bibliographies are foxmd in S. F. W. HofE'mann, 
B^liographiechee Lexikon, i. 484-494, Leipsic, 1838; U. 
Chevalier, Rispertoire dee sources historig^eSj pp, 533-534, 
2688, Paris, 1877-88. 


CYRIL OF JERUSALEM : A distinguished theo- 
logian of the early Church; d. 386. Little is known 
of his life before he became bisli.p; the assignment 
of the year 315 for his birth rests on mere conjec- 
ture. He seems to have been ordained deacon by 
Bishop Macarius of Jerusalem about 335, and priest 
some ten years later by Maximus. Naturally in- 
clined to peace and conciliation, he 
Life and took at first a rather moderate posi- 
Character. lion, distinctly averse from Arianism, 
but (like not a few of his undoubted- 
ly orthodox contemporaries) by no means eager 
to accept the uncompromising term homoousios. 
Separating from his metropolitan, Acacius of 
Csesarea (q.v.), a partizan of Arius, Cyril took the 
side of the Eusebians, the “ right wing ” of the 
post-Nicene conciliation party, and thus got into 
difficulties with his superior, which were increased 
by Acacius’s jealousy of the importance assigned 
to Cyril’s see by the Council of Nicsca. A council 
held under Acacius’s influence in 3 58 deposed Cyril 
and forced him to retire to Tarsus. On the other 
hand, the conciliatory Council of Seleucia in the 
following year, at which Cyril was present, deposed 
Acacius. In 360 the process was reversed through 
the metropolitan’s court influence, and Cyril suf- 
fered another year’s exile from Jerusalem, until 
Julian’s accession allowed him to return. The 
Arian emperor Valens banished him once more in 
367, after which he remained undisturbed until his 
death, his jurisdiction being expressly confirmed 
by the Second Coimcil of Nicsea (381), at which he 
was present. 

Though his theology was at first somewhat in- 
definite in phraseology, he undoubtedly gave a 
thorough adhesion to the Nicene orthodoxy. Even 
if he does avoid the debatable term homoousios, 
he expresses its sense in many passages, which ex- 
clude equally Patripassianism, Sabellianism, and 
the Arian formula “ There was a time when the Son 
was not.” In other points he takes the ordinary 
ground of the Eastern Fathers, as in the emphasis 
he lays on the freedom of the will, the autexousion, 
and his imperfect realization of the 
Theological factor so much more strongly brought 
Position, out in the West — sin. To him sin is 
the consequence of freedom, not a 
natural condition. The body is not the cause, but 
the instrument of sin. The remedy for it is repent- 
ance, on which he insists. Like many of the 
Eastern Fathers, he has an essentially moralistic 
conception of Christianity. His doctrine of the Res- 
urrection is not quite so realistic as that of other 
Fathers; but his conception of the Church is de- 
cidedly empirical — ^the existing catholic Church 
form is the true one, intended by Christ, the com- 
pletion of the Church of the Old Testament. His 
doctrine on the Eucharist is noteworthy. If he 
sometimes seems to approach the symbolical view, 
at other times he comes very close to a strong 
realistic doctrine. The bread and wine are not 
mere elements, but the body and blood of Christ. 

His famous twenty-three catechetical lectures 
(Gk, Katech^seis), which he delivered while stiU a 
presbyter in 347 or 348, contain instructions on 
the principal topics of Christian faith and practise, 
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in rather a popular than a scientific manner, full 
of a warm pastoral love and care for the catechu- 
mens. to whom they were delivered. Each lecture 
is based upon a text of Scripture, and there is an 
abundance of Scriptural quotation throughout. 

After a general introduction, eighteen 
Catechet- lectures follow for the competenteSj and 
ical Lee- the remaining five are addressed to 
tures. the newly baptized, in preparation 
for the reception of the communion. 
Parallel with the exposition of the creed as it was 
then received in the church of Jerusalem are vigor- 
ous polemics against pagan, Jewish, and heretical 
errors. They are of gi-eat importance for the light 
which they throw on the method of instruction 
usual in that age, as well as upon the liturgical 
practises of the period, of which they give the full- 
est account extant. (T. FuRSTERf.) 

Bibliography: The Opera of Cyril were edited by A. A. 
Touttde, Paris, 1720, in MPQ, xxxiii., and by G. C. 
Reischl and J. Rupp, 2 vols., Munich, 1848-60. A trans- 
lation of selected works is in NPNF, 2d series, vii. 1- 
183, with valuable introduction. The “ Catechetical Lec- 
tures " were translated for the Library of the Fathers, Ox- 
ford, 1838. Five Lectures on the Mysteries, in Greek and 
Eng. and Lat. and Eng., ed. H. de Romestin, appeared, 
Oxford, 1887. Sources for a life are in Socrates, Hist 
eccl, ii. 28, 40; Sozomen, Hist, eccl., iv. 25 (both in NPNF, 
2d series, vol. ii.). Consult: A8B, March, ii. 625-033; 
G. Delacroix, S. Cyrille de Jerusalem, sa vie et sea ceuvres, 
Paris, 1865; J. Mader, Der heilige Cyrillua in seinem 
Leben und seinen Schriften, Einsiedeln, 1891; Schaff, 
Christian Church, iii, 923-925. 

CYRIL LXTCAR. 

Early Life (§1). 

Patriarch of Alexandria and Constantinople (§ 2), 
Efforts for Protestantism (§ 3). 

Cyril Lucar (Gk. Kyrillos Louharis)^ patriarch of 
Constantinople 1620-38, was born at Candia, Crete, 
Nov. 13, 1672; d. at Constantinople June 26, 1638. 
After studying in his native island, he went to 
Venice and Padua, where he doubtless heard Cre- 
monini and Piccolomini, and came under the influ- 
ence of Maximos Margunios, whom he had met 
while living in Crete as a monk, and who was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the union of the Greek 
and Roman Churches. Through Margunios, Cyril 
became acquainted with such Western scholars as 
David Hoschel and Friedrich Sylburg, yet he never 
came wholly under the sway of Occi- 
I, Early dental views. His training was phil- 
Life. osophical and logical, rather than theo- 
logical. He completed his studies in 
1694, and in May, 1595, was syncellus at the court 
of Meletios Pegas, patriarch of Alexandria. From 
1595 to 1602 he resided abroad, and in 1596 was 
rector of the Russian academy at Vilna. During 
this period he took part in the numerous confer- 
ences for union in Poland and Lithuania as the 
representative of the patriarch of Alexandria, but 
the statement that he visited Geneva and Witten- 
berg, and for a sum of money embraced Protes- 
tantism, is apocryphal, as is his alleged accept- 
ance of Roman Catholicism. 

Meletios Pegas died at latest a few months be- 
fore May, 1602, and with Cyril's appointment as 
his successor the first period of the latter's life 
closes. Als yet there was no trace of Protestant 


influence. The second part of Cyril's career is 
marked by a gradual break with Roman Catholi- 
cism and an approximation to Prot- 
2 . Patri- estantism, together with an ever-in- 
arch of creasing desire to reform his own 
Alexandria Church. He was energetic in his ad- 
and Con- ministration and did not shrink from 
stantinople. a conflict with the ecumenical patri- 
archs. During his frequent tours he 
preached many sermons, but unfortunately few of 
them are accessible, although a large number are 
extant in the manuscripts of the library of the 
priory of the Holy Sepulcher at Constantinople. 
According to his own statement, he became a con- 
vert to Protestant doctrines after three years of 
study, but the exact date is uncertain. In 1611 he 
was characterized by an English traveler as “ a friend 
of the Reformed Church," and two years later, 
shortly after declining the ecumenical patriarchate 
because he was unwilling to pay the price demand- 
ed for it, he was obliged publicly to defend himself 
against the charge of Lutheranism (June 4, 1613). 
It is not improbable, therefore, that this was the 
period of his conversion, especially as he was then 
receiving Protestant books, and made special men- 
tion of one by Arminius, with whose teachings hfe 
expressed much sympathy, especially with regard 
to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, baptism, and 
the Eucharist; he avoided the tenets on free will, 
justification by faith, and predestination. On the 
other hand, his correspondence with the Dutch 
statesman David Le Leu de Wilhem shows his lack 
of knowledge of the principles of the Reformation, 
an ignorance doubtless due in great measure to 
the fact that hitherto he had been practically re- 
stricted to the writings of the Arminians. His 
hopes of reform within the Greek Church had now 
been abandoned. To this same period belong sev- 
eral brief polemics against the Roman Catholics, 
one of which is interesting as showing that Cyril 
sought to appeal solely to the Bible in defense of 
his position. Ajs patriarch of Alexandria, more- 
over, he published a “ Pragmatic Compend against 
the Jews " (Constantinople, 1627). On Nov. 4, 
1620, he became patriarch of Constantinople, and 
in this position was still more courted by the Prot- 
estant powers, especially the Dutch, while Jesuit 
dislike of him increased. In 1623 he was banished 
for the first time, though not until after his official 
status had obliged him to canonize Gerasius the 
Younger in 1622. It should also be noted that he 
set up in Constantinople the press imported from 
England by.Nikodemos Metaxas about 1527, but 
it was destroyed by the Turks. 

The third period of Cyril's life began with the 
arrival of the Calvinistic Antoine Leger of Pied- 
mont, who was sent by the clergy of Geneva in 
1628. At that time the patriarch seems to have 
felt the need of strengthening his po- 
3 . Efforts sition with the Protestants. As early 
for Protes- as 1616 he had entered into corre- 
tantisccu spondence with George Abbot, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and later sent 
him the famous Codex AUxandrinus, possibly as a 
means of gaming English sympathy- Instead of 
contenting himself with giving instruction to Cyril 
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and his clergy and waiting for the Reformed tenets to 
be introduced among the people by their own priests, 
Leger undertook an immediate Calvinistic propa- 
ganda. Within a year after his arrival he urged 
that the Bible be translated into the vernacular, 
and it accordingly appeared at Geneva in 163S, 
the Romaic version being prepared by Maximos 
Kalliupolites with the assistance of Cyril. Leger 
likewise advocated the establishment of schools 
(which soon decayed) and proposed the prepara- 
tion of a catechism, although it is unknown whether 
this was done. In 1629 Cyril published at Con- 
stantinople his famous “ Confession of the Chris- 
tian Faith (Eng. transl., London, 1629), wliich is 
essentially Calvinistic, but approximates as closely 
as possible the language and creed of the Greek 
Church. The reception accorded the confession in 
Constantinople is unknown, although in 1636 Me- 
letios Pantogallos, archbishop of Ephesus, wrote in 
its defense. On the other hand, it evidently roused 
much opposition and, despite the fact that the 
majority did not understand it, its author and his 
adherents were branded as heretics. A synod also 
examined the work, but failed to condemn the 
patriarch, whereupon his opponents summoned 
Georgios Koressios to Constantinople to dispute 
with Leger, and the Swiss theologian left the city 
in 1636. Cyril had long been surrounded by oppo- 
sition and had been repeatedly banished and as 
often recalled. On the eve of an expedition of the 
Sultan Murad against the Persians he was accused 
of attempting to rouse the Cossacks, and the Sul- 
tan accordingly had him strangled and thrown into 
the sea. His friends found the body and buried 
it far from Constantinople, where it remained many 
years before it could be brought back to the capital. 

That the Protestant movement did not end with 
the death of Cyril is shown by the synods held at 
Constantinople (1638), Jassy (1642), Jerusalem 
(1672), and again at Constantinople (1691). It is 
also evident that the Reformed tendency found a 
large number of sympathizers, although Cyril's 
successors were not in harmony with his views. 
Meletios Pantogallos, the archbishop of Ephesus 
mentioned above, on the other hand, was driven 
from Constantinople and forced to take refuge in 
Holland. The patriarch Neophytes III. of Con- 
stantinople, in like manner, was an adherent of 
Cyril, as were Sophronios, metropolitan of Athens, 
and the patriarchs Parthenios the Younger and 
Theophanes of Jerusalem. Among the monks and 
minor clergy Cyril's followers were numerous, in- 
cluding Maximos ElaUiupolites, the translator of 
the Bible; Nathanael Konopios, who went to Ox- 
ford after the death of Cyril and prepared a Greek 
version of Calvin's Institutes Aebatios of 
CephaUenia; Nikodemos Metaxas; Eugenios Aito- 
los; and, above all, the Calvinist Johannes Karyo- 
phylles, as well as a number of minor characters. 

(Philipp Meter.) 

BiBiiiOGHA.PBnr: The sources are (1) the correspondence col- 
lected in E. Legrand, Bibliographie HeUSnigue, 4 vols., 
Paris, 1894-96 (of the first importance); (2) T. Smith, 
An Accown^ cf ^ Gre$k Church . . , under Cyrillua Ltc- 
harist London, 1680; idem, MiAceVUinea, ib. 1690; idem, 
CoUi^nea de Cyrilto LucariOf ib. 1707 (contains A. Leger ’'s 
Froffmertium vita C, Lucarii); (3) J. Aymon, Monumens 


authentigues de la religion des Orecs, The Hague, 170S. 
Consult: A. Pichler, Der Patriarch Lucans und seine Zeit, 
Munich, 1862; A. Mettetal, JEtudes historiques sur . . , 
C grille Lucar, Pans, 1869; KL, ii. 716, lii. 455, 1021, iv. 
1380, V. 1251, Vi. 1359-00. 

CYRIL AND METHODIUS. 

Early Life of Cyril (§1). 

Mission to the Slavs (§ 2). 

Appeal to Rome (§3). 

Methodius as Bishop (§4). 

Methodius and the Germans (§ 5). 

Of the two Apostles to the Slavs," Cyril (orig- 
inally named Constantine) died in 869; Methodius, 
in 885. They were the sons of a subordinate mili- 
tary officer named Drungarius, born at Thessa- 
lonica, of Greek descent, but acquainted with Sla- 
vonic. The Vita Cyrilli has a marked preference 
for the number seven; according to it, Cyril or 
Constantine was the youngest of seven brothers, 
at seven years of age gave himself to 
I. Early the ptirsuit of heavenly wisdom, at 
Life of fourteen was left an orphan. An in- 
C3nril. fluential official, possibly the eunuch 
Theoetistes, brought him to Constan- 
tinople. Photius is said to have been among 
his teachers; Anastasius mentions their later 
friendship, as well as a conflict between them on a 
point of doctrine. After the completion of his 
education Cyril took orders, and seems to have 
held the important position of chartophylax, or 
secretary to the patriarch and keeper of the ar- 
chives, with some judicial functions also. After sLx 
months' quiet retirement in a monastery he began 
to teach philosophy and theology. In this period 
may fall his controversy with the deposed icono- 
clast patriarch John. The Vita also speaks of a 
journey into Mohammedan territoiy, and discus- 
sions with the inhabitants; and precisely at this 
time the difference between Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism had become more sharply marked. 
The Vita coimects his anti- Jewish polemics with 
his mission to the Chazars, a Finnish-Turkish tribe 
on the Sea of Azof under a Jewish king who al- 
lowed Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians to live 
peaceably side by side. It is uncertain how far we 
may trust the account of this journey, undertaken 
at the emperor's bidding; but Dummler has pointed 
out that the description of perils incurred from the 
Hungarians corresponds closely to what is known 
from other sources of their activity in those regions 
at this exact time. According to the Vita, Cyril 
found at Cherson an opportunity to leam the He- 
brew and Samaritan languages, and, according to 
the Italian Legenda, also that of the Chazars. Anas- 
tasius says that he described his discovery of the 
bones of Saint Clement in a Storiola, a Sermo de- 
clamatoriits, and a HymnuB, the first two of which 
Anastasius translated into Latin. Since Cyril, out of 
modesty, omitted to mention his own name, it may 
be inferred that the account extant in Slavonic, but 
no doubt originally Greek, comes from one of these 
works, probably from the Sermo declamatorius. 
The statement that Methodius accompanied Kim 
on the mission to the Chazars is probably a later 
growth. Methodius, a man of great practical en- 
ergy, had already acquired a position of political 
importance, presumably the governorship of the 
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Slavonian part of the empire; later, he became 
abbot of the famous monastery of Polychron. 

But both brothers were now to enter upon the 
work which gives them their historical importance. 
An independent Slavonic principality had been 
established by Rostislav, duke of Moravia; and to 
maintain this independence it was necessary to 
assert also the ecclesiastical independence of his 
state, which had been, at least externally, Chris- 
tianized from the German side. Hauck accepts 
the statement of Theotmar that Rostislav expelled 
the Teutonic clergy at the beginning of his con- 
test with the Franks. He then turned 

2. Mission to Constantinople to find teachers for 
to the his people. It is obvious that the 
Slavs. opportunity to extend Byzantine in- 
fluence among the Slavs would be 
there; and the task was entrusted to Cyril and 
Methodius. Their first work seems to have been 
the training of assistants. The assertion that Cyril 
now undertook his translation of part of the Bible 
contradicts the statement of the Legenda that it 
had already been made before his undertaking of 
the Moravian mission; and the oldest Slavonic 
documents have a southern character. Cyril is 
designated by both friends and opponents of con- 
temporary date as the inventor of the Slavonic 
script. This would not exclude the possibility of 
his having made use of earlier letters, but implies 
only that before him the Slavs had no distinct 
script of their own for use in writing books. The 
so-called Glagolitic script can be traced back at 
least to the middle of the tenth century, possibly 
even into the ninth; it presupposes a man of some 
education as its originator, and is evidently de- 
rived principally from the Greek, but also partly 
from the Latin cursive. The Cyrillian script is 
undoubtedly later in origin, and apparently was 
first used in Bulgaria. It is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty what portions of the Bible the 
brothers translated. Apparently the New Testa- 
ment and the Psalms were the first, followed by 
other lessons from the Old Testament, The Trans- 
latio speaks only of a version of the Gospels by 
Cyril, and the Vita Meihodii only of the evange- 
Hum Slovmicum; but this does not prove that 
Cyril did not translate other liturgical selections 
(see Bible Versions, B, XVI., § 1). The ques- 
tion has been much discussed which liturgy, 
that of Rome or that of Constantinople, they 
took as a source. Since, however, the opposition 
objected only to the liturgical use of the Slavonic 
language, not to any alleged departure from the 
Roman type of liturgy, it is probable that the West- 
ern source was used. This view is confirmed by 
the '' Prague Fragments '' and by certain Old 
Glagolitic liturgical fragments brought from Je- 
rusalem to Kief and there discovered by Ssres- 
newsky — ^probably the oldest document for the 
Slavonic tongue; these adhere closely to the Latin 
type, as is shown by the words “ mass,” “ preface,” 
and the name of one Felicitas. In any case, the 
circumstances were such that the brothers could 
hope for no permanent success without obt ai ni n g 
the authorization of Rome. 

Accordingly, they went to Rome after three and 
III.— 22 


a half years of labor, passing through Pannonia, 
where they were well received by the chieftain 
Kozel. The account of a discussion in Venice on 
the use of Slavonic in the liturgy is doubtful. But 
there is no question of their welcome in Rome, 
due partly to their bringing with them the relics 
of Saint Clement; the rivalry with Constantinople, 
too, as to the jurisdiction over the territory of 
the Slavs would incline Rome to value 

3. Appeal the brothers and their influence. The 

to Rome, learning of Cyril was also prized; An- 

astasius calls him not long after the 
teacher of the Apostolic See.” The ordination of 
the brothers' Slav disciples was performed by For- 
mosus and Gauderic, two prominent bishops, and 
the newly made priests ofiiciated in their own tongue 
at the altars of some of the principal churches. 
Feeling his end approaching, Cyril put on the 
monastic habit and died fifty days later (Feb. 14, 
869). There is practically no basis for the asser- 
tion of the Translatio (ix.) that he was made a 
bishop; and the name of Cyril seems to have been 
given to him only after his death. 

Methodius now continued the work among the 
Slavs alone; not at first in Moravia, but in Pan- 
nonia, owing to the political circumstances of the 
former country, where Rostislav had been taken 
captive by his nephew S\'atopluk, then delivered 
over to Carloman, and condemned in a diet of the 
empire at the end of 870. Friendly relations, on 
the other hand, had been established with Kozel 
on the journey to Rome. This activity in Pan- 
nonia, however, made a conflict inevitable with 
the German episcopate, and especially with the 
bishop of Salzburg, to whose jurisdiction Pannonia 
had belonged for seventy- five years. In 865 Bishop 
Adalwin is found exercising all episcopal rights 
there, and the administration under him was in 
the hands of the archpriest Richbald. 

4. Metho- The latter was obliged to retire to 
dius as Salzburg, but his superior was natu- 
Bishop. rally disinclined to abandon his claims. 

Methodius sought support from Rome; 
the Vita asserts that Kozel sent him thither with 
an honorable escort to receive episcopal consecra- 
tion. The letter given as Adrian's in chap, viii., 
with its approval of the Slavonic mass, is a pure 
invention. It is noteworthy that the pope named 
Methodius not bishop of Pannonia, but archbishop 
of Sirmium, thus superseding the claims of Salzburg 
by an older title. The statement of the VUa that 
Methodius was made bishop in 870 and not raised 
to the dignity of an archbishop until 873 is contra- 
dicted by the brief of John VIIL, written in June, 
879, according to which Adrian consecrated him 
archbishop; John includes in his jurisdiction not 
only Moravia and Pannonia, but Servia as well. 
The archiepiscopal claims of Methodius were con- 
sidered such an injury to the rights of Salzburg 
that he was forced to answer for them 

5. Metho- at a synod held at Regensburg in 
dius and the the presence of King Louis. The as- 

Germans. sembly, after a heated discussion, de- 
clared the deposition of tbe intruder, 
and ordered him to be sent to Germany, where he 
was kept a prisoner for two years and a half. In 
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spite of the strong representations of the Conversio 
Bagoariorum et CcLTantCLnoruirif written in S71 to 
influence the pope, though not avowing this pur- 
pose, Rome declared emphatically for Methodius, 
and sent a bishop, Paul of Ancona, to reinstate him 
and punish his enemies, after which both parties 
were commanded to appear in Rome with the 
legate. The papal will prevailed, and Methodius 
secured his freedom and his archiepiscopal au- 
thority over both Moravia and Pannonia, though 
the use of Slavonic for the mass was still denied 
to him. His authority was restricted in Pannonia 
when after Kozel’s death the principality was ad- 
ministered by German nobles; but Svatopluk now 
ruled with practical independence in Moravia, and 
expelled the German clergy. This apparently se- 
cured an undisturbed field of operation for Metho- 
dius; and the Yita (x.) depicts the next few years 
(873-879) as a period of fruitful progress. Metho- 
dius seems to have disregarded, wholly or in part, 
the prohibition of the Slavonic liturgy; and when 
Frankish clerics again found their way into the 
country, and the archbishop's strictness had dis- 
pleased the licentious Svatopluk, this was made a 
cause of complaint against him at Rome, coupled 
with charges regarding the Filiogue. Methodius 
vindicated his orthodoxy at Rome, the more easily 
as the creed was still recited there without the 
Filioque clause, and promised to obey in regard to 
the liturgy. The other party was conciliated by 
giving him a Swabian, Wiching, as his coadjutor. 
When relations were strained between the two, 
John VIII. steadfastly supported Methodius; but 
after his death (Dec., 882) the archbishop's posi- 
tion became insecure, and his need of support in- 
duced Goetz to accept the statement of the Yita 
(xiii.) that ho went to visit the Eastern emperor. 
It was not, however, until after his death, which 
is placed, though not certainly, on Apr. 6, 885, 
an open conflict eventuated. Gorazd, whom he 
had designated as his successor, was not recognized 
by Stephen VI., and was soon expelled, with the 

other followers of Methodius. ^ 

(N. Bonwetsch.) 

Bibuogra.pht: Some first-hand sources are collected in 
ASB, March, ii. 12-25, and Oct., xL 168-171. For others 
consult: J. Friedrich, in Sitzungsherichte der kaiserlich- 
bagerischen Akademie^ philosophisch-phUologische und Ms- 
torische Classe, part 3, pp. 393-442, Munich, 1892; E. 
EKimmler, in Archiv fdr Kunde daterreichischer Oeschichta- 
quellerir xin (1854), 145-199; idem and F. Miklosisch, in 
DenJcachriften der kbniglich-kaiaerlichen Akademie der 
Wiasenachafterif philoaophiscJi-hiaioriacTie Claase, xix. 214- 
246, Vienna, 1870; MQH^ Script., xi (1854), 1-14. Con- 
sult: J. Doijrowsky, in Ahhandlungen der hdhmiacTten 
GeaeUackaft der Wiaaenachafien, viii, 2, Prague, 1823; 
W. Wattenbaeh, Beitriige zur Geachichte der chriaUichen 
Kirche in Mshren und Buhmen, Vienna, 1849; J. A. Gin- 
sel, Geachichte der Slawenapoatel Cyrill und MeXhod, Leit- 
meritz, 1857; A. Wfirfel, Dos Lehen und Wirken der h^in 
gen Apoatel Cj/rill und Method, Prague, 1863; L. L^er, 
Cyrille et MeXhode, Paris, 1868; J. Martinov, in Revue 
dea gueationa hiatoritjuea, xxviii (1880), 369-397, xxixvi 
(1884), 110-166, xli (1887), 220-232; D. Rattinger, in 
SUrnmen aus Maria-Laach, xxii. 38-52, 167-169, 400- 
419, Freiburg, 1882; A. dAvril, S. Cyrille et S. Mithode, 
Paris, 1885; N, Bonwetsch, Cgikll und Method, Erlangen, 
1885; B. Bretholz, Geachichte Mahrena, I. i. 64 sqq., 
Brlinn, 1893; L, K. Goetz, Geachichte der Slavenapoatel 
CpriU und Method, Gotha, 1897; Pastmek, JBCjini alovanek. 
apoat, Cyr. a Math., Prag, 1902; J. Franks, in Archiv f&r 
alavieche Fkilologie, xxviii. 229 sqq. 


CYRUS THE GREAT (also called (21yrus the Elder, 
to distinguish him from Cyrus tho Younger, son of 
Darius II., killed at Cunaxa, 401 b.c.): Founder 
of the Persian Empire; b. about COO b.c.; d. in 
July, 529 B.c. He belonged to tho elder line of 
the AchsemenidsD, which became extinct with the 
death of his son, Cambyses. Herodotus and Ctesias 
relate that he was of humble origin; but from in- 
scriptions still preserved it is evident that he was 
of royal descent. In his cylinder inscription lie 
designates his predecessors up to Teispes as kings 
of Anshan, which by some has been interpreted as 
Susiana, by others as the ancestral seat of the 
AchsemenidsB. He ascended the throne in 559, 
but not as an independent ruler, being forced to 
recognize Median overlordship. However, in 560 
he conquered the last of the Median kings, Asty- 
ages, captured Ecbatana, in 546 assumed the title 

king of Persia," and gained for the Persians do- 
minion over the Iranian peoples. An alliance was 
formed against Cyrus by Croesus of Lydia, Naboni- 
dus of Babylon, and Amasis II. of Egypt; but be- 
fore the allies could unite Cyrus had occupied 
Sardis, overthrown the Lydian kingdom, and taken 
Croesus prisoner (546 b.c.). In 538 there followed 
the occupation of Babylon by Cyrus. According 
to the Babylonian inscription this was in aU 
probability a bloodless victory (see Babylonia, 
VI., 7, § 3) . From the list of countries subject to 
Persian rule given on the first tablet of the great 
Darius inscription of Behistan, written before any 
new conquests could have been made except that 
of Egypt, the dominion of CJyrus must have cov- 
ered all Hither Asia and reached as far eastward 
as the borders of India. According to Herodotus 
and Ctesias, Cyrus met his death in the year 529, 
while warring against tribes northeast of the head- 
waters of the Tigris. He was buried in the town of 
Pasargadae. Both Strabo and Arrian give descrip- 
tions of his tomb, based upon reports of men who 
saw it at the time of Alexander's invasion. The 
tomb northeast of Persepolis, which has been 
claimed as that of Cyrus, is evidently not his, as 
its location does not fit the reports. 

Cyrus was distinguished no less as statesman 
than as a soldier. His statesmanship came out 
particularly in his treatments of newly conquered 
peoples. By pursuing a policy of generosity, in- 
stead of repression, and by favoring the local re- 
ligion, he was able to make his new subjects his 
enthusiastic supporters. A good example of this 
policy is found in his treatment of the Jews in 
Babylon. (B. Lindner.) 

Cyus figures in the Old Testament as the patron 
and deliverer of the Jews. He is mentioned twenty- 
three times by name and alluded to several times 
more, viz.: II Chron. xxxvi. 22 (twice), 3; Ezra i. 1 
(twice), 2, 7, 8, iii. 7, iv. 3, 13, 14, 17, vi. 3; Isa. 
xliv. 28, xlv. 1; Dan. i. 21, vi. 28, x. 1. From these 
statements it appears that Cyrus, king of Persia, 
was the monarch under whom the captivity of the 
Jews ended, for in the first year of his reign he was 
prompted of Yahweh to make a decree that the 
temple in Jerusalem should be rebuilt and that such 
Jews as cared to might return to their land for this 
purpose. Moreover, he showed his interest in the 
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project by sending back -with them the sacred ves- 
sels which had been taken from the temple and a 
considerable sum of money to buy building mate- 
rials with. After the work had been stopped by 
enemies of the Jews it was recommended imder the 
exhortations of the prophets, and when the author- 
ities asked the Jews what right they had to build a 
temple they referred to the decree of Cyrus. Da- 
rius, who was then reigning, caused a search for this 
alleged decree to be made, and it was found in the 
Babylonian archives (Ezra vi. 2), whereupon Darius 
reaffirmed the decree and the work proceeded to its 
triumphant close. Daniel was in the favor of Cyrus, 
and it was in that year of Cyrus that he had the 
vision recorded in his tenth chapter. 

Bibliography: Herodotus, Hist, i. 95, 108-130, 177-214; 
Ctesias, P^sica, vii.-xi.; transl. of the Cyrus and Naboni- 
dus Inscriptions, Records of the Past, new series, v. 144 
sqq., London, 1882. Consult: P. Justi, Geschichte dea 
alien Persiena, Berlin, 1879; T. G. Pinches, in TSBA^ 
vii., 1880; V. FloigI, Cjynts uTid Herodot, Leipsic, 1881; 
J. V. Prasek, Median und daa Haus dea Kyaxarea, Ber- 
lin, 1890; E. Schrader and E. Peiser, in Keilinachrifttiche 
Bibliothek, iii. 2, pp. 120 sqq,, iv. 258 sqq., Berlin, 1892- 
1896; T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religioua Life After the Exile, 
New York, 1898; G. F. Unger, in Ahhandlungen der kav- 
aerlichen bayeris^n Akademie, 1. Classe, vol. rvi„ part 
3; DB, i. 641-542; EB, i. 978-982. 

CYSAT, REWARD, AITO THE COimTERREF- 
ORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

Situation After the Battle of Kappel (§ 1). 

Carlo Borromeo and the Jesuits (§ 2). 

Various Agencies (§ 3). 

The battle of Kappel in 1531 (seeZwiNGLi, Huld- 
reich) had obstructed the advance of the Refor- 
mation in the Swiss Confederacy and brought about 
a reactionary subscription to the Roman faith. 
The majority of the thirteen cantons as then or- 
ganized belonged to the Roman Church (Lucerne, 
Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Soleure, Fri- 
bourg); two were on a footing of religious equal- 
ity (Glarus, Appenzell); while only four (Basel, 
Bern, Schaffhausen, Zurich) were strictly Prot- 
estant. The last, four, however, were 
I. Situation superior in actual power and in intel- 
After the lectual forces to the remaining cantons 
Battle of all together. The Roman cantons had 
KappeL the advantage of a closely compact sit- 
uation, and the original cantons were 
bordered on the south by the entirely or still pre- 
dominantly Roman districts of Valais, Ticino, and 
Grisons; the other Roman jurisdictions, also (Fri- 
bourg, Soleure, diocese of Basel, Saint Gall), sepa- 
rated the Protestant cantons. Prior to the Coun- 
cil of Trent the status of the Roman Church in 
these her subject jurisdictions was by no means 
more hopeful than elsewhere; the spirituality and 
with it the entire existence of the Church was 
everywhere in a state of melancholy decline; only 
the support of the governing powers and the con- 
servative disposition of the people at large consti- 
tuted the mainstay of Catholicism in these demo- 
cratic little communities. 

The Counterreformation found two centers in 
Switzerland: in the diocese of Basel (see Jacob 
Christoph, Bishop op Basel) and in the orig- 


inal cantons, where the chief center was Lucerne. 
Here Ludwig Pfyffer, the mayor — the Swiss 

” — (d. 1594) and Renward Cysat, the mod- 
est town clerk (b. 1545; d. Mar. 16, 1614), were 
the life of the movement, the former of greater 
public renown, though the latter in his many-sided 
activity as statesman, man of letters, ecclesiastical 
zealot, and friend of the Jesuits is the more 
distinctively typical figure. Originally an apothe- 
cary, but broadening himself with extensive cul- 
ture, especially in languages, Cysat became un- 
derclerk of Lucerne in 1570; and from 1575 till 
his death he was town clerk. His oflSce, which 
conjointly with that of the mayor was the most 
important with regard to the public affairs of the 
town and State, gave him a right to exert a par- 
tial influence over the ecclesiastical and political 
concerns of Lucerne. His office was not subject 
to annual mutation, and through his hands all doc- 
uments of any consequence had to pass. As “ Ro- 
man notary ” from 1570 various channels of com- 
munication were opened up for him with spiritual 
dignitaries and even with the Curia; and as early 
as that very year, 1570, he came thus into closer 
touch with Carlo Borromeo (q.v.), cardinal and 
archbishop of Milan. 

Borromeo^s journey to Switzerland in 1570 is the 
external starting-point of the Counterrefonnation 
for that country. It was Borromeo’s indefatigable 
activity which secured in the same year the enact- 
ment of the Council's resolutions, and incited to 
measures for ameliorating the evil 
2 . Carlo condition of the clergy; later (1679) 

Borromeo he founded in Milan a Swiss College 
and the {Collegium Helveticum) for the edu- 
Jesuits. cation of worthy Swiss clerics. He 
now gave his stimulating counsel at 
Lucerne, and continued afterward in communica- 
tion with the leading men of the Roman districts. 
Through the efforts of Pfyffer and Cysat a Jesuits' 
College was instituted at Lucerne in 1674, and the 
Jesuits' activity soon bore fruits; by means of the 
school they influenced youth; and, by their strict 
example, the clergy and the life of the community. 
Voluntary liberality increased, new churches were 
built; processions, festival plays, ecclesiastical 
feasts soon again played an extensive part in pub- 
lic life. The municipal authorities everywhere 
supported the Jesuits' purposes; and negligent 
priests were disciplined by temporal magistrates. 
In 1579 Bishop Bonomi of VerceUi came to Lu- 
cerne as papal nuncio, and the seven Roman can- 
tons and the dioceses of Constance and Basel were 
placed under his jurisdiction. By visitations, by 
founding a Capuchin convent at Altdorf, which 
became a point of departure for many further 
foundations, and a Jesuits' College at Fribourg he 
promoted the Counterreformation; in fact, by these 
measures and especially by his advocacy of a 
league contracted in 1579 between the bishop of 
Basel and the Roman cantons he became so odious 
to the Protestant cantons that in 1580 he was 
rudely insulted in the jurisdiction of Bern. This 
incident, which came near causing civil war, and 
Bonomi's doubtless warranted and yet not quite 
unobjectionable encroachment upon affairs in the 
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diocese of Coire led to his recall in Sept., 1581. 
Not until 1586 did Bishop Santonio of Tricarico 
arrive as new nuncio at Lucerne; since that time 
this Swiss appointment of the nuncio's office has 
been permanent. 

The work of ecclesiastical renovation by this 
time was well organized: the supervision and ex- 
ercise of discipline rested in the nuncio's hands; 
the education of the clergy was carefully regu- 
lated, and the schools were organized anew. In 
these matters the Jesuits' activity 
3. Various proved eminently effectual. Both Je- 
Agencies. suits and Capuchins were fruitfully 
diligent in the cure of souls. The in- 
creasing number of their colleges and convents 
affords the best demonstration of their ever-en- 
larging labor; in 1581 there arose a Jesuits' Col- 
lege in Fribourg; at Puntrut in 1588; in Valais, 
1607; while the Capuchins established themselves 
at Stans in 1582, at Lucerne in 1583, in Schwytz in 
1585, in Fribourg in 1586; in Soleure, Sitten, and 
Appenzell, 1588; and in Zug, 1597. Cysat was 
widely active in connection with the founding of 
Jesuits' colleges. The temporal authorities of the 
Roman cantons supported all these cooperative 


agencies, and directed their external policy to the 
same object. Opposition to the Protestant can- 
tons led to a closer cohesion of the Catholic asso- 
ciates in faith; in 1579 a union was ratified be- 
tween the seven Roman cantons and the bishop 
of Basel; and in Oct., 1586, the Golden League" 
of the Catholic Confederates for the defense of 
their faith came into being; an alliance was sought 
with France, but above all with Spain and Savoy. 
The league with Spain took effect in May, 1587, 
thus incorporating the Roman cantons in the great 
Catholic ^ance between the League in France, 
Philip II., Savoy, and the Curia. More than once 
the danger of civil war was imminent in Switzer- 
land. But no blood was shed from that time, and 
the events of Reformation and Counterreformation 
went on side by side from the end of the sbtteenth 
century. Walter Goetz. 

Bibliography: A. P. von Segesser, Rechtageschichte der 
Stadt und Repuhlik Luzern, vols. iii.--iv., Lucerne, 1867— 
1858; idem, Ludwig Pfyffer und seine Zeit, 3 vols., Bern, 
1SS0-S2; B. Hidber, Renward Cysat, in Archiv fUr 
schweizerisohe Geschichte, vols. xiii., xx., Zurich, 1863, 
1876; KL, iii. 1307-08. 

CZERSKI, JOHANN. See German Catholi- 
cism. 


D 


D : The symbol employed to designate the Deu- 
teronomic school of writers whose work, according 
to the critical school, is found not only in Deuter- 
onomy, but in the historical books from Judges to 
II Kings, except Ruth. See Hebrew Language 
AND Literature, II., § 4. 

DABNEY, ROBERT LEWIS; American Presby- 
terian (Southern); b. in Louisa County, Va., Mar. 
5, 1820; d. at Austin, Tex., Jan. 3, 1898. He 
studied at Hampden-Sidney College, Va., and the 
University of Virginia (M.A., 1842), and was grad- 
uated at Union Theological Seminary, Hampden- 
Sidney, Va., in 1846. He was then a missionary in 
Louisa County, Va., 1846-47, and pastor at Tinkling 
Spring, Va., 1847-53, being also head master of a 
classical school for a portion of this time. From 
1853 to 1859 he was professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory and polity and from 1859 to 1869 adjunct pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, Va. He then became full professor of 
the latter subject and held this position until 1883, 
when he was appointed professor of mental and 
moral philosophy in the University of Texas. In 
1894 failing hedth compelled him to retire from 
active life, although he still lectured occasionally. 
He was copastor of the Hampden-Sidney College 
Church 1858-74, also serving Hampden-Sidney 
College in a professorial capacity on occasions of 
vacancies in its faculty. During the vacation of 
1861 he was chaplain of the Virginia troops in the 
Confederate army, and in the following year was 
chief of staff to “ Stonewall " Jackson in the bril- 
liant Valley Campaign. While at the University 
of Texas he practically founded and maintained 
the Austin School of Theology, and in 1870 was 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 


terian Church, South. In theology he was a con- 
servative. He wrote Memoir of Rev, Dr, Francis 
jS, Sampson (Richmond, 1855), whose commentary 
on Hebrews he likewise edited (New York, 1857); 
Life of General Thomas J, Jackson (1866); Defense 
of Virginia and the South (1867); Treatise on Sacred 
Rhetoric (Richmond, 1870); Theology ^ Dogmatic 
and Polemic (1871); Sensualistic Philosophy of the 
Nineteenth Century Examined (New York, 1875); 
Practical Philosophy (Mexico, Mo., 1896); and the 
posthumous Penal Character of the Atonement of 
Christ Discussed in the Light of Recent Popular 
Heresies (Richmond, 1898). A number of his 
shorter essays have been edited by C. R. Vaughan 
under the title Discitssions (vols. i.-iii., Richmond, 
1890-92; vol. iv., Mexico, Mo., 1897). 

Bibliography: T. 0. Johnson, Life and Letters cf Robert 

Lewis Dabney, Richmond, 1903. 

DACH, SIMON: German religious poet; b. at 
Memel (72 m. n.e. of Konigsberg) July 29, 1605; 
d. at Konigsberg Apr. 15, 1669. He studied at 
Memel, KOnigsberg, Wittenberg, and Magdeburg, 
attaining proficiency in the use of the classic lan- 
guages, the cultivation of which in poetic form 
constituted his most grateful occupation through 
life. Returning to Konigsberg, he matriculated at 
the university, where he devoted himself to the- 
ology and philosophy, and in 1633 was attached to 
the Cathedral school, of which he became asso- 
ciate rector in 1636- In 1639 he became professor 
of poetry in the university. 

Dach was the most gifted member of a group of 
Prussian theologians, scientists, and poets com- 
monly known as the Konigsberg School, and com- 
prising, among others, Robert Robertin, Michael 
and Andreas Adersbach, Christof Caldenbach, 
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Johann Baptist Faber, Christof Wilkow, Erasmus 
Landenberg, JMichael Behm, and Georg Mylius. 
Throughout the poetical works of this group, relig- 
ious or secular, runs the constant theme of the 
mutable and transitory nature of life, expressed in 
verse which shows more or less skill, yet reveals, 
especially in its numerous pastorals and songs of 
friendship, Httle sincerity or poetic fire. Dach alone 
rises above the level of his age to a height where 
he stands comparable with Gerhardt. His secular 
poems were written to order under the stress of 
pressing poverty, and show all the faults of this 
class of composition. A striking exception, how- 
ever, is the song Anke van Tharau written in Platt- 
deutsch. It has become a popular folk-song. In 
his religious poems, however, Dach finds his true 
sphere. Sincerity of emotion, a simple fulness of 
faith and confidence in the justice of providence 
in the midst of a world of turmoil and uncertainty 
characterize them; in expression, melody, and 
deftness of rhythm and rime they are not un- 
worthy of comparison with the productions of a 
higher age. That a surprisingly small number of 
his sacred songs have been retained in the Evan- 
gelical hymnals is due partly to the fact that, as 
poems written for special occasions, they reveal the 
quiet spirit of meditation rather than the sonorous 
swing of the hymn. His collected poems were pub- 
lished by Oesterley at Stuttgart in 1877. 

(H. Jacoby.) 

Bibliography: H. Stiehler, Simon Dach, K6mgsberg, 1S96; 

C. V. Winterfeld, Der evangeliache Kirchengesang, vol. ii-, 

Leipsic, 1845; G. G. Gervinus, Geschichte der deutschen 

Dichtung, vol. iii., Leipsic, 1872; K. Goedeke and J. 

Tittmann, Deutsche Dickter dee eiebenzehnten Jahrhun^ 

derta, ib. 1876; Julian, Hymnology, pp. 276-277. 

D’ACHERY, JEAN LUC. See Acheet, Jean 
Luc 

DA COSTA, IZAAK: Dutch poet and Christian 
apologist; b. at Amsterdam Jan. 14, 1798; d. there 
Apr. 28, 1860. His parents were wealthy Jews of 
Portuguese descent who had departed in faith, 
though not in practise, from the hereditary belief, 
and were opposed to the political and social ide- 
als of French revolutionism. At an early age Da 
Costa acquired a love for Greek literature which 
remained with him throughout life, and later the 
influence of the scholar and poet Willem Bilder- 
dijk, to whom the elder Da Costa entrusted the 
education of his son, molded his entire career. In 
1816 Da Costa entered the University of Leyden, 
and took his doctorate in law in 1818, and in phi- 
lology in 1821. Bilderdijk had accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Leyden, and there his unobtrusive but 
persistent inculcation of the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith won Da Costa from the teachings of 
Voltaire’s deism to a fervent belief in the Gospel. 
In Oct., 1822, he was baptized, and he then 
devoted himself with characteristic zeal to the 
service of his new faith, bringing to the task an 
earnestness of conviction, a disregard of public 
opinion, and a gift for literary expression that were 
destined to exert a formative influence on the sub- 
sequent religious history of the Netherlands. The 
genius of the time was one of inoffensive neutrality 
between religion and secular culture, but men were 


inclined to interpret religion in the spirit of that 
secular culture. In 1823 Da Costa published at 
Leyden his Bezwaren tegen den geest der eeuWj in 
w’hich he combated the complacent belief of his 
contemporaries that the nineteenth century was 
destined to suipass all that had gone before. As 
a period of decline in faith, morals, toleration, and 
humanitarianism, he chose rather to call it the age 
of slavery, unbelief, superstition, and darkness; De 
Sadduceen, published in the following year, was in 
the main an exposition of the same theme, com- 
paring the theology of his own time and the Armin- 
ianism of the seventeenth century with tne Sad- 
duceeism of the days of Christ. Da Costa thus 
became the apologist of the old simple faith and 
orthodoxy, and this not alone in his prose works 
but in his poems, which are warm with the spirit 
of the old singers of the Bible. The bold position 
he assumed subjected him to virulent attacks by 
the press, and he -was regarded with suspicion by 
the police. With the revolution of 1830, however, 
an event which he had predicted with almost pro- 
phetic foresight, adherents began to flock to him. 
From that time to the end of his life his zeal re- 
mained unabated in the furtherance of the cause 
of the new orthodoxy; and though the forces he 
had set in motion soon came to be directed by 
other hands, he may be called the prophet of the 
new movement, while others developed his prin- 
ciples. 

Aside from his activity as an author, Da Costa 
conducted classes in the study of the Bible, lectured 
frequently throughout the country, and was iden- 
tified w'ith every movement favorable to the cause 
of religious revival. His poetical works were pub- 
lished by J. P. Hasebroek at Haarlem in 1861; his 
theological -writings were issued two years later by 
H. J. Koenen. Of these the principal are: Voor- 
Uzmgen over de eenheid en overeenstemming der Evan- 
gelien (2 vols., Leyden, 1840; Eng. transL, The 
Four Witnesses J London, 1851); Favlm (2 parts, 
1846); IsraH en de Volhen (1849; Eng. transL, 
Israel and the Gentiles. Contributions to the History 
of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
London, 1850) ; and Beschouwingen van dei HandeU 
ingen der Apostelen (3 parts, 1856-58). 

(J. A. Gerth van WiJKf.) 

Bibliographty: W. G. C. Bijvanck, De jeugd van Is. da Costa, 
2 vols., Leyden, 1894-96; H. J. Koenen, Leoensherickt van 
Mr. Is. da Costa, ib. 1860; G. J. Vos, Geschiedenis der 
vaderlandsche kerk, ii. 184-272, Dordrecht, 1882; A. Pier- 
son, Oudere Tijdgenooten, pp. 1-36, Amsterdam, 1888; 
J. Reitsma, Geschiedenis van de hervorming en de her^ 
vormde kerk der EsdetUmden^ Groningen, 1893. 

DAGON : A deity of the Philistines, perhaps the 
principal god of that people. He had temples at 
Gaza (Judges xvi. 21 sqq.) and Ashdod (I Sam. v, 
1-2; I Macc. x. 82-85, xi. 4). The location of the 
temple mentioned in I Chron. x. 10 is not given. 
Indications are foimd in place-names, pointing to 
the worship of a deity with this name over a wider 
territory than that occupied by the Philistines. 
Thus a Beth-dagon is mentioned Josh. xv. 41, which 
is possibly the modem Beit-Dejan (6 m. s.e. of 
Joppa); there is a place of the same name 7 m. e. of 
Nablus and another near Jericho. The inscription 
of Eshmunazar of Sidon speaks of Dor and Joppa 
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as seats of the worship of Dagon. A seventh cen- 
tury Phenician seal is known on which is an in- 
scription read Baal-Dagon; and this is corroborated 
by the testimony of Philo Byblios to the effect that 
Dagon was worshiped elsewhere than in Phenicia 
and that he was worshiped by other Semites to the 
East. This is confirmed by the fact that a king 
of Isin (see Babylonia, VI., 3, § 4) is named Ishme- 
Dagan, while that of the Amama Tablets is by a 
Dagan-takala— the name of the deity entering as 
an element in both names. 

The meaning of the word and the form of Dagon 
image are cognate questions still under discussion. 
Some see in the word a diminutive of affection 
formed from the Semitic dag, “ fish ’’ (cf. ahimshon, 
little sun ”)> and afi&rm that the form was that of 
a fish with the head and hands of a man. To this 
theory the statement in I Sam, v. 4, only Dagon 
(i.e., the fishy stump) was left to him/’ is made 
tributary, and the explanation is given that after 
the human head and hands were broken off, only 
the fish-like form was left. With this agree the 
reports from the Greek age of the worship on the 
Philistine coast of a deity half fish and half man. 
Philo Byblios derives the name from a Semitic root 
dagan, grain/’ and makes of the god a deity of 
agriculture {Zeus arotrios). With this fits in well 
the ear of grain on the Phenician seal mentioned 
above, though the argument is not strongly cogent. 
Both of these derivations seem to have warrant in 
early Semitic, if not in Sumerian worship, as in the 
ease of Ea (see Babylonia, VII., 2, § 3), a deity 
derived from the water, and of the Cannes or Oda- 
kon of Berosus, who was pictured as part man, part 
fish, A Babylonian god Dagon was known, and the 
Arabic dagn, ** fruitM rain,” suggests a connection 
with agriculture. Sayce, Delitzsch, and Schrader 
agree in finding a pre-Semitic origin for the deity. 
In Greco-Roman times a goddess Derceto (Atar- 
gatis) was known, also connected with agriculture, 
who may have been the consort of Dagon but is not 
to be confounded with him. 

Nothing is known of the form of the cult except 
that the worshipers avoided stepping on the thresh- 
old of the temple — ^a custom which has its parallels 
elsewhere. Possibly, though not certainly, allusion 
is made to this in Zeph. i, 9, 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 
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uments, pp. 325-327, London, 1894; F. Delitzsch, Wo lag 
das Parodies f Leipsic, 1881; O, P. Moore, Commentary on 
Judges, pp. 358-359; Schrader, KAT, p. 358; P. Jensen, 
Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 449-46^ Strasburg, 1890. 
Earlier material is found in: J. Selden, De dis Syria, ii., 
chap. iii„ London, 1617; F. C. Movers, Die PhOnizier, i. 
143-144, 590, Bonn, 1841; P. Scholz, Ootzendienst und 
Zavberweeen^ pp, 238-244, Regensburg, 1877. Consult 
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DAILL:^, d^ayS' CDALLJEUS), JEAK: French 
Protestant; b. at Chatellerault (160 m. s.w. of 
Paris), department of Vienne, Jan. 6, 1594; d. at 
Charenton (an eastern suburb of Paris, where the 
Protestants met for worship after 1606; see Ablon) 
Apr. 15, 1670, He studi^ philosophy at Poitiers 
and at Sauinur, In 1612 the governor of the last- 
named city, the celebrated Du Plessfe-Mornay, 
made him tutor of his grandsons. With his pupils 


ho traveled in Italy (1619), and at Venice made the 
acquaintance of Fra Paolo Sarpi. In 1623, after 
his pupils had passed their examination, he became 
chaplain at Mornay’s chiiteau La For^t. His bene- 
factor having died soon after, Daill6 returned to 
Saumur, where he prepared Mornay’s memoir for 
the press and was appointed preacher. In 1626 
he was called as minister of the Paris congregation 
at Charenton. He belonged to the liberal party, 
took an active part in the Calvinist synods, and was 
a moderator of the last Synod of Loudun. His 
most important works were TraiU de Vemploy des 
Saints-Pbres pour le jugement des diffCrents qui sont 
aujourd’hui en la religion (Geneva, 1632; Eng. 
transi, A Treatise concerning the Right Use of the 
Fathers in the Decision of the Controversies that are 
at this Day in Religion, London, 1651 and 1675; 
reissued 1S41); Apohgie des dglises rcformdes oil est 
montrOe la nCcessitd de leur separation d^avec Veglise 
Romaine, centre ceux qui les accusent defaire schisme 
en la Chrestiente (Charenton, 1633; Eng. transi. , 
An Apologie for the Reformed Churches, 1653); La 
Foy fond6e sur les Saintes Scritures, contre les noitr 
veaux Methodistes (1634); De la creance des peres 
sur le fait des images (Geneva, 1641). 

G. Bonbt-Mauhy. 

Bibliography: Sources are: J. Dailld, UAhregi de la vie 

de J. DailU, Geneva, 1671 (by his son); E. and E. Haag, 

La France proteatante, ed. H. L. Bordier, vol. v., Paris, 

1886; Lichtenberger, E8B, iii. 657-562. 

DALAND, WILLIAM CLIFTON: Seventh-day 
Baptist; b. at New York City Oct. 25, 1860. Ho 
was graduated at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1879 and Union Theological Seminary in 
1886. While in the Seminary he changed from the 
Baptists to the Seventh-day Baptists. He held 
pastorates at Leonardsville, N. Y. (1886-91), Wes- 
terly, R. I. (1891-96), London (1896-1900), and 
again at Leonardsville (1900-02), Since 1902 he 
has been president of Milton College, Milton, Wis., 
where he is also professor of philosophy and Eng- 
lish. He was recording secretary of the Seventh- 
day Baptist Missionary Society in 1891-96. In 
theology he is a Trinitarian in the sense of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, and philosophically is a moderate Cal- 
vinist, although an Arminian practically. As re- 
gards authority, his views are Bibliocentric,” and 
he accepts the conclusions of a moderate and rev- 
erent criticism. He has published an annotated 
translation of the Song of Songs (Leonardsville, 
N. Y., 1887). 

DALE, JAMES WILKINSON: American Pres- 
byterian; b. at Cantwell’s Bridge (Odessa), New 
Castle County, Del., Oct. 16, 1812; d. at Media, 
Pa., Apr. 19, 1881. He was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1831; studied theology at 
Andover, 1832-33, at Princeton, 1833-34, and was 
graduated at Andover, 1835; he also studied medi- 
cine (M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1838) with 
a view to more eflicient service as a missionary in 
India, but financial diiSiculties of the American 
Board prevented hiis departure; he was agent of the 
American Bible Society for Pennsylvania, 1838- 
1845; pastor at Ridley and Middletown, Pa., 1845- 
1866, at Media, 1866-71, at Wayne, 1871-76. He 
issued many sermons and labored zealously in be- 
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half of total abstineuce. His reputation was made, 
however, by his elaborate works on baptism, viz.* 
Classic Baptism (Philadelphia, 1867); Judaic Bap- 
tism (1869); Johannic Baptism (1871); Christie and 
Patristic Baptism (1874). A condensed statement 
of his views, which were in favor of pedobaptism 
and sprinkling, may be found in The Cup and the 
Cross (1872). 

Bibliographt: J. Roberts, Memorial of James Wilkinson 

Dale, Philadelphia, 1886. 

DALE, ROBERT WILLIAM; Congregationalist; 
b. at London Dec. 1, 1829; d. at Birmingham Mar. 
13, 1895. He studied at Spring Hill College, Bir- 
mingham (M.A., University of London, 1853), and 
was associate pastor of Carr's Lane Congregational 
Church, Birmingham, 1853-59, after vrhich he was 
sole pastor until his death. In 1869 he was chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales and in 1877 was Lyman Beecher lecturer at 
Yale. In 1885 he was appointed by the crown a 
member of a committee for investigating the w’ork- 
ing of the English system of elementary education. 
He was likewise a governor of King Edward VI. 's 
School, Birmingham, and in theology was liberal 
and an advocate of conditional immortality. His 
publications embrace Life and Letters of the Rev. 
John AngeU James (London, 1861); The Jewish 
Temple and the Christian Church (1865); Christ and 
the Controversies of Christendom (1869); The Holy 
Spirit in Relation to the Work of the Ministry, the 
Worship, and the Work of the Church (1869); The 
Ten Commandments (1871); Protestantism, its Ulti- 
mate Principle (1874); The Atonement (1876), a 
book which has had a remarkable reception; Nine 
features on Preaching (Lyman Beecher lectures; 
1877); Impressions of America (New York, 1878); 
The Evangelical Revival, and Other Sermons (Lon- 
don, 1880); Epistle to the Ephesians, its Doctrine 
and Ethics (1882); The Laws of Christ for Common 
Life (1884); Manual of Congregational Principles 
(1884); Impressions of Australia (1889); The Old 
Evangelicalism and the New (1889); The Living 
Christ and the Four Gospels (1890) ; Fellowship with 
Christ and Other Discourses (1891); Christian Doc- 
trine (1894); Christ and the Future Life (1895); The 
Epistle of James and Other Discourses (1895); and 
Essays and Addresses (1899). He likewise edited 
The English Hymn-Book (Birmingham, 1875). 

Bibliographt; A- W. W. Dale (his son). Life of B, W. 

Dale of BvrmiTighamt London, 1898. 

DALMAR, GUSTAF HERMAN: German Lu- 
theran; b. at Niesky (11 m. n.n.w. of Gorlitz), 
Silesia, June 9, 1855. He studied at the Moravian 
school in his native town and the Moravian theo- 
logical seminary at Gnadenfeld, where he was pro- 
fessor of Old Testament exegesis and practical 
theology 1881-87. In 1887 he left the Moravians 
for the Lutherans, studied at Leipsie (Ph.D., 1887), 
and until 1902 was professor and later director of 
the Institutum DeUtzschianum at Leipsie. He 
was privat-dooent 1891-96 and since 1896 has been 
associate professor of Old Testament exegesis in 
Leipsie. Since 1902 he has been on furlough in 
Palestine as president of the German Evangelical 



Archeological Institute, and was also appointed 
honorary Swedish consul for Palestine and Da- 
mascus in 1903. In theology he ‘‘ belongs to no 
party of any description, and tries to unite Evan- 
gelical Christian faith with scientific progress." Of 
his numerous publications may be mentioned; 
Studien zur bihlischen Theologie (2 parts, Berlin, 
1889-97); Jesaja SS, das Prophetenwort vom Suhn- 
leiden des Heilsmittlers (Leipsie, 1S90); Kiirzge- 
f assies Handbuch dcr Mission untcr Israel (Berlin, 
1893); Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischcn Ara- 
mdisch (Leipsie, 1894); Eben Eser, Gedeitkhuch dcr 
Familie Julius Marx (1897); Ararmisch-neulie- 
brdisches Worterhuch zu Targum, Talmud und Mid- 
rasch (2 parts, Frankfort, 1897-1901); Christentum 
und Judentum (Leipsie, 1898; Eng. transL, Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, by G. H. Box, Oxford, 1901); 
Die Worte Jesu mil besonderer Berucksichiigung des 
nachkanonischen judischen Schriftiums und der ara- 
mdischen Sprache, i. (Leipsie, 1898; Eng. transL, 
The Words of Jesus Considered in Light of Post- 
Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language, 
by D. M. Kay, Edinburgh, 1902); and Paldstinischcr 
Diwan (Leipsie, 1901). He edited the monthly 
Beriik Am from 1893 to 1902 and the annual report 
of the Deutsches Evangelisches Institut fiir Alter- 
tumswissenschaft des heiligen Landes since 1905. 

DALMATIC. See Vestments and Insignia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

DALTON, HERMANN: German Reformed; b. 
at Offenbach (4 m. s.e. of Frankfort) Aug. 20, 
1833. He studied at Marburg, Berlin, and &idel- 
berg 1853-56, and w’as pastor of the German Re- 
formed church in St. Petersburg 1S5S-59. In the 
latter year he retired from active life, and has since 
resided in Berlin. In 1868 he was created a con- 
sistorial councilor, and in 1876 founded the Evan- 
gelical city mission in St. Petersburg. His wri- 
tings include: Nathanael, apologeiische Vorirdge 
uber einzige Punkte des Chrislentums (St. Peters- 
burg, 1861); Geschichte der reformierten Kirche m 
Russland (Clotha, 1865); Immanuel, der Heideh 
herger Katechismus als Bekenntnis- und Erbauungs- 
buch (Wiesbaden, 1870); Reisebilder aus dem Orient 
(St. Petersburg, 1871); Johannes Gossner, ein 
LebensbUd aus der Kirche des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (1874); Johannes von MuraU, eine Pdda- 
gogm- und PastorengestaU der Schweiz und Russ- 
lands aus der ersten Hdlfte des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts (Wiesbaden, 1876); Johannes a Laeco, 
Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte Polcns, Deutsch- 
lands und Englands (Gotha, 1881; Eng. transl. by 
M. J. Evans, London, 1886); Reisebilder aus Grie- 
chenland und KUinasien (Bremen, 1884); Ferien- 
reise eines evangelischen Predigers (1886); Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der evangdiseken Kirche in Russland 
(4 vols., Gotha and Berlin, 1887-1905); Die evangc- 
lische Kirche in Russland (Leipsie, 1890); Offencs 
Sendschreiben an den Oberprokureur des russi- 
schen Synods, Herm Wirklicken Gekeimrat Kon- 
stantin Pobedomsieff (1890; Eng. transl., On Re- 
ligious Liberty in Russia. Open letter, 1890), Auf 
Missiompfaden in Japan (Bremen, 1895); Indische 
Retsdrri^e (GQtersIoh, 1899); Aus deni Lebcn einer 
evangelischen Gemeinde (1901); Daniel Ernsi Jab- 
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fonsK (Berlin, 1903); and Lehemerinnerungen (2 
vols., 1906-07). 

BAMASCENUS (DAMASKINOS) THE STUDITE: 
The most important popular writer of the Greek 
Church in the sixteenth century. He came from 
Thessalonica, was a disciple of Theophanes Elea- 
bulkos in Constantinople, and a member of the 
Studite monastery (see Acqemeti); he became 
bishop of Lite and Rhendine, and in 1573 was 
metropolitan of Naupactus and Arta. His chief 
work was the “ Treasury (1st ed. probably 1570; 
2d ed., 1589; many later eds., down to the present), 
containing thirty-six sermons or homilies, with 
seven ethical treatises by Joannikios Kartanos 
(q.v.). The addresses are written in the popular 
speech of the time and based upon Bible texts or 
saints^ lives. The aim is practical rather than theo- 
logical, and Bamascenus does not disdain now and 
then to please his hearers by a joke. So far as his 
theology appears, he is strongly orthodox. He 
avoids polemics, except sometimes against the Jew’s. 

(Philipp Meyer.) 

DAMASCUS: Perhaps the oldest city in Syria. 
Its name appears in the principal early tongues of 
the region (Heb. Dammesk^ Darmesek, and Durrir 
meseh; Egyptian TimaskUj Saramaakxi; Assyr. 
Dimashid and Dimashka; Arab. Dimashkj Dimislc 
el-Sham, or el-Sham). It lies east of Mt. Hermon in 
33® 32' n. lat., 36'’ 18' e. long., 133 m. n.n.e. of Je- 
rusalem and about 60 m. e. of the Mediterranean, 
at an altitude of 2,260 feet, at the W’estem end of 
the exceedingly fertile plain of the Ghuta (a hollow 
sheltered by hills and watered by the Barada and 
the Awaj), along the principal branch of the Barada 

Abana,” II Kings v. 12; Gk. Chrysorrhoas) , It 
is about a mile in length from east to W’est and half 
a mile from north to south, with a suburb of con- 
tinuous buildings on the south nearly a mile in ex- 
tent, thus presenting in contour the shape of a mal- 
let with its handle. Its site is nearly level, it is 
walled, only the foundations of most of the wall 
being ancient, and it gives entrance by seven gates. 
Its location on a plain unusually rich in its products 
of fruits in many varieties, of grains and other prod- 
ucts useful in the arts and manufactures, and its 
situation on great trade routes have combined not 
only to prolong its life, but to cause its speedy re- 
covery from the many disasters which have befallen 
it in the course of history. It has been famed at 
different times for its wines, its wool products (Ezek. 
xxvii. 18), its silk (Amos hi. 12, R. V. margin; cf. 
the “ d am ask ” of commerce), and its “ Damascus 
blades.^' Besides a part of the wall for which an 
early date is claimed, there is no ancient structure. 
It is likely that the Ommiad Mosque is situated on 
the site of the old Church of St. John, which took 
its name from the fact that it was supposed to be 
the repository of the head of John the Baptist. 
The conjecture has been offered that this was on 
the site of an early temple. 

The history of the city has been very varied. It 
is first mentioned in connection wdth Abraham, 
Gen. xiv. 5, xv. 2. In the fifteenth century b.c, 
it figures as one of the conquests of Thothmes III., 
and at the same time its name is found in the Amar- 


na Tablets, while in the thirteenth it is claimed as a 
part of the territory of Ramcsos III. According to 
II Sam. viii. 3 sqq. (cf. I Chron. xviii. 5 sqq.) it was 
included in the realm of David, but must have been 
lost to the Hebrew’s soon after, according to I Kings 
xi. 23-25. It appears later to have become the 
head of the Syrian confederacy w’hich opposed for 
so long the westward march of the Assyrian empire 
(see Assyria, VI., 3, §§ 7 sqq.), and the power which 
W'as centered there W’as almost continuously antago- 
nistic to the Hebrew’- kingdoms. A Rezon son" of 
Eliadah appears to have made himself king in tlie 
time of Solomon. A king named Ben-hadad helped 
Asa against Baasha (I Kings xv. 16-21), and the 
same king or one of the same name defeated Omri 
and established a trading station in Samaria (I 
Kings XX. 34), w’hile a son had to yield under defeat 
the same privilege to Ahab in Damascus. In a 
later campaign against the same power Ahab met 
his death (I Kings xxii.). In the years 854, 850, and 
847 the forces of Damascus under a Ben-hadad were 
defeated by Shalmaneser II., yet the city seems to 
have recovered and, under a king whose name was 
also Ben-hadad, besieged Samaria (II Kings vi.- 

vii. ). The throne W’as soon after seized by Hazael 
(II Kings viii. 15), who defeated Jehoram (II Kings 

viii. 28-29), and was defeated by Shalmaneser II. 
in 843 and 840. Yet the same speedy recovery so 
often shown by the city enabled its king to regain 
territory from Israel east of the Jordan and even to 
threaten Judah (II Kings xii. 17-18) and to con- 
tinue hostile operations against Jehoahaz and Jc- 
hoash (II Kings xiii. 3, 25). In 803 a king of 
Damascus whose name is given in the inscriptions 
as Mari was assailed by Ramman-nirari III., and 
Israel seized the opportunity to recover territory 
east of the Jordan (II Kings xiv. 28). In 773 the 
battering of the Assyrians was renewed, in 740 the 
ruler Rezin paid tribute to Tiglath-Pileser HI. (cf. 
II Kings XV. 19 sqq., xvi. 7 sqq.), W’ho took the 
city in 733, killed Rezin, deported the inhabitants, 
and introduced Assyrian colonists. In 732 Ahab 
visited the city to pay homage to the Assyrian 
overlord. In 713 Damascus was again found in an 
anti- Assyrian league and was again crushed in the 
defeat at Karkar. Under the Persians the city W’as 
made a seat of provincial government. When the 
region came under the sway of Alexander he issued 
coins from the city; but after his empire was divided 
Damascus was compelled to yield the chief place in 
importance to Antioch, though it was often a second- 
ary capital. In 85 b.c. it fell into the hands of 
Aretas the Nabatasan. It was occupied in 65 by 
the Romans, and seems to have been ruled by an 
ethnarch for another Aretas in the time of Paul 
(II Cor. xi. 32). According to the testimony of 
coins, between 34 and 62 a.d. the city was not under 
Roman control. Christianity seems to have made 
an early entrance into the city, most likely through 
Jewish converts (Acts ix. 1 sqq.), and in Christian 
history the place is famous as the place where or 
near which Paul was converted. A bishopric was 
erected there, the incumbent of which took rank 
after the patriarch of Antioch. In 635 a.d. it be- 
came the residence of Mu^awiya, the first Ommiad 
calif. During the crusades it was frequently the 
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object of attack, was captured by the Mongols in 
1260, plundered by the Tatars in 1300, and taken 
bj’' the Turks under Selim in 1516, since which date 
it has been the capital of a Turkish province, ex- 
cept for the period 1832-41, when it was under 
Egyptian control. The present population is not 
accurately knowm, estimates varying from 160,000 
to 180,000, of w’hom about 100,000 are Moham- 
medans, about 5,000 Je’ws, 22,000 Orthodox Greeks, 
and the rest are distributed among the Christian 
sects. See Arajvi, Arameans, §§ 9-10. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliography: J. L. Porter, Five Years in Damascus, Lon- 
don, 1855; W K. Kelly, Syria and the Holy Land, chap.s. 
xv.-xvi., ib. 1844; P. Schaff, Through Bible Lands, pp. 361 
sqq., New York, 1878; Mrs. Macintosh, Damascus and its 
People, London, 1882; M. F. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittel- 
meer zum persischen Golf, i. 49-86, Berlin, 1899; SebUrer, 
Geschichte, iii. 117 sqq. et passim; Eng. transl., passim. 

DAMASUS : The name of two popes. 

Damasus I. : Pope 366-384. He was born in 305, 
probably in Rome, the son of a priest of the Church 
of St. Laurence. After the death of Liberius, he was 
elected bishop by a part of the Church, while another 
faction chose the deacon Ursinus. Damasus could 
secure recognition only after a conflict marked by 
bloodshed, which lasted two years on account of 
the uncertain attitude of Valentinian I.; and even 
after the suppression of the disturbances the party 
of Ursinus maintained their opposition, to the point 
of schism. During these troubles clerics had been 
summoned before secular judges, and torture had 
even been used. On complaint being made, ^^alen- 
tinian issued a rescript, the substance of which is 
known from Ambrose (Epist, xxi. 2); it is summed 
up in the phrase “ that priests should judge priests.'' 
Rade thinks that the emperor meant to declare a 
fundamental di^dsion between secular and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction; but this is too much to infer 
from the words. It was only an express recog- 
nition of the disciplinaiy power of bishops and 
councils, as it had been previously recognized in 
practise, and limited to questions of faith, morals, 
and contests over ecclesiastical offices. The appeal 
of the Roman coimcil of 378 or 379 to Gratian was, 
in view of the occasion, an attempt to secure 
not extension, but recognition of the disciplinaiy 
power of the Roman See, which was practically 
nullified as long as imperial officials declined to en- 
force the sentence of ecclesiastical tribunals. This 
the council asked that they should be instructed to 
do, and Gratian agreed. There appears nothing in 
all this to support the contention of Rade and 
Langen that the Western bishops at least were sub- 
ject to the tribunal of the pope; and the imperial 
decrees mentioned above can scarcely be cited as 
triumphs of the policy of Damasus. In fact, he 
does not seem to have known how to use either these 
or the famous edict of Theodosius (Feb. 27, 380), 
or the third canon of the Council of Constantinople 
in 381, as means to the elevation of Rome's eccle- 
siastical position — ^which, indeed, was actually 
damaged by his conduct in the Antioch contro- 
versy (see Melbtitjs of Antioch), and did not 
again make progress until the pontificate of Siri- 
cius. In dogmatic conflicts Damasus remained 


steadfast in the traditional Roman policy. He op- 
posed the Allans, and took strong measures against 
the Lueiferians. It was during his pontificate that 
the understanding was reached between the Old 
and Young Nicene parties in the East; but he 
rather hindered the ra'pprochcmeyit than helped it, 
taking the side of the strict old orthodox party in 
the schism of Antioch. Basil of Csesarea tried in 
vain to get him to acknowledge Meletius. A 
Roman synod of 382 renounced communion with 
Flavian. The measures taken ]}y Damasus against 
Arianism in Italy were not very successful. Ap- 
parently as early as 369 he had condemned Auxen- 
tius of ililan at a council of Italian bishops, but the 
sentence was not executed by the secular authori- 
ties; Auxentius remained bishop until his death, 
and only in the election of Ambrose to succeed him 
did orthodoxy come into power. He was more 
successful in his repeated pronoimcements against 
ApoUinarianism, which -was condemned in Roman 
coimcils of (probably) 377 and 381. Damasus Tvas 
not lacldng in learning, and did a good work by 
setting on foot a revision of the Latin Bible. He 
wrote a (lost) treatise on virginity and a number 
of metrical inscriptions for the catacombs, on which 
he bestowed intelligent care. He died Dec. 11, 
384. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: The Opera of Damasus are in MPL, xiii., 
and his Bpigrammata, ed. M. Him, were published, Leip- 
sic, 1896. Consult: Liber pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, i. 212, 
Paris, 1886, and ed. Mommsen in MGH, Gest. pont Rom., 
i. 82-84; Regesia, i. 37; M. Rade, Damasus, Bischof 

von Rom, Freiburg, 1882; Hefele, Conciliengeschickte, 
vols. i.-ii.; Bower, Popes, i. 83-107; Milman, Latin Chris- 
tianity, i. 108-110. Consult also B. Holscher, De Da- 
masi hymnis, Miinster, 1858. 

Damasus H. (Poppo): Pope 1047-48. After the 
premature death of Clement IL, Poppo, bishop of 
Brixen, was nominated to succeed him by Heniy 
HI. at Christmas, 1047- He was conducted to 
Rome in the following summer, consecrated July 
17, and died Aug. 9. (A. Hauck.) 

Bibliography: Regesia, i. 528; J. Langen, Geschichte 

der romischen Kirche . . . his Gregor VII., Bonn, 1892; 
Hauck, KD, iii. 593; Bower, Popes, ii. 343; Milman, 
Latin Christianity, iii. 239. 

DAMIAN, SAINT. See Cosmas and Damian, 
Saints. 

DAMIANI, PIETRO. See Peter Damian, Saint. 

DAMIANUS : Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria; 
b. in Syria July, 578; d. June 12, 605. He succeeded 
Peter IV. as patriarch of Alexandria in 578 
under circumstances which were probably of a 
turbulent character. Controversies between the 
Jacobites and Paulites (the latter the adherents of 
Bishop Paul the Black of Antioch, d. probably 585) 
ensued and passed over into Egypt. On a journey 
in Syria and to Constantinople Damianus endeav- 
ored to frustrate peace negotiations which had al- 
ready commenced. The Jacobite patriarch Peter 
of Antioch was consecrated by him in Alexandria 
(580 or 581), and later a controversy arose between 
the two which is known as a phase of the tritheistic 
controversy (see Tbitheism); Damianus defended 
a position similar to that of Sabellianism^ (q.v.). 
On two Coptic ostraca a writing of Damianus is 
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mentioned with the title ^GTUQMdtcL (cf. Crum, 
Coptic OstracUf London, 1902, no. 18, p. 7). 

G. Kruger. 

Bibliography: The sources are: John of Ephesus, Hist, 
eccl, iii. 4, 33, 38, 41-45, 60, Syriac and Eng. transl. by 
W. Cureton, London, 1853; Timotheus, De receptione h^e- 
ticorum, in MPG, Ixxxvi.,* Sophronius, Episiola ad Sergium, 
in MPO, Ixxxvh.: and Severus, in J. B. Asseman, Biblio- 
theca orientalist ii. 70 sqq., Rome, 1721. Consult: J. P. 
N.Land, JoanneSt Bischof vonEphesuSt pp. 136-139, Ley- 
den. 1866; C. W. F. Walch, Histone der Ketzereierit Vm. 
687, Leipsio, 177S; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
ii. 49S-499, ib. 1890. 

DAMIEN, FATHER. See Vbnster, Joseph db. 
DAHCERS (BANSATOR:^, CHORIZANTES) : 
A set of wild enthusiasts in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, whose peculiarities offered one 
of those strange mixtures of physical, spiritual, 
and moral elements to be found in the popular 
life of the Middle Ages. They made their appear- 
ance at Aachen in the summer of 1374, coming 
from southern Germany, and then spread east- 
ward to Cologne, southward to Metz, and westward 
into Hainault. Their membership was numbered 
by thousands, of both sexes, and almost exclu- 
sively from the lower classes. They danced madly 
through the streets and in and out of the churches 
for hours at a time, until they were completely 
exhausted. They paid no attention to the amazed 
spectators, their minds being taken up with the 
contemplation of the most fantastic visions. Some- 
times they imagined that they were wading in a 
stream of blood, to get out of which they leaped 
wildly in the air; others saw heaven opened and 
Christ upon his throne. The morbid mental con- 
dition which xmdoubtedly underlay these actions 
took the form of the popular notions of the day. 
It is probable that in many cases it was only simu- 
lated, and that lazy rascals joined and imitated 
the Dancers to get a share in the gifts which were 
freely bestowed upon them; and these excited 
mobs offered a natural breeding-ground for im- 
morality of all kinds. The clergy and the people 
at large, however, sought no natural psychological 
explanation of the phenomena, but regarded the 
dancers as demoniacs; the priests attempted to 
help them by exorcism, while the populace was 
inclined to attribute their misfortune to unworthy 
priests, whose baptism had not sufficient validity to 
expel the demons. The dancers in their delirium 
invoked St. John Baptist, which may be connected 
with the fact that the outbreak occurred while the 
old popular celebration of his festival at midsummer, 
with its many excesses, was still observed. A simi- 
lar epidemic occurred at Strasburg in 1418. Here 
it was customaiy to invoke St. Vitus for the cure of 
the malady, on account of the old tradition which 
has led to the application of the name St. Vitus’s 
dance ” to the disease technically known as chorea. 

(A. Hauck.) 

Biblzographt: J. F. C. Heoker, Die grossen VoXkshrarik- 
heiten des MittelaUerSt ed. A. Hirsch, pp. 143-193, Berlin, 
1865, Eng. transl. of earlier edition, pp. 81--138, London, 
1846 (where the authorities are given and reference made 
to Himilar phenomena elsewhem); Encydopcedia Bri- 
tannicot xxiii. 60, s.v. ** Tarantism F. Frdddricq, Corpus 
documentorum ingmsUiowis Heerlandiccst L 231 sqq., 
Ghent, 1889; idem, De secten des geesdoiors en der dansers 
in de Nederlanden, Bruasels, 1897* 


DANCING; Dancing as a religious observance 
occupied an important place in the ceremonies of all 
ancient religions. It is connected with sacred pro- 
cessions (as in the Babylonian and Egyptian festivals) 
and with community rites at the altar, the sacred 
tree, or the sacred stone (cf., e.g,, the account of 
such dances which comes from Cyprus, M. H. Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Horner^ Ber- 
lin, 1893, Eng. transl., London, 1893, plates Ixxxiii. 
6, cxxvii. 4, etc.). In the Mohammedan festival 
at Mecca the march around the Ivaaba still re- 
mains the culminating point of the celebration. 
The Old Testament reports that at the great Baal 
sacrifice on Mt. Carmel the priests went “ limp- 
ing ” around the altar (I Kings xviii. 26, R. V. 
margin), and mention is made also of dancing 
around the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 19). Sacred 
processions fell into disuse in the worship of Yah- 
weh after the ark was transferred to Solomon’s 
Temple; but the bringing of the ark into the 
Temple (I Kings viii. 1 sqq.) and its conveyance to 
Zion (II Sam. vi. 5) were accomplished in the man- 
ner usual in sacred processions. David and all 
Israel danced before the ark. Processions and 
dances without the ark formed an important part 
of festal celebrations (cf. the description of such a 
procession in Ps. Ixviii. 26), at triumphal festivals 
(Ex. XV. 20; Judges xi. 34), and at the annual 
festival at Shiloh (Judges xxi. 21). Indeed, the 
whole celebration takes its name from them, the 
Hebrew nagg signifies the festival procession or 
dance. This remained true till the latest period 
of Jewish history. For the Psalmist the dance 
around the altar was part of the proper praise of 
God (Ps. cxlix. 3, cl. 4). On the evening of the 
feast of atonement the celebration was closed by 
dances of the maidens of Jerusalem in the vine- 
yards (Taanit iv. 8). A peculiarity of the feast of 
tabernacles was the processions of those carrying 
branches of citron and palm around the altar of 
burnt offering, and even more especially the torch- 
dances of the most prominent men on the night 
between the first and second days of the festival. 

Naturally, dancing also formed a part of the secu- 
lar festivals (Jer. xxxi. 4, 13; Matt. xi. 17; Luke 
vii. 32, XV. 25), and at the banquets of the nobles 
dancing women could not have been lacking (cf. 
the Egyptian customs), although they are men- 
tioned nowhere in the Old Testament (but note the 
dance of the daughter of Herodias, Matt, xiv* 6). 

I. Benzinger. 

Bxbuographt: John Spencer, in B. Ijgolinus, Thesawms 
aniiguitatum aacrarumt soadi. 1133, 34 vols., Venice, 1744- 
1769; R. Voss, Der Tanz und seine Oeachichte, Berlin, 1868; 
F. Delitasch, /m, pp. 189-206, Ijondon, 1889; W. Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Homan AnMo^UeSt ii. 692-594, 
ib. 1891; H. B. Tristram, Eastern CusUmSt pp. 207-210, 
ib. 1894; Mrs. L. Grove, DancinQt ib. 1896; M. Emmanuel, 
La Danse grecque anUguet d*aprbs lea monuments jiguriSj 
Baris, 1876; DB, i. 649-561; EB, i. 998-1001; JE^ iv. 
424-426. 

DANEAXT, da"n5' (DANN.$US), LAMBERT: 
French Protestant; b. at Beaugency-sun-Loire 
(15 m. s.w. of Orleans) 1530; d. at Castres (80 
m. w. of Montpellier) Nov. 11, 1595. He was of 
Roman Catholic family, began the study of law at 
Oridans, went to Paris in 1647, and returned to 
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Orleans in 1552, where he studied four years with 
Anne du Bourg and obtained the degree of doctor 
in utroque jure 1569. For a long time he was 
inclined toward Protestantism, and the death of his 
master, Du Bourg, decided him to go to Geneva in 
1560, where he made the acquaintance of Calvin 
and adhered to the Reformed Church. In 1561 
he became pastor at Gien, where he remained till 
St. Bartholomew’s day. From 1574 he was pro- 
fessor at Geneva and in 1581 was granted citizen- 
ship. The same year he was called to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden and became minister of the Walloon 
Church there. But when he tried to organize it on 
the Genevan model he met with much difficulty 
and had to leave Leyden the following year. For 
a year he was professor and preacher in Ghent, 
then at Orthez, and at Lescar (1591). In 1593 he 
was called to Castres. Daneau was one of the most 
celebrated theologians of the sixteenth century; 
he belonged to the extreme Calvinist' party, and 
wrote many works on philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and theology, including Methodus Sacrce Scrip- 
tures in publicis turn concionibus utUiter^ atque in- 
telligenter tractandee (Geneva, 1570); Les Sorciers, dia- 
logue trhe utile et n^cessaire pour ce temps (1574); 
Brihve remontrance sur les jeux de sort (1574); 
Traits des danses auquel est amplement risolue la 
question, h savoir sHl est permis aux Chritiens de 
danser (1579); Traits de Vested honneste des Chres- 
tiens en leur accoustrement (1580); Oraiionis Do- 
minicce explicatio (1582); Apologia sen vera et 
orthodoxa orthodoxorum Patrum sententia, defensio 
ac interpretatio de adoraiione camis domini nostri 
Jesu Christi (1583). G. Bonbt-Mauet. 

Biblioqbapht: P. de F^ce, Lambert Daneau^ Paris, 1882; 

Nic^ron, M&moires, sixvii. 21-36; ]£. and £. Haag. La 

France protestante^ ed. H. L. Bordier, voL v., Paris, 1886. 

DAinEL, APOCRYPHAL ADDITIONS TO. See 
Apocrypha, Old Testament, A, IV., 3. 

DANIEL, BOOK OF. 

I. Divisions and Contents. The Author^s Key (§ 2). 

II. Interpretation. IV. The Date. 

Fourth Kingdom Greece Antioehus the Terminns 

(§ 1). ad Quern (§ 1). 

Fourth Kingdom Rome Narrative Unhistor- 

(§ 2). ical (§ 2). 

Return to Earlier View V, The Value. 

(§ 3). The Author^s Faith (5 1). 

Decision Affected by Use of Sources (§ 2). 
Views on Unity C§ 4). VI. Critical Objections An- 

III. The Unity. swered. 

The Two Languages and Major Objections (§ 1). 
Use of First Person Minor Objections (§ 2). 

(S 1). 

L Divisions and Contents: The book named 

after the prophet Daniel divides into narrative 
(i.-vi.) and prophecy (vii.-xu.). The first division 
contains six stories: (i.) the fortune of the four 
Hebrew youths at the court in Babylon, (ii.) Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s dream, (iii) the episode of the golden 
image, (iv.) the second dream of the kin g , (v.) Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, (vi.) the episode of Danid in the 
lions’ den. The second division contains four 
visions: (viL) that of the four beasts, (viii.) of the 
ram and the goat, (ix.) the interpretation of Jere- 
miah’s (Jer. XXV. 12, cf. xxix, 10) seventy w^ks 
as seventy year-weeks, (x.— xii.) Daniel’s final vision, 
dealing with the la^ things. Beades this the 


Septuagint and Thcodotion have aw additions chap, 
iii. the Prayer of Azariali and the Song of the Three 
Children, The Story of Susanna, and the Story of 
Bel and the Dragon (see Apocrypha, A, IV. , 3). Inas- 
much as the Story of Susanna w^as certainly written 
in Greek, and the other additions probably so, they 
have no bearing upon the canonical book and show 
merely to what extent the person of Daniel was 
used by the Jews of the Greek world. 

n. Interpretation: One of the oldest witnesses 
to the Book of Daniel is I Macc. i. 54, where the 
heathen altar erected by Antiochus Epiphanes is 
called the “ abomination of desolation ” (ef. Dan. 
ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11), thus connecting these verses 
with the time of this king. Similarly, the Sibyl- 
line Oracles (iii. 394 sqq.) allude to Dan. vii. 7, 
which is referred to Antiochus Epiphanes and his 
successors. Again, the queer rendering of Dan. ix. 
24 sqq. in the Septuagint points to the supposition 
that the events there mentioned had been fulfilled 
under that king. Ephraem Synis {Opera, Rome, 
1732-46, ii. 206, 214, 232), probably 

1, Fourth following Jewish tradition, construed 

Kingdom the fourth kingdom (Dan. ii., vii.) as 

Greece, the Greek Empire, the little horn (Dan. 

vii.) as Antiochus Epiphanes; the 
resurrection (Dan. xii.) is referred figuratively to 
the revival of the religious spirit, but Dan. ix. 
25-26 to Christ, in agreement with Christian inter- 
pretation. Julius Hilarianus, at the end of the 
fourth century, in his De mundi duraiione, computed 
from this verse that the end of the seventy weeks 
coincided with the reign of Antiochus. But this 
oldest interpretation was displaced by another. 

In the New Testament the description of the 
last grievous days before the Messianic deliverances 
are referred to the future in the eschatological sense 
(cf. II Thess. ii. 4 with Dan. xi. 36; Rev. xi. 2, 3, 
xii. 6, 14, xiii. 5). Christ himself, in picturing the 
parousia of the Son of Man (Matt. xxiv. 20), made 
use of Dan. vii. 13. From IVIatt. xxiv. 15, 16 and 
Luke xxi. 5, 6, it appears that Rome has taken the 
place of Greece. It was no doubt understood by 
Josephus in this way. With but few exceptions, 
the patristic exegetes followed this later interpre- 
tation. Though differing much in particulars 
(thus for Dan. ix. 25-26 Jerome enumerates nine 
different computations, while Fraidl in the fifteenth 
century registers no less than 107), the fundamental 
conception is the same. So Hip- 

2, Fourtli polytus refers the first world-power 

Kingrdom (Dan. ii., viL) to Babylonia, the second 

Borne. to Persia, the third to Greece, the 
fourth to Rome. The ten boms 
(Dan. vii.) belong to the future, the little horn is 
Antichrist. The anointed one in Dan. ix. 25 sqq. 
is the high priest Joshua, after whom comes Christ, 
434 years having intervened. The last year-week 
is eschatological; between the sixty-second and the 
final week Hippolytus inserts Christianity; Dan. 
xi. he interprets historically, but the two kings in 
verses 25 sqq. are Alexander Balas and Ptolemy 
Philometer; at Dan. xi. 36 his exegesis makes a 
bold leap, referring what follows to the eschatological 
future and the coming Antichrist. This method 
of interpretation found a strong opponent in Por- 
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phyry (see Neoplatonism). In book xii. of his 
extensive work against Christianity Porphyry dis- 
cussed the Book of Daniel, and placed its author 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. To prove his 
position, Porphyry gave abundant extracts from 
Greek authors; these were used liberally by the 
Fathers (so Jerome on Dan. xi.), but otherwise his 
work had no influence. The patristic view dom- 
inated the Middle Ages. Only a few Jewish exe- 
getes had a different conception; thus Saadia and 
Ibn Ezra saw the Mohammedan empire in the fourth 
world-powder. But all, Christians and Jews, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, agreed that the book was writ- 
ten during the Exile. That Uriel Acosta, in the 
seventeenth century, agreed with Porphyry in 
calling it a forgery made little impression. Semler 
made the statement anew; but only through the 
investigations of Corrodi (1783), Bertholdt (1806— 
1808), and especially of Gesenius and Bleek did 
criticism come to its own. In a short 

3. Keturn time the recognition that the historical 
to Earlier vision of the book does not go beyond 

View. Antiochus and that its author lived 
during his reign became universally 
accepted among liberal-minded scholars. Among 
orthodox theologians this revival of Porphyry^s 
view met with strong opposition, especially in the 
apologies of Hengstenberg and Havemick. For a 
w^hile Franz Delitzsch took a middle position, but 
finally recognized the book as a product of the 
times of the Seleucidse. 

Thus far mention has been made only of those 
who held to the unity of the book; but it is neces- 
sary to notice the endeavors made to separate it 
into parts. Some orthodox theologians used this 
method to save at least part of the 

4. Decision book as exilic. ^ The oldest exponent 
Affected of this theory of a composite Daniel is 
by Views Spinoza, who saw in Dan. viii.-xii. a 
onTJnity. genuine work and suggested from 

linguistic data that Dan. i.-vii. were 
taken from chronological works of the Chaldeans. 
B. Newton pointed out that Dan. viL.-xii. were 
written in the first person, consequently they alone 
had claims to genuineness. This view found a 
champion later in August Kohler, Essentially 
different is Orelli's treatment'; he contends that 
originally the four kingdoms were Babylonia, 
Medo-Persia, Macedonia, and Rome, and that a 
Jew living in tJie troublous times of Antiochus 
thought he had discovered under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes the fulfilment of the old prophecies of Daniel, 
and extended the book to make the reference evi- 
dent to his contemporaries. Zbckler found one 
interpolation of Maccabean date (Dan. xi. 5-45); 
J. P. Lange found two (Dan. x. 1-11, 44, xii. 5-13); 
Meinhold held the part written in Aramaic to be ex- 
ilic, that written in Hebrew IMaccabean; Lagarde held 
that chap, vii. was written in Roman times (69 a.d.). 

ni. The Unify: The totally different results at 
which the opponents of the book's unity arrive 
create but little faith in their method. That the 
book is partly Hebrew, partly Aramaic, would 
prove something only if the parts differed also in 
contents. But this is by no means the case. Dan. 
u. 4, where the Aramaic begins, is part of a coherent 


narrative; vii. belongs with viii. and not with ii.- 
vi. The question why two languages are used 
can not be conclusively answered; 
1. TheTwo a^'together unsatisfactory is the ex- 
Dangnages planation that the author used the 
and Use of Aramaic because he thought it the 
^First language employed by the speakers, 
Person, forgot himself until he 

came to viii. II The simplest expla- 
nation is that a lacuna in the original Hebrew was 
filled in at a later time from an Aramaic translation. 
The use of the first person in vii .-xii. has little 
weight as groimd for partition for the reason that 
it is hedged in by the use of the third person. 
Therefore internal grounds alone can help in de- 
ciding whether exilic documents are incorporated 
or whether a (late) author designedly used as a 
part of his art the pretext of possession of genuine 
prophecies. Similarly the affirmation of a tend- 
ency '' is not to be used as ground for partition, 
for this appears in both parts alike. Thus the 
main question remains, whether or not the book 
everywhere in its description of the future has the 
same horizon. 

The investigation must begin with viii. and xi. 
In viii. the book itself gives a clear interpretation. 
The ram with the two horns refers to the kings of 
Media and Persia, the goat is Greece (viii. 20, 21). 
The great horn of the goat is the first Greek king 
(Alexander the Great). After his death the king- 
dom is divided, and the Ptolemies and 

S. The SeleucidsB enter. Chapter xi. gives 
Author’s a detailed outline of the political 
Key. relations between the kings of the 
north and of the south, that is, between 
the Seleucidmandthe Ptolemies; xi. 21sqq. refers to 
Antiochus, xi. 25 sqq. describes his first campaign 
against Egypt (179 b.c.), xi. 29 sqq. relates his second 
campaign (168 B.c.); and the ‘‘ ships of Chittim " 
refers to the arrival of Popilius Laenas to aid Egypt. ' 
In anger on account of the failure of his Egyptian 
campaign, Antiochus revenged himself against the 
Jews by eliminating their daily worship and setting 
up a heathen altar in the temple (cf . Dan. xi. 39 sqq. 
with I Macc. i. 47 sqq., 57, 62). That from Dan. xi. 
36 to the end of the chapter another king is meant 
is impossible. The fibasd destruction of the king 
and the expression at that time denote the end 
of the history and the beginning of Messianic times. 
If we examine now chap. ii. it appears undeniable that 
the fourth kingdom, first of iron, later of iron and 
clay, with its many futile attempts at union through 
matrimony, can refer only to Greece. It is ob- 
jected that history knows only one world-power 
between the Babylonian and the Macedonian; how- 
ever, the question is not one of history, but of the 
author’s view, and he has two kingdoms, the Median 
and the Persian (vi. 1, ix. 1, x. 1 ). Since the bound- 
aries of the two nations join, they appear in chap, 
viii. as a relative unit in the ram with the two boms. 
As thus chaps, ii., viii., and xi. have the same 
horizon, the supposition is that this is true also of 
chap. vii. Here the ten horns of the fourth animal 
create some difficulty. Lagarde has seen here ten 
Ciesars, but as he bad to count in Antoninus and 
to connect Vespasian with the little bom (to whom 
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it is impossible that vii. 24, 25 refer), his theory- 
must be rejected; but the question remains whether 
the ten horns may not be brought into connection 
with ten Grecian rulers. This is so easy that the 
only difficulty is to decide among the many possible 
combinations at which Nestle, Von Gutschmid, 
Gunkel, and others arrive. There remain for ex- 
amination only the celebrated conclusions to chap, 
ix. H-ere the evil prince is by general agreement 
no other than Antiochus, who is similarly described 
in vii. 25, viii. 23 sqq., xi 31. That he is to reign 
half a week (3^ years) agrees with vii. 25, xii- 7, 
and his reign precedes that of the Messiah (chap. 

xi. ); thus his horizon is limited to the Greek period. 
The anointed one is not Cyrus (Isa. xlv.), but a rul- 
ing high priest; the sixty-two weeks embrace post- 
exilic times under the- guidance of a line of legiti- 
mate high priests, the end of which period is marked 
by the removal of this line, probably in the person of 
Onias III.; the last year-week is that during which 
Antiochus Epiphanes did away with the daily 
service. Comparison of these 7 x 62 years with the 
time between 536 b.c. and 170 gives sixty-eight 
years too many, but one has only to read Josephus 
to appreciate the labors and difficulties of a Jewish 
historian of his time and the futility of seeking a 
perfectly satisfactory reckoning. 

IV. The Date : The result of an imbiased inves- 
tigation of the book is therefore that the described 
period nowhere goes beyond that of Antiochus; 
thus the question as to the time of its composition is 
settled. Nearly all the Old Testament prophets 
join the time of the end closely to their own times. 
A similar expectation is expressed in Daniel, but 
only from the moment when the power of Anti- 
ochus had reached its zenith. According to Bib- 
lical analogy, the book was written 
1. An- a-t a time when the description of the 
future takes on the character of other 
Terminus Prophetical books; while the minute, 
ad auem. ^improphetical description of the period 
between the Exile and Antiochus 
must be taken as a description of past events. 
Such passages as viii. 13, 19, xiL 6 sqq., 11 imply 
that the question which concerns the author is 
how long the terrorism of Antiochus is to last. In 
complete accord with this are the directions (viii. 26, 

xii. 4) to the exilic Daniel to seal the book, by which 
the author indicates that up to his time the book 
was unknown. 

This result is justified by a number of weighty 
considerations. That the book in the Hebrew 
canon is not among the prophets,” but among the 
writings ” is intelligible only if it were written 
at a time when the canon of the Prophets was 
already formed. Absolutely impossible is the hy- 
pothesis of the hookas origin in exilic times when 
the total unhistoricity of the description of exilic 
times is compared with the correctness 
2. Narra- of the later history (cf. Dan. i. 1 with 
tive TTn- Jer. xxxvi.~ 9, 29). Every detail of 
historical, the earlier period is unhistorical; 

Belshazzar was not the son of Nebu- 
chadrezzar (Dan. V. 22), was not king (v. 1); Baby- 
lon was not conquered, but surrendered voluntarily 
to Cyrus (not to Darius, as the book has it). Ara- 


maisms and Grecisms in the Aramaic sections are 
marks of a later age. That it was used by I Macc. 
matters little, as the latter was composed in 106 
B.C.; still less weight has Josephus' story that 
Alexander the Great had read the book, for this is 
denied by the book itself (Dan. viii. 26, xii. 4). 

V. The Value: A result w^hich demands recog- 
nition is that it could have been composed only in 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Only by this 
knowledge is it possible to see the greatness of the 
book. The time must be still further limited. One 
totally misunderstands the character of the book if 
he thinks of it as w^ritten after the cleansing of the 
temple in 165 b.c. Everji;hing which the book 
contains of comfort and promise is pure hope, for 
the whole book w^as composed at a time of extremest 
need. It is evident that the author did not know 
the eastern campaign of Antiochus; the third cam- 
paign against Egypt is a pure prophetic picture 
(Dan. xi. 40 sqq.); from the author's calling the 
Maccabean insurrection “ a little help ” Kuenen 
rightly concludes that Judah's victory over Lysias 
in 165 B.c. was unknown; and viii. 14 is, like ix. 24, 
a Messianic expectation. From this point of view 
the vacillation in the length of the reign of terror 
(3i years, vii. 25, ix. 27, xii. 7; 1,150 days, ^dii. 14; 
1,290 days, xii. 11; 1,335 days, xii. 12) is most easily 
understood; they are pure surmises or computa- 
tions which can not be verified because the key is 
lacking. The greatness of the book 

1. The consists in the fact that its author 
Author’s drew aU promises out of his own faith. 

Faith. Aud in this hope he was not deceived, 
for the following year, through the 
cleansing of the temple and the death of the tyrant, 
brought a relative fulfilment of his promises, just 
as in earlier days the return from exile was a rela- 
tive fulfilment of the promises of Deutero- Isaiah. 
This relative salvation the author has seen along- 
side of an ab^lute Messianic one, and in this vision 
of the future lies the particular and lasting value 
of the book. Odd and uncouth though his reading 
of history is, his vision of the age to come is deep 
and full of meaning. He did not try to support 
himself and his contemporaries by detailed and 
glaring sensual pictures, but he gave comfort 
through the rebirth of pure prophetic thought. 
After the fourth world-kmgdom had run its full 
demonic course the longed-for judgment was to 
come (vii. 10), and with it the end of the history of 
revelation and that of man (ix. 24); thereupon was 
to come the divine kingdom from Heaven (vii. 27), 
without limit in time or space (ii, 44), in the glory 
of which even the pious dead should participate, 
while the worldly recreants would receive their due 
(xii. 2). 

It is more difficult to take a position respecting 
the narratives of the first part. One soon sees, 
however, that they can serve only as the material- 
ization of the same faith as has created the vision 
of the future. This by no means ex- 

2. Dse eludes use of sources ; on the other 

Socles. ^ could point out 

everywhere a direct reference to Anti- 
ochus, this by no means makes it pure fiction. 
There is much that points to the use of older ma- 
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terial. The name Daniel occurs elsewhere (Ezra 
viii. 2); in Ezekiel it is placed between Noah and 
Job (Ezek. xiv, 14, xxviii. 3). Comparing Euse- 
biuses PrcBparatio evangelim, ix. 41 with Dan. iv. 
one may conclude that the author of Daniel used 
here a Babylonian legend. The same may be true 
for chap, v., since he did not get the names of Bel- 
shazzar and Darius from the Bible; the latter per- 
sonality he undoubtedly found in Darius Hystaspis, 
but why he saw in this Persian king a Mede is un- 
known. (F. Buhl.) 

VI. Critical Objections Answered: None of the 
liistoric statements of Daniel can be invalidated. 
Alleged errors are as follows: (1) No secular his- 
torian names Belshazzar, therefore - Belshazzar 
never existed. But in 1864 Belshazzar was found in 
the monuments. (2) Daniel calls Nebuchadrezzar 
king before Nabopolassar died. But so does Jer. 
xxvii. 6; Nebuchadrezzar was admitted to co- 
sovercignty. (3) Daniel terms a gild of wise men 
Chaldeans/^ a use unknown till four 

1, Major centuries after the exile. But Herod- 
Objections. otus (i. 181, 185) in the same century 
with Daniel uses the same term. 
(4) Belshazzar was not king, nor w’as he the son or 
grandson of Nebuchadrezzar. But somebody was 
left in command at Babylon when Nabonidus led 
out the army to Sippar. Who but his oldest and 
favorite son? Exercising royal authority, Bel- 
shazzar was king as much as was Nebuchadrezzar 
in similar circumstances. The queen mother (Dan. 
V. 11) said Nebuchadrezzar was Belshazzar’s 
father (or grandfather). Probabilities sustain her 
truthfulness, thus: Eril-Merodach, Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s son, succeeded his father, and was succeeded 
by Neriglissar because he had married a daughter 
of the great king, the legitimate successor being 
Neriglissar’s son. The son of Neriglissar dying, how 
came Nabonidus to occupy the throne in turbulent 
Babylon, unchallenged for seventeen years? If he 
had married another daughter of Nebuchadrezzar, 
then his son Belshazzar was grandson of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and legitimate heir, and the prophecy of Jer. 
xxvii. 6-7, “ Nebuchadrezzar, his son, and son’s 
son,” was fulfilled. (5) Dan. i. 1, ** third year,” 
is inconsistent with Jer. xxxvi. 9, xlvi. 2, fourth 
or fifth year.” This, if true, would eliminate the 
conjectured Maccabean fabricator, for a fabricator 
with Jeremiah before him (Dan. ix, 2) would not 
contradict Jeremiah in the first sentence of his ro- 
mance. But there is no inconsistency. (6) The 
annalistic tablet of C3yrus intimates that Babylon 
was taken easily. This agrees with Daniel (v. 30, 
31), but there must have been some struggle, for the 
tablet says the king’s son died,” and Daniel says 
** tlmt night Belshazzar was slain.” The tablet 
says further that the city yielded to Gobiyas — 
Cyrus not appearing for several weeks — Bxid that 
Gobryas was made governor and appointed other 
governors; all of wMch corresponds to Darius the 
Mede who received ” the km^om and appointed 
satraps, etc. (Dan. v. 30, vi. 1), Cyrus hM other 
conquests to make, and left a subordinate king in 
Babylon, wisely appointing a Mede. Abydenus 
and .^chylus say that the first ruler of the city 
was a Mede, and the scholiast of Aristophanes men- 


tions a Darius who reigned before Darius Hystas- 
pis. (7) There are three Greek words in Dan. iii. 
6. They are the names of musical instruments, 
and these carry their native names with them. 
(8) Part of the Book of Daniel is in Aramaic, ii.4- 
vii. But so is Ezra iv. 8-vi. IS. Ezra too was 
brought up in Babylon. His Aramaic is ‘‘ all but 
identical ” (Driver) with Daniel’s. Aramaic was 
the vernacular. Each writer drops into it upon 
slight suggestion, Ezra upon quoting an Aramaic 
letter; Daniel upon quoting the frightened Chal- 
deans. The tablets from Nippur in course of de- 
cipherment by Professor Clay are in point; the 
business contracts are written in Babylonian cunei- 
form, the labels or dockets on the back are in Ara- 
maic, for quick reference by the clerks in the office. 

As to the other historic inaccuracies,” as Dan- 
iel’s being too young for Ezekiel to have known — 
he was forty, possibly fifty years old when Ezekiel 
wrote of him; as to his not knowing how to spell 
the name Nebuchadrezzar — he spells 

2, Minor it as Kixjgs, Chronicles, and Ezra do 
Objections, and as Jeremiah does half the time. 

On the other hand, there was a Daniel, 
eminent, wise, and godly enough to be liiiked with 
Noah and Job (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20). There is no 
Daniel but the man whose book is imder considera- 
tion and whom Jesus called a prophet (Matt. xxiv. 
15). The incident narrated by Josephus (Ant,, 
XI. viii. 5), that Alexander saw Daniel’s mention 
of himself, is confirmed by the fact that, wliile 
Alexander destroyed every city in Syria friendly 
to Persia, he spared and greatly favored Jerusalem. 
He consulted the shrines at Gordium and Amon. 
Why not Jerusalem? The only shadow of a shade 
upon the historicity of Daniel is the omission of his 
name in Ecclesiasticus (200 B.c.). But other names 
are omitted and Daniel, the person, certainly 
existed prior to or contemporaneously with Eze- 
kiel. The Book Ecclesiasticus is itself a witness to 
the antiquity of the Book of Daniel; though it pre- 
sented the dominant type of Jewish thought at the 
time the canon was forming, it was not admitted 
to the canon because it was not ancient enough. 
Daniel was admitted. Daniel is not listed in the 
division called the Prophets ” (see Canon, I., 1, 

§ 4). The reason probably was to satisfy the scru- 
ples of those rabbis who objected to prophecy de- 
livered outside the Holy Land. Ezekiel was ad- 
mitted, says Rabbi Jarchi, because his first prophecy 
(Ezek. xvii.) was delivered in Jerusalem. The 
Aramaio version interpolates “ in the land of Israel ” 
in pursuance of this scruple (Ezek. i. 3). There is 
no mention of Nebuchadrezzar’s madness (Dan. 
iv.) in secular history. Nebuchadrezzar recovered, 
which accounts for the prudent silence of court 
historiographers; but Nebuchadrezzar himself in 
his Standard Inscription, after the usual royal 
boasts, records: “ Four years . . . the seat of my 
kingdom in the city . , . which . . . did not re- 
joice my heart. In all my dominions I did not 
build a high place of power; treasures I did not 
layup. In Babylon buildings for myself and my 
kingdoin I did not lay out. In the worship of 
Merodach, my lord, I did not sing praises. I did 
not furnish his altars, nor clear can^.” To those 
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who do not believe that miracles ever occurred, 
the fiery furnace and the lion's den tvtlQ seem in- 
credible, but it is not incredible that a writer in 
the exile believed them. The atmosphere " of 
the book betrays its place of origin. “ The more I 
read Daniel," says Lenormant, the more I am 
struck vdth the truth of the tableaux of the Baby- 
lonian court traced in the first six chapters." The 
tablets now undergoing decipherment show a peo- 
ple given over to superstition, magic, and talis- 
mans. The naive td of truth appears in the men- 
tion that the Chaldeans spoke in Aramaic. They 
were frightened. There was no time for the com- 
position of a reply in the court language. The un- 
conscious revelation of the emergence of Law as 
superior even to the will of kings, when the Persian 
power came in. The law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which alterethnot," shows contemporaneity. 
The simplicity of truth appears through all. The 
book is sealed " at its close. This means: it is 
ended, or, it is attested, or, it is such that, as in 
Isa. xxix. 10-14, some will pretend they can not 
■understand. All these are true of Daniel. 

Joseph D. Wilson. 

Bibliography: The earlier commentaries are mostly worth- 
less; few of the modern ones are much better. In 
English the best by far and of the highest intrinsic value 
is S. E. Driver, in Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1900. 
Consult also the commentaries by A. Bevan, Cambridge, 
1892; J. D. Prince, London, 1899; K. Marti, Tubingen, 
1901; and 0. H. H. Wright, Daniel and its Critics, lK>n- 
don, 1906. Discussion of critical problems are in Driver, 
Inirodikction, chap, xi.; A. H. Sayce, ** Higher Criticism ” 
and ... the Monuments, pp. 495-537, London, 1893; 
G. Behnnann, Das Buck Daniel, Gottingen, 1894; DB, 
i. 551-667; EB, i. 1001-15; JE, iv. 430-432. Particu- 
lar questions are treated in J. Meinhold, Die Composition 
des Bitches Daniel, Greifswald, 1884; idem, Beitrage zur 
Erkl&rung des Daniel, Leipsic, 1888; A. Kamphausen, 
Das Buck Daniel und die neuere GesdiicJitsforschung, ib. 
1892; H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, pp. 266-270, 
323-335, Gottingen, 1896; C. Braston, £ltudes sur Daniel, 
Paris, 1896. On the unity consult; A. von Gall, Die 
Einh^tlichkeit des . . . Daniel, Giessen, 1895; Q. A. 
Barton, in JBL, xvii (1898), 62-86. On the seventy 
weeks: F. Fraidl, Die Exegese der 70 Wochen in der aXten 
und mittleren Zeit, Graz, 1883; Van Lennep, De 70 jaar- 
w^en van Daniel, Utrecht, 1888. For the text: Hebrew 
is by A. Kamphausen, in 8B0T, New York, 1896; best 
LXX. text by Swete, Old Testament in Greek, vol. iii., 
Cambridge, 1896. Consult: M. Lohr, in ZATW, xv 
(1895), 75 sqq., 193 sqq., xvi (1896), 14 sqq.; A. Bludau, 
Die alexandrinische Ueb^eisung des Buches Daniel, Frei- 
burg, 1897. 

DANIEL, ELECTOR OP MAINZ, AND THE COUN- 
TERREPORMATION IN THE EICHSFELD. 

His General Policy (§ 1). 

Severe Measures in the Eichsfeld (§ 2). 

The Eesults (§ 3). 

Events After Daniel's Death (§ 4). 

Daniel Brendel of Hombui^ (b. 1523; d. 1682) 
became elector of Mainz in 1555— to the chagrin of 
the citizens — ^by a majority of one vote over the 
palgrave Reichardt, who had Protestant leanings. 
His ofiScial policy was detennined openly and 
mainly by political, rather than by re- 
I. His ligious considerations. He sought to 
General maintain a good understanding with 
Policy, his powerful neighbor of the Palat- 
inate, though at a later period he ap- 
pears more reserved than at first; he discreetly 
abstained from intermeddling in French and Neth- 


erlandish affairs; and in imperial transactions he 
allied himself closely with Emperor Maximilian 
II. That this policy was not prompted by ecclesias- 
tical indifference is witnessed by measures in other 
connections : in 1581 Daniel founded a Jesuit 
college at Mainz, and he furthermore expressed 
his regard for the Jesuits by presents, by admitting 
them to the cathedral pulpit, by foimding a school, 
by patronizing a Jesuit confessor, and by the stim- 
ulus he gave to other spiritual princes toward 
founding Jesuit colleges. In only one part of his 
archbishopric — ^in the so-called Eichsfeld region, be- 
tween Thuringia and the Harz countiy — did Daniel 
carry through the Coimterreformation; in the 
electorate proper (Mainz and its vicinity), Protes- 
tant elements continued to be tolerated, even in the 
government and in the elector's official household. 
The Reformation had quite early penetrated the 
Eichsfeld, especially by way of Erfurt, and about 
the middle of the sixteenth century the entire dis- 
trict was fairly Protestant. At the outset Daniel, 
like his predecessors, tolerated this state of affairs; 
but afterward, albeit ■with a regard to the rights of 
sovereignty duly drawn up and subscribed for him 
by the Protestant nobility, he interfered with rigor. 

To subdue a disobedient vassal, he betook him- 
self to the Eichsfeld in June, 1574, with a consider- 
able array of troops, and accompanied by two 
Jesuits. The nobleman in question was quickly 
overcome, and the Protestant preachers were driven 
out of the two towns, Duderstadt andHeiligenstadt. 
Since the elector proceeded only against the towns, 
and at the same time granted freedom of conscience 
to the territorial knighthood, any 
2 , Severe general resistance to these extraor- 
Measures dinary measures was for the time 
in the being averted. A zealous convert, 
Eichsfeld. Lippold of Stralendorf, was entrusted, 
as temporal chief officer, with the 
prosecution of the work thus begun; and the spiri- 
tual commissioner, Heinrich Bunthe, was of equally 
strict Catholic sentiments. At the beginning of 
1575 they were joined by the Jesuit Elgard and 
other Jesuits despatched to the elector by the Curia. 
Elgard soon made himself indispensable, and meas- 
ures animated by a spirit heretofore unkno-wn in 
the Eichsfeld rapidly multiplied. At Duderstadt 
they sought to take the churches from the Protes- 
tants; visitations began alike in the towns and in 
the country, that is, within the sphere of the knightly 
patronages; the Protestant clergy were driven 
away, and ecclesiastical burial was refused to their 
adherents. Against this manner of procedure the 
knightly estate of the district now rose up, reen- 
forced by the neighboring princes of Hesse and 
electoral Saxony, but without effectual results; 
still more energetic measures were prosecuted in 
favor of the Counterreformation. Afresh impor- 
tation of Jesuits ensued; the dispersion of the 
Protestant clergy continued; the frequenting of 
‘ outside Protestant churches and participation in 
the communion according to the Lutheran rite 
were forbidden; and even veiy secular methods 
were applied to render the population submissive, 
such as the prohibition of the export of Duderstadt 
beer. 
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The victory of the Roman party at the Diet 
of Regensburg, 1576, led to new oppressions of 
the Protestants. The still remaining Protestant 
preachers were driven away; the churches were 
forcibly withdrawn from Protestant worship and 
were consecrated anew; the people were forced to 
attend mass with the aid of the electoral officers 
and their troops. As time passed, indeed, it hap- 
pened again and again that upon withdrawal of the 
temporal power the Roman clergy who had been 
introduced by force were at once expelled, while 
parsonages and churches again were occupied by 
the returning Protestant preachers. In spite of all 
their prospective advantages, the number of con- 
verts remained very small; where no Protestant 
service could be longer observed, the people got 
along without spiritual provision entirely or trav- 
eled for miles to take part in secret worship or in 
Protestant worship stiU tolerated for want of re- 
pressive power. The elector's arrangement, how- 
ever, was enforced by the sanction of the emperor 
Rudolph, who admonished the Council of Duder- 
stadt to obey the elector; nor did the interven- 
tion of Protestant electors have any effect. 

When Daniel died in 1582 very little had been 
gained for the Roman Church. The Roman clergy, 
to be sure, were everywhere present; divine serv- 
ice, baptisms, marriages, and burials were en- 
forced according to Roman rite; but the people at 
large remained almost solidly loyal to 
3. The the Protestant faith. In only one 

Results, place, perhaps, was a somewhat 
firmer basis gained for the Counter- 
reformation. A Jesuit school had been opened in 
Heiligenstadt in 1675; in 1581 a well-endowed 
college with seven alumni scholarships was erected 
by the elector; and the neighboring Evangelical 
peasants had to contribute bond-service thereto. 
The school at first attracted more scholars from 
the surrounding districts than from the Eichsfeld 
itself; but the scholastic festivities, with their 
cleverly chosen allurements, the public presenta- 
tion of Biblical dramas, in the course of time won 
candidates for instruction from the home town and 
country as well. The Jesuits were never discour- 
aged by the failure of their plans or intimidated 
by the odium exhibited against them. 

Daniel's successor, Wolfgang of Dalberg (1682- 
1601), continued the work iheady begun; the same 
coercive measures with their merely momentary 
results were applied over and over again, while all 
complaints and petitions of the knighthood met 
with the same negative answer. The knighthood 
proper, however, were now allowed the liberty of 
Protestant worship behind closed doors, though 
not for their dependent subjects. At the beginning 
of the Thirty Years^ War (1618) conditions had 
changed somewhat; the Jesuit school in Heili- 
genstadt had gradually exerted its 
4, Events influence; this town had again be- 
After come pr^ominantly Roman Catholic, 
Daniel's and in like manner throughout the 
Death, district the Protestants had been 
driven back. In Duderstadt alone 
there still persisted a secret band of Protestants 
who remained steadfast through aU themilitaiy 


oppressions, and eventually secured their right of 
existence. During the first period of the war the 
quartering of imperial troops and Tilly’s soldiers 
was one means employed to distress the Protestants 
and bring them into subjection; subsequently there 
came respites of better times with the Swedish 
troops. It was decreed at the Peace of W^est- 
phaha (1648) that the status of Jan. 1, 1624, should 
be in force with respect to church affairs — a ruling 
not exactly favorable to the Protestants. Public 
Protestant worship, however, was allowed in Duder- 
stadt, and a dozen noble parishes received freedom 
of religious practise by the terms of the Peace. 
Oppression of the Protestants at the hands of 
electoral officers, however, did not cease till the 
termination of the electoral state of Mainz and the 
incorporation of the Eichsfeld into the kingdom of 
Prussia. Walter Goetz. 

Bibliography: N. Serarius, Res Moguntiacm, i. S62 sqq., 
Frankfort, 1722; H. Heppe, Die Restauration des Katho- 
Uzismus . . . auf dem EichsfeJde, Marburg, 1850; W. 
Bui^hard, Die Gegenreformation auf dem Eichsfelde, 1575- 
79, vols. ib. 1890^91; L. von Wintzingeroda-Knorr, 
in Schriften des Vereiiis fur Reformationsgeschichte, Nos. 
36, 42, Halle, 1892-93; H. Moritz, Die Wahl Rudolfs //., 
M^burg, 1895. 

DAI^R, CHRISTIAN ADAM: Lutheran; b. at 
Tubingen Dec. 24, 1758; d. at Stuttgart Mar. 19, 
1837. He was of Huguenot descent, and studied 
at Balingen, later at the cloister-school at Blau- 
beuren, and after 1777 in his native city. In 1793 
he was called to a deaconry in Gottingen, in 1794 
as assistant at St. Leonhard in Stuttgart. In 1812 
he was transferred to Oeschingen, a village twelve 
miles from Tubingen, and in 1817 to MOssingen, 
near Stuttgart. He was recalled to Stuttgart in 
1824, first to the cathedral church, one year later 
to St. Leonhard, where he preached eleven years 
to crowded congregations. From his youth he was 
xmder the influence of Bengel and Pietism. A strong 
champion of the ethical demands of the Gospel in 
the lax times of the Napoleonic wars, he had a deep, 
stem conviction of sin. Christianity was to him 
essentially an institution of pardon, atonement, 
and compensation." The Christ of the Gospels 
was not only his constant example, but also medi- 
ator and redeemer. In the l^charist he found 
“ the most intimate blessed union with Christ." 
He wrote a large number of occasional tracts on 
various subjects — among the rest against cruelty 
to animals and vivisection. With Rieger he 
founded in 1811 the charity organization of 
Stuttgart. He labored long for a revision of the 
hymnal, which finally appeared, five years after 
his death; it contains the most beautiful of his 
hymns, Gekreuzigter, zu deinen Fussen! " 
Bibliography: Denkmal der Liebe fUr den vollendeien C. A . 
Dann, Stuttgart, 1837; A. Knapp, in Oesammelte Werke, 
vol. ii., ib. 1876; Der Christenbote, 1 (1880), 204. 

DANNHADER, JOHANN CONRAD : Lutheran 
teacher of Spener; b. at Kondringen (10 m. n. of 
Freiburg) Mar. 24, 1603; d. at Strasburg Nov. 7, 
1666. He began his education in the gymnasium 
at Strasburg and was the master of a thorough phil- 
osophical training before he commenced his theo- 
logical work in 1624. He continued his studies at 
Marburg, Altorf, and Jena, lecturing at the same 
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time on philosophy and linguistics and winning 
recognition at Jena by liis exegesis of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Returning to Strasburg in 1628, 
he entered upon an active career as administrator, 
teacher, and theologian. Made seminary inspector 
in 1628, he became in the following year professor 
of oratoiy, and in 1633 professor of theology, pastor 
of the cathedral, and president of the ecclesiastical 
assembly. Although the judgment of his contem- 
poraries, Rebel, Spener, and others, placed him 
in the front rank of the theologians of the time, 
Dannhauer has received scant justice at the hands 
of posterity. The influence exerted upon Spener 
by his teacher must not be underestimated because 
of the formal tone of the poem dedicated by the 
foxmder of the Pietists to his teacher^s memory. 
Their relations were certainly not characterized by 
the warmth of personal friendship, but were rather 
in the nature of an intercourse based on common 
interests. Dannhauer ordained Spener, and in all 
probability secured for him the post of private 
tutor at the court of the elector palatine. Spener, 
in return, seems to have been connected with the 
preparation of the second edition of the Hodosophia 
for the press and to have acted as critic of another 
work of Daimhauer’s which has not yet been iden- 
tified. The estrangement between the two was 
apparently caused by Dannhauer's nephew, Bal- 
thasar Bebel, who was in control of the theological 
faculty at Strasburg at the time of the publication 
of Spener’s Pia desideria, Dannhauer was a pro- 
lific writer, his principal works being as follows: 
Hodosophia Christiana sive theologia positiva (1649); 
Katechismiismilch oder Erkldrung des kirchlichen 
Katechismus (1657-78) and Liber conscientioe apertus 
eive theologia consdentiaria (1662-67). 

(F. Bosse.) 

Bibliography: The best source is J. Reisseisen, 

hurgische CTiromk, 1667-77 1 ed, R. Eeuss, Strasburg, 1879. 

Consult: E. L. T. Henke, Georg Calixtus, Halle, 1853; 

ADB, iv- 745-746; P. Grunberg, P. J, Spener, yoI. i., 

Gottingen, 1893. 

DANOVIUS, da-no'vi-us, ERNST JAKOB: Lu- 
theran; b. at Redlau or Kleiokatz (near Danzig) 
Mar. 12, 1741; d. at Jena Mar. 18, 1782. He was 
educated at Danzig, Helmstadt, and GSttingen, and 
in 1765 accompanied Abbot Schubert to Greifswald 
as tutor to his sons. Thence he was called to the 
rect orate of the Johannisschule at Danzig, and in 
1768 went to Jena. His specialties were New 
Testament exegesis, ^rjunbolics, moral theology, 
and, most of all, dogmatics, but he felt little sym- 
pathy with historical theology. His point of view 
may be characterized as modem supematuralism, 
substituting for inspiration a miraculous guidance 
of God, which gave protection against ^ error, 
yet by no means denying the human element in the 
sacred writings He avoided the excessive con- 
cepts of the divine likeness, denied that original 
sin was actual guilt in the descendants of Adam, 
and identified justification, in the widest sense of 
the term, with predestination. Danovius was pre- 
vented from giving expression to his views both 
by his faculty and by the government, and when he 
finally enunciated them in two Christmas pro- 
grams of 1774-75 he was publicly opposed by 
IH.— 23 


the theological faculty of Erlangen. He defended 
himself in a number of pamphlets (Drei Ahhand- 
lungen von der Recktfertigung des Menschen vor Gotti 
Jena, 1777, and Kwrze Erkldrung uher die neue von 
D. Seiler der Lehre von der Recktfertigung halber 
herausgegehene Schrift, 1778). While he desired a 
union with the Reformed, and while he did not 
regard their doctrines of the absolute decree and 
irresistible grace or their \news of the Lord^s Supper 
as grounds of hindrance, he feared their teaching 
concerning the incarnation, since it rendered doubt- 
ful the efiicacy of the meritorious works and death 
of Christ. 

The delivery of Danovius was admirable in the 
professorial chair, though unpopular in the pulpit, 
but his literaiy style was crabbed, and he wrote 
slowly and with difficulty. His melancholy nature, 
aggravated by excessive work, led him to take 
his own life. In addition to the works already 
mentioned and a number of programs, he wrote 
Schreihen an Herrn D. Semler, dessen neuere Streitig- 
keiten heir eff end (Jena, 1770) and Super libro Tor- 
gensi Censura HolsatO-Sleswicensis variis observa- 
tionibus illustrata (1780). He also edited the 
Opuscula of J. D. Heilmann (177-1^-77), and made 
a translation of a work by A. J. Roustan (pastor 
of the Swiss church in London) under the title 
Brief e zur V ertheidigung der christlichen Religion 
(Halle, 1783). (G. FEANxt-) 

Bibliography; 0. G. F. Schutz, J^ehen ... dee E. J. 
Danovixte, appendix to A. J. Roustan, Brief e zur Verihei- 
digung der chrisUicben Religion, Halle, 1783; G. Frank, 
Oeechichte des RaHonalismus, pp. Ill sqq., 127-128, Leip- 
fiio, 1875. 

DANTE, don't^ or dan'te, ALIGHIERI, 

I. Life. 

Education and Early Life (§ 1). 

Florentine Parties (5 2). 

Dante’s Banishment (§ 3). 

His Wanderings. Later Life (§ 4). 

IL Literary Works. 

L Life: Dante, the greatest poet of Italy and 
one of the greatest of the world, was bom at Florence 
between May 18 and June 17, 1265, and died at 
Ravenna Sept. 14 (13?), 1321. The name Dante 
is a contraction of Durante. He was the son of a 
notary. Nothing is known of his schools or teachers. 
Stories of his studies at the universities of Bologna, 
Padua, and Paris lack confirmation. He was an 
omnivorous reader, and compassed most of the 
learning of his age. He was a master of Latin, but 
knew neither Greek nor Hebrew. He was versed 
in dialectic, rhetoric, grammar, arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, and music, and in the Provengal 
and Old French literatiire. He drew, 
I. Educa- and had some knowledge of painting, 
tion and He was thoroughly acquainted with 
Early Life- the writings of Aristotle, through 
Latin traditions, and derived from 
him his whole system of physics, physiology, and 
meteorology. He was familiar with the Bible, 
and with the writings of Aquinas, Bonaventura, 
and Albertus Magnus, and with those of Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Augustine. He knew Ptolemy and 
Euclid in astronomy and mathematics, and was 
not ignorant of the Arabian philosophers Averroes 
and Avicenna. Of the Latin classical writers he 
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shows an acquaintance with Vergil, Cicero, Lucan, 
Horace, Ovid, Livy, and Statius. At the age of 
nine he saw for the first time Beatrice, the daughter 
of Folco Portinari, for whom he conceived an ardent 
passion which stimulated his poetical genius and 
found its last expression in the Divina Commedia, 
Their intercourse was confined to occasional salu- 
tations, and she married in 1287 and died in 1290. 
Dante, some time before 1298, married Gemma 
Manetto Donati, who bore him four children. 

The party divisions in Florence in Dante^s time 
were twofold, one Italian, the other local. The 
former was between Guelfs and Ghibellines, the 
latter between Bianchi and Neri 
2. Floren- (“ Whites and Blacks ”). The Guelfs, 
tine the popular party, were represented 

Parties* by the burghers and trade-gilds. 

The Ghibellines represented the aris- 
tocracy and the soldiery, Dante was origiaaHy a 
Guelf and a White. Later he passed over to the 
Ghibellines, but finally broke away from both 
parties. During Dante's earlier life the power 
was gradually shifting from the nobles to the people. 
In 1289 the Tuscan Ghibellines were routed at the 
battle of Campaldino (June 11), where Dante 
served as a solder, as he did a little later at the 
siege and capture of the Pisan castle of Caprona 
by the Florentines and Luccans. The revolution 
of 1293 overthrew the grandees, and the demo- 
cratic character of the constitution was confirmed 
by the reforms of Giano della Bella, a noble with 
popular sympathies. Thenceforth the nobles were 
excluded from the office of prior. However, they 
continued their intrigues, which were now pro- 
moted by the newly elected pope, Boniface VIIL 
(1294), who aimed to concentrate in himself all 
authority, temporal and spiritual. The control of 
Tuscany was an important means to this end. 

Without membership in one of the industrial 
gilds no one could hold office. Dante was en- 
rolled in the Gild of Physicians and Apothecaries 
in 1295, and in 1300 became one of the priors, in 
whom the executive power of the State was lodged. 
The division between the Whites and the Blacks — 
the Cerchi and Donati — ^now came to the front. 
The Cerchi represented the democracy, and the 
Donati the pope and his policy. A fight took 
place between the two factions. Boniface des- 
patched a l^ate to Florence, nominally 
3, Dante’s as a pacificator, really to support the 
Banish- Blacks. Dante with the signory re- 
ment fused his overtures. As the disturb- 
ance continued, the priors banished 
the leaders of both factions. Corso Donati went to 
Rome and appealed to Boniface, who selected as his 
tool Charles of Valois, brother of Philip the Fair of 
Prance. He sent him to Florence with an armed 
force, on the pretense of restoring peace, and his 
arrival was the signal for a ferocious attack upon 
the Whites by the Blacks. Dante's house was 
sacked. The priors were deposed. On Jan. 27, 
1302, Dante was pronounced guilty of extortion, 
embezzlement, and corruption; of resistance to the 
pope and Charles; and of assisting to expel the 
Blacks, the servants of the Church, With four 
others he was banished for two years, condemned i 


to pay a heavy fine, and excluded from holding 
office thereafter. On Mar. 10 a second sentence was 
pronounced, forbidding him to return to Florence 
on penalty of being burned. 

It is impossible to follow the track of Dante's 
wanderings. It appears that, after the proscrip- 
tion, in 1302, 1303, and 1306, three attempts were 
made by the banished Whites to enter Florence. 
In the first and probably in the second of these 
Dante took part; but he soon broke finally with his 
associates, and thenceforth was a 
4. His Wan- party by himself. His first refuge 
derings, was with the Soaligers at Verona, 
Later Life, after which he wandered over the 
greater part of Italy. He was at 
Padua in 1306, and the same year with the Mala- 
spini at Lunigiana. He was also at Mantua. It 
has been claimed that he resided in Paris, and that 
he visited England and Flanders. After the death 
of Henry VIL, in 1313, he appears at Lucca. In 
1316 the Government of Florence offered amnesty 
to political exiles, and Dante was granted permission 
to return on condition of imdergoing the public 
penance of a malefactor. The offer was indignantly 
refused. In the latter years of his life he resided 
chiefly with Guido da Polenta at Ravenna, but was 
for a considerable time at Verona with Can Grande 
della Scala. He was invited to go to Bologna to 
receive the poet's crown, but declined. He was 
sent as an ambassador to Venice by Polenta, upon 
whom the Venetians had made war. Shortly after 
his return he died, and was interred near the church 
of San Francesco. 

n. Liter^ Works: (1) The Vita Nuova: The 
story of his passion for Beatrice in prose, inter- 
spersed with brief poems. It explains the part 
which Beatrice plays in the Commedia, (2) The 
Convivio or Banquet " (the form Convito is later): 
Projected in fourteen treatises, only four of which 
were written; a philosophical commentary on three 
of Dante's own Canzoni, It treats of questions of 
geography, astronomy, etymology, and dialectics, 
but also of philosophy, patriotism, and nobility of 
soul. (3) Canzoniere : Minor poems, songs, bal- 
lads, and sonnets. (4) De monarchia : In Latin, 
in three books. Monarchy is the normal, divinely 
instituted form of government. The Roman Em- 
pire is invested with imiversal monarchy by the 
decree of God, and is perpetuated in the Hohen- 
staufens. The normal administration of human 
affairs is through two coordinate agents, the Em- 
pire and the Church. The pope and the emperor 
are equally God's vicars. (5) De vulgari eloquentia : 
A treatise in Latin, It examines the fourteen 
dialects of Italy, and discusses the meter of the 
canzone^ giving rules for the composition of Italian 
poetry. Four books were projected, of which only 
two were written. (6) Epistles : Number and 
authenticity much disputed; fourteen have been 
attributed to Dante, and ten are doubtfully accepted 
as genuine. (7) De aqua et terra : A treatise in 
Latin. Dante's authorship has been generally de- 
nied, but some modem scholars, notably Profes- 
sor Edward Moore, believe it to be authentic. The 
question discussed is: Can water in its own sphere 
or natural circumference be in any place higher 
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than the dry land or habitable part of the earth ? 
(8) The Bucolic Eclogues : Two Epistles in Latin 
hexameters, to Giovanni del Vergilio, who blamed 
Dante for not writing the Commedia in Latin, and 
urged him to compose Latin poems, and to come 
to Bologna to receive the poetic crown. (9) The 
Divina Commedia : It is written in terza rima^ and 
the theme is Dante's journey through hell, purga- 
tory, and paradise. The poem is called Commedia, 
because although it begins horribly with hell, it 
ends happily with paradise. The epithet “ Divine " 
was a later addition of admirers. Dante says that 
the subject of the work, taken literally, is the state 
of souls after death, regarded as a matter of fact. 
Taken allegorically, it is man, so far as by merit or 
demerit in the exercise of free will he is exposed 
to the rewards or punishments of justice. The 
astronomical and geographical elements of the 
poem are derived from the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy and from the geographical writings of 
Orosius (4th cent.). Hell and purgatory are 
treated as geographical facts. HeU is directly 
beneath Jerusalem, the center of the land-hemi- 
sphere. It is a hollow inverted cone, the interior 
circumference of which is divided into nine con- 
centric ledges, each devoted to the punishment of a 
distinct class of sinners. At the apex of the cone, 
the center of gravity, Lucifer is fixed in eternal ice. 
Purgatory is a lofty conical mountain rising from 
an island in the southern hemisphere. Its lower 
section, antepurgatory, is traversed by a spiral 
track of three rounds, which terminates at the gate 
of St. Peter. Above this is purgatory proper, 
which consists of seven concentric terraces, on each 
of which one of the seven deadly sins is expiated. 
At the summit of the mountain is the earthly para- 
dise, the original Eden, where is the river Lethe, 
whose waters obliterate the memory of sin and 
sorrow, and the river Eunoe, which restores the 
memory of good actions. 

The poem consists of three parts, Inferno, Purgu'^ 
torio, Paradiso, In Apr., 1300, Dante finds him- 
self astray in a rough and gloomy forest. Emer^g 
from this, he attempts to ascend a hill, but is driven 
back by three ravenous beasts. He is met by the 
shade of Vergil, who proposes to conduct him through 
heU and purgatory, and then to commit him to the 
charge of Beatrice, who will guide him through 
paradise. On the evening of Good Friday, Apr. 
8, they enter the gate of hell, and, passing through 
the successive circles, reach the apex, pass the center 
of gravity, and ascend to the island of purgatory. 
Through antepurgatory they reach the gate of St. 
Peter, are admitted, and traverse the successive 
terraces. At the summit Dante sees a magnificent 
symbolic vision of the triumph of the Church. 
Beatrice appears, and Vergil vanishes. Having 
been plunged in Lethe, and having drunk of Eunoe, 
Dante mounts with Beatrice throu^ the nine 
heavens to the empyrean, where he beholds the 
bliss of the glorified, and the blessed Trinity. 

It is preeminently a moral and religious work. 
It is the story of the human soul in its relation to 
God. In the conditions of departed souls which it 
portrays it reflects the multiform aspects of the 
life of men and women of all ranks, stations, and 


employments, from the emperor to the peasant. 
It is the consummate expression of medievalism 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
range of allusion is vast and wonderful in its variety. 
The portrayal of human character and human 
passion is vivid and subtle. The poet's intense, 
pervading moral purpose divests of -^mlgarity even 
the hideous details of the Inferno. He is a plain 
speaker, but no word or picture ever appeals to a 
sensual instinct. Under his dominant conception 
of man as the inheritor of a moral destiny, distinc- 
tions of time, race, and position disappear, and 
classic heroes and mythological monsters mingle 
with popes, martyrs, and Christian emperors. His 
biting satire respects neither civil nor ecclesiastical 
dignity. The poem is packed with similes, alle- 
gories, portraits, historical and personal references, 
and theological and philosophical disquisitions. It 
is intensely personal, often egotistic, revealing the 
poet's consciousness of his own genius, tinged with 
bitterness of spirit, yet displaying the sympathy and 
the tenderness of a great soul. Dante is impatient 
of vagueness. He is intensely realistic. Every 
space is measured, every region mapped, every 
dimension recorded. His similes are chosen with- 
out regard to their source, with the single view of 
illustratmg his thought; and the most grotesque 
images appear amid the veiy sublimities of heaven. 
With his wonderful sense of form he unites a deli- 
cate sense of color and sound. ^ 

M. R. VmcENT. 

Bibliogbapht: Lists of literature are: C. de Batines, Bih- 
liograiia Dantesca, 2 vols., Prato, 1845-46, supplemented 
by G. F. Carpellini, 1866, by B. della Lega, 1^3, and by 
Guido Biagi, 1888; G. J. Ferazri, Manmle Dantesco, 5 
vols., Bassano, 1865-77 (useful, but confxised in arrange- 
ment); T. W. Koch, Dante in America^ Cambridge, Mass., 
1896 (for the Dante Society); W. 0. Lane, Dante Collect 
Hone in the Harvard . . . and Boston . . . Libraries, 
Boston, 1890; W. M. Rossetti, Bibliography of the Works 
of Dante, London, 1905. 

General and introductory critical works are: G. A. 
Scartazzini, Dante^Handbuch, Leipsic, 1892, Eng. transl., 
London, 1893; H. C. Barlow, Critical, Historical and 
Philosophical Contributions to Study of Dante, 2 vols., 
ib. 186^65; E. Moore, Studies in Dante, 3 series, ib. 1896- 
1903 (very valuable); P. X. Kraus, Dante, sein Leben und 
sein Work, Berlin, 1897. More popular works are: M. F. 
Rossetti, A Shadow of Dante, Edinburgh, 1884; R. W. 
Church, Dante and Other Essays, London, 18^; J. A. 
Symonds, Introduction to the Study of Dante, ib. 1890; L. 
Ragg, Dante and His Italy, ib. 1907. On Dante’s as- 
tronomy, geography, and chronology consult E. Moore, 
in Dante Studies, vol. iii„ London, 1903, and has Time 
References in the Divina Commedia, ib. 1887. 

Biographical works: The biographies by Boccaccio and 
Bruni are translated by P. H. Wicksteed, in A Provisional 
Transl. of the Early Lives of Dante, Hull, 1898; a critical 
r^sum4 of the five early biographies is by E. Moore, 
Dante and his Early Biographers, London, 1880. Consult 
further: F. X. W^ele, Dante Alighieri* s Leben und Werke, 
Jena, 1879 (valuable); G. A. Scartazzini, Dante Alighieri, 
Frankfort, 1879. 

Dictionaries and concordances are: L. G. Blanc, Vo~ 
caibolario Dantesco, Leipsic, 1852; Donato Bocci, Di^ 
zionario , . . della Divina Commedia di Dante Alighi&i, 
Turin, 1873; G, A. Scartazzini, Endelopedia Dantesca, 
Milan, 189^99, continued by A. Fiamazzo, 1905 (sup- 
plement includes the Latin works; valuable); P. Toyn- 
bee, Dtetionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in 
. . . Dante, London, 1898 (useful); E. A. Pay, Concord- 
ance of the Divina Commedia, Bojrton, 1894 (very valu- 
able); E. Sheldon and A. 0. White, Concordance deUe 
opere . , . di Dante, ib. 1905 (also indispensable). 

Editions deserving notice are; The superb quarto^ of 
G. Q, Warren Iiord Vernon, in which the foxir earliest 
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cditiona of Foligno, Jesi, Mantua, and Naples (15th cent.)» 
ed. A. Panizzi, are arranged in parallel columns, London, 
1858 (only 100 copies printed); the two Aldine editions 
of 1502 and 1515; the (liuntina and Della Cruaca editions 
are the chief of the 16th-cent. editions; for students the 
edition of Padua, 1S22, reprinted, 1 vol., 1850, is excel- 
lent; a beautiful edition, with variant readings, is that 
of C. Witte, Berlin, 1862. Convenient texts are: P. 
Fraticelli, Florence, 1879; the Temple Dante, London, 
1902; and the Oxford text of E. Moore, 3 vols., ib. 1902, 
in fine open type. 

Of commentaries, the earlier ones are: Jacopo della 
Lana, 1321—28; the Ottimo, 1334; P. di Dante, 1340; 
Benvenuto da Imola, 1379; Boccaccio, 1373; Francesco 
da Buti, before 1406 (all important); the chief one of the 
18th cent, is by P. B. Lombardi (many editions, of which 
the Padua, 1822, 5 vols., ed., is \^ery fine). Later com- 
mentaries are by N. Tommaseo, Turin, 1837, . . - 1869; 
P. Fraticelli, Florence, 1S52 and often; G. A. Scartazzini, 
licipsic, 1874-1890, 3d minor ed., 1899 (indispensable); 
W. W. Vernon, 2 vols., London, 1897 (based on Ben- 
venuto da Imola); M. E*. Vincent, New York, 1904 
(transl. and commentary). Of English translations the 
following (in verse) are noteworthy: H. Boyd, London, 
1802; H. F. Cary, ib. 1814 (more than 20 editions); C. 
B. Cayley, ib. 1851; H. W. Longfellow, Boston, 1863 
(often printed); E. H. Plumptre, London, 1886; T. W. 
Parsons, Boston, 1893; K. H. Haselfoot, London, 1899; 
M. R. Vincent, New York, 1904; (and in prose) J. Car- 
lyle> London, 1849; A. H. Butler, ib. 1892; 0. E. Nor- 
ton, Boston, 1901; H. Oelsner and P. H. Wicksteed, 
London, 1901-02; H. F. Tozer, ib. 1904. 

The above entries relate chiefly or entirely to the Divina 
Commedia. Of Hs other works referred to in the above 
article these editions and translations may be mentioned: 
(1) Vita Nwva: The New Life,^* ed. A. d’Aneona, Fisa, 
1S64; Eng. transl, by T. Martin, London, 1862, 4th ed., 
1904; C. E. Norton, Boston, 1867, 10th impression, 1895; 
D. G. Rossetti, London, 1874 and often; C. S. Boswell, 
ib. 1896; text and transl. by L. Ricci, ib. 1903. (2) Convito: 
“ The Banquet,” transl by E. P. Sayer, London, 1SS7; 
by Katharine Hillard, ib. 1889. (3) Canzoniere: Lyric 

Poems,” ed, P, Fraticelli, Florence, 1861-62; transl. by 
D. G. Rossetti, London, 1861, new ed. 1892, by E. H. 
Plumptre (with his transl. of the Divina Commedia, 2 
vols., London, 1886-87), (4) De Monorchia: ** On Mon- 
archy,” ed. C, Witte, Berlin, 1862; Eng. transl. by F. 
J. Church, London, 1879; by A. Henry, ib. 1904. (5) 

De vvlgari eloQueniia: Eng. transl. by A. G. Ferrers How- 
ell, London, 1890. (6) Epistles, ed. P. Fraticelli, Flor- 
ence, 1862; Eng. transl by P. H, Wicksteed, London, 
1898; by C. S, Latham, Boston, 1904. (7) De aqua et 

terra: transl. by C. H. Bromby, A Question of the Water 
and the Land, London, 1897. (8) Edogm: Bucolic Ec- 

logues, Eng. transl by P. H. Wicksteed (in his provisional 
Transl. of the Early Lives of Dante), London, 1898. In 
general, P. Toynbee, In the Footprints of Dante. A Treas- 
ury of Verse and Prose from the Works of Dante, London, 
1907. 

BANZ, dOntz, JOBAOT TRAUGOTT LEBE- 
RECHT: Church historian; b. at Weimar May 31, 
1769; d. at Jena May 15, 1851. He was educated 
at Weimar, Jena, and Gottingen, and became 
teacher at the gymnasium and normal school in 
his native city. Through the influence of Herder 
he went to Jena in 1798 as rector of the mu- 
nicipal school. He became privat-docent at Jena 
in 1804, assistant professor of theology in 1810, 
full professor in 1812, and retired in 1837. 
His theological tendency was that of a Bibli- 
cal rationalist, and he postulated that both the 
rationalist and the supematuralist could prac- 
tise the true religion of Christ, Like Herder, he 
was characterized by breadth of learning and by 
sldlful presentment of the most diverse themes. 
His most important theological book was his Lehr- 
hufk der christlichen Kirchengesckickte (2 vob., 
Jena, 1818-26), of which he made compendiums in 


his Kurzgefasste Zmammenstellung der christlichen 
Kirchengeschichfe (1824) and in his Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Tahelle (1838). He also prepared an edition 
of the Bibliotheca patristica of Johann Georg Walch 
(1834), with which his own Initia doctrines patristicce 
(1839) was closely connected, and he dedicated to 
Pope Gregory XVI. his edition of the Lihri sijm- 
holici ecclesicB Eomano-CatkoUcce (Weimar, 1836). 
He likewise wrote an Encyklopadie und Methodo- 
logie der theologischen Wissensekaften (1832) and 
an Universalworterbuch der theologischen Litter atur 
(Leipsic, 1843), having already summarized prac- 
tical theology in his Grundriss der W issenschajten 
des geistlicken Berufs (Jena, 1824). He was, more- 
over, the author of a curious Versuch einer allge- 
Tneinen Geschichte der menschlichen N ahrungsinittcl 
(Lcipsic, 1806) and a philological work entitled 
Antilexilogiis (Jena, 1842). (G. FRANKfO 

Bibliograpets-; Annales academicB Jemnsis, ed. H. C. A. 

Eichstadius, pp. 13 sqq., Jena, 1823; Nsuer Nekrolog der 

Deutschen, 1851, i. 374-382. 

BAPOHTE, da-pen't5 (secular name, Constan- 
tinos), CjES ARID’S : Greek monk and poet; b. (on 
the island of Skopelo, 15 m. n. of Euboea, in the 
^gean) 1713 (1714?); d. in the monastery Xiro- 
potamu, on Mount Athos, 1784. He received a 
good education in Bucharest through the favor of 
Prince Racovitza. As secretary to Prince Mauro- 
gordatos he came into conflict with the Turkish 
authorities and was imprisoned for some years. 
Becoming a monk in 1753, he adopted the name 
Csesarius, and entered in 1757 the monastery in 
which he died. He is the greatest poet of the New 
Greek Church. Gf his works (all in ^1. Legrand, 
Publications de Vecole des langues orientates vi- 
vanteSf Paris, 1886) the following are important 
from a theological standpoint (for his historical 
works cf. TLZ, 1893, pp. 422 sqq.): “ Woman’s Look- 
ing-glass ” (2 vols,, Leipsic, 1766); its secular com- 
panion, “ Woman’s Lantern,” the contents of which 
are given by Lambros in his ^‘Catalogue of the 
Greek MSS. on Mt. Athos ” (Athens, 1888, i. 221); 
“ Honesty of Character ” (Venice, 1770); The 
Spiritual Table” (Venice, 1778, not seen by Le- 
grand); the book for the people, ** Exposition of 
the Divine Service ” (Vienna, 1795). Exceedingly 
interesting is The Garden of Graces ” (edited by 
Legrand, Bibliotheque grecque vulgaire, vol. iii., 
Paris, 1881). His monastery preserves the MSS. of 
his later works in autograph. (Philipp Meyer.) 
Bibliographt: % Legrand, Publications de V6cole des 

langv^ orientales vivantes, 1st series, vols. xiv,, xv,, Paris, 

1880-81 (Baponte’s work on the Four Years' War is 

given). 

DARBY, JOHN NELSON; The most prominent 
among the founders of the Plymouth Brethren, 
whence they are sometimes (especially on the con- 
tinent of Europe) called Darbyites ” (see Plym- 
outh Brethren); b. in London Nov, 18, 1800; 
d. at Bournemouth Apr. 29, 1882. He was grad- 
uated. at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1819 and was 
called to the Irish bar about 1825; but soon gave 
up the law, took orders, and served a curacy in 
Wicklow until, in 1827, doubts as to the Scriptural 
authority for church establishments led him to 
leave the Church altogether and meet with a little 
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company of like-minded persons in Dublin. In 
1830 he visited Paris, Cambridge, and Oxford, and 
then went to Plymouth, where an assembly of 
Brethren was shortly formed, and the town soon 
lent its name to the movement. James L. Harris, 
perpetual curate of Plymstock, resigned his living 
to unite with them and, in 1834, started the Chris’- 
tian Witness j their first periodical. Darby became 
an assiduous writer, and published his Parochial 
Arrangement Destructive of Order in the Church in 
the first volume of the Witness^ and his Apostasy of 
the Successive Dispensations (afterward published in 
French as Apostasie de VCconomie actuelle) in the 
same paper in 1836. Dissensions among the Breth- 
ren had already begun, and Darby was accused of 
departing from their original principles. 

Between 1838 and 1840 Darby worked in Swit- 
zerland. In the autumn of 1839 an influential 
member of the congregation at Lausanne invited 
him thither to oppose Methodism. In March, 1840, 
he came, and obtained a hearing by discourses and 
a tract, De la doctrine des Wcsleyens a VCgard de la 
perfection. His lectures on prophecy made a great 
impression, and he soon gathered young men round 
him at Lausanne, with wdiom he studied the Scrip- 
tures, The fruit of these conferences was his 
Modes sur la Parole, a work which appeared in 
English as Synopsis of the Books of the Bible (5 vols., 
London, 1857-67). Many congregations were 
formed in Cantons Vaud, Geneva, and Bern. Cer- 
tain of his followers started a periodical, Le T&- 
moignage des disciples de la Parole. 

When, by Jesuit intrigues, a revolution broke 
out in Canton Vaud (Feb., 1845), the Darbyites 
in some parts of Switzerland suffered persecution, 
and Darby^s own life was in jeopardy. He returned 
to England the same year, but his heart seems ever 
to have turned toward Switzerland and France. 
Thenceforth he took a more active lead among the 
English Brethren, with the result that they became 
split into two parties, the Darbyites or exclusives 
and the Bethesda or open brethren. In 1853 he 
visited Elberfeld and again in 1854, when he trans- 
lated the New Testament into German. He was 
also in Germany in 1869, when he took part in a 
translation of the Old Testament into German. 
He visited Canada and the United States in 1859, 
1864-65, 1866-68, 1870, 1872-73, and 1874. About 
1871 he went to Italy, and in 1875 to New Zealand. 
He visited also the West Indies. Between 1878 
and 1880 he was much occupied with a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into French, in connection 
with which he sojourned long at Pau. He had 
already made a French translation of the New 
Testament in 1859. 

Darby was a most voluminous writer on a wide 
range' of subjects — doctrinal and controversial, 
devotional and practical, apologetic, metaphysical, 
on points of scholarship, etc. His Collected Wri- 
tings (iacomplete) have been published by W. Kelly 
in thirty-two volumes (London, 1867-83). They 
include Irrationalism of Infidelity (1853), a reply to 
Newman; Remarks on Puseyism (1854); The Suf- 
ferings of Christ (1858) and The Righteousness of 
God (1859), two works which product much con- 
troversy; Analysis of Newnan^s Apologia (1866); 


Familiar Conversations on Romanism, written be- 
tween 1870 and ISSO; Meditations on ike Acts of 
the Apostles, composed in Italian; Letters on the 
Revised New Testament (ISSl), in which he criticized 
the revisers principally in respect to the aorist 
tense, a subject he had previoudy discussed in the 
preface to an English translation of the New Testa- 
ment (2d ed., 1872). He was a hymn-writer and 
edited the hynmal in general use among the Breth- 
ren. A volume of his Spiritual Songs was pub- 
lished in London in 1883, and three volumes of his 
letters in 1886-89. 

Bibliography: W. B. Neatby, Hist of the Plymouth Breth- 
ren, London, 1901 (best on both Darby and the Plym- 
outh Brethren) ; F. Est^oule, Le Plymouihisme d^autrefois 
et le Darhyisme d'aufourd^hui, Paris, 1858; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of 28 Years of Association with J. N. Darby, 
London, 1866; Stokes, in Contemporary Review, Oct., 
1885, pp. 537-552; S. W. Duffield, English Hymns, pp. 
403-405, New York, 1886; Julian, Hymnology, pp. 279- 
280; DNB, xir. 43-44; and the literature under Plym- 
outh Brethren. 

D’ARCY, ddrisi, CHARLES FREDERICK: 
Church of Ireland, bishop of Ossory; b. at Dublin 
Jan. 2, 1859. He studied at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (B.A., 1882), and was curate of St. Thomas, 
Belfast (1884-90), rector of Billy, County Antrim 
(1890-93), rector of Ballymena, with Ballyclug, 
County Antrim (1893-1900), and dean of St. 
Anne’s Cathedral and vicar of Belfast (1900-03). 
He was examining chaplain to the bishop of Down 
1892-1903, chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land 1895-1903, prebendaiy of Connor in Connor 
Cathedral 1898-1900, prebendary of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, 1902-03, and Donellan lecturer 
in the University of Dublin 1897-98. In 1903 he 
was consecrated bishop of Clogher and in 1907 was 
translated to Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Theo- 
logically he is interested in the philosophic expres- 
sion of Christian doctrine and in the relation of 
religion and science, while he expects important 
resiilts from recent criticisms of idealistic forms of 
thought and from the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. He has written A Short Study of Ethics 
(London, 1895); Idealism and Theology (1899); 
and Ruling Ideas of Our Lord (1901). 

DARGAN, EDWIN CHARLES: American Baptist; 
b. at Springville, Darlington County, S. C,, Nov. 17, 
1852. He was educated at Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C. (M.A., 1873), and at the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, then at Greenville, 
S. C., now at Louis\nlle, Ky. (full graduate, 1877). 
He has been pastor of Baptist churches in Roanoke 
County, Va. (1877-81), of the First Baptist Church, 
Petersburg, Va. (1881-87), the Baptist Church at 
Dixon, Cal. (1887-88), the Citadel Square Baptist 
Church, Charleston, S. C. (1888-92), professor of 
homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary (1892-1907), and, since June, 1907, pastor of 
the Fimt Baptist Church, Macon, Ga. He has also 
been a member of various boards and other organi- 
zations of his denomination. He is ** Evangelical 
and conservative in general theological views ” and 
Calvinistic in type of theology.” His principal 
works are: EccUsiology (Louisville, 1897; revised 
ed., 1905); A History of Preaching, from A.D. 70 
to 1S7$ (New York, 1905); The Doctrines of Our 
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Faith (Nashville, 1905); and Society, Kingdom, and 
Church (Philadelphia, 1907). He also published a 
commentary on Golossians (Philadelphia, 1890), and 
edited J. A. Brodus's Preyaratwn and Delivery of 
Sermons (New York, 1898). 

DARIUS, da-roi'us: The name given to several 
kings in the Old Testament. The earliest form of 
the word is given in the old Persian inscriptions as 
DarayavaQi)vsh, “ up-holding-weal.” 

1. Darius the Mede (Dan. vi. 1 sqq., xi. 1), 
according to Dan. ix, 1, was son of Ahasuerus. 
These passages, in their mention of this king, raise 
the question of the authenticity of Daniel (q.v.). 
Dan, vi. 1, in connection with v. 28 sqq., makes 
Darius at the age of sixty-two the immediate suc- 
cessor of Belshazzar, who is the immediate pred- 
ecessor of Cyrus as ruler of the Medo-Persian Em- 
pire according to Dan. vi. 2, 8, 26, 29. But accord- 
ing to the Ptolemaic canon, C^rus the Persian 
succeeded Nabonidus, the last Chaldean king, and 
this is confimaed by the annals of Nabonidus and 
by the clay cylinder of Cyrus (cf. E. Schrader, 
Keilinschriftlicke BibUotheh, III. i-, Berlin, 1890). 
A kingdom of Cyrus immediately ^ter the fall of 
the Chaldeans was known to Berosus, Gtesias, 
Alexander Polyhistor, Strabo, and other ancient 
historians. In full accord with these facts is an- 
other, viz., that Cyrus ruled Babylon nine years, 
and died 529 b.c., so that the beginning of his reign 
over that city coincides with the fall of Nabonidus. 
There seems therefore little ground for a defense 
of the historicity of the Book of Daniel in this par- 
ticular. A hypothesis which has been supposed to 
relieve the difficulty identifies Darius the Mede 
with the Cyaxares 11. of Xenophon’s Cyrop(Bdia, 
Josephus (Ant, X. xi. 4) is held to warrant making 
Cyaxares the son and successor of Astyages and 
uncle of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyropcsdia, 1. v. 2). 
Then, as the general of Cyaxares ( — Darius), Cyrus 
took Babylon, married the daughter of Cyaxares, 
and became his heir. But this introduces new 
difficulties, since Dan. ix. 1 makes Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) the father of Darius. Other hypotheses 
fail as signally to relieve the difficulty. Schrader 
(KAT, p. 437) explains the difficulty best by suggest- 
ing that the representation running through Daniel 
of some Median mterregnum between Nabonidus and 
Cyrus leans upon an indistinct recollection of the 
once great power of the Medes, and refers to a later 
Darius. 

S, Darius, son of Hystaspes, of the Achsemenidse, 
king of Persia 521-485 n.c* He is best known 
through the ten well-known trilingual cuneiform 
inscriptions (ordinal in Persian, and two versions). 
The most important of these, the rock-inscription 
of Behistan, reports in detail the overthrow by 
Darius of the magian Gaumata (the Pseudo- 
Smerdifi of the Greeks) and his campaign against 
other rebels. In the inscription Darius appears as 
a prince zealous in piety; in other sources he is 
praised for the benefits he conferred upon the Per- 
sian Empire during a fortunate reign. In the second 
and fourth years of his reign the prophecies of 
Haggai (1 1, 15) and several of Zechariah (i. 1, 7; 
vii. 1) were dated; in his second year (Ezra iv. 24) 


the work of rebuilding the temple was recommenced 
and finished in his sixth year (Ezra vi. 15). 

3. Darius Codomannus (336—330 B.c.), the 

“ king of the Medes and Persians '' conquered by 
Alexander. He must be the Darius of Neh. xii. 
22, since the Jaddua there named is necessarily the 
one mentioned by Josephus (Ant, XL viii. 4) as 
high priest under Alexander. (E. Kautzsch.) 


Bibuogbaphy: M. Dunclcer, Gesckicfits des Alterthums, iv. 
254 sqq., Leipsic, 1877; F. Spiegel, Die altperaischen Keil- 
inachriften, ib, 1881; G. Eawlinson, Seven Great Mon- 
archies, NewYork, 1900; DB, i. 668-569; EB, i. 1016-17; 
And the literature under Daniel, Book op; and Pbesia. 


DARLINGTON, JAMES HENRY ; Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of Harrisburg, Pa.; b. at Brooklyn, 
N. y., June 9, 1866. He studied at the University 
of the City of New York (B.A., 1877) and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary (1880). He was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Newark 1879; but was or- 
dered deacon' and ordained priest in 1882 in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and from 1883 to 
1905 was rector of Christ Church, Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, as well as archdeacon of Brooklyn in 
1896-98. In 1905 he was consecrated bishop of 
Harrisburg. He was lecturer in New York Uni- 
versity in 1902-03. He has written Pastor and 
People (Brooklyn, 1902), and has edited The Hymnal 
of the Church (New York, 1900). 

DATHE, da'te, JOHANN AUGUST: Oriental 
scholar ; b. at Weissenfels (20 m. s.w. of Leipsic), Prus- 
sian Saxony, July 4, 1731; d. at Leipsic Mar. 17, 1791. 
He studied at Wittenberg, Leipsic, and Gottingen; 
was professor at Leipsic from 1762. His chief work 
was a Latin translation of the entire Old Testament, 
with notes, one of the results of his labors in pre- 
paring his lectures (6 vols., Halle, 1773-89); the 
translation is free, exegetic^, and somewhat para- 
phrastic, aiming to give the sense in good Latin, 
which occasioned the remark that Dathe made the 
prophets talk like Cicero. He also edited the 
Psalterium syriacum of Erpenius (Halle, 1768), the 
Grammatica and Rhetorica of the Philologia sacra 
of Giassius (Leipsic, 1776), and Walton’s Pro- 
legomena (1777). His minor works appeared 
posthumously, edited by E. K. F. Rosenmiiller 
under the title Opuscula ad crisin et interpreta- 
tionem Veteris Testamenti spectantia (Leipsic, 1796). 

. DATHENUS, dtt-thi'nxrs, PETRUS (Pieter Daten) : 
Flemish Reformer; b. at Cassel (27 m. n.w. of 
Lille) in the present Department of Nord, France, 
1631 or 1632; d. at Elbing (34 m. e.s.e. of Danzig), 
West Prussia, Mar. 17, 1^8. While still a youth, 
in the Carmelite monastery at Yprea, the new ideas 
took possession of him, and he became a zealous 
champion of Evangelic^ truth in West Flanders. 
Because of persecution he fled to England with 
others, but a similar fate met him under Mary 
Tudor. Johannes a Lasco called him to Frankfort, 
where he was installed pastor of the Flemish con- 
gregation, Sept., 1655, by Micromus. Here he 
suffered much from the Lutheran clergy, incited 
by Joachim Westphal of Hamburg. Cto Apr. 23, 
1561, the magistrates forbade the congregation to 
worship after their fashion in spite of the interces- 
sion of the elector Frederick III. and Ptdlip of 
Hesse, Part moved to England, some went home 
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(where most of them perished in the Inquisition), 
and the rest found a shelter through the elector in 
the monastery of Gross Frankenthal, which soon 
became a flourishing industrial city. As court 
preacher of the Palatinate Dathenus served in 
many political missions, and became leader of the 
foreign congregations. In the cause of union he 
translated the Heidelberg Catechism and the Psalms 
of Clement Marot, revised the Confession of Guy 
de Br^s, and composed a liturgy. Recalled to 
Holland through the compronoise of the nobility 
in 1566, he participated in field-preaching and 
presided at the synod at Antwerp in May. In 1567 
the Inquisition drove him again to the Palatinate, 
and with the count palatine John Casimir he went 
as field-preacher to France. In Nov., 1568, he 
was moderator in Wesel, in 1571 at the Franken- 
thal debate, in 1577 at the conference at Frankfort. 
Called to Ghent in 1578, he was imprisoned there 
for eight months and again driven into exile. 
Thenceforth he lived as physician at Husum, 
Stade, Danzig, and Elbing. (F. W. CuNof.) 

Bibliography : H. ter Haar, S^dTn&n historico-theologi- 

cum P. Datheni vitam exhtbena^ Utrecht, 1858; H. Q. 

Janssen, Petrus Dathenus^ Delft, 1872. 

DAUB, ElARL: German theologian; b. at Cas- 
sel Mar. 20, 1765; d. at Heidelberg Nov. 22, 1836. 
He studied in his native city and at Marburg, where 
he became privat-docent in 1791, lecturing on phi- 
lology, philosophy, and theology. Suspected of 
Kantianism in theology, he was transferred in 1794 
to a school at Hanau as professor of philosophy, 
but in the following year was called to Heidelberg 
as professor of theology. His position was pri- 
mary Kantian, and in this spirit he wrote his 
Lehfbuch dev Katechetik (Heidelberg, 1801), insist- 
ing on an ethical basis of religion, a sharp distinc- 
tion between legalistic religion and the region of 
reason, an emphasis on the practical import of the 
Bible, and a rejection of the supernatural. Yet 
even in this book there are traces of dissatisfaction 
with the Kantian position, and in the Heidelberger 
Stvdi&n^ which he edited in collaboration with 
Georg Friedrich Creuzer after 1805, he acknowl- 
edged his conversion to the principles of ScheUing. 
He now regarded religion as purely objective, and 
assuming distinct forms according to racial and 
individual characteristics. Christianity is a folk- 
religion, represented on the side of cult by Roman 
Catholicism, and on the side of doctrine by Protes- 
tantism; any unification of these two elements into 
a single Church would lead, in his opinion, to the 
destruction of the German nation. This change of 
view is fully developed in his Theologumena (1806) 
and Einleitung in das Studium d&r DagmcUik (1810). 
Rejecting both supematuralism and rationalism, 
he assumed a speculative basis, implying by this 
term that the concept of God must form the foun- 
dation, while religion is the revelation of God in 
the soul of man, and attains perfection only in 
Christianity. Since, from his premises. Daub 
could assume no origin of the world from God as 
separate from the divinity, he was oblige to define 
the universe as having only the apj^rance of being. 
Creation was construed, in Platonic fashion, as the 
fail, and the Atonement was, accordingly, the recon- 


ciliation of the world to God, a process which was 
metaphysical rather than ethical. In his inter- 
pretation of the historic Christ Daub regarded the 
definitions of the Bible and the Church concerning 
the personality and deeds of Christ as symbolic 
statements of the general cosmical and meta- 
physical process, while, on the other hand, the 
personality and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth were 
taken as historical and were regarded as the perfec- 
tion of the concept of incamation and atonement. 

The weak point of Daub’s system was his ignor- 
ing of the problem of evil, and he was thus led to 
still another stage of development, which was rep- 
resented in Judas Ischariothy oder Betrachtungen 
vher das Bose im VerMUniss zum Guten (2 parts, 
1816-18), which, in a sense, forms the direct 
antithesis of his former views. The historical, 
hitherto practically ignored, now received full rec- 
ognition, and he became obsessed with the con- 
cept of evil as a positive factor of destruction to 
such an extent that he approximated Gnostic dual- 
ism. The necessity of reconciling his theory of 
evil with the tenets of speculative philosophy 
obliged him to advance the hypothesis that evil is 
an actual, though false, “ miracle,’’ which is op- 
posed by the fivefold positive miracle ” of the 
primal good in God, his ideational realization in the 
creation and order of the world, and finally the 
restoration of good in a world estranged from God 
through his incamation and the absolute sinlessness 
of Ch^t, the Son of God. With aU its eccentricities, 
this book was the ablest work of its author. 

The final position of Daub was strongly Hegelian, 
and the result of Hegelian speculation and orthodox 
theology was, in h^ case, the reincarnation of a 
medieval scholastic. A long period of literary 
quiescence followed, until the publication of his 
Dogmaiiscke Tkeologie jetziger Zeit (1833), in which 
he pitilessly revealed the weaknesses of the theology 
of the time. Extravagantly blamed and as extrav- 
agantly praised, the work is marred by the same 
lack of historic sense and impartiality which de- 
tract from the value of his other works. A far 
more pleasant impression is gained from his T?ieQ- 
logische und philosophische Vorlesungen, edited 
after his death by T. W. Dittenberger and P. C. 
Marheinecke (7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44), althou^ 
even these are not altogether free from his charac- 
teristic faults. (M. A. LANUBEEBt.) 

Bibliogbaphy: 0. Koaenkranz, JErinnerungen an Doubt 

Berlin, 1837; K. P. Fincher, Versuch eitier Chca-akUrUtik 

(,F, von Baaders) Theosaphie und ihres Verhdlinisses m den 

Sysiemen Davbs^ Erlangen, 1865. 

D^AUBIGlffE. See Meelb n’AuBiGNfe. 

DAUGHERTY, don'er-ti, JEROME: Roman 
Catholic; b. at Baltimore Mar. 25, 1849, He was 
educated at Loyola College, Baltimore, and in 
1865 was admitt^ to the Society of Jesus. He 
studied also at Frederick, Md., and at Woodstock, 
Md., and in 1872 became a member of the faculty 
of Georgetown University, where he subsequently 
continued his theological studies. He taught at St. 
Francis Xavier’s OoUege, New York City (1881-82), 
and was director of schools at Boston XJniversily 
(1882-84), professor at Loyola College (1884r-85), 
vice-president of Gonzaga College, Washington, 
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D. C. (1885-89), professor at the College of the 
Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. (1889—1900), and 
assistant to the provincial of the Society of Jesus at 
New York (1900-01). In 1901-05 he was presi- 
dent of Georgetown University, chancellor at Ford- 
ham University 1905-07, and professor of mathe- 
matics at Woodstock College since 1907 . 

DATJT, JOHANN MAXDVIILIAN: German mys- 
tic; the date and locality of his birth and death 
are unknown (c. 1690-1737). A journeyman shoe- 
maker of Frankfort, he belongs in the line of vision- 
aries who at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury declared an impending judgment. At the 
command of God, as he declared, he published^ in 

1710 his Helle Donnerposaune, and also, according 
to some, a French version, wherein he predicted 
woes especially for Frankfort and threatened the 
empire and other countries with destruction, from 
which only a little flock, after the conversion of 
the Turks, Jews, and heathen, were to escape to 
celebrate the “ marriage-feast of the Lamb.’’ His 
invectives were especially severe against the Lu- 
theran clergy. Driven from Frankfort, he went in 

1711 with a certaiDL Boomen to the mystic Ueber- 

feldt in Leyden. With him he soon quarreled and 
wrote also against him, calling his party “ Judas 
brethren,” but later he became reconciled, having 
his home at Schwarzenau in Wittgenstein. At 
Giengen on the Brenz and at Geislingen, near Uhn, 
he and Teimhardt, a wig-maker, gained so great a 
following among the peasantry that the council of 
Ulm, Sept. 19, 1712, issued an edict against them. 
The account of his conversion given by Johann 
Frick is in error. To his writings belong the 
Geistliche Betrachtungen (1711), full of chiliastic and 
mystic ideas, and the Hartnonie der Zeiten und 
Werke Gottes, About 1735 he revoked his Donner- 
posaune, (A. BLa.uck.) 

Bibliogeapst: J- G. Walch, Eirdeitung in die Religions-' 

Sireitigkeitenf ii. 794, v. 1051, Jena, 1733-36; C. M. 

Pfaff, Introductio in historUtm theologioB . . . , ii. 372, 

TGbingen, 1720; Burger, Exerciiatio de sutoribue fanatids, 

Leipsic, 1730. 

DAVENPORT, CHRISTOPHER: EngHsh Ro- 
man Catholic; b. in Coventry, Warwickshire, 1598; 
d. in London May 31, 1680. At the age of fifteen, 
with his elder brother, John (q.v.), he entered Mer- 
ton College, Oxford; influenced by a Roman priest, 
he went to Douai (1615) and Ypres (1617), and 
joined the Franciscans; he took degrees in divinity 
at Salamanca. Under the name of Franciscus a 
Sancta Clara he went to England as a missionary 
and became chaplain to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
He devoted himself with some success to the attempt 
to reconcile the churches of England and Rome 
and lived on terms of cordial intimacy with many 
of the Anglican clergy during the reign of Charles I. 
The civil war caused him to leave England, but 
only for a short time; he was not molested during 
the Commonwealth, and at the Restoration was 
restored to court favor and his position as chaplain 
to the queen. He was a learned man, of winning 
manners, and liberal in his views. His chief work 
was a FaraphraMica ezposiiio articuhrum confes- 
sionis AnglieancB (print^ first separately and then 
as an appendix to a volume caUed Deus^ natura, 


gratia, Lyons, 1634; reprinted with translation, 
1865), intended to show that the English articles 
and Roman doctrine are not essentially antagonis- 
tic. A two-volume edition of his works appeared 
at Douai, 1665-67. 

BiBLioGEAPfirr: A. Wood, Aihencs Oxonienses, P. 

Bliss, vol. iii.» 4 vols., London, 1813—20; J. Gillow, Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of English Catholics^ ii. 24—28, Lon- 
don (1886); DNB, XIV. 108-109. 

DAVENPORT, JOHN: One of the founders and 
first minister of the New Bht.ven colony; b.^ at 
Coventry, Warwickshire, England, 1597 (baptized 
Apr. 9); d. in Boston Mar., 1670 (the day of 
the month is variously given as the 11th, 
13th, 16th, and 16th). He was graduated from 
the University of Oxford (B.A., 1615; M.A. and 
B.D., 1625); was chaplain at Hilton Castle (12 m. 
n.e. of Durham) for about six months, 1615-16; 
went to London, where he became curate of St. 
Lawrence Jewry, 1619, and vicar of St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman street, 1624. He won great regard by 
his faithfulness to duty in 1625, when the city was 
devastated by the plague. In 1626 he joined in a 
scheme to purchase impropriations (church prop- 
erty in the hands of laymen) and use the profits to 
maintain ministers in various parts of the kingdom, 
and was one of twelve feoffees (trustees) entrusted 
with the care of the funds raised for the purpose. 
The plan was considered by Laud and others a 
movement in the interest of non-conformity, suit 
was brought against the feoffees, and in Feb., 1633, 
the association was dissolved as illegal and the im- 
propriations which had been purchased were con- 
fiscated. In 1629 Davenport helped to obtain the 
charter for the Massachusetts Bay colony, gave £50 
toward the expense, and his name was first on the 
committee to draw up instructions for the colonists. 
He took alarm when Laud (who had long been sus- 
picious of him) was appointed archbishop in 1633, 
and late in the year went to Holland, where he 
became copastor with John Paget of the English 
church in Amsterdam. He did not approve of the 
baptism of children whose parents were not church- 
members, controversy arose between the two pas- 
tors on the subject, and after less than six months 
Davenport gave up preaching in public, but con- 
tinued to hold meetings in his house. He returned 
to England about the beginning of 1637, decided 
to follow the advice of John Cotton and others to 
go to New England, and landed in Boston June 26. 
He was well received there, but in Apr., 1638, went 
to Quinnipiac (New Haven), as minister of the new 
colony. He approved of the provision in its con- 
stitution, which was settled in June, 1639, limiting 
the franchise and eligibility to office to church- 
members, and was one of the seven pillars of 
state” who were charged with the government. 
In 1642 he declined an invitation to attend the 
Westminster Assembly, and in 1661 helped to 
shelter the regicides WhaJley and Goffe. The 
New Haven colony was absorbed in Connecticut in 
Jan., 1666, contrary to his wishes; and dissatisfac- 
tion with his position after the event induced him 
to accept a call from the First Church in Boston in 
September. He was a leader of the opposition to 
the Half-W ay Covenant, and this caused a split in 
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the church when he was installed in Dec., 1668, 
and the formation of the Old South Church. He 
wrote comparatively little. Of most interest are 
The Sainfs Anchor-hold in All Storms and Tem- 
pests (London, 1661) and The Power of Congrega- 
tional Churches Asserted and Vindicated (1672). 

Bibliography. F. B. Dexter, in the Papers of the New 
Haven Colony HisUrrical Society, ii (1877), 204-238; Cot- 
ton Mather, Magnalia, bk. hi., vol. i., chap, iv., pp. 321- 
331, Hartford, 1855; B. Brook, Lives of the Pvritans, iii. 
446-451, London, 1813; DNB, xiv. 110-111. 

DAVID. 

Discussion of Sources (§1). 

Early Life (§2). 

Early Buie (§ 3). 

Domestic and Administrative Difficulties (§ 4). 

Services to the Cultus (§ 5). 

Character (§ 6). 

David was the second king of Israel, and ruled, 
according to the traditional computation, about 
1055-15 B.C.; according to Kamphausen {Chrono- 
logiCj Bonn, 1883), 1010”978 B.c. He was a son 
of Jesse of Bethlehem, of the tribe of Judah. The 
Book of Ruth names the grandparents of Jesse, 
Boaz and the Moabitess Ruth. The main source 
for the life of David is the boolcs of Samuel and 
Kings. The books of Chronicles give additions 
aiming to emphasize David's services to the cultus. 

In the books of Samuel the prophet- 

I. Discus- ical historiography prevails, and his 
sion of political and military activity is treat- 
Sources. ed only in a summary way, since the 
religious interest predominates. The 
narrative of David's earliest life is less uniform, and 
the sources are not adjusted throughout. In the 
statements about his reign the narrative is uni- 
form, following almost contemporaneous sources. 
The post-Biblical notices (e.g., the statements of 
Josephus) have little historical value. 

David was first anointed secretly at Bethlehem 
by Samuel (I Sam. xvi. 1-13). On that occasion 
he appears as the youngest of eight sons (I Sam. 
xvi. 10 , xvii. 12 ); according to I Sam. xvi. 14-23, 
David went to the court of Saul to banish by his 
harp the evil spirit of the king, and was made Saul's 
armor-bearer. In I Sam. xvii. he appears again as 
shepherd-boy, who with his sling 

2 . Early kills Goliath of Gath. It is difficult 
Life. to harmonize xvii. 55-58, where Saul 
does not know David, with chap. xvi. 
But no doubt there were different sources (see 
Samuel, Books of). It is noteworthy that in the 
Septuagint, cod. VaL, verses 55 sqq., together with 
xviii. 1-5, also xvii. 12-31, are wanting. It is de- 
bated whether the Septuagint omitted these pas- 
sages for the sake of avoiding the difficulty or 
whether they came later into the canonical text. 
Even in the latter case they may belong to an 
ancient book on David. At any rate, David’s vic- 
tory over the gigantic Philistine, which is also 
attested by the Septuagint, may not be rejected as 
unhistoriek, continued as it is by I Sam. xxi. 9, 
xxii. 10. 'V^ether this Philistine was really called 
Goliath (see Philistdob), which some deny on 
account of II Sam. xxL 19 (cf. I Chron. xx. 5), is 
unimportant. David's fame made Said distrustful 


(I Sam. xviii. 6-9). He denied to him his daughter 
Merab, whom he had promised to the victor, and 
only reluctantly gave his second daughter Michal, 
who loved Da\’id (I Sam. xviii. 17-27). He often 
threatened Da\’id’s life (I Sam. xviii. 11 , xix. 10 - 
17). Even SauFs son Jonathan, who was warmly 
attached to Da\dcl, could not influence the father 
in his favor; but he made with David a covenant 
of friendship (I Sam. xviii. 3-4, xx., xxiii. 16-18). 
Here, too, the narrative is not harmonious, and the 
simpler rendering of the Septuagint is perhaps 
nearer the original, according to which Merab had 
never been promised to David and Saul cast his 
javelin at the singer once only. David for a time 
sought refuge with Samuel in the colony of the 
prophets, but soon had to leave (I Sam. xix. 18- 
XX. 1). The assistance granted by Ahimelech the 
priest at Nob became detrimental to the latter and 
his whole house (I Sam. xxi.-xxii.; see Doeg). 
David first went to the Philistines (I Sam. xxi. 10 - 
15), and then made his abode in the cave AduUam 
in Judah. Here he became the leader of a band 
of 400 men and supported himself by bold attacks 
upon the enemies of his people and by tribute 
levied upon the owners of land and herds (I Sam. 
xxii. 1 - 2 , xxiii., xxv.). His life in the hill and 
desert country of Judah was restless and dangerous. 
Saul drove him from one hiding-place to another, 
and, though the king was twice in his powder, 
Da\dd magnanimously saved him (I Sam. xxiii.- 
xxvi.). 

When David was no longer able to maintain him- 
self in Judah he offered his services to Kiag Achish 
of Gath, who gladly accepted this reenforcement and 
gave him the city of Ziklag (Zuheilikah, six hours 
and a half southwest of Bet-Jibrin) for a residence; 
he was supposed to fight against the Judeans, but 
in reality he attacked their enemies, the Geshurites, 
Gezerites, and Amalekites (I Sam. xxvii.). A year 
later Actdsh asked David to join him in a campaign 
against Israel, but the other princes of the Philis- 
tines insisted that Da\dd be sent back (I Sam. 
xxix.). Ziklag had meanwhile been plundered by 
the Amalekites, but David recovered the booty 
(I Sam. XXX.). The Israelites were defeated at 
Mount Gilboa, and Saul and his son Jonathan were 
slain (I Sam. xxxi.). In his “ Song of the Bow ” 
(II Sam.i.) David has beautifully immortalized the 
general mourning and his personal grief for his 
friend. 

Encouraged by divine direction, David took his 
place in the land of Judah, and made his abode in 
Hebron, where the Judeans proclaimed him king 
(II Sam. ii. 1-4). At first he was king over Judah 
only for seven years and six months (II Sam. ii. 11 , 
V. 5). The northern tribes were induced by Abner, 
Saul's captain, to swear allegiance to 

3 . Early Ishbaal (more generally called Ish- 
Rule. bosheth), a son of Saul whoresided at 
Mahanaim in the East Jordan land 
(II Sam. iL 8-9), Abner tried to subject Judah to 
him, but was defeated by Joab, David's captain (II 
Sam. ii. 10-32). Abner afterward negotiated with 
David and offered to him the rule of all Israel, but 
was murdered by Joab (II Sam. iii. 6-27). Ish- 
baal was slain soon after (II Sam. iv. 1 - 8 ). David 
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did not approve of the murder of Abner and pun- 
ished those who slew Ishbaal (II Sam. iii. 28-39, 
iv. 9-12). All Israel then did homage to David, 
but he seems to have continued his residence at 
Hebron (II Sam. ii. 11, v, 5; I Chron. xxix. 27). 
David soon perceived the necessity of making his 
seat at some central point, and with shrewd fore- 
sight selected the Jebusite fortress Jerusalem, which 
was taken by Joab in a bold attack (II Sam. v. 1-12). 
To this new center David transferred also the an- 
cient national sanctuary, the ark of the covenant, 
and showed his humble adherence to his God (II 
Sam. vi.). His reign was spent in numerous wars 
against the neighboring peoples. By repeated 
victories he broke the power of the Philistines (II 
Sam. V. 17-25, viii. 1-13, xxi. 15-22), and warred 
successfully with the Ammonites, who were in lea^e 
with the Syrians, i.e., with Damascus, and the king 
of Zobah (in cuneiform inscriptions Zubit) (II 
Sam. viii. 3-S, x. 15-19). His army had experi- 
enced champions in the “ mighty men iinder the 
command of Abishai, Joab^s brother (H Sam. xxiii. 
8-39; I Chron. xi. 10-47; see Abishai), and David 
himself was surrounded by a body-guard whose 
name points to a Philistine origin (see Chbrethites 
AND Pelethites). With the organization of the 
army is no doubt connected the census which 
the prophet Gad censured as an offense for which 
David humbled himself (II Sam. xxiv.; I Chron. 
xxi.). 

Successful as were David's undertakings abroad, 
he experienced heavy affliction at home, the result 
of his own sins. His most disgraceful fall was the 
adultery with Bath-sheba and the removal of 
Uriah, her husband (II Sam. xi.), for which he was 
called to account by the prophet Nathan (II Sam. 
xii.). The Eastern custom of polygamy was also 
detrimental to the kingdom, proved by the dis- 
sensions of the royal family, connected with which 
was the attempt of Absalom to supplant his aging 
father on the throne. After scheming for years, 
Absalom imagined that the time had 

4. Domes- come to usurp the royal power, 
tic and From Hebron, where he had been pro- 
Admin- claimed king, the usurper advanced 
istrative with his followers toward Jerusalem. 
Difficulties. To save the capital, David went with 
his choice troops to Mount Olivet. 
On this sad retreat David exhibited magnanimity 
and presence of mind, and revealed an honest, deep 
piety. Absalom, spending his time in celebration 
of victoiy, missed bis opportunity. With a great 
multitude he pursued his father over the Jordan, 
but lost the victory and his life in the “ wood of 
Ephraim " (II Sam. xv.-xxiii. ). Though the people 
were still dissatisfied, David was honorably brought 
back to Jerusalem (II Sam. xix.) and reigned in 
peace unto his end. When, shortly before his death, 
his son Adonijah sued for the favor of the people 
and was supported even by Joab and Abiathar, i 
this plan was frustrated by David at the advice of | 
Nathan and Bath-sheba, who had Solomon anointed 1 
king (I Kings L). 

The king, a lover of song, had always given special 
care to the eultus. He was seriously considering 
the idea of building a worthy sanctuary on Mount 


Zion, where the ark of the covenant was. But the 
prophet Nathan revealed to him, that this was not 
to be done by him, but by his successor, 

5. Services adding the promise that God would 
to the build for himself a home and enter 

Cultus. into a paternal relation with his 

seed. The Chronicler ascribes to 

David the organization of Levitical chanting 

(I Chron. xv. 16-24; cf. xxiii.). 

David's character has been differently estimated. 
In subsequent times he was considered by his 
people and by the greatest prophets the pattern of 
a kin g after the heart of God; some modem writers 
by giving a one-sided prominence to 

6. Char- his weaknesses and sins have made 
acter- a caricature of him (Bayle, Tindal, 
Voltaire, Reimarus, and others). He 
was the most gifted of all the kings of Judah. It 
needed his courage and presence of mind, his 
direction and endurance, to unite under one royal 
scepter the jealous tribes. How he spared his 
people is learned from II Sam. xxiii. 17; how the 
people loved him, from I Sam. xviii. 16; II Sam. 
xviii. 3, xxi. 17. His imperial virtues were fruits 
of the childlike, devout piety which David pre- 
served as the deepest secret of his strength unto his 
end. Many things with which he is personally 
reproached may be explained from the notions and 
customs of his time, e.g., the cruelty to conquered 
enemies (II Sam. viii. 2, xii. 31). His sincerity 
toward Saul's family is shown by his lamentation, 
II Sam. i. (cf. I Sam. xxiv. 7). The incident re- 
lated in II Sam. xxi. must be understood from the 
notions of the time concerning the necessity of an 
atonement which the whole family had to make for 
blood iimocently shed. The same is true for the 
last words of David (I IGngs ii.) concerning Joab's 
death. The unanimous agreement of tradition 
that David was the gifted author of psalmody is 
evidence that his love of God was sincere. The 
opinion which in recent times ascribes not one 
psalm to David is regarded by some scholars as 
arbitrary skepticism (cf. James Robertson, The 
Poetry and the Religion of the Psalms, Edinburgh, 
1898). For the development of the kingdom of 
God he did more than many a prophet. In con- 
tradistinction to Saul, he showed that the true great- 
ness of the anointed of the Lord consists in his 
relation to God, and thus mediated to the later 
prophets the lofty idea, which they bring out in 
their prophecies: that of the perfect Son of David, 
an idea which David himself represented only in 
an imperfect manner. See Psalms; Psalmody. 

C. VON Orelli. 

Biblioqeaphy: Besides the appropriate sections in the 
works on the History of Israel mentioned under Ahab, 
consult: A. KChler, Lehrbuch der hiblischen Geschichte, 
II. i. 184-188, 373, Erlangen, 1884 (an able character- 
ization); L. P. Baton, Parly Hist of Syria and Palestine, 
New York, 1901- Of commentaries the two best are K. 
Budde, Richter und Samuel, pp. 210-276, Giessen, 1890: 
H. P. Smith, in International Critical Commentary, New 
York, 1899. Other works worth consulting are: C. R, 
Oonder, Scenery of David^s OuUaw Life, in PPF, Quar- 
terly Statement, 1871, pp. 41-48; J. J. St^elin, Las Lehen 
Davids, Basel, 1866 (useful for Oriental parallels cited); 
L. von Ranke, Weltgeschichte, 1 1 , Leipsic, 1881; E. Meyer, 
GeschiUMe dee Alterthvms, i, 361 sqq., Stuttgart, 1884; 
A, Kamphausen, in ZATW, vi (1886), 43 sqq.; T. 
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Cheyne, Devout Study of Criticism, part 1, London, 1892; 
y. A. Cook, Critical Notes on 0. T. History; the Traditions 
of Saul and David, ib. 1907; G. Beer, Saul, David, Salomo, 
Tubingen, 1907; DB, i. 560-573; EB, i. 1019-35. For 
David’s family and list of his mighty men: J. Marquardt, 
Fundamente israelitischer und judischer Geschichte, Got- 
tingen, 1896. 

DAVID OF AUGSBURG: Franciscan mystic; 
b. at Augsburg about 1215; d. there Nov, 19, 
1272, Of the life of David very little is known. 
He was master of the novices in the Franciscan 
settlement at Regensburg founded in 1226, and 
after 1243 probably also in Augsburg. Either 
alone or in company with his famous pupil and 
friend, Berthold of Regensburg (q.v.), he went about 
preaching and wrote his treatises for the novices. 
It is difficult to state which these treatises were, 
since the Epistola fratris David and the introduc- 
tion prefixed to the Augsburg edition of 1596 are 
wanting in other manuscripts, and all tractates for 
the novices are found also among the works of 
Bonaventura. Indeed, the very first of these treatises, 
De exterioris hominis reformatione, is among Bona- 
ventura’s writings with the title De instiiutione 
novitiorum, and also, in a more original form, 
among the works of Bernard of Clairvaux, with the 
title Opvsculum in hcee verba; ad quid venistif 
It is therefore debatable how much in this tract- 
ate really belongs to David. The second and third 
treatises, De interioris hominis reformatione and 
De septem processibus religiosi, belong imdoubtedly 
to David, though they are also printed among 
Bonaventura's works with the title De profectu 
religiosorum. To David also belongs the fourth 
book foimd in manuscript and extant in Bona- 
ventura's works as De instituUone novitiorum. To 
the treatises for novices belong also the two German 
tractates Die sieben Vorregeln der Tugend and 
Spiegel der Tugendj whereas the other German 
treatises ascribed by Pfeiffer to David are un- 
doubtedly spurious. The two German treatises are 
pearls of German prose; the Latin tractates are 
verbose. On account of these writings Preger 
called David a mystic. There is no doubt that he 
was mystic in tendency, but in the main this tend- 
ency is shown only in two larger sections of the 
Interioris hominis reformatio (ix.~xv.) and the 
Septem processus (xxxv.-xli.). David is too sober 
to be a true mystic; with him the principal things 
are the practical injunctions in which he refers to 
the pattern of Christ, especially to meekness, hu- 
mility, and love. For a time David succesrfuUy 
served the Inquisition. The fruit of his experience 
appears in the treatise De inguisUione hcsreticorum. 
Here he shows himsdff a child of his time. The 
heretics are foxes and wolves, who are neither to be 
refuted nor opposed with spiritual weapons, but are 
to be annihilated, and in such a hunt hunger, tor- 
ture, lies, and treachery are allowed* In the last 
decade of his life he composed an ** Exposition of 
the Rules of the Order of the Minorites, '' in which 
he tried to mediate between the clerical body and 
the community, but actually came to the point of 
view of the community. It is to be regretted that 
his sermons which John Trithemius had seen are 
lost, Hia characteristic was a sober common sense 
which was averse to everything untrue and exag- 


gerated. His importance lies mainly in his activity 
as preacher and in his silent work of educating the 
rising generation of monks, of whom Berthold of 
Regensburg was the most prominent. E. Lempp. 

Bibliography: Tlie De inquisitione, ed. W. Preger, ap- 
peared in AMA, Yiv. 2 (1879), 181-235. Consult: F. 
Pfeiffer, Deutsche Mysiiker des 14. Jahrhunderta, vol. i., 
Leipsic, 1845; W. Preger, Gesckichte der deutachen Mj/a- 
iik, i. 268 eqq., ib. 1874; E. Lempp, in ZKO, xix (1898), 
16 sqq. 

DAVID, CHRISTIAN. See Unity op the Bketh- 

REN. 

DAVID OF DINANT or DINAN : Pantheistic 
philosopher; supposed to have been born either at 
Dinant (on the Meuse, 15 m. s. of Namur), Belgium, 
or at Dinan (14 m. s. of St. Malo) in Brittany; d. 
after 1215. He is said to have enjoyed the favor 
of Pope Innocent III. (119S-1216) because of his 
subtle dialectics. At the provincial council of 
1210 held at Paris, which condemned Amalric of 
Bena (q.v.), the Quatemuli of David was also or- 
dered to be burned, and in 1215 the reading of ex- 
tracts from David's work was prohibited in the 
University of Paris. David fled from France, and 
the further events of his life are unknown. Albertus 
Magnus finds the basis of David's teaching in 
the identity of everything real in the absolute. 
David distinguished three kinds of things, corporeal, 
spiritual, and divine substances. For each of the 
three kinds he assumed a general, indivisible prin- 
ciple; for the corporeal, a primitive ‘‘ stuff for the 
spiritual, the spirit; for divine things: God. Be- 
tween these three principles no distinction can exist; 
each can be conceived of only as ammdifferentiated 
entity, and the three must accordingly be identical. 
The details of his system and sources of his pan- 
theistic teaching can not be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. At all events, he is not dependent on 
Amalric of Bena, but was rather influenced by 
Aristotelian writings and Jewish and Moorish 
comment on them. Some thoughts of Giordano 
Bruno and Spinoza show a relationship to the 
pantheistic system of David's. Hjerman Haupt. 
Biblzogbapht: J. H. Erdnlein, De . . , Davidie de Di- 
nanto docirina, Giessen, 1847; W. Preger, Geachichte der 
deutsdhen MysWs, i. 184-191, Leipsic, 1874; M^moirea 
de racadimie dea inacriptUma et hellea lettrea, xxTi. 2 (1870), 
467-498 (by C. Jourdain); B. Hatir^u, Mimoire sur la 
vraie source des erreura attribueea it David de Dinan, in 
Mimoirea de Vacadimie, ut sup., mx. 2 (1879), 319- 
330; O. Bardenhewer, Die pseudocariatoteliache Schrift 
aher das reine Gute, pp. 212 sqq., Freiburg, 1882; J. E. 
Erdmann, Geachichte der PhUoaophie, L 352, Berlin, 1896, 
Eng. transl., London, 1893; F. Ueberweg, GeachvMe der 
PhUoaophie, pp. 208-212, Berlin, 1898, Eng. transl., i. 
388-402, New Yorlc, 1874; Neander, Chriaiian C^vrch, iv. 
445-448. 

DAVID JORISZOON. See Jonrs. 

DAVID, SAINT : The patron saint of "Wales. All 
that is known of him is that he died about 601, 
that he was bishop of Menevia (St. David's) in 
southwest Wales, and that he presided at two ^ods 
of the Welsh Church, the later of the two being 
held in 669 (of, Haddan and Stubbs, Councils^ L 
116-118). His legendary and fictitious history 
makes him metropolitan archbishop of Wales, con- 
secrated at Jeru^em, ascribes to him numerous 
foundations, and. says that he extirpated Pe la gi an- 
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ism in Wales at the synods already referred to; it 
is well decked out with miracles, visions, and the 
like. He was popular in both Wales and Ireland, 
wliere many churches were dedicated to him. His 
day is Mar, 1 . 

BiBLioaa4.PHY: W J. Rees, Lives of tfie Camhro-Brihsh 
Saints, pp. 102-144, 402-448, Llandovery, 1853; DCB, i. 
791-793; DNB, xiv. 113-115. 

DAVIDIS, FRANCISCUS. 

Services as a Reformer (§1). 

Adoption of Unitarianism (§ 2). 

Theology (§3). 

Controversies (§4). 

Influence (§ 5). 

Franciscus Davidis (Ferencz David), a Unitarian of 
Transylvania, was bom at IGausenburg (Kolozsvar; 
72 m. n.n.w. of Hermannstadt), Hungary, 1510 (?); 
d. at Deva (37 m. s.w. of Iwlsburg) Nov. 15, 1579. 
He was probably of Saxon descent. Franciscus, 
the episcopal vicar of Weissenburg, enabled him to 
study theology at Wittenberg. From 1551 to 1552 
he was rector of a school in Bistritz. Later he 
accepted the Lutheran faith and was called to 
Petersdorf (Peterfalva) as first Evan- 
I. Services gelical preacher. In 1555 he became 
as a rector in Klausenburg, in 1556 also 
Reformer, superintendent of the Evangelical Hun- 
garian Church in Transylvania. He 
soon became the champion of the Reformation 
in his country, following Melanchthon and com- 
bating Calvinism. The state assembly of Thoren- 
burg in 1558 permitted only the Lutheran and the 
Catholic religion, but the controversies continued 
without interruption, especially on the doctrine of 
the Lord^s Supper, and the Cahdnistic party headed 
by Peter Melius (q.v.) gained many adherents 
among the nobility. Davidis himself, anxious to 
maintain and increase his influence, turned toward 
Cahnnism. From the discord of confessions resulted 
a separation of nationalities, the Saxons under 
their superintendent Matthias Hebler remaining 
faithful to Lutheranism, and the Hungarians under 
Melius and Davidis accepting Calvinism; after 
1564 both parties were legally acknowledged. 
Davidis became Calvinistic superintendent, and 
soon afterward court preacher of the sovereign 
John Sigismund Zdpolya. 

At this time an irresistible current of Unitarian 
doctrines from Italy Switzerland, and especially 
from Poland, made its way into Transylvania, and 
the controversies turned from the Lord^s Supper to 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the person of Christ. 

Daiddis, again following the current 
2 * Adoption of the time, accepted the new doctrine 
of Unitaii- and was chiefly influential in intro- 
anism. ducing Unitarianism at the court, and 
at the University of Klausenburg. In 
1566 he attacked the doctrine of the Trinity in a 
disputation with Peter Kdrolyi, rector of the uni- 
versity in Klausenburg. A number of conventions 
were held, treatises were written, and the contro- 
versies assumed greater and greater dimensions, 
Davidis and Melius becoming the most passionate 
opponents. Davidis and Georgius Blandrata (q.v.), 
court physician of the prince, 'succeeded in winning 
the majority of the nobility over to Unitarianism; 


and in 1567 the prince placed at their disposal a 
printing-press at Weissenburg. The state assembly 
held at Thorenburg in 1568 granted entire free- 
dom in matters of religion, and in the same year a 
great disputation was held at Weissenburg with 
Peter Melius and Peter Karolyi on the one side and 
Davidis and Blandrata on the other. The contro- 
versies were continued at synods and in treatises. 
In 1568 the Unitarian Church was constituted in- 
dependently with Davidis as bishop. Its adher- 
ents were almost exclusively of the Hungarian and 
Czech population, with Klausenburg and Weissen- 
burg as their strongholds. 

The fundamental thoughts of Davidis^s doctrine 
were that the Reformation must be placed upon a 
broader basis, and the ceremonies and articles of 
faith must be reduced to the simplicity of apostolic 
times. The main obstacle to such a reform is the 
scholastic doctrine of the Trinity, a product of Greek 
philosophy, and the source of all idolatry in the 
Church. There is no triune God, but 
3 . Theology, only one God, the Father and Creator 
of the universe; to him alone divinity 
in the full sense is to be ascribed. Christ was born 
of Mary in a supernatural manner. The Son of 
God exists etem^y in the divine decree; but in 
reality he is not bom from eternity, but has origi- 
nated only with the incarnation of Christ. The 
Holy Spirit is not the third person of the Trinity, 
but the power that emanates from the Father and 
is communicated to us through the Son for our 
sanctification, Da\ddis spread his doctrines abroad 
in Latin and Hungarian writings, in catechisms, 
sermons, and Latin distichs. But the predomi- 
nance of Unitarianism in Transylvania was of but 
short duration. Zdpolya, the reigning prince, died 
in 1571, and his successor, Stephen Bdthory, a 
Roman Catholic, called the Jesuits into the country. 
Most of the Unitarians took the part of Caspar 
B4kes, a pretender, and were involved in his utter 
defeat in 1575. Bdthory immediately removed 
all Unitarians from the court, and their publica- 
tions were subjected to a severe censorship; all 
innovations in religion were threatened with ex- 
communication and pimishment by the sovereign. 
Davidis, however, received important aid from 
Unitarians of foreign countries who sought refuge 
in Transylvania, as, for instance, Johann Sommer of 
Saxony, and Jacob Palmologus, an exile from 
Poland. Bdthory succeeded in winning some of 
the Unitarians, especially Blandrata, over to his 
political cause. A separation from his wife in- 
jured Davidis's authority, and the liberties of the 
Unitarians were more and more restricted. 

To make matters worse, Davidis's position became 
so radical that he rejected the worship of Christ 
altogether. A controversy then ensued between 
him and Blandrata, who, belonging to the more 
moderate party, invoked the aid of 
4 . Contro- Faustus Socinus. The latter came in 
versies. person from Basel. Davidis expressed 
his views in four theses De non in-- 
vocando Jesu Christo in •precibits sacris. He held a 
synod with his adherents at Thorenburg, where he 
decreed the Non-adoratio. Thereupon Blandrata 
and Socinus effected his suspension from office 
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and imprisonment until a general synod should 
request him to revoke his heresy. In June of the 
same year a disputation took place at a synod in 
Thorenburg; and in July Davidis was tried at 
Weissenburg in the presence of the sovereign, con- 
demned as innovator and blasphemer, and tlirown 
into prison for life at the mountain-fortress of Deva. 

His party did not disappear. Although Blan- 
drata succeeded for the moment in winning the 
Unitarian divines over to an adorantistic confession 
of faith and in reintroducing the ceremonies of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, there 
5 . Influence, separated themselves from these Xew 
Unitarians the adherents of Davidis 
as Old Unitarians or Davidists or Non-ador antes, 
and from the latter again there originated the sect 
of the Sabbatharians, thus completing the circle 
from Catholicism through Lutheranism, Calvinism, 
Unitarianism, Non-adorantism to a sect in which 
Christianity closely approached Judaism. Davidis’s 
literary works were occasioned by his controver- 
sies, the most important being De falsa et vera unius 
Dei Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti, cognitione libri 
duo (Weissenburg, 1567) and Refutatio scripti G. 
Majoris (1569). The latter treatise was occasioned 
by his controversy on the Trinity with G. Major of 
Wittenberg. Davidis also wrote in Hungarian 
“ On the Divinity of the One God-father and Bos 
Blessed Holy Son Jesus Christ ” (1571). 

K. Holl. 

Bibliography: The best monograph, unfortunately only 
in Hungarian, is Elek Jakob, David Ferencz EmUke, 2 
vols., Budapest, 1879. Consult: F, C. Baur, Die chrisU 
Liche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, iii. 144 sqq., Ttibingen, 
1843; O. Fock, Der Sodnianismua, Kiel, 1847; P, Bod, 
Hist. Hungarorum eccl, ed. L. W. E. Kauwenhoff and 
J. J. Prinz, i. 397-457, Leyden,T88S (history of Unita- 
rianism in Hungary); J. H. Allen, Hist, of Unitarians^ pp. 
60-68, 105-112, New York, 1894. On the communion 
controversy: K. Landsteiner, J. Paldologus^ Vienna, 1873. 
A statement of Davidis’s principles is in Opera J. Palao- 
logi^ Basel, 1581. Consult KL, iii. 1421-23; ADB, iv. 787. 

DAVIDISTS: Followers of David Joris. See 
JORIS. 

DAVIDS, THOMAS WILLIAM RHYS: English 
student of comparative religion and Buddhist 
scholar; b, at Colchester (51 m. n.n.e. of London), 
Essex, May 12, 1843. He studied at Breslau (Ph.D., 
1865), and entered the Ceylon Civil Service in 
1866. In 1877 he became a barrister at the Middle 
Temple, London, and in 1883 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Pali and Buddhistic literature at Univer- 
sity College, London. Since 1904 he has also been 
professor of comparative religion at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. In 1882 he founded the Pali 
Text Society, of which he has since been president, 
also editing its Journal and other publications. He 
was Hibbert lecturer in 1881, and has been secre- 
tary and librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society 
since 1887. He has written, cited, or translated: 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon (London, 
1877); Buddhism (1878); Buddhist BirthrSUrriss, 
i. (1880); Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by Some Points in the History 
of Buddhism (Hibbert lectures; 1881); Buddhist 
Suttas, in SBE, xi. (Oxford, 1881); Vinaya Texts, 
ib. xiii., xviL, xx- (in collaboration with H. Olden- 
h&rg; 1881-86); The Questions of King MUinda, 


ib. XXXV. (1890); Buddhism, Its History and Litera- 
ture (New Y^ork, 1896); Dialogues of the Buddha 
(London, 1899); and Buddhist India (1902). He 
is also the editor of the Sacred Books of the Bud- 
dhists, for which he edited Dialogues of the Buddha 
(London, 1899) and the Digha-Xlkaya (1899), 
while to the Journal of the Pali Text Society he 
contributed an edition of the Sumangala Vilasini 
in collaboration with J. E. Carpenter (London, 
1886). 

DAVIDSON, ANDREW BRUCE: United Free 
Church of Scotland; b. on the farm of Kirkhill, 
parish of Ellon (15 m. n. of Aberdeen), Aberdeen- 
shire, 1831 (probably Dec., although the exact date 
is uncertain); d. at Edinburgh Jan. 26, 1902. He 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen (M.A., 
1849), taught in the Free Church school of Ellon 
until -1852, and was graduated at New College, the 
dhdnity hoallf the Free Church, Edinburgh, in 1856. 
He filled several pulpits temporarily, but never held 
a charge. In 1858 he was appointed assistant to 
John Duncan, professor of Hebrew in New College, 
and in 1863 became full professor of Oriental lan- 
guages and Duncan’s colleague. After the latter’s 
death in 1870 Davidson was sole professor until 
1900, when he was senior colleague. He was an 
admirable Biblical scholar and critic, and a famous 
teacher. He was a member of the Old Testament 
Company of Revisers. He preached occasionally 
and with great acceptance, but reluctantly and 
preferably in obscure places. His literary work 
was relatively small in amount, but superior in 
quality. In addition to editing for The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools the volumes on Job (Cambridge, 
1884), Ezekiel (1892), and Nahum, Habbakuk, 
and Zephaniah (1896), as well as Isaiah for The 
Temple Bible (London, 1902), he wrote: Outlines of 
Hebrew Accentuation, Prose and Poetical (London, 
1861); A Commentary on Job (Edinburgh, 1862), 
which covers only the first third of the book; In- 
troductory Hebrew Grammar (1874; 17th ed., 1902); 
The Epistle to the Hebrews vrith Introduction and 
Notes (1882); and Hebrew Syntax (1894; 3d ed., 
1905). After Davidson’s death his colleague, 
J. A. Patterson, issued his Biblical and Literary 
Essays (1902); Old Testament Prophecy (1902); 
and two volumes of sermons, The Called of God 
(1902; with a biographical introduction by A. T. 
Innes) and Waiting upon God (1903); while Princi- 
pal S. D. F. Salmond edited his Theology of the 
Old Testament (1904). 

DAVIDSON, RAISDALL THOMAS: Archbishop 
of Canterbury and primate of all England; b. at 
Edinburgh Apr. 7, 1848. He studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford (B.A., 1871), was curate of Hartford, 
Kent, 1874-77, and chaplain and private secretary 
to the archbishops of Canterbury Tait (1877-82) and 
Benson (1882-83). He was dean of Windsor( 1883-91), 
became bishop of Rochester 1891, was translated 
to the see of Winchester 1895, and consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury 1903. He was domestic 
chaplain to the Queen 1883-91, and clerk of the 
closet to the Queen 1891-1901, and to the King 
1901-03, a prelate of the Order of the Garter 1805- 
1903, while in 1904 he was created a Grand Com- 
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mander of the Victorian Order. He has written 
Life of Archbishop Tail (2 vols., London, 1891; in 
collaboration with W. Beecham) and The Christian 
Opportunity (1904), and has edited The Lambeth 
Conferences of 1867, 1878, and 1888 (London, 1889). 

DAVn)SON, SAMUEL: English Congregation- 
alist; b. at Kellswater (4 m. s. of Ballymena), 
County Antrim, Ireland, Sept. 23, 1807; d. at 
London Apr. 1, 1898. He was graduated at the 
Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, in 1832. 
Three years later he was appointed professor of 
Biblical criticism at Belfast to the General Synod 
of Ulster, and retained this position until 1841, 
when he became a Congregationalist. In 1842 he 
was appointed professor of Biblical literature and 
ecclesiastical history in the Lancashire Independent 
College, Manchester, He resigned in 1857, on 
account of opposition to his views of inspiration, 
and in 1862 was elected Scripture examiner in 
London University, and removed to London. He 
was a member of the Old Testament Revision 
Committee. His theology was rationalistic. In 
addition to translations he wrote: Sacred Herme- 
neutics (Edinburgh, 1843); Ecclesiastical Polity of 
the New Testament (London, 1848); Treatise on 
Biblical Criticism (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1852); The 
Hebrew Text of the Old Testament Revised from 
Critical Sources (London, 1855); The Text of the 
Old Testament Considered, with a Treatise on Sacred 
Interpretation, and a Brief Introduction to the Old 
Testament Books and the Apocrypha (1856; vol. ii. 
of the tenth edition of T. H. Horne's Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures); An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Critical, Historical, and Theological (3 vols., 1862- 
1863); An Introduction to the New Testament (2 vols., 
1868); On a Fresh Revision of the English Old Tes- 
tament (1873); The Canon of the Bible (1876); and 
The Doctrine of Last Things Contained in the New 
Testament, Compared with the Notions of the Jews 
and the Statements of the Church Creeds (1882). 
BiBLioGaAPHT: Autobiography and IHary^ with selection of 

letters, edited by his daughter. Miss A. J. Davidson, Edin- 
burgh, 1899. 

DAVIES, JOHN LLEWELYN: Church of Eng- 
land; b. at Chichester Jan. 26, 1826. He studied 
at Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A., 1848; M.A., 
1851), where he was fellow 1851-59. He was curate 
of St. Anne's, Limehouse, 1851-52, vicar of St. 
Mark's, Whitechapel, 1852-56, and rector of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone, 1856-89, and rural dean 
1882-88. Since 1888 he has been vicar of Kirkby- 
Lonsdale, Westmorelandshire. He was honorary 
chaplain to Queen Victoria 1876-81, chaplain in oj> 
dinaiy 1881-1901, and is an honorary chaplain to 
King Edward VII., while he has been principal of I 
Queen's College for Ladies, London, one of the 
founders of the Workingmen's College, London, 
and chairman of the committee of the New Hos- 
pital for Women. He was select preacher at Oxford 
in 1881, Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge in 1890, 
and I.ady Margaret preacher at the same university 
ten years later. In theology he is a follower of 
P. D. Maurice. Among his numerous publications 
may be mentioned: Morality According to the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper (London, 1865); EpisOes 


of St. Paul (1866); The Gospel and Modern Life 
(1869); Homilies, Ancient and Modern (2 vols., 
1884); Social Questions from the Point of View 
of Christian Theology (1885); and Workingmen's 
College, 1854-1904 (1904), 

DAVIES, SAMUEL: Presbyterian; b. near 
Summit Ridge, New Castle County, Del., Nov. 3, 
1724; d. in Princeton, N. J., Feb. 4, 1761. He 
studied at Samuel Blair's School at Fagg's Manor 
^ (Londonderry), Chester County, Pa.; was ordained 
in 1747 and sent to Hanover County, Va., where 
his position was difficult and delicate owing to 
opposition on the part of the authorities to dis- 
senters. In 1753-54 he was in England, with 
Gilbert Tennent, soliciting funds for the College of 
New Jersey (Princeton), and while there secured 
a royal declaration that the Act of Toleration ex- 
tended to Virginia. Returning to America, he or- 
ganized the first presbytery in Virginia in 1755. 
In 1759 he succeeded Jonathan Edwards as presi- 
dent of Princeton, He was an eloquent preacher, 
admired in England as well as in America. 
Bibliography: His sermons -were printed in five volumes, 

London, 1767-71; the best Am. edition, 3 vols,. New 

York, 1846, has an essay on his life and times by Albert 

Barnes, and a separate Memoir was published at Bos- 
ton in 1832. Consult also E. H. Gillett, Bisteny of the 

Presbyterian Churchy chaps, vii., viii., Philadelphia, 1864. 

DAVIES, THOMAS WITTON: EngHsh Baptist; 
b. at Nantyglo (16 m. n.w. of Newport), Mon- 
mouthshire, Feb. 28, 1851. He studied at the 
Baptist colleges at Pontypool and Regent's Park, 
University CoUege and Manchester College, London 
(B.A., London University, 1879), and the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Leipsic (Ph.D., 1898), and Stras- 
burg. He was minister of the High Street Baptist 
Church, Merthyr-Tydfil (1879-81); professor of 
Hebrew, classics, and mathematics in the Baptist 
college at Haverfordwest (1881-91); principal and 
professor of theology in the Midland Baptist College, 
Nottingham (1891-98); and lecturer in Arabic and 
Syriac at University College, Nottingham (1896-98). 
Since 1898 he has been professor of Semitic 
languages in the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, and was also professor of Old 
Testament literature in the Baptist College, Ban- 
gor, 1898-1906. In doctrinal theology he is in 
the main Evangelical, and in criticism is an 
adherent of the Graf-Wellhausen school. He has 
written: Oriental Studies in Great Britain (Woking, 
1892); Magic, Divination, and Demonology Among 
the Hebrews and Their Neighbours (London, 1897); 
The Scriptures of the Old Testament (in Welsh, 
Wrexham, 1900); Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and 
Theologian, 1803-1903: A Centenary Appreciation 
(London, 1903); and Psalms 78-150 with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary (in. The Century Bible, 1906). 

DAVIS, JOHN D.: Presbyterian; b. at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Mar. 5, 1854. He studied at the College 
of New Jersey (B.A., 1879), the University of Bonn 
(1879-80), Princeton Theological Seminary (1880- 
1883), and the University of Leipsic (1884-86). He 
has been instructor in Hebrew in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary (1883-84 and 1886-88), and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and cognate languages (1888-92), 
of Semitic philology and Old Testament history 
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(1892-1900), and Oriental and Old Testament lit- 
erature (since 1900), in the same institution. In 
theology he is Calvinistic, and in Old Testament 
criticism is a conservative. He has written Genesis 
and Semitic Tradition (New York, 1894) and A 
Dictionary of the Bible (Philadelphia, 1898). 

DAVISON, WILLIAM THEOPHILUS: English 
Wesleyan; b. at Bath, Somersetshire, Oct. 5, 1846. 
He was graduated at London University in 1869, 
held various pastorates 1868-81, was for ten years 
professor of Biblical literature in Richmond College, 
Surrey, was professor of theology in Handsworth 
College, Birmingham, until 1904, and in 1905 re- 
turned in a similar capacity to Richmond College. 
He is a member of the faculty of theology in Lon- 
don University, and in 1901 was president of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference. He has written: 
Praises of Israel (London, 1893); Wisdom Litera-- 
ture of the Old Testament (1895); The hordes Supper 
(1895); Strength for the Way (1902); and Psalms in 
The Century Bible (1903). 

DAWSON, SIR JOHN WILLIAM: Canadian 
Presbyterian layman; b. atPictou, N. S., Oct. 13, 
1820; d. at Montreal Nov. 19, 1899. He studied 
at the College of Pictou and the University of 
Edinburgh (B.A., 1846). In 1850 he was appointed 
superintendent of education in Nova Scotia, and 
three years later was made professor of geology and 
principal of McGill College and University, Mon- 
treal, holding this position until he retired as pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1893. He was the first president 
of the Royal Society of Canada in 1883, of the 
American Association in 1884, of the British Associa- 
tion in 1886, and of the American Geological So- 
ciety in 1893. He was made a Companion of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George in 1882, and 
two years later was knighted- In theology his 
position was conservative. He wrote more than 
twenty books, of which those of special theological 
interest are: The Bible and Science (London, 1875); 
The Origin of the World According to Revelation and 
Science (1877); Facts and Fancies in Modem 
Science : Studies of the Relation of Science to Prev- 
alent Speculations and Religious Belief (Philadel- 
phia, 1882) ; Egypt and Syria, Their Physical Fea- 
tures in Relation to Rjble History (London, 1886); 
Modem Science in Bible Lands (1888); Modem 
Ideas of Evolution as Rekded to Revelation and 
Science (New York, 1890); and Eden Lost and 
Won : Studies of the Early History and Final Destiny 
of Man as Taught in Nature and Revelation 
(London, 1896). 

DAWSON, WILLIAM JAMES: English Con- 
gregationalist; b. at Towchester (45 m. n.e. of 
Oxford) Nov. 21, 1854. He studied at Didbury 
College, Manchester, and entered the Wesleyan 
ministry in 1875. He held pastorates at Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, London, and at Glasgow and 
Southport until 1892, when he became a Congre- 
gationalist and was appointed minister of High- 
buiy Quadrant Church, London, resigning this 
position in 1905 to become an evangelist. He has 
lectured widely on literary and historical topics, 
and in 1891 was a delegate to the Methodist Ecu- 
menical Conference at Washington, D- C- He has 


written; Arvahn (London, 1878); A Vision of 
Souls (poems; 1884); Quest and Vision : Essays 
on Life and Literature (1886); The Threshold of 
Manhood (1889); The Makers of Modern Poetry 
(1890); The Redemption of Edward Strahan : A 
Social Story (1891); The Church of To-morrow 
(1892); Poems and Lyrics (1893); The Making of 
Manhood (1894); The Comrade-Christ (sermons^ 
1894); London Idylls (1895); The Story of Hannah 
(1896); The House of Dreams (1897); Through 
Lattice Windows (1897); The Endless Choice and 
Other Sermons (1897); Table Talk with Young Men 
(1898); Judith Boldero : A Tragic Romance (1898); 
Makers of Modern Prose (1899); Savonarola : A 
Drama (1900); The Doctor Speaks : Episodes in 
the Experiences of John Selkirk, ilf.D. (1900); The 
Man Christ Jesus (1901); The Quest of the Simple 
Life (1903); The Reproach of Christ and Other 
Sermons (1903); The Evangelistic Note (1905); 
Makers of English Fiction (1905); and TAe For- 
gotten Secret (1906). 

DAY, THE HEBREW : The civil day was reck- 
oned by the Hebrews from sunset to sunset, so that 
the day began at that time both on ordinary occa- 
sions and on Sabbaths and feasts. In this matter 
the Hebrews were in accord with the Athenians, 
and the Greeks in general, as well as with the Ger* 
mans; and this mode of reckoning goes well with 
the habits under a cult of the moon (see Moon, 
Semitic Conceptions op). Yet according to De- 
litzsch and Dillmann (in their commentaries on 
Genesis i. 5), the reckoning indicated in Gen. i. 5 
sqq. is not to be taken as from evening to evening, 
but after the Babylonian fashion, from morning to 
morning. Excepting only the seventh day, the days 
of the week had no proper names, that system of 
designation which gave the days the names of the 
sun, moon, and planets being rejected because of 
heathen associations. 

For the divisions of the day, besides the ordinary 
terms of dawn, morning, midday, and evening, 
there were in use such expressions as “ the heat of 
the day ” (Gen. xviii. 1), “ the height of the day,” 
or '' the perfect day ” (Prov. iv. 18), and the cool 
of the evening ” (Gen. iii. 8). The reckoning by 
hours does not appear in the Old Testament imtil 
the book of Daniel, when the word used is Aramaic. 
In the New Testament the reckoning by hours is 
customary, the first hour is sunrise and the sixth 
is midday (cf. Matt. xx. 1 sqq.), though it is de- 
batable whether the Gospel of John does not follow 
the Roman civil mode by reckoning the hours from 
midnight (cf. John xix. 14 and xviii. 28 with Matt. 
xxviL 45; Mark xv. 25, 33; Luke xxiii. 44). The 
hour, dependent upon the sun and the seasons, 
varies in the latitude of Palestine from forty-nine 
to seventy-one minutes in length. A sun-dial 
(doubtless an obelisk with steps), which marked the 
hours as the shadow passed, was used by Heze- 
kiah (II Kings xx. 9-10). The night was divided 
by the Hebrews into three watches (Lam. ii. 19; 
Judges viL 19; Ex. xiv. 24). In New Testament 
times the Roman division of the night into four 
watches was employed (Mark xiii. 35), though the 
Talmudists retained the earlier division into three 
watches. (C. von Oeblu.) 
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Bibliography: C. L. Ideler, Handhuch der , , , Chrono- 

logie, i. 80 sqq., Berlin, 1825; C. Wieseler, Chronologi- 

9 che Synopse der vier Evangelien^ pp. 410 sqq., Hamburg, 

1843, Eng. transl., Cambridge, 1877; Benzinger, Archdo- 

logie^ pp. 202-203; No^srack, Archtologiet i. 214-216; 

BB, i. 573; BB, i. 1035-38. 

BAY OF THE LORD (Heb. Yom Yahweh, ‘‘Day 
of yahweh complex prophetic concept 

brought into connection with Hebrew Messianism 
and later used with eschatological significance. 
The full expression “ day of the Lord '' is not aiw^ays 
used, the terms “ the day,” ‘‘ that day,” “ the day 
of trouble,” the great and terrible day,” “ that 
time,” and other like phrases being interchange- 
able with it. Indeed, the word “ day ” itself, in 
Hebrew as in Arabic, often had a sinister content 
and was equivalent to “ day of battle ” (cf. Isa. 
ix. 4). The idea undergoes so great development 
in the history of Messianism that no general de- 
scription of it applies to any one period. Its fun- 
damental and abiding characteristic is that it is 
the time of the manifestation of Yahweh as savior 
of (the actual or the ideal) Israel by the punish- 
ment of his enemies, when his benign purposes for 
that people will be accomplished. In its physical 
aspects it is a day of terrifying phenomena, ail 
nature partaking of the awe inspired by the pres- 
ence of the Creator and showing that awe in heaven 
by the darkening or falling of the heavenly bodies 
and on earth by quakes and cataclysms and by the 
unbounded terror of the nations. The idea seems 
to have originated in the popular mind as a national- 
istic ideal, founded not in ethics but in the crude 
religious ideas concerning the effect of the covenant 
by W'hich Yahweh was conceived as bound to help 
his people simply because they were his people and 
served him alone. 

This day had from the very beginning and always 
retained two sides (cf. Mai. iv. 1-2), judgment (of 
Israel’s and therefore of Yahweh’s enemies, later 
of the wicked) and redemption (of Israel, later of 
the righteous). It was taken into the circle of 
prophetic ideas by Amos, who lifted it out of the 
nationalistic and unethical by the startling an- 
nouncement that the day involved not (as the peo- 
ple assumed) the punishment of Israel’s enemies, 
but of Israel itself because of its offenses against a 
righteous God. Sinners were the enemies of Yah- 
weh and not the Gentiles as Gentiles, and on them 
the troubles of the day would fall. With this rep- 
resentation Hosea agreed, and Isaiah and Micah 
applied the same reasoning to Judah. In these 
cases the precedent, ever faithfully followed, was 
set of stating the purpose of the day to be the estab- 
lishment of a righteous people. While the ethical 
element thus introduced remained dominant, it was 
frequently united with the nationalistic element, so 
that while the judgment was to discriminate be- 
tween Israel and its enemies, it did so on the as- 
sumption that Israel was righteous while the enemy 
was wicked. The exact form which the concep- 
tion took fluctuated according to the external con- 
ditions and the view of the individual prophet. 
Thus ill Nahum and Habakkuk, dealing Tvitb times 
when Israel was oppressed, the view-point is na- 
tional and the judgment is to be against the (wicked) 
Assyrians and in favor of (righteous) Israel. In 


Zephaniah an advance is made, and the day of the 
Lord becomes a world-judgment; but this is a 
corollary of the conception of Yahweh as not merely 
God of Israel, but God of the whole earth (i. 8-13, 

ii. 1-6, iii. S). In the later prophets this is accom- 
plished by an assembling of the peoples (Isa. xlv. 
20; Zech. xii. 3; Joel iii. 2), when judgment is 
meted upon them. In Jeremiah the day is once 
more primarily against Judah, though other na- 
tions are involved (i. IS, xxv. 15-24; xxv. 27-33 is 
a later interpolation). Already in Jeremiah the 
idea is becoming denationalized and individualized, 
the cause of judgment being not collective or na- 
tional, but individual, and in Ezekiel this is fully 
accomplished. The Messianic kingdom was toj^e 
introduced by this day, and a regenerate Israel was 
to survive. According to the exilic prophets, the 
day inaugurated the Messianic kingdom, but the 
guilt was largely individual. Haggai (chaps, ii.- 

iii. ) and Zechariah (i. 15, ii.) returned again to the 
nationalistic ideal, but their position was reversed 
by Malachi. ^Up to this point the judgment was 
conceived as taking place and the kingdom being 
established on the earth, and this kingdom was 
earthly in character. This was changed in Isa. 
Ixv.-lxvi. (before 400 b.c.), where a new heaven and 
a new earth is introduced — a fruitful suggestion for 
further development. Joel (c. 350 b.c.) exhibits 
the day in all its terror (ii. 30-31), but returns to 
the nationalistic view-point (iii. 1-2, 9-21), and the 
same idea prevails in Zech. xii.-xiv. (of about the 
same date as Joel). In Isa. xix. (c, 300) a univer- 
salism of worship of Yahweh (which is merely illus- 
trated by mention of Egypt, Assyria, and Israel) 
is ushered in by “ that day.” In Daniel (166-165) 
the result of the coming of the day is the overthrow 
of the world-kingdoms, the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, in which will share the 
righteous dead of Israel, raised from the grave. 
Here first appears the resurrection of the individ- 
ual, Ezekiel’s resurrection (chap, xxxvii.) being 
national. In the earlier Pseudepigrapha (q.v.) a 
great development takes place, in part through the 
doctrine that Sheol (see Hades) is a place of punish- 
ment for the wicked, heaven appearing by contrast 
as the abode of the blessed (foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament in Ps. xlix. 15,' Ixxiii. 24). The 
resurrection is generalized, the wicked being raised 
for final condemnation, the righteous for partici- 
pation in the new kingdom. Complete transcen- 
dentalizing does not take place, since sometimes the 
new Jerusalem is localized on earth, at other times 
it is a heavenly city. In these earlier books “ the 
day ” ushers in the Messianic kingdom. In the 
later Pseudepigrapha the earthly Messianic rule is 
only the temporary prelude to the real kingdom of 
God, and “ the day ” with the final judgment comes 
at its close. While the representation varies in 
different books, development takes place on the 
whole along these lines. In the Gospels the day is 
implicit, and is involved the parusia (Mark 
viii. 38 and parallels) which is to be heralded 
by the same cataclysmic phenomena as accom- 
pany the day of Yaliweh in the Old Testament 
(Mark xiii. 7-8, 24-27). In Paul the “ day of 
Yahweh has become the “ day of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ ” (I Cor. i. 8). See Eschatology; 
and Hades. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliogkaphy: The best book is R. H. Charles, Critical 
Hist, of the Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 85 sqq. et pas- 
sim, London, 1899. Consult further the literature on 
O. T. theology and Messianic prophecy, e.g., H. Schultz, 
O. T. Theology, ii 356 sqq., Edinburgh, 1892; C. A. 
Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 487-490 et passim. New 
York, 1898; idem, Messiah of the Gospels, pp. 309 sqq., 
ib. 1894; P. Volz, Jixdische Eschatologie von Daniel bis 
Akiba, Tubingen, 1903; A. B. Davidson, Theology of the 
O. T., pp. 374 sqq., ib. 1904; DB, i. 574, 434 sqq., 440, 
iii. 377, IV. 771; EB, ii. 1348 sqq. 

DAY, CHARLES ORRIN: Congregationalist; b. 
at Catskill, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1851. He was graduated 
at Yale in 1872, and Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1877. He w^as a city missionary at Montreal 
1877-78, and pastor at Williamsburg, Mass., until 
1884. He then spent a year in postgraduate study 
at the Yale Divinity School, after w^hich he was 
pastor at Brattleboro, Vt., until 1898, w’hen he 
became chaplain of the First Vermont regiment at 
Chickamauga during the Spanish-American war. 
From 1898 to 1901 he was secretary of the Congre- 
gational Educational Society, and since the latter 
year has been president of Andover Theological 
Seminary and Bartlet professor of homiletics and 
practical theology. 

DAY, JEREMIAH ; Congregationalist, lainth pres- 
ident of Yale College; b. in New Preston, Conn., 
Aug. 3, 1773; d. in New Haven Aug. 22, 1867. He 
was graduated at Yale 1795, and the same year 
succeeded Timothy Dwight (q.v.) as principal of 
the Greenfield Academy; was tutor at Williams 
1796-98, at Yale 1798-1801; was elected professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy at Yale 
1801; succeeded Timothy Dwight as president in 
1817; resigned in 1846. Besides a series of mathe- 
matical text-books, he wrote An Inquiry Respecting 
the Self-determining Power of the Willf a refutation 
of Cousin (New Haven, 1838), and An Examination 
of President Edwards on the Willj a conciliatory and 
apologetic defense of Edw’ards (1841). 

Bibliogr-\phy: A memorial address by President T. D. 
Woolsey is in The New Englander, xxvi (1867), 692-724, 

DAYANAND, da"ya-nand', SARASWATI, sS^rOs- 
w’a'ti: Hindu reformer and founder of the Arya 
Samaj (see India, III., 3); b. of Shivite Brahmanic 
parentage at Mori, a towm in the n.w. of Kathiawar, 
in 1827; d. at Ajmere Oct. 30, 1883. He early be- 
gan the orthodox course of study, and by the time 
he had reached fourteen years of age had committed 
to memory a Sanskrit dramatic work, a Sanskrit 
vocabulary, the whole of the Yajui>Veda, and part 
of other Vedas. He very early felt the inconsist- 
ency between the religious ideas of the Vedas and 
those connected with the worship of Shiva, and 
he reluctantly yielded to his father’s insistence 
upon performance of the idolatrous rites of Shiva. 
On one occasion, when thus taking part in this 
worship, the ceremonies having continued long into 
the night, his father and others fell asleep. While 
watching the idol the boy saw a mouse take away 
an offering that had been made to it. Suddenly the 
inconsistency of worshiping God in the form of a 
I stone so overpow^ered him that he left the temple, 
■ and never again w’orshiped an idol. Death in his 
IIL— 24 


family led him into dee|5 thought of the meaning 
of life, and he determined to break aw’-ay from ex- 
ternal form and find the true path through the 
efforts of the soul. His parents, thinking the boy 
too meditative, determined on his marriage. The 
preparations W’ere nearly completed w’hen he silently 
left his home by night, and never returned from 
his W’anderings in search of some one who could 
guide him to the truth. At last, in Nov., 1860, he 
found a w^elcome at Mathura, with a religious 
teacher named Swumi Virjananda Saraswati. With 
this profound scholar of the Vedas, v/ho had been 
blind from infancy, Dayanand studied the Vedas 
for four years. At the conclusion of his education 
Virjananda sent him forth to spread the enlighten- 
ment gained from the Vedas. In obedience he 
traveled over India, \nsiting especially places of 
pilgrimage where he denounced idolatry and the 
superstitions of Hinduism. In 1872 he visited 
Calcutta and met Devendranath Tagore (see Ta- 
gore, Devendranath) and Keshav Chandra Sen 
(see Sen, Keshav C^handra), leaders in the Brahma 
Samaj movement (see India, IIL, 1), wuth whom he 
had long and earnest conversations. In 1874 he 
arrived in Bombay, and after some months of 
effective labor organized the Arya Samaj, Apr. 10, 
1875, extending it in 1877 in the course of a lecture 
tour in the Punjab. In 1SS3 he visited the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur. There he was greatly disturbed by the 
revelry and dissipation that marked the court life, 
and like John the Baptist rebuked the JMaharaja to 
his face, as a consequence of which he was poisoned 
by a woman w^hom he had offended by his rebuke. 

Dayanand Saraswati taught' the inspiration of the 
Vedas as the pure fountain of all true knowledge. 
He looked upon the forms of popular Hinduism as 
the result of ignorance through a falling avay from 
the teachings of those books. He taught the per- 
sonality of God as the sole object of w^orship. God 
and the soul are related as pervader and pervaded. 
The eternal and distinct substances are God, soul, 
and matter; salvation is the state of emancipation 
from birth to death. He denounced the system of 
caste and the worship of idols. 

Justin E. Abbott. 

BrBLiOGRAPHT: Three of Dayanand ’s works have been trans- 
lated: The Ocean of Mercy, Lahore, 1889; The Five Great 
Duties of Dayanand Saraswati, Ajmere, 1897, and A 
Hand-book of the Arya Samaj, Arya Tract Society, 1906- 
Consult: Arjan Singh, Dayanand Saraswati, Lahore, 1901; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, The Life and Teachings of Swam 
Dayanand Saraswati, ib.; and literature under India. 

DEACON. 

I. In the New Testament. 

Origin of the Diaoonate (§1). 

Duties in New Testament Time (§ 2). 

II. In the Roman Catholic Church. 

Change in Position after the Apostolic Age (§ 1). 

Duties in the Later Church (5 2). 

III. In the Protestant Churches. 

IV. The Modem Assooiations of Deacons in Germany. 

Johann Hinrich Wichem (§ 1>. 

Extension of Wichera’s Work, Conditions of Admis- 
sion (§ 2). 

Training (§ 3). 

Organization. Wide Extent of the Work (5 4). 

I. In the New Testemeat; The term “deacon” 
(Gk. diakonoe, "servant, attendant, minister,” 
Lat, duKonus; also Gk. diakBn, Lat. diacones [pi.] 
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in Cyprian and synodical decrees) in its generic 
sense is iised of all ministers of the Gospel as serv- 
ants of God or Christ (I Thess. hi. 2; I Cor. iii. 5; 
II Cor. vi. 4, xi. 23; Col. i. 7, iv. 7 ; I Tim. iv. 6), 
also of magistrates (Rom. xiii. 4). In a technical 
sense it denotes the second and lower class of con- 
gregational ofiSicers, the other class being the pres- 
byter-bishops. Deacons first appear in the sixth 
chapter of Acts (under the name of the “ seven 
and afterward repeatedly (as Phil, i. 1 ; I Tim. iii. 
2, 8, 12). The word diakonia, ministry/* is also 
used frequently of the apostles (Rom. xi. 13) and 
others. 

Like the presbyterate (see Pkesbyter), the 
Christian diaconate had a precedent in the Jewish 
synagogue, which usually employed three officers 
for the care of the poor (cf. Lightfoot, Horcs He- 
hraiccBf ad Aeta, vi. 3). Vitringa and some others 
wrongly derive it from the \azzan (Gk. hyperetes, 
Luke iv. 20; John vii. 32), who was merely a sexton 
or beadle. As related in Acts vi. 1-6, the office grew 
out of a special emergency in the congregation of 
Jerusalem, in consequence of the complaint of the 
Hellenists, or Greek Jews, against the Hebrews, or 
Palestinian Jews, that their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration (Gk. diakonia) at the 
common love-feasts (Agapae). Hence the apostles, 
who had hitherto themselves attended 

I. Origin to this duty, instructed the congrega- 
oftheDiac- tion to elect from their midst seven 
onate. brethren, and ordained them by 
prayer and the laying on of hands. 
The diaconate, therefore, like the presbytero- 
episcopate, grew out of the apostolic office, which 
at first embraced all the functions and duties of the 
ministry — the ministry (diakoniu) of tables and of 
the word (Acts vi. 2, 4). Christ chose apostles 
only, and left them to divide their labor under the 
guidance of his Spirit, with proper regard to times 
and circumstances, and to found such additional 
oflSces in the Church as were usefiil and necessary. 

The seven ” elected on this occasion were not 
extraordinaiy commissioners or superintendents 
(Stanley, Plumptre, W- L. Alexander, McGiffert, 
pp. 78-79, Friedberg, p. 13, Sohm, and others), but 
deacons in the primitive sense of the term; for 
although they are not called “ deacons ** in the 
Acts fwhich never uses tliis word), their office is 
expressly described as one of ^'ministry” (dia- 
konia) or '' serving at the tables.” Exegetical tra- 
dition is almost unanimously in favor of this view, 
and many of the best commentators sustain it (as 
Meyer, Alford, Hackett, Lange-Leehler, Jacobson, 
Howson and Bpence, Stokes in the Expositor's 
Bible, on Acts vL 3; also, very emphatically, IJght- 
foot, PhUippians, pp. 185 sqq.). In the ancient 
Church the number seven was considered binding; | 
and at Rome, for example, as late as the middle of i 
the third century, there were only seven deacons, 
though the presbyters numbered forty-six (Eusebius, 
Hist, eccl, vi 43; Hamack, TI/, ii., pp. 92, 97. The 
number seven was given up in Romeunder Honorius 
II. [1 124-30] and e^hteen deacons were then ap- 
pointed, to twelve of whom was given the care of 
the poor, while six served as papal a^istants at the 
altar. Sixtus V. in 1586 finally fixed the number 


I of cardinal deacons at fourteen). There is indeed 
I a difference between the apostolic and the eccle- 
I siastical deacons, which is acknowledged by Chrys- 
ostom, OEcumenius, and others; but the latter 
were universally regarded as the legitimate suc- 
cessors of the former — as much so as the presby- 
ters were the successors of the presbyter-bishops 
of the New Testament — ^notwithstanding the 
changes in their duties and relations. The deacons 
in the Apostolic Age are closely associated with the 
presbyter-bishops and always are subordinate to 
them. This close association and subordination are 
maintained in the subapostolic age and later. 

The diaconate was instituted first for the care of 
the poor and the sick. But this care was spiritual 
as well as temporal, and implied instruction and 
consolation as well as bodily relief. Paul counts 
helps and ministrations (Gk. antilepseis) among the 
spiritual gifts (I Cor. xil. 28). Hence 
2 . Duties in the appointment of such men for the 
New Testa- office of deacons as were of strong 
ment Time, faith and exemplary piety (Acts vi. 3; 

I Tim. iii. 8 sqq.). The moral quali- 
fications prescribed by Paul are essentially the 
same as those for the bishop (presbyter). Hence the 
transition from the diaconate to the presbyterate 
was easy and natural. Stephen preached, and 
prepared the way for Paul*s ministry of the Gen- 
tiles; and Philip, another of the seven deacons ot 
Jerusalem, subsequently labored as an Evangelist 
(Acts viii. 6-40, xxi. 8). But they did this in 
the exercise of a special gift of preaching, which 
in the Apostolic Age was not confined to any par- 
ticular office. The patristic interpreters under- 
stand the passage in I Tim. iii. 13 of promotion 
from the office of deacon to that of presbyter; 
but “ the good standing ** which is gained by those 
who “ have served well as deacons ** refers to the 
honor rather than to the promotion. The liberty 
of the Apostolic Church should not be confounded 
with the fixed ecclesiastical order of a later age. 

H. In the Roman Catholic Church: After the 
departure of the apostles, during the mysterious 
period between 70 and 150 A.n., where information 
is so scant, that change in the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation must have taken place which is found pretty 
generally established' toward the close of the second 
century. The Didache knows only two classes of 
officers for the local churches, bishops and deacons; 

they were to be elected by the con- 
I. Change gregatiohs, and are to receive honor 
in Position 'together with the prophets and 
after the teachers** (xv. 1-2), Ignatius men- 
Apostolic tions deacons as a necessaiy part of 
Age. the governing body of the local church. 

With him the bishops are raised above 
their fellow presbyters, and later they were regarded 
as successors of the apostles; the presbyters, at 
first simply pastors and teachers, were clothed 
with sacerdotal dignity (“ priests **), which in the 
New Testament appears as the common property 
of all Christians; and the deacons became Levites, 
subject to the priests. They are often compared 
to the Levites of the Old Testament. These three 
officers constituted the three clerical orders (ordines 
majores or hierarckici) in distinction from the laity. 
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An act of ordination marked the entrance. No 
one could become a bishop without passing first 
through the two lower orders; but in some cases 
a distinguished layman, as Cyprian or Ambrose, 
was elected bishop by the voice of the people, and 
hurried through the three ordinations. The sub- 
deacon was later associated with the deacon and 
was declared a member of the “ major orders ” by 
Innocent III. (1198-1216; cf. Friedberg, Kirchen- 
reckt, p. 150; see Orders, Holy). In fact, the 
Roman Catholic Church and the canon law have 
never formally decided whether the episcopate is 
a distinct order or not. The Coxmcil of Trent 
did not decide the question, although it speaks 
of the hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons 
(Schafi, Creeds, ii. 186-187). The schoolmen, in- 
cluding Peter Lombard (Sent., TV.xxiv. 9), Hugo of 
St. Victor (De sacramentis, II. ii. 5), Thomas Aquinas 
(Supplementum, xxxvii. 2, ed. Migne, iv. 1056), 
and Bonaventura (BremLoquium, vi. 12, ed. Peltier, 
vii. 327), say again and again that the episcopate is 
not a distinct order, but an office or function. They 
regarded the presbyters, deacons, and subdeacons 
as constituting the three major orders. The pre- 
vailing view to-day in the Roman Catholic Church, 
if not the universal one (so HergenrSther, Lehrhuch 
des katholischen Kirchenr edits, pp. 208-209, Frei- 
burg, 1888), is that the episcopate is a distinct 
order and that the subdeaconate is not. 

The deacons continued to be the almoners of 
the charitable funds of the congregation. Jerome 
calls them '' ministers of the tables, and of widows.^^ 
They had to find out and to visit the aged, the 
widows, the sick and afflicted, the confessors in 
prison, and to administer relief to them under the 
direction of the bishop. But in the course of time 
this primary fimction became secondary, or passed 
out of sight, as the sick and the poor were gath- 
ered together into hospitals and alms- 
2 , Duties in houses, the orphans into orphan 
the Later asylums, and as each of these insti- 
Church. tutions was managed by an appropriate 
officer. Another duty became the 
prominent one — ^viz., to assist in public worship, 
especially at baptism and the holy communion. 
Justin Martyr (Apol., Ixv.; ANF, L 185) says the 
deacons distributed the bread and wine at the 
Eucharist after they were blessed by the presiding 
officer, and also carried them to the sick. They 
arranged the altar, presented the offerings of the 
people, read the Gospel, gave the signal for the 
departure of the unbelievers and catechumens, re- 
cited some prayers, and distributed the consecra- 
ted cup (in the absence of the priest, the bread ato), 
but were forbidden to offer the sacrifice. Preaching 
is occasionally mentioned among their privil^es, 
after the examples of Stephen and Philip, but very 
rarely in the West. Hilary the Deacon (Pseudo- 
Ambrose), in his commentary on Eph. iv. 11, says 
that ori^bally all the faithful preached and bap- 
tized, but that in his day the deacons did not preach. 
In some oases they were forbidden, in others author^ 
ized to preach. The Pontificole Bommvm, how- 
ever, defines their duties and privileges with the 
words '' it is the duty of a deacon to minister at the 
altar^ to baptize, and to preach.^^ They stood 


near the bishops and presbyters, who were seated 
on their thrones in the church, and they were 
deputies and advisers of the bishops and often 
sent on confidential missions. This intimacy gave 
them an advantage and roused the jealousy of the 
presbyters. The Apostolic Constitutions (ii 44; 
ANF, vii. 416) calls the deacon the bishop's ear 
and eye and mouth and heart and soul, that the 
bishop may not be distracted with many cares." 
The archdeacon (q.v.) occupied a position little 
inferior to that of the bishop and hence he is called 
“the bishop's eye.” He transacted the greater 
part of the business of the diocese. The canonical 
age for the deacon's order was set in 385 by Siricius, 
bishop of Rome, at thirty and later it was twenty- 
five, according to Num. viii. 24; the Coimcil of 
Trent reduced it to twenty-three (Sess. xsdii. 12). 

nL In the Protestant Churches: In the Church 
of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States deacons form one of the three 
sacred orders, as in the Greek and Roman churches. 
The canons require the age of twenty-three years 
before ordination. Deacons are permitted to per- 
form any of the divine offices except pronouncing 
the formula of absolution and consecrating the 
elements of the Lord's Supper. In practise the 
diaconate is merely a stepping-stone to the priest- 
hood. So the deacons are what in other churches 
are called candidates for the ministry or licen- 
tiates. The archdeacon in England is a priest 
and a permanent officer next after the bishop, with 
a part of the episcopal power and jurisdiction: he 
is ex officto examiner of candidates for holy orders, 
and a seat in convocation. The institution 
dates from Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
the first prelate who appointed an archdeacon in 
his diocese (1075). 

In the Lutheran Church ^'diaconus” is merely a 
title, inherited from the Roman Church, of assist- 
ant clergymen and chaplains of subordinate rank. 
They are often called second or third preacher 
or pastor. Luther desired the restoration of the 
apostolic deacons for the care of the poor and the 
church property (Works, ed. Walch, xiii. 2464). In 
the last century the name, like the feminine form, 
“ deaconess,” was applied in Germany to members 
of certain fraternities, organized and trained for 
general Christian service (see IV., below, and the 
article Deaconess, III.). 

In the Reformed churches the apostolic diaconate 
was revived, as far as circumstances would permit, 
with different degrees of success. In the Refoiv 
mation of the Church of Hesse (1626) it was pre- 
scribed that each pastor (episcopus) dxould have at 
least three deacons as assistants in the care of the 
poor. The Church of Basel in 1529 made a similar 
provision. Calvin regards the diaconate as one of 
the indispensable offices of the Church, and the 
care of the poor (cura pauperum) as their proper 
duty (“ Institutes,” bk. iv., chaps. 3, 9). The Re- 
formed confessions acknowledge this office (Conf. 
GoFLicaTui, art. xxix.; Conf. Belgica, art. xxx. and 
xxxL). In the Dutch and German Reform^ 
churches the deacons are “to collect and to dis- 
tribute the alms and other contributions for the 
r^f of the poor, or the necessities of the congregar 
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tion, and to provide for the support of the ministry 
of the Gospel. The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America teaches, in its form of 
government (chap, vi.): “ The Scriptures clearly 
point out deacons as distinct officers in the church, 
whose business it is to take care of the poor, and to 
distribute among them the collections which may 
be raised for their use. To them, also, may be 
properly committed the management of the tem- 
poral affairs of the church.” [In accordance with 
this principle, deacons are a normal part of the ma- 
chinery of the local churches and receive ordina- 
tion, though they are not members of the church 
session (the governing body of the local church; 
see Presbyterians). The Reformed Presbyterian 
Church h.qs held (1S7S) that the office is open to 
women, and in several presbyteries they have been 
ordained to this ser\dce.] 

In the Congregational or Independent churches the 
deacons are very important officers, and take the 
place of the lay elders in the Presbyterian churches. 
At first the Pilgrim Fathers of New’ England elected 
ruling elders; but the custom went into disuse, and 
their duties w’ere divided between the pastor and 
the deacons. Cf. H. Dexter, Congregationalism 
of the Last Three Hundred YearSj Boston, 1876, pp. 
131 sqq. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church the deacons 
constitute an order in the ministry, as in the Episco- 
pal Church, but without the jure divino theory of 
apostolical succession. They are elected by the 
annual conference, and ordained by the bishop. 
Their duties are, (1) To administer baptism, and 
to solemnize matrimony; (2) To assist the elder in 
administering the Lord’s Supper; (3) To do all the 
duties of a traveling preacher.” Traveling deacons 
must exercise their office for two years before they 
are eligible to the office of elder. Local deacons are 
eligible to the office of elder after preaching four 
years. (Philip ScHAPEf) D. S. Schaft. 

IV. The Modem Associations of Deacons in Ger- 
many: Like the similar deaconesses^ organizations 
(see Deaconess, III.), these fraternities for Chris- 
tian service are an outgrowth of the movement 
within the Protestant Church of Germany usually 
known as the “ Innere Mission ” (see Innbre Mis- 
sion). But this w’ork, however much it might be 
regarded as incumbent on all, can not be so W’ell 
done by untrained volunteers as by professional 
w’orkers who devote their whole lives to it and 
receive the requisite special education. It was the 

Innere Mission ” wrhich for the first time among 
German Protestants clearly perceived this truth 
and undertook to train such workers. The epoch- 
making dates are 1833, when the Rauhes Haus was 
founded for male workers, and 1836, when the first 
home for deaconesses vtqb established at Kaisers- 
w’erth. 

The Rauhes Haus, at Horn near BEamburg, was 
established by Johann Hinrich Wichem (q.v.) as 
a rescue-home for neglected children. The original 
foundation speedily expanded into a community, 
wrhere the children dwelt in families ” or groups, 
each group constituting a unit for the purposes of 
moral, intellectual, and manual training. The 
** housefather ” associated with himself in the 


administration of the work a number of assistants ; 
and, as the work expanded and the number of 
institutions increased, the necessity 

1, Johann arose of a normal training for the 
Hinrich instructors. 'The Rauhes Haus became 

Wichern. therefore a seminary for the training 
of W'orkers in the field of the Innere 
Mission,” its early candidates coming almost ex- 
clusively from the humbler classes and comprising 
men w’hose simple piety and Christian spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duty qualified them 
admirably for this service. Wichem gave the 
name of Brethren ” to his first associates. In 
the execution of his wider plans he came into con- 
flict with the authorities of the Rauhes Haus wffio 
regarded with mistrust the departure from the 
original idea of an institution for children, and he 
w'as finally allowed to proceed with his plans for 
a brotherhood only on condition that he should 
assume the financial risks of the venture. His 
devoted labors brought their reward; means w’ere 
soon obtained for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the fraternity w’hich Wichem sought to 
organize on the model of the medieval Brothers 
of the Common Life so far as that was possible 
xmder modem conditions. He did not attempt to 
revive the office of deacon as it existed in the primi- 
tive Church, and only reluctantly did he assent to 
the use of the term deacon,” which to him con- 
noted a person officially set apart by the Church, 
while brother ” bore a more secular and inde- 
pendent signification. 

Wichem supplied the model upon which all later 
institutions of a similar nature have been founded, 
which differ from the original only in the general 
use of the name deacon, and in the wider scope of 
work which the necessities of other times produced. 
By the side of those institutions whose field em- 
braced every phase of Christian charity, others 
arose devoted to particular branches of work. Thus 
in southwestern Germany there are institutions for 
the training of teachers for the poor, dating from 
the period of predominantly educational interest 
which saw’ the rise of the “ Innere Mission.” Fur- 
ther, there are associations for lay 

2 . Exten- preaching and others whose special 
sion of field lies among the German Protes- 

Wicheru’s tants scattered in Catholic countries 
Work. Con- (see Diaspora). The inner organi- 

ditions of zation is practically the same every- 
Admission. where, consisting of a clerical chief 
executive who exercises control over 
the educational and administrative work, and a 
curatorium or committee of trustees in whom the 
property of the institution is vested. Common 
also are the conditions for admission, of which 
a summary of the regulations prevailing in the 
Rauhes Haus may serve as an illustration. Ap- 
plicants must be of unblemished reputation, and 
masters of some trade or profession upon w-’liich in 
case of emei;gency they may fall back; admission 
for the purpose of acquiring a trade or profession 
is not tolerated. Candidates must be between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, unmarried, and must 
have completed their term of military service. 
They must be prepared to yield absolute obedience 
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to the head of the house, submit to all tasks im- 
posed upon them, and look upon their office not 
as a temporary calling, but as their mission in 
life. The course of training lasts three years, 
with an extension to five or six for those handi- 
capped by a lack of the requisite educational qual- 
ifications, or preparing themselves for positions of 
responsibility in the service of the Innere Mis- 
sion.'^ Candidates are not allowed to determine 
beforehand to which branch of the work they will 
devote themselves, and must be ready to pursue 
their work for a part of the time in affiliated in- 
stitutions. The documents that must accompany 
applications for admission are comprehensive and 
deal minutely with the facts of the applicant’s life 
and his moral and spiritual history, including the 
testimony of physicians, pastors, and parents 
or guardians. The greater number of candidates 
for admission are from the artisan and peasant 
classes. 

The chief aim of the training to which candi- 
dates are subjected is the formation of steadfast 
Christian character, and in this respect the rela- 
tions of the head of the house toward his associates 
and assistants are among the most decisive factors. 
The standard of intellectual acquirements set up is 
approximately that of the elementary school teacher 
or lower government official. In addition, how- 
ever, there is the special knowledge of the main 
principles of pedagogy and of the history of edu- 
cation, studied chiefly in the form of biography, 
together with a mastery of catechetical methods. 

The specialization of function must 
3. Training, also be kept in view so that the needs 
of the future colporteur, instructor for 
the feeble-minded, or elementary teacher may be 
provided for. The problem presented is by no 
means a simple one, in that it involves the training 
of students possessing the education of the child 
with the experience of the youth or the full-grown 
man. Practical work is carried on side by side 
with theory, and every house of deacons stands in 
close connection with one or more relief institutions 
— rescue-homes, hospitals, asylums for the feeble- 
minded, homes for epileptics, etc. An important 
element is the religious life of the brotherhoods. 
Some satisfy their needs by attendance at the 
churches of the community of which they form a 
part, while others possess chapels of their own. 
The training of a brother once completed, he is 
detailed to outside duty, his graduation and dis- 
missal being marked by a solemn service. The 
regulations of the Rauhes Haus^ which may be taken 
again as typical, provide that on the acceptance by 
a brother of an office to which he is recommended 
by the head of the house he is pledged to render 
conscientious service and not to abandon his post 
without seeking the advice of the head of the house; 
failure to do so wall exclude him from further ap- 
pointment. A brother who abandons the service 
of the “ Innere Mission ” ceases thereby to be a 
member of the fraternity. From the foregoing it is 
apparent that the brotherhoods possess their spiri- 
tual ^nter in the deacons’ houses. The truth is 


briefly expressed in the following summary from 
the regulations of the Rauhes Haus : ‘‘ The breth- 
ren of the Rauhes Haus are gathered in fraternal 
co mm union about the Rauhes Haus as a center, 
and their aim is to come to the aid of the commu- 
nity by devoting themselves to the w^elfare of those 
wffio have been estranged from the Church and its 
teachings. In belief and practise they live within 
the bounds of the Evangelical Church, to W'hose 
ordinances they submit themselves.” 

While the problem of the cooperation and com- 
munication is not a serious one with the minor 
fraternities, it is a weighty one in the case of the 
Rauhes HauSj whose branches are found in aU parts 
of Germany. Here conferences em- 
4. Organi- bracing the organizations of the vari- 
zation. ous provinces are held every year, in 
Wide Extent addition to W'hich special conferences 
of the Work, and general conventions are held from 
time to time at the Rauhes Haus. 
With regard to their spheres of activity, every house 
has its special field. At the Rauhes Haus special 
emphasis wras laid in the beginning upon rescue 
W’ork; Duisburg devoted itself primarily to the 
care of the sick; the summoning of Wiehem to 
Berlin led to the rapid rise of mission work in the 
prisons. From many deacons’ houses members 
have been called to positions as colonial and home 
missionaries, superintendents of labor colonies, 
heads of other houses, etc. A complete list of in- 
stitutions wffierein the members of the brotherhoods 
have been active would include rescue-homes, or- 
phan asylums, homes for destitute children, w’ork- 
houses, hospitals, asylums for the feeble-minded, the 
insane, and the epileptic, industrial schools, appren- 
tices’ lodging-houses, city and harbor missions, 
penal institutions, and institutes for the cure of 
alcoholism. (Theodor Schafer.) 

Bibliogra-phy: I. J. B. Lightfoot, Commentary on Philip^ 
plans, pp. 179 sqq., London, 1878; E. Hatch, Organisa- 
tion of ike Early Christian Church, pp. 26 sqq., Oxford, 
1888 (the preceding are the two authoritative discussions); 
R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Leipsic, 1892; F. J. A. Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, London, 1897; A. 0. McGiffert, Apos- 
tolic Age, pp. 76-77, 667 sqq., New York, 1897; T. M. 
Lindsay, Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
pp. 154-155, 194-195, London, 1902; W. Lowiie, The 
Church and its Organization, pp. 370-383, ib. 1905; Sohaff, 
Christian Church, i. 59 sqq.; A. Hamack, in TU, ii. 6, pp. 
57-103, 1886; DB, i. 574-575; EB, i. 1038-40; and the 
various treatises on the Didache (q.v.). 

II. and III. J. N. SeidI, Der Diaconat in der katholischen 
Kirche, Regensburg, 1884; A. J. Binterim, DenkwUrdig- 
keiten, i. 335-386, Mainz, 1826; J. 0. W. Au^usti, Denk- 
wilrdigkeiten, sd. 194 sqq., Leipsic, 1830; Bingham, Ori- 
gines, book ii., chap. 20; BCA, i. 526-533; Kt, iil 1660- 
1674; and for modem practise, the Book of Discipline of 
the various denominations. 

IV. Important sources of knowledge are the Monats* 
schrift fUr Diakonie und Innere Mission, and Monatsschrifl 
fUr Innere Mission; also AktenstHeke aus der Verwaltung 
des evangeliachen Oherkirchenraihs, vols. m.-iv., Berlin, 
1856-67 (contain accounts of Fliedner, Wiehem, Jakobi, 
and others prominent in the movement). Consult; P. 
Schaff, Germany, its VniversiUes, Theology and Religion, 
chap, xxxviii., Philadelphia, 1857; J. Wiehem, Das 
Rauhe Haus und die Arheitsfelder der BrUder des Raidten 
Houses, 18SS-8$, Hamburg, 1883; idem, J* H. Wiehem 
und die Brnderachaft des Rauhen Hausea, ib. 1892; Q. 
XThlhom, Die ckrisUiche LiebesthMgkeit, iiL 347 sqq., 
365 sqq., Stuttgart, 1890. 
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DEACONESS. 

I. In the Apostolic Age. a. Germany. Wesleyan Deaconesses (§3). 

II. In the Patristic Age. Origin. Theodor Fliedner(§ 1). c. Scotland. 

Deaconesses and Widows (§ 1). The Kaiserswerth Institute d. America. 

Age (§ 2>. C§ 2). The Lutherans (§1). 

Duties C§ 3). Other Institutions (§ 3). The Protestant Episcopal Church 

Ordination (§ 4), b. England. (§ 2). 

III. In the Protestant Churches. Sisterhoods (§ 1). The Methodists (§ 3). 

1. The Earlier Period, Deaconesses in the Church of Other Denominations (§ 4). 

2. The Nineteenth Century. England (§ 2). 


I. In tlie Apostolic Age: The function dates 
from the earliest period of the Church, though the 
technical term in the feminine form, deaconess 
(Gk. diakonissa; Lat. diaconissaf diacona), does not 
occur till a later period. Phoebe was a deaconess 
in the church of Cenchrea, the masculine form, 
diakonos, being appKed to her (Rom. xvi. 1; transl. 
“servant’^ in Eng. versions). The women whose 
names are given in Rom. xvi. 12 were probably of 
the same class. It is not probable that there was 
a distinct order of deaconesses in the Apostolic 
Church in the modern sense. Nevertheless, PauTs 
mode of referring to Phoebe implies that she W'as 
recognized at Cenchrea and by himself as having 
a special work and authority. It is possible that 
deaconesses are referred to in I Tim. iii. 11. If so, 
they were distinguished from the “ widows (I Tim. 
V. 3-16), who were not to be enrolled in that class 
till they had reached sixty years of age. From the 
earliest times the need must have been felt of a 
special class of women who should devote them- 
selves to Christian service at times of baptism, visit 
the parts of the houses set aside for females, and 
perform other duties. While Phoebe is the only 
person in the New Testament distinctly called a 
deaconess, there are indications, as in the case of 
Dorcas (Acts ix. 36) and other cases, that woman's 
service was held in high esteem by the Church and 
had a distinctive character. 

n. In the Patristic Age: The earliest reference 
in the subapostolic age to women fimctionaries in 
the Church is by the younger Pliny in his letter 
(x, 96) to Trajan about 110 a.d. He speaks of 
young women who are called ministry that is, 
“ deaconesses." The notices in the 
I. Deacon- literature of the second and third cen- 
esses and turies are very rare before the Apos- 
Wldows. tolic Constitutions, which contain fre- 
quent references to both the widows 
and deaconesses and directions for their work and 
induction into office. When the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions were written the widows and deaconesses 
were distinct bodies (ii. 26; ANF, vii. 410), and 
the widows occupied a position inferior to the dea- 
conesses and are enjoined to be in subjection to 
them (iii. 7). Different rules are given for the con- 
secration of each (vii. 19, 25). On the one hand, 
it is not dear that in the second century this dis- 
tinction was maintained. On the other hand, it is 
clear that in the fourth century the order of widows 
was abandoned, wMle the order and term of dea^ 
conesses remained. The Coimcil of Nicsea (325) 
speaks only of ^deaconesses." Tlie Council of 
Orleans (533) speaks of the widows who are 
called deaconesses." 

In the literature of the second century, with the 
exception of the passage in Pliny, there is no ref- 


erence to the deaconess by name and no distinct 
reference to any class but the widows. When 
TertulKan, at the beginning of the third century, 
speaks of virgins " and distinguishes them from 
the “widows" (De virgimbus velandis, ix.; De 
monogamia, xi, ; etc.) he does not seem to have 
in mind a class of functionaries in the Church. 
Ignatius in his letter to Symma (xiii. ; cf . Light- 
foot, ii. 322 sqq.) speaks of “ virgins who are called 
widows," and Polycarp in his letter to the Philip- 
pians (iv.; Lightfoot, ii. 912) calls “ the prudent 
widows " the altar of God. This expression, which 
is also used in the Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 26), 
w-as interpreted to mean that the women devoted 
themselves to prayer and holy thoughts. Polycarp 
is speaking of widows in their official relation, as he 
mentions them before deacons and priests. At the 
beginning of the third century the institution of 
widows seems to have been widely prevalent. 
Clement {Horn,, xi. 36, Recognitiones, xv.) and 
Tertullian refer to them repeatedly. Lucian in his 
“ Death of Peregrinus " also speaks of aged widows 
who ministered to Peregrinus in prison, bringing 
orphans with them. But a change took place and 
in the middle of the third century the “ vridows " 
at Rome were simply a class of poor women de- 
pendent upon the support of the Church (Eusebius, 
Hist. eccL, VI. xliii. 11). 

While the order of widows was given up in the 
West, it continued to flourish in the East. But 
they can not be followed beyond the time of com- 
position of the Apostolic Constitutions. The term 
“ widow " seems to have been dropped. On the 
other hand, the deaconess comes into prominence 
and is mentioned in the conciliar decisions of the 
East and the West and in the legislation of Justinian 
(Novellm, vi. 6, cxxiii. 30; cf. G. Pfannmtiller, Die 
Mrchliche Gesetzgebung Jicstinians, Berlin, 1902, pp. 
72 sqq.). In the West, Ambrose, commenting upon 
I Tim. iii. 11, declared that women w^ere forbidden 
to hold office in the Church, and Jerome in com- 
menting upon Rom. xvi. 1 and I Tim. iii. 11 (the 
quotations are given by XThlhom, p. 408) speaks of 
women functionaries as still existing in the East 
and gives the impression that they had ceased to 
exist in the West. However, there seem to have 
been deaconesses in Gaul as late as the sixth cen- 
tury, as attested by the Second Council of Origans 
in 533. An inscription at Tieinum, dated 539, bears 
the name of the “ deaconess (diaconissa) Theodora " 
(Uhlhorn, p, 409). Deaconesses continued in the 
Eastern Church down to the eighth century. The 
terms “ deaconess " and “ archdeaconess " were 
used as designations of the officers in convents and 
they are stiU found in the twelfth century at Con- 
stantinople aiding in the communion. 

The reason why the orders of widows and deacon- 
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esses fell into desuetude is in part the abuses of the 
Montanists, who allowed women to preach, while 
Montanus himself went about with two w’omen, a 
thing which gave much scandal. Some of the here- 
tics, following Simon Magus, were mixed up with 
prophetesses who were supposed to be subjects of 
revelation and taught contrary to the teaching of 
Paul. Other reasons were the moral dangers be- 
setting such women. Rules were required dis- 
tinctly forbidding clerics of the lower orders to 
visit widows and deaconesses without special per- 
mission from the bishop or priest and then not 
without an attendant (Synod of Hippo, 393; cf. 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii. 58). Still other rea- 
sons were the growth of monastic houses for nuns 
w^hich offered a safe refuge as well as a distinct 
religious and clerical calling for women, and the 
cessation of the need of female ministries after adult 
baptism gave way to infant baptism. 

The age at which women might enter the class of 
widows was reduced from sixty {A'postolic Con- 
stitiMtions, iii. 1). TertuUian (De virgimbus velan- 
disy ix.) tells of a virgin who had been admitted 
into the order of widowhood at the age of twenty, 
but speaks of it as a notorious irregularity. The 
Theodosian code of 390 (cf. Hefele, ut sup., ii. 
519) required obedience to the Pauline rule re- 
quiring the age of sixty. As for the 

2 * Age. deaconesses, the Council of Chalcedon 
(451; canon xv.; cf, Hefele, ut sup.) 
allowed their consecration at the age of forty, 
but only after probation. The Justinian code 
(Novellce, cxxiii. 13) likewise prescribed the age 
of forty. In case a deaconess married, both she 
and her husband were to be anathematized. Ac- 
cording to the JiLstinian code, if she married or 
allowed herself to be seduced, she became liable to 
the death penalty and the man suffered death by 
the sword (Pfannmiiller, ut sup., p. 72). Olympias 
(d. 420), the deaconess of Constantinople praised 
by Chrysostom and to whom he addressed seven- 
teen letters, became a widow at eighteen and seems 
to have immediately entered upon diaconal func- 
tions. 

The statement of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(iii, 15) is regulative of the fxmctions of these women: 
“ A deaconess is to be ordained for the ministra- 
tions toward women." She is called the assistant 
or minister of the deacon (viii. 28). She was to be 
sent to do certain services for which it was distinctly 
ordered that the deacon should not be sent (iiL 15). 
At baptism she assisted the presbyter “for the 
sake of decency” (viii. 28). The bishop was in- 
structed to anoint only the head of a 

3. Duties, woman and the anointing of the other 
parts was left to the deaconess (iii. 
16). A change, however, took place and this cus- 
tom was deliberately set aside. The Synod of 
Dovin in Armenia (527; Hefele, ut sup., p. 718) 
forbade the ministry of deaconesses at baptism. 
The prohibition probably grew out of the unwill- 
ingness to allow to women even the appearance of 
performing clerical services. TertuUian (De bap- 
iismo, xvii.) allowed laymen to baptiaie, but ex- 
presdy forbade women both to baptize and to 
teach. Ihe Apostolic Constitutions (iii. 9; also 


Origen, Homily on Isa. vi.) state expressly that 
deaconesses were not to serve at the altar, and for- 
bid them to teach and baptize or in any wise per- 
form the functions of the priest. Another duty of 
the deaconess was to stand at the entrance to the 
church through which the women passed to their 
own place in the auditorium to greet those that 
entered, to show them seats, and to preserve order 
(Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 57). 

Roman Catholic scholars in interpreting the pa- 
tristic statements on the induction of the deaconess 
into office deny that there was any rite of ordina- 
tion, This interpretation has plainly in its favor 
the nineteenth canon of the Council of Nicsea 
(Hefele, ut sup., i. 427), which distinctly states 
that “ the deaconesses are without any imposition 
of hands and are to be ranked with the laity.” 
The Synod of Laodicea, a generation or two later, 
which speaks of presbutides and prokathemenai, that 
is, female presbytids (not presbyters; cf. Epipha- 
nius, Ixxix.) and overseers, seems to deny them 
official position in the Church, but the meaning of 
the passage is vague (cf. Hefele, i. 757). On the 
other hand, there are plain statements that a rite 
of ordination was performed. There was an im- 
position of hands (Epiphanixas, ut sup.), and such 
imposition was made by the hands of 
4. Ordina- the bishop and in the presence of the 
tion. presbytery, the deacons, and those 
already belonging to the order of dea- 
conesses (Apostolic ConstitiUions, viii. 19). The 
code of Justinian treats of their ordination (cf. 
Pfannmuller, ut sup., p. 72). The form of prayer 
used on such occ^ions is given in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (viii. 20). The Synod of Orange in 
441 (canon xxvi. ; Hefele, ii. 295) forbade the further 
ordination of women and allowed them only the 
consecration imparted to the laity. By the Synod 
of Epao in 317 (Hefele, ii. 684) such ordination 
was forbidden in all Burgundy. Similarly the 
Second Synod of Orleans in 533 (Hefele, ii. 758) 
denied to women “ on account of the weakness of 
their sex” the diaconal benediction. This would 
seem to have been of the same nature as ordination 
to the diaconate. During the Middle Ages the 
heretical sects ordained deaconesses (cf. D5Uinger, 
i. 186, 203, and elsewhere). 

m. In the Protestant Churches. — 1. !nie Earlier 
Period: The Reformers made no provision for the 
official recognition of women as functionaries in the 
Church. Among the rare notices of deaconesses 
are those in connection with the Church of Wesel 
from 1575 to 1610 and the Puritan church of Am- 
sterdam. One of the first acts of the Church of 
Wesel was to decide to employ women. After 
long delay the Synod of Middelbuig in 1581 pro- 
noimced against the proposition “on account of 
various inconveniences which might arise out of it, 
but in times of pestilence and other sicknesses 
where any service is required among sick women 
which would be indelicate to deacops they ought to 
attend to this through their wives or others whose 
services it may be proper to engage.” The con- 
clusions drawn up by Thomas Cartwright (q.v.) and 
Walter Travers as the result of several confessions 
of Puritan ministers in 1575 contained a clause 
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‘‘ touching deacons of both sorts, nainely men and 
women*’’ Both were to be chosen by the congre- 
gation and “ to be received into their office with 
the general prayers of the whole ChitrcL ” (cf. D. 
Neal, History of the Puritans, i., New York, lS5o, 
p. 140). In Gov. Bradford’s Dialogue it is stated 
that there was one deaconess ‘‘ who visited the sick, 
relieved the poor, and sat in a convenient place in 
the congregation, with a little birchen rod in her 
hand, and kept little children in great awe from dis- 
turbing the congregation. She did frequently visit 
the sick and weak, especially women, and if there 
were poor she would gather relief for them of those 
that were able, or acquaint the deacons, and she 
was obeyed as a mother in Israel and an officer of 
Christ ” (A. Yoimg, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Boston, 1841, pp. 445—146). Early .^erican Con- 
gregationalism recognized the office and ordered the 
“ ancient ^s-idows (where they may be had) to min- 
ister in the Church, in giving attendance to the 
sick, and to give succor unto them, and others in 
the like necessities ” {Cambridge Platform, 164S, 
\ii. 7). This theory was not put in practise (ef. W. 
Walker, History of the Congregational Churches in 
the United States, New Y^ork, 1894, p. 230). The 
Mennonites of Holland seem to have had the cus- 
tom of appointing deaconesses to serve among the 
sick and poor and do other Christian and charitable 
W’ork. 

2. The Nineteenth Century: No more important 
feature characterizes the recent history of Protes- 
tantism than the development of woman’s public 
activity in the Church. Woman’s work among 
women and for women in the various missionary 
organizations and in other bodies is in the direct 
line of the diaconal work of Phoebe and other 
female “ helpers ” of the early Church. Some of 
the Protestant bodies have given official recog- 
nition to the vocation of the congregational 
deaconess in one form or another, without, how- 
ever, sanctioning an order of deaconesses in the 
sense that the order of deacons is sanctioned. It 
is difficult to make a sharp distinction when an 
ecclesiastical body commends training-schools for 
deaconesses and yet denies their election and 
setting apart to their office by the individual con- 
gregation. 

a. Germany: The organization and official 
training of women for Ch^tian work in the Prot- 
estant Churches were developed in the early half 
of the nineteenth century, and found their first 
embodiment in the institution of deaconesses 
founded by Pastor Tlieodor Fliedner (q.v.), which 
has been the model for similar organizations 
throughout the Protestant world. This institu- 
tion was founded in 1836 at Kaisers werth on the 
Hhine, near Dtisseldorf, Fliedner was not moved 
in the first instance by the pious idea 
1. Orifirin. of reviving the apostolic order of 

Theodor female helpers, although he believed 
PHedner. it to have been in existence in primi- 
tive times. He was animated by 
practical considerations to meet a pressing need of 
his day, the proper care of the sick and the training 
of neglected children. A feeling existed in certain 
pious German circles that the Church needed an 


order of trained w’omen, similar to the sisterhoods 
of the Roman Catholic Church. This feeling 
found expression in a pamphlet published by Pastor 
Elonne of Bislich near Wesel in 1820, entitled 
“ The Revival of the Deaconesses of the Ancient 
Church in our Ladies Societies.” In 1835 the pious 
Count Adalbert von der Recke-Volmerstein began 
the publication of a periodical Deaconesses, or 
Life and Labors of the Handmaids of the Church 
in Teaching and Training and in Nursing the Sick.” 
It was Fliedner, however, w'ho gave practical em- 
bodiment to this feeling. Before 1836, on his visits 
to Holland in 1S23 and 1832, he was struck wdth 
the emplojTiient of deaconesses among the Men- 
nonites. They were appointed by the official 
boards of the churches and did their ■work 'v\dthout 
remuneration. In his description of his experiences 
in Holland he ■wrote: This praiseworthy early 
Christian institution of deaconesses should be 
renved by other Protestant communions.” He 
w’as also struck, on his visit in England in 1832, 
■with the contrast between the fine architecture of 
the hospital buildings and the incompetency of the 
attendants within. Impressed by the need of 
trained '^\'omen, after these visits he prepared a con- 
stitution for the Order of Deaconesses for the 
Rhenish Provinces,” which was signed in the house 
of Count Stolberg at Dusseldorf, 1836. In October 
of the same year the first deaconess, Gertrud Rei- 
chard, entered the Institute, Two years later it sent 
the first deaconesses to the city hospital of Elber- 
feld. 

The Institute has grown to large proportions. It 
educates three kinds of deaconesses. The first 
class devote themselves to the care of the sick, the 
poor, and the fallen in !Magdalen asylums. The 
second dedicate themselves to teaching; the third 
class aid ministers in parish-work. The funda- 
mental conditions of admission are 
S. The Christian character and a strong con- 

Kaisers- stitution. Other rules are that candi- 
werth In- dates must be of suitable age, must be 

stitute. unmarried or widows, and must con- 
secrate themselves for five years to the 
office. Candidates are accepted on probation for 
a year. The Kaiserswerth deaconesses take no 
vows, wear no crucifixes, and are distinguished by 
a simple and distinctive, but not necessarily uni- 
form, dress. The internal organization of the 
houses comprises as a rule a clergyman as rector 
and chaplain, assisted by a woman superior, of 
whom the former exercises general administrative 
control, while the more intimate details of domestic 
economy are in the hands of the sister superior. In 
a few institutions the influence of Roman Catholic 
models may be discerned in that the clergyman 
acts only in the capacity of spiritual ad\dser to 
the sisterhood. The Kaiserswerth institutions lay 
stress upon their form of organization. The time 
of training lasts from two to six years according to 
the attainments of the women on entering the 
Institute and according to their aptness. The 
instruction includes a thorough course of train- 
ing in Biblical knowledge. At the close of the 
term of preparation the deaconesses are conse- 
crated by a fitting ritual and with the laying on 
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of hands, and promise obedience and fidelity in 
their work.* 

The Kaiserswerth Institute supplies not only 
many hospitals, orphanages, and other establish- 
ments in Germany with deaconesses, but has under 
its control hospitals in foreign lands, e.g., in Jeru- 
salem (founded 1851), Constantinople 
8. Other (1852), Smyrna (1853), Alexandria 
Institu- (1857), Florence (1860), Cairo, etc. In 
tions. 1861, at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Kaiserswerth Institute, the number 
of daughter institutions in Germany, Austria, Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Holland, France, England, Scandi- 


*More detailed information is given in the article Dia- 
konen- und Diakonisaenhauaer by Theodor Schafer in the 
Hauck-Herzog RE as follows: 

The conditions for admission are the same to the minu- 
test degree for all establishments, and an extract from those 
of the house at Altona may serve as an example. The 
future deaconess must be of unblemished reputation, and 
is required to offer evidence of the facts of her life and her 
relations to family, employers, and all others under whose 
authority or influence she may have come. Sound health 
is a requirement, but it is recognized that women of slight 
physical constitution have shown themselves capable of 
excellent service in charitable work. Eighteen and thirty- 
six are set as the age-limits, but the rule may be waived 
in exceptional cases. Candidates are supposed to possess 
a common school education, and it is desirable that they 
shall have had some experience in housework. The docu- 
ments to be submitted in applying for admission comprise 
a short autobiography of some minuteness, evidence- of per- 
mission granted by parents or guardians, a testimonial of 
moral character supplied by the appKcant’s pastor, medical, 
baptismal, and confirmation certificates. Statistics have 
shown that the great bulk of candidates come from the 
peasant and artisan classes and the class of small officials, 
but large numbers, too, are the children of clergymen, pro- 
fessors and teachers, merchants, and landed proprietors. 

Successful applicants are retained conditionally for a few 
weeks, after which they enter upon a year of actual pro- 
bation. During this year the neophyte is brought to a 
thorough understanding of the conditions confronting her 
in her future calling, the chief object being to discern the 
existence of inclination and adaptability for the work. In 
most houses the hospital is the first and most important 
school of practise. Parallel with practise in the hospital 
runs theoretical instruction under the direction of the head 
physician. Where necessary, instruction is given also in 
elementary subjects- The religious side is not neglected; 
in many institutions a few hours are devoted every week 
to religious instruction in which as many of the younger 
sisters as can be spared from their daily work participate. 
Under the head of religious instruction is included instruc- 
tion in the theory and history of charitable work, while the 
religious factor proper is supplied by a study of Bible his- 
tory and geography, church history, the catechism, and the 
liturgy. 

After the completion of the probationary year the can- 
didate is admitted to the novitiate, and after a further 
training, ranging from two to six years, there follows the 
dedication. In this the deaconess promises obedience, faith- 
fulness, and devotion in her chosen calling and to remain 
in it so long as it shall please the Lord to allow her. This 
is not a vow such as is taken in the Homan Catholic orders. 
From the day of her dedication the neophyte has full rights 
of membership in the sisterhood. She has become the 
daughter of the house which is to be her actual home through 
life, her guide, and her provider in sickness and in old age. 
Long before her dedication, the future deaconess may be 
despatched on service to any post which the authorities of 
her house may select; and such service is in fact a part of 
her preparation. She is never assigned to any permanent 
position, but is subject to whatever arrangements the sis- 
terhood may make for her services. Marriage is not al- 
lowed for practical reasons purely. The list of institutions 
wherein the deaconesses have been active indludes hospitals, 
poorhouses, orphan asylums, elementary schools, indu^rial 
schools, rescue-homes, homes for fallen women, and prisons. 


navia, Italy, and the United States was twenty- 
seven. Among the earher ones were the home in 
Paris (1841), St. Loup near Lausanne (1841), Stras- 
burg (1842), Dresden and Utrecht (1844), Bern, 
and Bethany in Berlin (1845), Stockholm (1849), 
Riehen near Basel (1852), Stuttgart (1854), St. 
Petersburg (1859), Copenhagen (1863). In 1904 
there -^'ere in Germany forty-six institutions con- 
nected with the Kaiserswerth mother house. The 
yearly expenditure of the mother house averages 
700,000 marks. A trieimial conference of homes 
has been instituted. Many institutions have be- 
come members of the association which are not the 
direct daughters of the Fliedner mother house, for 
example the Milwaukee Lutheran Deaconesses' 
home. In 1905 the conference included seventy- 
five institutions with 14,501 deaconesses. 

Independent deaconesses' institutions have also 
been founded in different cities of Germany which 
have adopted the Kaiserswerth idea, e.g., the Eliza- 
beth hospital and Deaconesses' home in Berlin 
founded by Gossner in 1840; Sarepta in Bielefeld 
(1869), where the eminent philanthropist Friedrich 
von Bodelschwingh assumed the superintendency 
in 1872; in Neuendettelsau by the philanthropist 
Wilhehn Lobe (1S54); Stuttgart (1865); Altona 
(1867); etc. Tie Moravians established one at 
Niesky in 1842. The Methodists of Germany agi- 
tated the matter in the sixties and in 1876 opened 
their first house at Frankfort and then in Berlin 
(1883), Hamburg (1886), Magdeburg, Munich, 
Vienna, Strasburg, Zurich, and other cities. They 
also have a home in Gothenburg, Sweden, founded 
1000. The Evangelical Association in Germany has 
homes at Berlin (1887), Hamburg (1888), Stras- 
burg (1889), Elberfeld (1890), Stuttgart (1896), and 
Carlsruhe (1900). The German Baptists have the 
deaconesses' home, Bethel, in Berlin (1887). 

6. England; The influence of Kaiserswerth 
upon the Protestant Churches of England and Scot- 
land resulted in a general discussion of the subject 
of deaconesses and in the establishment of deacon- 
esses' institutions. "With Elizabeth Fry and Flor- 
ence Nightingale (qq.v.) the permanent efforts at 
organization may be said to have begun, and they 
came under the immediate influence of Pastor 
Fliedner and the Kaiserswerth work. Miss Night- 
ingale went through a thorough course of training 
at Kaiserswerth before taking charge of the female 
sanitarium in London, and Mrs. Fry, after a visit 
to the German town, established the first English 
institution for the training of nurses in London in 
1840. In 1846 Fliedner brought four deaconesses 
to the German hospital in London, 

A new development was furnished in the sister- 
hoods established within the pale of the Anglican 
Church. These were due in some measure to the 
Anglo-Catholic movement led by Pusey and the 
Tractarians, and it is not improbable that with the 
high reverence which this party had for Roman 
Catholic institutions they would have 

1, Sister- established sisterhoods even if the 
hoods, deaconess movement had not gone be- 
fore. The first Protestant sisterhood 
was established or consecrated by Dr. Pusey in 1847 
in Park Village near London, The same year 
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Priscilla Lydia Sellon organized the Sisterhood of 
Mercy at Devonport, binding herself with three 
other ladies to an association for the relief of the 
sufferings of the poor. They adopted a uniform 
dress, the use of the cross, etc. They founded at 
Devonport a house of destitute children, a “ House 
of Peace ” for older girls, and an industrial school. 
Miss Sellon was addressed as mother superior. 
Since then many sisterhoods with various names 
have been founded in the Church of England, e.g., 
the Sisterh<x>d of St. John the Baptist at Clewer, 
founded in 1849, which devoted itself more espe- 
cially to the reformation of fallen women. The 
difference between the sisterhoods of the Church of 
England and the order of deaconesses consists in 
this, that the sisterhood leans in its organization to 
the convent as its model. The sisters take vows, 
live strictly in communities, acknowledge a mother 
superior, and often find refuge in the sisterhood for 
the sake of pious devotion more than for philan- 
thropic activity. 

The deaconess idea as carried out at Kaiserswerth 
was formally commended by Dr. Tait, then bishop 
of London, in his charge May 2, 1850. From 1858 
to 1871 woman’s work was the subject of animated 
discussion in the convocation of Canterbury. In 
1861 Bishop Tait invested Elizabeth Catherine 
Perard (d. 1883) with the ofiSce of deaconess, and it 
was generally regarded as a revival of the apos- 
tolic office. Miss Ferard had been trained at 
Kaiserswerth and with the aid of Dean Champneys 
and others opened the deaconesses’ institution of 
North London, a diocesan institution founded on 
the Kaiserswerth model. In 1871 rules were laid 
down for diocesan deaconesses’ homes 
2, Deacon- signed by the archbishop of Can- 
in*the te^bury and eighteen bishops. The 
OltxLrcIi of first principle sets forth “that adeacon- 
Dn^land. ess is a woman set apart by the bishop 
under that title for service in the 
Church. She is at liberty to resign her commission 
as deaconess or may be deprived of it by the 
bishop.” She was to be an auxiliaiy to the 
pastorate, and not a conventuaL Dean How- 
son contended for this idea and he saw it 
prevail. The institution was taken up as a dioc- 
esan matter and in 1904 there were deaconesses’ 
homes in the dioceses of Canterbury, Chester, Ely, 
London, Salisbury, Winchester, liamdaff, Exeter, 
and Bochester. There are also deaconesses’ insti- 
tutions in Lichfield, Durham, and Worcester. The 
Mildmay institutions with the deaconesses’ home 
as the center were due to the zeal and organiring 
power of William Peimefather, an English clergy- 
man. The beginning was made at Bamet in 1860, 
and the institutions moved to Mildmay in 1864. 
The deaconesses’ department has three branches, 
medical work, parish work, and foreign mission 
work. The In^itution has stations in Malta, 
Jamaica, and Hebron. While the Mildmay in- 
stitutions were founded by Anglicans, they are not 
intended to be strictly denominational. The only 
mother house in England belonging to the Eaisers- 
werth group is Tottenham, North London, founded 
in 1877 by Dr. hfichael I^seron, a converted Jew, 
and bis wife, and aided by Samuel Morley with a 


gift of £7,000. Dr. Laseron was very successful in 
training deaconesses. The institution supplies a 
number of hospitals, including one in Sierra Leone. 

The Wesleyans of England have been active in 
promoting the work of the deaconess. In 1888 the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes (q.v.) formed an organiza- 
tion called “The Sisters of the People” with a 
home near the British Museum, named Catherine 
House after his wife; in 1891 it was removed to 
larger quarters in Viceroy Street. The sisters do 
all kinds of mission work, visit the 
3. Wesley- poor, conduct midnight missions, teach 

anDea- in kindergartens, etc. The Wesleyan 

conesses. Deaconesses’ Institution was founded 
in 1890 by the Bev. T. B. Stevenson, 
and has two training-schools, Newbum House, 
London, N. E., and Calvert House, at Leicester. 
The deaconesses are stationed in all parts of Eng- 
land and are employed chiefly in parish work. 
The institution has stations in New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Ceylon. There are three departments of 
work contemplated by the training : the teaching 
and care of children, nursing the sick, and home and 
foreign mission work. The training includes Bibli- 
cal and medical instruction, and lasts a year. The 
Institution was formally adopted by the Wesleyan 
Conference in 1902. The following extract from 
an official report gives an idea of the Wesleyan 
conception of the deaconess and her work: 

What is a Wesleyan deaconess? One who belongs to 
the Order so-called, governed by the Council, and sanc- 
tioned by the Wesleyan Methodist Church. But her 
work is not sectarian, and she may by arrangement serve 
other than Methodist churches. . . . The work of the dea- 
coness is anything that the cause of Christ and the poor de- 
mand. She is nurse, teacher, visitor, even preacher when 
necessary. She is a helper in sorrow and a rescuer from all 
sin. Her work varies in every locality. 

c. Scotland: Fliedner visited Scotland in 1846 
and met Chalmers. In 1886 the Church of Scot- 
land took the matter of deaconesses’ work seriously 
in hand, and in 1887 the Assembly commended the 
establishment of deaoonesses’ training-schools and 
more especially the Edinburgh House, a home for 
deaconesses established the same year. Dr. Archi- 
bald H. Charteris was the most influential person 
in bringing about this consummation. St. Ninian’s 
Hospital is connected with the home. The first 
deaconess was installed in office Dec. 9, 1888. The 
work is incorporated in the constitution of the 
Established Chiirch, which not only commended 
the training of deaconesses, but established rules 
for their admission, garb, etc- 

d. America: Practically aU denominations in 
the United States have adopted in one form or 
another the special training of women for Christian 
work. Some have made the work of the deaconess 
a part of their constitution, or have officially recog- 
nized the deaconess as a local church official or 
functionary appointed by the local church. The 
fathers of the deaconess movement in the United 
States were the Bev. W. A. Passavant and the Rev, 
W. A. Muhlenberg (qq.v.), the former a Lutheran, 
the latter an Episcopalian of Lutheran birth. The 
Lutheran Church first recognized the Elaiserswerth 
movement. At the age of twenty-four Dr. Passa- 
vant was sent as a delegate to the meeting in Lon- 
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don in 1846 which resulted in the foundation of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and he afterward visited Kai- 
serswerth. In his annual report of Jan. 1, 1847, 
Fliedner said, We have been urgently 

1, The requested to send deaconesses from 
liUtherans. here to North America.'' In 1849 he 
accompanied four deaconesses to Pitts- 
burg, where they were stationed in a hospital 
already opened by Dr. Passavant and dedicated 
July 17, 1849, Fhedner being present. On May 
28, 1850, the first American deaconess, Katherine 
Louisa Marthens, trained under Dr. Passavant, 
was consecrated (cf. Spath, p. 25). Dr. Passavant 
was not successful in building up a permanent 
deaconesses' home in Pittsburg, and the enterprise 
was given up because women did not come forward 
for the work and for other reasons. The Passavant 
hospital in Pittsburg still employs deaconesses, as 
do the affiliated institutions for epileptics in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and for orphans at Zelienople, Pa. 
The hospital at Jacksonville, 111., formerly em- 
ployed them. The Mary J. Drexel Home in Phila- 
delphia, opened in 1888, is a Lutheran institution 
and occupies the finest building consecrated to 
deaconesses' work in America. It was founded by 
Dr. Lankenau as a memorial to his wife, and asso- 
ciated with the German Lutheran hospital of 
Philadelphia, of which Dr. Lankenau was treas- 
urer. This deaconesses' home was started in 1884. 
In 1894 it was brought into organic relation with 
the Lutheran Church and joined the group of the 
Kaiserswerth institutions. The deaconesses labor 
in kindergartens and hospitals and in parish work. 
The Milwaukee Deaconesses' Home was established 
in 1891, Dr. Passavant having founded a hospital 
in that city in 1863, of which his son, the Rev, R. W. 
Passavant, was made director in 1900, but lived less 
a year to administer the office. There are 
other Lutheran deaconesses' homes connected with 
the various branches of American Lutheranism: — 
in Baltimore (founded 1895), Omaha (Swedish, 
1887), Brooklyn (founded by Mtre. Boers, wife of 
the Norwegian consul, 1883), Minneapolis (Nor- 
wegian, 1888), Chicago (1900), Buffalo, St. 
Paul. In most cases, if not in all, these institutions 
were organized with the aid of one or more deacon- 
esses from Germany or Scandinavia. In 1905 the 
Mary J. Drexel, Milwaukee, and Omaha houses had 
respectively 47, 19, and 22 deaconesses, and 26, 13, 
and 15 probationers. The sixth annual conference 
of the “ Evangelical Lutheran Deaconesses' Mother- 
houses in. the United States " was held in Milwaukee 
in 1905. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church followed the 
Lutherans in the deaconesses' work in America. In 
1843 Rev.W. A. Muhlenberg, then rector of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York city, organized a 
sisterhood, which, however, was njot formally consti- 
tuted till 1852, when a house was erected ^joining 
the church. A dispensary was started and developed 
into St. Luke's Hospital. The second organiz^ 
tion was the Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd in 
Baltimore, formed into a community in 1863, but 
its history dates back to 1865, when, with the ap- 
proval of the bishop of the diocese, the Rev. Horace 
StringfeUow of St. Andrew's Church inaugurated 


the movement, A sister superior stands at the 
head of the community. The Sisterhood of St. 
Mary in New York was founded in 1865, five sisters 
being consecrated to their work Feb. 

2. The 2, by the bishop of the diocese in St. 
Protestant Michael's Church. The sisters take 
Episcopal vows and none but members of the 

Clmr ch. Protestant Episcopal Church are admit- 
ted to these bodies. The Sisterhood 
of St. Mary is probably the most influential in 
the Episcopal Church. It carries on an extensive 
work in New York and beyond. The Sisterhood 
of St. John was established in Washington in 1867. 
The Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist (New York, 
1881) is a branch of the similar body in England. 
The Sisterhood of All Saints was transferred from 
London to Baltimore in 1891, and the Sisterhood 
of St. Margaret from East Grinstead, Eng., in 1873 
to Boston. The Sisterhood of the Holy Childhood 
of Jesus was established by the Rev. C. C. Grafton 
in Providence, R. L, in 1882. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church has not officially approved the 
sisterhoods, but it has given approval to the dea- 
conesses' organizations and the office of deaconess. 
In 1864 a diocesan deaconesses' institution was 
formed in Mobile, Ala. On Feb. 11, 1872, Bishop 
Littlejohn of Long Island consecrated six to the 
office of deaconess in St. Mary's Church, Brooklyn. 
The General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
had before it for a number of years the subject of 
woman's work and the question of reviving the 
primitive order of deaconess. In 1889 action was 
taken by the Triennial Convention and a “ Training 
School for Deaconesses" was opened by Bishop 
Potter in New York in 1890 and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Rev. W. R. Himtington and 
Grace Church. It provides a course of training 
covering two years. Matriculants must be of the 
age of eighteen. After the course they are at 
liberty to labor under the direction of a bishop or to 
join an association of deaconesses or a sisterhood. 
Similar institutions have been begun in Phila- 
delphia and in Toronto, Canada. The deaconess 
idea has also foxmd incorporation in the English 
colonies under the charge of the Anglican episco- 
pate (cf- Golder, pp. 464 sqq.). 

The Methodists of the United States have done 
more than any other American denomination to 
utilize the movement started by Pastor Fliedner 
and to modify it according to their needs. By 
action of the General Conference in 1888, due espe- 
cially to Rev- J. M. Thobum, afterward bishop of 
India, the deaconess is recc^nized as an official of 
the Citurch (cf. Wheeler, pp. 269 ^q.). She takes 
no vows; “ her duties are to minister to the poor, 
visit the sick, pray with the dying, care for the 
orphan, seek the wandering, comfort the sorrowing, 
save the sinning, and, relinquishing wholly other 
pursuits, to devote herself in a general way to such 
forms of Christian labor as may be suited to her 
abilities." Each annual conference through a 
board, composed partly of women, exercises over- 
sight over the work and issues diaconal certificates 
to women properly accredited. In 1900 the Gen- 
eral Conference perfected the law of the Church on 
this subjecyt. The bishops are now a general dear 
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conesses' board, having general supervision over all 
deaconesses' work throughout the Church. One 
of its duties is to authorize new dea- 
3. The conesses' homes. The committee of 
Methodists, the annual conferences is continued 
as established by the conference 
of 1888. Deaconesses are licensed and conse- 
crated to their office after two years of continuous 
probationary’' service and an examination. They 
must be twenty-three years of age and unmarried. 
The work of the deaconess is thus an integral part 
of the discipline of the Methodist Church. There 
is also in the Methodist Church “ The Deaconesses' 
Bureau of the Woman's Home Missionary Soci- 
ety ” and “ The Methodist Deaconesses' Society," 
with headquarters in Chicago* The Chicago 
Training School for City Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions " was established as early as 18S5 by Mrs. 
Lucy Rider Meyer. In 1890 the first deaconesses' 
home, under that distinctive name, was opened in 
Detroit by Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson, who was 
instrumental in opening similar homes in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Los Ange- 
les, and other cities. The “ Elizabeth Gamble 
Deaconesses' Home and Christ's Hospital" was 
founded in 1S8S in Cincinnati. The Lucy Webb 
Hayes Deaconesses' Home and National Training 
School" was founded in Washington in 1889 and 
has associated with it the Sibley Hospital (1894). 
The same year a training-school was founded in 
New York. One of the largest houses in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church and in the United States is 
the “Rebecca Deaconesses' Home and Asbury 
Hospital" in Minneapolis, founded in 1891. At 
the present time there are over one hundred deacon- 
esses' homes and training-schools in the United 
States under the care of the Methodist Church. 
It has also deaconesses' homes in Madras, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, and other cities of India. In 1902 the 
value of their properties was $2,402,000. 

The German Reformed Church has a home in 
Cleveland, founded 1892. The Evangelical Asso- 
ciation has one in St, Louis (1890)'.' The German 
Methodists have homes in Cincinnati (Bethesda, 
1891), St. Paul (the “ Elizabeth Haas Deaconess 
Home," 1891), Chicago (the “German Deacon- 
esses’ Institute," 1892), Louis\dlle (1895), Kansas 
City (1897), and elsewhere. The United Brethren 
incorporated the deaconess office and idea into their 
discipline in 1891. The Congregationalists of Illi- 
nois secured a charter for “ the American Congre- 
gational Deaconesses' Association " in 
4, Otber 1901 and established a training-school 
Denomina- in Chicago. The first organization in 
tions. the Baptist Church was the “ Baptist 
Deaconesses' Society of the City of 
New York," organized 1896. The first deaconess 
was ordained after a fuU course of study in 1897. 
The deaconesses wear a special garb and are called 
sisters. The Christian Church under the lead of 
Rev. A. M. Harvuot established a “ Training School 
for Pastoral Helpers " in Cincinnati in 1899, now 
removed to Des Moines and connected with Drake 
University. The Presbyterian Church, North, in 
1899 refused to recognize the special office of the 
congregational dcEMJoness, but several churches have 


elected and set apart deaconesses by a special form 
of consecration. In accordance with action of the 
General Assembly in 1892, which commended the 
establishment of institutions and training homes 
for the instruction of godly women duly recom- 
mended by sessions and presbyteries for practical 
Christian work, a training-school for deaconesses 
was opened in connection with the First Presby- 
terian Church of Baltimore in 1903. The Presby- 
terian Church, South, in 1879 provided for the recog- 
nition of godly women in church work by the sessions, 
and in 1906 the synod of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church sanctioned congregational deaconesses. 
Lastly, a class of interdenominational deaconesses' 
homes may be mentioned, such as the “ German 
Deaconesses' Home " in Cincinnati founded in 1888; 
the “ Protestant Deaconesses' Home " in Indian- 
apolis (1894); and the “ German Deaconesses' 
Home " in Buffalo (1895). For a further presenta- 
tion of the work of women in the Church see the 
article Woman's Work. D. S. Schaff. 

Bibliography: On I. and II.: Bingham, Origines, books 
i., ii., iv.; L. Thomassin, Vetu>8 et nova ecclesicB diadplina, 
I. iii., chaps. 47-50, Paris, 1728; A. J. C. Pankowski, 
De diaconissis commentaiio, Regensburg, 1866; T. Zahn, 
Ignatius von Aniiochi&n^ pp. 580-587, Gotha, 1873; G. 
Uhlhom, Die chriatliche Liebesffidtigkeit, 3 vols,, Stuttgart, 
1881-90, vol. i. In der alien Kirche, 1881, Eng. transl., 
Christian Charity in the Early Church, New York, 1883, 
Yol. ii, Im Mittelater, 1884, vol. iii. Seit der Reformatiori, 
1890; J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ii, 322-324, 913 
sqq., London, 1885; J. J. I. Bollinger, Beitr&ge zur Sek~ 
tengeschichte des Mittelalters, Munich, 1890; the Commen- 
taries on Romans, especially Lange’s, New York, 1869, 
and by Sanday and Headlam, in International Critical Com-- 
mentary. New York, 1895; works on the Apostolic Age, 
such as Schaff, Christian Church, i. 499, cf. iii, 259-262; 
DC A, i. 532-535. 
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Church, ib. 1S65; H. C. Potter, Sisterhoods and Dea-^ 
conesaes. New York, 1873; A. Spath, Phoebe the Deaconess, 
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and Modem, New York, 1889; Jane M. Bancroft, Dea- 
conesses in Europe, ib. 1889; L. R. Meyer, Deaconesses, 
ib. 1889; H. J. Cooke, Mildmay, ^ First Deaconess In- 
stitution, London, 1892; J. M. Thoburn, The Deaconess 
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Ministry of Deaconesses, ib. 1898; C. Golder, Bist of 
the Deaconess Movement in the Christian Church, New 
York, 1903; G. H. Gerberding, Life and Letters of W, A. 
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DEAD SEA. See Palestine. 

DEAN: A word which comes from the Latin 
dAcanuSj originally a military term, designating the 
leader of a decania or body of ten soldiers. It early 
acquired the general meaning of overseer of a small 
number of inferionajjttid was used in households 
for the overseers of slaves, subsequently in Con- 
stantinople for police officials. In ecclesiastical 
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usage there are: (1) Monastic deans, whose authority 
extended over ten novices (Augustine, De moribits 
ecclesicBf i. 31). (2) Deans (also called archpres- 

byters) appointed by a bishop to visit and oversee 
a part of his diocese, having supervision of the 
official and private conduct of the priests, pre- 
siding (from the ninth century on) at their dis- 
trict conventions, etc. A dean of this sort was 
dependent upon the archdeacon (Friedberg, Kir- 
chenrecht, 188-189; see Archdeacon and Arch- 
priest). (3) Deans of cathedrals are recognized 
cathedral officers as early as the eighth century. 
In the Church of England the dean is the next 
ecclesiastic to the bishop. Deaneries of the old 
foundation ” (those older than the Reformation) 
are elective; those of the “ new foundation '' 
(created by Henry VIII.) are appointed by the 
crown. The jurisdiction of the dean is supreme in 
his cathedral in aU matters except those which 
affect doctrine. The deans of Westminster and 
Windsor are independent of all superior ecclesias- 
tical authority. (4) The rural deans of England 
are clergymen appointed by the bishop “ to execute 
the bishop’s processes and inspect the lives and 
manners of the clergy and people within their 
jurisdiction ” (PhiUimore, Ecclesiastical Law). 
“ The dean and chapter ” is the name given in 
England to the body electing a bishop. (5) In 
the Lutheran Churches the title dean is for the 
most part synonymous with superintendent (q.v.), 
but sometimes signifies a subordinate official. In 
the Reformed Churches a dean is an overseer of 
clergy or the head of a classis in France. The oldest 
cardinal is usually the dean of the Sacred College, 
presides in the consistory in the pope’s absence, 
confers upon a newly elected pope the orders he 
may not have received, and presides at the pope’s 
coronation. D. S. Schafp. 

Bibliography: J, C. Hofmaim, Be decanis et decanUsia^ 
Wittenberg, 1739; P. Baldauf, Das . . , Decanatamt, 6 
vols., Graz, 1836; P. HergenrSther, Romisches Kir disTV- 
reeht, Freiburg, 1905; KLy iii. 1430-32; DC Ay i. 637- 
639; Bingham, OrigineSy books i., iv., v., vi., viii. 

DEATH. 

Various Representations (§ 1). 

Three Kinds of Death Mentioned in Scripture (§ 2). 

The Origin of Beath (§ 3). 

The Abolition of Death (§ 4). 

The Condition of Death (§ 6). 

Among the Greeks, Thanatos^ or death, was 
represented as a god, and the twin-brother of 
sleep (Hesiod and Homer). They en- 
I. Various deavored to exclude all that is revolting 
Represen- from the idea. The representation of 
tations. it, however, at a later period, under 
the figure of a priest in sable garments, 
cutting the hair from the heads of the dying to 
offer it to the gods of the underworld, betrays the 
natural dread of death common to the race. The 
Romans brought forward prominently the awful 
features, describing death as a pitiless divinity, 
pale, and haggard of aspect, furnished with black 
wings, etc. The mythologies of northern nations 
presented him imder the figures of a fowler spread- 
ing his net, or a reaper with sickle in hand, or a 
skeleton. In the Scriptures also death is person- 


ified, and described as intelligent (Job xxviii. 22), 
as sitting on a pale horse (Rev. vi. 8), or cast with 
hell into the lake of fire (Rev, xx. 14). Scripture 
expresses a universal sentiment of mankind when 
it calls death the king of terrors (Job xviii. 14), 
and an occasion of suffering and fear (Ps. Iv. 4; 
Heb. ii. 15). But it also spealcs of it as a release 
from pain (Job iu. 17), the passage to a better life 
(II Cor. V. 4), as “ being gathered to one’s people ” 
(Gen. XXV. 8), a taking-down of the pilgrim’s tem- 
porary tent (II Cor. v. 1), a sleeping with the 
fathers (I Kings ii. 10), or with Christ (I Cor. xv. 
18; I Thess. iv. 13-15), a departure (Phil. i. 23; 
II Tim. iv. 6), a dissolution of the earthly house 
(II Cor. V. 1), and a rest (Rev. xiv. 13). 

There are three kinds of death mentioned in the 
Scriptures — ^physical death, spiritual death, and 
the second or eternal death. Physical death is the 
dissolution of the body into its component parts. 

The spirit takes its flight (Eccles. xii. 
2 . Three 7), and the body passes back into the 
Kinds of dust from which it was taken (Gen. 
Death Men- iii. 19; Eccles. iii. 20). The time of 
tioned in this dissolution is known to God only 
Scripture. (Ps. xxxi. 15; Matt. xxv. 13). It 
must be regarded as a benignity for 
the righteous man (Num. xxiii. 10; Rom. vii. 24), 
but as a dread calamity to the impenitent, whom 
it ushers to his own place (Acts i. 25), and for all as 
“ the night in which no man can work ” (John 
ix. 4). \ Spiritual death is a state of sin and darkness, 
in which man is alienated from God, the fountain 
of life and light (I John i. 5), and consequently 
destitute of true spiritual life. The whole world, at 
the coming of Christ, was sitting in the shadow of 
this death (Luke i. 79). All men, without excep- 
tion, are dead in trespasses and sins (Eph. ii. 1, 
5; Col. ii. 13; cf. Luke xv. 32). Our Lord became 
subject unto the death of the body, but was always 
in communion with the Father, and free from sin. 
The entrance upon a life of faith is called arising 
from the dead (Eph. v. 14), or becoming alive unto 
God (Rom. vi. 11). Spiritual death is not a stag- 
nant condition, but a progressive state, the heart 
becoming more hardened, the eyes more blind 
(John xii. 49; Rom. i. 21), the conscience seared 
as with a hot iron (I Tim. iv. 2), and the pleasure 
in lust and hatred of God increased (Rom. L 26-31). 
The second or eternal death (Rev, ii. 11; xx, 6, 14; 
xxi. 8) signifies the final loss of the power and op- 
portunity to repent and turn to God. The per- 
sonality is not destroyed; but God’s image is 
wholly defaced, and heavenly blessedness forfeited. 
This terrible doom of the second death is described 
under the figure of an exclusion from what is good 
(Rev. xxii. 15; cf. Matt. xxv. 30), and of a lake 
burning with fire and brimstone, into which the 
finally impenitent are cast (Rev. xx, 14, xxi. 8). 
Those who overcome (Rev. ii. 11), and are partakers 
of the first resurrection ” (regeneration, cf* Eph. 
v. 14, etc.), shall in no wise be hurt of it (Rev. xx. 6). 
The same idea is expressed by the words “per- 
ishing” (John iii. 15), “ eternal punishment” (Matt. 
XXV. 46), destruction” (Phil, iii 19), “ everlasting 
destruction ” (II Thess. i 9), and “ corruption ” 
(Gal vl 8). 
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Sin and death are indissolubly associated in the 
Old and New Testaments. Death is not merely 
the natural fruit of sin (Jas. i. 15), but 

3. The its just punishment or wages (Gen. ii. 

Origin of 17; Rom. vi. 23), and expression of 

Death, the divine wrath (Ps. xc. 7-10; Rom. 

ii. 5-8). We are subject to it because 
we are subject to the law of sin, and in virtue of our 
union with Adam (Rom. v. 17; I Cor. xv. 22). It 
has been denied by Pelagius and the Socinians that 
physical death was included in this penalty. The 
body is regarded as having been mortal before the 
fall. This view is in contradiction to what seems 
to be the plain meaning of the words, “ In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die (i.e., 
begin to die, or become mortal — Gen. ii. 17), when 
read in the light of the curse in Gen. iii. 19, Unto 
dust thou shalt return.’' Although our first parents 
did not actually return to dust the very day they 
sinned, nevertheless, the principle of death then 
began to work in them (Augustine, De 'peccatorum 
vieritiSj i. 21), 

Christ has abolished death (II Tim. i. 10). This 
has been accomplished by the defeat of him who 
had the power of death (Heb. ii. 14), 

4. The and the spoliation of the kingdom of 

Abolition darkness (Eph. iv. 8; Col. ii. 15). 

of Death. Christ could not be holden of death 

(Acts ii, 24), and triumphantly rose 
from the grave. The dead were raised by his word 
of power (Mark v. 41; Luke vii. 15; John xi. 44). 
He quickens with new spiritual life whom he will 
(John V. 21; Eph. ii. 5), so that moral death has no 
more dominion over us (Rom. vi. 9). He that 
believeth is passed from death unto life " (John 
V. 24). The death of the body becomes, for those 
thus spiritually revived, a sleep (I Thess. iv. 14) 
and a rest from labor (Rev. xiv. 13), from which 
they shall be raised to an estate of eternal blessed- 
ness (II Cor. XV. 21, 22; I Thess. iv. 13-16). The 
sea then (Rev. xx. 13), as well as all earthly graves, 
shall give up their dead. And so effective is this 
quickening power of Christ that they who are 
raised by him can nevermore die (Luke xx. 36); 
and so perfect is the life in heaven that there is 
no death there (Rev. xxi. 4). 

The states following the moment when the bodily 
organs cease to perform their functions are treated 
in other articles (see Gehenna; Hades; 

5. The Heaven; Purgatory; Resurrection ; 

Condition op the Dead; etc.). The body of 

of Death. Jesus saw no corruption. It is a pi- 
ous belief held in the Roman Catholic 

Church that this was true also of the body of Mary. 
The belief was stated at an early period, and in its 
most popular form comes through Juvenal, bishop 
of Jerusalem, who told it to the emperor Marcian 
at Chalcedon, 451. Whether the soul sleeps at 
the death of the body until the general resurrec- 
tion was answered negatively by Calvin in his 
tract P&ychopannyckia (written at Orleans 1534 
against some of the Anabaptists who held to that 
opinion). John XXII. denied the doctrine of tihe 
immediate beatific vision of the blessed dead. His 
successor declared this view heresy. The West- 
minster Shorter Catechism (question xxKvii.) states 


the doctrine that the bodies of the dead rest in 
their graves till the resurrection, but that their 
souls do immediately pass into glory. This was 
the view of the Reformers. D. S. Schapp. 

Bibliogbapht: For the Biblical side: F. Delitzsoh, Sys” 
tem der biblischen Psychologies Leipsic, 1861, Eng. transl., 

I Edinburgh, 1865; J. T. Beck, Umriss der bihlischen See- 
lenlehre, Stuttgart, 1871; H. Schultz, AlUestamentliche 
Theologies 2 vols., Gottingen, 1896, Eng. transL, Lon- 
don, 1892; W. Beyschlag, Nevitestamentlicke Theologies 
2 vols., Halle, 1895, Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1896. On 
the general aspect consult: F. Splittgerber, Tods ForU 
leben und AuferstehunQs Halle, 1869; J. J. G. Wilkinson, 
Origins and Issues of ‘Life and Dea^s ib. 1885; A. Scho- 
penhauer, Ueber den Tod und sein Verhaltniss zur Un- 
zersiorbarkeits Leipsic, 1886; J. G. Bellett, The Dead in 
Christs London, 1887; A. Sabatier, Essai sur la vie et la 
mart, Paris, 1892; H. M. Alden, A Study of Death, Lon- 
don, 1895; L. Bordeau, Le Prohleme de la mort, Paris, 
1900; C. du Prel, Der Tod, das Jenseits, Jena, 1901. For 
the literary treatment consult: P. Bomstein, Der Tod in 
der modernen Litteratur, Leipsic, 1900. 

DEATH, DANCE OF: A famous subject of art, 
especially in the fifteenth century. Death, in the 
figure of a skeleton, is depicted in the company of 
representatives of every class of society. The fell 
enemy is represented in the most various attitudes; 
now harshly tugging at the victim, and now gently 
leading him; now walking arm in arm, and now 
beating him. An houivglass is usually found some- 
where in the pictures. The Dance of Death was 
painted on the walls and windows of churches, on 
house-fronts, in illuminated books, and on bridges. 
Among the oldest representations are those of Min- 
den (1383), Dijon (1436), and Basel (1441); the 
principal ones are those of Basel, Bern, and Erfurt, 
The subject was also frequently represented in 
England, as at Croydon, Salisbury Cathedral, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and elsewhere. Moral and 
descriptive verses were frequently printed below 
the pictures, and usually closed with such a sen- 
tence as, Death awaits all." Hans Holbein is the 
only painter of fame associated with these curious 
works of art, who, however, never went farther 
than to make sketches. These were engraved on 
wood by Ltxtzelburger, and appeared at Lyons 
(1538). As might be expected, they were charac- 
terized by humor and poetic imagination. The 
Dance of Death was also represented on the stage; 
at least two cases are weU attested, one before 
Philip the Good of Burgundy at Bruges in 1449 
(called a certain jeu^ histoire et moraliti sur le fait 
de la danse macaire\ and one at Besan^on in 1453. 

D. S. SCHAFP. 

Bibuographt: A very full list of books is given under 
** Dance of Deatb ” in the British Museum CaUdogue, 
Consult: G. Peignot, Becherches sur lea Danses des Morts, 
Paris, 1826; F. Douce, The Dance of Deathi London, 
1833; G. Kastner, Les Danses des Morts, Paris, 1852; 
Dance of Death by Hans Holbein, with introductory Note 
by A. Dobson, Liondon, 1872; W. Sulmxnann, Die Toten^ 
t&nze des MiUelalters, Nordlingen, 1892; [J. J. Berthier], 
La plus Andenm Danse Macabre au Klingenduxl h BdU, 
Paris, 1896; A. Gdtte, Holbeins Toientanz und seine Vor-^ 
bilder, Strasburg. 1897; E. K. Chambers, The Mediamtl 
Stage, 2 vols., Oxford, 1903; W. Combe, The English 
Dance of Death: from the Designs of T. Rowlandson by 
the author of Doctor Syntax,** new ed,, 2 vols., New York, 
1903. 

DEBORAH, deb'o-rU or d^bo'ra (‘‘Bee"): The 
name of two women of the Bible. 
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Beatli 

Decalo^e 


1. The nurse of Rebekah who accompanied her 
from Mesopotamia to Canaan when she married 
Isaac* 

2. Prophetess and Judge: She belonged to one 
of the northern tribes and was the wife of a cer- 
tain Lappidoth. While the Canaanites occupied 
the open country, she acted as prophetess and judge 
on Mount Ephraim. When for twenty years the 
country had been oppressed by the enemy Deborah 
proclaimed a war of liberation. She ordered Barak 
of Kedesh in Naphtali with 10,000 men from the 
tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali, who, according to 
Judges V. were joined by others, to encamp on 
Mount Tabor and to attack the hostile general who 
was about to gather his forces in the vaUey of 
Kishon. Barak consented only when Deborah de- 
clared her readiness to go with him; she predicted, 
however, that on account of this timidity, he would 
yield the prize of victory to a woman. Of the sub- 
sequent battle there are two independent records, 
each distinguished by peculiar details, which 
supplement each other: the prosaic narrative in 
Judges iv. and Deborah^s song of victory, chap. v. 
From the two it appears that, by the attack of the 
Israelitic infantry, the army of the enemy was 
completely beaten at Taanach and Megiddo, A 
thunder-storm threw the Ganaanitic chariots into 
confusion, and the violent downpour caused the 
overflow of the river Kishon, which became the 
grave of the heavily equipped, disorderly mass 
(Ps. Ixxxiii. 9). This may have happened in the 
narrow pass of Haritieh. Sisera fled on foot over 
the northern mountain, and came to the tent of 
Jael, who belonged to a branch of the Kenites tent- 
ing near Kedesh in Naphtali (cf. Josh. xix. 37). 
The unhappy general arrived exhausted and found 
a hospitable reception in the tent of Jael, but also a 
disgraceful death at the hand of his hostess. Thus, 
in accordance with the utterance of the seer, Jael 
anticipated the pursuing Barak. The assertion of 
Wellhausen that the prose narrative in chap. iv. is 
only a version of the song is refuted by the fact that 
the narrative mentions many details wanting in 
the song, and makes no use of many things peculiar 
to the latter. The contradictions which some have 
thought they discovered between chaps, iv. and v. 
are doubtful. The position of Jabin, “ king of 
Canaan,” at Hazor in the narrative might give rise 
to objection, since no reference is made to him in the 
song, whereas Sisera, his general (according to 
iv. 2), seems in the song to have the household of a 
prince. On this account many suppose that Jabin 
did not originany belong to the narrative, but was 
incorporated from Josh. xL 1. But the song (v. 19) 
speaks of kings of Canaan who took part in the 
battle, and it is conceivable that the king of Hazor 
was their head, whereas smother of these kings, 
Sisera, commanded in the fleld. Other alleged con- 
tradictions between chaps, iv. and v. are of no 
importance. The song of triumph which Deborah 
sang after this decisive victory bears so much the 
stamp of originality that iJie critics almost unani- 
mously recognize in it an authentic testimony. 
Language and style are peculiar and ancient. The 
narrative betrays the cutting wit as well as the hoily 
seriousness which was peculiar to the new nation. 


Alongside of the stormy savageness of the time, there 
appears in Deborah a tender, genuinely female 
sense, which comes out in the singer and the ‘‘ moth- 
er in Israel.” For the critical treatment of the 
history of Israel this ancient song is of great im- 
portance. C. VON Obelli. 

BiBLioGRAPEnr: Of the highest importance is G. F. Moore, 
Commentary on Judges, New York, 1895. Consult: G. 
A. Cooke, Hist, and Song of Deborah, London, 1892; H. 
Winckler, Altorientalische Porsckungen, ii. 192, iii. 291, 
Leipsic, 1894; K. Budde, Acies du disneme congrks d^orien^ 
ialisies, ii (1896\ 20 sqq.; J. Marquart, Fundaments israelir- 
tischer und iddischer GescMchte, pp. 1-10, Gottingen, 1896; 
D. H. Miiller, Actes du dixihne congres d^orientalistes, iv 
(1898), 261 sqq.; DB, i. 578-579; EB, I 1047-48; JE, 
iv. 490. 

DECALOGUE. 

Names and Character (§1). 

Divisions and Original Form (§ 2). 

Variations in Expressions (§ 3). 

Mosaic Origin (§ 4). 

The decalogue is the fxmdamental moral law of 
Jews and Christians. The words which, according 
to Ex. XX. 1; Deut. iv. 12, 13, v. 4, 19-23, God 
spoke at Sinai to the assembled Israelites, given Ex. 
XX. 2-17 and, in slightly different form, Deut. v, 
6-78, are called the decalogue. These, according 
to the plain statement of Deut. iv. 13, v. 19, ix. 

10, 11, X. 4, and the implication of 
I. Names Ex. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 18, and other 
and Char- passages, God had written upon the 
acter. two tables of stone which became 
part of the contents of the ark of the 
covenant. The name generally given to this code 
is the ten commandments the Old Testament 
calls them the “ ten words ” (Ex. xxxiv. 28; Deut. 
iv. 13, X. 4; cf. Ex. xxiv. 3), because they pos- 
sessed a preeminent excellence, spoken as they were 
to the people by their God. They alone were written 
on the two tables, which received the name “ tables 
of the covenant,” while the box in which they were 
deposited was called the ark of the covenant,” 
since they were the witness of the covenant 
(see Covenant) made on Mount SinaL The deca- 
logue is an independent and complete code, express- 
ing, the relations existing between the Creator and 
created man. The mass of laws which make up 
the codes of Israel may be considered the unfolding 
of the ethical-religious idea expressed in the ten 
words. The prohibition to worship other gods and 
to make images have a place only in antiquity, 
and the commandment concerning Sabbath-observ- 
ance steps outside the purely ethical sphere and 
demands a cult which in Deuteronomy is applied 
to Israel. Again the ten commandments have 
reference to external acts only, the prohibitions 
outnumber the precepts, the threats and promises 
are limited to this life; nevertheless, the form is 
such as to be able to receive the whole content of 
the New Testament concepts of the divine will. 
As the Christian sees in the YaKweh of the Old 
Testament the God who in Jesus revealed himself 
as Father, so he finds stated in the decalogue the 
fact that God is the only good to be desir^, that 
the material must be kept apart from the spiritual, 
and that there is a Sabbath after life’s week of toil 
and travail. Whfle it is the people as a whole who 
are addressed by the code, the cominands come 
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also to the individual; so Christians, to whom this 
tribal law has become the law of humanity, refer 
it to every indhddual within the range of its voice. 

About the dhision of the decalogue churches 
diiBFer: the Jews count Exod. xx. 2 as the first 
commandment, 3-6 as the second, and 17 is con- 
sequently the tenth; the Greek and Reformed 
churches make 3 the first, 4-6 the second, and 17 
the tenth; the Roman and Lutheran churches see in 
3-6 one commandment and in 17 two command- 
ments. The oldest witness favors the second view, 
held by Josephus and Philo, and this is undoubtedly 
the correct one; there is no reason for seeing in 17 
two commandments, moreover, the text forbids 
dhdsion; verse 2, though a highly important state- 
ment, is not a commandment, and 

2. Divisions 4-5 may well on internal groimds be 
and Grig- taken as independent of verse 3, The 
inal Form. Samaritans have after Exod. xx. 17 

and Deut. v. IS another command- 
ment, borrowed from Deut. xxvii. 2-7 and xi. 30, 
and wrongly affirm that the Jews have only nine 
commandments. The decalogue is divided in Exo- 
dus generally into nine, and in Deuteronomy al- 
ways into ten sections. TVTiile the di\’ision into nine 
sections is certainly as old as the other, it has no 
necessary connection with that into ten “ words.” 
It is noteworthy that the prohibition to covet is 
nowhere divided into two verses. That there were 
two tables is witnessed by all the sources except 
E. It may be surmised that each contained five 
“ words,” and putting the fifth (Ex. xx. 12) on the 
first table gives excellent balance, the first table 
containing the commandments of piety, the second 
those of probity. Less attractive is the arrange- 
ment of Augustine and Calvin, who place the fifth 
commandment on the second table as enjoinijig 
performance of duties toward fellow men. The dif- 
ference in length in the commandments is remark- 
able; and since this seems due to the addition of 
explanations, threats, or promises, the conviction 
is forced that originally the decalogue contained 
ten short sentences about as follows, which alone 
the designation ten words ” truly fits: (1) Thou 
shalt have no other gods besides me, (2) Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any image, (3) Thou shalt not 
take the name of Yahweh thy God in vain, (4) Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy, (5) Honor 
thy father and thy mother, (6) Thou shalt not kill, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adulteiy, (8) Thou shalt 
not steal, (9) Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor, (10) Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's house. In this form the decalogue 
may easily have been written on two stone tables. 

Among the additions certain expressions occur 
frequently, or only, in Deuteronomy, but this does 
not involve that these additions have been imported 
into Exodus from Deuteronomy, For, to the 
additions which the two statements have in com- 
mon, Deuteronomy has others which 

3, Varia- mark it as the younger, and has be- 
tions in Ex- sides a different vocabulary in the 

pressions. fourth, ninth, and tenth command- 
ments. Changes are evidently not wil- 
ful ; they are due rather to the fact that at the time 
of the Deuteronomist the text was still fluctuating. 


In common with other peoples of antiquity, Israel 
eared very little for verbal correctness, and thus it 
need not cause surprise that they did not end these 
discrepancies by consulting the original tables, since 
they were difficult of access. Notable in this con- 
nection is the commandment concerning Sabbath- 
observance. E bases it on the creation week, D 
on the exodus from Egypt; it is difficult to believe 
that D would have dropped the former, had it stood 
in his copy. However, the conclusion that the refer- 
ence to creation was incorporated into the decalogue 
later is by no means certain; while the common view 
now is that it is a postexilio enlargement on the 
basis of Gen. ii. l-4a, the expressions in the decalogue 
do not agree "vs-ith those in Genesis (cf. W. Lotz, 
Qucpstiones de historia sabhatij Leipsic, 1883, 94-100). 

The Mosaic origin of the decalogue, at least in the 
shorter form, is admitted by Delitzsch, Dillmann, 
Lemme, Konig, Kittel, Driver, and others. But 
Noldeke as early as 1869 declared that view extreme- 
ly doubtful, and lately Wellhausen, Stade, Comill 
have rejected it, while Smend and H. Schulz have 
lost faith in it. The main argument has always 
been that the prohibition to making 

4. Mosaic images could not date back to Moses, 
Origin, since the worship of Yahweh under 
the form of images persisted in the 
northern kingdom, and in Judah was found at least 
until Solomon. But it is pure assumption that, 
while the image-worship existed, it was not dis- 
pleasing. As far as is blown, the true champions 
of the Yahweh-religion always stood for imageless 
worship, and where the ark stood, at Shiloh and 
at Jerusalem, there was no image (on the ephod, 

I Sam. xxi. 9; see Ephod). But that the mere 
existence of the prohibition would make image- 
worship impossible and would cause Jeroboam to 
refrain from introducing caK-worship no one would 
affirm who considers what even to-day is possible 
in the Christian Church. The other argument 
against the Mosaic origin is that the fourth com- 
mandment presupposes settlement in Canaan. 
While the Sabbath rest has less meaning when 
applied to nomads than when related to agricul- 
tural conditions, it must not be forgotten that 
Israel at Moses's time was not wholly nomadic. 
Again, it is urged that the mode of thought is that 
of the prophets, and is not met in preprophetic 
time. But it is not certain that the prophets in- 
vented the ethical standard; and, inasmuch as their 
teachings in complicated and developed form far 
surpass what in the decalogue is given in the n\ost 
simple and fundamental precepts, the latter can 
not be the mere precipitate of the former. It 
is the narrative of E in which the decalogue in 
Exodus is found. That the writings of P contained 
it is denied by no one, though the doubtful opinion 
is advanced by Wellhausen, Jiilicher, Budde, and 
others, that J had a different Sinaitic decalogue, 
namely Ex. xxxiv. 14--26. But while it is pos- 
sible on good grounds to have the conviction that 
the decalo^e as an inheritance of the Mosaic time 
has stood in all Pentateuch sources, others, such as 
Meissner, Steuemagel, and Staerk, on religious- 
historical and philological grounds have denied 
that even E contained it. (W. Lotz.) 
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Bibliogbaphy: The subject is treated in most of the crit- 
ical works on the history of Israel and the introduction 
to the 0. T. Consult: A. Kuenen, Origin and Composi- 
tion of the Hexateuch, London, 1886; R, Kittel, Geschichte 
der Hebraert 2 vols., Gotha, 1888-92, Eng. transl., Lon- 
do'n, 1895-96; B. Bdntsch, Das Burudeshuch, Halle, 1892; 
H. Schultz, Alttestamenthche Theologie, 2 vols., Got- 
tingen, 1896, Eng. transl., London, 1892; E, Kdnig, Bin- 
Mtung in das A. T., Bonn, 1893; A. Dillmann, Alttesta- 
mentliche Theologie, Leipsic, 1895; W. H. Green, Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch, New York, 1895; 0. A. Briggs, 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, pp. 242 sqq., New 
York, 1897; C. H. Comill, Einleitung in das A. T., Tii- 
bingen, 1905, Eng. transl., Lond., 1907; H. L. Strack, Ein- 
leitung in das A. T., Munich, 1898; C. Caverno, The Ten 
Words, Boston, 1899; R. Smend, Alttesiameniliche Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, Freiburg, 1899; J. Wellhausen, Compo- 
sition des Hexateuchs, Berlin, 1899; J. E. Carpenter and 
G. Harford-Battersby, The Hexateuch, 2 vols., London, 
1900; S. A. Cook, in The Guardian, Dee. 17, 1902 (on a 
new papyms with early text); DB, i. 580-582; EB, i. 
1049-51; JE, iv- 492-498. Earlier homiletical litera- 
ture is given in J. F. Hurst, Literature of Theology, pp. 
149, 164, 392, 528, New York, 1896. Consult also L, 
Lemme, Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Deka- 
logs, Breslau, 1880. 

DECIUS, di'shi-us, CAIUS MESSIUS QUINTUS 
TRAJANUS: Romaa emperor 249-251; b. near 
Sirminm about 200, of a Roman or Romanized 
family; d. in the marshes of Dobnidja, Rumania, 
in the summer or autumn of 251. He began his 
career in the army, became governor of Dacia and 
Moesia under Pliilippus Arabs, and was placed in 
command of the forces sent to crush the Gothic 
invasion. Discouraged by its defeats, the Danubian 
army proclaimed him Augustus in 249, and his 
victory at Verona, in which the emperor Phiiippus 
fell, won him the throne in the same year. Decius 
was essentially a soldier, also eager to revive and 
strengthen the moral and rehgious forces which 
still existed, but he lacked political insight, and 
was unable to secure permanent results during his 
brief reign. A new inroad of the Goths soon re- 
called him from Italy and Rome to the Danubian 
countries, where he fell after a series of disastrous 
battles. 

In the course of his turbulent reign Decius began a 
persecution of the Christians, which endangered the 
Church more than any which had preceded it. The 
religious policy of Phiiippus, who had favored the 
Christians, may have made the new emperor *begard 
them as his opponents, but a stronger motive was 
his personal anti-Christian bias, based on his adher- 
ence to the ancient faith, and directed primarily 
against the clergy. It is also probable that the 
censor Valerian, who later became emperor, and 
was in high favor with Decius, was active in this 
persecution, and 'as chief civil magistrate was 
required to carry it through. It is with justice, 
therefore, that Christian tradition combines the 
name of the emperor with that of his chief officer. 
It is even possible that Valerian was the real leader. 
The repression, which seems to have b^un about 
the end of 249, and which lasted, at least in part, un- 
til Decius fell, was premeditated from the very first, 
while the uniformity of its execution is shown by 
the reports from North Africa, Rome, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor- All, without exception, were com- 
manded to offer sacrifice. In case of refusal, how- 
ever, further proceedings were left to the discretion 
jof the judge, and the penalties which were inflicted 
m.— 25 


ranged from light punishment to death, sometimes 
in such cruel forms as starvation, burning, and 
stoning. The only uniformity observed ■was the 
desire to kill the chief clergy, and many bishops, 
as at Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem, suffered mar- 
tyrdom, while others saved themselves by flight. 
The attitude of the laity was, on the whole, a feeble 
one. Origen was tortured, and the general picture 
of devastation is described by the Roman presbyters 
with the w’ords (Cyprian, Epist, xxx. 5): “ Look 
upon almost the whole world devastated, and ob- 
serve that the remains and the ruins of the fallen 
are lying about on every side.” These conditions 
gave rise to the difficult problem of the attitude of 
the Church toward the lapsed, among whom the 
so-called libellatici now appeared for the first time 
in the history of the persecution of the Christians 
(see Lapsed); yet beside those who wavered the 
Church could also point to many courageous, stead- 
fast souls. 

In view of its destructive effect the Decian perse- 
cution has always been regarded as one of extraor- 
dinary severity. Nevertheless, this persecution 
was not general in scope, although it was intended 
to be so. In many places the imperial edicts were 
disregarded, and in others executed only formally. 
The turbulent political conditions of the period 
forbade strenuous and uniform action, and the 
Decian persecution was, consequently, merely 
transitory. Victor Schultze. 

Bibliographt: The sources are, from the Roman side* 
Prosopographia imperii romani sac. i.-zii., part ii., eel. 
H. Dessau, p. 368, Berlin, 1897; from the Christian side, 
Cyprian, De lapsis, Eng. transl., in ANF, v. 437-447; 
and Eusebius, Hist ecd., vi. 49-42, Eng. transl., in NPNF* 
2d series, i, 281-286. Consult: L. S. le N. de Tillemont, 
Mimoires , . . eedesiastigues, iii. 2, pp. 123 sqq., Brus- 
sels; 1695; E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the Roman 
Government London, 1894; H. Schiller, Geschichte der 
rdmischen Kaiserzeit i. 2, pp. 804 sqq., Gotha, 1883; 
J. A. F. Gregg, The Decian Persecution, E^nburgh, 1897; 
L. Pullan, Church of the Fathers, pp. 166 sqq., New York, 
1905; Neander, Christian Church, i. 130-136; Schaff, 
Christian Church, ii. 60-63; Gibbon, Dedine and Fall, ii. 
113-114. 

DECIUS, NIKOLAUS : According to P. J. Reht- 
meyer — Kirchengeschichte der Stadt Braunschweig 
(5 vols., Brunswick, 1707-15), iii. 19 — ^translator or 
adapted of the Gloria in excelsis, the Sanctusj and 
the Agnus into Low German verse; d. Mar. 21, 
1541 (?). About 1519 he was provost in Steter- 
burg, near Wolfenbuttel ; after his conversion to 
Lutheranism, 1522, teacher in Brunswick; and fi- 
nally preacher in Stettin. Attempts to identify 
him -with a Nicolaus a Curia who was preacher in 
Stettin about 1523 and with others are not con- 
vincing. (Ferdinand Gohrs.) 

DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE: An act of 
Charles II. of England, whereby he suspended all 
penal laws against both Roman Catholics and dis- 
senters, Mar. 16, 1672. A royal proclamation of 
the same king, issued ten years earlier, promising 
modification of the severity of the Act of Uniform- 
ity (q.v.), is sometimes called the First Declaration 
of Indulgence. The king’s motive in both cases 
was believed to be a desire to favor Roman Catho- 
lics and revive the royal prerogative of dispensing 
with the execution of laws, and opposition arose 
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even among Protestant dissenters. Strong antago- 
nism developed in parliament, the legality of the 
king's action was questioned, and the declaration 
was recalled Mar. 8, 1673. Another declaration of 
indulgence was issued by James II., Apr. 4, 1687, 
granting full religious liberty to all his subjects. 
The same opposition developed, and the king failed 
to obtain parliamentary sanction even from a 
packed parliament. The king reissued the dec- 
laration Apr. 22, 1688, and ordered all clergy to 
read the declaration in their pulpits. But the order 
was generally disobeyed and called forth a protest 
written by Archbishop Sancroft (q.v.) and signed by 
himself and six other bishops, for which they were 
committed to the Tower (June 8) ; they were acquitted 
by jury when brought to trial at the end of the month. 
On the same day the in\dtation was despatched to 
William of Orange to become king of England. 
Bibliography: The Declaration of James II. is reproduced 
in Gee and Hardy, DocumentSt pp. 641-644. Consult: 
T. B. Howell, Complete Collection of State Trials^ vol. 
3 di., London, 1809-28; G. D^Oyly, Life of William San- 
croft, ib. 1840; W. H. Hutton, The English Church, 1625- 
1714, pp. 184-227, ib. 1903; Robinson, European History, 
ii. 256-259. 

DECREE, DECRETAL: In the canonical sense 
the latter is an authoritative rescript of a pope in 


reply to some question. The original name was 
decretale constitutum or decretalis ejpistola ; after- 
ward decretalis, A decree is a papal ordinance 
enacted with the advice of the cardinals, but not 
as response to an inquiry. 

DECRETUM GRATIANI. See Canon Law. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH (Dejensor fidei): 
A title borne by English sovereigns. It was first 
conferred by Leo X. on Henry VIII., as a reward for 
his Assertio septem sacramentorum, in the bull Ex 
supemce dispositionis (Oct. 11, 1521), and confirmed 
by Clement VII. on Mar. 6, 1523. .^ter the breach 
with Rome it was recognized by Parliament in 

An Act for the Ratification of the King's Majesty's 
Stile,” 35 Henr. VIII. (A. Hauck.) 

DEFENDER OF THE MARRIAGE-TIE (Defensor 
matrimonii): An ofiScial in every diocese in the 
Roman Catholic Church deputed, according to the 
bull Dei miser atione of Benedict XIV. (Nov. 3, 
1741), to prevent by all proper means the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage-tie where proceedings to that 
end have been begun. The office was instituted in 
America by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
in 1884. 


DEFILEMENT AND PURIFICATION, CEREMONIAL, 


I. Defilement. 

1. The Region of Polluting Exist- 

ences. 

Animals (§ 1). 3. 

Women in Childbirth (§ 2). 

Leprosy (§ 3). 

Bodily Secretions (§ 4). 

Death (§ 6). 4. 

Booty (§ 6). 6. 

2. The Character of this Impurity. 

The Hebrew Tame (§ 1). 


Impurity not Simply Physical 
(§ 2 ). 

But Religious-Ethical-Esthetic (§3). 
Antiquity and Development of the 
Idea in Israel. 

Evidence in the Prophetic Writings 
(§ 1 ). 

Ethnic Analogies. 

Origin of the Old Testament Doc- 
trine of XJneleanness. 
Unsatisfactory Explanations (§1). 


L DefiOLement: In order to define what Old 
Testament purification covers, it is necessary first 
to describe what is there declared to defile or make 
impure. 

1. The Begion of PoUntingr Existences : Certain 
animals polluted if they were eaten (see Dietary 
Laws of tthb Hebrews). Unclean might 

1 An! ^ brought to God neither as free-will 
^ offerings (Gen. viii. 20) nor as first- 
lings (Num. xviii. 16) nor as tithes 
(I^ev. xxvii 32), but contact with living unclean 
animals is not forbidden. 

In the case of women in childbirth (Lev. xii.) 
the cause of uncleanness is not the fact of giving 
birth, but the condition resulting which resembles 
that of the menses. The duration of the unclean- 
ness is seven or fourteen days followed 
en thirty-three or sixty-six days, ac- 

Child- carding as the child is male or fe- 
birth. niale, during the whole of which period 
(forty or eighty days) the woman is 
barred from approach to things holy. The period 
of seven or fourteen days involves a completer or 
more “ conta^ous ” impurity than that of the 
remaining thirty-three or sixty-six days. The 
manner of purification of person and clothing by 
washing is as In the menses (of. Lev. xv. 11, 16-18, 
21, 27). 


The Principal Idea the Relationship 
to Death (§ 2). 

II. Purification. 

1. The Removal of Uncleanness. 
Women in Childbirth C§ 1), 

Leprosy (§ 2). 

Emissions (§ 3). 

Dead Things (§ 4). 

Booty (§6). 

2. Underlying Conceptions. 

III. Postcanonical Development. 

Leprosy (not always the real leprosy; cf. P. 
Haupt, Babylonian Elements of the Levitic Ritual^ 
3 Leprosy 64-65, 1900), during its contin- 
^ uance, defiled the person or thing with 
which it came into contact. “ House-leprosy ” de- 
filed any who entered the house pronounced leprous 
by the priest. 

Certain secretions of the human body (Lev. xv.), 
such as unhealthy secretions from the male organ 
(w. 1-12), defiled by contact with the person 
afflicted. The case in w. 16-18 is peculiar; noc- 
tumal emissions polluted things 
which they touched (verse 17); the 
tlons." emission polluted 

persons whom he touched, e.g., the 
wife by his side. Lev. xix. 20 reprehends the lying 
together of persons of different stations in life (a 
freeman and a bondmaiden). In the earlier in- 
stance (Lev. XV. 18) sexual intercourse is not in- 
volved by the phrase '' lie with ” (cf. Lev. xv. 24 
with XX. 18; in the former passage the phrase carries 
only the meaning being in the same bed,” while 
the latter passage makes sexual intercourse under 
the circumstances named a capital offense). The 
section Lev, xv, 16-18 deals with involuntaiy 
emission and does not involve defilement through 
sexual intercourse. This (correct) interpretation 
was the view of the Masoretes and of Luther (the 
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latter translates the woman near whom such a 
one lies but another view, that verse 18 made 
sexual intercourse a defilement became common 
among the Jews. The Old Testament makes the 
sexual act only relatively polluting; for example, 
before performing a religious act or touching a 
sacred object (cf. Ex. xix. 15; I Sam. xxi. 5-6; I Cor. 
vii. 5), just as drinking of wine was not absolutely 
and always forbidden to the priests, but only when 
sacred functions were to be performed. A woman’s 
menses (Lev. xix. 19-24) rendered her unclean for 
seven days, anything that she touched till the eve- 
ning, and the husband who occupied the bed with 
her while she was in that conditioD for seven days. 
Any other issue of the kind carried the same dis- 
ability. 

Death rendered unclean. The dead body of 
unclean beasts made him that touched them un- 
clean for one day (Lev. xi. 8, 24-25, 28). Lev. xi. 
29-38 names eight varieties of creeping aniTna.la 
the dead bodies of which defiled things and persons, 
6 Death fountains, cisterns, and seed, 

unless the last were soaking in 
water. These animals were generally foimd near 
human habitations. The body of a clean beast 
which had died, i.e., was not slaughtered in the 
legal way, defiled for the day him that touched 
or ate it (Lev. xi. 39-40; cf. Ex. xxii. 31; Lev. 
xxii. 8). A corpse rendered imclean for seven days 
him who touched it, defiled the tent and any who en- 
tered it, as well as any uncovered vessel which was 
in the tent (Num. xix. 11-14). Contact with a 
corpse in the open, with a human bone or a grave, 
defiled for seven days ; and whoever engaged in the 
purification of such a defiled person was himself 
unclean till the evening (Num. xix. 7-8, 10, 21-22). 

Booty taken from Gentiles rendered unclean for 
seven days (Num. xxxi. 23-24). This impurity of 
booty differed from that of heathen 
ooty. (Amos vii. 17), which was 

rather imholiness and did not render unclean the 
Hebrew who dwelt there. 

2. The Character of this Impurity: This depends 
on the meaning of the Heb. tame, unclean,” 
which is connected with the ideas “ submerged,” 
besmirched,” '' concentrated,” hence dark,” 
gloomy.” The usage involves both external 
impurity and that of the spirit (Is. 

1. The xxxiv. 5; Num. v- 13; Lev. 

T^eT actions described in 

these pajssages are ‘^abominations,” 
as was the Moloch cult. The word is used 
of immorality and irreligion, and takes in both 
express abominations and such unsanctity as that 
of a heathen land (cf, II Kings v. 17-19) and 
its population. The synonyms of pme give various 
consonant meanings, such as ‘‘ deg^ed,” “ soiled,” 
“ smirched,” applicable in both the physical and 
the moral spheres, just as the antonym '^odhesh 
refers to both physical and moral states. 

Considerations which decide the character of 
uncleanness are the following. Impurity was not 
simply physical, since the usual sources of the evil 
did not belong to the region of this impurity. Yet 
defilement of a bed might be wrought by a corpse 
or by excrement, and ablutions were a partial means 


to holiness. The ultimate thought was relation to 
the deity. In the case of childbirth the distinction 
g between absolute and relative impurity 

purity based on the flow^ of blood, and 

not Simply^ menses stoppage of the flow 
Physical. restored purity so far as the 

basis was physical. Even then im- 
purity had for Israelites a moral-religious signifi- 
cance, since for the reestablishment of purity a 
religious rite was performed (e.g., Lev. xii. 6-S). 
That a spring or cistern or seed for sowing was not 
contaminated by a dead unclean beast proceeded 
from the thought that the spring and the seed 
renewed themselves, while the body of water in the 
cistern was relatively large. Against the merely 
physical character of imcleanness can be alleged 
the fact that through eating of creeping things the 
soul was thought to be defiled (Lev. xi. 43), and 
the fact that the impurity of a woman is regarded 
as more absolute than that of a man. This appears 
in the doubling of the period of impurity after the 
birth of a girl as compared with that following the 
birth of a boy, and in the circumstance that issue 
from a woman defiles for seven days, from a man 
only one (Lev. xv. 18, 24). Yet washing or asper- 
sion with water and searing with fire point to the 
external character of the impurity. On the other 
hand, the Old Testament teaches that animals and 
things inanimate suffer under man’s culpability. 

Impurity had then the significance of a religious- 
ethical abnormality. But this was not all, since 
it was not always mere psychological immorality. 

Impurity is sometimes cafied baseness 
8. But Qj. which, however, did not com- 
Belig- municate itself as contagion nor was 
purged exactly through sacrifice. 
Esthetic. ^ noteworthy that the person who 
came into contact with the sin-offering 
of the Day of Atonement was not called unclean 
(Lev. xvL 24, 26, 28), as was he who touched the 
ashes which purified from contact with the dead 
(Num. xix, 7, 8, 10). If then impurity has an 
ethical-religious character, ft has also an external 
character as a secondary factor. It is best to 
gather these qualities in one phrase, and to speak 
of impurity as religious-ethical-esthetic. 

8. Autiauity and Development of the Idea in 
Israel; From those prophetical writings the date 
of which is certain the following is gathered, those 
passages where unclean is taken in a mere religio- 
ethical sense, and as not immediately belonging 
here, being put in brackets: [Amos; unclean is the 
land outside of Palestine (vii. 17).] Hosea: Israel 
shall eat unclean things in Assyria (ix. 3-4); 
[Israel is defiled on account of irreligion and im- 
morality (3).] [Micah: uncleanness (i.e., abomina- 
tion) causes destruction (ii. 13). Isaiah; the Israel 
of the time of salvation will defile his former idols 
(xxx. 22).] Jeremiah; the houses of Jerusalem 
shall be defiled as the place of Tophet (xix. 13). 
This defilement was brought about by Josiah 
(II Kings xxiii. 10), since he defiled the high places 
in the cities of Judah, not by physical defilement 
(as II Kings x. 27), but as, in the case of the altar 
at Bethel (II Kings xadii. 15-16), by bones out of 
the sepulchers. [Israel has pollute bimseK by 
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idolatry (Jer, ii. 23), and hL^ land (il 7, vii. 30, 
xxxii. 34). Lamentations: polluted with blood (iv. 
14-15).] In Ezekiel are parallels to I. 1: food 
baked with dung of man is unclean 
1* (iv. 12-13); the menstruating woman 

^the ^ mentioned (:ccii. 10); the defiled 
Prophetic ^ compared to her uncleanness 

Writings, (x-'-xvi. 17); that which dieth of itself, 
or is torn in pieces, is unclean Gv. 14)]; 
Yahweh^s house is defiled by bones out of the sepul- 
chers (ix. 7, xliii. 7); priests may defile themselves 
only in the ease of the death of father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother, or unmarried sister (xliv. 
25); [the sanctuary and Jerusalem are defiled by 
idols (v. 11, xiv. 11, xxii. 3, 15, and often); ancient 
Jerusalem is defiled by blood (xxiv. 9, 11); unclean- 
ness and apostasy together (xxxix. 24); the neigh- 
bor's wife is defiled by adultery (xviii. 6, 11, 15, 
xxii. 11); God pronounces Israel unclean because 
of sin (xx. 26); but will cleanse Israel (xxxvi. 25, 29, 
xxxvii. 23); finally the soul becomes polluted by 
uncleanness (iv. 14)]. Ezekiel laments over the 
priests who made no difierence between the unclean 
and the clean (xxii. 20 ), and makes it a special duty 
of the priests to teach this difference (xliw 23). 
Deutero- Isaiah: The uncircumcised and unclean 
sliall come no more into Jerusalem (Isa. lii. 1); 

touch no unclean thing '' (11); the unclean shall 
not be in the land in the Messianic time (xxxv. 8). 
Haggai: A dead body defiles (ii. 13). Since the 
oldest literary' monuments of Israel contain essen- 
tially the same laws of uncleaimess as are contained 
in Lev. xi.-xv., Num. xix., there can be no question 
that IsraePs views concerning purifications are, 
for the most part., very old. 

4. Ethnic Analogies: Among the Aryans the 
impurities described in the Hindu Manu-shastra 
have an esthetic, not a religious-esthetic, character. 
Greeks and Romans used lustrations after contact 
with the dead (Vergil, JiJneid, vi. 229), and reckoned 
hair, wool, and nail-parings as impurities. Spiegel, 
Justi, and Tiele regard Persian conceptions as dif- 
fering in starting-point and area from the Hebrews', 
though Hitzig ascribes to Persian thought a con- 
siderable influence upon Old Testament religion. 
That Babylonians made a distinction between clean 
and unclean is proved, and on specified days cer- 
tain kinds of meat were unlawful. Regulations 
existed also concerning contact with the dead and 
resulting disability, also concerning sexual relations. 
The Sabeans and Arameans, according to Chwolson, 
prohibited as food the fiesh of the camel and of 
animals which had incisors in both jaws, also of 
swine, dog, and asss, except in the yearly swine- 
sacrifice. They refused also doves, birds of prey, 
and certain vegetables. Those afflicted with cer- 
tain diseases were considered unclean. Emission 
and the menses received attention from them, and 
contact with a corpse necessitated purification. 
Prayer was forbidden those in an impure state. 
Among the northern Mandaeans distinctions were 
made as to clean and unclean animals, the woman 
who had ^ven birth to a child was isolated, con- 
tagious diseases w^ere defiling, and the results of 
nocturnal emissions and the menses were similar 
to those among the Hebrews. Of the Syrians 


Lucian reports (De dea Syria, liv.) that swine were 
neither eaten nor sacrificed. Fish they eschewed, 
since Derceto had the form of a fish, and doves, 
because Semiram is had been transformed into a 
dove. Uncleanness for a day resulted from the 
breach of some of these taboos. Phenicians also 
had distinctions as to kinds of animals fit for food, 
but in respect to birds their distinctions were not 
those of the Hebrew^s. In the mystic sacrifice they 
offered men, dogs, and swine (Smith, RelofSem,, 220- 
221). In northwestern Arabian inscriptions direc- 
tions with respect to sexual relations, contact with 
a corpse and a menstruating woman are found. 
Egyptians feared to eat doves, ascribed unclean- 
ness to certain plants, and in general had the dis- 
tinction between clem and unclean. 

The result of this inquiry is, therefore, that, while 
the Hebrews inherited a stock of notions upon the sub- 
ject, comparison shows that in their reKgion they de- 
veloped these notions along lines of their own choosing. 

5. Origin of the Old Testament Doctrine ofTJn- 
cieanness: The idea of the Old Testament is that 
in the specified objects actual uncle.anness inheres, 
but not that the result is absolute and neces- 
sary psychological irreligiousness and immorality. 
T^’Mie symbolical interpretations have from time 
to time been offered (e.g., Barnabas, Epistle, x.; 
Philo, De agHaultura Now, xxv.-xxxi.; Clement of 
Alexandria, Pcedagogics, iii.; Kurtz, Opferkultus, pp. 
7-8, Mitau, 1862), such an interpretation is not 
indicated in the Old Testament and is not 
consistently applicable. The view has been ad- 
vanced that the object was to protect the dwelling 
of God from approach by a man in a 
V condition unbecoming a worshiper, or 

that Israel was by the laws concem- 
nationL purity separated and differentiated 
from other peoples. But these replies 
simply put the question a stage farther back. The 
explanation has been given that the regulations 
arose from fear of contagion, from disgust or natural 
abhorrence or instinctive revulsion. But these ex- 
planations do not cover all the facts, particularly 
the omissions (for example, of a contagious disease 
like the plague). Physiological motives are in- 
sufficient. Riehm and Schlottmann have brought 
the subject into relation with sin; but the rela- 
tionship of sin to uncleanness is a late notion, 
coming out in Ezekiel. As Giesebrecht remarks 
(Grundziige derisraelitischenGeschichte, p. Ill, Leip- 
sic, 1903), “the conceptions clean and unclean have 
nothing immediately to do with the ethical." 
Others have brought in the two factors of final 
being, birth and death, procreation and corrup- 
tion, origin and end, with the idea that the ethical 
opposition to absolute holiness inherent in these 
relegates them to the sphere of the 
2 , The sinful and impure (e.g., G. F. Oehler, 
Principal AUtestamentliche Theologie, §§ 123-124, 
Tu^jiigen, 1873-74). But this theory 
is met by the objection that the new- 
ship to never regarded by the 

Death. Hebrews as unclean. The principal 
idea in the Old Testament conception 
of uncleanness was the relation to death appar- 
ent in the given phenomena. The opposition 
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between the holy living God and the death which 
results from a sickness is thoroughgoing, and in in- 
sensate and finite things that corruption was con- 
sidered inherent which is the opposite of God. In 
particular it may be remarked that since the disgust 
at blood, the seat of the life, was an old inheritance, 
it follows that those animals were not regarded as 
fit for food which devoured other animals in their 
blood; and a similar line of reasoning applies to 
the unclean birds of prey or carrion. The loss of 
blood at childbirth seemingly puts the mother 
into connection with death-phenomena — ^the issue 
of the vital fluid. The delimitation of the areas 
of cleanness and uncleanness through the action of 
instinctive repulsion and disgust reveals the basis 
of uncleanness in a religious-ethical-esthetic rela- 
tionship. An unpleasant odor (like that of the 
camel) or repugnant habits or appearance may 
have helped to put some animals in the class of un- 
clean. The derivation of the Old Testament pres- 
entations about unclean beasts from religious- 
historical, demonistic, and totemistic origins, which 
derivation is approved by Stade, Benzinger, Frey, and 
Matthes, simply refers the matter to an earlier stage, 
n. Purification. — 1. The Bemoval of tTncleau- 
ness: For unclean beasts there is no purification. 
The woman in childbirth. — ^For seven or fourteen 
days respectively (i.e., after the birth 
1“ of a boy or a girl) the woman is as 

OlSld ^^oroughly unclean as in the time of 
birth.** menstruation; and, after washing 
herself and her clothes, she is clean 
from positive impurity, but not from negative 
impurity (i.e., keeping aloof from holy things and 
from the sanctuary), which can be removed only 
by presenting a lamb one year old as a bumt-offen- 
ing, and a young pigeon or turtle-dove as a sin-offer- 
ing; but, if she be poor, a pigeon or a turtle-dove 
suffices for the bumt-offering also (Lev. vii. 6-8). 

In cases of leprosy, he who has shown a doubt- 
ful symptom of leprosy on his body has only to 
wash his garments; garments affected with leprosy 
must be burned; garments or stuffs which showed 
only doubtful signs of leprosy are to 
a. x^eprosy. cashed (Lev. xiu. 6, 34, 52, 54, 
55, 57-58). At the purification of the leper, one 
of the two clean live birds is to be killed over a 
vessel containing spring water; the other is to be 
dipped in the mixed blood and water, together 
with cedar-wood, hyssop, and a crimson thread or 
band. The fluid is then sprinkled upon the con- 
valescent seven times, and the living bird is allowed 
to fly away. The convalescent then washes bis 
garments, shaves his hair, and bathes, as he is to do 
again on the seventh day. Of the blood of the 
lamb killed as trespass-offering the priest sprinkles 
upon the top of his right ear, upon the thumb of 
his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right 
foot; then some of the oil is sprinkled seven times 
towaxd the holy place. Next the ewe-lamb is pre- 
sented as a sin-offering, and the second he-lamb as 
a bumt-offexing, accompanied by the usual blood- 
less oblation of the flour. In case of poverty, for 
the sin-offering and burnt-offering two turtle-doves 
or two young pigeons are accepted (Lev. xiv. 4-32). 
A leprous house is to be broken down, and he who 


slept or ate in it must w^ash his garments. But, 
if the house is declared clean, its purification is 
effected as described above (Lev. xiv. 4-7, 45-53). 

A man with a discharge, after recovering is to 
wash his garments, anrl bathe in running water; 
he presents two turtle-doves or two young pigeons, 
one for a sin-offering and the other for a burnt- 
offering. Persons defiled directly or indirectly by 
such a person have only to wash their garments, 
and bathe their bodies. Earthen vessels touched 
by the patient must be broken; wooden ones 
. rinsed with water. Nocturnal acci- 
sions^" render the persons unclean till 

the evening, when they must bathe, 
while all stained garments require washing (Lev. 
XV. 5-18). For the menstruating woman no puri- 
fication is indicated; but the persons mdirectly 
defiled by her must wash garments and person 
(Lev. XV, 21-22). Since, however, the irregular 
issue of blood on the part of the woman is regarded 
only as temporary, different from the regular issue, 
}ia\’ing the same defiling qualifications, it may be 
taken for granted that the lawgiver intended the 
same purificatory laws for the menstruating woman 
as for the one afiSicted with an irregular issue of 
blood (Lev. xv. 25-26, 29-30). 

Whoever carries the carcass of unclean animals 
must wash his garments; the objects upon which a 
carcass accidentally falls, such as utensils of wood, 
garments, or skins, require cleansing by being left 
in water till the Evening; earthen vessels, ovens, 
and stoves must be broken. Carrying the carcass 
of a clean animal requires washing of garments 
(Lev. xi. 25, 28, 32, 33, 35, 40). Defilement 
4 Dead ^ corpse requires a red heifer 

ThingB, upon which never 

came yolce. The ashes of the burned 
heifer are put into running water, which be- 
comes the water of abomination, i.e., the water 
appointed for the purification of uncleanness (in 
this sense the word may niddah, Num. xix. 9, is to 
be taken ). With this water, those who have become 
defiled directly or mdirectly for a dead person, as 
well as the house of the dead and its vessels, are 
to be sprinkled, by means of hyssop, on the third 
and seventh day after the defilement; and on the 
seventh day the person shall purify himself, and 
wash his clothes. The latter must also be done 
by him who prepares, keeps, and uses the ashes. 
The officiating priest, as well as the man who burned * 
the red heifer, have, besides, to bathe their flesh in 
water (Num. xix. 1-8, 10, 12-13, 17-21), The 
Nazirite who became defiled by a sudden death 
was to shave his head on the seventh day, offer 
two doves or yoiing pigeons, one as a sin-offering, 
the other as a burnt-offering, and a lamb as a 
trespass-offering, and lose the time passed in 
Naziritic separation before his defilement (Num. 
vi. 9-12). 

Of the booty taken from heathen nations every 
thing that may abide the fixe is to go through it, 
must be purified with the water 
' of separation; all that abideth not 

the fire is to go through the water; and a per- 
son touching such booty must wash his clothes on 
the seventh day (Num. xxxi. 23). 
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Underlying Conceptions: The destruction of 
unclean things, in whatever form or manner, needs 
no explanation. Going through fire is easily under- 
stood, since fire is often mentioned as a purifying 
means (Ps. xii. 6). That water should be used for 
removing the ethico-estlietic impurity is a matter of 
course; and it is possible that ‘‘ living " water is 
meant, even where it is not expressly stated. The 
sin and burnt sacrifices required of the woman 
after childbirth, the leper, the man having a running 
issue, and the woman having an issue of blood, 
have their usual signification. In the purifica- 
tion of the leper aU materials and actions show 
the great step which the person to be purified took 
from the awful nearness of death to the gladsome 
communion of untroubled life. In removing the 
impurity caused by the touch of a dead person 
the red color of the cow, as symbol of the source of 
life, being in the blood, must be considered. As 
a yoke had never come upon her, she was the 
emblem of virgin energy. Cedar-wood, crimson 
thread, and hyssop, w’hich were also used, represent 
emblems of incorruptibility, medicine against im- 
purity, and symbol of life. 

TTT- Postcanonical Development: When, in the 
time of Ezra, Israel undertook to observe even 
the laws concerning clean and unclean according 
to the Pentateuch, the scribes assumed clearly 
to define, not only the laws in the canon, 
but also inferences deduced from them. These 
rules and regulations are found in the treatises 
}IuUi?i, Niddah, Tebul Yom, Ohalot, ^Ahodak Zarah 
(ii. 6), Mii’wa'oii Yadayim (see TALivitm). Evi- 
dent among the restrictions were those against 
entering the house of a Gentile (cf- John xviii. 28; 
Acts X. 2S), which resulted in defilement like that 
caused by contact with the dead, accounted for on 
the supposition of the burial of abortions in the 
house. The idea of a heathen land's conveying a 
like impurity finds support in Amos vii. 17, cf. 
Num. sxxi. 23. Water was used, as well as fire, 
in purifications; but the hand-washing, of which 
much appears in the New Testament, is not an 
Old Testament phenomenon. But not all Israelites 
took part in these rigorous purificatory efforts. 
Religious indifference led to laxness (Tobit i. 10—11), 
while overscrupulousness led to the formation of 
special societies, the most rigorous of which was 
that of the Chasidim (q.v.). 

That the Old Testament ideas of impurities and 
purifications existed before and after the time of 
Christ is seen from I Macc. i. 62-63; II Mace. vi. 
IS, vii. 1-2, xi. 31; Tacitus, v. 4r-5. The 

sixth part of the Mishnah (compiled about 180 
A.D.) shows a development of the Old Testament 
purificatory laws. But partly in consequence of 
the declarations of Christ — ^though he did not 
abolish the ideas of his times concerning clean and 
unclean (Matt. viii. 4; Luke xvii. 14) when deal- 
ing with unconverted persons — concerning the 
spirituality of the Old Testament religion and 
morals (Matt. v. 17, 21 sqq., vii. 12, xi 30, 
xii. 8, XV. 11); partly in consequence of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, who reminded the dis- 
ciples of the new spiritual foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion (John xiv, 26), and showed to Peter in 


a vision that the difference of food has lost its 
authority in the Christian eon of salvation (Acts 
X. 15), Jewish Christians were at a very early 
period converted to eat with Gentile Christians, 
by receiving Christ as the new living lawgiver 
(Gal. ii. 12-20). The departure of this Jewish- 
Christian part of the fibrst Christians from Jerusalem, 
and the destruction of the temple, became, at least 
to the less rigorous among them, a guide to regard 
the Ux ceremoniaKs of the Old Testament (cf. Heb. 
Lx. 1) as perfected, i.e., spiritualized, in Chris- 
tianity. The Church of Christ knows, it is true, 
that death is the wages of sin (Rom. vi. 23), and 
groans to be relieved from the body of this death 
(vii. 24); but she does not regard the death of the 
body as the evil most to be avoided, but the spiritual 
and everlasting death (Matt. viii. 22; Luke ix. 60). 
“ Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God." See for ethnic paral- 
lels Comparative Religion, VI.,1,c. ^ 
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1879; P. E. Lucius, Der Essenismua, Strasburg, 1881; 

E. Westennarck, History of Human Marriage, chaps, 
xiv,— XV., London, 1894; A. Wiedemann, Die Toten und 
ihre Reiche im Glaul>en der alien Aegypter, pp. 26 sqq., 
Leipsic, 1900; Wellhausen, Heidentum, pp. 113 sqq. 

On the custom of the Hebrews consult: H. Ewald, 
Alterttmier des Volkes Israel, pp. 192 sqq., Gottingen, 
1866, Eng. transL, pp. 142 sqq., Boston, 1876; W. Bau- 
dissin, Studien znir semUischen Religionsgeschichte, ii. 20 
sqq., 90 sqq., Leipsic, 1878 (important discussion); Ben- 
zinger, Archkologie, § 72; Nowaok, Archdologie, ii. 287 
sqq.; J. Frey, Tod, Seelenglauhe und Seelenkult im alien 
Israel, pp. 127, 137 sqq., Leipsic, 1898; Matthes, in ThT, 
1899, pp. 293 sqq.; V. Zapletal, Totemismua und die 
UrrAigion Israels, pp. 81 sqq., Freibui^, 1901; W. Bous- 
set, Religion des Jvdeniuma, pp. 202 sqq., Berlin, 1903; 
K- Marti, Geschichie der israelitischen Religion, Stuttgart, 
1903; the commentaries on Exodus, Leviticus, and Deu- 
teronomy; and the works on O. T. theology. 
DEFINITOR: An official of religious orders 
who, according to the reformed constitutions of the 
Mid^e Ages, stood at the head of a district (de/i- 
nitio). The orders consisted of congregations, which 
were divided into definitiones, each including a cer- 
tain number of monasteries. The heads of the 
houses were subject to the definitor, the latter to 
the provincial, and the provincial to the general. 

DEGRADATION : A severe penalty inflicted 
upon delinquent clerics by the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline (see Jurisdiction, Ecclesiastical). 
By the end of the twelfth centuiy the doctrine of 
the Indelible character of holy orders had been 
generally accepted; and in connection with it and 
with the struggle of the Church for clerical im- 
munities the earlier penalty of deposition was 
divided into what was now called deposition (the 
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removal of a cleric from his office and benefice with 
the prohibition of the exercise of his orders) and 
degradation, which, in addition, withdrew from 
him all the privileges of the clerical state. The 
degradatio verhalis involved the pronouncement of 
the former penalties, and was performed by the 
bishop with the assent of the chapter in the case of 
the minor orders, of three bishops in that of deacons, 
and of six bishops, mitered abbots, or other digni- 
taries in that of priests. The solemn degradatio 
actualis went further and involved the observance 
of special formalities — ^the stripping of the culprit 
of his vestments, the shaving of the head to oblit- 
erate the tonsure, and the scraping of the thumbs 
and fingers as if to remove the unction bestowed 
at ordination. These ceremonies were supposed 
to take place in the presence of the secular authority, 
to whose jurisdiction the delinquent, as now no 
more than a mere layman, was then handed over. 

DE H^RETICO COMBUREWDO: A writ for 
the burning of heretics by the secular power after 
they had been condemned by the ecclesiastical 
power. It was issued in England under Heniy IV. 
in 1401; expanded under Henry V. in 1415; re- 
pealed in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII. 
(1534), and again in the first year of Edward VI. 
(1547); revived in the first year of Mary (1553); 
repealed in the first year of Elizabeth (1559), and 
finally in the twenty-ninth year of Charles II. 
(1678). In its original form it was directed against 
the Lollards, and was the earliest step taken by 
Parliament in their suppression, but was afterward 
used against Protestants in general. It solemnly 
abjures them to abstain entirely from preaching 
or otherwise circulating their “ new doctrines and 
wicked, heretical, and erroneous opinions orders 
them to give up the books which advocate the same; 
threatens them with imprisonment for disobedience 
if they refuse; and on their condemnation by the 
ecclesiastical authorities lays it upon the secular 
authorities to burn them. 

BrsLioGRAPHT: The full text of the writ is given in <Jee and 
Hardy, Documents, pp. 133-137. Consult: J. Gairdner, 
The English Church in the 16, Century, pp. 146, 231, 249, 
346, 362, London, 1903; J. H. Overton, The Church in 
England, i. 300, 418, ii. 19, ib. 1897. 

DEISM, 

I. England. Shaftesbury, Mandeville, 

Iiord Herbert of Cher- Dodwell, Bolingbroke 

bury (§ 1). (§ 8). 

Hobbes and Others (§ 2). Hume’s Influence (§ 9). 

Charles Blount (§ 3), II. France. 

John Locke (§ 4). Voltaire (§ 1). 

Toland, Collins, and The Encyclopedists (§ 2), 

Others (§ 5). Holbach and the Ideo- 

Matthew Tindal ($ 6). logical School (S 3). 

Morgan, Annet, and^d- Bousseau (§ 4). 
dleton (§ 7). 

The term “ Deism properly denotes a belief in 
deity that is rational and universal, in contrast to 
Atheism and Pantheism (<iq.v.), on the one hand, 
and to uncritical Theism (q.v.), on the other- 
Deism, which originated in England, represented 
an effort to find a standard of religious truth by 
which the conflicting claims of individual creeds 
and the pretensions of supernatural revelation 
might be tested, and which should harmonize with 
the metaphysical results of the new sciences. It 


is in this sense that “ natural religion " and the 
term “ natural ” itself are so intimately bound up 
with the history of Deism (see Natural The- 
ology). Since the habit was to regard religion as 
a system of metaphysics, the desired standard of 
truth was sought in a metaphysics that should be 
universally cognizable and whose validity might be 
tested by the facts of experience. The develop- 
ment of Deism in consequence is closely bound up 
with the development of sensualism and mech- 
anism, and with the struggle between the a priori 
philosophy and empiricism, as well as with the 
development of the theory of morals which at the 
same time had succeeded in emancipating itself 
from the sway of theology and sought to lay its 
f oimdations upon epistemology and psychology (see 
Ethics). Since the entire conception of natural 
religion is nothing but a restatement of the Stoic hx 
natures (see Natural Law), Deism may be taken as 
the point of departure for the employment of the 
epistemological and psychological methods in the 
philosophy of religion. At the same time, in the 
attempt to decide between the conflicting claims 
of particular revelations, Deism made its chief 
problem the study of the historical connection 
between natural religion and revelation, and 
became a philosophy of the history of reli^on in 
which the relation of elemental truth, as deter- 
mined by the mind, to Christian revelation and to 
pagan truth was fixed on purely rational lines. 
Criticism of historic Christianity and the recog- 
nition of the relative truth contained in other 
creeds led to the abandonment of the system of the 
philosophy of history at first adopted and made 
way for the modem principles of the philosophy of 
religion- 

As a contributory force, with Puritan radicalism, 
to the opposition with which the Anglican Church 
was confronted. Deism was naturally at odds with 
respectable conservatism in the State, the Church, 
and the world of literature and learning. Not till 
Hume and Gibbon took them up did the problems 
of Deism attain full scientific treatment in lasting 
and really literary form. Far more profound was 
the influence it exercised on French literature. 
The real tendency of Deism is best expressed 
in the name “ freethinkers,** which its advocates 
adopted; by their opponents they were designated 
as Naturalists on account of their opposition to 
supernatural revelation. 

I. England: The beginnings of Deism appear 
in the seventeenth century. Its main principles 
are to be found in the writings of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbuiy (d. 1648), one of the most original thinkers 
of his century, who devoted the calm evening of a 
life spent in a military and diplomatic career to a 
search for a standard and a guide in the conflicts 
of creeds and systems. He was a friend of Grotius, 
Casaubon, and Gassendi, and during a long sojourn 
in France made himself acquainted 

R liord ttjg thought of Montaigne, of 

Herbert ;godin, and especially of Charron. His 
Che^bury Veritaie (Paris, 1624); 

* DereligumeQemtiliumerroruTn^ 

609 causis (London, 1645); and two minor treatises, 
De caiusis errorum and De rdigione laid. The first 
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work advances a theory of knowledge based upon 
the recognition of innate universal characteristics 
on the object perceived, and rigidly opposed to 
knowledge supernatural in its origin and deter- 
minable only by strife and conflict. The second 
work lays down the common marks by w’hicli relig- 
ious truth is recognized. These are a belief in the 
existence of the Deity, the obligation to reverence 
such a power, the identification of worship with 
practical morality, the obligation to repent of sin 
and to abandon it, and, finally, divine recompense 
in this world and the next. These five essentials 
(the so-called “ Five Articles of the English 
Deists) constitute the nucleus of all religions and 
of Christianity in its primitive, uncorrupted form. 
The variations between positive religions are ex- 
plained as due partly to the allegorization of nature, 
partly to self-deception, the workings of imagina- 
tion, and priestly guile. 

Herbert's influence disappeared in the storms of 
the Puritan Revolution, and Deism found the most 
important impetus supplied to its progress in eccle- 
siastical circles. The learning of the Renaissance 
had seiv^ed to incline the clergy of the Establish- 
ment to a moderate rational theolo^% and in the 
conflict between Puritans and Anglicans, and be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, it be- 
came common to invoke Reason as arbiter. Later 
Deists could appeal to the arguments of leatog 
theologians, as well as to those of the Cambridge 
Platonists (q.v.), who, in their conflict against the 
sensualism of Hobbes, exalted the authority of 
moral intuitions. The Revolution served to inten- 
sify the growing feeling against what was arbitrary 
in religion, and emphasized the demand for sub- 
jective independence in the field of reason and the 
need of unity in the realm of practical morality. 

Antagonism to theological supematuralism stands 
out as the most conspicuous characteristic in the 
system of Hobbes (d. 1679; see Hobbes, Tnoinis), 
inspired by the teachings of the new mathematical 
and natu^ sciences. The different religions are 
explained as the product of human fear inter- 
preting natural phenomena in anthro- 
pomorphic form, or, in their higher 
Others. iJ^P^cts, as the outcome of reflection 
on causal relation in the universe. 
Miracles and revelations are in themselves improb- 
able, and may be most easily explained as the im- 
aginings of the ignorant. Positive religion is the 
creation of the State, and the sovereign justly 
possesses unconditional power to enforce its pre- 
^ scriptions, for only in this way can religious strife 
be avoided. Between rel%ion thus naturally ex- 
plained and a prophetic and Christian revelation 
Hobbes, nevertheless, attempted to mediate; he 
mentions as the means that might lead to such a 
reconciliation the rational interpretation of mir- 
acles, the differentiation between the inner moral 
sense of Scripture and mere figurative expression, 
and the historical criticisms of Biblical sources- 
The entire apparatus of Rationalism is here to be 
found, limited only in its application. Further, 
Spinoza's Tractatus theologkchpoliiicus (1670) and 
Bayle's Dkiioniwire (1695-97) were effective in 
shaping the character of Deism. Of no small im- 


portance, also, was the rise of a literature of com- 
parative religion and the publication of ethno- 
graphical studies and works of travel. China, 
Arabia, Eg>T)t, Persia, India, savage nations even, 
were brought within the horizon of religious inves- 
tigation. Philosophy, beginning with Locke’s theory 
of knowledge, and natural science, with Newton's 
theory of gravitation, contributed to the opposi- 
tion with which dogma was confronted. Yet their 
attitude was not one of hostility to religion, which 
they sought rather to utilize for the purpose of 
establishing the desired universal standard of truth. 
Newiion and Boyle succeeded in reconciling the 
creed of the Church with their mechanical meta- 
physics; and this union remained characteristic of 
England, so that even men like Priestley and Hartley 
did not shrink from supporting their materialistic 
theories by theological arguments. We have here 
the blending of a sensualistic epistemology, a 
mechanical-teleological metaphysics, a historical 
criticism, and an aprioristic ethics whose product 
in the shape of natural religion was destined first 
to undermine Christianity, then to compete with it, 
and finally to supplant it. 

These various tendencies could not show them- 
selves fully under the ecclesiastical restraint of the 
Restoration, yet they appear clearly enough in 
the writings of Charles Blount (d. 1693), usually 
placed second to Herbert in the lists 
^ of Deists. Like his predecessor, Blount 

dwells on the conflict between rival 
religions, and finds a standard of adjustment 
in a fusion of Herbert's theory of universal char- 
acteristics with Hobbes's prescription by the State. 
Like Hobbes and Spinoza, he touches serious prob- 
lems of Biblical criticism at this early date. Free- 
dom from prejudice is his boast; he asserts the 
supernatural character of Christianity on the basis 
of its miracles, after he has already rendered them 
dubious by parallels with non-Christian miracles. 
His works were: Anima mundi (London, 1679), 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians (1680), and The 
Two First Books of PMlostratus concerning the Life 
of Apollonius Tyaneus, published in English with 
notes (1680), 

The Revolution of 1688, the establishment of the 
freedom of the press in 1694, the political favor 
that was bestowed on the new tendencies in 
theology, in opposition to the stricter Anglican- 
ism which was tainted with Stuart 
Locke, partisanship, were conditions favor- 
able to the development of the seed 
that had already been planted. Parallel with the 
liberalization of orthodox dogma, there ran a more 
radical development aiming at the attainment of 
a standard for the testing of the contents of reve- 
lation. Of surpassing importance in this direction 
was the influence and work of John Locke (d. 1704), 
who, in the field of theology, found his starting- 
point, like most prominent thinkers of the age, in 
the conflict of systems, doctrines, and practises. 
Out of his reflections on the data of experience he 
developed a mechanical-teleological metaphysics 
and an empirical-utilitarian ethics, the latter agree- 
ing with the old idea of lex naturae in that ethical 
experience merely confirms the connection estab- 
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lished by a teleological government of th.e universe 
between certain acts and their consequences. In 
spite of his supematuralist tendencies, Locke nev- 
ertheless maintained, in his Letters on Toleration 
(1689-92), that only rational demonstration, and 
not compulsion or mere assertion, can establish 
the validity of revelation. In the Essay concerning 
Hmnan Understanding (1690) he had investigated 
the conception of revelation from the epistemolog- 
ical standpoint, and laid down the criteria by 
which the true revelation is to be distinguished from 
other doctrines which claim such authority. Strict 
proof of the formal character of revelation must be 
adduced; the tradition which communicates it to 
us must be fully accredited by both external and 
internal evidence; and its content must be shown 
to correspond with rational metaphysics and ethics. 
Revelation is revelation; but, after it is once given, 
it may be shown a posteriori to be rational, i.e., 
capable of being deduced from the premises of our 
reason. Only where this is possible is there a pre- 
sumption in favor of the purely mysterious parts of 
revelation. "Where these criteria are disregarded 
the way is open to the excesses of sects and priest- 
hoods by which religion, the differentia of reasoning 
man, has often made him appear less rational than 
the beasts. Locke advances therefore the remark- 
able conception of a revelation that reveals only 
the reasonable and the universally cognizable. The 
practical consequences of the thesis are deduced in 
his Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered in the 
Scriptures (1695), which aims at the termination of 
religious strife through the recovery of the truths of 
primitive, rational Christianity. From the Gospels 
and the Acts, as distinguished from the Epistles, 
he elicits as the fundamental Christian verities the 
doctrine of the Messiahship of Jesus and that of the 
kingdom of God. Inseparably connected with these 
are the recognition of Jesus as ruler of this kingdom, 
forgiveness of sins, and subjection to the moral law 
of the kingdom. This law is identical with the 
ethical portion of the law of Moses, which in its 
turn corresponds to the lex natures or raiionis. 
The Gospel is but the divine summary and expo- 
sition of the law of nature, and it is the advantage 
of Christianity over pagan creeds and philosophies 
that it offers this law of nature intelQgibly, with 
divine authority, and free from merely ceremonial 
sacerdotalism. To do this it requires the aid of a 
supernatural revelation, whose message is attain- 
able through reason also, but only in an imperfect 
way. 

Deducing the full consequences of Locke's theory, 
John Toland (q.v.; d. 1722), in his Christianity not 
Mysterious (1696), maintained that 
Toland, content of revelation must neither 
contradict nor transcend the dictates 

Others. reason. Revelation is not the ba- 
sis of truth, but only a means of in- 
formation ” by which man may arrive at knowl- 
edge, the sanction for which must be found in 
reason. Primitive Christianity knew nothing of 
mystery, whose sources are Judaic and Greek, and 
the original Christian use of the word mysterium 
conveyed no idea of that which transcended reason. 
The basis is thus laid for the critical study of early 


ChrLstianity. Further problems of Biblical criti- 
cism and the distinction between the diverse parties 
in primitive Christianity are advanced in Toland's 
Amynfor (1699) and Nazarenus; or Jewish j Gen-- 
tile and Mahometan Christianity (1718). In like 
manner, Anthony Collins (q.v.; d. 1729), in his 
Discourse of Freethinhing (1713), developed the 
consequences of Locke's propositions. Revela- 
tion depends for its sanction upon its agreement 
with reason, and what is contrary to reason is not 
revelation. Practical morality is independent of 
dogma, which, on the contrary, has been the cause of 
much evil in the history of the world. Christ and 
the Apostles, the prototypes of the freethinkers, 
never made use of supernatural authority, but con- 
fined themselves to simple, rational demonstration. 
Collins's work elicited numerous replies; but none 
really made answer to his main thesis. After re- 
maining silent for eleven years, Collins renewed the 
contest with a contribution on prophecy and mir- 
acles. Setting out from Locke's proposition that 
revelation was truth sanctioned by reason, he found 
it a simple step to reject prophecy and miracles as 
non-essential characteristics of religion, amounting at 
most to mere didactic devices. The mathematician 
William Whiston (q.v.; d. 1752) gave a new im- 
pulse to the controversy by the publication of The 
True Text (1722), in which the lack of real con- 
cordance between the New Testament interpreta- 
tion of Old Testament prophecies is pointed out, 
and the prevailing allegoric^ method of reconciling 
such differences summarily rejected. The present 
form of the Old Testament is characterized as a 
forgeiy perpetrated by the Jews, and an attempt 
is made by Whiston to restore the original text. 
Collins, in his Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion (1724), agreed with IMiiston 
as to the discrepancies between the two Testaments, 
but defended the allegorical method of interpre- 
tation. Thomas Woolston (q.v.; d. 1733) came 
to the support of Collins in this controversy over 
the Biblical prophecies; and when his opponents 
shifted their appeal from the prophecies to the 
miraculous acts of Jesus he applied his destructive 
allegorical method to those also, in his Discourses 
on the Miracles of our Saviour (1727-30). 

Matthew Tindlal (q.v,; d. 1733), in his dialogue 
Christianity as Old as the Creation, or the Gospel a 
Republication of the Religion of Nature (1730), pro- 
duced the standard text-book of Deism. Proceed- 
ing from Locke's proposition of the identity of the 
truths of revelation with those of 
reason, he adduces a new array of 

Tin^. a*rguments in support of that position. 

The goodness of God, the vast extent 
of the earth, the long duration of human life on 
earth render it improbable that only to Jews and 
Christians was vouchsafed the favor of perceiving 
truth. We now have brought in the classic ex- 
ample of the three himdred million Chinese who 
surely could not all be excluded from the truth, 
and Confucianism begins to be extolled against 
much that is repugnant and harsh in the Mosaic 
law. Christianity, to be the truth, must find ite 
substance in all religions; it must be as old. as 
creation. The doctrines of the fall and of original 
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sin can not stand, since it is irrational to believe 
in the exclusion from the truth of the vast majority 
of humanity. Tindars position is orthodox to the 
extent that Judaism and Christianity are acknowl- 
edged as revelations, though revelations only of the 
lex natuTOBy which is identified with natural religion, 
the primitive, uncomipted faith, consisting in “ the 
practise of morality in obedience to the will of 
God.” An echo of the teachings of Tindal is found 
in Thomas Chubb (q.v.; d. 1747), whose True Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ U738) attempts to prove that 
what Jesus sought to teach his followers was but 
natural morality, or the law of nature. 

Thomas Morgan (q.v.; d. 1743) continued Tin- 
daPs argument on its hi^orical side in The Moral 
Philosopher (1737-40), displaying much 
7. Morgan, originality in tracing the development 
Ani^t, heathen religions, as well as of 
Middleton Judaism and Christianity. Abandon- 
‘ ing the old method of deriving specific 
religions from priestly deception, he explains their 
rise through the gradual supplanting of the one 
God of the law of nature by a crowd of divinities 
connected with definite natural phenomena. The 
legislation of Moses, under Egsnptian influences, 
imposed a rigid and nationally restricted form upon 
the lex naturasy and the Jewish ritual and ceremonial 
is in essence a purely political institution. Full 
revelation of the law of nature came with Christ, 
who gave to the world in concentrated form the 
truth that had already been revealed to Confucius, 
Zoroaster, Socrates, and Plato. The protagonist 
of this di\dnely revealed truth after Christ was Paul, 
who, in his form of expression, indeed, was com- 
pelled to make concessions to the influence of 
Judaism, and in whom, therefore, much is to be 
taken figuratively- Peter, on the other hand, and 
the author of the Apocalypse misunderstood the 
import of the revelation of Christ and corrupted 
it in the spirit of Messianic Judaism. Persecution 
forced the two tendencies into union in the Catholic 
Church, and the Reformation has only partially 
succeeded in separating them, Morgan^s argu- 
ment results, therefore, in the rejection of the 
formerly assumed identity between the law of 
Moses and the lex naturce, and the restriction of the 
latter, in the fulness of revelation, to Christianity. 
His conclusions were denied by William Warburton 
(q.v.) in The Divine Legation of Moses (1738-41). 

the Christian apologists substituted for the 
argument from miracles the argument from per- 
sonal witness and the credibility of Biblical evi- 
dence, Peter Annet (d. 1769), in his Resurrection of 
Jestts (1744), assailed the validity of such evidence, 
and first advanced the hypothesis of the illusory 
death of Jesus, suggesting also that possibly Paul 
should be regarded as the founder of a new religion. 
In Supematmcds Examined (1747) Annet roundly 
denies the possibility of miracles. Conyers Middle- 
ton (q.v.; d. 1750) in his later writings sought to 
bridge over the gulf between sacred and profane 
history, and to test them equally by the same 
method. His Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers 
(1748) demonstrates that the belief in miracles 
is common to primitive Christianity and heathen 
creeds, and that it developed to great proportions 


in the later life of the Church, so that one is there 
confronted with an endless succession of miracles 
to which belongs the same degree of credibility 
that the apologists attributed to the miracles of the 
Bible. Though special reference to the New Testa- 
ment was omitted, Middleton propounded a ques- 
tion to answer which no serious attempt was made 
when he asked why credence should be granted to 
one faith that is denied to another. 

The Deistic controversy died out in England about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The Deistic 
literature had exhausted its stock of materials, while 
its tenets had never obtained a strong hold on the 
people. The cold, inflexible, rational supematural- 
ism of Paley (q.v.; d. 1805) was considered as the 
final settlement of these long conflicts. From the 
beginning, however, there had been a class of critics, 
representatives of the old Renaissance spirit, and 
inimical, therefore, to the Stoic and Christian eth- 
ics, who had only partially shared the views of 
the Deists, and in some ways had advanced to a po- 
sition far beyond them. Shaftesbury (q.v. ; d. 1713), 
in opposition to the utilitarian and supematuralist 
ethics of Locke and Clarke, developed the concep- 
tion of a strictly autonomous moral code having its 
basis in a moral instinct in man whose 
8. Shaffces- j[g -^q bring individual and society 
to harmonious self-perfection. Ber- 
nard Mandeville (1733) adopted the 
Dodweil Epicureanism of Hobbes and Gassendi, 
Boling- studied moral problems in the skep- 
broke- spirit of Montaigne and La 

Rochefoucauld, gave the preference 
to Bayle over the Deists, and developed empir- 
icism into a sort of Agnosticism. He criticized 
the prevailing morality as a mere conventional 
lie. Christianity — ^which the Deists had wished, 
while reforming, to maintain — ^he declared im- 
possible, not only as a religion, but as a system of 
morality. His Free Thought on Religion (1720) 
has caused him to be included in the ranks of the 
Deists; but his real position is brought out in the 
Fable of the Bees (1714). Henry Dodweil (q.v.; d. 
1711), in Christianity not Founded on Argument 
(1742), attempted to demonstrate the invalidity 
of the rationalistic basis for Christian truth con- 
structed by the Deists, from the very nature of the 
religious impulse, which, being opposed to rational 
argumentation, calls for the support of tradition 
and mystery, and finds fascination in the attitude 
of credo quia absurdujn. The only proof proceeds 
from a mystic inner enlightenment; logical dem- 
onstrations like those of Clarke or the Boyle lec- 
tures are only destructive of religion. Bolingbroke 
(d. 1751) voices the French influence in a capricious 
and dilettante manner. Despising all religions as 
the product of enthusiasm, fraud, and superstition, 
he nevertheless concedes to real Christianity the 
possession of moral and rational truth; an advo- 
cate of freedom of thought, he supports an estab- 
lished church in the interest of the State and of 
public morals {Letters on the Study and Use of His^ 
tory, 1752; EssaySy 1753). 

Far greater is the influence of David Hume (q.v.; 
d. 1776), who summarized the Deistic criticism and 
raised it to the level of modem scientific method 
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by emancipating it from the conception of a deity 
conceived through the reason and by abandoning 
its characteristic interpretation of liis- 
tory. He separates Locke’s theory of 
knowledge from its connection with 
a scheme of mechanical teleology, 
and confines the human mind within the realm of 
sense perception. Beginning then with the crudest 
factors of experience and not with a religious and 
ethical norm, he traces the development of systems 
of religion, ethics, and philosophy in an ascending 
course through the ages. He thus overthrew the 
Deistic philosophy of religion while he developed 
their critical method to the extent of making it 
the starting-point for the English positivist phi- 
losophy of religion. Distinguishing between the 
metaphysical problem of the idea of God and the 
historical problem of the rise of religions, he denied 
the possibility of attaining a knowledge of deity 
through the reason, and explained religion as ari- 
sing from the misconception or arbitrary misinter- 
pretation of experience {Dialogues Concerning Nat- 
ural Religion j wTitten in 1751, but not published 
till 1779; Natural History of Religion, 1757). 
Against the justification of religion by other means 
than rational Hume directs his celebrated critique 
of miracles, in which to the possibility of miraculous 
occurrences he opposes the possibility of en*or on 
the part of the observer or historian. Human ex- 
perience, affected by ignorance, fancy, and the 
imaginings of fear and hope, explains sufiBlciently 
the growth of religion. Hume’s contemporaries 
failed to recognize the portentous transformation 
which he had effected in the character of Deism. 
The Scottish common-sense school ” saved for a 
time the old natural theology and the theological 
argument from miracles to revelation; but in 
reSiity Hume’s skeptical method, continued by 
Hamilton and united to French Positivism by Mill 
and Browne, became, in connection with modem 
ethnology and anthropology, the basis of a psy- 
chological philosophy of religion in which the data 
of outward experience are the main factors (Evo- 
lutionism, Positivism, Agnosticism — Tylor, Spencer, 
Lubbock, Andrew Lang, etc.). In so far as Hume’s 
influence prevailed among his contemporaries, it 
may be said to have amalgamated with that of 
Voltaire; the “ infidels,” as they were now called, 
were Voltairians. Most prominent among them 
was Gibbon (d. 1794), whose Decline and Fall offers 
the first dignified pragmatic treatment of the rise of 
Christianity. The fundamental principles of Deism i 
became tinged in the nineteenth century with 
skepticism, pessimism, or pantheism, but the con- 
ceptions of natural religion retained largely their 
old character. 

n. France: With other English influences De- | 
ism entered France, where, however, only its mate- 
rialistic and revolutionary phases were seized upon, 
to the exclusion of that religiosity which had never 
been lost in England. French Deism stood outn 
side of theology- The English writers who came 
to exercise the greatest influence were Hobbes, 
Locke, Shaftesbury, Pope, Bolingbroke, and Hume. 
Of the true Deists only Collins, the most critical j 
and the least theological, became prominent. I 


Voltaire rq.v.; d. 1778) embraced the concep- 
tion of natural religion wnth ardor, and entered 
^ . into a polemic against intolerance in 

o aire. State as well as against 

the philosophy of the Church and the prevail- 
ing religious Cartesianism (Essai sur les mceurs 
et esprit des nations, 1764-58; Dictionnaire philo- 
sophique, 1764). He derived his natural plii- 
losophy from Newton and Clarke, his theory of 
knowledge and his ideas on toleration from Locke, 
the main principles of his ethics from Shaftesbury, 
his critical method and the conception of natural 
religion from the Deists. All phenomena are ex- 
plained historically by the interaction between 
man and his environment, and all things are gov- 
erned by God acting only in accordance with 
natural laws. Naturi morality and religion are 
not entirely innate ideas, but rather simple and uni- 
versally prevalent conditions standing in need of 
development and following a course that leads 
through errors arising from ignorance and fear to an 
ultimate standard truth which is characterized as 
the “ fruit of the cultivated reason,” Deism is 
thereby emptied of all religious content and re- 
stricted to the field of morals and rational meta- 
physics. All that is essentially characteristic of 
human nature is the same everywhere; all that 
depends on custom varies. The chief influences 
for changes in the human mind are climate, go\^- 
ernment, religion, and in opposition to these one 
should seek to arrive at the underlying, undiversi- 
fied unity. “ Dogma leads to fanaticism and strife; 
morality everywhere inspires harmony.” The rise 
of positive religions may be studied psychologically 
in children and savages. Fear and ignorance of the 
law of nature are the primary causes; the parallel 
growth of social groups and the need of authority 
cooperate. In China alone natural religion has 
escaped this pernicious development. India be- 
came the home of theological speculation, and influ- 
enced the religions of the West, of which the most 
important was Judaism as the parent of Christi- 
anity and Mohammedanism. Moses was a shrewd 
politician; the prophets were enthusiasts like the 
dervishes, or el^ epileptics; Jesus was a visionary 
like the founder of the Quakers, and his religion 
received life only through its union with Platonism. 
Voltaire’s conception of the evolution of history 
entered deep into European thought. 

By the side of the party of the juste milieu and of 
good sense,” of which Voltaire is the most prom- 
inent representative, there arose a school which 
carried the doctrines of mechanism and sensualism 
to their furthest consequences and 
^ The evolved a philosophy of materialism, 
clop^ They removed from Deism the ^eat 
distB. factor of natural religion, retaining 
only its critical method as applied to 
the history of religion. The head of this school 
was Denis Diderot (q.v.; d. 1784), and its great 
organ of expression was the EncydopHie (see 
Encyclopedists). The state censorship, however, 
compelled the projectors to call to their aid a num- 
ber of contributors of conservative views and to 
bring their skeptical method to the task of defend- 
ing the compromise between reason and revelation. 
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In this spirit the main religious topics were treated], 
but by a subtle infusion of the spirit of Bayle and 
the expedient of cross-references from tliese articles 
to topics which might be handled with gi'eater 
freedom, Diderot succeeded in supplying the de- 
sired corrective. 

It was the circle of Holbach (q.v.; d. 17S9) that 
dared to apply the most extreme consequences 
of materialism to religious questions. Helvdtius 
(q.v.; d. 1771) prepared the way with his De 
Veajprit (1758), in which he expounded a material- 
istic psychology and ethics. Their moral theories, 
dermng though they did from Hobbes and Hume, 
lost all connection wdth the position of Deism, which 
became for them a mere armory of weapons for the 
destruction of all religion with its consequences, 
intolerance and moral corruption. Holbach is un- 
doubtedly the author of the Si/steme de la nafurCj 
wdiich appeared in 1770 as the work of Mirabaud. 
The Systeme is not original in ascribing the begin- 
nings of religion to human hope and fear and to 
ignorance of the laws of nature. Fraud, ambition, 
and unhealthy enthusiasm have made use of it as 
a means of political and social influence and have 
succeeded in crystallizing its primitive emotions 
into positive creeds, within which animistic tend- 
encies have been developed and subtilized into 
systems of metaphysics and theology — ^the sources 
of irrational intolerance. Christianity 
3. Kolfcach jg Galilean doctrines translated 
^Th Platonic metaphysics, and its 

logical tl^eology to the present day hovers 
School, between the extremest anthropomor- 
pliism and the most abstract specu- 
lation. The natural religion of the Deists dif- 
fers from the concrete religions only in that it 
proceeds not from fear and ignorance but from 
an optimistic interpretation of life; however, in at- 
tempting to prove by natural science the good- 
ness of God and man and the adaptation of the 
world to the purpose of creation, it is but a half- 
matured critical method vainly endeavoring to 
reconcile the old irrationalism with the spirit of 
the new sciences. It is guilty of clinging to the 
naive view which regards the world as anthro- 
pocentric instead of recognizing the existence of 
laws to which man is indifferent — the purely causal, 
not teleological force of matter. Further, the whole 
scheme of identifying morality with religion — ^the 
psychological support of the Deistic position — ^is 
repudiated by Holbach, who defines morality as 
based solely on the natural law of self-preservation 
and self-perpetuation. Step by step Deism is thus 
stripped of its coimection with revelation, with 
metaphysics, and finally with morality, and nothing 
is retained but its method of interpreting religion 
and its criticism of the facts of Christianity. From 
Holbach and his circle, and from the cognate group 
of the Encyclopedists, proceeded the so-called 
ideological school, who held the main problem of 
philosophy to be the analysis of the mental con- 
ceptions aroused by sensations from tlie material 
world (Gondorcet, Sieyds, Naigeon, Garat, Volney, 
Dupuis, Saint-Lambert, Laplace, Cabanis,De Tracy, 
J, B. Say, Benjamin Constant, Bichat, Lamarck, 
Saint-Simon, Thurot, Stendhal). Out of this 


school, in turn, developed the positivism of Com^c. 
J, J. Rousseau (q.v.; d. 1778 j gave quite a dif- 
ferent tendency to Deism. Accepting in the main 
the sensualism of Locke and the metaphysics of 
Clarke and Newton, he maintains after the manner 
of Shaftesbury and Diderot a belief in inborn moral 
instincts which he distinguishes as “ sentiments 
from mere acquired ideas; he is true 
to the position of Deism in connecting 
this moral sentiment with a belief in 
God, and he protests against the separation between 
the two which the scepticism of Diderot had 
brought about. He was infiuenced by Richard- 
son, as well as by Locke. Sentiment becomes 
the basis of a metaphysical system built up out of 
the data of experience under the influence of the 
Deistic philosophy, but redeemed from formalism 
by constant reference to sentimentality and emotion 
as the primary sources of religion. The nature of 
religion is not dogmatic but moralistic, practical, 
emotional. Rousseau, therefore, finds the essence 
of religion, not (like Voltaire) in the cultivated 
intellect, but in the naive and disinterested under- 
standing of the uncultured- Conscious, rational 
progress in civilization, no less than supeniaturalism 
in Church and State, is an outcome of the fall, when 
the will chose intellectual progress in preference to 
simple felicity. With Rousseau natural religion 
takes on a new meaning; nature is no longer 
universality or rationality in the cosmic order, in 
contrast to special supernatural and positive phe- 
nomena, but primitive simplicity and sincerity, in 
contrast to artificiality and studied reflection. In 
his scheme of the rise of religions he sets out from 
the common standpoint of the discrepancies and 
contradictions prevailing among historic creeds. 
Yet positive religion to him is not so much the 
product of ignorance and fear as the corruption of 
the original instinct through the selfishness of man, 
who has erected rigid creeds that he might arrogate 
to himself unwarranted privilege or escape the 
obligations of natural morality. Something of the 
true religion is to be found in every faith, and of all 
creeds Christianity has retained the greatest meas- 
ure of the original truth, and the purest morality. 
So sublime and yet so simple does Rousseau find 
the Gospel that he can scarcely believe it the work 
of men. Its irrational elements he attributes to 
misconception on the part of the followers of Clirist 
and especially of Paul, who had no personal mteiv 
course with him. It was natural that between the 
advocate of such views and the party of the ma- 
terialists strife should arise, and in fact Rousseau’s 
religious influence in France was slight. On the 
rising German idealism, however, he exercised a 
mighty influence. (B. Trobltsch.) 

Bibliographt: On the preparation for Deism in the Auf- 
hUirung (‘* enlightenment consnlt: H. Henke, <?e- 

schichte der ehristUchen Kirckef vols. iv.-vi., Brunswick, 
1804; K. Erdmann, Die Aufhldrung, Hamburg, 1845; 
H. von Buache, Die freie religiose Aufkldrung^ Darmstadt, 
1846; P. 0. Schlosser, GesMMe des 18. JclhrhuTiderts, 7 
vols., Heidelberg, 1863-57; E. Henke, Nmere Kirchen-^ 
geschichte, vol, ii., Halle, 1878; 0. Pfleiderer, Bf^igions- 
DhUosophie, Berlin, 1896, Eng, transl., PhUosophy of Re^ 
ligicn^ 4 vols, London, 1886-88. 

Books which treat of Deism in general are: J. F. Hurst, 
History of BoHonalismt New York, 1902; L. Noack, Die 
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Freidenker in der Religion^ 3 vols., Bern, 1S53— 55; A, 
S. Parrar, Critical History of Free Thought, Lectures iv.- 
viii., London, 1863; C. J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, Bng. 
Church in Ike 18ih Century, chap, iv., London, 1878 (“ an 
admirable summary ”); J. H. Overton and F. Kelt on. 
The English Church ^1714-1800), chaps, iii.-iv., London, 
1906. 

On English Deism the classic is X Leland, Deiatical 
Writers, 5th (best) ed. with Appendix by W. L. Brown, 
continuation by C. R. Edmonds, London, 1837. Con- 
sult: X Hunt, Religious Thought in England, vols. ii.-iii., 
London, 1870; J. Cairns, Unbelief in the ISth Century, ib. 
1881; L. Stephen, Hist, of Eng, Thought in the 18th Cen- 
tury, ib. 1881; E. Sayous, Les Dhstes anglais, Paris, 1882; 
W. Arthur, God without Religion; Deism and Sir James 
Stephen, ib. 1887; W. E. H. Lecky, H^s^. of ,, . Ration^ 
alism in Europe, 2 vols., ib. 1899. 

On Deism in France consult: C. Bartholmfess, Histoire 
critique des doctrines religieuses modemes, Strasburg, 1855; 
H. Taine, Lea Philoaopkes frangaia du 19. siecle, ib. 1867; 
F. Ravaisson, La Philosophie frangaise au 19. siecle, ib. 
1868; F. Picavet, Les Ideologues, ib. 1891; X Texte, 
Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme litt^aire, ib. 
1895. 

On the German phase consult: K. R. Hagenbach, Ger- 
man Rationalism, Edinburgh, 1865; G, C. B. Pdnjer, Ge- 
schichte der christlichen Religionsphilosophie, 2 vols., 
Brunswick, 1880-83, Eng- transl., Edinburgh, 1887; F. 
A. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, Leipsic, 1887, 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., London, 1877-81. 

DEISSMAH, dois'mon, GUSTAV ADOLF: Ger- 
man Lutheran; b. at Langenscheid-an-der-Lahn, 
Nassau, Nov. 7, 1S66. He studied at Tubingen 
(1885-88) and Berlin (1888), and the theological 
seminaries at Herborn (1889-90) and Marburg 
(1891-92). He became privat-docent at IVIarburg 
1892; tutor in the Herborn theological seminary 
1895; professor of New Testament exegesis at 
Heidelberg, 1897, and at Berlin, 1908. In 1906 
he made an archeological tour of Asia Minor and 
Greece. His publications include a translation of 
IV Maccabees in E. Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und 
Psevdepigraphen des Alien Testaments (Tubingen, 
1900); Die neiUestamentliche Formel Christo 
Jesu '' (Marburg, 1892); Johann Kepler und die 
Bibel: Bin Beitrag zur Geschichte der Avioritdt 
(1894); Bibelstudien : Beitrage, zumeist am den 
Papyri und Inschriften, zur Geschichte der Sprache, 
des SchrifftUTns, und der Religion des hellenistischen 
Judentums und des Urchristentums (1895; Eng. 
transl. by A. Griere, Edinburgh, 1901); Neue 
Bibelstudien: Sprachgeschichtlicke Beitrdge, zumeist 
aus den Papyri und Inschriften, zur Erklarung 
desNeuen Testaments (1897); Briefe eines Herbomer 
Classiem aus den Jahren 1605 und 1606 (Herborn, 
1898); Die sprachliche Erforschung der griechi- 
schen Bibel, ihr gegenw&rtiger Stand und ihre Aw/- 
gahen (Giessen, 1898); Ein OriginahDoMrnent am 
der diokletianischen Chrisienverfolgung : Papyrm 
713 des British Museum (Ttibingen, 1902; Eng. 
transL, “ The Epistle of Psenosiris," London, 1902); 
Evangelium und UrchristentuTn : Das Neue Testa^ 
merit im lAchte der historischen. Forschung (Munich, 
1905); Die Septuaginta-Papyri und andere altchrist- 
Uche Texte der HeideTberger Papyrus-Sammlung 
(Heidelberg, 1905); and New Light on the New Tes- 
tament, from Records of the GrcBca-Roman Period, 
Transl. from the Author’s MS. by E. M. Sirachan, 
Edinburgh, 1907. 

DELANY, WILLIAM: Irish Roman Catholic 
and president of University College, Dublin; b. at 


Leighlinbridge (12 m. n.e. of Kilkenny), County 
Carlow, Ireland, June 4, 1835. He was educated 
at Carlow College (1851-53), Majmooth College 
(1853-56), and the Gregorian University, Rome 
(1865-68), and entered the Societj’- of Jesus in 
1S56, being ordained priest at Rome in 1866- He 
was professor in ClongowesAVood College 1S5S-C0 
and in St- Stanislaus’s College, TuUamore, 1SG0-G5. 
In 1S6S-70 he was ^ice-president of the latter in- 
stitution and its rector ltS70-S0; rector of St. Igna- 
tius’s College, Dublin, 1SS1-S3; president of Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, 18S3-SS, and since 1S97. 
He was on the staff of the Gardiner Street Jesuit 
Church, Dublin, 1888-97. He has written Lec- 
tures on Christian Reunion (Dublin, 1896) and Irish 
University Education (1904). 

DELITZSCH, dd'Hch, FRANZ: Lutheran; b. at 
Leipsic Feb. 23, 1813; d. there Mar. 4, 1890. He 
came of Hebrew parentage; studied at Leipsic, and 
became privat-docent 1842; was called as ordinary’’ 
professor to Rostock 1846; thence to Erlangen 
1850; and back to Leipsic in 1867. In early life 
he was an adherent of the theology represented by 
Hofmann of Erlangen, but his Biblical criticism 
was freer than Hofmann’s hyperconservative posi- 
tion would allow. He was as rich in spirit as in 
learning, though his theology was not free from 
tlieosopldc influences, as is showm by his System 
der biblischen Psychologic (Leipsic, 1855; Eng. 
transl. Edinburgh, 1867). He especially distin- 
guished himself as an exegete. At Rostock he wrote 
De Habacuci prophetce vita (Leipsic, 1842), but his 
exegetical activity really commenced at Erlangen, 
where he prepared indejxjndently and in con- 
nection with Keil some of the best commentaries 
on the Old Testament which had been produced in 
Germany. These were soon translated into Eng- 
lish and published at Edinburgh (Job, Ps., Prov., 
Cant., EccL, Isa.). In their earlier editions they 
show the influence of Hofmann, but his “ Commen- 
tary on Hebrews ” (Leipsic, 1857; Eng- transl., 2 
vols., Edinburgh, 1870) was written in defense of 
the old Protestant doctrine of atonement, as op- 
posed to Hofmann’s position. In spite of his con- 
fessional attitude, Delitzsch opposed the idea ** of 
fencing theology off with the letter of the Formula 
of Concord,” and when his colleague Kahnis was 
attacked, he published a defense of him (1863). 
He published in 1869 his System der christlichen 
ApologetHc, which was followed by a Hebrew 
translation of the New Testament (1877; 11th ed. 
1890), and, in connection with S. Baer, an edi- 
tion of the Old Testament text, except Exodus- 
Deuteronomy (Leipsic, 1861-97). 

The effect caused by the investigations of Well- 
hausen on his followers induced Delitzsch con- 
scientiously to examine his owm position with re- 
gard to the critical questions raised, and to ^ve up 
whatever was not tenable. He published in Lu- 
thardPs Zeitschrift, 1880 and 1882, a series of articles 
on the Pentateuch which prepared the way for the 
fifth edition of his Genesis (1887), which he justly 
regarded as a new work. In the Introduction he 
it clear that liis position in relation to Old- 
Testament problems was in the main what it had 
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been, and that the Bible, as the literature of a 
divine revelation, can not be permitted to be 
charged with a lack of veracity or to be robbed of 
its historic basis. In the fourth edition of his 
Isaiah (Leipsic, 1889, dedicated to Driver and 
Cheyne of Oxford; Eng- transl., 1890), and in his 
Messianische Weissa^ungen (Leipsic, 1890; Eng. 
transl., Edinburgh, 1891), the preface of which is 
dated five days before his death, a modification of 
his views also appeared. For those who took of- 
fense at his concession to the modem critical school 
he wrote Der iiefe Grahen zwischen alter und moder^ 
net Theologie, Ein BekenrUniss (Leipsic, 1888; 2d 
ed., 1890). Besides the works already mentioned, 
he wrote! Zur Geschichte der judischen Poesie 
(Leipsic, 1836); Wisserischaft, Kunst, Judenium 
(Grimma, 1838); AneMota zur Geschichte der mittel- 
alterlichen Scholastik unter Jvden und Moslemen 
(Leipsic, 1841); Philemon oder das Buck von der 
Freundschaft in Christo (Dresden, 1842); TFer sind 
die Mystiker f (Leipsic, 1842); Das Sakrainent des 
wahren Leihes und Blutes Jesu Ckristi (Dresden, 
1844; 7th ed., 1886); Die biblisch-prophetische Theo- 
logie (Leipsic, 1846); Symbolae ad psalmos Ulus- 
trando isagogicce (1846); Vier Bucher von der Kirche 
(Dresden, 1847); Vcm Pause Gotles oder der Kirche 
(1849); Komplutensiscke Varianten zumdUtesiament- 
(Leipsic, 1S7S) ; Fortgesetzte Btiidien zur 
Entstekungsgeschichte der komplutensischen Poly^ 
glotie (1886); Iris. Farbenstudien und Blumenstiicke 
(1888). He took a lively interest in the conversion 
of the Jews, for whose benefit he translated the New 
Testament into Hebrew, and published works like 
Jesus und HUlel (Erlangen, 1867; 3d ed., 1871) and 
Handwerkerlehen zur Zeit Jesu (Erlangen, 1868; 
3d ed,, 1878; Eng. transl., New York, 1883). He 
also defended them against anti-Semitic attacks and 
wrote Emste Fragen an die Gebildeten jiidischer 
Religion (Leipic, 1888; 2d ed., 1890), and Sind die 
Juden vnrklich das auserwdhUe Volkf (Leipsic, 
1889) against Jewish pretensions and invectives. 
In 1^6 he founded at Leipsic a seminary in which 
candidates of theology are prepared for missionary 
work among the Jews, and which in memory of him 
is now called Instituium Judaicum Dditzschianum. 

Bibuoorapht: S. I. Curtiss, F. Delitzsdi^ Iiondon, 1891; 

K- V. Hilprecht, in Old Testameni Studentf vi. 209 sqq.; 

T. K. Cheyne, in Aaxdemy, xxxvii (1890), 169, and A^ie- 

noBum, 1890, i. 308; W. Baudissin, in ExpositOTr 1890, pp. 

465 sqq.; A. KChler, in Neue kircfdiche ZeitachHft, i. 234 sqq. 

DKLITZSCHi FRIEDRICH: Gennan Assyjdolo- 
gist; b. at Erlangen Sept* 3, 1850. He studied at 
Leipsic, where he became associate professor of 
Semitic languages and Assyriology in 1877. In 
1893 he was called to Breslau as full professor of the 
same subjects, and since 1899 has held a similar 
position in Berlin, in addition to being director of 
the Asiatic section in the Royal Museum. He has 
written Assyrische Leseshicke (Leipsic, 1876); Wo 
lag das Parodies f (1881); The Hebrew Language 
Viewed in the Light of Aast/nan Research (London, 
1883); Die Sprache der Kossder (leipsic, 3884); 
prolegomena etnes neuen fiebr&wch-aramdischen W dr- 
terbuchs zum AUen Testament (1886); Assyrisches 
W drterbuchzur gesammten bisher veroffenUichien KeH- 
sckriftliteraiur (3 parts, 1887-90); Assyrische Gram- 


matilc (1SS9; Eng. transl. by A. R. S. Kennedy, 
London, 1889); Geschichte Bahyloniens und Assy- 
riens (Calw, 1891); Beitrage zur Entzifferung und 
Erkldrung det' happadokischen Keihchrifttafeln (Leip- 
sic, 1893); Die Entsiehung des altesten Schrijt- 
systems oder der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen 
(1896); Das Buck Hiob neu ubersetzt und erkldrt 
(1902); Babel und Bibel (2 parts, 1902-03; 
Eng. transl. by C. H. W. Johns, London, 1903), 
which was based on lectures delivered before the 
Emperor of Germany and roused vehement oppo- 
sition in certain conservative circles; Die babylo- 
niscJie Chronih (1906); and Mehr Licht (1907). He 
collaborates with Paul Haupt in editing the As- 
syriologische Bibliothek (Leipsic, 1881 sqq.) and 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft (1889 sqq.). 

DELLA VOLPE, FRANCESCO SALESIO: Car- 
dinal; b. at Ravenna, Italy, Dec. 24, 1844. He 
studied at the seminary of Bertinovo, the Semina- 
rio Pio, Rome, and the Pontificia Accademia dei 
Nobili Ecclesiastici. At the age of thirty he be- 
came a privy chamberlain of Pope Pius IX., and 
five years later was appointed secretary of the Con- 
gregation of Indulgences. He became Maestro di 
Camera in 1886 and Majordomo in 1892. He was 
created cardinal in petto in 1899, although his 
appointment was not publicly announced until 
1901, when he received the title of cardinal priest 
of Santa Maria in Aquiro. Since 1903 he has been 
prefect of the Congregation of the Propaganda. 

DELUGE. See Noah. 

DEMAREST, WILLIAM HERRY STEELE: Re- 
formed (Dutch); b. at Hudson, N. Y., May 12, 
1863. He studied at Rutgers College (B.A,, 1883), 
and was graduated at the New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1888. In the same year he was 
ordained to the ministry, and held pastorates at 
Walden, N. Y. (1888-97), and Catskill, N. Y. 
(1897-1901). From 1901 to 1906 he was professor 
of ecclesiastical history and church government in 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary, and in 1906 
was elected president of Rutgers College, having 
already been acting president in 1905-06. He has 
written History of the Church of Walden (New York, 
1893); Outline of Church Government (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1903); and Outline of Church History 
(1904). 

DE IffiENT, BYRON HOOVER: Baptist; b. at 
Silver Springs, Tenn., May 17, 1863. He was grad- 
uated at the University of Nashville in 1885, and 
studied at the University of Virginia (188^90), 
and Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. (1896-1900). He was professor of Greek 
and Latin in Doyle College, Doyle, Tenn., 1885-86, 
and from 1893 to 1896 was pastor at Lexington, Va. 
In 1900-03 he was pastor of the Twenty-second and 
Walnut Street Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., and 
of the First Baptist Church, Waco, Tex., 1904-06. 
In 1903-04 he was professor of Hebrew and prac- 
tical theology in Baylor University, Waco, and 
since 1906 has been professor of Sunday-school 
pedagogy in Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Ky. He was a member of the 
Texas Baptist Education Commission in 1903-06. 
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DEMETRIUS OF ALEXAITORIA. See Origen, 
DEMON, DEMONISM, 

Background of Demonology (§ 1), 

Nature of Demons (§ 2). 

The Se'irim and Shedhim (§ 3). 

Other Hebrew Demonic Conceptions (| 4), 

The Greek daimon (diminutive, daimonion), the 
original of the English demon/' did not coimote 
necessarily the idea of evil. It was rather neutral, 
and might even be used as a synonym of theos, 
god it was also generally employed to desig- 
nate a tutelary genius (Lat, lar, lemur, genius), and 
came to be applied to any departed soul. In the 
Septuagint of the Old Testament, in the New Tes- 
tament, and in Christian usage the connotation is 
sinister and always involves an evil 
!• Back- spirit. The origin of the idea of de- 
ground of mons lies far back in the empirical 
Demon- dualism of man's animistic concep- 
ology. tions, according to which all nature is 
peopled with spirits which are believed 
constantly to affect or control human acts and des- 
tiny (see Comparative Religion, VI., 1, a, § 4). 
Man's efforts may turn out to his satisfaction or 
to his disappointment, and he attributes the re- 
sults to the assistance or hindrance of spirits whom 
he regards as good or bad according as they seem 
to assist or to thwart his efforts. This primitive 
bipartition of the spirit-world into good spirits 
(which may become angels) and bad (which be- 
come demons) persists through many stages of un- 
folding in civilization and in religion, and remains 
as a belief even in the period of enlightenment. 
Traces of animistic belief have not been whoEy 
eradicated from the Old Testament; cf.,e.g., the 
serpent of Gen. iii. which has speech, mentality, 
and evil purpose, and also the anointing by Jacob 
of the stone to which he attributed his wonderful 
dream (Gen, xxviii. 18). The narrative in Num. 
xxii. 22^4 presupposes a belief in the vocal power 
of animals, though the impression given by the 
narration is rather that of miraculous impartation 
of speech to an otherwise mute animal. The en- 
tire religious provenience out of which the Hebrew 
religion sprang is full of demonism (see Assyria, 
VII, § 8; Babylonia, VII., 1, §§ 4-6). The Baby- 
lonian religion divided its spirits into good and bad. 
These were again classified and group^, and to the 
classes and groups names were given, though in 
general the individual demons did not receive 
names. This is in accordance with the general law 
that only in the more developed stages do the 
spirits become so individualized as to be named. 
This appears in the Hebrew representation, where 
in the earlier writings individual spirits are merely 
referred without individualization to classes (cf. 
the unnamed “ evil spirit " which tormented Saul, 

I Sam. xvi. 14-15, and the evil spirit " which by 
divine commission came between Abimelech and 
the Shechemites, Judges ix. 23), while Satan, not 
at first as devil, but as one belonging to God's com- 
pany, or at least admitted to his presence (Job i. 

6 sqq.; Zech. iii. 1 sqq.), Azazel, and Asmodeus 
(see below) emerge as personal spirits possessing 
names only in the late (postexilic) literature. A 
wealth of demonic conceptions quite equal to the 


Babylonian is found also in the Arabic religion, 
according to which demons swarm in the regions of 
air, earth, and water, lying in wait for the unwary. 
The magic and incantations of Arabic folk-lore are 
hardly less prominent and numerous than those of 
Babylonia, and w^here these exist belief in demon- 
ology is sure to be found (see Divination; and 
Magic). 

The characteristics of the demons in the Semitic 
sphere are like those of demons among other peo- 
ples. These beings, whose power is greatest dur- 
ing the hours of darkness, are responsible for iUs of 
the flesh, of the mentality, and of the spiritual life. 
They cause disease, aberration of mind, and per- 
verseness toward the gods; they con- 
2 . Nature trol the atmosphere and bring storms; 
of Demons, by their mastery of the waters they 
bring floods and destruction; they 
enter the bodies of human beings, are especially 
dangerous to women and children, and at the crit- 
ical periods of life are alert to work them harm. 
They may be warded off by attention to the proper 
ritual, by the use of drugs and herbs, and by the 
potency of incantations and charms (the later Jews 
regarded the shema, Hear, 0 Israel," of Deut. 
vi. 4 as a protection). Yet they may be welcomed 
by the individual and become so at home in his 
person that he becomes virtually one of their num- 
ber. In accordance with their perverse nature, the 
demons have their dwelling-places in spots shunned 
by mortals — ^in the deserts, among ruins and in 
cities which have been destroyed by the enemy, 
among graves, in miasmatic morasses, and in like 
places. The demonology of the Old Testament and 
the New exhibits many of these traces. Yet it is 
to be observed that not even in its monotheism 
does the religion of Israel show a loftier elevation 
above the faiths of the surrounding peoples than 
in its demonology. The most numerous traces 
appear in the period of depression when national 
dieter had enforced contact with the pregnant 
demonism of Babylonians, Persians, and the in- 
vading Arabs. As a matter of course, the nature of 
demons is ever vaguely treated, and the exact no- 
tions about them are difficult to determine. De- 
mons were regarded as not of flesh and blood (cf. 
Eph. vi. 12), yet they ate and drank, reproduced 
their kind, and might be wounded and killed. 
They were pictured with the passions and even the 
lusts of mankind (cf. Tobit vi. 14). They were 
above the laws of nature, and could transform 
themselves into various shapes, even into those of 
angels of light (cf. II Cor. xi. 14). In Judaism they 
were regarded as especially the opponents of the 
Messiah (see Demoniac). Their ori^ is seldom 
accounted for in popular belief* They come down 
as elemental spirits in the common belief of the 
people, and their number is added to as the souls 
of the departed become regarded as malignant. 
When an angelology develops, the angels are re- 
garded as falling from th^ir high estate and adding 
to the number of the demons. So in the earlier 
stages of the Hebrew religion demons are not ac- 
counted for; but in late Jewish works, especially in 
the Book of Enoch (see Psetjdepigrapha), the de- 
mons are largely derived from the episode narrated 
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in Gen. vi. 1-4 or from the conceptions of the fall 
of the angels who thereby became demons. In the 
same region demonology developed pari passu 
with angelology, and a domonarchy with Satan 
and archdemons at the head w’ere opposed to the 
hierarchy of God and the archangels and angels 
which left its traces in all W estern and some East- 
ern literatures. 

The w’ord daimon w'as introduced into the Bib- 
lical sphere through the Septuagint as a translation 
of the two Hebrew w^ords sa'ir (pi. se'irim) and 
sliedh (pi. shedhim; cf. Assyr. sh.edu, 
3. The like the Gk. daimon, originally a word 
Hebrew of neutral signification, foimd also in 
Se*irim and Phenician inscriptions, and possibly 

Shedhim. etymologically connected with Shad^ 
dai, one of the patriarchal names for 
God, e.g., Gen. xvii. 1, R. V., margin, and also with 
the Arabic sa^id, sayijid, lord ^’). The former oc- 
curs Lev. xvii. 7 (A. V. “ devils,” R. V. “ he-goats,” 
margin satjn^ ”); Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14 (A. V. 
and R. V- satyrs/^ R. V. margin he-goats ”); 
and II Chron. xi. 15 (A. V. “ devils,” R. V. “ he- 
goats,” margin satyrs ”). Sliedh (shedhim) oc- 
curs in Deut. xxxii. 17 and Ps. cvi. 37 (A. V. 
“ devils,” R. V. “ demons ”). In Isa. xiii. 21, re- 
garded as exilic or later, the reference is to the 
desolate site of Babylon w-here repulsive creatures 
and dancing se'irim are to abide. The conception 
is evidently that of hairy goat-like creatures, not 
unlike the satyr or Pan of Greek myth; some va- 
rieties of the Arabic jinn are also represented as 
ha\diig somew’hat of the same form (tV’'ellhausen, 
Heidenhnn, pp. 151--152). This representation is 
in full accord with that of Isa. xxxiv. 14, also exilic 
or postexilic, in which the sa'ir cries to his fel- 
low ” in Edom, which has become a w’aste inhabited 
by wolves and by the night monster (Heb. lilith, 
R. V. night-hag,” see belowO- Further, light is 
cast on the subject by the passage Lev. xvii. 7, 
which forbids sacrifice to the seHrim, here men- 
tioned as the objects of W'orship. This worship 
may have been simply avertive, after the primitive 
fashion of bringing offerings to beings whose ill will 
it was desired to avoid. It is significant that the 
purpose of the entire passage is to proscribe sacri- 
fice in “ the open field ” — i.e., apart from the dwell- 
ing-place — which may mean the desert, the assumed 
home of evil spirits. Similar in purport is Deut. 
xxxii. 17, where the fathers are said to have sacri- 
ficed to shedhim, and Ps. cvi. 37, in which case 
sons and daughters were the offerings presented. 
It is questionable 'whether these tw'o cases are mere 
invidious comparison of false gods to demons (W. 
von Baudissin, in Hauck-Herzog, RE, vi. 4), since 
this comparison is not met again for several cen- 
turies, possibly not till apostolic times. The entire 
provenience of the passages and the ideas con- 
nected are best suited by the supposition that offer- 
ings ol an avertive character are here referred to, 
and that not the heathen deities, but actual demons 
were conceived as objects ol worship. The possible 
renascence of totemistic practises (probably under 
the influence of Arabic immigration) suggested by 
Ezek. viii. 10 and Isa. Ixvi. 17 is in favor of thk 
conclusion. 


Mention of lilith (I&a. xxxiv. 14, A. V. screech- 
owl,” margin and R. V. night monster,” R. V. 
margin “ Lilith ”) has already been made. There 
can be no doubt of the Babylonian origin of this 
word. The god of Nippur w^as known as En-lil, 
lord of spirits ” (see Babylonia, VII., 2, § 2), and 
the AssjT-ian lilu, lilutu had the signification 
‘‘sprites.” The Semitic lilatu, “night,” may bo 
compared, and the fern. Lilith is named in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as an attendant of 
4. Other Namtar, the deity of plagues (see 
Hebrew Babylonli, VII., 2, § 8). In late rab- 
Demonic binic literature lilin means female de- 
Conceptions. mons, and Lilith herself bears no slight 
part in legend and was conceived as 
living in the desert w’hence she emerged to make 
her attacks. A kindred conception is that of Prov. 
XXX. 15 (Heb. 'alukah, A. V. “ horseleech,” R. V. 
margin “ vampire,” described as having daughters 
ever crying “ give, give ”), to which what is at 
least a parallel, if not a cognate conception, is 
found in the Arabic ^aluk. The circumstances of 
the reference suit much better the conception of 
a demon than that of a horseleech, especially the 
circumstance of the insatiable daughters. Azazel 
(Lev. xvi. 8 sqq.) is the name of a demon whose 
home is in the desert, w'hose character and aims are 
opposed to those of Yahweh. The name has not 
yet yielded to investigations on the side of Hebrew 
philology, and is unique as being the one element 
of this character entering into the ritual of the 
Hebrews. Asmodeus, mentioned in Tobit, is either 
derived from Persian sources or is a literary imita- 
tion of a Persian conception. Heylel (Isa. xiv. 12), 
the day star, fallen from heaven,” is interesting 
as an early instance of what, especially in pseud- 
epigraphic literature, became a dominant concep- 
tion, that of fallen angels. The Septuagint trans- 
lates by daimonia the elilim of Ps. xcv. 5 (A. V. 
and R. V. “idols,” R. V. margin “things of 
naught”), probably rendering aright the concep- 
tion of the author of this late psalm. It is not im- 
probable that behind the “ pestilence ” and “ de- 
struction ” of Ps. xci. 6 are animistic conceptions 
of mischief-working demons, and that they are not 
mere personifications. A belief closely akin to 
that in demons is referred to in the obh, “ familiar 
spirit,” of I Sam. xxviii. 7 sqq. In direct line with 
this and connecting the belief of the early Hebrews 
with that of surrounding nations are the teraphim 
(q.v.), the best explanation of which relates them 
to ancestral spirits that are sought among the 
graves (ef. Isa. Ixv. 4; cf. Deut. xxvi. 14; Ps. cvi. 
28). Etymologically connected with teraphim is 
the word repkaim, “ giants,” and this again con- 
nects the Hebrews wdth the beliefs of other peoples 
who speak of earlier inhabitants of their land as 
stiU remaining, though in the shape of elves, dwarfs, 
and fairies. In the Assyrian tongue the words 
idukku and uMmmu designated both a class of de- 
mons and also the spirits of the dead, and they are 
compared with z^ilcu, “ wind,” recalling the 
“ spirits ” mentioned above as unclassified (cf. 
Heb. ruaj). The idea which underlies that of re- 
phaim is unsubstantiality, and ruhim becomes a 
late Jewish word for demons. The Hebre'w popu- 
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lar belief in demons is attested further by the many 
injunctions against sorcery which appear in the 
legislative and prophetic utterances. In ethnic 
custom one of the universally employed means of 
averting the harmful action of demons is the use 
of the magic word or act. The fact that the peo- 
ple needed this admonition so constantly speaks 
more strongly for the abiding belief in demons than 
the few specific references which are found. For 
the New Testament doctrine and for later Jewish 
belief in demons see Demoniac, §§ 1-4. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 
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DEMONIAC. 

Jewish and New Testament Demonology (§ 1). 

New Testament Ideas Concerning Demoniacs (§ 2), 
Symptoms of Possession (§3). 

Exorcism by Jesus (§4). 

Exorcism in the Early Church (§ 5). 

Exorcism by Jews (§ 6). 

Modem E3q}lanations (§ 7). 

A demoniac is one supposed to be possessed by a 
demon or e\Tl spirit or by several demons. The 
name ** demon '' originated in Greek mythology 
and was introduced into the Bible and Christianity 
through the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew 
seHrim and shedhim (see the article Demon for the 
Old Testament demonology). In postexilic Juda- 
ism demonology gained ground, either through for- 
eign influence or by a recrudescence of primitive 
Semitic or Israelitic folk-lore. The New Testa- 
ment reflects the current beliefs of its time. The 
demonic powers are represented as spirits, not flesh 
and blood (Eph. vi. 12); they can assume any form, 
even appearing as angels of light (II Cor. xi. 14); 
they dwell in ruins (Rev. xviii. 2), in tombs (Mark 
V. 1 sqq.), and especially in the desert (Matt. iv. 

1 sqq., xii. 43). In the Talmud their generic name 
is mazzikin (*‘ injurers")- They lead men to 
sin (Enoch Ixix. 4, 6), and return more readily 
to the sinner than to the righteous 
I. Jewish (Testament of Naphtali 8); yet it 
and New is possible to resist the devil (Eph. 
Testament vi. 12; James iv, 7; I Pet. v, 8), 
Demon- and even to stop the way of the 
ology. evil spirits by opposing them (Matt, 

xii. 43 sqq.). One who transgresses 
the commandments falls an easy victim to the 
demons (Debarim rabbah 4), although he is 
protected by the recitation of the Shema, or by 
III.— 26 


I the strict observ’ance of other commandments 
(Berako 5“; Pesikta 1S7'‘). The devil and his 
hosts are the special foes of the ^lessianic kingdom 
(Rev. xii. 10), The mission of Jesus was the con- 
quest of the strong man '' (Matt. xii. 29), al- 
though, according to Luke xxii. 3, I Cor. ii. 8, he 
apparently fell a victim to the evil one; yet, as he 
had expressed the conviction that he had cast out 
the kingdom of vSatan by the spirit of God (Matt, 
xii. 26, 2S), he inspired his disciples and all early 
Christianity with the consciousness of victory over 
the demons (Luke x. 17 sqq.). They, on the other 
hand, recognized Jesus as the Messiah (Mark i. 24, 
and frequently). According to Rev. xii., which is 
confirmed by allusions in the Pauline writings, the 
devil, having been cast down from heaven, is come 
to earth to work e^ril during the little time which 
still remained to him, and must be resisted con- 
tinually, although he can win no real victory. The 
Pauline concept of the “ rudiments of the world ” 
(Col. ii. 20; cL ii. 15; Rom. viii. 38; Eph. vi. 12) 
refers not only to the sovereigns of the Jews and 
the Gentiles (Gal. iii. 19; iv. 1-4, 8-9; Enoch 
Ixxxix. 59-60), but also to the gods of the nations 
and of idolatrous Israel (Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. xcv. 
5, cvi. 37). This comparison of the pagan deities 
to shedhim recurs in postexilic Judaism (Enoch 
xix. 1; Rev. ix. 20), in the writings of Paul, and 
throughout ecclesiastical antiquity. Though Paul 
denied the existence of idols (I Cor. viii. 4 sqq.), 
declaring them dead (I Thess. i. 9) and no gods by 
nature (Gal. iv. 8), he expressly stated that the 
sacrifices offered to pagan deities were really given 
to devils (I Cor. x. 19 sqq.; cf. Justin, i. 5, 10, 12, 
23, ii. 1, 12, 13; Tatian, Oratio ad Grcecos ; Ter- 
tullian, ApoL, xxii., xxiii., et passim ; Origen, Con- 
tra Celsum), 

The principal source for the Biblical view of 
demoniacs is the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment. According to the general concept of the 
various passages, the demon enters into man as a 
second personality (Luke viii. 30), dwelling in him 
as in a house (Matt. xii. 44; Luke xi. 24), so that 
evil spirits dread to be banished into 
2 . New Tes- the abyss (Luke viii. 31), or (Mark v. 

tament 10) to be expelled from a land they 
Ideas Con- love, preferring to inhabit the bodies 

cerning of swine. The demon tortures man 
Demoniacs. (Matt. xv. 22), driving him whither 
he would not go (Luke viii. 29). 
The demoniac is often so thoroughly possessed by 
the evil spirit that he lives in sepulchers and other 
lonely places, a danger to passers-by (Matt. viii. 
28) and imable to be boxmd by even the strongest 
fetters (Mark v. 3-6); he even speaks as though he 
were himself the demon, using the plural when 
possessed by many evil spirits (Matt. viii. 29; 
Mark i. 24, v. 9; Luke iv, 34, viii. 28). 

The manifestations of demoniac possession are 
extremely varied. The boy at the foot of the Mount 
of Transfiguration (Mark ix. 14-27) is represented 
as seized with convulsions, writhing on the ground, 
and foaming at the mouth. At the first attack the 
boy wallowed dumb upon the ground, nor did he 
cry out until the demon had been expelled, al- 
though the account of Luke (ix. 39) states that 
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the child screamed at every attack, and that the evil 
spirit “ bruising him) hardly departeth from him.’^ 
Both Mark and Luke record symp- 

3. Symp- toms of epilepsy; the account in Mat- 
toms of thew not only omits all these details. 
Possession, but especially characterizes the disease 
as lunacy (xvii. 15), thus giving a pref- 
erable explanation of the falling of the boy into 
fire and water, which has no specific cause in Mark, 
and is altogether lacking in Luke. The passage in 
Matthew is the more interesting since in iv. 24 he 
distinguishes “those which were possessed with 
devils, and those which were lunatic, and those 
that had the palsy/' The demoniac met by Jesus 
in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mark i. 23-28) 
does not exhibit the characteristic foam of epilepsy, 
but shows symptoms of epileptic hysteria, especially 
as Luke iv. 36 notes that the fit ^d him no harm. 
It is evident, from a summary of the eases in Mat- 
thew and Mark, that such attacks were regarded 
as demoniac in origin, and to the same agency 
are ascribed the superhuman strength, the self- 
injury, the dwelling among tombs, the threatening 
gestures, and the nakedness of the demoniac of 
Gadara (Mark v. 2-5; Luke viii. 27-29). Other 
complaints of a less serious nature, however, are 
also referred to the agency of demons, such as 
dumbness (Matt, lx, 32; Luke xi. 14), or blindness 
and dumbness (Matt. xii. 22), although no mention 
is made of the expulsion of demons in the accounts 
of the healing of the dumb and the blind in Matt, 
ix. 27-31; Mark vii. 32, 37, viii. 22-26, x. 46-62. 
In like manner, Luke iv. 40-41 (cf. vi. 17-18, vii. 21) 
regards the curing of demoniacs as a special phase 
of healing, and in Acts viii. 7 demoniacs are dis- 
tinguish^ from the paralytic and the lame. On 
the other hand, the woman bowed with “ a spirit 
of infirmity eighteen years ” was “ bound by 
Satan ” (Luke xiv. 11-16), and the fever of Peter's 
mother-in-law seems to have been believed to be 
demoniac (Luke iv. 38-39). The healings at 
Capernaum (Matt. viii. 16) were in the main exoxv 
cisms of demons, and these formed a large part of 
the activity both of Jesus (Mark i. 39) and of the 
Twelve (Mark iii. 14-15, vi. 7, 13; Matt. x. 8). 

The gloom and asceticism of John the Baptist 
gained him the reputation of a demoniac (Matt. xi. 
18; Luke vii. 33), and this charge was brought 
against Jesus himself (Matt. ix. 34, xii. 24; Mark 
iii. 22, 30; Luke xi. 15; John vii. 20, viii. 48, 
X, 20). Nor was it an easy matter to distinguish i 
between spirits of evil and spirits of God (Matt, i 
xxiv. 11, 24; I John iv. 1-^3), so that the “ discerning 
of spirits ” was regarded as a special grace (I Cor. 
xii. 10, xiv. 29). Even a storm (Mark iv. 37-41; 
cf. Rev, viL 1; Enoch lx. 11 sqq.; Jubilees ii.) was 
considered the work of demons. It is surprising, 
on the other hand, that moral defects and delin- 
quencies are seldom represented as demoniac 
either by popular belief or by Jesus himself. Neither 
Matt* xl 18; John vii. 20, viii, 48, 52, nor Luke xi. 
24-26 admits of such an interpretation, the only 
passages really entering into consideration being 
Luke xxii. 3, 31 and the account of the temptation, 
where, however, Satan is rather the avowed oppo- 
nent of all Messianic work than the principle of e\^. 


In the exorcisms of Jesus the demoniacs are 
agitated at his approach (Mark i. 23, iii. 11, v. 6, 
ix. 20), while the evil spirits, recognizing him as the 
Son of God, implore him not to torment them before 
their time (Matt. viii. 29). Such recognition, 
^though rebuked by Jesus (Mark i. 

4. Exor- 25, iii. 12), receives its explanation 

cism by in the supernatural power of per- 

Jesus. ception possessed by the evil spirits, 
since by means of his Spirit God 
wrought through Jesus all his miracles, wonders, 
and signs. The rebuke of Jesus is siiEcient in 
most cases to exorcise evil spirits (Matt. viii. 16; 
Mark i. 26, ix. 26), even at a distance (Mark vii. 
29, 30). The successful exorcism of the demon is 
recognized by the quiet and repose of the patient 
(Mark v. 15, vii. 30), or by a loud cry from the 
person possessed (Mark i. 26), while the transfer of 
the demon from the man of Gadara to the swine in 
Mark v. 2-13 finds its probable explanation in the 
fright of the animals at the final paroxysm of 
the maniac. The historicity of Jesus' successful 
treatment of demoniacs is admitted in principle 
even by adherents of the critical school. Exor- 
cisms were the order of the day and were expected 
from a Messianic prophet, and the chief proof for 
their historicity lies in statements of Jesus which 
represent their importance for himself and his 
activity as the Messiah (Matt, xi 5; Luke vii. 22). 
It becomes clear from Matt. xii. 25-32 and Luke 

xi. 17-23 that Jesus believed not only in the exist- 
ence of demons (cf. Matt. xii. 43-46; Luke xi. 24- 
26), but, like his contemporaries, in exorcism (Matt. 

xii. 27; Luke xi. 19). The expulsion of demons 
implied the debilitation and the destruction of the 
“ kingdom of Satan " (Matt. xii. 26; Luke xi. 18), 
thus representing victories over the principle of 
evil in the dawn of the Messianic age (cf. Assump- 
tion of Moses X.). It is clear, from the allusion to 
the “ strong man " in Matt. xii. 29, and Luke xi. 
21-22, that Jesus deduced his victory over the 
demons from his previous conquest of Satan, their 
lord, in his temptation (cf. Luke x. 18-20). 

The accounts of the Gospels receive their full ex- 
planation, however, only in the light of the history 
of religion, which shows that the belief in demoniac 
possession was not restricted to the time of Jesus 
or to his surroundings. Exorcism 

5. Exor- continued to be practised in the early 
cism in the Christian Church (Acts v. 16, viii. 7). 

Early Of particular interest is the ^account 

Church, of the “ spirit of divination,” in Acts 
xvi. 16-18. The narrative in Acts xix. 
13-19, on the other hand, contains no exorcism in 
the strict sense of the term, but merely shows the 
power of the name of Jesus over those possessed 
with demons (cf. Mark ix, 38-39; Luke ix. 49). 
Jesus himself admitted the success of other exorcists 
and sanctioned them as helping to destroy the king- 
dom of Satan, so that the failure of the Jewish 
exorcists (Acts xix. 13-16) is an exception to the 
general rule. Although the epistles contain no 
direct statements concerning demoniacs and exor- 
cisms, such beliefs must be attributed to Paul when 
he mentions among charismata the ability to dis- 
cern between i^irits (I Cor. xii. 10). The con- 
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viction that the Son of God was manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the devil (I John 
iii. 8) continued active in the early Church. Thus 
Irenaeus (IL xlix. 3) asserts that certain exorcisms 
“mightily and truly expel demons”; while Ter- 
tuUian put the belief in the form of a challenge 
{Apol.y xxiii.; cf. De corona, xi.; De idolis, xi.; 
Minucius Felix, xxvii.; Origen, Contra Celsum, 
vii. 4, viii. 58, etc.)* '^ile in the earliest period 
many Christians expelled evil spirits, exorcists are 
definitely mentioned as special officials of the 
Church as early as Cyprian (Epist, xvi.; cf. the 
tenth canon of the Council of Antioch and the 
twenty-sixth of the Apostolic Constitutions). 
[The energumens (Gk. energoumenoi, “ worked 
upon,” “influenced,” i.e., by an evil spirit) con- 
stituted a special class. They were not permitted 
to enter the church if they were violent, but were 
commanded to stand in the porch, so that they 
could hear the singing and prayers; and with them 
might be found lepers and persons of offensive 
lives (cf. the seventeenth canon of the Synod of 
Ancyra, 314; Hefele, Conailiengeschichte, i. 235- 
237); after the prayers they came in to receive the 
blessing of the bishop. If they were quiet, they 
were allowed in the church, yet separated from the 
catechumens, and listened to the sermon. They 
were also called cheimazomenoi (“ storm-tossed ”). 
The exorcists daily brought them food, laid their 
hands upon them, and prayed for them. After 
their recoveiy they kept twenty to forty days’ 
fast, then partook of the sacrament; a particular 
prayer was made for them by the priest, and their 
names were entered upon the church-records, with 
especial mention of their recovery.] The belief in 
demoniac possession and the power of exorcism 
has continued in the Church down to modem times. 
See Benediction; Sacramentals. 

This phenomenon loses its singularity in view of 
its ethnic distribution. In the Old Testament a 
special instance is the evil spirit which troubled 
Saul after the spirit of God had departed from him, 
mentioned by Josephus {Ant, VI. viii. 2, xi. 2) as 
a case of demoniac possession, and the lying spirit 
of I Kings xxii. 20-23. The cases of Judges ix. 23; 
II Kings xix. 7; Isa. xxix. 10 are more doubtful, 
but the underlying concept is clearly that of pos- 
session by evil spirits. Josephus expressed a firm 
belief in possession. According to him, in a case 
which he observed, the exorcist held 
6. Exor- to the patient’s nose a ring contain^ 
cism by xmder its seal one of the roots which 
Jews* Solomon had endowed with healing 
power, thus drawing the demon from 
the nostrils of the person possessed. The patient 
then fell down, and the exorcist conjured the demon 
not to return, commemorating Solomon, and pro- 
nouncing the incantations which he had composed. 
Jewish exorcists are mentioned by Jesus (Matt. xiL 
27) as well as in Acts xix. 13-20, wh^ Origen 
{Contra Celsum, I. xxviii., xxxviii.) declared exor- 
cism an art which the Jews had learned from the 
Egyptians. Lucian {Philopseudes, xvii.) describes 
exorcists in terms which resemble those of the New 
Testament, mentioning particularly a Palestinian 
and an Arab conjurer. Especially famous were 


the exorcisms of Apollonius of Tyana (q.v.), al- 
though there is no foundation for Baur’s view that 
they were imitations of the Gospel narratives. 

Strong evidence for the wide-spread extent of the 
ancient belief in demoniac possession are the count- 
less incantations still preserved, and the mass of 
magic papyri recently discovered. A distinct 
category is formed by the “ Ephesian letters,” a 
mixture of foreign and xmintelligible names, in- 
cluding many Hebrew words and even verses from 
the Bible. Li these formulas the Hebrew name of 
God and the name of Jesus recur with great fre- 
quency, both being regarded as especially potent. 

In spite of the progress of modem thought and 
of the natural sciences, the primitive conception of 
all these things as supernatural has by no means 
been el imi nated. In the Roman Catholic and 
orthodox Protestant churches it finds a strong 
support in the Scriptural narratives and in the 
general supernatural standpoint from 
7. Modem which their exposition is approached. 
Explana- The natural view of these phenomena 
tions. was first taken by the rationalist 
school, especially by Semler, and is to- 
day fully recognized in historical theology. Theo- 
logians are now williog to adimt their need of infor- 
mation on the underl3dng psychological facts at the 
hands of specialists, especially the medical men 
who m recent years have made careful study of 
phenomena of this class. The labors of Charcot, 
Richer, SneU, and others have led to a prevalence 
of the view that cases of so-called possession are 
usually to be regarded as acute hysteria, and the 
cures, the accomplishment of which is still possible, 
as the work of suggestion- This would have been 
all the more likely to operate effectively in the 
early days of Christianity, when powerful religious 
excitement and extreme submissiveness of faith 
would have offered the most favorable conditions 
for its exercise. (Johannes Weiss.) 

Bibliographt: On Biblical presentations consult: F. C. 
Conybeare, in JQR, 1896-07; W. Baudissin, Studien, part 

I, Leipsic, 1876; G. Hafner, Die D&monischen dee N. T.^ 
FraiJkfort, 1894; H. Laehr, Die D&monischen dee N. T., 
Leipsic, 1894; R. Stube, JlidieMmbylonieche Zauher- 
iexte, Halle, 1895; W. M. Alexander, Demoniac Posses- 
sion in the New Testament, Ekiinburgh, 1902; i>B, i. 
590-694; 811-813; EB, I 1069-74, ii. 1461-53; JE, v. 
305-306. On the relationship of Christ to the subject 
consult; F. Nippold, Die psy<^iatTische HeUthOtigkeit Jesih 
Bern, 1889; idem, EngeU- und Satansidee Jeeu, ib. 1891; 
Schwartzkopff, in Zeitschrift filr Theologie und Kirche, 
1897. For beliefs and practises of the Middle Ages cf. 
Schaff, Ckristian Churchy v, 1, pp. 878 sqq. 

On ethnic belief con^t, b^des the literature under 
CoMPABATiYB RELIGION: A. Hamack, MedisAnisches aue 
der aUen Kvrchemgesckickte, in TU, Niii. 4 (1892), 111 ^q.; 

J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession, Chicago, 1895 (Chinese 
phenomena); W. R. Newbold, Demon Possession, in New 
World, 1897, pp. 499 sqq.; W. M. Townsend, iSdton and 
Demons, Cincinnati, 1902. The medical side may be 
cozufulted in J. M. Charcot, Ias Maladies du systems ner- 
veux, 3 vols., Pajcis, 1886-^^. Consult J. M. Qiaroot and 
P. ]^cher, Ias Dimoniaqaes dans Vari, Paris, 1887. 

DEMPSTER, THOMAS: Scotch scholar; b. 
(according to his own not altogether trustworthy 
account) at Gliftbog, near Muiresk (32 m. n.w. of 
Aberdeen), Aberdeenshire, Aug, 23, 1579; d. at 
Bologna ^pt. 6, 1625. He led an adventurous life 
as student at Peodbroke Hall, Cambndge> at Paris, 
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Louvain, Rome, and Douai; and as teacher at 
Tournai, Paris, Toulouse, Nimes, Pisa, and Bologna. 
He possessed a remarkable memory, and accumu- 
lated a great store of learning; was impetuous, 
contentious, and ill-mannered, and his personal 
character is not free from reproach. The best 
known of his writings (all in barbarous Latin) is 
the Historia ccdesiasfica geniis Scotorum (Bologna, 
1027; ed. David Irvung for the Bannatjme C'iub, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1S29), a biographical dictionary 
of Scotchmen, remarkable for its fictions rather 
than its facts. He wrote also upon Roman an- 
tiquities, Etruria, etc., and edited and annotated 
Benedetto Accolti’s Be hello a Christianis contra 
harbaros gesto (Florence, 1623). 

DEIHO, FRANCIS BRIGHAM: Congregational- 
ist; b, at Enosburg, Vt., May 4, 1S4S. He was 
graduated at Midcllebury College, Middlobury, Vt., 
in 1S71 and Andover Theological Seminary in 1S79, 
and was ordained in 1881. He was instructor in 
New Testament Greek in Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary 1S79-S2, and has been professor of Old Tes- 
tament language and literature since 1882. His 
theological position is moderate. His has WTitten 
Outlines of Old Testament Theology (Bangor, Me., 
1897) and Supreme Leader; Study of the Nature and 
Worl: of the Holy Spirit (Boston, 1900). 

DENIS CDIONYSItrS), SAINT: First bishop of 
Paris and patron saint of France; d. a martyr at 
Paris either under Valerian (253-280) or Maximian 
(285-305). He is said to have gone to Gaul about 
250, established himself on the island in the Seine 
now known as La did in Paris, and, with miracles 
attesting the dmne favor, to have built a church 
there and ordered the church life. Persecution 
broke out, Denis was arrested with Rustieus, a 
priest, and Eleutherius, a deacon, and after cruel 
tortures the three were beheaded. They were 
buried where they fell on the heights of Montmartre 
(Mons martyrum according to tradition, though the 
original name was more likely Mons Martis). The 
place became a great resort of pilgrims, and won- 
ders were wrought there. Thence in the seventh 
century the relics were transferred to the famous 
Abbey of St. Denis founded by Dagobert I. 

In the first half of the ninth century Hilduin, 
abbot of St. Denis (q.v.), at the request of Louis the 
Pious, wrote a life of the saint {MPL, evi, 23-50); 
and here, for the first time, St. Denis is identified 
with Dionysius the Areopagite. All the great ac- 
tivity which the Abbey of St. Denis developed in 
the field of French history from the ninth to the 
fourteenth century is centered in the idea that 
Dionysius the Areopagite (q.v.) is the patron saint 
of France. Abelard (q.v.) had his doubts; and it 
was not until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that Launoy (Be Areopagiticis Hildwini, Paris, 
1641, and Be duohus Dionyms, Paris, 1640) and 
Sirmond (Disscrtatio in qua ostenditur discrimen 
Dionym Parisiensis et Dionysii Areopagitce, Paris, 
1641) succeeded in exploding the audacious hy- 
pothesis, The shrine of St. Denis grew immensely 
rich, and the abbey became a storehouse packed 
with valuable historical memorials (ef. M. F^libien, 
Histoire de VAbbaye de Saint Denys^ Paris, 1700). 


During the Pbevolution it was plundered (Nov. 12, 
1793) by a mob led by one of its owm priests; and 
its relics, jew'elry, etc., w'ere carried on six carts 
into the Convention, where they disappeared. 
Denis is one of the Fourteen Helpers in Need (q.v.). 
His day is Oct. 9. 

Bibliogbapht; The early documents are printed in ASB, 
Oct., iv. 925-951; albo, in part, ed. B. Krusch, MGB, 
Auct. ant, iv., part 2 (1SS5), 101-105. Consult: J. E, 
Darras, S. Denija I’Areopagite, Paris, 1863; E. Taillar, 
Apostolat de S. Denys dans les Gaules en 250, Amiens, 
1868; F. Arbellot, Etudes sur les origines chrHiennes de 
la Gaule, part 1, Paris, 1881; A. Vidieu, S, Denys VArSo-- 
pagite, Paris, 1884 (richly illustrated, but not historical). 

DENISON, GEORGE ANTHONY: Church of 
England; b. at Ossington (6 m. n. of Newark), 
Nottinghamshire, Dec. 11, 1805; d. at East Brent 
(14 m. w. of Wells), Somerset, Mar. 21, 1896. He 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., 1826), and 
w'as ordered deacon and ordained priest in 1832. 
LTntil 1838 he w'as curate to the bishop of Oxford, 
and then resigned his fellowship and became vicar 
of Broadwinsor, Dorset, and so remained until 1845, 
•when he became vicar of East Brent, and also exam- 
ining chaplain to the bishop of Bath and Wells, -p^'ho 
in 1851 made him archdeacon of Taunton. In the- 
ology he W'as a High-churchman, and from 1854 to 
1858 W'as unsuccessfully prosecuted for maintain- 
ing the doctrine of the Real Presence. From 1839 
to 1870 he was prominent as a Church champion 
in the school controversy betw^een the Church of 
England and the civil power, which resulted in the 
Elementary Education Act, the final and decisive 
victory of the civil power. He wrote Proceedings 
against the Archdeacon of Taunton (London, 1854); 
Defence of the Archdeacon of Taunton (1856) ; Church 
Rate a National Trust (1861); Notes of my Life^ 
J180O-78 (1878); and Mr. Gladstone (1885). He 
also translated Hadrianus Saravia On the Holy 
Eucharist (1855). 

DENK (DENCK), BANS: Anabaptist; b. at 
Heybach (Habach; 30 m. s.w. of Munich) c. 1495; 
d. at Basel Nov., 1527. He studied at Ingolstadt, 
and in 1520 is found at Augsburg among the Hu- 
manists. Thence as a Protestant he went to Basel, 
W'as proof-reader and befriended by CEcolampadius, 
who secured for him the rectorship of St. Sebaldus' 
school in Nuremberg in the autumn of 1523. There 
he mingled with those who were dissatisfied with 
the dominant theology, and on the charge of her- 
esy he W'as expelled from the city Jan. 21, 1525. 
Thenceforth he was a wanderer. He allied himself 
with the Anabaptists and his learning made him a 
valuable acquisition. He was expelled from Augs- 
burg in Oct., and from Strasburg in Dec., 1526, 
from Worms in Aug., 1527. He is heard from as a 
leader of the Anabaptists in Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Ulm in 1527 ; but, weary of continued persecu- 
tion and his enforced wanderings, he went to Basel 
in the fall of that year, threw himself upon the pro- 
tection of CEcolampadius, who again befriended him 
and tried in vain to convert him to the established 
Protestant theology. The plague soon after re- 
leased him from his troubles. By the Anabaptists 
he was highly honored; and even his detractors 
conceded his ability, personal high character, and 
scholarship. His translation of the prophetical 
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books of the Old Testament s^ith. L. Haetzer (AVorms, 
1527) is still esteemed. His tracts are now ex- 
tremely rare (cf. Mcnnoniiische Blatter, xxx. 5G). 
One is in the British Museum, TT’'as geredt seyn, das 
die Schrijft sagt, Gott thue und mache gats und bases 
(152G). His principal works were reprinted in 
Geistliclies Blumengdrtlein (Amsterdam, 16S0); his 
Von der wahren Liebe was republished by the Men- 
nonite publishing house, Elkhart, Ind. 

Bibliography: L. Keller, Bin Apostel der Wiedertaufer, 
Leipsic, 1882 (best); cf. idem, Die Reformation und die 
iilteren Reformparteien^ ib. 1S85; idem, J. von Siaupitz 
und die Anfange der Reformation, ib. 1888. Consult also: 
G. E. Roehrich, La Vie . . . de . . . Jean Denck, Stras- 
burg, 1853; O. Beard, Tlie Reformation of the 16th Cent, 
London, 1885; A. Baur, Zwinglis Theologie, ii. 175 sqq., 
Halle, 1889; H. Ludemann, Reformation und Taufertum, 
pp. 53 sqq., Bern, 1896; A. H. Newman, Hist, of Anti- 
Pedohaptism, pp. 163, 242 sqq., Philadelphia, 1897. 

DETTMARK: A kingdom of northwestern Europe. 
The country proper covers an area of 15,289 square 
miles, with a population (1906) of 2,588,919. The 
Danish colonies comprise Iceland (q.v.), part of 
Greenland, the Faroe islands, and the islands of 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. Jan in the Caribbean 
Sea. Since 1863 the Lutheran faith has been the 
established religion of Denmark, and the only one 
receiving the support of the State. The king must 
belong to this Church. Other denominations, how- 
ever, are allowed full religious liberty, with no dis- 
abilities whatever. The census of 1901 shows the 
following distribution of the population according 
to creeds: Lutherans, 2,436,084; Roman Catholics, 
5,373; Greek Catholics, 106; and Jews, 3,476. 
There are, besides, a small number each of Re- 
formed, Protestant Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Catholic Apostolics (Irvingites), Baptists, and 
Mormons. 

The ecclesiastical divisions of Denmark com- 
prise seven stifter, or bishoprics, as follows: (1) 
Zealand, (2) Funen (with the neighboring islands 
of Aero, Langeland, etc.), (3) Laaland and Falster, 
(4) Aalborg, (5) Viborg, (6) Aarhus, and (7) Ribe. 
Iceland constitutes a separate stift. The bishops, 
like the rest of the clergy, are appointed by the 
king; and upon them it devolves to ordain minis- 
ters and to inspect churches and schools. Under 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs the bishops constitute the highest eccle- 
siastical authority, officiating in some cases inde- 
pendently, in other cases in association with the 
secular head of the stift (the stiftsamtmand, or gov- 
ernor). Each stift is divided into provstier ('* pro- 
vostries Zealand having 18, Funen 
Ecclesias- 11, Laaland and Falster 4, Aalborg 
tical Bivi- 10, Viborg 9, Aarhus 13, and Ribe 8: 
sion of total 73. Each provsti is superin- 
Coimtry- tended by a provost, who ofHciates as 
preacher also. He has to look after 
all ecclesiastical affairs within his precinct, and, 
together with the local amtmand and a member 
appointed by the School Commission, he super- 
vises the parochial schools of his provostry (the 
eighteen secular divisions of Denmark are called 
aTTits — counties ” — each amt being governed by 
an amtmand). The amts within each stift are again 
ruled by a stiftsamtmand. Each provostry is divi- 


ded into sognekald, tlie total number of which is 
about 1,070, each comprising one or tA\'o (rarely 
more) sogm, or parishes. Sognekalds of ordinary 
dimensions have each a minislor who preaches al- 
ternately in the different parish churches. Large 
sognekalds, however, may have two ofiiciating 
clergymen. The minister is also a school commis- 
sioner. The parish is thus the unit in the ecclesi- 
astical organization of Denmark. By royal resolu- 
tion of 1883 an ecclesiastical council was established, 
and the clergymen who are members of this body 
frequently assemble to discuss religious matters 
and questions pertaining to the affairs of the 
Church. The minister of each parish is, as already 
stated, a member of the school committee, and in 
this way the Church exercises a direct supervision 
over the parochial schools, of which there are 
nearly 3,000. The religious instruction given in the 
communal schools is based either upon Luther’s 
smaller catechism or upon Balslev’s version of the 
same. 

The Danish clergy receive their education at the 
University of Copenhagen, which has a theological 
faculty consisting of five ordinary professors. The 
curriculum includes Old and New Tes- 
Education- tament exegesis, dogmatics, ethics, 
al Institu- and church history. There is also a 
tions. theological seminar^", in which two 
resident clergymen lecture on hom- 
iletics and catechetics, while a member of the jurid- 
ical faculty expounds canon Law. The Icelandic 
clergjTnen are mostly educated at the theological 
seminary in Reikiavik, although many frequent the 
University of Copenhagen. Several stipends are 
awarded by the Danish State for the promotion of 
theological studies. 

While it was originally compulsory upon a Danish 
resident to frequent the church in his own parish, 
and to pay tithes and feast-offerings to the local 
clergjTnan, important laws modifying these obliga- 
tions were enacted on Apr. 4, 1855, and Mar. 25, 
1872. By the former legislation every citizen was 
granted the right to identify himself with any 
church according to his owm choice, being obliged 
only to notify the local provost of the desired change. 
He vrould thenceforth have to pay to the minister 
of his home parish only the stipulated levies on 
real estate, produce, etc., -while the feast-offerings 
were to go to the clergyman of his choice. The 
law of 1872 extended this grant so tliat a citizen 
may now have his church ceremonies (baptisms, 
funerals, weddings) conducted by an outside clergy- 
man in the church of his own parish, provided, of 
course, that the church is not occupi^ for other 
purposes. 

A Danish Society for the Inner Mission was 
founded in 1853, and has exerted a highly meri- 
torious influence among the lower 
Inner classes. Its activity received special 

Mission, impetus when Wilhelm Beck, minister 
of the parish of Oerslev on Zealand, 
became its head. Under his leadership the society 
■was completely reorganized, and has since main- 
tained a staff of about 120 missionaries, who con- 
duct religious meetings especially for young men 
and women. The society 3ms upward of 250 
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meeting-houses and a valuable free library. The 
Inner Mission is not merely an activity, but a 
religious tread; and if it should come to a breach 
between this society and the established Church, a 
sect Tvould be created which might w'ell be com- 
pared with the English Methodists. A local So- 
ciety for the Inner Mission in Copenhagen (founded 
by the Bev. Mr. Frimodt in I860) has a beauti- 
ful prayer-house, the Bethesda, where popular 
meetings are regularly held. The party founded 
by N. F. S. Grundtvig (q.v.) has been especially 
active in establishing the socalled Folkehojskoler 
(“people's high schools”), which have vron great 
and well-deserved recognition as educational 
mediums. 

The Danish Society for Foreign Missions was 
founded in 1821. It has stations among the 
Tamils in India (established 1864; ten mission- 
aries), in Dagusan and Port Arthur, China (1892; 
five missionaries), and in Syria (three missionaries). 
In western Greenland Christianity is so firmly 
established that one may speak of a Greenlandic 
Church there; but in the eastern parts the Danish 
State had no missionary until 1894, when a station 
was established at Angmagsalik. Among other 
societies the following may be mentioned: Danish 
Bible Society (founded 1814); the Society for 
Missions among Seamen (stations in Hamburg, 
London, Hull, and Newcastle); and the Society 
for Danish- American Missions, which supplies the 
Danish congregations of North America wdth 
preachers. (F. Nielsen.) 

Bibliography: F. Nielsen, Statskirke off Frikirkef Copen- 
hagen, 18S3; H. G. Saabye, Om Sekieme i Danmark^ ib. 
1884; H. L. S. P. Koch and H. P. Rordam, Danmarka 
KirkehiatoriOf 1617’-1848, 2 vols., ib. 1889; T. J. A. Elm- 
quist, Kirken off dena helliga Handlinger, Odense, 1892; 
E. A. F. lessen. Die Hauptstramunoen des religibaen Lebena 
, . , tn DUnemaark^ Giiiersloh, 1895; T. Loegstnip, Nordi- 
she Misaionaererr Copenhagen, 1897; F. S, 0- A. Nygard, 
Kriatenliv i Danmark . , , 174^-i840^ ib. 1897; A. V. C. 
Kjolhede. Haandbog for den danahe Folkekirke^ ib;, 1899; 
Siitdier og AkUtykk^ •oedkommende de danahe Oaliftera 
Hiaiorie, ib, 1899; A. T. JSrgensen, Den danake Folke^ 
kirkea Bekendelaeaakriftert ib. 1900. 

DENNEY, JAMES: United Free Church of Scot- 
land; b. at Paisley Feb. 5, 1856. He was grad- 
uated at Glasgow University (M. A, 1879) and Free 
Church College, Glasgow (B.D., 1883). He was 
minister of East Free Church, Broughty Ferry, 
Fifeshire, from 1886 to 1897, and since 1897 has 
been professor of New Testament language, litera- 
ture, and theology in the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. He has edited for The Expositor's 
Bible Thessalonians (London, 1892) and II Corin- 
thians (1894), and Homans for The Expositor's 
Greek Testament (1900). He has also written 
Studies m Theology (London, 1895); Gospel Ova- 
tions and Answers (1896); The Death of Christ 
(1902); and The Atonement and the Modem Mind 
(1903); and has collaborated in Questions of Faith; 
Lectures on the Creed (1904), 

DENNIS, JAMES SHEPARD: Presbyi^erian; b. 
at Newarl^ N. J,, Dec. 15, 1842. He studied at 
Princeton (B.A., 1863), the Harvard Law School 
(1863-^4), and Princeton Theological Seminary 
(B.D., 1867), and went as a missionary to Syria in 
1868, studied at Sidon till 1872, and then tnade a 


brief visit to the United States. From 1873 to 
1891 he was principal and professor of systematic 
theology at the Theological Seminary at Beirut. He 
returned definitely to the United States in 1891, and 
has since devoted himself to the promotion of foreign 
missionary work by the preparation of missionary 
literature and lecturing. He was Students' Lec- 
turer on missions at Princeton in 1893 and 1896, 
and in 1900 was chairman of the committee on 
statistics of the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions in New York City. He is a member of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. He is the 
author of Arabic theological treatises on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, on the science of Biblical 
interpretation, and on systematic theology, chiefly 
based on the works of Charles and Archibald 
Alexander Hodge. In English he has written 
Foreign Missions after a Century (Chicago and New 
York, 1893); Christian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress (3 vols., 1897-1906); Centennial Survey of For- 
eign Missions (1902); and New Horoscope of Mis- 
sions (1908). 

DENS, PETER: Roman Catholic; b. at Boom 
(8 m. s. of Antwerp), Belgium, Sept. 12, 1690; d. 
at Mechlin, as archpriest of St. Rombold's cathedral, 
Feb, 15, 1775. He was the author of a Theohgia 
moralia et dogmaticOj which was often reprinted (e.g., 
8 vols., Dublin, 1832), and much used as a text- 
book in Roman Catholic seminaries. Various books 
of extracts from this work exposing its alleged er- 
rors and immoralities have appeared from anony- 
mous compilers (Dublin, 1836, 1851; Philadelphia, 
1847; Boston, 1855). The best known of such pub- 
lications is by J. F. Berg, Synopsis of the Theology 
of Peter Dens (Philadelphia, 1840; 4th ed., 1869). 

DENUNTCIATION': Properly, a making known, 
especially by public proclamation; hence, some- 
times used of the publication of banns of marriage; 
commonly the word signifies in church usage a 
complaint before authority to initiate action by the 
latter. The denunoiatio evangelica is the course 
recommended in Matt, xviii, 15-17, and is approved 
by the Church where applicable. When it fails the 
denundatio judicialis follows and brings the case 
before the ecclesiastical courts; its form and pro- 
cedure are regulated by the canon law (cf. book v., 
title 1, and commentators) . The denundatio canonica 
is the obligatory announcement of obstacles to a 
proposed promotion, ordination, or marriage. See 
Jurisdiction, Ecclesiastical. 

DEPOSITION: A severe penalty inflicted upon 
delinquent clerics by the ancient ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline (see Jurisdiction, Ecclesiastical), orig- 
inally equivalent in practise to Degradation (q.v.), 
but now denoting the deprivation of the delin- 
quent's office and benefice with the prohibition of 
the exercise of his orders. Unlike degradation, it 
may be removed, restoring the penitent offender to 
the exercise of his functions by a mere act of juris- 
diction, without reordination. It does not remove 
the general clerical privileges of the delinquent nor 
absolve him from general clerical obligations; and 
the canon law assumes that he will be confined for 
the purpose of amendment in a monastery or house 
of correction. In the Protestant Churches gen- 
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erally, in accordance with their view of the nature 
of orders, the only sentence of this kind is the 
deprivation of a specific office. In the Church of 
England deprivation ” is the term commonly used 
whether for the taking away of a benefice (depri- 
vation a heneficio) or the withdrawal of the right to 
exercise clerical functions (deprivation ab officio). 
In the American Episcopal Church the term ** depo- 
sition ” is used for the latter; it is pronounced by 
the bishop to whom the cleric is subject, and may be 
at his own request, for causes not affecting his moral 
character, or after trial for certain grave offenses. 

DEPRIVATION, See Degradation; Deposi- 
tion. 

DEPUTATtrS: The title of an office in the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Churches. According 
to Codinus, the third in the ninth pentad of of- 
ficials of the megaU ekklesia was termed depotatos, 
while the other lists name several depotaioi in ad- 
dition to the one official of this name, who was the 
first and drew double pay. The first depotatos ac- 
companied the bishop on the street to make room 
for him, and in the service the depotatoi escorted 
him to the pulpit and to the Holy Table, bearing the 
mantles and the candles. The depotatos was allowed 
to marry a second time, since he was ineligible for 
any higher order. It is doubtful whether this office 
still exists, since Chrysanthos (about 1700) seems to 
depend for his statements on books rather than on 
actual usage. 

In the Roman Catholic Church depviati act in 
certain districts as the administrators of the regi- 
unculoe, or subdivisions of large deaneries. They 
are usually subject to the dean and often act as 
his representatives, but occasionally they receive 
their orders immediately from the bishop, in which 
case the dean becomes merely first among his peers. 

(Philipp Meyer.) 

DE PUY, WILLIAM HARRISON: Methodist; 
b. at Penn Yan, N. Y., Oct. 31, 1821; d. at Canaan, 
Conn., Sept. 4, 1901. He was educated at Genesee 
College, Union University, and Mount Union Col- 
lege, and was professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 1851- 
1855. He was associate editor of The Christian 
Advocate 1865-84, and editor of The Methodist 
Year Booh 1866-89. He also edited The People^s 
Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge (3 vols., New 
York, 1882); The People’s AUas of the World (1886); 
and University of Literature (1896), and wrote 
Threescore Years and Beyond: or, Experiences of 
the Aged (New York, 1872); Home and HeaMh and 
Home Economics (1^0); and The Methodist Cen- 
terinial Year Booh^ 1784-iS84 (1884). 

DERESER, de-r^'ser, THADD^US ANTON: 
German Roman Catholic; b. at Pahr, in Franconia, 
Feb. 9, 1757; d. at Breslau July 16, 1827. He 
studied at Wtirzburg and Heidelberg, became priest 
at Mainz (1780), and was made professor of Oriental 
languages and Biblical interpretation at Bonn in 
1783. He moved to Strasburg in 1791, returned to 
Heidelberg in 1797, and went to Freibuig in 1807. 
In 1810 he was voade priest at Carlsruhe, but was 
dismissed the following year because of a funeral 
sermon over the Grand Duke of Baden. He then 


became professor and head of the episcopal sem- 
inary at Lucerne, but was removed in 1814, and in 
1815 became professor in Breslau. He belonged to 
the liberal wing of his Church, and his Commentatio 
hiblica in effaia Christi: Tu es Petrus (Bonn, 1789) 
was put on the Index. He wrote Biblical commen- 
taries, continued the Bible translation begim by 
Brentano (see Bible Versions, B, VII., § 5), and 
published a Hebrew grammar (Freiburg, 1812), a 
German breviary, and a prayer-book. 

DE ROSSI, GIOVANNI BALLISTA. See Rossi. 

DERVISH. 

Origins and Objects of the Institution (§ 1). 

Character and Membership of the Orders (§ 2). 

Number and Insignia of the Orders (§ 3). 

Names and Exercises of the Orders (§ 4). 

A dervish is a member of one of the orders which 
in Mohammedanism have some correspondence to 
the monasticism of Buddhism and Christianity. 
The name is Persian, but its derivation is disputed. 
The first syllable means door,'^ and the last is 
taken to mean either “ sill ” or “ to beg.” The 
sense derived in either case is to be destitute ” or 
** to be dependent (upon God).’' The Arabic fakir, 
“ poor,” “ ascetic,” is the equivalent in general use. 
The word is often popularly misused to mean the 
tribes still in a nomadic state; it is also misapplied 
to beggars, jugglers, and to impostors. 

The existence of the orders is due to the union of 
two general characteristics of religion, the ascetic 
and the mystic. Their formation was stimulated 
in early times by the example of the 

1. Origins Christian monastics who were nu- 
and Objects merous in the lands conquered by the 
of the In- Moslems. They began by gathering 

stitution. about an individual whose mode of 
life had gained him repute for piety; 
a shelter was built for winter quarters, and devel- 
oped into a monastery. The continuance of the 
institution is decided by several considerations, 
such as the prestige, religious and political, which 
the orders enjoy, a sincere devotional spirit which 
the exercises satisfy, the food for vanity furnished 
the individual members by a reputation for sanc- 
tity, and by the value placed upon the ecstatic con- 
dition sometimes induced by the exercises. The 
theology is usually mystical and pantheistic, and 
therefore heretical, and the orders are sometimes 
considered a protest against the scholasticism of 
orthodox Islam. 

'Mohammedan monasticism, however, differs 
much from Christian. The vows are relative, not 
absolute. They do not usually involve celibacy or 
poverty, obedience to the sheikh, or head of the 
house, being the essence of the vow. Even this 
may be retracted, and the dervish may withdraw 
from the order. The members are 

2 . Charac- not required to reside at the monas^ 
ter and tery. Full membership involves a 

Member- novitiate which may run from a year 
ship of the to four or five years, varying with the 
Orders, assumed fitness of the candidate. 

During his novitiate the candidate is 
under instruction, and learns the rules and ritual 
of the order. Very many do not pass beyond the 
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novitiate. Most of the orders have wliat corre- 
sponds to a lay membersliip. Certain of the ordci.s 
are in favor with certain professions or trade.^. 
Thus the fishermen of Efr^rpt arc nearly all mem- 
bers of the Kadariyah, and join in the rolijrious 
processions, carrying colored fish-nets as banners. 
With some of the most prominent of the orders it is 
common for influential classes to become associated, 
doubtless that they may share in the prestige of 
those orders. Theoretically there is no distinction 
of rank within the orders except that of sheikh 
and members and novitiates. Practically indi- 
viduals are differentiated; those supposed to be 
miraculously endowed are called walis: the begging 
friars go by the name of fakirs. The ofnee of 
sheikh is in some orders hereditary; thus the rule 
of the l^Iawla’tt’iyah has remained for nearly eight 
centuries in the family of the founder. 

The number of orders is usually given as thirty- 
six, but this number is rather ideal than founded 
upon actual count. Some of the orders are divided 
into sects, and these are confounded with the orders. 
Each sect has its distinguishing insignia of cap or 
turban, girdle, cloak, rosary, and banner, its own 
color and method of wearing it. Some- 

3 , Number times the orders are distinguished 
and Insig- simply by the number of gores in the 
nia of the cap. Theoretically the orders trace 

Orders, their origin to Ali, except three which 
claim to go back to Abu Bekr, and 
thence to Mohammed. The time of actual forma- 
tion is unknown, but there is great probability that 
the first monastery was founded at Damascus about 
772. The bloom of ^lohammedan monasticism is 
to be placed in the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when most of the orders now in existence were 
founded. But the fomiation of orders has gone on 
continuously, one of the most influential being that 
of the Sanussites founded by Mohammed ibn Ali 
al-Sanussi in 1837, which has spread throughout 
the Mohammedan world, with headquarters in the 
desert between Egj’pt and Tripoli. 

A number of these orders are noted both inside 
and outside the circle of Mohammedanism. The 
Mawlawiyah (founded by Jalal al-Din al-Rumi e. 
1290) are known to travelers as the whirling or 
dancing der\dshes from that part of their exercises 
which consists of the “ mystic dance,'" a spinning 
movement continued often till unconsciousness or 
ecstasy supervenes. It is the order most popular 
among the Turks, many of the upper classes of 
whom are affiliated with it, and is the best endowed 
of all the orders. The Rufaiyah 

4 . Names (founded by Ahmad al-Rufa'a c. 1190) 
and Exer- are the howling dervishes,"" espe- 
cises of the cially popular in Egypt, a part of 

Orders, whose exercise consists of a chant or 
shout w’hich generally consists of the 
Mohammedan formula “ There is no God but Allah,"" 
sung while a swinging motion of the body is main- 
tained. This exercise is also often continued till 
exhaustion and catalepsy result. The Kalan- 
dariyah (the Calendars "" of the Arabian Nights, 
founded c. 1350) are the wandering dervishes, 
really bound by a vow of poverty. The Naksh- 
bendiyah (founded c. 1360) are influential, and 


tlieir exercise is mainly that of contemplative de- 
votion upon the names of Allah and the precepts 
of the order. The Baktashiyah (founded c. 1380) 
are celcloratcd because of the connection with them 
of the Janizaries, It is a military order, eorre- 
sponrling somewhat with the crusading Knights 
of the Temple or of St. John. The Kadiriyah 
(founded c. 1160), the Badawdyah (c. 1280), and 
the Ahmadiyah are most numerous in EgA-pt. 

The exercises, varying with each order, are in- 
tended to be devotional. Some of them are repul- 
sive in their effects and methods, and include self- 
mutilation wdth broken glass or sharp instruments, 
handling and even eating of serpents and scorpions. 
That they often produce a cataleptic condition 
makes them the more highly esteemed, since that 
condition is regarded as one of communion with 
higher powders, from which enlarged capacities and 
increased sanctity are supposed to result. 

Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bibliography: J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, Philadelphia, 
1S6S (contains much material, but undigested); D. Ohs- 
son, Tableau general de V empire Ottoman, vol. ii., Paris, 
1790 (gives a list of thirty-two orders with the dates of 
their founding, but is unreliable); J, Malcolm, Hist, of 
Persia, London, 1829; E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
2 vols., ib. 1871; T, P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 
articles Faqir, Zikr, ib. 1SS5; M. Ansiaux, Les Con- 
frthries musulmanes, Paris, 1891; O. Deport and X. Cop- 
polam, Lea Confreries religieuses musulmanes, ib. 1S97; 
*Pere Petit, C on fr tries musulmanes, ib. 1899; S. M. Zwenxer. 
Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, New York, 1900. 

DESCARTES, d^"cart', REn£ 

As Student and Soldier (§1). 

Seclusion in Holland (§ 2). 

Publications. Controversies (§3). 

Death in Stockholm. Works Proscribed (§4). 

His Skepticism. The Self and God (§ $), 

His Dualism. Ethics (§0). 

Estimate of His Work (§ 7). 

Rend Descartes (Renaius Cartesius), French phi- 
losopher and mathematician, was bom at La Haye 
(105 m. s.w. of Orldans) Mar. 31, 1696; d. at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Feb. 1 1, 1650. From 1604 to 1612 he 
attended the College of Jesuits at La 

1. As Stu- Fldche, which had just been estab- 
dent and lished (1604) by Henry IV., and in 
Soldier. 1610 he was one of the twenty-four 

gentilshommes sent forth from that 
institution to receive the heart of the murdered 
king. From 1613 to 1617 he resided in Paris, 
devoting himself chiefly to the study of mathe- 
matics. The next four years he spent as a volun- 
teer, serving successively under Prince Maurice of 
Nassau, Maximilian of Bavaria, and Count Bouc- 
quoi. After a further period of travel and study 
he settled in Paris in 1625. He was now recognized 
as one of the leading mathematicians of the day. 

Late in 1628, after having taken part in the siege 
of La RocheUe, he left Paris and settled in Amster- 
dam the following spring. For the 

2 . Seclusion next twenty years he lived almost ex- 

in clusively in Holland, developing and 
Holland, defending his philosophical theories, 
carrying on scientific investigations, 
and writing the works that have made him 
famous. His interests were varied, and in his 
correspondence not even phonetic spelling escapes 
his attention. During this period his place of 
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abode, which he changed more than twenty times, 
was a secret known only to a few frien<ls, particu- 
larly Marin Mersenno, his l^iris correspondent. 
Descartes claimed that he was only seeking the 
quiet and seclusion necessary for study, but he was 
probably hiding from the Roman Catholic Church. 
Professedly an orthodox Catholic, he did not wish 
to offend the Church with a theory of matter out of 
harmony with the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
or with his equally objectionable theory of the 
earth's motion. Indeed, he was long deterred 
from publishing his work by the experience of 
Galileo (q.v.). 

In Holland Descartes had made enthusiastic 
disciples; and under the leadership of Henri Reneri, 
and his successor at the University of Utrecht, 
Henri Le Roy (Regius), the new phi- 

3 . Publica- losophy was triumphant. However, 
tions. Con- soon after the publication of the 

troversies. Discours de la mlthode (Leyden, 1637) 
he began to experience opposition; 
and on the appearance of his Meditationes de prima 
pkilosopkia (Paris, 1641), which was followed by 
his Principia philosophies (Amsterdam, 1G44), he 
found hiraseK the center of the most bitter theo- 
logical controversies. He was attacked by Protes- 
tants and Catholics alike. Gisbertus Voetius (q.v.), 
who had become rector of the University of Utrecht 
in 1041, led the Calvinist opposition. He stopped 
the teaching of Descartes’s doctrine, induced the 
city magistrates to take action against Descartes, 
and aU but succeeded in having his works burned 
by the public hangman. Descartes finally had to 
appeal to the Prince of Orange to end the persecu- 
tion to which he was being subjected by the Voetians. 
In a measure he escaped these troubles by two 
\isits to France, where, in 1644, he conciliated his 
old teacher, Father Bourdin, who had led the 
Jesuit opposition against him, and in 1647 received 
a pension of 3,000 li\Tes from the French king. 

On the occasion of his last visit to France (1048), 
the lukewarm reception accorded him at the court, 
due to the disorders of the time, 

4 . Death in caused him to abandon the intention 
Stockholm, he had formed of settling in Paris, 

Works and in Sept., 1649, on the invitation of 
Proscribed. Queen Christina of Sweden, he set out 
for Stockholm to teach his philosophy 
to that eccentric sovereign. Less than four months 
after his arrival in Stockholm he succumbed to 
pneumonia. He died in the Roman Catholic faith 
and was buried in the Catholic cemetery in Stock- 
holm. In 1667 his remains were reinterred with 
imposing ceremonies in St. Genevidve du Mont (the 
modem Panthdon), Paris, though the funeral ora- 
tion prepared for the occasion was suppressed by 
the court. In 1819 his remains were removed 
to St. Germain-des-Pr^s, where they now rest. 
Despite the efforts of Descartes during his lifetime, 
and those of his friends after his death, to convince 
the Church of his orthodoxy, his works were placed 
on the Index at Rome in 1663, and in 1671 the 
teaching of Cartesianism at the University of Paris 
was prohibited by royal order. However, Car* 
tesianism, which had now become an intellectual 
fad, remained the only philosophy of the day and 


continued to be taught in numerous private acad- 
emies in Parb?, and also in the Dutch univei*sities. 

The philosophical views of Descartes will be 
found in the three works inc-iilioned above. In 
reflecting over his scholastic studies at La Flechc, 
he came to the ccaiclusion that all 
5 . His Skep- generally accei>ted linowledge is open 
ticism. The to doubt. From this sweeping in- 
Self and dictment he reserved morals and 
God. religion; but it was inevitable that, 

once enunciated, skepticism, as a 
method, would be extended to tlie^e fields. Both 
Father Bourdin and Voetius foie^aw this. Thus, 
rejecting all supposed knowledf.;e, Descartes set 
about to build up a philosophical system de novo. 
He begins by establishing the reality of the self. 
In questioning the truth of everj’thing he finds at 
least one fact that he can not doulDt; viz., the verj’ 
fact of doubting itself. This doubt, of course, is a 
form of thought; but before there can be any thought 
there must be a subject that tliinks. Hence, his 
famous cogito, ergo sum, a modification of Augus- 
tine’s fallor, ergo su7}i. From the reality of tl^e 
self he then develops his proof bf the existence of 
God. Among other innate ideas he finds the klca 
God, a perfect being, omniscient, omnipotent, in- 
finite. Since an effect can not be greater than its 
cause, we ourselves, as finite beings, could not have 
produced tliis idea. In fact, only a perfect being 
could have produced it; but, since existence is an 
attribute of a perfect being, this being must neces- 
sarily exist — a form of Anselm’s ontological argu- 
ment, which was demolished by Kant (q.v.). In 
searching for the ground of the certainty of his 
knowledge regarding his own existence and that of 
God, Descartes finds that it lies in the clearness and 
distinctness of the idea. He then lays down the 
obscure and highly questionable rule that whatever 
is perceived clearly and distinctly must be true. 
Since he has already demonstrated that there is 
a God, God’s veracity (another attribute of per- 
fection) becomes the guaranty of our knowledge. 
Hobbes was the first to point out that this argu- 
ment moves in a circle. 

In addition to an infinite substance, or God, 
Descartes, retaining the dualism of the schoolmen, 
finds in existence two created substances, mind (res 
cogitans) and matter (rc 5 extensa'). These are abso- 
lutely heterogeneous and not further 
6 . His reducible the one into the other. 
Dualism. While the essence of the one is think- 
Ethics. ing, the only quality of the other is 
extension, such supposed qualities as 
color, odor, etc., being merely subjective. The dif- 
ficulty in conceiving of any causal relation between 
these two incompatible kinds of being does not 
seem to have presented itself to Descartes. Since 
in the ease of man there is apparently such a relation 
there must be some point of contact between the 
spatial body and the non-spatial soul. This point 
Descartes locates in the pineal gland. The body 
itself he regards as an automatic mechanism, so 
far as the functions of digestion, circulation, and 
the affections of love, hate, etc., are concerned; 
though the immaterial soul, which God has fused 
into the body, directs all conscious movements. 
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Animals he regards as soulless, mechanical automata 
which are moved by vital springs after the analogy 
of a watch. He denies that death is due to the de- 
parture of the soul from the body, holding, on the 
contrary, that the soul departs because the machine 
that we call the body has run down. In conformity 
to this mechanical view of animal life, Descartes 
and his followers practised vivisection freely, inter- 
preting the cries of their victims as the creakings 
of breaking machinery. For Descartes the whole 
sensible world was a mechanism whose essential 
qualities were extension and mobility. Given these, 
he was ready to reconstruct a priori, and with mathe- 
matical exactness, the whole universe. The idea 
of necessity was so strong in him that in an im- 
guarded moment he even identified God with the 
order of nature. He did not attempt a systematic 
treatment of ethics; but when he touches the sub- 
ject, in his letters to Queen Christina and Princess 
Elizabeth and in Les Passions de Vdme (Paris, 
1649), he follows Greek rather than Christian ideals. 
He counsels humility from practical considerations, 
and usually interprets moral obligation in a eude- 
monistic sense. 

Descartes is properly called the father of modern 
philosophy, for it was through him that the sway 
of scholasticism was finally broken 
7 . Estimate and a new method and content given 
of His to philosophy. He stands at the head 
Work. of the modem rationalistic develop- 
ment, both in philosophy and the- 
ology; and in his insistence on the importance of 
experiment he rivals Bacon as one of the founders 
of English empiricism. The rationalistic school that 
he established was practically dominant till the time 
of Kant; and, indeed, most speculation since Des- 
cartes has been an attempt to overcome the intel- 
lectual difficulties of his extreme dualism. If mind 
and matter are absolutely opposed to each other, 
how can they react on each other ? This was the 
problem of Descartes' successors. Geulincx and 
Malebranche solved it with the theory of occa- 
sional causes (occasionalism), Leibnitz with his 
preestablished harmony, Spinoza with his unioa 
svbstantia, or pantheism, others with materialism. 
Kant showed that the spatial, as well as the tem- 
poral, aspect of our experience is only a form of 
sense-perception. His German successors then 
took the further step to absolute idealism. 

In the history of mathematics Descartes is fa- 
mous as the founder of analytic geometry. He 
also systematized the use of exponents, and gave 
new significance to negative quantities. He was the 
first to hit upon the undulatory theory of light, 
afterward developed by his pupil Christian Huy- 
ghens; and in his view that the world was evolved 
from a chaotic state by vortical motions he antici- 
pated the nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace. 
The most important Latin and French editions of 
Descartes's works are. Opera omnia (8 vols., Am- 
sterdam, 1670-83; 9 vols., 1692-1701); (Euvres 
(13 vols., Paris, 1724-29; ed. Victor Cousin, 11 
vols., 1824-26). The best English translations of 
the philosophical works are; The Method, Mediia^ 
tiona^ and Selediona from the Principles of Des- 
cartes, by J. Veitch (London and Edinburgh, 1850- 


1853; new ed., New York, 1899); The Philosophy of 
Descartes in Extracts from his Writings, by H. A. P. 
Torrey (New York, 1892). A monumental edition 
of his works is now in preparation under the aus- 
pices of the French Academy (10 vols., Paris, 1897 
sqq.). See Matbeialism, § 5; and Elizabeth, 
Albertine. Hubert Evans. 
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DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO HELL. 

New Testament Data (§1). 

The Older Church Doctrine (§ 2). 

The Protestant Doctrine (§3). 

Conclusion (§ 4). 

The sentence *'He descended into hell" (Lat. 
descendit ad infema or ad inferos), expressing a 
christological fact following the death and burial 
of Jesus, is found in the Apostles' Creed and the 
Athanasian Creed, but is lacking in the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed and the Old Roman 
Symbol. Its first official statement, as far as a 
date can be assigned, was formulated in 359 and 
360 at synods at Sirmium in Pannonia, Nicae in 
Thrace, and Constantinople, held under homoiou- 
sian influence. A few decades later it formed, 
according to the testimony of Rufinus {Expositio 
symboli Aquileiensis, xviii), a part of the confession 
of the Church of Aquileia (see Aquileian Creed). 
But it was taught much earlier by the most various 
writers of the Church. The older assertion that 
it was received into the confession to combat the 
ApoUinarian heresy has long been refuted. It is 
simply the cryst^zation of an old unassailed 
Christian tradition. 

The New Testament tells only that the soul of 
Jesus was for a time subject to the realm of the 
dead like that of any other man. According to 
Acts iL 27, 31, the characteristic feature is not that 
he descended into Hades, but that he 
I. New Tes- soon returned from it by his resurrec- 
tament tion. Paul also assumes probably, in 
Data. Rom. x. 7, Christ's real presence in 
the intermediate place of the deceased 
since he speaks of the deep " (Gk. abyssos) in con- 
nection with the awakening of Christ. In Luke 
xxiiL 43 Christ assures the thief on the cross that 
he shalL be with him in paradise, thus adding, 
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according to the meaning of the word paradeisos 
in the current usage of the Jews, a further testimony 
that the soul of Jesus was in the realm of the dead, 
more particularly in that part of it w'hich was des- 
tined for the just. But it must be observed that in 
these passages a descent into hell is not expressly 
taught, but is presupposed as something which 
naturally follows death. 

Concerning the activity of Christ in Hades, the 
First Epistle of Peter (iii. 18 sqq. and iv. 6) has oc- 
casioned great dispute. According as the “ spirits ” 
(Gk. pneumata) have been understood to be the 
souls of deceased men or real spirits (i.e., fallen 
angels), and according as Christ, who descended 
to them, has been thought of as incarnate or pre- 
existing, this passage has been interpreted in four 
different ways: (1) Christ preached after his death 
to the departed souls of the unbelieving contem- 
poraries of Noah. Origen, Bengel, KSnig, Glider, 
Usteri, and others assumed that the purpose of 
Christas preaching in Hades was of a redeeming 
nature, "while since Flacius and Calovius many 
Lutheran interpreters and dogmaticians have 
looked upon it as a damnatory manifestation of 
judgment against the rejected, in the e\ddent effort 
to adopt the text of the Bible to the churchly con- 
ception of the descent as a triumph of Christ over 
the power of Satan. (2) Following Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Beza, and many Reformed theolo- 
gians after him, especially A. Schweizer, interpreted 
the passage as a sermon of Christ before his incar- 
nation, which proceeded either from the mouth of 
Noah, the preacher of righteousness ” (II Pet. 
ii. 5), or coincides with the long suffering of God 
expressed in iii. 20. (3) Spitta tried to solve the 

problem by assuming that the Messiah before his 
incarnation, in the time before the flood, preached 
to the fallen angels, who, according to Gen. vi. 1 
sqq., Enoch vi.-viii., united with the daughters of 
men and corrupted mankind. His words, accord- 
ing to Spitta, were identical with the announcement 
of punishment with which Enoch was entrusted 
according to the book bearing his name (xii. seq.), 
since in pre-Christian Judaism the representations 
of Enoch and the Messiah were frequently confused. 
(4) F. C. Baur shares the view of Spitta that Christ 
announced condemnation to the fallen angels, but 
not untn after his awakening from the death on the 
cross. The fruit of the innocent suffering of Christ 
consists in the victory over these corrupting beings 
by which man is brought to God (I Pet. iii. 18). 

It may, however, be proved from history that the 
passage I Pet. iii. 18 sqq. has not formed the basis 
for the development of the church 

2. The doctrine of the saving activity of 
Older Christ in Hades. Among early Chris- 

Chtirch tian writers it is cited only by Origen, 

Doctrine, and, in very incidental manner, by 
Eil^ of Poitiers, while other Old and 
New Testament passages are brought forward in 
great number. It is evident from Matt, xxvii. 52- 
^ that, in consequence of the death of Jesus and 
his descent into Hades which followed as a natural 
consequence, many departed saints were delivered 
from the bonds of death. There was a general 
belief in the old Church that the salvation accom- 


plished by Christ was made available for the prophets 
and the pious men of the Old Testament in the 
time between Christ’s death and his resurrection. 
Since the soul of Jesus with its inseparable divinity 
appeared in Hades, Satan was deprived of the sover- 
eignty which he had exercised hitherto in an un- 
limited way in the nether world. There w’as a dif- 
ference between the Occidentals and Orientals in 
regard to the question to whom the announcement 
of salvation referred. The Occidental Church con- 
fined it strictly to the patriarchs, prophets, and 
other believers of the Old Testament, while in the 
Oriental Church a more universalistic tendency 
made itself felt. The scholastics of the Middle 
Ages emphasized again and again that the salva- 
tion which Christ brought to Hades referred simply 
to the limbus patrum, and not to any persons who 
had died without faith or to the liinhus infantium. 
According to the Catechismus RomonuSy the soul of 
Christ descended into Hades while his body lay in 
the grave, not because he was subject to the law 
of man, as the older Church taught, but of his own 
will, in order to conquer the demons. 

The Protestants rejected, with purgatory, also the 
Limbus (q.v.), and retained only two conditions after 
death; hence originated the tendency to identify 
Hades with hell; Le., the place or condi- 
3. The Prot- tion of condemnation. The Lutheran 
estant Church adopted the thought of Lu- 
Doctrine. ther, contained in his Torgau ser- 
mon (1533), according to which Christ 
in his whole personality, God and man, body and 
soul, really and truly descended into the hell of the 
damned and conquered the devil. The Formula 
of Concord stood on the same ground. Christ 
descended on the early morning of the resurrection, 
just before his appearance as the risen one on the 
earth. The interval between the crucifixion and 
the descent he had spent in paradise. The descent 
of Christ is considered the first stage in his exalta- 
tion (see Jesus Christ, Twofold State op), since 
then for the first time he made an unlimited use of 
his divine idiomata by triumphing over the power 
of Satan. 

The Reformed theologians regarded the descent 
into hell as a figurative expression for the unutter- 
able sufferings of Christ’s human soul, which he 
endured in the last moments of his vicarious dying 
(Calvin,^* Institutes,” bk. ii., chap, xvi., §§ 8-21). It 
was a part of his humiliation, not, as in the Lutheran 
view, the first stage of his exalted state. Beside 
this view, others have been held concerning the 
meaning of the clause. It was only another way 
of saying that Christ was buried (Beza, Drusius, 
and others) or denoted the state of death regarded 
as an ignominious one for the Prince of life (Pisca- 
tor, Arminius, and others). 

It was only in the period of the Enlightenment 
that the text in I Peter iii. attracted new ^attention 
in an exegetical respect. It was held that it im- 
plied a sermon of glad tidings to persons who had 
died without salvation. The rationalists looked 
upon it as well as upon the descent into Hades as a 
passing Jewish conception, while dogmaticians 
like Wette, Marheineke, and Ease discovered 
in it as in a myth a permanent Christian idea. 
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Presupposing the actuality of an intermediate 
state, a great niimb?r of theologians have pro- 
claimed this sermon of salvation on the part of 
Christ as an essential factor by means of which the j 
universality of Christianity is realized. But in 
recent times the <lescent into Hades is treated with 
great reservation, if not entirely passed over. 

In looking back upon the doctrine of the descent, 
we find that from the standpoint of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as from that of the his- 
4 . Conclu- tovy of dogma, two distinct features 
sion. stand in the foregroimd — ^the sojourn 
of Clirist in Hades and the triumph 
over the powers of hell. The sentence of the Apos- 
tles' Creed, descendit ad inferos, relates primarily 
only to the former. If it is desired to connect a 
certain activity with Christ’s sojourn, one may be- 
lieve with the old Church that he carried life and 
salvation to the believers in Hades. But in so far 
as Hades, from which the patriarchs were to be 
delivered, was under the dominion of Satan, the 
prince of darkness was to be conquered, and this 
idea came to the foreground, since the interest in 
the fate of the patriarchs and pious men of pre- 
Christian times gradually diminished and the 
expression ‘Infiri became in the course of time in 
popular as well as theological representation the 
place of the damned and evil spirits. Finally, in- 
asmuch as the assumption of a sermon of salvation 
to all deceased persons in the intermediate state is 
based upon the very questionable interpretation 
of a single Bible text and can hardly be harmonized 
with other passages (II Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. S; Rom. 
ii. 6 ; etc.), it is unjustly considered indispensable 
for the maintenance of the principle of dmne 
justice and love; for the belief that God gives all 
men somehow an opportunity to obtain full sal- 
vation in Christ is independent of the definite way 
in which some think it is realized. 

(M. Lautebbxjrg.) 

Bibliogeaphy: J. A. Dietelmayer, Historia dogmatica de 
descenau Chrisii ad inferos, Nuremberg, 1741; E. Gtider, 
Lehre von der Erscheinung Christi unter den Todten, Bern, 
1S52; A. Schweizer, Hinabgefahren zur Holle, aU Myihus, 
Zurich, 1S6S; C. Hodge, Theology, ii. 616-621, New York, 
1871; F. Huidekoper, The Belied of (he First Three Cen- 
iuries Concerning Christ’s Mission to the Underworld, ib. 
1876; E. H, Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, ib. 1^5; 

C. H. H. Wright, Biblical Essays: St. Peter's Spirits in 
Prison, Edinbui^, 1886; J. M. Usteri, Hinabgefahren 
zur Holle, Zurich, 1886; F. Spitta, Christi Predigi an die 
Geister, Gottingen, 1890; Briney, in Christian Quarterly 
Review, 1897; C. BruHtow, La Descente du Christ avx en~ 
fers, Paris, 1897; A. C. McGiffert, The AposUes^ creed, pp. 
193 RQQ., 1902; Schaff, Creeds, i. 14-^; the commeti'* 
taries on I Pet. iii. 19-22 and iv. 6; Rufinua, Commen- 
toHva in Symbolum Apostolorum. Later text with notes by 
C. Whitaker, 3d ed., London, 1908; and the literature 
under Apostles^ Creed. 

BESERT, CHURCH OF THE. See Camisards; 
Court, Antoine; Huguenots; Rabaut, Paul. 

DES MARETS, de (MARESIUS) , SAMUEL : 

Representative of the Reformed polemic ortho- 
doxy; b. at Oisemont (75 m. n.n.w. of Paris), 
Picardy, Aug. 9, 1590; d. at Groningen May 18, 
1673. He studied in Paris, in Saumur under 
Gomarus, and in Geneva at the time of the Synod 
of Dort. He was ordained in 1620, and preached 
at Laon until a controversy with Roman Catholic 


missionaries, wdiich led to an attack on his life 
(IG24), forced him to leave. Ho became pro- 
fessor at Sddan (1025), pastor at Maestricht (1632), 
pastor and professor at Bois-le-Duc (1636), and 
at Groningen (1643), where he W'on a reputation 
that led to calls to Saumur, Marburg, Lausanne, 
and Le^'den. He wrote more than one hundred 
works, including a Systhema theologice (Groningen, 
1645; 4th and best ed., 1673, with an appendix 
gi\dng a list of his writings), worked out in scholastic 
fashion, which was much used as a text-book. But 
his literaiy acti\’ity was chiefly polemical — against 
Roman Catholics, Socinians, Arminians, Amyrald- 
ism as represented by Dalloeus, Chiliasm, etc. 

(S. D. VAN Veen.) 

DESSERVANT, See Chaplain. 

DZUBAS, d 6 "su"bQ.'. See Majal, Mathibu. 

DETERMINISM: The common name for all 
theories of the human wiU which represent it as 
absolutely determined by motives which lie en- 
tirely outside of it, thereby reducing its freedom 
to a mere delusion. There is a dogmatic deter- 
minism, which, in order to glorify the majesty of 
God, excludes all other causality from human 
action but God himself (Luther, De servo arhitrio); 
and there is a philosophical determinism, which 
explains all human actions as results of surround- 
ing circumstances (La Mettrie; many modem so- 
called social reformers "). There is a fatalistic 
determinism, which places God himself in the grip 
of an iron necessity (the ancient idea of Nemesis, 
Islam); and there is a pantheistic determinism, 
which makes even the faintest gleam of human 
freedom vanish into the darkness of a natural 
process (the Hind'us, Stoicism, Spinoza). One of 
the most interesting forms under which determinism 
has appeared in theology is that which it received 
from Schleiermacher and his school. See Will. 

DEUSDEDIT, de"us-d^'dit: The name of three 
men who figure in church history. 

1 . Pope 615-618. He was a Roman, chosen 
pope after the death of Boniface IV., 615, and 
consecrated Oct. 19. He died Nov. 8 , 618. Noth- 
ing is known of his activity; miracles and spurious 
decretals are attributed to him, and he is honored 
as a saint on Nov. 8 . 

Bibliographt: Liber porUificalis, ed. Duebesne, i., pp. cclvi,, 

319, Pari^, 1886; ed. Mommsen, in MGH, Oest. pont 

Rom., i. 166-167, Berlin, 1898. 

2 . Sixth archbishop of Canterbury and the first 
of English origin; d. at Canterbury July 14, 664. 
He was a West Saxon whose native name was 
Frithona, and succeeded Honorius as archbishop 
after an interval of a year and a half, being con- 
secrated by Ithamar, bishop of Rochester, Mar. 26, 
655. The insignificance of Canterbury in his time 
is shown by the fact that he consecrated only one 
English bishop (Damian, successor of Ithamar at 
Rochester); all others were consecrated abroad or 
by Celtic bishops. He was not present at the 
S 3 mod of Whitby, and no mention is made of any 
one to represent him there. After his death the 
see remained vacant for some time. 
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Bibliography: The Vita by Gozalin Is given in part in 
ASB, July, iv. 48-50. Consult: Bede, Hist eccL, iii. 20, 
29, iv. 1, Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 99-113; 
DNB, xiv. 422. 

S. Cardinal; d. about 1099. Of his earlier life 
it is related merely that he was once a monk in 
Todi. At the Roman November synod of 1078 he 
belonged to the clerics in the circle of Gregory 
VII. who agreed with Berengar of Tours, He is 
said to have been in Spain as legate of this pope; 
he w’as certainly in Germany, perhaps in the same 
capacity. It was probably also under Gregory 
VII, that he became a cardinal. The significance 
of Deusdedit lies primarily in his literary achieve- 
ments on behalf of the Gregorian party. His 
Liber canonum, doubtless suggested by Gregory 
VIL, was completed in 1087 (ed. P. Martinucci, 
Venice, 1869, and recently republished with de- 
tailed investigations by V. W. von Gian veil, Die 
Kanonensammlung de$ Kardinals Deusdedit ^ Pader- 
bom, 1905). Deusdedit participated in the pub- 
lic questions of his time by composing in 1097 the 
Libellus contra invasores et symoniacos (MGHj 
LihelK de litej ii., 1892, 300 ff.), important for its 
treatment of simony, investiture, and the value 
of sacraments administered by simoniac priests. 
.Probably he is the author also of the so-called 
Dictatus papcB Gregorii VIL (Gregorii VII. Reg., 
II. 55a). [Mann, Popes, i. 304, calls him “ the best 
of the eleventh-century canonists.^'] 

Ci-RL Mirbt. 

Bibliography: W. von Giesebrecht, M tinchener Historisches 
Jahrbuck, 1866; E. Sackur, Neues Archiv fUr die altere 
deutsche Geschichtakundet xvi., xviii.; 0. Mirbt, Die Pub- 
lizisiik im Zeitalter Gregors Vf/., Leipsic, 1894; W. Mar- 
tens, Gregor Vll., ib. 1894; G. Buschbell, Die professiones 
fidei der Papste, Munster, 1896. 

DEUTERONOMY. See Hex.^teuch. 

DEUTSCH, deich, SAMUEL MARTIN: German 
Protestant; b. at Warsaw, Poland, Feb. 19, 1837. 
He studied at Erlangen and Rostock (Ph.D., 
1857), and, after being for many years instructor 
in a gymnasium in Berlin, was appointed in 1885 
associate professor of church history in the univer- 
sity of the same city. He has written Die Lehre 
des Amhrosius von Sunde und Sundentilgung (Ber- 
lin, 1867); Drei Aktenstiiche zur Geschichte des 
Donatismus (1875); Der Synods von Sens (,1141) 
und die Verurteilung Ahdlards (1880); and Peter 
Ahalard, ein kritischer Theolog des zwoljten Jakr- 
hunderts (Leipsic, 1883). He edited K. R. Hagen- 
bach’s Leitfaden zum Religionsunterricht from the 
sixth to the ninth edition (Leipsic, 1881-1905). 

DEUTSCHMANN, JOHANN: Lutheran theo- 
logian; b. at Jxiterbogk (27 m. s. of Potsdam) 
Aug. 10, 1625; d. at Wittenberg Aug. 12, 1706. 
In 1657 he became extraordinary professor, and in 
1662 ordinary professor at Wittenberg. During 
the syncretistic and pietistic controversies he rep- 
resented the extreme orthodox Lutheranism; and 
opposed especially the younger Calixtus and the 
theology of the pietists. Against Spener, the 
leader of the pietists, he charged no less than 263 
heresies. Being the son-in-law of the orthodox 
professor Calovius, he used the weak man as a 
blind tool in his hand. To his scientific fancies 


belonged the development of the so-called Tkeo- 
loyia paradisiaca, i.e., that Adam, the patriarchs, 
and the whole Old Testament agreed with the 
Augsburg Confession and Formulas of Concord. 
To prove this, he published an Antiquissima theo^ 
logia positiva primi thcologi Adami, a Symbolurn 
apostolicum Adami ; and Der christhitherischen 
Kirche Prediger — BeicJit und Beichtstuhl von dent 
grossen J ekova-^EloMin im Paradiese gestiftet. 

Paul Tschackert. 

Bibliogr.vphy: M. Ranfift, Leben der chursachsischen Got- 

tesgelehrten, i. 243. Leipsic, 1742; ADB, v. 93, 

DEVAY, MATYAS BIRO : Hungarian Reformer; 
b. about 1500 at Deva (140 m. n.e. of Bel- 
grade), Transylvania; d. perhaps 1545 in Debreczin. 
Where he received his earlier education is un- 
known; some Hungarian authors call him a pu- 
pil of Grynaeus at Ofen. Hungarian students of 
Transylvania at this time usually visited the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, and Devay with his fellow Re- 
former Kdlmancsclii is matriculated there for the 
winter semester of 1523. On his return from Cra- 
cow two years later, he joined a monastic order, 
and is found in 1527 a zealous Roman Catholic 
priest, on the estate of Stephan Tomory. By this 
time the Reformation had made great progress in 
Hungary. D6vay was won over and went to Wit- 
tenberg to arm himself for its defense and propa- 
gation, and studied at the university for a year 
and a half, during which time he had free board 
and lodging with Luther. Returning well recom- 
mended by the great Reformers, he appears in the 
spring of 1531 in Ofen-Buda as minister of its 
Hungarian congregation, spreading the Reforma- 
tion. He then wrote his De sanctorum dormitione, 
against the invocation of the saints, and fifty-two 
propositions in defense of the Reformation. As 
Hungary had no printing-press, the tracts circu- 
lated only in manuscript, and their contents are 
known only through his polemic works published 
later in other countries. Before the end of the 
same year he was called to Ivaschau (Kassa) as 
preacher. Here his zeal for the Reformation aroused 
the wrath of the Roman elergj% and Thomas 
Szalahdzy, bishop of Erlau, arrested him on higher 
orders, Nov. 6, 1531, Though the citizens re- 
sisted his arrest, he was imprisoned, first in Likava, 
then in Presburg, finally in Vienna. Here he 
suffered much, and was several times examined 
before the bitterest enemy of the Reformation, 
Bishop Faber. Released, he went again to Ofen, 
then imder Ferdinand's rival John Zdpolya, but 
his zeal led him into captivity, 1534-35. From 
Ofen he went imder the protection of Count N£- 
dasdy, a rich Hungarian magnate and an open and 
active Reformer, to Sarvar, where he used the 
count's splendid libraiy in the composition of his 
Latin polemic treatises. Gregory Szegedy, pro- 
vincial of the Franciscans in Hungary, a chief 
persecutor of Protestants, finally fulfilled his 
threat and replied to Ddvay's tracts, already men- 
tioned, under the title Censures FratrU Gregorii 
Zegedini, O. F., in propositiones erroneas Matthioe 
Devay . . . (Vienna, 1535). Ddvay at once set 
himself to reply and toward the end of 1536 went 
to Germany to see to the publication of his 
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rejoinder. In the spring he was at Wittenberg, 
enjoying the friendship of Melanchthon. Before 
fall his’Jbook was published in Nuremberg, with the 
title Disputatio de statu in quo sint heatorum animm 
post hanc vitam^ ante ultimi judicii diem. Item de 
proecipuis articulis ChristiancB doctrines^ and an in- 
troduction perhaps by Melanchthon or Grynseus. 
Returning soon after to Hungary, he joined Count 
Thomas Nddasdy and John Sylvester (Erdosi) in 
the endeavor to strengthen the Reformation by 
means of schools and a national literature. He 
WTote his Orthographia Ungarica (the first book 
printed in Hungary in the Hungarian language), in 
which he incorporated the fundamentals of Prot- 
estantism and the children's prayers from Luther’s 
Shorter Catechism. During this time D^vay wTote 
a Handbook of Religion ” in Hungarian (2d fac- 
simile ed., Budapest, 1897). Meanwhile the Turk 
had invaded Hungary in aid of Ferdinand’s rival, 
whose party was hostile to the Reformation. D^vay 
and his comrades were forced to flee, and are found 
in Dec., 1541, in Wittenberg. D(Svay took the op- 
portunity of visiting Switzerland, and became a 
decided adherent to the Swiss doctrines, which at 
first surprised and later angered Luther. After 
about a year and a half he returned to Himgary 
and labored for a while in Miskolcz in Upper Hun- 
gary, then in Debreezin. (K. RE\"ijRZ.) 

Bibliogbapht: G. Bauhofer, Geachichfe der evangeliachen 
Kirche in Ungam^ Berlin, 1854; F. Balogh, Ge8<diichte 
der ungarisch’^proteetantiechen Kirche, Debreezin, 1882; 
P. Bod, Hist Hungarorum eccl,, ed. Rauwenhoff, 3 vols., 
Leyden, 1889-90. 

DEVELOPMENT, THEOLOGICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL: The Evangelical Protestant theory 
maintains that Christianity objectively considered 
is perfect in Christ and the New Testament, but 
that its understanding and application is gradual, 
and progressing from age to age. The rationalistic 
theory holds that Christianity itself is imperfect, 
and will ultimately be superseded by philosophy 
or a humanitarian religion, or that reason will take 
the place of the Bible as a rule of faith and action. 
The theory advocated by Cardinal Newman, in his 
Development of Christian Doctrine (London, 1845), 
written just before he went over to Rome, but 
never indorsed by the Roman Catholic Church, is 
that the New Testament contained the germs of 
certain doctrines, i.e,, those distinctive to the Roman 
and Greek CJatholic Churches, which, under divine 
care, have been developed into their present shape. 
The reply to Newman’s position is that, while de- 
scent from earlier formulas maybe traced for many 
later doctrines, it does not follow that the develop- 
ment was always along legitimate lines. The Prot- 
estant criticism of Roman Catholic development is 
that the latter is often in a direction contrary to 
the spirit of the Gospel. See Doctrines, History 

OF. 

Biblioorapht: Philip Sohaff, What is Church Historyf A 
Vindication of the Idea oj Historical Development, Phila- 
delphieu 1846; W. A. Butler, LeUers on Development 
oj Christian Doctrine %n Reply to Mr, Newman's Essay, 
Dublin, 1850; 0. Pfleiderer, Philosophy ot Religion, 4 vols., 
London, 1S86-88; A. V G. Allen, Continuity of Chris^ 
tian Thought, Boston, 1887; J. Kaftan, Truth oj the 
Chrishan Reltgum, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1894; J, Orr, 
Progress oj Dogma, New York, 1901. 


DEVIL. 

I. The Old Testament III. The Church Teaching, 

Teaching. The Fathers (§ 1). 

II. The New Testament The Middle Ages 

Teaeshing. (§ 2). 

Names and Description Popular Notions (§3). 

(§ 1). Luther (§ 4). 

The Belief of Jesus C§ 2). Modern Views (§ 5), 

I. The Old Testament Teaching: The Old Testa- 
ment does not contain the fully developed doctrine 
of Satan (Heb. Satan, '' adversary ”) found in the 
New Testament. It does not portray him as at 
the head of a kingdom, ruling over kindred natures 
and an apostate from the family of God. The be- 
lief in evil spirits is distinctly alluded to (see De- 
mon). In the older books God is described as the 
source from which come influences noxious to man 
(Ex. viii. sqq., xii. 29); but there are not wanting 
references to evil spirits as evil agencies (I Sam. xvi. 
14; I Kings xxii. 20 sqq.). In this connection the 
parallel statements of II Sam. xxiv. 1 and I Chron. 
xxi. 1 should be compared; it will be found that 
the same event is attributed in the first passage to 
God as its author, and in the second to Satan (cf. 
Luke xii. 5 and Heb. ii. 14). 

The term Satan ” is used in the general sense 
of adversary (Ps. cix. 6 etc.), but more particu- 
larly also as the spirit of evil, wrho comes into col- 
lision with the plans of God, and plots the hurt of 
man. It is not definitely stated in the account of 
the fall that the serpent who tempted Eve was the 
devil, or his agent. The first identification of the 
two is in the Book of Wisdom (ii. 23-24; cf. II Cor. 
xi. 3; Rev. xii. 9), and it is taken for granted in 
the expression that old serpent called the devil 
(Rev. xii. 9; cf. John viii. 44). This inference is 
justified by the words which the serpent used, and 
agrees with the portrait of the devil as the tempter. 
I^v. xvi. 8 has been thought to contain a reference 
to Satan (see Azazel; Demon), In the Book of 
Job he is brought out as a distinct personality. 
He presents himself before Yahweh with the sons 
of God (i. 6), and, after questioning the motives of 
the patriarch, secures permission to tempt and 
torment him, but not to kill him (i. 12). In Zech. 
iii. 1 he is portrayed as standing at the side of 
Joshua the high priest to “ resist ” him (A, V.; 
A. V, marg. and R. V., “ to be his adversary ”). 
In the Book of Enoch and the Hebrew Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha the doctrine of the personality 
of the devil is developed and grotesque features are 
introduced. 

n. The New Testament Teaching: The New 
Testament is full of allusions to the personality and 
agency of the devil (Gk. diaholos, calumniator ”)• 
He bears the titles of tempter ” (I Thess. iii. 5), 
the wdeked ” or evil one ” (Matt. xiii. 19 etc.; 
cf. vi. 13), Beelzebub ” and prince of devils ” 
(Gk. daimones; Matt. xii. 24), the prince of this 
world ” (John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11), the 
god of this world ” (II Cor. iv. 4), 
I* Names prince of the power of the air ’’ 
and De- (Eph. ii. 2), the “ dragon,” and the 
scription. serpent ” (Rev. xii, 9, xx. 2). He 
has a kingdom (Matt, xii. 26), which 
is hostile to the kingdom of Christ (Acts xxvi. 18), 
and dominates a realm of demons (Matt, ix. 34). 
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Created one of the angels, be became an apos- 
tate (John viii. 44), and fell from heaven “"(Luke 
X. 18; Jude 6). He is the indefatigable adversary 
of the kingdom of good, but will ultimately be 
overthrown, and cast into everlasting fire (Matt. 
XXV. 41). No hope is set forth in the Scriptures of 
his redemption. He endeavored to seduce Christ 
himself (Matt. iv. 1), worked among the apostles 
(John xiii. 2), and worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience (Eph. ii. 2). Conversion is the passage 
and deliverance from his kingdom of darkness to 
the kingdom of light (Col. i. 13). He is restlessly 
sowing seeds of error and doubt in the Church 
(Matt. xiii. 39), blinding the eyes of them that be- 
lieve not (II Cor, iv, 4), goes about as a roaring 
lion (I Pet. V. 8), and has the power of death 
(Heb. ii. 14). Christ has given a more definite 
description of him (John viii. 44) as a murderer 
and liar.*' His chief characteristics are power and 
craft. He is as a “ strong man (Matt. xii. 29^, 
and his subtlety (cf. Gen. iii. 1) is exhibited in 
treacherous snares (II Tim. ii. 26^, wiles (Eph. vi. 
11), and devices (II Cor. ii. 11), and the delusive 
shift of transforming himself into an angel of light 
(II Cor. xi. 14). The Book of Revelation is a sub- 
lime drama in which Satan is one of the chief 
figures. 

It was to undo the desolation, and destroy the 
works of Satan that the Son of God was mani- 
fested (I John iii. 8). It has been attempted to 
make him out to be a mere personification of evil, 
and to show that evil exists only as it is found in 
the human heart. Schleiermacher thinks that 
Jesus accommodated himself to the ideas and 
language that then prevailed in Judea, but did 
not himself regard Satan as a real and living per- 
son. Objection is made to this view that, if he 
were not a distinct personality, Christ 
2 . The would hardly use so strong language 

Bdief of in speaking of him and would not bid 
Jesus* the disciples beware of his craft and 
power. In the exposition of the par- 
able of the tares Christ makes the didactic state- 
ment that the enemy who sowed them was the 
devil. Another view adopted by advocates of a 
humanitarian christology is that Jesus shared the 
ignorance of his age in ascribing certain maladies 
to demoniac influence and asserting the personality 
of the devil. A remark of Bernard Weiss is here 
apposite {Die Religion dee Neuen TesUim&rds, p. 
121, Stuttgart, 1903); The deeper the sense of sin 
is the more confidently is the supernatural power 
of sin, by which man is deceived and dominated, 
ascrib^ to a superhuman adversary of God, for 
sin can not be traced back to Goi The Scrip- 
tures and Jesus take this fact for granted and give 
it the weight of their authority.” 

in. The Church Teaching: The Fathers agreed 
in representing Satan as an apostate angel. Ao- 
cording to Origen the fallen angels, who sinned less 
grievously, are of most subtle constitution. The 
stars belong to them. The devil and the demons, 
who sinned most grievously, inhabit the air (P. 
Loofs, Leitfaden mm Studmm der Dogmengeschic^r 
p. 127, Halle, 1893). At last even the devil will 
return to God and thus the “ restoration of all 


things ” (Gk. apokatastasie pantdrif Acts iii. 21; see 
Apocatastasis) be accomplished. The fall, how- 
ever, may be repeated again in the 

1 . The course of the eons. In the develop- 
Fathers. ment of the doctrine of the atonement 

(q.v.) from Irenasus on (cf. Schaff, 
Christian Church, ii. 585 sqq.) the satisfaction of 
Christ was regarded as a payment made not to 
God, but to the devil, who through the disobedi- 
ence of our first parents acquired a right to us. 
Origen says sinful man is the devil’s property 
(Loofs, p. 129). John of Damascus expressly re- 
jected this theory (Loofs, p. 186). The second part 
of his system of theology devotes much space to 
the devil, and is in this respect a precursor of the 
medieval systems. In the West Augustine repre- 
sented Christ’s work as a redemption from the devil 
rather than as a reconciliation to God (Loofs, p. 
220), but he gave the impulse to the later doctrine 
enunciated by Anselm. He pronounced the pagan 
gods demons (De cmtcde Dei, v. 12, xviii. 18). Like 
the good angels, the bad spirits have bodies and 
by God’s permission have power to stir up storms 
and blast harvests, and they cohabit with men 
and women. They have no power to create new 
substances, but they have power to accelerate the 
growth of seeds and germs, and the development 
of potencies hidden to men, but known to their 
own shrewd senses. Gregory the Great (d. 604) 
went even to greater lengths than Auguk^ine in 
giving experiences of demonic and diabolic influ- 
ence. Harnack {Dogmmgeechichie, iii. 235) has 
called him the Doctor of angels and the devil.” 
The popular belief in the devil and his immediate 
influence in antagonizing holy aspirations and 
practises had a copious illiistration in the weird 
experiences of the hermits of the Thebaid and 
Chalcis. St. Anthony and other ascetics thought 
they had frequent encoimters with him, and their 
cells were often turned into pandemonium by the 
shrieks and howls of the demons whom they im- 
agined Satan called forth to torment them in their 
lonely solitude (cf. Schaff, Christian Church, iii. 
147 sqq.; Charles Kingsley, The Hermits, London, 
1868). 

In the Middle Ages the devil and demonology 
were among the subjects which received most 
elaborate treatment. The leading schoolmen de- 
vote long sections filled with Scriptural quotation 
and argumentative reasoning to show the origin, 
the mode of existence, and the influence of the 
devil and the evil spirits. To these disquisitions 
of the study are added the popular stories which 
fill the pages of some of the most interesting tale- 
writers of all times. To schoolmen and compilers 
must be added another class of writers, 

2. The men of liberal culture like Walter Mapes 

Middle and John of Salisbury and ]^tienne de 
Ages* Bourbon of France (ed. A. Lecoy de la 

Marche, Paris, 1877). Mapes treats 
Ceres, Bacchus, Pan, the satyrs, and the fauns and 
dryads as fallen spirits, and represents the devil as 
himself bearing witness to the truth of this view 
(De nugis curialium, ed. T. Wright, ii. 14, London, 
1850). John of Salisbury has no doubt about the 
fell alliance of demons with men and women and 
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their power over the weather {Polycraticus, chaps. 

According to the medieval theology the devil is 
at the head of a realm of demons divided into 
prelacies and demonarchies. Pride was the cause of 
Lucifer's fall. The region where the devil was 
cast down is the tenebrous air, where, in pits of 
darkness, he and his followers are reserved till the 
day of final judgment, and not till then will their 
full degree of torment be meted out to them (Peter 
Lombard, ii. 6). Albertus Magnus, of all the 
schoolmen, speaks with most precision upon the 
locality. There are three zones or interstices in 
the air, and it is the middle zone which is inhabited 
by the devil and his angels (“ Sentences,” IL vi. 
5, ed. Borgnet, xxvii. 152). There the tempests 
are bred and the hail and the snow are generated. 
There the demons start the clouds on fell missions 
and send forth the thunders and other natural 
terrors to frighten and hurt men. For until the 
time of their final torment they have power to 
trouble men (Thomas Aquinas, Summa, I. Ixiv. 4; 
Peter Lombard, IL vii. 6 ). As for their mental 
power, the devil and his angels are more acute 
than men, and their long experience enables them 
to foretell the future, Albertus Magnus says they 
are far more shrewd in watching the stars and pre- 
dicting future events than are the astronomers. 
The miracles they perform are for the most part 
legerdemain and juggleries by W'hich they deceive 
and outwit. But, as Thomas Aquinas asserts 
{SunwWf I. cxiv. 4), quoting Augustine, they tave 
also supernatural power and cause sickness and 
death, blast the crops, produce all sorts of freaks 
upon the progeny of men, and make women sterile. 
About 1250 the witchcraft craze began to sweep 
through Europe. From the time when Gregory 
IX. issued his bull on the subject in 1233 the ptm- 
ishment for such satanic influence and heresy went 
side by side, for heresy also was considered the 
work of the devil ^see Inquisition). Thomas 
Aquinas gave full doctrinal statement to the popu- 
lar view, declaring that all practisers of witchcraft 
and sorcery were in league with the devil, and ad- 
vocated the penalty of death. From that time 
pope after pope issued orders not to spare those 
who were under the direct agency of the devil (see 
■W1TCHCR-4.FT). 

The popular writers of the Middle Ages, Caesarius 
of Heisterbach {Diahgus), Thomas Cantirapra- 
tensis {Bonum universale de apibns), and Jacobus 
de Voragine in his “ Golden Legend,” are full of 
the most marvelous postures and feats of the evil 
one and his minions. They saw them with their 
eyes. Usually they were clad in black. Some- 
times they had the face of a woman and were 
veiled. The devil himself appeared 

3 . Popular in meetings of witches and other per- 

Rotions. sons as a great black tom-cat but also 
as a dog, a Moor, and in other shapes. 
Sometimes the demons had the forms of children 
with faces of iron. In convents the devil was a 
fr^uent \’isitor. Sometimes poor monks lost their 
minds through the devil^s influence. Sometimes 
he imparted to them an unusual gift of preaching. 
The most gruesome of all these tales are those 


wliich represent the devil as tormenting the naked 
soul after death and driving his sharp claws into 
it (CiBsarius of Heisterbach, i. 32, v. 10, etc.). 
These stories were fully believed, and all these ex- 
periences are in accord wdth the principles laid 
down by the great schoolmen, Peter Lombard, 
Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, and Albertus 
Magnus. The schoolmen, following Anselm (who 
wrote a special treatise, De casu diaboli) in his Cur 
deus homo, set aside the old view that Christ's 
death and sufferings were a payment made to 
Satan. Thomas Aquinas {Summa, HI. xlviii. 3) 
says, Christ offered his blood, which is the price 
! of our redemption, not to the devil, but to God.” 

The Reformation brought only partial relief 
from these harrowing medieval notions. In Prot- 
estant lands persecution went on for those who 
were supposed to be under the special influence of 
Satan. Luther threw his inkstand at the devil, 
and on one occasion when he was awakened by a 
noise from sleep he finally composed himseK by 
saying, “ I heard one walking on the 

4 . Luther, floor above my head, but, as I knew 
it to be only the devil, I went quietly 
to sleep.” He said, Let a Christian know this, 
that he is sitting in the midst of devils, and that 
the devil is closer to him than his coat or shirt or 
even his very skin.” Nevertheless, in the domain 
of theology Luther made an advance when he de- 
nied to the devil all right to us and power over us 
(^‘ Recht und Macht ”). Christas death was not a 
payment to him, but to the wrath of God (cf. R. 
Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, ii., Leip- 
sic, 1898, p. 252). 

In more modem times there have been theo- 
logians who have denied wholly the personality of 
the devil; for example, the German rationalists, 
beginning with the eighteenth century. Even 
Schleiermacher combated the view of a personal 
Satan (see above, II., § 2 ). Later theologians like 
Martensen, Nitzsch, Twesten, Julius MiiUer, Dor- 
ner, and others hold firmly to his personality* 
Martensen says he was “ Christ’s younger brother, 
and became God’s adversary because he was not 
content to be second, but wanted to be first; be- 
cause he was unwilling to bear the light of another, 
and wanted to be the light itself,” Jakob Bshme 
says: Lucifer envied the Son his glory; his own 
beauty deceived him, and he wanted to place him- 
self on the throne of the Son.” An attempt has 
even been made to fix the date of his apostasy* 
Lange thought it occurred on one of the days of 
the creative week; while Kurtz and others held 
that the formless and void chaos of the world (Gen. 
i. 2 ) was the result of Satan’s fall. Whatever may 
be said of these theories, evangeKcal 

5 . Modern theologians agree in three points; (1) 

Views. The possibility of Satan’s apostasy is 
as conceivable as the fall of man; ( 2 ) 
The inveterate hostility of Satan to the kingdom 
of Christ makes the denial of eternal punishment on 
the ground of the divine compassion untenable; 
(3) In proportion as the Christian consciousness of 
sin is deep does the belief in the personal agency of 
Satan prevail. In the New Testament the apos- 
tles feel that they are participants in the struggle 
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between the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom 
of Satan, and this conviction draws forth the vivid 
exhortations to fight manfully and with the armor 
of God, and to resist by prayer and vigilance. It 
may be said with Dorner that the conviction of a 
great struggle going on between the two kingdoms 
of darkness and light, a struggle in which we all 
may take part, is adapted to produce an earnest 
conception of evil, and develop watchfulness and 
tension of the moral energies. D. S. Schaff. 

Bibliography: Lists of literature (very partial) are found 
in M. Osborn, Die Teufelsliteratur des xvi. Jahrhunderta, 
Berlin, 1893; Bihlioiheca diabolica: A Selection of Books 
relating to the Devit New York. 1874. 

On Biblical ideas consult the works on Biblical the- 
ology, particularly: H, Schultz, 0. T. Theology^ London, 
1892; A. B. Davidson, Theology of O. 7*., pp. 300-355, 
Edinburgh, 1904; W. Beyschlag, N. T. Theology, Edin- 
burgh, 1896; DB, iv. 407-412; EB, iv. 4290-4300; JE, 
3d. 68-71. 

On the Christian conception the works on dogmatics, 
especially tho.ge by J. P. Lange, ii. 569 sqq., Heidelberg, 
1852; H. L. Martensen, pp. 213-231, Copenhagen, 1850, 
Eng. transL, Edinburgh, 1865; J. J. van Oosterzee, ii. 
413-422. Utrecht, 1872, Eng. transl., New York, 1874; 
J. A. Dorner, ii. 188-217, Berlin, 1881, Eng. transl., 
Edinburgh, 1880-82. Also Hamack, Dogma, passim, con- 
sult Index. Special treatment in: B. Gilpin, Demonologia 
sacra, London, 1877; A. D. White, Warfare of Science 
and Religion, 2 vols., New York, 1898; J. Hansen, Zau- 
berglaitbe. Inquisition und Hexenprocess im Mittelalter, 
Munich, 1900; idem, Quellen und U ntersuchungen des 
Hexenwahns und Hexenverfolgung, Leipsic, 1901; Graf 
von Hoensbroech, Das Papsttum in seiner kuliurellen 
Wirksarnkeit, i. 207-380, ib. 1901. 

On the general subject: G. Roskoff, Geschichte des 
Teufels, i. 175-186, Leipsic, 1869; M. D. Conway, De- 
monology and Devil-lcre, London, 1871; F. T. Hall, Pedi- 
gree of the Devil, ib. 1883; B. H. Jewett, Diabolology: 
The Person and Kingdom of Satan, New York, 1890; P. 
Cams, Bist of the Devil, Chicago, 1900 (disappointing); 
Faivre, jja Personality du Satan, Montauban, 1900; and 
the works cited under Demon; and Demoniac. 

DEVOLUTION, LAW OF : A law which provides 
for the filhrig of ecclesiastical ofl&ces in an extraor- 
dinary manner when those whose duty it is to fill 
a vacancy fail illegally to observe the proper time 
or violate the canonical rules. The earlier canon 
law knows of no devolution right. It arose with 
the development of a time limit for the filling of 
vacancies in ecclesiastical offices. At the Lateran 
council held under Alexander III. in 1179 (capitula 
3, 8) it was enacted that aU lower livings shall be 
filled within six months from the time they be- 
came vacant, and in case either the bishop or 
chapter are negligent, the one must act for the 
other; in case both are negligent, the metropoli- 
tah must fill the vacancy. Innocent III. extended 
this law at the Lateran Council of 1215, and in the 
collections of decretals and by doctrine and prac- 
tise the institution was further developed. The 
present law of the Roman Catholic Church is this: 
in case the authority having the right of collation 
illegally fails to fill a vacancy within the prescribed 
time, or culpably transfers the office to an un- 
worthy person, or violates the rules to be observed 
on such occasions, the next ecclesiastical superior 
has the collation ipso jure , he can resign his^ privi- 
lege and allow an appointment by another in due 
order; but in case he makes use of his right, the 
same rules apply to him as to the O'riginal collator, 
the difference being only in the person making the 
appointment. Sehianq- 

III.— 27 


DEVOTION: The response of man to God^s 
revelation of himself. The impression of his real- 
ity is so strong upon us that we gaze in awestruck 
silence upon his incomparable majesty; and de- 
votion is based on this conviction. Its object, the 
living and eternal Gorl, is beyond and above this 
world; and hence this spirit has a tendency to 
shun the world, which may easily be exaggerated. 
We can not escape from the world, which is the 
product of our own living consciousness. VTien 
man tries, as in what is called mysticism, to grasp 
the idea of God without relation to this ■world, 
he attempts the impossible. This transcendental 
God can only be found of men when he draws near 
to them by revealing himself to them; and their 
devotion to him can only be their willingness to 
listen when he speaks. God reveals himself in the 
world about us, to each man in the mode of his 
own existence, and thus to each in a different wslj. 
Knowledge of God is a personal comdction to be 
gained by each soul for itself. This will not re- 
move us from the world, or free us from the claims 
of environment. We are rather to find in the 
latter the source of the strength which is to enable 
us to realize the invisible and prepare us for the 
life beyond. 

It has been said, as a reproach against religion, 
that it is much easier to be “ devout than to live 
a moral life. But this reproach is based upon a 
false conception of devotion, which is wholly dif- 
ferent from mere idle dreaming or emotional en- 
thusiasm. Devotion, while it brings with it the 
most entrancing delight, is a call to the greatest 
exertion of spiritual energy. The way to it is 
through the conscience. A man must know what 
he is to do and be. This condition once fulfilled, 
all about him perceive a power from above in him. 
He is conscious himself of the force of the right. 
His moments of realization testify for him to the 
presence of an invisible agent, and lead his thoughts 
to God. 

To abide in the God who has thus revealed him- 
self to us, in what for us are such undeniable facts, 
is devotion. The words in which others who 
stand in his presence tell of what they have real- 
ized are valuable means to it; they may kindle 
the fire — ^but they are not the fiame itself. And 
so likewise the purpose of devotion is not fulfilled 
until it is translated into activity. It means the 
decision of the will in favor of good; and this 
brings light and order into man's ideas of his actual 
existence, of the significance of his Individual 
position in the world. The realization of duty 
forces action. Where devotion does not issue 
in the acti'vity proper to one's vocation the emo- 
tions felt fafi of their effect. This is the case with 
some forms of Roman Catholic piety, in which de- 
votion grows not out of a revelation made to the 
individual, but of the contemplation of traditional 
conceptions; in which intercourse with one's fel- 
lows and labor in the world are considered an in- 
terruption of intercourse with God. The Church 
is bound to proclaim that for the individual the 
divine revelation consists of the facts which he 
himself recognizes as indubitable parts of his own 
existence , such revelation does not necessarily 
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come to him in the first place as facts formally 
orthodox. If it is given to us to see as such facts 
the person and office of Jesus Christ; then and 
then only may we become Christians and find in 
the devotion of Christians the beginning of a life 
of blessedness. (W. Herrmann.) 

BE WETTE. See Wette, Wilhelm IVLartin 
Leberecht jde. 

BE WITT, JOHN : The name of two American 
clergymen. 1. Reformed (Dutch); b. at Albany, 
N. Y., Nov. 29, 1821; d. at Irvington, N. Y., Oct. 
19, 1906. He was educated at Rutgers College 
(B.A., 1838) and the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, from which he W’os graduated in 1842. 
He was then pastor successively at Ridgeway, Mich. 
(1842-44), Ghent, N. Y. (1844-49), Canajoharie, 
N. Y. (1849-50), and Millstone, N. J. (1850-03). 
From 1863 to 1884 he "was professor of Oriental lit- 
erature at Rutgers College, and from the latter year 
until his retirement in 1892 was professor of Hellen- 
istic Greek and New Testament exegesis in the same 
institution. He was one of the American Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company from its foundation, and 
wrote The Sure Foundation, and how to build on it 
(New York, 1S4S) and The Praise Songs of Israel, a 
new Rendering of the Booh of Psalms (1884). 

2. Presbj’terian; b. at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 10, 
1842. He studied at Princeton (B.A., 1861), studied 
law for a year, and then theology at Princeton and 
Union seminaries, graduating in 1865. He held pas- 
torates at Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1865-69), 
Central Congregational Church, Boston (1869-76), 
and Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia (1876- 
1882); was professor of church histoiy in Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cincinnati, 0. (1882-88); professor 
of Christian apologetics at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago (1888-92), and since 1892 has 
been professor of church history in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. In theology he adheres to the 
Reformed confessions. He has written: Sermons 
on the Christian Life (New York, 1885); What is 
Inspiration f (1893); and History of Princeton 
University (in Princeton Sesquicentennial Volume, 
1896). 

DEXTER, HENRY MARTYN; American Con- 
gregationalM; b. at Plympton, Mass., Aug. 13, 
1821; d, at New Bedford, Mass., Nov. 13, 1890. 
He was of both Pilgrim and Puritan descent. He 
entered Brown University in 1836, but went to 
Yale in 1838, and was graduated there in 1840. 
After teaching a year in Rochester, Mass., he was 
graduated at Andover Theological Seminary in 
1844. He was ordained first pastor of the Frank- 
lin St. Congregational Church, Manchester, N. H., 
Nov. 6, 1844, and was pastor of the Pine St. Church 
(now Berkeley Temple), Boston, 1849-67. He 
joined the staff of the CongregaMonalist in 1851, 
and was editor-in-chief, excepting during 1866, 
from 1856 xmtil his death. In 1854 he drew up 
the memorable antislavery Nebraska Protest to 
Congress against the Missouri Compromise. In 
1858 he was one of the founders of the Congrega^ 
tional Qmrterly, In 1880 he was moderator of the 
National Congregational Council at Oberlin and, 
later, one of its Creed Commission. In 1884, with 


Dr. G. E. Day, he represented the American Home 
Missionary Society to the Independent Churches 
of Norway and Sweden, and in 1889 he was in- 
vited to preach the opening sermon before the first 
International Congregational Council, at London 
in 1890, but died before the appointed date arrived. 

Dr. Dexter wrote many articles and volumes, 
and was an expert on Congregationalism and 
American Colonial history. His chief books are: 
Congregationalism : What it is, Whence it is. How 
it Works, Why it is better than any other form of 
Church Government, and its Consequent Demands 
(Boston, 1865); and The Congregationalism of the 
Last Three Hundred Years as Seen in its Literature 
(New York, 1880), the latter embodying his South- 
worth Lectures at Andover in 1877 and contain- 
ing a valuable bibliography of 7,200 titles. He 
traveled extensively and made special studies 
abroad of the Pilgrim movement. His unfinished 
manuscript on this subject was edited and rewrit- 
ten by his son Morton Dexter, and published as 
The England and Holland of the Pilgrims (Boston, 
1905). Morton Dexter, 

Bibliography: A sketch of Dr. Dexter^s life is in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 1891; 

consult also W. Walker, Hist, of Congregational Churches, 

pp. 385-388, New York, 1894. 

BEXTER, MORTON: Congregationalist; b. at 
Manchester, N. H., July 12, 1846. He was grad- 
uated at Yale in 1867 and Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1870. He was pastor of Union Con- 
gregational Church, Taunton, Mass., from 1873 to 
1878, and was then associate editor of the Congrre- 
gationalist, Boston, until 1901. He was secretary 
and treasurer of the committee of the Congrega- 
tional National Council which erected and dedi- 
cated the memorial tablet to John Robinson on 
St. Peter's Cathedral, Leyden, Holland, in 1891, 
and he was a delegate to the first International 
Congregational Council held at London in the 
same year, and to the second at Boston eight years 
later. In theology he may be described as a Broad- 
church evangelical. He has written The Story of 
the Pilgrims (Boston, 1894) and The England and 
Holland of the Pilgrims (1905). 

DIACONICON, dai"[{?r di"]a-C 0 n'i-c 0 n: A Greek 
word which denotes the semicircular extension on 
the southern side of the berm in the Greek churches, 
corresponding to one on the north side which is 
known as prothesis. It is the place occupied by 
the deacons, and is used also for the custody of 
various things used in divine service. This use 
of the term was definitely established at least as 
early as the end of the Middle Ages. The word is 
also applied to a selection from the great Eucholo- 
gion of the Greek Church which contains aU the 
liturgical functions of deacons (ofl&cially called 
Hierodiakonikon), and to certain prayers in the 
Greek liturgy recited by the deacon. 

(Philipp Meter.) 

BIALOGUS BE RECTA IN BEUM FIDE; A 
dialogue directed against the errors of the Mar- 
cionites, Bardesanites, and Valentinians. From 
the use of the name Adamantiua for the speaker 
who maintains the orthodox position, it has passed 
under his name — a proof that the real author was 
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unknown. The fact that Origen bore this name 
led Basil and Gregory of Nyssa to attribute the 
dialogue to him, and this view was wide-spread in 
the Middle Ages; but on both internal and ex- 
ternal evidence it is untenable. The work was 
composed (according to i. 21) in a time of perse- 
cution; but the text was altered later (probably 
between 330 and 337) to suit changed circum- 
stances. In the first of the five parts the discus- 
sion turns on the theory proposed by the Mar- 
cionite Megethius of three principles — the good 
God, the demiurge, and the evil principle. Mege- 
thius attempts in a large number of antitheses to 
show a distinction between the Old Testament 
Creator and the good God of the New. These the 
author probably took from an anti-Marcionite 
treatise, probably that used by Irenseus and Ter- 
tullian and identified with good reason with a lost 
treatise of Theophilus of Antioch. For the sec- 
ond dialogue, in which the Marcionite Marcus de- 
velops his extreme theory of a good God and an 
evil demiurge, the author had probably looked 
into Marcion's New Testament. In the third 
part, the Bardesanite Maximus brings up the 
questions of the origin of evil, the incarnation of 
the Word, and the resurrection of the body. For 
the first of these, which extends through the third 
and fourth dialogues, considerable parts are taken 
literally from the didogue of Methodius of Olym- 
pus (q.v.) on the freedom of the will, unless both 
Methodius and this author borrowed alike from a 
treatise on matter purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Maximus. The fifth dialogue deals with 
the resurrection, and here again borrows from the 
Aglaophon of Methodius. The work was probably 
written in Syria, most likely at Antioch. It dis- 
plays no great literary art. 

(Erwin Prbtjschen.) 

Bibliography: The editio princeps, by J. R. Wetstein, 
Basel, 1674, is also in C. E. Lommatssch, Origenia . . . 
Opera^ xvi, 254 sqq., Berlin, 1844, and MPO^ x. The 
latest ed. is by Van de S. Bakhuyzen, Berlin, 1901. The 
Lat. transl. by Rufinus is edited by C. P. Caspaii, Kir” 
chenkiatoriacke Anecdota, pp. 1 sqq., cf. pp, iii.-v., Chris- 
tiania, 1883. Consult: T. Zahn, in ZKOj ix (18^), pp. 
193-239; idem, Geachichte dea iieuieatainenUichen Kanona^ 
II. ii. 409-426, Leipsio, 1891; KrOger, HUtory, pp. 245- 
247; DOB, i. 39-41. 

DIASPORA (Gk. scattering, dispersion ”): 
A term used in the New Testament and other lit- 
erature about the beginning of the Christian era 
to denote the Jews living outside of Palestine after 
the Captivity (see Israel); also applied to the 
Christians as the spiritual Israel among those of 
other faiths (Jas. i. 1; I Pet. i. 1; cf. Schurer, Ge- 
schichtef Eng. transl., IL ii. 31). The Moravians 
used the word to signify their friends living apart 
from them and in spiritual union with them, but 
not officially and constitutionally belonging to 
them. In modem German usage the term sig- 
nifies any people living scattered among those of 
another faith, and more particularly a Protestant 
minority in a Roman Catholic r^ion. 

Special conferences have been instituted to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Diaspora pastor; e.g., 
the Conference of Rhenish Prussia, founded in 
1858; the Conference of Posen, 1860; that of the 


Middle Rhine, 1868; of Westphalia, 1871; and of 
Upper Swabia, 1882. See Gotteskasten, Lu- 
therischer; and Gustav- Adolf- Vbrein. 

(Theodor Schafer.) 

DIATESSARON, dai"[or di"]a-tes'a-ren. See 
Tatian; and Harmony of the Gospels. 

DIAZ, JUAN. See Spain, The Reformation in. 

DIBELIUS, di-b4'li-us, FRANZ WILHELM: Ger- 
man Lutheran; b. at Prenzlau (58 m. n.e. of Ber- 
lin) Jan. 6, 1847. He studied in Berlin, Tvas as- 
sistant pastor at the Berlin cathedral and inspector 
of the institute for the training of canons 1871-74, 
and pastor of the Annenkirehe, Dresden, 1874-84. 
Since 1884 he has been city superintendent and 
first pastor of the Kreuzkirche in Dresden, and is 
also a councilor of the high consistoiy. wri- 
tings include: Gottfried Arnold (Berlin, 1873); Die 
Einfahrung der Reformation in Dresden (Dresden, 
1889); Die Kremkirche in Dresden (1900); and 
Vom heiligen Krevz (1903). He has edited Beitrdge 
zur sdchsischen Kirchengeschickte since 1882. 

DICK, THOMAS: Scotch Secession Church; b. 
at Dundee Nov. 24, 1774; d. at Droughty Ferry 
(5 m. e. of Dundee) July 29, 1857. He studied at 
Edinburgh, and preached as a probationer for two 
years (1803-05); taught school for twenty years 
at Methven and Perth, and after 1827 devoted 
himself entirely to literature. He wrote a number 
of scientific, philosophical, and religious works in 
popular style, which had a large sale. Perhaps 
the best known were: The Christian Philosopher, or 
the Connection of Science and Philosophy with Re- 
ligion (London, 1823); The Philosophy of a Future 
State (1828); Celestial Scenery, or the Wonders of 
the Heavens Displayed (1838); The Sidereal Heavens 
(1840); The Solar Sysiem (1840); and The Practical 
Astronomer (1845). 

DICBIEY, SAMUEL: Presbyterian; b. at Ox- 
ford, Pa., Nov. 27, 1872. He studied at Prince- 
ton (B.A., 1894), Princeton Theological Seminary 
(1897), and the universities of Berlin, Marburg, 
Erlangen (1897-99), Athens (1901), and Jena 
(1904). He was professor of classical and Hel- 
lenistic Greek at Lincoln University, Pa., 1899- 
1903; adjimct professor of New-Testament litera- 
ture and exegesis at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, 1903-05; full professor since 1905. 

DICKINSON, JONATHAN: Presbyterian; b. at 
Hatfield, Mass., Apr. 22, 1688; d. at EUW^eth, 
N. J., Oct. 7, 1747. He was graduated at Yale 
in 1706, and in 1709 settled at Elizabeth (then 
called ©izabethtown). He covered an extensive 
field as preacher, serving regularly six or seven 
congregations. He was a man of general culture 
and r^d and practised medicine, in addition to 
his pastoral work. As a scholar and wise leader 
he was not excelled in the American Presbyterian 
Church in his time, and his name stands out in 
the early Presbyterian history of the middle colo- 
nies much as that of Jonathan Edwards does in 
New England. A strong Calvinist, he opposed a 
rigid subroription to the Westminster stamda^ds as 
a test of ordination. He was prominent in the 
adoption of the so-called Adopting Act of 1729 
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passed by the Synod of Philadelphia. It declined 
to make a literal subscription to the Westminster 
standards a condition of ordination, as the Pres- 
bytery of New Castle had asked should be done, 
and demanded that the candidate accept and ap- 
prove of them “ as being in all essential and neces- 
sary articles good forms of sound words and sys- 
tems of Christian doctrine/’ In case he had any 
scruples he had a right to state them, and the synod 
or presbytery was to judge whether they concerned 
articles not essential and necessarj’^ in doctrine, 
worship, and government/’ In the course of the 
discussion, Dickinson wrote in a letter that he re- 
garded it “ as the most glorious contradiction to 
subscribe chap. xx. of the Confession which calls 
‘ God alone the Lord of Conscience ’ and then 
impose the rest of the chapters.” He took a prom- 
inent part in the measures which led to the for- 
mation of the synod of New York (1745), the 
second synod of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. David Brainerd and Indian missions 
found in bim a warm friend. He also took a deep 
interest in education, and Tvas the most promi- 
nent among the founders of the College of New Jer- 
sey (Princeton University). Under his counsel a 
charter was recei’ved for the institution in Oct., 
1746. His election as the first president was an- 
nounced Apr, 27, 1747, and in May the college was 
opened in his house. He died the following au- 
tumn. He took the side of the Tennents and Ed- 
wards in favoring the evangelistic movement led 
by I^Tiitefield. 

Mr. Dickinson’s defense of the Five Points of 
Calvinism in his True Scripture Doctrine concern’- 
ing some Important Points of Christian Faithj par^ 
ticularly Eternal Election, Original Sin, Grace in 
Conversion, Justification by Faith, and the Saints^ 
Preservation, represented and applied in five dis- 
courses (Philadelphia, 1741; Elizabethtown, 1793) 
is one of the soimdest expositions of Calvinism 
which America has produced. His other works 
are Four Sermons on the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity (Boston, 1732); A Display of God’s Special 
Grace (1742); Familiar Letters upon Subjects in 
Religion (1745); Vindication of God’s Saving Free 
Grace (1748). A complete edition of his Sermons 
and Tracts appeared at Edinburgh, 1793. 

D. S. SCHATF, 

Bibliography; W. B. Sprague, Annals of the American 
PtUpiU iu. 14-18, New York, 1868; the histories of the 
Presbyterian Church by C. Hodge, Philadelphia, 1839- 
1840; JB, H, Gillett, ib. 1873; J. H. Patton, ib. 1887; R. E. 
Thompson, ib. 1895. Also J. Maclean, Hist, of ^ Col- 
lege of Hew Jersey, Philadelphia, 1877; John De Witt, in 
Memorial Booh of ihe Sesguicentennial Celebration of the 
Founding of the CoUege of New Jersey, pp. 348-352, New 
York, 1898. 

DICKSON PICK), DAVID: Scotch commen- 
tator; b. in Glasgow about 1583; d. 1663. He 
studied at Glasgow and taught philosophy there 
till 1618, when he was ordained minister of Irvine, 
Ayrshire; was deprived in 1622 for testifying 
against the Five Articles of Perth, but was per- 
mitted to return the next year; became professor 
of divinity at Glasgow 1640, in Edinburgh 1660; 
was ejected in 1662 for refusing to take the oath 
of supremacy. He was moderator of the General 


Assembly at Edinburgh in 1639. His commen- 
taries include Explications upon the Psalms (3 
vols., London, 1653-55), an Exposition of Matthew 
(1651), an Explanation of Hebrews (Aberdeen, 
1635), and an Exposition of all the epistles (Latin, 
Glasgow, 1645; English, London, 1659). He also 
published Thcrapeutica sacra, scu de curandis casi- 
bus conscientice circa regen eratlonem per foederum 
divinorum applicationem (London, 1656; Eng, 
transL, 1695) and True Christian Love (Edinburgh, 
1655), a collection of short poems “ to be sung with 
any of the common times of the Psalms,” which 
includes the familiar 0 mother dear, Jerusalem. 
Bibliography: His life by R. Wodrow was prefixed to 
Truth’s Victory over Error, Glapgow, 1752, and was re- 
printed by the Wodrow Society in Select Biographies, 
vol. ii , Edinburgh, 1847; a volume of his Select Prac- 
tical Wriiinas also contains a life by T. Thompson, Edin- 
burgh, 1845, DNB, XV. 41-42; Julian, Hymnology, 293, 680. 

DICKSON, WILLIAM PURDIE: Church of Scot- 
land; b. at Pettinain (26 m. s.e. of Glasgow) 
Oct. 22, 1823; d. at Glasgow Mar. 9, 1901. He 
studied at St. Andrews (M.A., 1851), and after 
being minister of the parish of Cameron, Fife 
(1851-63), was professor of Biblical criticism 
(1863-73) and of divinity in the University of 
Glasgow. He was convener of the Education 
Committee of the Church of Scotland from 1874, 
and in that capacity had charge of the training 
colleges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, 
while after 1806 he was curator of the University 
of Glasgow library and superintended the prepa- 
ration of the catalogue. He wrote St Paul's Use 
of the Terms Flesh and Spirit (Baird lecture for 
1883; Glasgow, 1883) and translated T. Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome (4 vols., London, 1862-66) 
and six volumes of H. A. W. Meyer’s Commentary 
on the New Testament and revised the translation 
often (Edinburgh, 1873-80). 


DID ACHE, dai'dak-t or d!dak-6. 


I. Contents and Arrange- 
ment. 

II. Title. Address, and Pur- 
port. 

III. Transmission and Integ- 

rity. 

IV. Language and Vocabu- 

lary. 

V. Sources. 

Biblical Writings (§ 1). 
Barnabas (§2). 

Hermas and Jewish 
Writings C§ 3). 

VI. The Author's Stand- 
point. 


The Author not an 
Bbionite (§ 1). 

Was He a Jewish Chris- 
tian? (§ 2). 

VII. Time and Place of 
Composition. 

Limits 70-160 a.t>. 

(§ 1 ). 

Not Before 120 a,d. 

(§ 2 ). 

VIII. History of the Docu- 
ment. 

IX. The Witnesses. 

X. Importance of the 
Work. 


In a manuscript (written in 1056 by a notary, 
named Leon), discovered by Bryennios (q.v.) in the 
Jerusalem Convent at Constantinople, from which he 
edited in 1875 the complete epistles of Clement, 
there is found between the epistles of Clement and 
Ignatius a work of the size of the epistle to the 
Galatians entitled Didacke ton dodeka Apostohn, 
which the discoverer published in 1883, showing at 
the same time that the work belong to the first 
half of the second century and is identical with 
the ** Teaching of the Apostles,” which Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, Athanasius, and other Fathers 
knew. 

I. Contents and Arrangement: The work is di- 
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vided into two, or perhaps three parts. The first 
contains precepts of Chiistian moraiity, and brief 
instructions for the specific ecclesiastical acts which 
gave Christian character to the Church (i.-x.); the 
second, directions for churchly intercourse and life 
(xi.-xv.); the closing chapter (xvi.) is an exhorta- 
tion to be ready for the coming of the Lord. The 
first part, again, contains, i.-vi., under the form of 
a description of the “ Two Ways,*^ the way of life 
and the way of death, the laws of Christian moral- 
ity; while vii. deals with baptism; \dii, with fast- 
ing and daily prayer; and ix.-x. Tvdth eucharistic 
prayers. In regard to specific points; baptism 
should be preceded by fasting; the Lord’s Prayer, 
given in the words of Matthew with sUght altera- 
tions and with the doxology, should be said three 
times every day. The Lord’s Supper should be 
partaken of only by the baptized; and the “ proph- 
ets ” were at liberty to use, instead of the eucha- 
ristic prayers given, such thanksgiving as they 
would. The second part lays down rules for the 
treatment of the teachers of the Divine Word and 
of the peripatetic brethren, and gives distinguish- 
ing tests of their character (xi.-xiiL), and also the 
usages each congregation should obser\’e (xiv.-xv.). 

n. Title, Address, and Purport: The manuscript 
has two titles; “ Teacliing of the Twelve Apos- 
tles ” and ” Teaching of the Lord through the 
Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles.” By “ the Gen- 
tiles ” were meant the Christians who had come 
from heathenism, just as the epistle “ to the He- 
brews ” was addressed to Christians who had come 
from Judaism. The document, consequently, is 
not addressed to catechumens — ^for it is not adapted 
to lead persons to Christianity, but to those al- 
ready Christians, that they might learn from it how 
to conduct their lives upon Gospel principles, and 
what they were to impress on the newly w’on 
brethren [cf. Schaff’s edition, pp. 15 sqq. The docu- 
ment is commonly quoted and referred to simply 
as the “Didache,'' which means the “Teach- 
ing”]. 

HI. Transmission and Integrity: The present 
text has comparatively few errors, yet the appear- 
ance of the document in later recensions has raised 
suspicions whether it is so free from interpolations 
as it seems to be. Suspicions are caused only 
through derived works cited in patristic sources. 

IV. Language and Vocahulaiy: The idiom is 
Hellenistic, more exactly the idiom of the Septua- 
gint of the poetical books and of the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha- There are numerous Hebra- 
isms, but the Greek is better than that of Hermas. 
The style is simple, popular, and concise, while 
being somewhat rhythmical and liturgical. The 
document contains 2,190 words (about 10,700 let- 
ters), and 552 different words. Of these 604 are 
found also in the New Testament; 38 of the re- 
maining 48, in the Septuagint, Barnabas, or other 
older Greek writers (cf, Schaff, ut sup., pp. 95-113). 

V. Sorirces: There is no known primitive Chris- 
tian writing which, with originality in arrangement 
and form, so combines dependence upon older 
writings. The author avows his dependence, for 
he seeks merely to set forth the teaching of the 
Lord through the twelve apostles, and finds no 


room for his own ideas. There are eight express 
quotations; two ixiv. 3, xvi. 7) are from the Old 
Testament (Mai. i. 11, 14; Zech. xiv. 5j; five from 
tlie Gospels, introduced by certain formulas (viii. 
2, ix. 5, xi. 3, x\^ 3, 4), and one (i. 6) from some 
unlmown “ Sacred Scripture.” The Old Testament 
is, moreover, frequently drawn upon 

I. Biblical in the first five chapters, the decalogue 
Writings, and the Wisdom literature (Prov., 
Eccles., Tobit) being used. The Old 
Testament alone is Sacred Scripture ”; of a New 
Testament Canon there is no trace. The author 
in the five cited passages does not draw from the 
WTitten Gospel alone; throughout he weaves into 
his writing references and longer or shorter cita- 
tions, twenty-three in all, from w’hat he calls “ the 
Gospel,” which he presupposes his readers know'. 
Seventeen of the tw’enty-three citations must be 
referred to Matthew; but other citations are plainly 
combinations of the text of Matthew and Luke, 
strikingly like the terct of Tatian’s Diaiessaron, In 
the citations there is no trace of John’s Gosjx?]; 
but the eucharistic service Is conceived on the lines 
of John vi. and xi'ii., without, however, directly 
borrow'ing anything. The Pauline Epistles are 
not cited, yet traces of acquaintance with them 
appear. 3kIore important are certain resemblances 
to Jude and II Peter. There is no trace of ac- 
quaintance with the Pastoral Epistles. 

The much-disputed question, as to the relation 
of the “ Teaching ” to the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hernias, is thus to be answered, it 
is in the highest degree probable that Barnabas is 
prior to the ” Teaching i. 1-2, ii. 2-7, iii. 7- 
vi, 2 of the “ Teaching ” agree substantially, if not 
%'erbally, with Barnabas xviii.-xx.; but the order of 
the phrases is different, and while that in Barnabas 
is confused, that in tlie Teaching ” 

2 . Barnabas, is clear. In the description of the 

“ Two Ways,” the “ Teaching ” offers 
further (a) in i. 2-5 a series of evangelical sayings; 
(b) in i. 6 a fragment from an unknowm other wri- 
ting; (c) in iii. 1-6 a section imitated from the 
Old Testament proverbial literature; (d) in ii. 2- 

3, 5, 6, iii. 8, iv. 2, 8, 14 a series of additions to 
the sections common to it and to Barnabas. Bar- 
nabas, on the other hand, offers in the chapters in 
question only a couple of phrases (xix. 2, 3, 8), an 
unintelligible sentence (xix. 4), and some further 
words in xix, 10. Further, xvi. 1, 3-8 of the 
“ Teaching ” are confessedly a compilation of 
evangelical passages and Zech. xiv. 6, together 
vpith a tradition concerning Antichrist. Verse 2, 
however, is not so derived, but has in Barnabas 
IV, X. 9 an almost verbally exact parallel Now, 
were Barnabas later, be would have appropriated 
the only verse in this passage of the “ Teaching ” 
which is peculiar. Hence it is probable that, 
since all the other verses of xvi. are borrowed, this 
verse (xvi. 2) is also borrowed. Moreover (and 
this appears still more decisive of the priority of 
Barnabas), the author of Barnabas is convinced 
that the last times have already come (iv, 3, 9); 
the author of the “ Teaching,” on the other hand, 
does not so hold. The decision therefore must be 
that the “ Teaching ” as it now is given in the CJon- 
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stantinopolitan manuscript is secondary to Barna- 
bas, and is either dependent upon it or upon ma- 
terials already used by Barnabas; and the possi- 
bility is excluded that Barnabas copied from the 
“ Teaching ’’ as it exists in the Const antinopolitan 
manuscript. [The priority of Barnabas is advo- 
cated also by Bryennios, Hilgenfeld, andKrawutzky 
in KLj whereas the priority of the Didache is 
strongly advocated by Zahn, Funk, Langen, Farrar, 
nearly all English and American writers on the 
subject. A third opinion is held by Lightfoot, 
Holtzmann, Massebieau, Lipsius, Warfield, Mc- 
Giffert, that both Barnabas and the writer of the 
Didache drew from a common source which is lost.] 
The relation between the Teaching and 
Hennas is more uncertain. There are only two 
parallels, Teaching,” i. 5; cf. Mand., ii. 4-6, and 
the very doubtful one “ Teaching,” v. ; cf. Mand., 
\dii. 4-5. That the “ Teaching ” had Hermas as 
a source may not be safely affirmed in view of 
the variations in these passages in different recen- 
sions; but the opposite is certainly excluded. 
[Schaff holds that the Didache is older than the 
Shepherd of Hermas; for in its brief 
3 . Hennas parallel sections Hermas is likewise 
and an enlargement of the simpler state- 
Jewish ments of the Didache ; Schaff, pp. 121 
Writings, sqq.] Lately, American, English, and 
French scholars have brought forward 
numerous parallels to i.-v. from Philo, Pseudo- 
Phokylides, the Sibylline books, and from the Tal- 
mud and Midrash. If, from these chapters, i. 3-6 
be omitted, the remainder has almost nothmg 
specifically Christian about it, and the little’ it 
has can be shown by the use of other original doc- 
uments to be additions. Therefore it is an ex- 
tremely probable conjecture that the Two Ways ” 
is a Jewish production, intended for proselytes, de- 
rived from the decalogue and an amplification of 
its commands, which along with the Old Testament 
has come over into the Christian Church. 

VI. The Author’s Standpoint: This much-dis- 
cussed point is not settled. The “ Teaching ” has 
been regarded as a Jewish anti-Pauline Christian 
(Sabatier), as Jewish Christian, but not Ebionitio 
(Schaff), as anti-Pauline and Sadducean, heretical 
and anti-Christian (Churton), as Ebionitic, semi- 
Ebionitic, or anti-Ebionitic (cf, Krawutzky, KL, 
iii., 1869 sqq.), as Hellenistic-Christian, as anti- 
Montanistic and anti-Gnostic (Bryennios), as Mon- 
tanistie (Hilgenfeld and Bonet-Mamy), etc. To 
refute these different views is not necessary, but it 
is necessary to oppose the notion that the author 
of the “ Teaching ” was a Jewish Christian who be- 
longed to a circle detached from Gentile Christians, 
and attached in some way to the Jews as a nation. 

The facts are these: The author main- 
I. The tains silence upon circumcision and all 
Author other Jewish rites; in the two places 
not an where he mentions them he calls the 

Ebionite. Jews ” h 3 rpocrites not a word is 
said of observing the Mosaic law; in 
the long eschatological section (xvi.), derived from 
Matthew, the passages referring to Jerusalem, the 
Jewish people, and the Temple are wanting, nor is 
there any mention of a glorious kingdom in Pales- 


tine, although the author presupposes a visible 
kingdom of Christ, as his belief in a double resur- 
rection proves (cf. G. v. Lechler, Aposiolisches und 
nachapostolisches Zeitalter, p. 592, Carlsruhe, 1885) ; 
Matthew and Luke, or a recension of them, and not 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, was used, perhaps also 
the Pauline Epistles; Jesus is not called the Son, 
but the God, of David; the book passed over into 
the use of the Catholic Church. These considerations 
exonerate the author from Ebionism. But some as- 
sert the Jewish-Christian but not anti-Pauline char- 
acter of the author. Schaff (pp. 125 sqq.) has col- 
lected arguments as follows: only the Twelve, but 
not the Apostle Paul are named; but in this respect 
the author does not differ from many ordinary 
Christian authors before the closing of the New 
Testament Canon. The style and phraseology are 
Hebraistic; but that is not remarkable in view of 
the Jewish origin of Christianity and the use of the 
Old Testament in the Septuagint, The author 
calls the prophets “ high priests,” but this was the 
rule among Gentile Christians. He demands the 
first-fruits for the prophets; but so do Paul and 
the Gentile Christian Church of the earliest times, 
especially after Justin's day. He warns against 
fasting with the Jews on Monday and Thursday, 
enjoins fasts on Wednesday and Friday, and names 
Friday paraskeue, “ preparation.” But even if 
the author had set the fasts upon the Jewish fast- 
days, this would have been no more a sign of Jew- 
ish Christianity than was the practise of the Quar- 
todecimans. The author's discussion of the week 
in a religious sense explains the use of the Jewish 
names for the days, and he is entirely silent re- 
specting the Sabbath. The injunction three times 
daily to repeat the Lord's Prayer is plainly adopted 
from Jewish custom. Besides what has been said 
above, it should be remarked that it 
2 . Was He is not known what hours for prayer 
a Jewish were in the author's miiid, and that, 
Christian? even if he had enjoined the Jewish 
hours, that would not have been spe- 
cifically Jewish-Christian. The author conceives 
of Christianity substantially as the highest moral- 
ity; he is a moralist in the better sense of the word, 
like James and Matthew. Consequently he must 
have been a Jewish Christian. To answer this ar- 
gument would take too much space. The author 
does not attack the Jewish religion, as does Barna- 
bas; but as a rule he attacks nobody. He not only 
lays stress upon the (Jewish-Christian) prohibition 
of meat offered to idols, but sets forth the observ- 
ance of the Jewish dietary laws as the summit of 
Christian perfection. The prohibition of eating 
meat offered to idols was universal in the congrega- 
tions in the empire from the end of the first cen- 
tury (cf. C. T. Keim, dem Urchristentkumy 
pp. 88 sqq., Zurich, 1878); and, as for the second 
point, no one ever made such a claim, for by 
hrosisy “ food ” (vL 3), is most certainly meant, 
not the Jewish dietary regulation, but an ascetic 
restriction in the use of meat, as Schfirer also 
maintains. The view-point of the author is that 
of common Gentile Christianity, His standpoint 
is very close to that of the author of the second 
epistle of Clement; he is not a Jewish Christian, 
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not a follower of Paul, but a universalist, knowing 
no distinction between peoples; in his prayers ac- 
knowledging God, the creator of all things and 
Father of all men, who provides them with food 
and drink; be acknowledges Jesus, the son of God, 
the God of David, the vine of David, and the Lord 
who spoke by the prophets, and he awaits his com- 
ing; he also acknowledges the Holy Ghost, who 
has prepared those whom God called. He believes 
in the Old Testament and in the Gospel; he ac- 
knowledges baptism and the Lord's Supper as im- 
portant acts; one becomes a Christian by baptism 
and remains a Christian by partaking of the eucha- 
ristic celebration. 

Vn. Time and Place of Composition: It has 
been placed in every decade from 50 a.b. to 190 
A.n., and even as late as the fourth century. Gen- 
erally the three generations 70-100, 100-130, 130- 
160 A.D. are the most favored. Internal evidence 
can not decide the time, because the “ Teaching " 
is avowedly a compilation, and some of its sources 
are very old. External evidence proves that it 
must be before 165 a.d., for Clement of Alexandria 
knew it as “ Scripture." A number of negative 
facts taken together show that it is earlier than 
160 A.D.; it shows no traces of a New Testament 
Canon or of the authority of the Pauline Epistles; 
or of a regula fidei or of regular doctrinal instruc- 
tion; or of a monarchical episcopate — prophets were 
the chief teachers and were not yet 
I. Limits superseded by bishops; or of an or- 
70-160 A,D. dered church service, like that to 
which Justin testifies; or of a regular 
administrator of baptism, while it gives the con- 
gregation authority to depose bishops and deacons; 
or of symbolical ceremonies accompanying bap- 
tism; or of a yearly Easter festival ; or of prohibi- 
tion of blood and things strangled; or of Monta- 
nism and the characterization of heretics. Other 
marks seem to fit better into the time 80-120 a.d. 
than 120-160 A,i)., e.g., its treatment of apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. But care must be taken 
not to give definite dates to documents of primi- 
tive Christianity, for not all the steps are known 
of the development of Christianity during the em- 
pire till Catholic Christianity in most of the prov- 
inces, and in no province is the development fully 
known. Having set the limits for the “ Teaching " 
between 70 and 160 a.d., the question may be 
asked whether there is anything to prove that it 
must have been written after some Christian gen- 
erations had passed. With the greatest probabil- 
ity an affirmative answer may be given, as follows: 
Apostles and prophets no longer occupy their 
primitive unapproachable position, hence the 
strongest conservative measures are enjoined; re- 
spect for the prophets is declining, hence the ex- 
orbitant demand on the church and the severest 
menaces; mistrust of the “ old prophets,” who be- 
long to a past generation. These are not the Old 
Testament but older Christian prophets; the pres- 
ent text shows in the “ Two Ways " of L certain 
diminution of evangelical demands, and in the ap- 
pendix to the same, in vi., a contrast between a 
higher and a lower Christian morality; the injunc- 
tions about fiist-fruits, fixed prayers, and fasts. 


which in a Gentile Christian land is the indication 
of a later time; the injunction that since bishops 
and deacons minister to the congregations “ the 
ministry of the prophets and teachers," therefore 
despise them not, can not apply to the 
2. Not primitive state of things; the regu- 
Before lation of fasting before baptism, and 

120 A.D. permission to pour; the eschatological 
closing section has not the glow which 
the prayers transmitted to the author have, and 
lacks the description of the glorious kingdom of 
Christ upon the earth. These obser^-ations are 
strengthened by noticing the author's use of Mat- 
thew, and perhaps also Luke, in a comparat-ively 
late form; and the relation of the “ Teaching " to 
Barnabas, which probably belongs to Hadrianic 
time (before Bar Kokba). All these considerations 
show that the writing can not with certainty be set 
earlier than 120 a.d. or earlier than 100 a.d. with 
any probability, but that the probable limits are 
120 and 160 a.d., and within these limits the earlier 
dates are in most cases freer from difficulty than 
the later. Taken all in all, the time of Hadrian 
has the most probability in its favor. The place 
of composition was probably Egypt, as the exter- 
nal testimonies and the source seem to prove. The 
arguments for Syria, derived from mention of the 
bread “ upon the bills " (ix. 4), and from the adop- 
tion of the “ Teaching " with the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions," are not decisive; for the mention 
occurs in a prayer most probably copied by the 
author, and the Syrian forger had the library of 
Eusebius at his command. 

Vin. History of the Document: A book called 

The Two Ways" was composed by Jews in the first 
century or perhaps earlier for the instruction of prose- 
lytes. It comprised what is found in the Teach- 
ing,” i. 1-3, ii. 2-v. 2, which passed over into the 
Christian Church, and was used as an address at 
baptism. The author of the Epistle of Barnabas 
incorporated this writing into his, without, how- 
ever, knowing it as a “ teaching of the Apostles." 
Another unknown Christian made the Jewish in- 
struction a teaching of the (twelve) apostles," and 
added vii.-xvi. This edition is now lost. The 
present one, the Didache of the Constantinopolitan 
manuscript, contains, in order to give evangelical 
coloring to the Jewish original, chap. i. 3-ii. 1, by 
which the tone of the Two Ways " was wholly 
changed. This passage being an interpolation, the 
original form of the CJhristian ** Teaching " may be 
put considerably earlier than the present recension. 

EfL The Witnesses: Before Clement of Alex- 
andria no direct use of the ** Teaching " can be 
proved. On the other hand, Clement employs it 
in several places, in one {Stromata, i. 20=“ 
“ Teaching,” iii. 5) ‘ calls it “ Scripture,” counting 
it among the holy writings. Evidences of its use 
have been found in Origen {Horn. vL in lib. J%id. ; De 
prindpiis, iii. 2, 7), who al^ called it “ Holy Scrip- 
ture,” but the quotation may have been taken from 
the Epistle of Barnabas. Eusebius (Hist, eccl. III. 
XXV.) is the first to mention the book byname, “the 
so-called Teachings of the Apostles,” and puts it 
among the ardilegomena. Athanasius (Epiatola 
festalis, xxxix., of the year 367) mentions the 
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"Teaching, so called, of the Apostles’^ among the 
books which are not canonical but useful for the 
instruction of catechumens. Rufinus repeats this 
statement of Athanasius {Comment, In Syrnb, Apost., 
xxx\n.~xxxviii. ), but in place of "Teaching, so called, 
of the Apostles,” he puts “ The Two Ways,” or 
" The Judgment of Peter,” or "According to Peter,” 
for the " Teaching of the Apostles.” Jerome (I)e 
vir,ilL,i.) likewise mentions "Peter’s Judgment” 
among five apocryphal books ascribed to that 
Apostle. The last mention of the " Teaching of 
the Apostles,” so far as present knowledge goes, 
was made in the ninth century by Nicephorus, who 
speaks of such a book as among the Apocrypha of 
the New Testament, and as consisting of 200 lines. 
The manuscript discovered by Bryennios numbers 
203 lines. 

X. Importance of the Work: From vii. to the 
end each section of the " Teaching ” is a source of 
the first rank for the points it covers, baptism, 
fasts, praj’^ers, the eucharist, apostles, prophets, 
teachers, Sunday, the episcopate and diaconate. 
But its greatest importance lies in the fact that it 
affords so much better an understanding of the 
organization of the earliest Christian churches, 
where the interest of early Christianity lay, and 
how it became in literary matters the heir of 
Judaism. (Adolp Harnack.) 

Biblioghaphy: The literature on the Didache has become 
enormous. A list down to 1887 is given in AN’ F, Index 
vol., pp. 83--S6; down to 1888 in P. Schaff, The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apoatlea, pp. 306-320, 3d ei, New York, 
1890; and by Baumer, in Liierariacher Handweieer fur 
daa katholische Deutschland, xxvii (1888), 393-398, 425-' 
430; and to 1900 by A. Ehrhard, Die altchristliche Lit- 
teraiur und ihre Erioreckung, i. 37-68, Freiburg, 1900. 
The editio princeps is by P. Bryennios, Constantinople, 
1883; the best edition, at least in Eng., is by Schaff, ut 
sup., giving Greek text, Eng. transl., introduction, and 
discussions. Other good editions are by A. Harnack, 
Leipsic, 1884; R. D. Hitchcock and F. Brown, New York, 
1885; P. Sabatier, Paris, 1885; H. B. M. Spence, Lon- 
don, 1885; F. X. Funk, Tubingen, 1SS7; J. R. Harris, 
Baltimore, 1887; J. B. Lightfoot, in Avosiolic FaHi&rs, 
London, 1893; J, Schlecht, Freiburg, 1900, Most of the 
foregoing contain translations in the tongue of the editor, 
besides notes, introduction, and disctissions. Eng. transl, 
exists also in AN F, viii. 377-382, and in G. C. AUen, The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, London, 1903. Many of 
the most important discussions are in periodicals, espe- 
cially those of 1884r“87. Discussions of especial worth 
are: J. R. Harris, The Teaching of the Apostles and the 
Sibylline Books, Cambridge, 1885; A. Harnack, Die 
Apoatelleihre und die fUdischen heiden Wege, Leipsic, 1886; 
C. Taylor, The Teaching of the IB AposUee tvith lllustror- 
iiona from the Talmud, Cambridge, 1886; B. B. Warfield, 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1886, pp. 100-161; J. Heron, The 
Church of the Svth-Apostolic Age in the Light of the 
Teaching of the 12 Apostles, London, 1888; G. Wohlen- 
berg, Die Zekre der 12 Apostel in ihrsm Verkdl^iss sum 
neuiesiamentlichen Schrifttum, Erlangen, 1888; P. Batif- 
fol, in Studia pahristica, ii. 117-160, Paris, 1890; G. 
Salmon, Introduction to ... N. T., pp. 651-666, London, 
1892; DCB, iv. 806-816; C. H. Hole, The Didache, 
London, 1894; L. E. Iselin, in TU, sdii. 1, 1895; J. 
Schlecht, Die Lehre der 12 Apostel tn der Liturgie, Frei- 
burg, 1901; T. Sohermann, Bine Elfapostelmoral, Munich, 
1903; Kruger, History, pp. 63-67* 

BIDASCALIA. See Apostolic Constitutions 
AJNTD Canons, 

JJIDEROT, did”ro', DEHK; The most promi- 
nent of the Encyclopedists (q.v.); b. at Langres 
(150 m. s.e. of Paris) in Champagne Oct. 6, 1713; 
d. at Paris July 31, 1784, He was educated by 


the Jesuits, and, refusing to enter one of the learned 
professions, was turned adrift by his father and 
came to Paris, where he lived from hand to mouth 
for a time. Gradually, however, he became recog- 
nized as one of the most powerful writers of the 
day. His first independent work was the Essai 
sur le nitrite et la vertu (1745). As one of the edi- 
tors of the Dictionnaire de medecine (6 vols., Paris, 
1746), he gained valuable experience in encyclo- 
pedic system. His Pensces philosophiques (The 
Hague, 1746), in which he attacked both atheism 
and the received Christianity, was burned by order 
of the Parliament of Paris. In the circle of the 
leaders of the " Enlightenment” Diderot’s name be- 
came known especially by his Lettre sur les aveugles 
(London, 1749), which supported Locke’s theory 
of knowledge. He attacked the conventional 
morality of the day, with the result (to which pos- 
sibly an allusion to the mistress of a minister con- 
tributed) that he was imprisoned at Vincennes for 
three months. He was released by the influence 
of Voltaire’s friend Mme. du Ch^telet, and thence- 
forth was in close relation with the leaders of revo- 
lutionary thought. He had made very little pe- 
cimiaiy profit out of the Encyclopedie, and Grimm 
appealed on his behalf to Catherine of Russia, who 
in 1765 bought his library, allowing him the use 
of the books as long as he lived, and assigning him 
a yearly salary which a little later she paid him 
for fifty years in advance. In 1773 she summoned 
him to St. Petersburg with Grimm to converse 
with him in person. On his return he lived until 
his death in a house provided by her, in com- 
parative retirement but in unceasing labor on 
the undertakings of his party, writing (accord- 
ing to Grimm) two-thirds of Raynal’s famous 
Histoire philosophiquey and contributing some of 
the most rhetorical pages to Helv4tius’s De Z’es- 
prit and Holbach’s Systhme de la nature^ Systbme 
social, and Morale universelle. His numerous wri- 
tings include the most varied forms of literary 
effort, from inept licentious tales and comedies 
which pointed away from the stiff classical style 
of the French drama and strongly influenced 
Lessing, to the most daring ethical and metaphys- 
ical speculations. Like his famous contemporary 
Samuel Johnson, he is said to have been more 
effective as a talker than as a writer; and his 
mental qualifications were rather those of a stimu- 
lating force than of a reasoned philosopher. His 
own position gradually changed from theism to 
deism, then to materialism, and finally rested in 
a pantheistic sensualism (see Deism, II., § 2), 
In Sainte-Beuve’s phrase, he was " the first great 
writer who belonged wholly and undividedly to 
modem democratic society,” and his attacks on 
the political system of France were among the 
most potent causes of the Revolution. 

Bibliography: (Euvres computes, 20 vols., Paris, 1875-77; 
CE wares choisies, 1884; A. Col%non, Diderot, sa vie, ses 
oeuvres, sa correspondance, Paris, 1895; J. A. Naigeon, 

. sur . , , Denis Diderot, ib. 1821; E. Sal- 
verte, Eloge de Diderot, ib. 1847; E. Bersot, Etudes sur 
Diderot, ib. 1865; L. Asseline, Diderot, ib, 1866; F. Du- 
prat, Les Encyclopidisies, Brussels, 1866; K. Roseukraua, 
DideroVs Lehen und Werke, Leipac, 1866; J. Morley, 
Diderot and Eneyclopoedisis, 2 vols,, London, 1879; B. 
Scherer, Diderot, itude, Paris, 1880; F, Kcavet, Les Idio- 
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logues, ib. 1891; L Ducros, Diderot, Vhomme et Vvcnvain, 
ib. 1S94; J. Ileinach, Diderot, ib. 1894; M. Tourneux, 
Diderot et Catherine IL, ib. 1899; KL, iii 1704-13. 

DIDOliT, di"deh', HEI^RI: Dominican; b. at 
Touvet (16 m. n.e. of Grenoble; Mar. 3 7, 1S40; <1. 
at Toulouse Mar. 13, 1900. In 1850 he entered 
the Dominican Order, and in 1861 went to Rome 
to complete his education. He was professor of 
theology in various Dominican monasteries, and 
in 1866 was Lenten preacher in London. In 
1868-69 he was stationed at Nancy. He took 
part in the conferences at Marseilles in 1871-76, 
but his views favoring divorce resulted in his con- 
finement for a year and a half in the convent of 
Corbara, Corsica. From 1890 until his death he was 
the director of the College Albert-le-Grand in Arcueil. 
He was famous for his pulpit eloquence. His 
writings include UEnseignement supcrieur et Ics 
universitescatholiques (Paris, 1876); La Science sans 
Dieu (1878; Eng. transl. by R. Corder, London, 
1882); IndissoluhiliU et divorce (1880); Les Alle^- 
mands (1884; Eng. transl. by R. L. de Beaufort, 
London, 1884); Vie de Jesus-Christ (2 vols., 
1891; Eng. transl., London, 1891); La Foi en la 
divinife de Jesm-Ckrist (1894; Eng. transl., London, 
1894); Deux probihmes religieux : Conferences de 
.Yancy, 1868-69 (1896); U^lducation presente 
(1898); and the posthumous Lettres a Mile. Th. T". 
(1900) and Lettres a un ami (1902). 

Bibliography: Roibfere, Vn Maine moderne, Paris, 1900; 
A. de Goulanges, Le Ptfre Didon, ib. 1900; P. Gaffre, Le 
Pere Didon, ib. 1902; J. de Romano, Henri Didon, ib. 1903; 
and St. Raynaud, Le Pere Didon, sa vie et son ccuvre, 
ib. 1904. 

DIDYMUS, THE BLIND, OF ALEXANDRIA: 
One of the last teachers and masters of the Alex- 
andrian catechetical school (see ALEX.y^n>RiA, 
School of) and one of the most learned men of 
his time; b. probably 313; d. probably 398 (PaUa- 
dius, Hist. Laus.j iv.; Jerome, De vir. ill.^ cix.). He 
lost his sight when a cliild, but his excellent mem- 
ory and great gifts enabled him to obtain much 
secular and religious learning (Rufinus, Hist, eccl., 
ii. 7). For more than fifty years he labored in 
the catechetical school, and among his pupils were 
Jerome and Rufinus. Thoroughly orthodox on 
the trinitarian question, he had the misfortune of 
being suspected of Origenism. That he was con- 
demned by the Fifth General Council (Second Con- 
stantinople, 553) for heresy is indeed not proved 
(cf. Hefele, ii. 859 sqq.; Eng. transl, iv. 294 sqq.), 
but the sixth and seventh councils (Third Constanti- 
nople and Second Nicsea, 680 and 787) rejected 
his supposed heresies. Of his dogmatic and exe- 
getical writings the following are extant either 
wholly or in part, in the original or in translation: 
(1) On the Trinity,” 3 books composed in 379 
or later; (2) a “ Book on the Holy Spirit,” extant 
in Jerome's translation (printed among Jerome's 
works, MPLj xxiiL 101-154), considered one of 
the best works of the ancient Church on the sub- 
ject; (3) “Against the iManicheans,” incomplete 
in the original, a refutation of Manicbeism on 
logical and metaphysical grounds; (4) exegetical 
works, fragments of expositions of Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Samuel, Kings, Psalms, John, Acts,^ II Corin- 
thians, and an exposition of the Catholic epistles 


extant in the translation of Epiphanius Scholasticus 
tq.v.;. The genuinonefc’s of iliLs translation has 
been questioned by E. IGofttermann (TL\ new 
series, xiii. 2, Lcip-ic, Tj(J5j on the basis of the 
Greek fragments printed by J. A. Cramer in Ca- 
tencE in epistolds catkoLcds (Oxford, 1840). Of the 
lost writings the most noteworthy is the “Notes on 
Origen's ‘Principles.'” Didymus was probably 
also the author of the last two books of the "work 
against Eunoraius ascribed to Basil the Great (cf. 
F. X. Funk, KirchengcscliichtUthe Ahhandlungeiif 
ii., Paderbom, 1809, 201-320). Puecently K. 
Holl {ZKGj XXV., 1904, 380-308} has claimed for 
Didymus the treatise Adrersus Arlum et Sabellium, 
ascribed to Gregory of Nyssa (in M PG, xl v. 1281 
sqq.). G- KbCger. 

Bibliography: The -works of DidjTuus are in MPG , xxxix. 

Consult: J. A. ^lingarelli, De Didymi commeiitarhs, 

Bologna, 1709, reprinted MPG, xxxix. 139-21G; H. E. 

F. Guericke, De schola quee Alexandria floruit, i. 92-97, 

ii. 83-95, 332-378, Halle, 1S24-25; G. C. F, Luecke, 

QucBstiones ac vindicicc Didymiance, Gottingen, 1S29-32; 

O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie, pp. 290-293, Freiburg, 1894; 

T. Leipoldt, Didymus der JSlinde von Alexandria, lleipsic, 

1905; DCB, i. S27-S29. 

DIDYMUS, GABRIEL: German Reformer; b. at 
Annaberg (in Saxony, IS m. s. of Chemnitz) c. 1487; 
d. at Torgau (in Prussian Saxony, 70 m. s.s.w. 
of Berlin) May 1, 1558. His family name was 
Zwilling, translated Didymus. According to a 
doubtful tradition he studied first at Prague, but 
from the year 1502 pursued his studies at T\ltten- 
berg, where he joined the Augustinians. When 
in 1512 he matriculated in the University he had 
already joined the order and was an associate of 
Luther in the monastery. On gaining his bache- 
lor's degree, Oct. 14, 1516, he was sent by Luther 
to Erfurt to continue his studies there (T. Kolde, 
Joh. V. Staupitz und die deuische Augustuierkon- 
gregation, Gotha, 1879, p. 267; Luther's letter to 
Job. Long, Mar. 1, 1517, De Wette, Luthers Brieje^ 
Berlin, 1825-28, i. 52), but the following winter 
he returned to Wittenberg and took his master's 
degree Feb. 14, 1518. Nothing more is heard of 
him until he took the leadership among the inno- 
vators in the Augustinian monastery in the stormy 
days of 1521. He entered the pulpit, manifesting 
a spirit like Carlstadt's; a great sensation was 
made by his sermon of Oct. 6, in which for hours 
he inveighed against the worship and sacrifice of the 
host and the private mass, demanded that the 
Eucharist be served in both kinds, and declared 
that he would never read another mass {CR, I 
460; ZKGy iv. 325 sqq.). The “little insignifi- 
cant one-eyed man” could hold his hearers, who 
saw in him another Luther; even Melanchthon 
was fascinated by him (T^X, 1885, 134). His ap- 
peal was successful, for the next Sunday the mass 
ceased to exist in the monastery — and the exodus 
of the monks followed. About Christmas Didy- 
mus began to preach the Reformation at Witten- 
berg. He went to Eilenburg, where in layman's 
garb he preached against the old worship, cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper in German, putting cup 
and bread into the hands of the communicants 
{ZKG, V., 1882, 327). On Friday, Jan. 10, 1522, 
he preached in Wittenberg against images (ZKG, 
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V. 331 sqq.), dared even to denounce from the 
pulpit Justus Jonas and Amsdorf. He was the 
associate of Carlstadt, but was also the first to 
submit to Luther^s leadership on the latter's re- 
turn (Luther's letter to W. Link, Mar. 19, 1522, 
De Wette, Luthers Brief Bj ii. 156). Called to Al- 
tenburg on Luther's recommendation Apr. 17, 

1522 (De Wette, Luthers Briefe^ ii. 183 sqq.), he 
was compelled to leave, after a few months' use- 
ful service, on account of the Eilenburg events, 
when he returned to Duben. In the spring of 

1523 he went to Torgau, where he thenceforth 

labored, respected and defended by Luther (De 
Wette, Luthers Brief e, iv. 581; y. 76, 492, 756). 
In the mean time he had come into conflict with 
the secular authorities, was deposed in 1549, but 
continued to live privately in Torgau and remained 
chaplain to the mother and wife of the Elector 
Moritz until his death. (T. Kolde.) 

Bibliography: J. G. Terne, Versuch zur suificienten Nach- 
richt von des Gabriel Didymus . . . Lehen, Leipsic, 1737; 
C. Kne.be, Die Torgauer Visifaiionaordnung von 1529^ 
Torgau, ISSl; H. Andreas Bodenetein vonKarlatadt, 

2 vols., Leipsic, 1905, ii. 645-549 (reprints the complaint 
of the Augustinian monks in Wittenberg against his ser- 
mon of Oct. 6, 1521; cf. i, 313, and for other references 
passim. Barge calls him Zwilling). 

BIECKHOFF, AUGUST WILHELM: German 
Lutheran theologian; b. at Gsttingen Feb. 5, 1823; 
d. at Rostock Sept. 12, 1894. In 1847 he be- 
came lecturer in the theological faculty in G5t- 
tingen, in 1850 was inaugurated lecturer there; in 
1854 became extraordinary professor of systematic 
and historical theology, in 1860 professor of his- 
torical theology in Rostock, where he remained 
until his death. In the years 1860- 

1. Life and 1864 he edited, with Kliefoth, the Thea- 
Character, logische Zeitschrift, Beside his aca- 
demical duties, in the performance of 

which his lectures on the history of evangelical 
doctrine during the Reformation left a lasting im- 
pression, he developed a great literary activity in 
the interest of a historic presentation of the genesis 
of the Lutheran doctrinal reform. 

This began with his De Carolostadio Lutherance 
de servo arbitrio doctrinoe contra Bckium defensore 
(Gottingen, 1850). In his first extensive work, on 
Die Waldenser im Mittelalter (Gottingen, 1857), he 
showed that the Evangelicalism of the Waldensian 
manuscript literature is a forgery of 

2. Theolog- the seventeenth century and that in 

ical doctrine they stood on the ground of 
Writiags. medieval Catholicism, and that it 
was the Lutheran Reformation which 
first broke radically with the false medieval doc- 
trinal development. Next appeared vol. i. of his 
largest work, Die evangelische AbendTnahlslehre im 
BefcnmationszeitaUer (Gottingen, 1854), a work 
which unfortunately he never completed; in this 
he treated of the doctrine as stated by Luther 
during the years 1517-23, by Carlstadt, Zwingli, 
CEcolampadius, and the Swabian Syngramma. 
The work is of lasting value, for it treats with de- 
cisive clearness the evolution of Luther's doctrines, 
setting forth both their merits and their defects. 
That Dieekhoff did not continue this study is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that his interest centered 


in the beginnings of the Reformation. Then too 
he w'as drawn into theological controversies. 
Against Hofmann he postulated that (1) faith 
attains certainty only in union with Scripture, 
(2) the content of the system of theological thought 
is given in the Word of God. Later he again at- 
tacked Hofmann and his school. In these other- 
wise valuable contributions his polemics is at 
times misleading and his dogmatic position con- 
fused. 

The ecclesiastical-political questions of his time 
he studied with zealous attention. After the Vat- 
ican Council he published Schrift und Tradition 
. . . (1870), a clear and convincing refutation of 
Catholic objections to the evangelical doctrine of 
Scripture as they appeared- in the work of Von Ket- 
teler, the bishop of Mainz, entitled Das allgemeine 
Konzil und seine Bedeutung fUr unsere Zeit (lilainz, 
1869). Then came questions nearer home — ^school 
supervision by the state, treated in his Staat und 
Kirche (Leipsic, 1872); civil marriage, which he at- 
tacked in Dte kirchliche Trauung (Rostock, 1878) and 
in Civilehe und kirchliche Trauung (1880). In the last 
decade of his life he was drawn into the contro- 
versy raised in Germany by the ultra-Lutheran 
Missouri-Synod. In 1884, on account of a deci- 
sion in favor of the Wisconsin-Synod, 

3. Ecclesi- he was attacked by the Missourians, 
astical to whom he replied in Der rrdssouri- 

Writings, sche PrddestinoMonismus und die Con-' 
cordienfmnel (1885) and Zur Lehre 
von der Bekehrung und die FrOdestination (1886). 
These essays are of lasting importance since they 
give a clear view not only of Luther's predestina- 
tionism, but also of the teaching of the almost 
forgotten Lutheran theologian Laterman. On the 
other hand, his Inspiration und Irrthumslosigkeit 
der heiligen Schrift (leipsic, 1891), directed against 
the Missouri extreme, brought him judicial cen- 
sure. While in all these works he labored in his 
especial field, tracing the doctrines back to Luther's 
teaching, he wrote Siso a number of essays prepar- 
atory to these subjects. Worthy of mention are 
Augustins und Luthers Lehre von der Gnade (in 
TZj L), Luthers Lehre von der hircKLichen Gewalt 
(Berlin, 1865), and especially Der Ablasstreit 
(1866), wherein he showed how much Luther and 
the Reformation profited by the discussion about 
the sale of indulgences. Finally mention must be 
made of the work Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und 
Luther (Leipsic, 1882), developed from lectures in 
which he traced in masterly fashion the evolution 
of the Christian conception of the truth. He re- 
ceived a new inspiration from the rediscovery in 
1876 of Luther's “ Lectures on the Psal ms ." Here 
followed Luthers Stellung zur Kirche vor 1517 
(Rostock, 1883) and Luthers Lehre in ihrer ersten 
Gestalt (1887), the ripest fruit of all his investigar 
tion, expoundmg Luther's conception of “ Faith." 

(K Schmidt.) 

BIEHAMP, FRANZ: Roman Catholic; b. at 
Geldem (65 m. s.w. of Miinater) Nov. 8, 1864. He 
studied at Mtoster, Eichstatt, and Munich from 
1882 to 1887; became chaplain at Camp, 1888; 
lecturer in the theological seminary at Monster, 
1889; student at Munich, 1896; privat-docent for 
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patrology and the history of dogmatics at Munich, 
1898; associate professor, 1902, and full professor, 
1904. He has written Die Gotteslehre des heiligen 
Gregor von Nyesa (Munster, 1896); Hippolytos von 
Theben (1S9S); and Die origenistischen Streitig- 
keiten im sechsten Jahrhundert und das fiinfte all- 
gemeine Condi (1899), and has edited the Theo- 
logische Revue since 1902. 

DIEPENBROCK, MELCHIOR VOK: Cardinal; 
b. at Bocholt (44 m. w. of Munster) Jan. 6, 1798; 
d. at the castle of Johannesberg at Jauernig (52 
m. n.w. of Troppau) Jan. 20, 1853. In 1810 he 
was sent to the military academy of Bonn, but 
was soon expelled for insubordination. Per- 
meated with the rising spirit of nationalism which 
inspired the Germany of the period, he became a 
lieutenant of militia and later entered a regiment 
of the line, serving in France and also in garrison- 
duty. Resigning on the advice of his superiors, 
he returned to his home, and was there converted 
by Michael Sailer, who was then professor at Lands- 
hut. He then studied at Landshut, and in 1819 
decided to enter the priesthood, and studied at 
Mainz, Mtinster, and Regensburg, where Sailer 
had been a canon since 1821. On Dec. 27, 1823, 
Diepenbrock was ordained priest, and then en- 
tered on his duties as Sailer’s secretary, devoting 
himself especially to the mysticism of the Middle 
Ages, the result being his Heinrich Susos Leben und 
Schriften (Regensburg, 1829) and the GeisUicher 
Bluthenstraicss (Sulzbach, 1829). When Sailer 
was consecrated bishop of Regensburg in 1829, 
Diepenbrock, after long hesitation, accepted a 
canonry, and under Bishop Valentine rose to be 
vicar-general. He soon resigned, however, and in 
a brief period of retirement prepared a translation 
from Hendrik Conscience under the title of 
misches Stilleben (Regensburg, 1845). He was con- 
secrated prince bishop of Breslau on July 27, 1845. 
Within a year he found himself obliged to excom- 
municate all the “German Catholics” to check 
the disturbances which this movement caused in 
the diocese of Breslau, while in the revolution of 
1848 he urged obedience to the government. On 
the other hand, he firmly advocated the independ- 
ence of the Church as regards the State, and pro- 
tested against the oath to support the constitution 
which was required of the clergy who held official 
positions. Only the conciliatory attitude of the 
State prevented serious controversies. A papal 
brief of Oct. 24, 1849, appointed him vicar apos- 
tolic for the Prussian Army. As prince bishop of 
Breslau Diepenbrock furthered the cause of mon- 
asteries, and encouraged Redemptorist and Jesuit 
xnissions among the laity. He was cireated car- 
dinal by Pius IX. in 1850, and in this capacity be- 
came involved in a controvert with the Protestant 
general superintendent of Silesia, who complained 
of the missionary propaganda of the Roman Cath- 
olics, only to receive a sharp rebuff from Diepen- 
brock. (BbanmcH Schmidt.) 

Bibitoorapht: Lives are by H. FSrster, Regensburg, 1878; 

J. H. ReinJkens, Leipsic, 1881; M. RSttecher, Frankfort, 

1^6; B. Boenisch, Oppeliu 1898; H. Finke, Zw Erin- 

nerung an Kcardinid Midchior von JDiepenbrockt MOnster, 

1898. 


DIES IR®. See Thomas of Celano, 

DIESTEL, dis’tel, LXJDWIG: Theologian and 
church historian; b. at Konigsberg Sept. 28, 1825; 
d. at Tubingen May 15, 1879. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg in 1844 to prepare himself 
for the clerical calling, and in Get., 1847, went to 
Berlin; in 1848 he migrated to Bonn, where he be- 
came prh^at-docent in 1851, and there, during a 
residence of seven years, lived in intimate friend- 
ship with Ritschl, He was made extraordinary 
professor in 1858, and in 1862 went to Greifswald, 
where he held the chair of Old Testament exegesis. 
In 1867 he became professor at Jena, and in 1872 
at Tubingen. After 1871 he was a member of the 
Halle committee for the revision of the Luther 
Bible. DiesteFs work on the Old Testament was 
that of the theologian rather than of the philolo- 
gist or textual critic. His fame rests chiefly on 
his Geschichte des Alien Testaments in der christ- 
lichen Kirche (Jena, 1869), a valuable storehouse 
of information on Old Testament exegesis and 
hermeneutics. The work may be characterized 
as a history of the study of the Old Testament 
in the Christian Church rather than as a his- 
tory of the Bible in itself. Of especial impor- 
tance is the division of the guiding principles in 
the correct method of investigation of the Old 
Testament into national, historical, and religious. 
Diestel’s only independent works, in addition to 
the one already mentioned, were Der Segen Ja- 
kobs in Genesis XLIX kisiorisch erldutert (Bruns- 
wick, 1853); Ueber die Theokratie Israels (Greifs- 
wald, 1864); and a revision of the fourth edition 
of August KhobePs commentary on Isaiah (Leip- 
sic, 1872). (E. E^autzsch.) 

DIETARY LAWS OF THE HEBREWS. 

Animals Allowed and Prohibited as Food (§ 1). 

Origin and Significance of the Distinction (5 2). 

Contributory Factors (5 3). 

The Prohibition of Blood <§ 4). 

The Prohibition of Fat (§ 5). 

Two Additional Restrictions (§ 6). 

The Christian Usage and Attitude (§ 7). 

As with the symbolically elaborated religions of 
antiquity in general, the sacred laws of the Old 
Testament include prescriptions restricting the 
choice of meats and rules for preparing the same. 

Many animals are described as unclean, neither 
to be sacrificed nor eaten by man, nor to be touched 
as carcasses; whereas, of those designated as clean 
for food, not all are allowed in sacri- 
1 . Animals fice (Lev. xi.; Deut. xiv. 3-21). Am- 
AUowed mflls appear to be grouped, in this 
and Pro- connection, according to the primi- 
hibited as tive Hebrew arra^ment, in four or 
Food. five classes; and in several classes the 
enumeration of particular species is 
precluded by the expedient of general marks of 
distinction. Among quadruped^ for instance, 
those are accounted clean which, in the first place, 
“ part the hoof,” and, in the second place, chew 
the cud. There are thus mentioned as edible in 
Deut. xiv. 4-5, the ox, sheep, goat, hart, gazel, 
roebuck, and certain species of antelope. On the 
other hand, those which lack one or both of these 
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distinguishing marks are unclean; such as the 
camel, rock-badger, hare, swine, together^ with 
“ whatsoever gouth upon its paws (Lev. xi. 27). 
Among aquatic animals, those are edible Tvhich 
have fins and scales; not those, however, which 
(like the eel) resemble the reptile family and ex- 
hibit no marked fish type at all. Among birds 
about nineteen to twenty-one species are prohibited 
as food; for the most part, birds of prey, such as 
the eagle, \nilture, raven, owl, etc., -which feed on 
carrion and filthy substances; marsh birds and 
water-fowls also, such as the stork, heron, pelican, 
and others, are prohibited; likewise the ostrich, or 
desert bird.” The bat is classed with birds, as 
the Arabs still class it. There is an additional 
prescription with reference to “ winged creeping 
things ” (insects), which are summarily prohibited 
with but one general exception (stated only in 
Lev.); namely, those are permitted as food “ which 
have legs above their feet, to leap withal so 
that grasshoppers are thus allowed, together with 
three similar species (Lev. xi. 22). Among the 
“ creeping things ” which are unclean according 
to Lev. xi. 41, 42 special mention is made of the 
mole, mouse, lizard, and some similar but not cer- 
tainly definable animals; together with the cha- 
meleon (Lev. xi. 29-30). It is also observed of 
these, in Lev. xi. 32-33, that they defile vessels, 
raiment, etc., as well as food, by contact when 
dead. Among “ creeping things ” which are an 
abomination ” mention is made (verse 42) of 
whatsoever goeth upon the belly”; that is to 
say, snakes and worms. Mere touching of live 
“ unclean ” animals does not defile, but only to 
eat of them defiles; as is also true of touching or 
carrying their carcass; while, finally (on the ground 
adduced below), there is defilement in touching 
the dead body of clean creatures (see Defilement 
AND Purification, Ceremonial, L, 1, § 6), and 
in eating or carrying such creatures when fallen 
dead without being slaughtered (Lev. xi. 39), 
The consequences of transgressing these prescrip- 
tions and the necessary purifications are simple 
and not unduly oppressive. Whoever touches the 
carcass of imclean or clean beasts shall be un- 
clean till evening; whoever carries such dead 
body, or even eats of it, and this of edible, or clean 
beasts as well, must furthermore wash his clothes 
(Lev. xi. 24r-25, 28, 31, 39-40). With reference to 
polluted objects of. Lev. xi. 32-33. 

The fact that the distinction between clean and 
unclean beasts extends as far back as the memories 
of the Hebrews is attested by the 
2 . Origin Jehovistic passages, wherein the dis- 
and Signifi- tinction is traced to the deluge 
cance of the (Gen. vxi. 2, viii 20). The distinction 
Distinction, was not first introduced by the Mosaic 
legislation, but was already at hand 
in popular usage; which, like aU tribd customs, 
had religious authority, Moses simply imparted a 
more definite legal form to this usage, and brought it 
into relation with the warship of Yahweh. The 
dominating motive herein was not so much mere 
expediency, well adapted though these prescrip- 
tions were to exert a wholesome physical effect, as 
the feeling that a natural uncleanness pervaded the 


prohibited animals, from which the members of 
Yaliweh’s consecrated people should be kept clean 
(cf- Lev. xi. 44-45; Deut. xiv. 2-3). The people of 
the covenant are to keep themselves clean bodily, 
out of regard to the God who dwells in their midst, 
unto whom everything unclean is abhorrent. In 
the matter of practical determination of what was 
clean or unclean the law adjusted itself to the 
sentiment already operative among the i>eople. 
It took account first of all of the natural aversion 
among them toward certain kinds of food and of 
the disgust for certain animals. This factor is 
more primitive than the superstition attached to it. 
Totemism and taboo have been advanced as hy- 
potheses to explain the origin of this distinction 
(W. Robertson Smith). But totemism would lead 
merely to prohibition of some particular animal or 
animals, but by no means explain the separation 
of the animal world into two classes, of which the 
greater is accounted unclean. Moreover, the dietary 
regulation of the Israelites is very different from 
ethnic taboo regulations, whereby certain foods, 
animals, and fruits, consecrated to some divinity, 
are forbidden either entirely or at stated times to 
specified persons or classes. With the Israelites 
the distinction is easy to understand, because 
objectively grounded, in the light of the common 
human desire for cleanliness (see Defilement and 
Purification, Ceremonial, L, 5). 

Nor was the popular intuition, prompted by 
sound natural sentiment, unworthy to be adopted 
by the Mosaic religion, to be more 
3 . Contrib- definitely regulated and made serv- 
utory iceable to the same. What at first 

Factors, glance appear to be surprising marks 
of distinction for the mammals are 
to be explained as follows: those quadrupeds 
which, being herbivorous, furnish the cleanest 
and most savory meat (hence meat appropriate 
for sacrifice as well, such as beef animals, sheep, etc. ) 
have also supplied, as customary slaughter animals, 
the distinguishing marks for discrimination of doubt- 
ful animals (for example, game). So the real sig- 
nificance of the distinction is not to be sought in 
the marks, hut in the qualities, just mentioned, 
which are associated therewith. Beasts '' that go 
on their paws,” however, are carnivorous, being 
chiefly beasts of prey and such as live on carrion, 
for which reasons they are much more liable to be 
characterized by offensiveness of every description 
than the standard animals; and they must have 
seemed especially unclean to the Israelites, to whom 
it was extremely offensive to swallow carrion, 
lacerated or strangled flesh, and the like. Neither 
is the motive to be disregarded that what is edible 
shall belong to some pronounced species of animal. 
This becomes apparent in the distinguishing marks 
of fishes ; perhaps also in case of the bat, which, 
furthermore, makes its haunt in filthy holes; and 
in case of the ostrich, whose peculiar characteristics 
are enhanced by its singular mode of life. But 
Philo and other Jews of an allegorical bent, and 
after them the Church Fathers, sought some im- 
mediate moral basis or symbolic significance in all 
these prescriptions with an all too mystical refine- 
ment. 
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Essentially different in principle is the prohibi- 
tion against consuming the blood and the fat of 
(clean or edible) animals. The blood 

4. The Pro- is not unclean in itself; on the con- 
hibition of trary, it is the precious vital fluid, 

Blood. which is offered tb God as the worthiest 
portion of the animal creature. Life 
is from God and belongs to God. On account of 
its intimate relation to life, men shall not swallow 
the blood, but shall consecrate it to God, By this 
very property, too, blood is also the appropriate 
means of atonement, can intercede for men, can 
be offered to God in their place — “ For the life 
of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it to 
you upon the altar to make atonement for your 
souls '' (Lev. xvii. 11). For this reason care must 
be observed in the slaying that the blood may 
escape. Nothing lacerated or smothered is allowed 
to be eaten, because in that case the blood has not 
properly escaped. This practise of avoiding to 
partake of blood is veiy ancient (Gen. ix. 4). It 
is sharply accentuated in various repetitions and 
portions of the Law (Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26-27, xvii. 
10, six. 26; Deut. xii. 16, 23-24, xv. 23; cf. Ezek. 
xxxiii. 25; I Sam. xiv. 32-33). Even the stranger 
who had settled in Canaan was forbidden to eat the 
blood (Lev. xvii. 10, 15), whereas in Deut. xiv, 21 
the stranger is at least allowed the cattle “ that 
dieth of itself.” Whoever transgressed the com- 
mandment had to undergo the same course of 
expiation as in the ease of the defilements noted 
above (Lev. xvii. 10, 15), or e.xpect e.xtermination 
by the hand of God (Lev. xvii. 16, -sdi. 27). The 
blood of sacrificial beasts was brought to the altar; 
in other cases it was simply poured on the ground 
or covered with ** dust.” The avoidance of par- 
taking of blood has become so natural to the Jews 
that the practise continues. The proviso that the 
blood of animals must properly escape in the 
slaughtering led to a complicated ceremonial, 
under rabbinical Judaism, with reference to the 
slaughter (purporting to follow the tradition men- 
tioned in Deut- xii. 21). The slaying is to be des- 
patched by a “ Schachter ” (Jewish butcher) who 
thoroughly understands the Talmudic regulations 
(cf. the Mishna tract ffullin and the penal laws 
in connection with partaking of blood, Keritotf K, 5; 
also Maimonides, Y ad H ilkot She^i^ah ; 

Shulhan 'Arvk, Yore De' ah; and on Jewish butcher- 
ing, I. Hamburger, RealencyklopOdie fur Bibel nnd 
Talmud, ii. 1099 sqq.; JE, xi. 253 sqq.). 

Like the blood, the fat of sacrificial beasts is 
forbidden to be eaten (Lev. iii- 17, vii. 25). Not 
the outer fat, which grows united 

5. The Pro- with the flesh, is meant, but that 
hibition deposited about the entrails, and 
of Fat especially about the kidneys, including 

in case of sheep the “ fat tail ” (Lev. 
iii. 9-10). But, far from being unclean, the fat is, 
in a certain sense, the quintessence ” of the 
body, and therefore the choicest portion, reserved 
by Yahweh for himself- Here, too, the standpoint 
is theocratic, not hygienic or sanitary. ^ Moreover, 
Deuteronomy says naught <5f this prohibition. 

There are two additional precepts in respect to 
food: (1) Gen. xxxii. 32, which, to be sure, is not 


a prescriptive rule, but states as a generally recog- 
nized usage in Israel that the hip sinew {nervus 
ischiadicus) of slaughtered animals 

6. Two Ad- was never eaten. (2) The express 
ditional command not to “ seethe a kid in its 
Restric- motheris milk ” is found in the Book 
tions. of the Covenant (Ex. xxiii. 19) and 
repeated Ex. xxxiv. 26 and Deut. 
xiv. 21. It is not necessary to assume that the 
intent here was to do away with some heathen 
sacrificial practise (Maimonides, Roskoff; or some 
other custom of superstitious intent (magical craft, 
Stade). It is more probable that this prohibition, 
like Lev. xxii. 28, Deut. xxii. 6-7 (cf., too, the 
Sabbath rest for beasts), enjoins a certain sparing 
of nature even in the animal world. In later times 
this prohibition was so far amplified by the Tar- 
gum and rabbinical writers that meat might not 
be cooked in milk or butter at all; and this led to 
a punctilious classification of kitchen utensils, and 
to similar pedantries in vogue among modern 
orthodox Jews. The original significance of the 
matter is more correctly recognized by the Samari- 
tans, who even now procure meat and milk from 
different districts. 

In the New Testament the primitive Christian 
congregation is found for the most part loyal to 
the traditional precepts of Moses. But the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean 

7. The animals, lilce other purificatoiy pre- 
Christian scriptions that hedged Israel in, had 
Usage and to fall away if any closer touch was 
Attitude, to ensue with the heathen world. 

The lesson was imparted to Peter 
(Acts X. 9 sqq.). Such abolition of barrier pre- 
cepts, indeed, is intrinsically supported by the 
revelation fulfilled through Christ, which, by 
removing from the sinner his once burdening ban 
of xmcleanness, purifies and sanctifies the whole 
creature. In this light the external distinction 
of clean and unclean lo.ses its proper warrant of 
being. Especially to be noted is the canon of 
Matt. XV. 11, 17-20; Mark vii. 15, whereby dietary 
laws are already repealed in principle. In the 
primitive Christian Church the prohibition against 
partaking of blood was longest and most strictly 
maintained in force; and this, indeed, with ref- 
erence to Gentile Christians as well as Jewish (Acts 
XV. 20, 29, xxi. 25), not as a distinctively Isra^tic 
prohibition, but one reaching back even to Noah. 
In Tertullian’s time the Church deemed itself still 
generally bound by that restriction (TertuUian, 
ApoLj ix.; De monogamia, v.; De idolatria, xxiv.; 
Eusebius, Hist ecel,, v. 1). The Greek Church 
adhered to the same constantly (Second TruIIan 
CJouncil, canon Ixvii.; Suicerus, Thesaurus eceh- 
siasticus, i. 113). In principle, however, this pro- 
hibition was done away with by the word of the 
Lord, Matt. xv. 11, as well as through the evangelic 
liberty proclaimed by the apostles, Paul especially 
(I Tim. iv. 3-4), as belonging to the elements of 
the world ” (Gal. iv. 3), which could servx only by 
way of preparatory instruction to the congregation 
of the faithful, who are told “ all things are yours, 
and ye are Christ's.” 
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Bibwographt; a. Wiener, Die , judiscken SpeisegeBeize, 
Breslau, 1895; J. D. Michaelis, Mosaiaches Re^t, iv. 125- 
126, Biehl, 1777; H. Ewald, Die Alierthumer dea Volkea 
Israel, pp. 192-212, Gottingen, 1866, Eng. transl., pp. 
144-165, Boston, 1876; W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, 3 vols., New York, 1881-86; H. L. Strack, 
Das Blut im Glavben und Aberglauben, Berlin, 1900; DB, 
ii. 27-43; BB, ii. 1538 sqq.; JE, v. 431-433; and the 
literature under Defilement and Purification, Cere- 
monial. 

DIETENBERGER, JOHAOTES: German Ro- 
man Catholic Bible translator; b. at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main c. 1475; d. at Mainz Sept. 4, 1537. He 
entered in early life the Dominican order, and in 
1510 became prior of the Frankfort monastery. 
This office he held till 1524. In 1526 he became 
prior in Coblenz. He was among the theologians 
chosen to refute the Augsburg Confession in 1530. 
He was also one of the Dominican inquisitors, and 
as such had a part in the Reuchlin investigation. 
From 1533 till his death he was professor of the- 
ology at the University of Mainz. He is spoken 
of by his contemporaries, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, as one of the foremost men of his time, 
but he has been so much forgotten that the de- 
tails of his life are not known, and the way in which 
the outline that is known has been stated is usu- 
ally erroneous. He was a prolific author. Most nu- 
merous are his ascetic and polemical writings, but 
of greater permanent value are his translation of 
the entire Bible, for which his scholarship in 
Hebrew and Greek qualified him, but which was 
fiercely attacked by the Protestants as nothing 
more than a transcript of Luther^s translation, and 
particularly his catechism which was one of the 
earliest of the kind known. The Bible version 
(Mainz, 1534) is of course from the Vulgate. It 
passed through forty editions. His catechism 
(Mainz, 1537) was also very popular and received 
the indorsement of numerous church bodies. 

Bibliogeafsy: H. Wedewer, Johannes Dietenberger, Frei- 
burg, 1888; C. Moufang, Die Maimer Katechismen . . . 
bis mm Bride dea 18. JoErhunderts, Mainz, 1878, 

DIETRICH, di'triH, OP APOLDA; Author of a 
life of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia and another of St. 
Dominic. He is undoubtedly identical with Die- 
trich of Thuringia, but of his life is known only 
what may be gathered from the prologues to his 
works — ^that he was born probably about 1228 in 
Apolda, and became a Dominican in the monastery 
at Erfurt in 1247; he most likely died there after 
1296. His two biographies are written not with- 
out skill, and display painstaking search after oral 
and written sources. The Vita S. EUsabetJm was 
written 1289 and printed in Canisius, Lectiones 
antiqu€B, ed. Basnage, iv (Amsterdam, 1725), 
116-152; it adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
saint ^8 life, and the same is true of his Vita S, 
Dominici (latest ed. by A. Curd, Paris, 1887). 
Begun at the request of Munione da Zamorra, 
general of the order, Dietrich finished it under 
Nicholas Bocassinus, general 1296-98. He has 
incorporated oral tradition from Sister Ccecilia in 
Rome, and the German provincial Gerard, and has 
used the older biographies of the saint by Jordanus, 
Constantine, Humbert, Grerhard of Frachet, and 
the acts of the canonization. 

(G. GRtJT2aiACHBR.) 


Biblioqrapsy: J. QuiStif and J. 6cliard, Scriptores ordinis 

prcedicatorum, i. 413 sqq., 453 sqq., Paris, 1719; G. 

Boerner, in NA, xiii (1^8), pp. 472-491 (pp. 491-493 

contain an edition of the Vita). 

DIETRICH OF IHEHEIM {MEM.) : Roman 
Catholic Reformatory writer at the time of the 
great Western schism (see Schism) ; b. in the dio- 
cese of Paderborn in Westphalia, probably at 
Nieheim (18 m. e.n.e. of Paderborn) between 1338 
and 1348; d. at Maestricht Mar., 1418. A very 
industrious man, he labored for the removal of the 
schism and, like Pierre d’Ailly and Gerson in France, 
lifted up his voice in Germany in favor of a thorough 
reformation of the Church. At the time of the 
Council at Constance he was the greatest eecle- 
siastico-politieal publicist using the German tongue. 
All his life he is designated as a cleric of the diocese 
of Paderborn. He was not of noble birth, was 
educated outside of his native land, and traveled 
through Italy. Having studied jurisprudence, he 
obtained a position in the curia. In 1370 he was 
anoJBScer in the papal court at Avignon, and in 1377, 
as notamis sacri palatii went with the curia to Rome. 
Under Urban VI. he obtained the important and 
lucrative offices of abbreviator and scriptor in the 
chancery. After the outbreak of the schism in 
1378 he shared the vicissitudes of Urban VI., but 
he obtained rich livings, and under the next pope, 
Boniface IX. (1389-1404), he was appointed to the 
episcopal see of Verden on the Aller, in his native 
Lower Saxony. He occupied the see from 1395 
to 1399, when he had to resign. In 3 403 he was 
again in Rome and interested in the newly foxmded 
German Hospital dell' Anima. He took no part in 
the Council at Pisa (1409), as certain business 
took him to Germany. But he remained in the 
service of the curia till the flight of John XXIII. 
from the Council at Constance in 1415 induced him 
to sever his connection with the pope. At the 
Council of Constance he played officially no im- 
portant part, but exercised considerable influence 
by his writings. It may be taken for granted that 
he composed at Constance the passionate libel 
which its first editor entitled Irvoectiva in diffu- 
gientem . . . Johannem xT.iii. In this he holds 
before the pope a fearful list of sins committed^ 
and destroys his moral character irretrievably 
In bis official position Dietrich had the chance of 
observing the doings of the curia from 1377 to 
1415, and, as he was well educated and strove to 
be honest, his records have almost the value of a 
source. There is at present no agreement concern- 
ing the genuineness of the writings attributed to 
him. The most important may be: (1) Nemun 
unionis (first printed Basel, 1566, as bk. iv. of 
the foILowing work), treating of the union of the 
church; (2) De ^cJiismate (Nuremberg, 1536), a 
history of the schism to 1410; (3) SistoHa de vita 
Johannis xxiii, (Frankfort, 1420), also a history 
of the Coimcil of Constance and Dietrich's day- 
book to 1416; (4) Privilegia et jura imperii 
(Basel, 1566), a hi^ory of the Holy Roman empire, 
after the fashion of Dante's political dreams. Ac- 
cording to Erler, Dietrich did not write the works 
De necessithte reformationie ecclesim, De modis uni-^ 
endi ac reformandi ecclesiam, and De diff.cuUate 
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reformationis in concilia universali, all of which 
belong to the time of the' great "Westem schism. 

Paul Tschackert. 

Biblioqbaphy: For a full list of editions of the works of 
Dietrich and of literature on him consult: Potthast, Weg- 
weiser, pp. 1051-55 (indispensable as an aid to special 
study). The best review of his life and writings is G. 
Erler, Dietrich von Nieheim, Leipsic, 1887. Consult 
further: J. B. Schwab, Johannes Gereon^ Wurzburg, 1858; 
H. V. Sauerland, Das Lehen des Dietrich von Niehevm^ 
Gdttingen, 1875; P. Tschackert, Peter von Ailli, Gotha, 
1877; A. Fritz, Zur Qvellenkritik der SchHften Dietrichs 
von Niem^ Paderbom, 1886; O. Lorenz, Deutshlands 
Geschichtsguellen, ii. 162, 313-323, 371-374, 413-414, 
Berlin, 1887; H. Finke, Acta concUii ConstantiensiSt vol. i., 
Mfinster, 1896; KL, iii. 1747-49, 

DIETRICH, VEIT: German Reformer; b. in 
Nuremberg Dec. 8, 1506; d. there Mar, 25, 1549. 
Though only a shoemaker’s son, he went in 1522 
to the University of Wittenberg, where he soon 
gained the affection of Melanchthon. Later he 
came in close touch with Luther, who advised him 
to forsake medicine for theology; he shared 
Luther’s house and board, and became his aman- 
uensis and secretary. As such he accompanied 
Luther to the debate at Marburg in 1529, in the 
following year he went with Luther to Coburg on 
the way to the Diet at Augsburg. In 1533 he ap- 
pears as dean of the faculty of arts in Wittenberg, 
On Dec. 14, 1535, he became minister at St. Sebald’s 
in Nuremberg, and shortly after married a lady of 
Nuremberg. He was Melanchthon’s lifelong friend* 
and had his confidence, knew his thoughts, and 
shared his cares as no other did except Camerarius; 
while more anti-Roman than Melanchthon, he was 
his disciple rather than Luther’s. He edited and 
translated into German a number of Luther’s and 
Melanchthon’s minor writings; it is charged that 
he proceeded very arbitrarily in editing, sometimes 
suppressing Luther’s views or changing them com- 
pletely. Of his own works (which were veiy numer- 
ous) the most popular was the Summaria Hher das 
AUe Testament (Wittenberg, 1541), an attempt 
to give briefly what it is most necessary and useful 
that the young people and the common man should 
know of each chapter.” In 1644, with Melanch- 
thon’s help, he rendered a like service for the New 
Testament (reprinted by the BvangeKcai Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri and Ohio, St. Louis, 1867). 

(T. Kolde.) 

Bibuographt: G. T. Strobel, Nachrvht von dem Ld>en und 
den Schriften VeU Dietrichs, Nuremberg, 1772; J, Voigt, 
Briefwechsel der herUhmtesten Gelehrten . . . der Refor- 
mation, pp. 171-216, Kdoigsberg, 1841; H. E. Jacobs, 
Martin Luher, New York, 1898; J. W. Richard, Philip 
Melanchthon, ib. 1898. Very uumerous axe the references 
to Dietrich in J. Kdstlin, MarHn Luther, Berlin, 1903. 

DIETJ, dytl, LUDOVTCUS (LODEWIJK) DE: 
Dutch Orientalist; b. at Flushing, Holland, Apr. 
7, 1690; d. at Leyden Nov, 13, 1642. He studied 
in Leyden, where, under J. Scaliger, Oriental studies 
had thriven. The library of the “Athens of 
Holland ” was rich in Oriental manuscripts, and 
Thomas Erpenius, who was with Daniel Golonius 
(van Ceulen) the teacher who most impressed 
him, saw to it that these treasures were well used. 
After completing his studies, in 1613 Dieu became 
pastor at Middelburg, in 161 6 he removed to Flush- 
ing, and in 1617 took charge of the Low German 


congregation at Leyden, and served also as regent 
of the Walloon College until his death. He refused 
a call to the newly founded University of Utrecht, 
and also many other offers. He was a plain, 
reliable, and clear-eyed scholar, as a commentator 
he was highly esteemed, and was always active in 
the public weal Because of the character of his 
studies and of his taste for linguistics he became 
an exegete, and employed in a new way, in the 
service of Biblical science, the translations from 
Oriental languages, especially those from the Syriac, 
the Arabic, and the Ethiopic, as well as his knowl- 
edge of Jewish literature. The study of Tremel- 
lius’s Latin translation of the Syriac New Testament 
and the use of a translation into Hebrew of a part 
of the New Testament by Mercerus and Mimster 
gave his zeal new impetus in the same direction. 
Further to equip himself he dived into the trans- 
lations of Oriental literature furnished by his friend 
Heinsius, librarian in Leyden. The fruits of his 
labors he gathered partly in writings on linguistics, 
partly in notes on difficult Biblical passages. The 
exegetical works completed in tto period are 
collected under the title Critica sacra sive animad- 
versiones in hca queedam difficiliora Veteris et Novi 
Testamenii (Amsterdam, 3884), edited with good 
indexes. 

In still another field Dieu’s scientific work bore 
good fruit. Through a traveler to the Orient he 
got possession of some missionary tracts put into 
Persian by the Jesuit Jerome Xavier, and of a Life 
of Jesus and a Life of Peter, which were intended 
to bring to the “ Mongols ” the true word of God. 
He acquired a knowledge of Persian in order to 
examine the missionary methods of the Jesuits, and 
expressed disgust at the way in which they palmed 
off legends and falsehoods as truth. He proceeded 
to edit their works, added a Latin translation and 
valuable notes, and affixed a Persian grammar, that 
any one might investigate and see that he, a priest 
of science, fought with clean weapons. It is a 
missionary’s duty, he taught, to learn the language, 
so as not to hinder the progress of the Gospel 
among the heathen. (G. Heinrici.) 

Bibliography: As an early source consult R. Simon, His- 
toire critique du V, T., pp, 440 sqq., Amsterdam, 1678; 
idem* Histoire critique des . . . commentateurs du N. T., 
pp. 787 sqq.; Rotterdam, 1693. Consult also Nic^ron, 
Mimoires, xv. 85 sqq.; A. J. van der Aa, Biographisch 
Woorderiboek der Nederlanden, iv- 53, Haarlem, 1859. 

DIGKtLE, JOHN WILLIAM: Anglican bishop of 
Carlisle; b. at Pendleton (a suburb of Manchester) 
Mar. 2, 1847, He studied at Merton College, Oxford 
(B.A., 1870), and was ordained priest in 1872. He 
was curate at Whalley Range, Lancashire (1871- 
1872), All Saints’, Liverpool (1872-74), St. John’s, 
Walton, Liverpool (1874-75), and vicar ofMossley 
Hill, Liverpool (1876-96). He was canon of Car- 
lisle and aichdeacon of Westmorland (1896-1901), 
and examining chaplain to the bishop of Carlisle 
(1892-1901). He was rector of St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham, in 1901-04, and archdeacon of 
Birmingham and rurar dean in 1903-05. He was 
rural dean of Childwall in 1882-96, honorary canon 
of Liverpool in 1889-96, president of the Liverpool 
Council of Education in 1891, select preacher to 
the University of Oxford in 1898, and examining 
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chaplain to the bishop of Worcester in 1902-05. 
In 1905 he was consecrated bishop of Carlisle. 
He has edited Bishop James Fraser's Univer&Hy 
and Parochial Sermons (London, 1887) and Lan- 
cashire Life (1880); and liU'5 ** w ritten Godliness and 
Manliness (London, 1886); True Religion (1887): 
Sermons for Daily Life (1801); Religious Doubt 
(1895); and Short Studies in Holiness 1.1900). 

DIKE, SAMUEL WARREN: CongregationaHst; 
b. at Thompson, Conn., Feb. 13, 1839. He studied 
at Williams College (B.A.. 1863), Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary (1S63-C5), and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary (B.D., 1866). He was pastor at 
West Randolph, Vt. (1866-77), and Royalton, Vt. 
(1879-82), and since 1881 has been corresponding 
secretary of the National League for the Protection 
of the Family, which was foimded in that year 
under the name of the Divorce Reform League, 
largely as the result of his writings. He has lec- 
tured in many higher institutions of learning, and 
originated the home department of the Sunday- 
school. He sympathizes with the use of scientific 
methods in theology and polity. He is the author 
of numerous articles on divorce, the family, and 
country towms. 

DILLER (DILHERR), MICHAEL: Reformer of 
Speyer; b., probably in the diocese of Speyer, in 
the early part of the sixteenth century; d. at 
Heidelberg 1570. He matriculated at Witten- 
berg in 1523, and shortly after 1529 was prior of 
the Augustinian monastery at Speyer, and preached 
there frequently. Being a pupil of Wittenberg, 
he preached justification from a strictly evangelic^ 
point of view, although he avoided polemics. He 
soon gained the confidence of the citizens of Speyer, 
and in 1538 the municipal council, recognizing the 
necessity of pro\iding for regular evangelical 
preaching to prevent the people, who neglected the 
Roman Catholic service, from “ sinking into deprav- 
ity," requested Diller to hold regular services in his 
church. In 1540 the bishop became aware of this 
course, and commanded him to cease immediately, 
although he was obliged to acquiesce in the refusal 
of Diller, w^ho was protected by the council. In 
Jan., 1541, the emperor Charles V. visited Speyer 
and forbade the council to permit Diller to deliver 
his sermons, since he " preached of justification 
and good works after the new fashion." Diller, 
who had left the city before the arrival of Charles, 
pleaded his cause before the council and continued 
his activity after the emperor's departure. Thus 
far Diller bad made no changes in the form of the 
service, but previous to Easter of 1643 he preached 
against the mass and demanded that the cup be 
given to the laity. The bishop in vain asked the 
council to interfere, and it would seem that Diller 
now actually administered the Holy Sacrament in 
both kmds. During the emperor's attendance at 
the Diet ot Speyer (Jan.-June, 1544) Diller was 
absent from the city, but he resumed his activity 
with fresh ardor after the adjournment of the diet. 
The council, encouraged by the course of events 
at the diet, not only protected him, but also decided 
to give him an assistant. 

The success of the emperor in the Schmalkald 


War ended Diller’s w’ork and evangelical preaching 
in Speyer, Charles V. again visited the city, and 
Diller was obliged to leave. He went to Basel, 
and in 1553 accepted a call to Neuburg as court 
preacher to the palgrave Ottheinrich. There, in 
1554, he cooperated in the introduction of the 
church-order. When Ottheinrich became elector 
of the Palatinate in 1556 Diller follow^ed him to 
Heidelberg, and collaborated with Marbach and 
Stolo in the preparation of a church-order, Lutheran 
in type, which was adopted Apr. 4, 1556. He also 
assisted in the Baden church-order of 1556, took 
part in the same year in the ecclesiastical visitations 
in the Upper Palatinate and in the margravate of 
Baden, and was one of the most influential members 
of the council appointed to direct the Palatinate 
Church. The elector Frederick IIL, who succeeded 
Ottheinrich in 1559, likewise reposed full confidence 
in Diller. Throughout the doctrinal controversies 
of the period he labored for peace. Repelled by 
Hesshusen and his sympathizers, he sided more and 
more with the Reformed, especially at the Confer-^ 
ence of Maulbronn in 1564, although henceforth 
be rarely appeared in public. He does not seem to 
have engaged in literary activity. Julius Net. 

DILLMANN, (CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH) AU- 
GUST: German Lutheran theologian; b. at H- 
lingen (17 m. n.w. of Stuttgart), Wurltemberg, 
Apr. 25, 1823; d. in Berlin July 4, 1894. He 
studied in the seminary at Schonthal, 1836-40; at 
Tubingen, 1840-45; was assistant pastor at Sers- 
heim, Wurttemberg, 1845-46; traveled and 
studied, especially Ethiopic, at Paris, London, and 
Oxford, 1846-48; became repetent (i.e., tutor 
for three years) at Tubingen, 1848; privat- 
docent for Old Testament exegesis in the theological 
faculty, 1852; professor extraordinary of theology, 
1853; professor of Oriental languages in the pMl- 
osopbical faculty at Kiel, 1854; professor of theol- 
ogy at Giessen, 1864; and at Berlin, 1869. He 
was distinguished for his cultivation of the neg- 
lected field of Ethiopic language and literature. 
As a critic he stood in opposition to the tra- 
ditional treatment of the Old Testament, but was 
always guided by his perception of the histor- 
ical principle. He received on this account the 
thanks of the late Dr. Delitzsch on the occasion of 
an address which was an answer to the latter's 
treatment of Old Testament theology, and replied 
in a spirit of warm cordiality and appreciation. 

His publications embrace Catahgus codicum 
orientalium MSS. qui in Museo Britannico asser^ 
vantur. P. IIL Codices jEthiopicos amplectens 
(London, 1847); Catahgus codicum manuscript 
torum Bibliotkecce Bodleiance Oxoniensis, P. VI L 
Codices JSthiopici, digessit A. Dillma7in (Oxford, 
1848); Liber Henoch j Mthiopice (Leipsic, 1851); 
Das Buch Henoch vhersetzi u. erkldrt (1853); Das 
christliche Adambuch des M orgenlandes, aus dem 
Aethiopisclien Hherseizt (reprinted from Ewald's 
Jahrbiicker, 1S53); BibUa Vetcris Tesiamenti MtM- 
opica, Tomus L Octateuchus. Fasc. 1, Oenesin, 
Bxodum, Leuiticum (1863). Fasc. 2, Numeros et 
Deuteronomium (1864). Fasc. 3, Josua, Judicum 
et Ruth (1865). Tomus IL Fasc. 1 et 2, lAbri 
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Rcyum (1861 and 1871), vol. v. containing the 
Apocrypha (1894, but the missing vols* iii. and iv. 
will not appear); Grammaiik der athiopischen 
Sprache (1857, 2d ed., by C. Bezold, 1899; Eng. 
transl., 1907); Liber Jubilceorum, u^Sthiopice ); 

Lexicon linguae jEthiopicce (1865); Chresiomathia 
JStMopica cum glossario (1866); Liber Jubilocomm 
(Kiel, 1859); for the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
huch he edited llioh (1869, 1891); Genesis (1882, 
1886, 1892, Eng. transl.. 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1897); 
Exodus and Leviticus (1880); Numeri, Deuterono- 
mium und Josua (1886); Jesaia (1890); and pos- 
thumously, Handbuch der alitestamentlichen Theologie 
(Leipsic, 1895). He contributed also to Schenkel’s 
Bibel or Lexikon, to Brockhaus* Conversations- 
Lexikon^ and was associate erlitorof the J akrbucher 
fUr deutsche Theologie, 

Bibliographt: W. Bandissin, August Dillmann, Leipsic, 

1895; Zur Erinnerung an , Dillmann^ Stuttgart, 

1900. 

DILTHEY, WILHELM: German philosopher; b. 
at Biebrich (3 m. s. of Wiesbaden) Nov. 10, 1833. 
He studied at Heidelberg and Berlin, was privat- 
docent in Berlin, and was appointed professor of 
philosophy at Basel in 1866. In 1868 he was 
called in the same capacity to Kiel, and in 1871 to 
Breslau. Since 1882 he has been professor of 
philosophy at Berlin. His writings include Lehen 
Schleiermackers (Berlin, 1870); Einleiiung in die 
Geisteswissenschaften (Leipsic, 1883); and Das 
Erlebnis und die Dichtung (1906). 

DIMOERITES: According to Epiphanius (Hc^r., 
Ixxvii.), a name given to the followers of Apol- 
linaris of Laodicea (q.v.), because, according to 
them, Christ had assumed only two of the three 
elements of the perfect human form, the soma 
and the psyche alogos^ whereas the divine Logos 
himself took in him the place of the nous, the 
psyche logike, G. KEtJoER. 

DHTTER, GUSTAV FRIEDRICH: German edu- 
cator and theologian; b. at Boma (16 m. s.s.€. of 
Leipsic) Feb. 29, 1760; d. in Konigsberg May 29, 
1831. In 1773 he entered the Fiirstenschule at 
Grimma, in 1779 the University of Leipsic. After 
serving as tutor he entered the ministry in 1787 
as substitute at Kitscher, where his pastoral work, 
especially his untiring zeal for the education of the 
youth, made him greatly beloved. His success in 
training teachers for the lower schools led to his 
appointment as director of the normal school at 
Dresden in 1797. Because of ill health he returned 
to the ministry in 1807 at Gdrnitz, where he found- 
ed a progymnasium, which became famous as a 
training-school for the practical pursuits of life. 
He became member of the consistory and board of 
education in KSnigsberg, 1816; professor of the- 
ology, 1817. His SckuUehrerbibel (9 vols., Neu- 
stadt, 1826-30) made a sensation. Starting with 
Semler's distinction between theolopr and r^igion, 
he sought in the Bible only that which, in his view, 
immediately belongs to religion; in this sphere, 
but notin science, the Bible should be the authority 
“ To religion l>elong worthy conceptions of God, 
of Jesus and his work, of the sacredness of the 
moral law, of the worth and destiny of man, of the 
IIL— 28 


love of God even to the erring, of forgiveness of 
sins, of the help God renders us to be good,’^ etc. 
Dinter repudiated strongly the charge that this is 
rationalism, and considered himself ortLodo.v. In 
his method he was akin to Babrclt, trjdng to rein- 
terpret the language of the Bible in the spirit of 
his time, and believing that herein he followed 
Paul and Luther. His autobiography iNcustadt, 
1820) gives the best key to his theology; it shows 
a vigorous, plain, jovial, practical, and sympathetic 
character. A complete edition of his writings 
was edited by J. C. B. Wilhelm (43 vols,, Neustadt, 
1840-51). (Sander.) 

DIOCLETIAN (Caius Valerius Diocletianus); Ro- 
man emperor 284-305; b- near Salona (3 m. n.n.e. 
of Spalato), Dalmatia, c. 225; d. there Dec, 3, 316. 
He 'was probably a slave by birth, but entered the 
army and rose to high rank, becoming consul and 
commander of the body-guards. After the death 
I of Numesian he was proclaimed emperor by the 
‘ legions near Clialeedon on Nov. 17, 284, and the 
j assassination of Carinus in the following year left 
i him sole emperor. He soon appointed his junior 
1 comrade Maximian Caesar, and later made him co- 
; regent, assigning him the W estem half of the empire. 
A second division of the empire took place Mar. 1, 
793, when two Csesars were created, Caius Galerius 
Valerius Maximianus, who married Valeria, Dio- 
cletian's daughter, and Marcus Flavius Valerius Con- 
stantius. The reins of government remained in the 
hands of Diocletian, who was a bom ruler, firmly 
convinced of the divinity of the imperial dignity. 
He possessed an interest in higher culture and was 
filled with a strong passion for building, though 
his refinement was but superficial and was fre- 
quently overborne by the savagely of his Illyrian 
blood. 

In the latter part of the third century the Church 
was flourishing in consequence of its long peace, 
and many Christians were found in aristocratic 
society, in influential public positions, in the army, 
and even in the imperial household. Diocletian's 
wife, Prisca, and his daughter Valeria 
The Dio- were at least catechumens. Shortly 
cletian Per- after his accession, however, Diocle- 
secution. tian left no doubt as to his attitude 
toward Christianity by an anti- 
Manichean decree issued in Egypt and usually 
assigned to 287, forbidding all religious innovation 
under heavy penalty. The purging of the army 
by weeding out those who refused to sacrifice was 
the first measure directly planned to render the 
troops reliable. An ill-timed religious zeal offended 
the emperor and helped the anti-Christian party, 
headed by Galerius, who urged him on, despite his 
hesitation in fear of consequences. In the winter of 
302-303 tedious conferences were held at Nicomedia, 
but it was only after the Milesian Apollo bad been 
consulted that Diocletian yieldeti, though he in- 
sisted that no blood be shed. * Gderius, however, 
overcame all his politic considerations and finally 
molded his religious policy. On Feb. 23, 303, the 
first edict was issu<Ki at Nicomedia. Christian 
freedmen were to bo removed from public offices 
and were to lose their civic nghts, while slaves were 
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deprived of the possibility of emancipation. The 
churches were to be demolished, the Scriptures 
were to be surrendered and burned, and religious 
meetings were prohibited. On the same day the 
destruction of the basilica of Nicomedia was begun 
and the Scriptures were publicly burned. Before 
the movement became general, however, a Nico- 
median official scornfully tore the edict down, and 
the palace was twice set on fire, the incendiary, 
according to the Christians, being Galerius, who 
hoped thus to impel the emperor to more di*astic 
measures. Hebellions broke out in Armenia and 
Syria, and were naturally laid to the charge of the 
Christians. That the latter resolved upon active 
resistance and rebellion lacks justification, al- 
though it is not impossible that individuals, either 
secretly or openly, aided the usurpers in the East. 
The effect, however, could not but be unfavorable 
upon Diocletian^s mind. A second edict was issued, 
similar to that of Decius, decreeing the imprison- 
ment of all the clergy. Diocletian’s original in- 
junction forbidding the effusion of blood was soon 
forgotten in the general tumult. The multitude of 
prisoners caused no little trouble, and a new decree 
enacted that the sacrifice required by the second 
edict should be exacted by all means. In 304 
another edict universalized the decree concerning 
sacrifice and abolished the distinction between 
clergy and laity, aiming primarily to detach the 
latter, who were far inferior to the clergy in zeal for 
the Church. Patient persuasion was also employed, 
and steadfast refusal led to punishment, torture, and 
execution. In many cases the decree was only 
superficially enforced. The leading spirit in all 
these events was Galerius; Maximian w’as a minor 
figure; and Constantius, already in sympathy with 
the Christians, was as conservative as possible, con- 
tenting himself with the demolition of buildings. 

On May 1, 305, Diocletian abdicated and forced 
Maximian to do the same. Their places were 
filled by the Augusti, Galerius and Constantius, 
the new Csesars being Maximinus Daza, a nephew 
of Galerius, who received Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, and Severus, an uneducated officer of low 
birth, who received Italy, Africa, and 
The End Pannonia. The West remained peace- 
of the Per- ful, but in the East the persecution 
secution* was rendered still more severe by the 
measures of Maximinus. Constantius 
died July 25, 306, and the army proclaimed his son 
Constantine Augustus. The ultimate outcome of 
rebellions and wars was the victory of Constantine 
at the Milvian Bridge, Oct. 28, 312, and soon after- 
ward the so-called religious decree of Milan brought 
peace to the Church in the West (see Constantine 
THE Great). Meanwhile the situation had changed 
in the East; circumstances compelled Galerius to 
cease from persecuting, and toward the end of Apr., 
311, he and his coregent issued an edict in which 
they admitted the inefficiency of their efforts to 
restore religious uniformity. This was the first 
decree which officially recognized the Christian 
religion in the Roman empire, although the vague- 
ness of the clause, yet so as that they offend not 
against good order/' left a loophole for the State. 
In the autumn, however, when scarcely six months 


had elapsed, Maximinus, now being the oldest 
Augustus, renewed the persecution. Christians 
were inhumanly mutilated and executed. The 
customary funeral services in the cemeteries were 
forbidden, possibly on the pretext that they were 
a cloak for immorality; religious meetings and the 
building of churches were prohibited; and dele- 
gates of the cities petitioned for the exclusion of 
the Christians, The defeat and death of Maxen- 
tius, the insignificant but ambitious son of Maxi- 
mian, who had overthrown Severus, suddenly 
changed the situation, and the victorious Constan- 
tine advised Maximinus to cease oppressing the 
Christians. The result was a circular letter ad- 
dressed by Maximinus in the latter part of 312, 
prohibiting the use of violence against Christians. 
On Apr. 30,313, Maximinus was defeated in Thrace 
by Licinianus Licinius and forced to retire to 
Nicomedia. There, where the persecutions had 
been begun, an edict of toleration was issued on 
June 13, proclaiming the principle of religious lib- 
erty with special regard to the Christians. Every 
invidious distinction which still existed was abolished, 
and all property, including the confiscated places of 
assembly, was to be restored at once to the Church 
as a legal person. Licinius assisted in rebuilding 
churches, while Maximinus retired beyond the 
Taurus and issued a new edict emphasizing his later 
measures. Soon afterward he died, imploring the 
help of Christ in his agony and despair. All me- 
morials of him were destroyed by the victor, and 
his wife and children, together with the wife and 
daughter of Diocletian and other relatives and 
adherents of the fallen dynasty, were murdered 
with shameful barbarity. Thus ended the ten 
years of the Diocletian persecution. 

In his retirement Diocletian witnessed all these 
events, but every effort to induce him to leave 
Salona for public life was in vain. After a long and 
painful illness he died, perhaps by his own hand, 
and was buried in the splendid mausoleum of his 
palace. The bitter hostility of Christian writers 
toward him is readily intelligible. He was the 
cause of the longest and bloodiest 
Its persecution which the Church ex- 

Results. perienced, and its continuation by his 
successors was regarded as his legacy. 
In a rapid series of edicts of increasing severity 
this persecution oppressed the congregations and 
resulted in a refinement of cruelty which surpassed 
all that had gone before. The effect of the first 
decree, which interfered so deeply with civic life, 
was tremendous. The reaction, both contemporary 
and subsequent, against apostasy produced Dona- 
tism in Africa and Meletianism in Egypt, besides 
causing schisms of more or less importance in many 
other places. Flight was not considered apostasy 
by the Church, and it frequently afforded a means 
of safety, though there were many who endured 
torture, imprisonment, reproach, and death. The 
enthusiasm for martyrdom induced some to antici- 
pate their trial by a self-chosen death, and women 
and virgins preferred suicide to dishonor. Self- 
accusation and violent denunciation of heathenism 
also took place, while life itself was considered less 
valuable than the safety of the Scriptures. The 
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clergy of all ranks feU by scores, though the Roman 
bishop Marcellinus made an offering of incense. 
The rich growth of martyrological literature in 
prose and poetry and the cult of martyrs, which 
soon became both wide-spread and important, 
were but expressions of the feeling with wliieh 
Christendom looked back upon its soldiers of the 
faith.*' ViCTOE SCHULTZE. 

Bibliography; Soiirces most productive are Eusebius, 
Hist. eccL, books viii.-ix.; Lactantius, De moriibua per- 
secutorum. The best monograph is A. J. Mason. The 
Persecution of Diocletian^ Cambridge, 1876. Consult: T. 
Bernhardt, Diokletian in eeinem Verhdltniee zu den Chri6~ 
ten^ Bonn, 1862; O. Hxmziger, Zur Regierung und Chris- 
tenverfolgung . . . 303-313, Leipsic, 1868; B. Aub4, His- 
toire des persecutions de Tiglise, 2 vols., Paris, 1875-78; 
G. XJhlhorn, Der Kampf des Christenihums mit dem Hei- 
dentum, Stuttgart. 1889, Eng. transL, New York. 1880; 
V. Schultze, Geschickte des Uniergangs des griechisch- 
romischen Heidentums, 2 vols., Jena, 1887-92; P. Allard, 
La Persecution de Diocletien et le triomphe de Veglise, 2 
vols., Paris, 1890; idem, Les Dernieres PersScuHons du 
3. siecle, ib. 1897; E, Le Blant, Les Persecuteurs . . . 
aux premiers siecles, Paris, 1893; O. Seeck, Geschickte des 
TJntergangs der aniiken Welt, vol. i., Berlin, 1897; G. Bois- 
sier. La Fin du paganisme, 2 vols., ib. 1901; L. Pullan, 
Church of the Fathers, chap, xvi., New York, 1905; Nean- 
der, ChristUin Church, i. 147-155 et passim, ii. passim; 
Schaff, Christian Church, ii. 64-74; Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chaps. xiii.-xvi.; DCB, i. 833-836. 

DIODATI, dl"o-d<i'ti, GIOVANNI: Genevan Re- 
former; b. at Lucca June 6, 1576; d. at Geneva 
Oct. 3, 1649. His family was compelled by religious 
persecution to flee from Italy. He was a rigid 
Calvinist, and while still a young man was appointed 
to teach Hebrew in the Academy of Geneva (1597), 
and later became professor of dogmatics. As one 
of the Genevan deputies to the Synod of Dort in 
1618, he took part in the compilation of the canons 
of that body. He translated the Bible into Italian 
(Geneva, 1607), his version meeting with a success 
comparable with that of Luther's German render- 
ing. He also prepared a revision of the French 
translation which had been made by the pastors 
and professors of Geneva in 1588, enriching his 
work by valuable notes and elucidations (Eng. 
transl., Pious Annotaiions upon the Holy Bible, 
London, 1643). He translated into French Sarpi's 
Historia del concilia tridentino (1621) and Sir Edwin 
Sandys's Relation of the State of Rdigion (1626). 
Diodati was a remarkable preacher and one of the 
most distinguished defenders of the Reformed 
Church, while the ambition of his life was the con- 
version of his native land, and especially the repub- 
lic of Venice, to his own creed. 

EugIsnb Choky. 

Bibliography; E. de Budd, Vie de Jean Diodafi, Geneva, 
1869; G. D. J. Schotel, Jean Diodati, The Hague, 1844; 
P. Plan, Lettres trouvies, pages Historiquss sur un Episode 
de la vie de Jean Diodati, ib. 1864; Maria Betts, Life of 
Giovanni Diodati, Genevese Theologian, London, 1905. 

DIO"DO'RUS: Presbyter in Antioch, after 378 
bishop of Tarsus; d. before 394. He was a native 
of Antioch, one of the most prominent theologians 
of the school of Antioch (q.v.), and on the dog- 
matic side its founder. After a general education 
at Athens he equipped himself as a theologian and 
orator by studying the writings of, and by personal 
intercourse with Eusebius of Emesa. BKs aim was 
twofold: to attain the fuln<5ss of ascetic perfection,' 
and to be a champion of the Church's faith. He 


strove with all his energy to fulfil the monastic 
ideal, and the emperor Julian pointed to his wasted 
body as a proof of the displeasure of the gods. The 
state of the Church in Antioch called 
Life and forth all his zeal as a presbyter. Not 
Literaiy only had Julian, who made his winter 
Activity, quarters there after his return from 
the Persian campaign, restored the 
temple of Apollo and used all his influence to win 
the population back to paganism, but most of the 
heretical sects were strong there. It was the center 
of Arianism, and the Meletian schism had rent the 
Church in two. Diodorus was the leading defender 
of the Nicene faith. Naturally, therefore, his 
writings, of which the later Syrian Church still 
knew over sixty, were mainly controversial. They 
were directed against all the principal enemies of 
the CJhurch, pagan, Jewish, and heretic. Of the 
philosophers he especially combated Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Porphyiy; among heretics the Man- 
icheans, Eunomians, and Apollinarians, Sabel- 
lius, Marcellus, and Photinus. He employed, too, 
a very practical churchly activity against both 
pagans and Arians; and his success, while it raised 
up bitter enemies for him, made his name honored 
throughout the Eastern Church. Even as a lay- 
man, imder Constantins, when the Arian Leontius 
occupied the episcopal chair of Antioch, with his 
friend Flavian, Diodorus had assembled the faithful 
by night for worship. When the gentle Meletius 
became bishop in 360 Diodorus supported him 
vigorously and watched over the welfare of the 
flock when the bishop was obliged by Arian enmity 
to flee, and went from house to house strengthening 
the devotion of the oppressed faithful. In 372 he 
was forced to join the banished Meletius in Armenia. 
Here he made friends with Basil the Great, and the 
orthodoxy of Cappadocia and of Antioch joined 
hands to insure the triximph of the Nicene faith. 
Six years later he was consecrated bishop of Tarsus 
by Meletius (378). In this capacity he took part 
in the Council of Constantinople (381), and is said 
to have brought about the choice of Nectarius as 
patriarch. The council gave him metropolitan 
Jurisdiction over Cilicia. An imperial edict of 381 
names him among the bishops who were to de- 
cide the question of Nicene orthodoxy and conse- 
quently of membership in the Catholic Church. 

By a curious turn of fate, he who had been hon- 
ored as a pillar of the true faith by his contem- 
poraries feU under suspicion of heresy not forty 
yeans after his death, as a result of the Nestorian 
controvensy. In his anxiety to vindicate the sig- 
nificance of the human element in the person of 
Christ and in the Scriptures, threatened by an 
overstrained idealism, in controvert with Apol- 
iinaris Diodorus had put forth a theory of the 
relation of the two natures in Christ 
Theological which seemed to dissolve the one 
Opinions, divine-human Person into two. Ac- 
cording to the fragments still pre- 
served of the woriK caUed in question ('* Agamst 
the Synusiasts ” and “ On the Holy Spirit ”), he 
apparently distinguished between the Logos and 
Son of David, one the Son of God by nature, 
the other by grace. Mary's son was not the Logos, 
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but the man begotten of the Holy Spirit. Since 
the Logos is essentially perfect, what is read in 
Scripture (Luke ii. 62) of a development in the 
Sa\dor can only relate to his humanity. The mys- 
tery of the Incarnation consists in the assump- 
tion of a perfect man by the Logos, and the rela- 
tion of the two natures is that of the indwelling 
of the Logos in the man Jesus as in a temple. In 
consequence of this connection, the son of Da\id 
may be called the Son of God, but only in a derived 
sense; adoration is due to the humanity of Christ, 
but only so long as the distinction of nature is borne 
in mind. The spirit of God dwelt also in the 
prophets, but only temporarily and in a smaller 
measure; in Christ he dwelt permanently and 
without measure. This ethic-dynamic view', based 
on the teaching of Paul of Samosata and Lucian, 
did not, of course, content Greek piety and ortho- 
doxy. When partizan zeal drove out Nestorian- 
ism as heresy the blow could not but react on the 
Christologj' of the older Antiochian theologians. 
Thus Cyril of Alexandria in several treatises 
demanded the condemnation of Diodorus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia; but the whole Syrian 
Church rose up to vindicate its revered teacher, 
and an imperial edict put an end to the dangerous 
business. 

It was not till 499 that Bishop Fla^dan of Antioch, 
hard pressed by the Monoph 3 ^sites, ventured to 
pronounce an anathema on the writings of Diodorus 
and Theodore. No such condemnation, however, 
is found in the acts of the fifth general council 
(Second Constantinople, 553). But the suspicion 
of heresy clung to Diodorus, and most of his worlcs 
perished. The Nestorians alone kept alive the 
memory of the man and the theologian as long as 
their own existence lasted. He must hax’-e been 
of considerable force in exegesis, following out the 
grammatico-historieal principles of his school in 
a commentary covering nearly the whole Bible, 
which w^as marked by philological learning, inde- 
pendence of dogmatic prejudice, careful distinction 
of the Old and New Testament stages of revelation, 
clearness, and sobriety. Only a few fragments are 
scattered through the eaten©; most of what re- 
mains is in MPG, xxxiii., but needs sifting. 
Diodorus’s mind was not creative, but one that 
combined extensive learning with strongly marked 
dialectic individuality’'. Even his opponents re- 
spected liis zeal for the truth, and his life was with- 
out reproach. He has a special historical impor- 
tance from the fact that he trained for the Church 
more than one of its prominent teachers. In his 
school Tv©re matured the two great Greek Fathers 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, in whom the theology of 
Antioch reached its completest form, and John. 
Chr3’'sostom. (A. Habnack.) 

Bibliography: Sources are Jerome, De vir, ilL^ chap, oxbr.; 

Chrysostom,^ Laua Dtodori; Socrates, Hist eccl.^ vi. 3; 

Sozomen, Hist, eccl,^ viii. 2 (the two last-named in KPNF^ 

2d series, vol. ii.l; and Theodoret, Hist, sect, iv. 22-24 

(in NPJ7F, vol. iii.). Consult: KL, hi. 1765-68; DCB, 

I 836-840. 

DIOGNETUS, EPISTLE TO : An early Christian 
work, formerly preserved in a manuscript in theStras- 
burg Librapr, where it was included in a collection 
of the writings of Justin Martyr, with the heading 


! “ His [Epistle] to Diognetus.” The manuscript 
I perished in the siege of Strasburg in 1870. A late 
! copy of it stin exists at Ley^den, from which Ste- 
phanas published it in 1592, and Sylburg in 1593. 
According to Otto, the manuscript belonged to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century^, and had a good 
original, though the copy w’as somewhat carelessly 
made. What seems to be a considerable hiatus is 
observed in the seventh chapter, and the present 
conclusion is probably not the original one. 

The letter is addressed to one Diognetus, in 
answer to his question how Christianity may be 
distinguished from paganism and Judaism, why it 
came so late into the W’orld, and whence its dis- 
ciples draw their courage and contempt of the world. 
In answer to the first question, the author considers 
paganism as mere crude idolatry, admitting that 
the Jews have the advantage of a pure knowledge 
of God, though their material sacrifices and trivial 
ceremonial law are as foolish as the heathen system. 
In the second part he describes the Christian worship 
and ethics, and in the third explains the late arrival 
of this revelation by God’s will, to let the world see 
how helpless mere human powers were to win the 
heavenly crown. When the measure of their sins 
was full he revealed liimself by the Incarnation of 
his son, who, though sinless, paid the penalty of sin, 
so that men, now justified, might trust in the father- 
ly goodness of God. Hence springs the love which 
raises Christians so far above worldly rewards or 
penalties, and the fraternal devotion which makes 
their life on earth a foretaste of heaven. 

There is no mention of the letter in any ancient 
writer, though here and there, as in Tertullian’s 
ApologeticuSy some scholars have thought they saw 
allusions to passages of it. No one seems to have 
known of it until the edition of Stephanas, nor does 
the epistle contain any indications from which a 
satisfactory conjecture as to its date or authorship 
can be made. Its attribution to Justin was orig- 
inally accepted, but Semiseh has demonstrated that 
it can not be his. The language and literary style 
are too correct; the attitude of the letter toward 
both Judaism and paganism is not at all Just.in’s; 
and in its cosmology there is no trace of his favorite 
thought of the operation of the spermatic logos ” 
in the non-Christian world. 

There is less certainty, however, about the date 
of composition. While Semiseh, Bunsen, and others 
adhered to Justin’s period, attempts were made to 
throw it still farther back, with Ewald into the 
reign of Hadrian, or with Hefele into that of Trajan, 
or even into the first century. Hilgenfeld and 
Keim assign it to the second, and Zahn puts it 
between 250 and 310. A new stage of the inves- 
tigation opened with the discovery of the Apol- 
ogy ” of Aristides, to which the letter stands in a 
secondary or derived relation, though not close 
enough for Aristides to have been the author, as 
Kruger thought. This relation helps to clear the 
ground for a decision as to the date, placing it 
between that of the Apology ” (from 138 to 161, 
probably 147) and that of Constantine. Seeberg is 
probably right when he supposes some time to have 
elapsed between the two works ; and, on the other 
hand, the author of the Epistle does not seem to 
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have been through a general persecution. About 
the beginning ox the third century, then, will be a 
safe date. The importance of the Epistle has been 
much overestimated in the past. Its rhetorical 
force and sniootliness have possibly helped to evoke 
this enthusiasm, which, however, has in large 
measure disappeared; and it contributes scarcely 
anything to our knowledge of the history’’ of dogma. 

(G. Uhlhorn|,) 

Bibliographt; Good editions are by C. Otto, Leipsic, 1S52; 
O. von Gebhardt and A. Harnack, Pairum apostoii- 
curum opera, I. ii. 154-164, Leipsic, 1S7S; B. L. GilJ- 
ersleeve, in Apology of Jvstin Martyr, pp. S3-94, New 
York, 1S77; F. X. Funk, in Opera patrum apostuli- 
corum, i. 310-333, Tubingen, ISSl. Fng. tran&I. may be 
found in B. Cooper, Free Church of Ancient Christendom, 
London, 1852, and in AA'F, i. 25-30. A list of literature 
is given in ANF, Index vol., pp. 5-7. Consult: C. G. 
Semisch, Justin Martyr, i. 172 sqq., Breslau, 1840, Eng. 
transl., i. 84-193, Edinburgh, 1832; C. K, J. Bunsen, 
Hippolytus, i. 138 sqq., Leipsic, 1852, Eng. transl , Lon- 
don, 1852; G. H. H. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
vii. 250 sqq., Gottingen, 1868; F. Overbeck, Ueber den 
pseudo-iustinianischeri Brief an Diognet, Basel, 1872; 
A. Hilgenfeld, xvi (1873), 270-286; T. Keim, in 

Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1873, pp. 285-289, 309- 
314; T, Zahn, GGA, 1873, pp. 10&-116; H. Kihn, Der Ur- 
sprung des Briefs an Diognet, Freiburg, 1882; J. A. Rob- 
inson, in TS, i. 1 (1891), 95-97; Kruger, History, pp. 135- 
137; idem, in ZWT, xxxvii (1894), 206-223; KL, iii. 
1774-78; DCB, ii. 162-167. 

DIOIIYSIUS, dcii"o-nish'i-xTS : Pope 259-20S. 
During the pontificate of Stephen (254-257) he 
took part in the controversy about heretical bap- 
tism, with his fellow presbyter Philemon address- 
ing a letter to Dionysius of Alexandria. Elected 
bishop on July 22, 259, the edict of toleration of 
Gallienus soon enabled him to bring the Roman 
Church into order. He had a share in dogmatic 
development through his further dealings with liis 
namesake of Alexandria, who had already been in 
comniimication with Sixtus II. concerning Sabel- 
lianism, and had been led by his zeal against this 
heresy to use expressions which seemed to reduce 
Christ to the position of a creature. Some Egyptian 
clergy brought the matter before Dionysius of 
Rome, who dealt with it in a synod and gave out a 
dogmatic pronouncement, of which a large section 
is preserved by Athanasius On the Council of 
Nicsea,” xx\d.). It was no doubt addressed to 
Egyptian or Libyan bishops, and attacked the 
Sabellian teaching on one side, while on the other 
it rebuked anti-Sabellian extremes. At the same 
time he wrote to his namesake asking him to clear 
himself of the charges made against him, which 
resulted in the well-known Retractations '' of 
Dionysius of Alexandria (q.v.). Dionysius of Rome 
also wrote a letter of condolence to the Church of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia when it was attacked by 
the Goths about 264, and sent representatives to 
ransom captive Christians. His name appears with 
that of Maximus of Alexandria, the successor of 
Dionysixis, at the head of the bishops to whom the 
last council held in Antioch against Paul of Samo- 
sata addressed its synodical epistle (Eusebius, 
Hist eccl, VII. XXX.). (A. Hauck.) 

BiBWoaRA.PHT: Liber poniificalis, ed. Duchesne, i. 167, 
Paxis, 1886, ed. Mommsen, in MOB, GesL pant Bom., 
i (1898), 36; R. A. Lipsius, Chronolagis der rdmisohen 
Bischt^fe, Kiel, 1869; J. Langen, Geschichte der rdmisAen 


Kirche, pp 353, Bonn, ISSl; Bower, Popes, i. 35-37; 
Milrrian, Latin Christianity, i. 91; Neander, Christian 
Chiirrh, i. 606-G10, ii. 404; Schaff, Christian Church, u. 
570— 571. 

DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (called the Great; : 
Bishop of Alexandria; d. 204. A pupil of Origen, 
though but little younger than his teacher, he 
succeeded Heraclas in 231 or 232 as head of the 
catechetical .school of Alexandria, and became 
bishop in 247 or 24 S. The Decian persecution 
soon fell upon liim (250), Attempting to escape, 
he was an'ested, but was unexpectedly set at 
liberty. He next appears writing to Novatian in 
the hope of restraining him, and his inclination 
toward mildness in discipline comes out in other 
letters. He took a similar conciliatoiy position in 
the controversy on heretic baptism; his own prin- 
ciples placed him on the Roman side, but he re- 
spected the views of his opponents and was un- 
willing to break oil communion with them. In the 
i persecution under Valerian (257) he was banished, 

! first to Kephron in Libya and then to KoUuthion in 
i the Mareotis district, and returned to Alexandria 
only after the edict of Gallienus 12G0), to suffer 
1 further trials from revolt, plague, and famine, of 
which he has left a vivid picture (in Eu.sebiiis, 
Hist eccLf vii. 22). In the spirit of the Alexan- 
drian school, he assisted in the overthrow of Mil- 
lenarianisra. In the Trinitarian controversy he 
endeavored to uphold the Origenistic position as 
far as possible, but was carried beyond it by the 
comse of the controversy and bis own logic. His 
letters against Sabellianism contained expressions 
which were thought to decide in a contra:^' direction, 
and gave rise to accusations brought against him 
before Dionysius of Rome, to wiiom be justified 
himself in four books, partly e.xplaining away or 
retracting the expressions complained of, and 
partly taking refuge in vague language. Before 
his death he took a decided stand against Paul of 
Samosata by letter, since his age and infirmity pre- 
vented him from attending the synod at Antioch. 
He w'as the most important of the disciples of 
Origen, and a worthy representative of the older 
Alexandrian school, though not enough of an inde- 
pendent thinker to understand and guide the doc- 
trinal tendencies of his time. His importance in 
exegesis, after the manner of Origen, is shown by 
his short critical comparison of the Gospel and 
Revelation of John, undertaken with the purpose of 
demonstrating a diversity of authorship, and con- 
sidered by some modem writers a still unsurpassed 
treatment of the question- The most important 
remains of his literary activity are his letters, vrliich 
include at least six on the treatment of the Lapsed 
(q. V.) , at least eight on the schism of Novatian, at least 
eight on heretic baptism, at least four on Sabellian- 
ism, a long series of annual Easter letters, and a 
number to individuals. Only fra^ents of certain 
letters are preserved, although Dionysius was the 
chief source used by Eusebius for the middle of the 
third century. (A. Harnack.) 

Bibliogra,ph;t; The Fragments of Dionysius are collected 
in M. i. ]S)Utb, Reliquim Saerm, iii. 219-250, iv. 393-437, 
Oxford, 1846, and in MPG, x. Also, Letters and Bettwina 
cef Dionysius of Alexandria, ed- C. L. Feltoe, Cambridge, 
X904. Eng. transl. is in ABF^ vi. 81-120 Literatur© is 
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given in ANF, Bibliography, pp. 66-68. Sources are: 
Jerome, De vir, ill., chap- Ixix.; Athanasius, De aententiis 
Dionyaii; Eusebius, Hist ecd., vi. 40 sqq. (cf. espe- 
cially NPNF, 2d series, i. 281, note). Consult: F. Ditt- 
rich, Dionysitts der Grosse, Freiburg, 1867; T- Forster, 
De doctrina ei aenteniiia Dionyaii, Berlin, 1865; Kriiger, 
History, pp. 205-215: Hamack, Litteraiur, i. 409-427, 
II. ii. 57-66 et passim; Neander, Christian Church, vols. 
i,-ii. passim; Schaff, Christian Church, ii. 800-803; DCB, 
i. 850-852; KL, iii. 1780-89. 

BIOirSTSIUS THE AREOPAGITE. 

Writings Ascribed to Dionysius (§1). 

Proofs of Late Origin (§2). 

Doctrine of the Soul (§3). 

Doctrine of First Person of Trinity (§ 4). 

Doctrine of the Universe (§ 5). 

Doctrine of the Son (§ 6). 

Doctrine of the Church (§ 7). 

Dionysius the Areopagite was converted to 
Christianity by the sermon of Paul at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 34). According to Eusebius {Hist eccl.^ 
iii. 4, iv. 23) and the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 46), 
he was the first bishop of Athens; a later tradition 
affirms that he suffered martyrdom there. His 
importance in church history depends upon the 
ascription to him of a series of remarkable writings 
in Greek, probably belonging to the fifth or sixth 
century, entitled '' On the Heavenly 
I. Writings Hierarchy/^ “ On the Ecclesiastical 
Ascribed to Hierarchy/’ “ On the Names of God,” 
Dionysius, and On Mystical Theology,” and 
ten letters, all evidently belonging to 
the same author. At the conference held in Con- 
stantinople (533), at the instance of Justinian, 
between the orthodox and the Severians, the latter 
quoted, among other ecclesiastical authorities, 
Dionysius the Areopagite against the Council of 
Chalcedon; and when the orthodox objected that 
Athanasius and Cyril certainly would have used 
such an authority against Nestorius, if he had 
existed and been known to them, the Severians 
asserted that Cyril had actually quoted the works 
of Dionysius in his books against Diodorus of 
Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, as might be 
seen from the copies of those books in the libraries 
of Alexandria. This is the first certain citation of 
the works supposed to be written by Dionysius, 
but after that time they are frequently mentioned. 
Severus himself, Monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
512-518, often quotes them, as does Ephraem, 
orthodox patriarch of Antioch 527-545. Com- 
mentaries upon them, were written by John of 
Scythopolis about 530, Sergius of Resaina (d. 536) 
tremslated them into Syriac, and Leontius of 
Byzantium cited Dionysius. In the Western 
Church Gregory the Great is the first who refers 
to thei^ writings (Horn., xxxiv.); but when the 
Byzantine emperor Michael the Stammerer sent 
a copy of them to Louis the Pious in 827 they soon 
became better known; and after the invention of 
Abbot Hilduin, combining Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite and St. Denis, the patron saint of the Franks, 
in one person (see Denis, Saint), they became 
quite celebrated; Johannes Scotus Erigena trans- 
lated them into Latin at the instance of Charles 
the Bald, and was himself deeply influenced by 
them. In the Western Church, among the school- 
men, the Areopagite became a guide to mysticism 


and mystical theology. Hugo of St. Victor, 
Albertus Magnus, Dionysius the Carthusian, and 
others drew their inspiration from him. Corderius 
has shown how much, for instance, Thomas Aquinas 
owes to the Areopagite. The Platonists of the 
Italian Renaissance also appreciated him highly, 
as did other humanists, like John Colet. 

The development, however, of literary criticism 
(under Laurentius Valla, Erasmus, and others) 
inevitably destroyed, first, the invention of Hilduin 
(the identification of Dionysius and St. Denis), 
and, second, the assumption of authorship in apos- 
tolic times. The internal evidences of a later date, 
besides the total absence of mention or quotation 
till the conference of Constantinople (533), were 
conclusive. The most decisive inter- 
2 . Proofs of nal evidences are: the difference be- 
Late tween the pompous and inflated style 
Origin, of the writings and the simplicity of 
the apostolic age; the use of theological 
terms which were not formed until the fourth cen- 
tuiy; references to an elaborately developed church 
ritual and church government; allusions to later 
persons and events, as, for instance, to the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius and to Clement the Philoso- 
pher” (Clement of Alexandria); and appeals to 
ancient traditions.” The defense of Roman 
Catholic theologians and the attempted vindication 
of the authorship of Dionysius the Areopagite were 
demolished by Daill6 and Le Nourry. 

The question then arose, By whom and at what 
time were these works written? A number of 
hypotheses were proffered, differing as widely as 
that of Baumgarten-Crusius, placing the author at 
Alexandria in the third century, and that of West- 
cott, placing him at Edessa at the beginning of the 
sixth century. The general outcome of critical 
inquiry is that the philosophical, and more espe- 
cially the mystical, ideas expounded in these books 
presuppose the later development of Neoplatonism 
which was due to Proclus; and, as Proclus died 
485, the date of the books seems to coincide nearly 
with the date of their first notice. 

Dionysius distinguishes between a cataphatic 
(affirmative or positive) theology, in which truth 
is presented under the garb of a symbol of history, 
or of the traditionary teaching of the Church, and 
an apophatic (negative) theology, which dispenses 
with such media, in which also the initiated rises 
by contemplation or in the ecstatic 
3 - Doctrine state to an immediate view of things 
of the Soul, divine* He distinguishes a direct 
movement of the soul, when its knowl- 
edge is conditioned by the various things outside of 
it; a spiral movement, when it aspires to penetrate 
divine knowledge by discursive thinking; and a 
circular movement, when it guides its united power 
to the Deity (** Names of God,” iv. 9), Under the 
influence of deity it surrenders its own thinking and 
arrives at a condition of Ecstasy (q.v.) and the mys- 
tic view of God. There is here a strong resemblance 
to the teachings of Philo and the Neoplatonists. 

Dionysius believes in the dogma of the Trinity, 
but his chief interest centers in the Father. The 
Father is for him the sole source of transcendent 
divinity; Jesus and the Holy Spirit are the off- 
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spring, bloom, and transcendent light (“ Names of 
God/’ ii. 5, 7). The Leing of God per tsCj his real 
essence, can not be expressed, since it transcends all 
qualities. The Deity includes every pej-fection; it 
is the cause and essence of all being, 

4 . Doctrine and j’-et it is above all being; it is 
of First without quality, yet transcends the 

Person of highest conception of goodness; with- 
Trinity. out a name, yet including every name. 

The highest principle is neither sen- 
suous nor spiritual, has or is neither representation 
nor imderstanding nor reason, is neither One, deity, 
nor goodness, and yet is neither without essence nor 
without life, understanding or reason, since the 
negations also have to be denied. Just as apophatic 
theology, proceeding from the broad variety of 
things, by negation ascends to the highest cause 
and to mystic unity with the unspeakable, so cata- 
phatic theology proceeds from above and descends 
to the variety of creatures. Accordingly God be- 
comes sun, star, fire, water, and all being; as the 
all-comprehensive cause he is all in all because 
the cause has anticipated everything in itself. He 
is all in all, and yet not anything in any one thing. 
But not everything may be affinned or denied of 
him in an equal degree. He is life and goodness in 
a more pregnant sense than light or star, and such 
affections as intoxication (Ps. lxx\iii. G5, LXX.) or 
fits of anger are to be denied of him in a higher 
degree than the statements that he can be expressed 
or cognized. 

But all being has proceeded from the nature of 
God. All emanation of being has its original ex- 
emplar in the development of the divine first cause 
into the hypostases of the Trinity; all fatherhood 
and sonship of godlike spirits and even of human 
beings proceeds from the original fatherhood and 
original sonship. The participation of all things 
in being is at the same time a partici- 

5 . Doctrine pation in the good and the beautiful 
of the which is one with true being; the 

Universe, transcendent good and beautiful is the 
cause of aU goodness and beauty and 
of all participation in the good and the beautiful 
(“Names of God/’ iv. 1 sqq.); but between cause 
and effect there is not the relation of entire equality. 
Here Dionysius shares Proclus’s view concerning 
evU according to which all existing things have no 
real being, but are only privation, want, diminution 
of the good, since all being as such is good. If 
therefore the universe appears on the one hand as 
the product of the good, it is on the other hand also 
the product of the differentiating negation which 
penetrates the unity of the absolute. But this 
negation does not exist for God because in him all 
differences are done away with. God knows evil 
as good, and before him the causes of evil are powers 
working for the good (“' Names of God/’ iv. 20 ). 
Correspondingly, the universe is placed under the 
view-point of existence in God as first caxise; and 
also, as being finite and separate, under the view- 
point of striving toward God as the basis and aim of 
all creatures (“ Names of God,” i, 5, cf. “ Heavenly 
Hierarchy/’ iv. 1 ). These two points of view find 
their expression especially in the doctrine concern- 
ing the hierarchy of being. Dionysius assumes 


descending derivation of the chain of beings, and a 
mediation for the ascension of all creatures toward 
unity w’ith God. The highest spiritual beings, the 
angels, are in the antechamber, so to speak, of the 
transcendent Trinity, and have from it and in it 
their existence and likeness to God (“ Names of 
God,” V. S). They are good and communicate 
their goodness to those below them (iv. 1 ). The 
hierarchy of angels contains three divisions: ( 1 ) 
seraphim, cherubim, thrones; ( 2 ) dominions, powers, 
forces; (3) principalities, archangels, angels. 

The system of the heavenly hierarchy is followed 
by that of the earthly or rather ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. Here Dionysius has interwoven with his 
doctrine concerning the hierarchies the idea of 
redemption as a historical fact. God is salvation 
and redemption in so far as he not only guards the 
existing things from falling into nothingness, but 
also in so far as he redeems that which has departed 
from the right and suffered a diminution of good- 
ness by an abuse of freedom of the will (ib. iv. IS). 
Dionysius looks upon the institutions of the Church 
as mysteries, “ Jesus ” is the cause of everji^hing; 
he is the transcendent cause of the superheavenly 
beings (“ Heavenly Hierarchy,” iv. 4); in regard to 
his acthity in the world, he is the transcendent One, 
the Logos, the principle of all hierarchy and theurgy. 
But the influence of Jesus upon the lower spheres 
is not like that of the angels. He 

6 . Doctrine became man; he subsisted among us 
of the Son. perfect and without change (“ Names 

of God,” ii. 3). By stepping into 
earthly reality, the transcendent was not abolished 
or subjected to any change. The nature of Jesus 
became reaUy and truly human, and he participated 
in all human conditions; but in physical conditions 
he was superphysical and under the conditions of 
being he was above being by possessing all hu- 
man qualities, yet in a transcendent manner. Thus 
Dionysius depicts him as walking upon the sea 
because he was not subject to the laws of gravity. 
It is evident from the above that the incarnation of 
Jesus was not reduced to a mere semblance; but 
the divine in Christ assumes such a human real- 
ity that the human is elevated above itself and 
deified. 

The Gospel is the announcement that God accord- 
ing to his goodness has descended to us and makes 
us like himself by rmiting us with himself. Men 
had departed from true life and surrendered to evil- 
minded demons. According to secret (oral) tra- 
dition, Christ has broken the power of the demons 
over us, not by an act of might, but by a forensic 
negotiation with the devil, the head of the demons. 
But every effect of salvation is conditioned for 
each one by submitting to the sanctions of eccle- 
siastical hierarchy which, like the heavenly hier- 
archy, proceeds from the divine Nous as the principle 
of aU hierarchy and divine eflScacy, whose aim is 
love to God and to the divine, knowl- 

7 . Doctrine edge of being, vision, union, and 
of the deification. While the sanctions of 

Church, material spirits secure pure and im- 
mediate knowledge of G^, man needs 
symbolic veilings. The hierarchy of Old Testa- 
ment law educated by means of obscure pictures 
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and riddles for the spiritual service of God, and 
found its fulfilment in ecclesiastical liierarchy which 
stands midway between the heavenly and the legal 
and is based chiefly upon Scripture and tradition. 
The apostles were bound to commimicate the super- 
sensuous in sensuous pictures because man needs 
sensuous mediation. In every hierarchic trans- 
action there are to be distinguished (1) the holy 
consecrations, (2) officiants, (3j candidates for con- 
secration. The consecrating acts are (a) baptism, 
the symbol of regeneration which consists in cleans- 
ing and illumination; (b) communion, the symbol 
of the fact that Jesus unites us in his original divine 
unity, for illumination leads to union; (c) unction 
as completing communion. The estate of the 
officiants consists of three grades : (a) hierarch 
(i.e., bishop), (b) hiereus f priest-presbyter), (c) 
liturgist (i.e., deacon); the last performs the 
purifying acts of the hierarchy, the second the illu- 
minating acts, and the first the completing acts. 
In the order of the consecrated there are distin- 
guished (a) the lowest who under the supervision 
of the liturgist are first to be purified; (b) those 
that are illuminated, Christian laymen, guided by 
the priests; (c) the therapeutai, i.e., monks who 
by the hierarchy are guided to perfection and leatl 
a life solely devoted to the One, 

Dionysius was of decisive importance in the 
change of the Anatolian Church into a cult of 
mysteries in that he created its systematic basis. 
It was he who first expressed coherently those 
thoughts which afterward shaped the Christianity 
of that Church, the characteristic features of which 
were desire for learning and especially participa- 
tion in the mysteries. (N. Bonwetsch.) 

Bibliography: The editio princeps was issued in Florence, 
1516; the whole works, with the Scholia of Masdmua and 
Pachymerus are^ in MPG, iii.-iv. The “ Mystical The- 
ology,” best edition by B. Corderius, with notes, Antwerp, 
1634, reissued with enlarged notes, 2 vols., Venice, 1756-' 
1756. The edition by John Colet of The Heavenly Hier- 
archy ” and The Fed. Hierarchy ” with Colet’s treatises 
was reissued and translated by J. H. Lupton, London, 
1869; the Works were translated by J. Parker, ib. 1897. 
The fabulous Acta sancti Dionysii AreopagitcCf with com- 
mentary, are in ASB, Oct., iv. 696-797. 

Consult: J. G. V. Engelhardt, De origins scriptorum 
Areopagitce^ Erlangen, 1823; idem, De origins scriptorum 
DwnysiU ib. 1823; E. von Muralt, Beitrdge mr alien Lit- 
teratur, Dionysius Areopagita, St. Petersburg, 1844; F. 
Hipler, Dionysius der Areopagiter, Regensburg, 1861 (an 
epoch-making work); J. Niemeyer, Dionysius Areopagiiaj 
Halle, 1869; J, Fowler, The Works of Dionysius especially 
in Reference to Christian Art, London, 1872; J. Drdseke, 
in ZWT, 1882, pp. 300 sqci,; 0. M. Schneider, Areopagi- 
Uca, Regensburg, 1884 (defends authenticity); A. L. 
'FrotUngham, Stephenbc^SudailL The Syrian Mystic and \ 
the Book of Hierotheoa, Leyden, 1886; R Foss, Ueber den 
Abt Hilduin von St, Denys und Dionysius Areopagita, 
Berlin, 1886; H. Koch, in TQ, 1895, pp. 363 sqq.; N. 
Nilles, in ZKT, 1896; Heander, Christian Church, vols. 
ii.-iv. passim; Hamacfc, Dogma, vols. i., m,-vi. passim, 
see Index; DCB, L 841-848 (a noteworthy article): KL 
ill. 1789-96. 

DIOHYSIUS THE CARTHUSIAN (Dionysius van 
Leeuwen or L«uwis): Monk, ascetic, and theo- 
logian; b* at Rickel (40 m. e. of Brussels), Limburg, 
Belgium, 1402 or 1403; d. at Roermonde (45 m. 
n.w. of Cologne), Limburg, Holland, Mar. 21, 1471. 
Before he was twenty-one he obtained the dignity 
of magister at Cologne, and entered the Carthusian 


monastery of Roermonde. Complying with the 
strictest rules of Iiis order or rather surpassing 
them, he continued bis studies with indefatigable 
zeal and was liighty honored by his contemporaries. 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, when traveling through 
Germany as legate took him in 1451 as his com- 
panion (ef. F. A. Seharpff, Der Kardinal und Bischof 
XicolaiLS von Cvsa, p. 176, Mainz, 1843; J. M. Diix, 
Der deutsche Cardinal Nicolaus von Cusa, ii. 28, 
Regensburg, 184S). In 1459 Dionysius succeeded 
in bringing about a reconciliation between Duke 
Arnold of Gelderland and his rebellious son Adol- 
phus. With great difficulties he founded the 
Carthusian monastery at Herzogenbusch between 
1466 and 1469. The last years of his life he spent 
at Roermonde. 

Dionysius is one of the most serious representa- 
tives of the Reformation of religious and ecclesias- 
tical conditions in the fifteenth century. Heart and 
soul a monk, he practised asceticism and found his 
highest enjoyment in the ecstatic state. He was also 
one of the most learned theologians of his time, had 
an accurate knowledge of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
was an author of much versatility and productive- 
ness. The list of his works {Opera, i., l.-lxx.) shows 
187 titles, and the complete edition, it is estimated, 
will fill thirty volumes w’ithout the supplements. 
But he had no creative mind. His scientific labors 
are mostly rich collections of what others said before 
him wdth criticisms. His style is clear and simple- 
Of least importance are his voluminous exegetical 
works, which comprise the entire Scriptures. Of 
greater importance is his commentary on Peter 
Lombard, though here too the collection and 
criticism of different opinions is the main object. 
Without being a Thomist, Dionysius often gives 
preference to Thomas Aquinas, but he often 
differs from him where he follows Aristotle 
in favor of Neoplatonic-Dionysian conception, 
and shows in general an inclination toward 
mysticism. An independent exhibition of Chris- 
tian doctrine is contained in the two books De 
lumme Christiance theorioe. Other dogmatic and 
apologetic writings are mentioned by Zockler, 
648 sqq. Ethics Dionysius treated not only in a 
Summa de virtutibus et viiiis, but also in a series 
of writings on the different states. What is here 
treated separately he collects with special reference 
to its application in preaching, in the two books 
De regulis vita: christianorum. The many orations 
which are extant from him show that he was also 
actively engaged in preaching. Some of his wri- 
tings are especially given to the devotion to 
Haiy, in which he is as enthusiastic as Thomas 
a Kempis and others of his contemporaries. His 
mysticism produced an extensive commentary on 
Dionysius Areopagita and Johannes Climacus, 
besides some independent works, as Inflammatorium 
divini amoris, De meditatione, and others. Not a 
few of his writings are devoted to ecclesiastic 
reformatory efforts, as (besides the lost De da- 
formatione et reformatione ecclesice) De reformatione 
claustraliuTn / De auctoritate generalium condliorum ; 
De doctnna scholarium, etc. His reformatory ideas 
are on the^ whole the same as those of Gerson, 
whom he highly esteems. He is far removed from 
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the thought that anything should be changed in 
the docti’ine or general cultus ainl rogulaiioiis of 
the Church, bu1 for oulNvardly con^j)ic*uous <leiccts, 
lilce frivolily, religious indi'rerence, immorality in 
general, neglect of duty, ignorance and wrMlincss, 
especially of the priests, he has not only an op<'n 
eye, but also a just appreciation. From tlie co- 
operation of the pope and an ecumenical council 
he expects the remedy. He assumes that the council 
in its proper duties, \d 2 .,of deciding controversial 
points of doctrine, of proceeding against a heretical 
pope or against one trho gives too much ofl‘ens6, 
certainly stands above the latter; on the other 
hand, he yields to the pope a regular right of super- 
vision over the Church as a whole, and says that 
in the things “ wherein the papal rule and office is 
supreme the pope stands above a council and above 
all the Church ” (De auef. gen. concil., i. 27). Con- 
sidering the ecclesiastical position of Dionysius and 
the character of his writings, it is easy to understand 
how in the sixteenth century they were appre- 
ciated as very timely and promotive of a conserva- 
tive reform in opposition to the Pi,eformation. On 
this account most of them were published at that 
time at Cologne by Loer and Blomevenna, and 
were often reprinted. A complete edition of his 
works was commenced at Montreuil in 1S9G xmdor 
the title, Doctoris ecstatici Dionyaii Carinsiemi opera 
omnia in unum digesta ad ftdern cdltionum Colo- 
niensium cura et lahore monachorum S. Ordmis Car- 
tusiensis, 30 vols., 1896-1905, of which all but vols. 
xxv.-xxvi. have appeared. S. M. Deutsch. 
Bibliography: The chief source is the biography by Die- 
trich von Loer, Cologne, 1530, reprinted with notes in 
ASBj March, ii. 245--255. Modem lives are by: Welters, 
Roennonde, 1882; D. A. Mongol, Montreuil, 1896. Con- 
sult also: W. Moll, Johannes Bruomann, i. 70-81, Am- 
sterdam, 1854; K. Werner, Die Scholasiik des spnteren 
MiUeMters, IV. i. 134-137, 206-262, Vienna, 1SS7; O. 
Zdckler, in TSK, Iviii. (1881), 648 sqq.; KL, iii. lSOl-07. 

DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH: Greek bishop. He 
was a contemporary of Soter of Rome ( lGo-173 or 
167-176), and was the author of epistles to various 
congregations. Among these letters Eusebius 
{Hist, eccl.j iv. 23) mentions the following: (1) to 
the Lacedaemonians, with exhortations to peace 
and unity; (2) to the Athenians, urging them to 
hold fast to the faith and to live according to the 
Gospel; (3) to the Nicomedians, with polemics 
against the Marcionite heresy; (4) to the congre- 
gation at Gortyna and the other Cretan churches, 
with a eulogy of piety and steadfastness; (5) to the 
congregation of Amastris and the other churches in 
Pontus; (6) to the Cnossians with admonitions 
against extreme asceticism; (7) to the Romans, 
with thanks for gifts and an admonition; (8) to 
Chiysophora. Four fragments of the epistle to the 
Romans have been preserved by Eusebius (ii. 21, 
iv. 23), and their contents bear eloquent testimony 
to the authority of the Roman Church. The admo- 
nition mentioned in (7) is identified by Hamack 
with the second epistle of Clement. 

G. KHfjQER. 

Bibliography: Tbe fragments of Dionyaus's works are 
collected in M. J. Routh, Reliquics Saarce, i. 176-201, Ox- 
ford, 1846, and translated in ANF, viii. 765 sqq. For 
his life consult: Etisebius, Hist. sccL^ iv. 22 sqq, (in NPNFi 
2d aeries, i. 200 sqq., note 1); B. F. Westoott, Hist* of 


Canon of X. T., pp. 1S5-190, London. lrS55; fW. R. 

S?/pernaturol FiiUghin. i. 218, 295, n. 16.3-171, 

London, 1S74-75, Xeander, Chriaua/i Churchy iii. 467, 

iv. 3SJ: HL>rnack, Ge'trUrhfe, i. 235—236, II. i. 31.3; 

Knic,er, Jlistorj. pp. 15t>-157; DCJD^ i. S49-S50; KL^ ui. 

1798-lSOO. 

DIONYSIUS EXIGUUS Dionysius the Little 
One of the most coin^pieuous men of the Latin 
Church in the sixth century’; d. in Rome before 
544. He was a Sc\i:hian by birth, came to Rome 
toward the end of the fifth century’- and became a 
monk tliere. Later authors call him an abbot. 
pYom the description given by his friend Cassiodo- 
rus {Insiitutlones, i. 23 j he must have been a master 
in ail monastic virtues, as his self-chosen surname 
indicates. He had also the polish of a man of the 
world, took great interest in learning, and was a 
famous teacher. Ho was in conflict wdth the popes 
of his time and was received into the peace of the 
Church only after his death. Probably he had 
associations with the “ Scythian monks w’ho in 
519 or 520 brought to Rome the so-called theo- 
paschitic formula (see Theopaschites). His chief 
importance rests on the fact that by translations 
he acquainted the West with Greek learning. Both 
his Greek birth and his position in Rome fitted 
him for that service. His works are: (1) A col- 
lection of canons in two recensions, containing the 
fifty apostolic canons, the canons of Nicaea, Ancyra, 
Neo-Ctesarea, Gangra, Antioch, Laodicea, and 
Constantinople, the twenty-seven canons of Chal- 
cedon (xx\dii.-xxx. are wanting), the twenty-one 
canons of Sardica, and the decisions of Carthage 
of 419. The two recensions differ by different 
positions of the canons of Chalcedon and a more 
complete version of the acts of Carthage in the 
second redaction. Cassiodorus testifies to the use 
of the collection in the Church of Rome. The first 
recension was edited by C. H. Turner in Ecchsice 
occldentalis monujjienta, i. (Oxford, 1899) ; the 
second is in MPL^ Ixvii. (see C-iNO^r Law, IL, 3, 
§ 3). (2) A coHeetion of decretals containing an 

epistle of Siricius, twenty-one epistles of Innocent 
I., one by Zozimus, four belonging to the time of 
Boniface I., three by Celestine I., seven by Leo I., 
one by Gelasius, and one by Anastasius L This 
collection also was soon made use of by the popes, 
and is first referred to in 534. (3) The Eastej> 

Table,” a continuation of the ninety-five-year 
Easter-table of Cyril of Alexandria, which ended 
with 531. Dionysius took up the work in 525, 
repeated the last nineteen-year cycle of Cyril and 
added five others from 532. Hereby he introduced 
into the Latin Church the Alexandrian Easter com- 
putation, which had been customary in the East 
since the Council of Nicsea, while the West had till 
then followed the cycle of Victor, and thus he 
promoted not a little the unity of the Church. He 
won popularity by numbering the years not from 
the era of Diocletian, the impious persecutor of the 
Christians, but “ from the Incarnation of the Lord.” 
He placed the birth of Christ on Dec, 25, 764 a.u.c., 
and Mar. 25 of the same year he took as the day of 
the Incarnation (seeEiu ). His Easteixsycle was soon 
adopted by Rome, gradually also in other parts of 
Italy. Toward the end of the sbeth century it was used 
in Gaul, and by the eighth century had come into 
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general use in the British Church. Dionysius also 
translated letters and writings of Proterius of 
Alexandria, Proclus of Constantinople, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Marcellus of Emesa, Cyril of Alexandria, 
the Vita of Paehomius, and per^ps other works to 
which he was attracted by learned or ascetic inter- 
ests. His works are in MPZ, Ixvii. H. Achelis. 

Bibltographt: L. Ideler, Handbuch der . . . Chronologie, 

vol. ii , Berlin, 1826; F. Maassen, Geechichte der Quellen 

und der Litteratur des kanoniscken Rechts, i. 130 sqq., 422 

sqq., Graz, 1870; F. Riihl, Chronologie, pp. 129 sqq., 

Berlin, 1S97; DOB, i. 853-854 (noteworthy). 

DIOSCTJRXTS ; Antipope 530. See Boniface II. 

DIOSCURUS OF ALEXATORIA. See Eutych- 

lANISM. 

DI PIETRO, di pt-^'tro, ANOELO: Cardinal; 
b. at Vivaro (near Tivoli), Italy, May 26, 1828. 
He studied at Rome, became vicar-general of the 
diocese of Tivoli, and was consecrated titular bishop 
of Nyssa in 1866 and appointed bishop coadjutor 
of Ostia and Velletri. In 1877 he was made 
titular archbishop of Nazianzum and appointed 
apostolic delegate to the Argentine Republic. He 
was then internuncio at Rio de Janeiro (1879-82) 
and nuncio at Munich (1882-87) and Madrid (1887-- 
1893). He was created cardi n a l priest of Santi 
AJessio e Bonifacio in 1893, and shortly afterward 
was appointed prefect of the Congregation of the 
Council, while in 1902 he became prefect of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, and pro- 
datarius five months later. 

DIPPEL, JOHAJJN KOISTRAD (Pemocritus Chris- 
tianus): German Pietist and alchemist; -b. at 
Frankenstein (5 m. s. of Darmstadt) Aug. 10, 1673; 
d. at the castle of Wittgenstein (24 m. n.w. of 
Marburg) Apr. 25, 1734. At the age of sixteen 
he entered the University of Giessen and there 
rapidly gained note as an acute and fervid cham- 
pion of ortthodoxy against the rising influence of 
the Pietists, actuated in his course, however, more 
by the honor which the orthodox then enjoyed 
than by conviction. In after-days he ascribed to 
all adherents of the orthodox system the same in- 
sincerity of which he had been guilty. In 1693 he 
took his master’s degree and for a time lived as a 
tutor in the Odenwald, continuing bis polemic against 
the Pietists and hoping for a professorship at Giessen. 
Meeting with the coldest treatment from the au- 
thorities there, however, he went to Wittenberg, 
where his fortunes proved no better. At Stras- 
bmg his views made it impossible for him to es- 
tablish any connection with the university, but he 
passed some time there lecturing on astrology and 
palmistry, preaching frequently in a spirit that 
showed the growing influence of Pietism, and lead- 
ing a life which ultimately sent him back to his 
native place, a fugitive from his creditors. Now 
openly professing the tenets of Pietism, though 
with mercenary motives, he preached repeatedly 
before the court at Darmstadt, and in 1697 pub- 
lished at Giessen his satirical Okhodoxia orthodoxo- 
rum. At this time, however, occurred bis sincere 
conversion to Pietism through the instrumentality 
of Gottfried Aimold (q.v.), whom he met at Gies- 
sen, and it is a testimonial to his final sincerity 
that he did not hesitate to sacrifice his chances for 


a professorship at the university by the publica- 
tion of the work just mentioned. 

With characteristic energy he devoted himself to 
the service of his new faith and, taking the de- 
struction of orthodoxy as his mission, entered upon 
a fierce polemic that speedily made him famous. 
In 1698 appeared his Pa'pismus Protestantium va- 
pulans and this was followed in the course of the 
next two years by no less than fourteen controver- 
sial writings in which, with skilful variation, he 
expounded the same theme of morals versus dog- 
ma, Christianity versus ecelesiastieism, and ortho- 
praxy versus orthodoxy. Embracing Arnold’s 
views of church history, Dippel carried them to an 
extreme, and his pamphlets were naturally more 
popular than Arnold’s heavy tomes. His views 
subjected Him to persecution from the clergy and 
even from the mob. by whom his life was threat- 
ened. In 1702 the Consistory forbade him to pub- 
lish any writings of a theological nature. After 
1704 he lived in Berlin, devoted to researches in 
alchemy and deluded at one time by the conviction 
that he had solved the problem of transmutation. 
The discovery of Prussian blue was the accidental 
result of his studies. He was driven from Berlin 
through the machinations of J. F. Mayer, an in- 
veterate enemy of the Pietists, and fled to Kost- 
ritz, which the princes of the line of Reuss had 
made a refuge for adherents of the new movement. 
Thence he went to Holland, lived for some time 
near Amsterdam, and after 1711 practised medi- 
cine at Leyden, bringing into therapeutic use the 
oil known by his name. His theological interests, 
however, were not neglected. He wrote the Fatum 
fatuum (Amsterdam, 1710) in defense of the free- 
dom of the will against the teachings of the Car- 
tesians, and in 1714 published at Amsterdam the 
Alea heUi Muselmannici, In the same year he re- 
moved to Altona, in Sleswick-Holstein, where he 
lived until 1717 in honored peace. By an impru- 
dent incursion into politics he aroused the hatred 
of high officials at court, and in 1719 was con- 
demned to peipetual imprisonment. The full rigor 
of the sentence was not carried out, though for 
seven years he lived in semiconfinement on the 
island of Bomhohn engaged in the practise of medi- 
cine. Released in 1726, he went to Sweden, 
plunged into politics, and was utilized by the nobles 
as an effective instrument against the hierarchy. 
He finally became physician to King Frederick L 
In this position he did not neglect to promulgate 
his religious views, which, represented in final 
form in his Vera demonstratio exangelica (Frank- 
fort, 1729) and making rapid progress in the coun- 
try, aroused the clergy and brought about his 
banishment. Returning to Germany, he took up 
his residence at Liebenberg, near Goslar, and con- 
tinued his studies in alchemy. Though he ab- 
stained entirely from theological controversy, the 
clergy compelled him to flee, and he found refuge 
with the count of Wittgenstein-Berleburg. His last 
years were largely taken up by a violent contro- 
versy with Zinzendorf over the nature of the Atone- 
ment. (F. Bossb.) 

Bibliographt; The one book is W. Bender, Johann Kon^ 
rad Dippel, Bonn, 1882. 
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DIPTYCHS. See Liber Vit^e. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 

Origin (§ 1). Doctrinal Teaching (§ 2). 

Statistics (§3). 

The Disciples of Christ, or Christians, are a body 
of believers which dates as a distinct organization 
from the early part of the nineteenth century. In 
different parts of the United States teachers arose 
simultaneously among the religious denominations 
who pleaded for the Bible alone without human 
addition in the form of creeds or formulas of faith, 
and for the union of Christians of every name upon 
the basis of the apostles’ teaching. James O’Kelly 
fq.v.) and others in Virginia and North Carolina, 
Barton W. Stone (q.v.) and his coadjutors in Ken- 
tucky, Walter Scott in Ohio, the Campbells in 
West Virginia (see Campbell, Alexander) — ^min- 
isters of different denominations, unknown to each 
other, lifted up their voices against divisions in the 
body of Christ. In Aug., 1809, Thomas 
I. Origin. Campbell, a Presbyterian minister in 
Washington County, Pa., formed 
The Christian Association of Washin^on,” and 
in September of the same year issued a remark- 
able Declaration and Address, deploring the tend- 
encies of party spirit among Christians and the 
enforcement of human interpretations of God’s 
Word in place of the pure doctrine of Christ. Com- 
mencing with the admitted truth that the Gospel 
was designed to reconcile and unite men to God 
and to each other, the address proceeded to con- 
sider the sad dhdsions that existed, and their bale- 
ful effects in the angiy contentions, enmities, ex- 
communications, and persecutions which they en- 
gendered; it set forth the object of the association 
to come f-rmly and fairly to original ground and 
take up things just as the apostles left them/* that, 
“ disentangled from the accruing emharrassmenis of 
intervening ages/* they might stand upon the 
same ground on which the Church siaod at the heginr 
ningJ* 

The principles of this address were cordially in- 
dorsed by Alexander Campbell, and in the follow- 
ing year (1810) he began publicly to uige them. 
The first organization was formed May 4, 1811, at 
Brush Run, Pa., with twenty-nine members; in 
1813 this church united with the Redstone, and 
ten years after with the Mahoning Baptist Associ- 
ation. In 1823 Mr. Campbell began publishing 
the Christian Baptist, and his teaching began 
to attract universal attention. Opposition was 
aroused and his views were denounc^ as hetero- 
dox, but large numbers accepted them. Many 
new churches were organized under his labors and 
those of Walter Scott, and the Baptists began to 
declare non-fellowship with those who pleaded for 
the Bible alone, thus forcing these brethren ^ to 
organize themselves into separate communities. 
This was in 1827, and from this time may be da^ 
the rise of the people known as Disciples of Christ. 
In 1831 the followers of Bairton W. Stone in Ken- 
tucky, and of Alexander Campbell in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, united (see Christians, 2); for the 
next thirty-five years Mr. Campbell is the foremost 
figure in the movement. 


In substantial agreement with aU evangelical 
Christians, Disciples of Christ accept the divine 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments; the all-sufficiency of the Bible 
as a revelation of God’s will and a rule of faith and 
life; the revelation of God in threefold personality 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as set forth by the 
apostles; the di\Tne glory of Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God, his incarnation, doctrine, miracles, 
death as a sin-offering, resurrection, ascension, and 
coronation; the personality of the Holy Spirit, 
and his divine mission to convince the world of 
sin, righteousness, and judgment to come, and to 
comfort and sanctify the people of God; the aliena- 
tion of man from his maker, and the 
2 . Doctrinal necessity of faith, repentance, and 
Teaching, obedience in order to salvation; the 
obligation of the divine ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper; the duty of ob- 
serving the Lord’s Day in memory of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus; the necessity of holiness 
on the part of believers; the divine appointment 
of the Church of Christ, composed of all who by 
faith and obedience confess his name, with its 
ministries Emd services for the edifi.cation of the 
body of Christ and the conversion of the world; 
the fulness and freeness of the salvation that is 
in Christ to all who will accept it on the New Tes- 
tament conditions; the final judgment, with the 
reward of the righteous and punishment of the 
wicked. 

The Disciples of Christ, however, have their dis- 
tinctive position: (1) In their plea for restoration. 
Others have sought to reform the Church. The 
Campbells and their coworkers aimed to restore 
in faith, spirit, and practise the Christianity of 
Christ and his apostles as found in the pages of 
the New Testament. The need was not to recast 
any existing creed, or reform any existing religious 
body, but to go back of all creeds and councils, all 
sects and schools since the days of the apostles, 
and to take up the work as left by inspired men. 
To believe and to do none other things than those 
enjoined by our Lord and his apostles they felt 
must be infallibly safe, and for this to-day the 
Disciples continue to stand — ^the word of Christ 
and the body of Christ as in the begiiming. (2) In 
the rejection of human creeds. They claim to 
stand strictly upon the original Protestant prin- 
ciple — ^the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible, the reli^on of Protestants. They af- 
firm that the Sacred Scriptures as ^ven by God 
answer all purposes as a rule of faith and practise 
and a law for the government of the Church; and 
that human creeds and confessions spring out of 
controversy and tend to division and strife. (3) In 
their emphasis upon the divine Sonship of Jesus, 
In place of all human confessions they would exalt 
that of Peter: “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God.” “ What think you of Christ ? 
is the great question. “ Thou art the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God,” is the gr^t answer. “ On 
this rock I will build my Church ” is the great oracle. 
(4) In their division of the Word. They believe 
that of old, “ Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit,” yet do not regard the 
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Old and New Testaments as of equally binding 
authority upon Cliristians. God, who at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son/' A 
clear distinction is made between the Law and the 
Gospel, the old covenant and the new, and the 
New Testament, it is claimed, is as perfect a con- 
'stitution for the worship, government, and disci- 
pline of the New Testament Church as the Old 
was for the Old Testament Church. (5) In the 
plea for New Testament names for the Church and 
followers of Christ. As the Bride of Christ, the 
Church should w’ear the name of the Bridegroom. 
Party names perpetuate party strife. “ For while 
one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of 
ApoUos; are ye not carnal?" Disciples do not 
deny that others are Christians, or that other 
churches are churches of Christ. They do not 
claim to be the Church of Christ or even a Church 
of Christ. They simply desire to be Christians 
only, and their churches to be only churches of 
Christ. Hence they repudiate the name Camp- 
bellites." (6) As to the work of the Holy Spirit 
in conversion. Accepting the divine personality 
of the Holy Spirit and holding that in every case 
regeneration is begun, carried on, and periected 
through his gracious agency, the Disciples claim 
the Divine Word is his instrument, the sinner is in 
no sense passive, regeneration is not a miracle, the 
Gospel is God^s power unto salvation to eveiy one 
that believeth, and men must hear, believe, repent, 
and obey the Gospel to be saved. (7) As to Chris- 
tian baptism. Recognizing Christ alone as King, 
his Word only as authoritative and binding upon 
the conscience, and finding, as they would return 
to the order instituted by our Lord and his apos- 
tles, baptism commanded in order to the remission 
of sins and administered by a burial "wnth Christ, 
they take it up as one of the items of the original 
divine system against ail human systems. Bap- 
tismal regeneration they have never taught. They 
simply insist upon the purpose of baptism as set 
forth in the divine testimonies: Mark xvi. 16; Acts 
ii. 38; Acts xxii. 16. They would give the in- 
spired’ answers to the question, “Men and brethren, 
what shall we do ? " They would demand no other 
prerequisite to baptism than the confession of the 
whole heart in the personal living Christ. They 
would teach the believing penitent to seek through 
obedience the divine assurance of forgiveness; and 
in Scriptural surrender to the authority of Christ, 
and not in sensation, or \dsion, or special revela- 
tions, to find evidence of acceptance with God. 
(8) As to the Lord’s Supper. The Disciples hold 
first to the weekly observance of this holy ordi- 
nance in all their assemblies. Of the Church in 
Troas we read: “On the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them," and following this apos- 
tolic model. Disciples teach that the Lord’s Supper 
should be celebrated by the Lord’s people on every 
Lord’s Day; and, secondly, they emphasize and 


exalt this institution, not as a sacrament, but as a 
memorial feast — an act of worship in which all 
Christians may unite, and from which they have 
no right to exclude any sincere follower of our com- 
mon Lord. fO) As to the Lord’s Day. With the 
Disciples this is not the Sabbath, but a New Tes- 
tament institution, consecrated by apostolic ex- 
ample, and to be observed in joyous and loving 
remembrance of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
(10) As to the Church. The Disciples believe that 
the institution built by Christ, set forth by the 
apostles on Pentecost under the special guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, established upon the foundation 
of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the Chief Corner-stone — ^the Church of Christ — 
is a divine institution; that sects as branches of 
the Church are unscriptural and unapostolic; 
and that the sect name and sect spirit and 
sect life should in every case give place to the 
unity of the spirit and the union and coopera- 
tion that distinguished the Church of the New 
Testament. 

The Disciples rank sixth among the religious 
bodies of America, and in the decade 1890-1900 
increased eighty-four per cent. They have 11,000 
churches and one and a quarter millions communi- 
cants. In Christian Endeavor Societies they rank 
third. They have a Home Missionary Society 
working in thirty-seven States, and their Foreign 
Missionary Society sustains 466 work- 
3 . Statistics, ers, 40 colleges and schools, and IS 
hospitals in tw’elve different foreign 
lands. Their Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions does a large work in both home and foreign 
fields, and they have both a National Education 
Society and a National Benevolent Association. 
They publish fifty-five journals and support thirty- 
four colleges and seminaries of high grade, among 
which are Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., 
founded by Alexander Campbell in 1840, and 
Hiram College, Hiram, 0. 

F. D. Power. 

Bibliography: The sources first in importance are the wri- 
tings of A. Campbell, partly collected in his WorlzB, 6 
vols., Cincinnati, n.d., to be supplemented by the Debate 
•with N. L, Rice, ib. 1844, his Popular Lectures and Ad- 
dresses, Philadelphia, 1863, and The Christian Baptist, a 
newspaper nearly the whole of which was written by 
Campbell." Valuable also is R. Richardson, Memoirs of 
Alexander Campbell, Cincinnati, 1SS8. Consult further: 
J. A. Williams, Life of John Smith, Cincinnati, 1870; W. 
Baxter, Life of Walter Scott, ib. 1874; J. S. Lamar, Life 
of I. Errett, 2 vols., ib. 1894; B* B. Tyler, American Church 
Mist. Series, vol. xii., New York, 1894; F. D. Power, Sketches 
of our Pioneers, St. Louis, 1899, On the doctrines of 
the Disciples consult: B, Franklin, The Gospel Preacher, 
Cincinnati, 1868; I. Errett, Walks about Jerusalem, ib. 
1872; J. H. Garrison, Old Faith Restated, St. Louis, 1891; 
S. Lamar, First Principles and Going on to Perfection, 
Cincinnati, 1891; F. D. Power, Bible Doctrine for Young 
Disciples, St. Louis, 1899. 

DISCRETION, YEAR OF; In ecclesiastical 
usage, the age at which a change of confession may 
be made. In countries which legislate on the sub- 
ject (as the German states) it varies from fourteen 
to twenty-one. 
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DISEASES AND TEE HEALING ART, 

I. General Conditionsin Palestine. Pestilence (§ 3). 

II. Heligious Ideas of Disease. The Bubonic Plague (§ 4). 

III. Healing and Healers. Symptoms and Characteristics of 

IV. Separate Diseases. the Plague (§5). 

Diseases of the Skin (§1). Diseases of the Sexual Organs (§ 

The Malady of Job (§ 2). Diseases of the Nervous System C§ 7). 


HEBREW. 


Special Cases <,§ S). 

Epilepsy (§9). 

Mental Diseases (§ 10). 

Diseases of the Abdomen, Bones, 
and Eyes (§ 11). 

Fevers and Sunstroke (5 12). 


I. General Conditions in Palestine: The general 
hygienic conditions of the emdronment of the 
Israelites were good, and they appear to have been 
a healthy people (Ex. i. 10 sqq., 18 sqq.). Pales- 
tine is a country conducive to health, since the 
characteristics of the climate give to the human 
body a high degree of elasticity and firmness. The 
principal climatic disease is fever; the low-lying 
land, the mountain valleys, and the marshes are 
dreaded on account of the prevalence of malaria 
(tertian typhus). Inflammation of the eyes pre- 
vails as in Egjqit, owing to the heat, which causes 
hyperemia of the brain, the nightly dews, and the 
sand-storms (cf. Lev. xix. 14; Deut. xxvii. IS; 
]\Iatt. Lx. 27, xii. 22, etc,). All these diseases, 
however, seem to have been kept within reasonable 
bounds. 

n. Religious Ideas of Disease: The whole an- 
cient Orient shared in the belief that disease was 
sent by the Deity. Among the ancient Babylo- 
nians disease signified that an e\Tl spirit pos- 
sessed the sick man and held him in its power. 
These evil spirits were numerous, different classes 
causing diseases of the head, fevers, the plague, 
etc. Healing was almost exclusively by means 
of exorcisms; it was necessary to gain the pr^ 
tection of some powerful divinity that by his 
help the evil spirits might be driven out. In 
Israel also this belief persisted, and Josephus 
asserts that in his time people employed va- 
rious superstitious remedies (Ani,, VIII. ii. 5). The 
prevalence of this custom in more ancient times is 
proved by the many animadversions in the Old 
Testament against sorcery, which was used either 
for protection against disease or for its cure (see 
Dress and Ornament, Hebrew, § 7, for ornaments 
used as amulets). Yahwism also shares this view 
of the supernatural origin of disease, but it always 
puts Yahweh in the place of the many gods and 
evil spirits. The angel of Yahweh smites the peo- 
ple with the plague (II Sara. xxiv. 16; II Edngs 
xix. 35); leprosy (q.v.) is a “ smiting ” (eara^aik) 
from God. Indeed, the Israelites, explaining dis- 
ease in this manner, made it unnecessary to look for 
natural causes. Still the conviction persisted that in 
certain maladies, such as mental derangement, epi- 
lepsy, and hysteria, evil spirits possessed the patient 
and tortured him. Even in the modem East no fun- 
damental distinction is made between insanity and 
inspiration (I Kings xxiL 19 sqq,; II Kings iii. 15 
sqq.). Saul was tormented by one of Y^- 
weh's evil spirits (I Sara. xvi. 14), and the in- 
spired prophets behaved like madmen (I Sam. xix. 
18 sqq., xxi. 13 sqq.; II Kings be. 11; cf- also the de- 
moniacs of the New Testament and see Demoniac). 

TTT . Healing and Healers: In spite of the views 
concerning the origin and nature of disease just 
noticed, the art of healing was practised at an 
early period. The Code of Hammurabi (see Ham- 
murabi AND His Cons) contains rules applying 


to the ph 3 ''sician. In ancient Eg 3 q)t also the 
art of healing had attained a high standard; 
there were specialists for diseases of the eye. of 
the teeth, etc. (Herodotus, ii. S4; cf. A. Erman, 
Aegypteii und aegypiisches Leben, Tubingen, 1S87, 
pp. 477 sqq., Eng. transl., London, 1S04). Ex. 
xxi. 19 implies that there were phj-sicians in Israel. 
As the sanctuaries were the centers of all knowl- 
edge, the priest was at the same time the phj^si- 
cian. This is easily" understood from the supposed 
origin of disease (ut sup.), according to which only 
the priests could effect a cure. In agreement 
with this the law (Lev. xiii.) gives a prescription 
that where leprosy was suspected the priest was 
to determine the character of the disease, a fact 
wMeh implies that he was believed to be possessed 
of medical knowledge. How early there were pro- 
fessional healers outside of the priesthood is not 
known. In process of time, naturally, recourse to 
physicians became more general. Jeremiah (viii. 
22) complains that the hurts of the nation could 
not be healed by a physician as could the wounds 
of men, and the Chronicler blames Asa for trusting 
too much in his physicians (II Chron. xxi. 12). 
Sirach praises in high terms the art of healing 
(Eccius. xxx\ii 2 . 1 sqq.), and several recipes are 
preserved from this later period (cf. J. Lightfoot, 
Horn hehraicce et Talmud icce on . . . ]Mark v. 26, 
Cambridge, 1 663) , tvhile the baths of Tibc*rias and Cal- 
lirhog were used (Josephus, Ant., XVII. vi. 5; War, 
1. xxxiii. 5). According to the Talmud [Shekalivi 
V. 1-2) a physician was attached to the temple to 
treat abdominal diseases, because the priests, who 
went barefooted and were required to use frequent 
cold ablutions, were especially subject to such 
troubles, while Sanlmdrin 17^ recommends that 
there be a physician and a surgeon in every com- 
munity. In the interest of science it was allow- 
able to become unclean by touching a corpse. 
Several Talmudic teachers bore the title of doctor, 

IV. Separate Diseases: Definite directions for 
ascertaining the cliaracter of diseases are given 
only in such cases as were considered ceremonially 
unclean. In all other cases it is almost impossible 
to determine the disease from the popular nomen- 
clature because of the lack of complete and specific 
statement of the symptoms. Therefore only an 
unsystematic list of the diseases mentioned in the 
Old Testament can be given. 

The name leprosy (q.v.), zara^ath, includes not 
only leprosy proper {Lepra Arabum), but also other 
maladies with like symptoms (Lev. xiii. 1 sqq,; cf. 

xiv. 56). Four forms of disease are 
I. Diseases enumerated which in their incipient 
of the Skin, stages might be taken for lepro^: 

$eth, sappa^h, bdhereth, netkelc (Lev. 
xiii. 2 sqq.). For the diagnosis only certain nega- 
tive signs axe mentioned. If the hair on the skin 
at the places affected does not become white, if 
sheeted parts of the skin do not appear de- 
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pressed, and if the affected area does not spread, 
then the disease is not unclean (verses 6, 39). In 
the laws for the priests three other skin-diseases are 
mentioned, garabhf yallephethj and h^es, which ren- 
der the victims ineligible for the priesthood. The 
Biblical description of this malady is insufficient 
for identification. Of all these names only seth 
can be explained as '' rising,” and implies a swell- 
ing of the skin in contradistinction to a depression 
of the affected skin, the characteristic sign of lep- 
rosy. Sappahath seems (Isa. iii. 17) to attack es- 
pecially the head. Bahereth is with some proba- 
bility connected with hahar (“ to shine ”) and is 
supposed to refer to light spots and bald places on 
the dark skin (cf. Lev. xiii. 4). This suggests vit- 
iligo, a skin-disease in which the pigment disap- 
pears from parts of the epidermis. These erup- 
tions may appear over the whole body without 
any previous injury to the skin (Lev. xiii. 2), or 
where there has been a boil (verse 18) or a bum 
(verse 24). Nethelc is sometimes regarded as a mild 
disease (Lev. xiii. 31-34), and at others considered 
to be the same as the ^ara^ath of the head and 
beard (Lev. xiii. 30). Garabh (LXX. psora agria, 
Vulg., scabies) and yallepheth (LXX. tlichM, Vulg., 
impetigo) seem to indicate an incurable disease, as 
they exclude the patients from the priesthood 
(Lev. xxi. 20). They are generally considered to 
be the itch or herpes. J^eres (LXX. knSpM, Vulg., 
prurigo) was also regarded an incurable disease, as 
were the plague and Egyptian boils (Deut.xxviii.27). 

In connection with these skin-diseases Job’s 
malady may be mentioned. This is generally con- 
sidered to have been real leprosy. Some think of 
lepra Arabum or elephantiasis Orcecorum, others 
of elephantiasis Arabum, or pachydermia, a disease 
of the lymphatics and blood-vessels, 

3. The especially of the lower extremities. 
Malady of If, however, the account of Job’s suf- 
Job. ferings might lead to the belief that 
he was afflicted with several distinct 
maladies, it must not be forgotten that the recital 
is not the clinical history of a disease, but a poet’s 
description. However, the people of Israel were 
threatened with this very malady, the same name 
being employed (skehin ra\ Job ii. 7) as for one of 
the most severe pestilences (Dent. xxviiL 27, 35), 
and this passage may have been present to the 
mind of the poet when describing Job’s sufferings. 
For the various symptoms of Job’s malady as given 
by the author of the book cf. Job it 7, vii. 3-5, xvL 
8, 13, 16, xviL 7, xix. 17-20, xxx. 17, 27, 30. 

Pestilence (debher) is regarded in the East as the 
most destructive of all diseases (Lev. xxvi. 25; 
Deut. xxviii. 21; II Sam. xxiv. 13, 15; I Kings 
viiL 37; Jer. xiv. 12; Hos. xiii, 14). The name in 
itself signifies simply destruction 
3. Pesti- the same may be said of the name 
lence. ketebh (Deut. xxxii. 24; Ps. xci. 6; Hos. 
xiii. 14). A still more common designa- 
tion is rrumeth, “ death ” (Job xxvii. 15; Jer. xv. 2; 
Thcmatos in LXX. of Deut. xxviii. 21; Rev. vi, 8, 
xviii. 8; cf. the medieval expression, the Black 
Death). The names correspond with the defini- 
tion of the plague given by Galen: “ If many peo- 
ple in a place are attacked by the same malady, | 


then it is an epidemic; if, however, many people 
die of that malady, it is the plague ” Commentary 
on Book iii. of Hippocrates’s Epidemics”). 

The foremost place must be given to the bu- 
bordc plague, which was known in the Orient from 
the earliest times (cf. Pliny, Hist, naturalis, iii. 4; 

Cyprian, De mortalitate). The de- 

4. The tails given in the Old Testament ac- 
Bubonic cord with the symptoms of this dis- 
Plague. ease. In the description of the 

malady of the Philistines, ‘ophalim, 
boils,” are mentioned as characteristic (I Sam. 
v. 6-12), hence five golden images of boils were 
given as votive offerings (I Sam. vi. 4-5). Among 
the severe pestilences with which the people of 
Israel are threatened (Deut. xxviii. 27) the bu- 
bonic plague is mentioned. The pestilence which 
befell the Israelites as a result of David’s census is 
not particularly described, but was evidently the 
plague. The conception of the angel of Yahweh 
who smites the people (II Sam. xxiv. 16) is re- 
peated in the account of the destruction wrought 
in the camp of Sennacherib (II Kings xix. 35; 
Isa. xxxvii. 36). The recital of Herodotus has 
long been regarded as of similar origin with the 
Old Testament account. He narrates that a mul- 
titude of field-mice gnawed the quivers, shield- 
straps, and bowstrings of the Assjrrians, and the 
disarmed warriors were forced to seek safety in 
flight. That mice are symbols of the plague is 
proved by the fact that the Philistines offered, be- 
sides the five golden images of boils, five golden 
mice, as symbols of the plague (I Sam. vi. 4). 

The bubonic plague has its name from the usual 
location of the boils which characterize it, appear- 
ing generally in the neighborhood of the groin, 
rarely in the armpits, at the nape of 

5. Symp- the neck, or behind the ear, and ta- 
toms and king the form of round swellings, some- 
Character- times as large as a hen’s egg. Death 
istics of the often occurs very quickly, even be- 
Plague. fore these external signs of the disease 
have developed. The bacillus of the 
plague has been discovered only very recently. 
Pliny (Hist, naturalis, iii. 4) connects its appear- 
ance with the inundation of the Nile, when this 
and heavy rains are followed quickly by hot 
weather. In severe epidemics as much as ninety 
per cent of the cases result fatally; with the course 
of the epidemic, however, the percentage of mor- 
tality decreases. So far no effectual remedy has 
been found; the best precautionary measures 
against the disease are the ordinary regulations of 
sanitation, by means of which the spread of the 
plague has been greatly restricted even in Egypt, 
where it is endemic. vSuch precautionary meas- 
ures were unknown to the Israelites; the crema- 
tion of the bodies of those who died of the plague 
(Amos vi. 10) has nothing to do with regulations 
of this kind. The ** murrain ” which swept away 
the beasts has no connection with the bubonic 
plague (Ex. ix. 3; cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 50; Ezek. xiv, 
21), which is a disease of men; animals seem to be 
immime, with the exception of rats, which play an 
important part in the spread of the plague. Hez- 
ekiah’s illness is also considered by many to have 
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been the plague (II Kings xx. 7; Isa. xxxviii. 21, 
shehin), being brought into causal connection with 
the above mentioned Assyrian plague- But any 
chronological connection is rendered impossible by 
the fact that Hezekiah's illness took place at the 
time of Merodach-baladan^s embassy. 

As diseases of the sexual organs caused cere- 
monial uncleanness, the law offers more abundant 
details regarding them (Lev. xv.; cf. Num. v. 2; II 
Sam. iii, 29). The prescriptions con- 

6. Diseases cem the issues of men and women and 

of the Sex- the menstruation of women. A pa3> 

ual Organs, ticularly severe case of the latter 

which Jesus cured is mentioned in the 
synoptics (Matt. ix. 20; Mark v. 25; Luke viii. 
43). Syphilis has been identified by some among 
the maladies described in Lev, xv., and also in the 
illness of Abimelech (Gen. xx. 17; cf. F. Buret, 
Syphilis in Ancient and Prehistoric Times, London, 
1892). It can not, however, be proved that the 
Hebrews knew this disease. The description of 
the malady of Herod the Great, in Josephus (Ant,, 
XVII. vi. 5; TFcr, I. xxxiii. 5), suggests syphilis, 
but in this case there may have been cancerous or 
other sores. 

Lameness is often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment- The word pisseh is always used in reference 
to the legs (cf. II Sam. iv. 4; Job xxix. 15; Prov. 

xxvi. 7; Isa. xxxv. 6); only in I Kings 

7. Diseases xiii. 4 sqq. is the term applied to the 
of the arm. Next to the blind, the lame 

Nervous are considered the most miserable of 

System, beings (II Sam. v, 6; Isa. xxxiii. 23; 

Jer. xxxL 8). The lame were ineli- 
gible for the priesthood (Lev. xxL 18). The New 
Testament alludes often to palsy and lameness 
(paralytikoi, paralysis, choloi). Among those whose 
afifliction was considered humanly incurable and 
who came to Jesus and the apostles in search of a 
CTire the palsied occupied a foremost place (Matt, 
iv. 24; Mark ii. 3; Luke v. 18; John v. 5 sqq.; 
Acts viii. 7). Their cure was one of the signs of 
the Messianic kingdom (Luke vii. 22). A case of 
hip-disease is mentioned Luke xiii. 11. Naturally 
nothing is said of the cause of paralysis; it is in- 
cidentally mentioned that Mephibosheth^s lame- 
ness resulted from a fall when he was five years 
old (II Sam. iv. 4 sqq.). The Greek paralytikos 
includes every disease in which the patient loses 
freedom of movement in any part of his body by 
reason of relaxation or contraction of the muscles. 
This may result from gout or apoplexy or from 
spinal disease. Still, in Acts viii, 7, the chohi are 
differentiated from the paralyinkoi. Atrophy of 
the limb affected frequently accompani^ this 
paralysis (cf. I Kings xiii. 4; Zeeh. xi. 17; the cheir 
fcsera, '' withered h^d,'' of Matt. xiL 10; Luke vi. 
8 and the “ withered ” of John v, 3). 

Recently the illness of Antiochus (II Macc. ix. 
5, 9) has been explained as spinal pardysis. After 
he had suffered from abdominal dis- 

8. Special ease (verses 5 sqq.) accompanied by 
Cases. excruciating pains, he fell from his 

chariot and sustained a fracture of 
the spine. In consequence paralysis set in, in- 
flammation developed in the paralyzed parts, and 


w'orms were produced from the dead flesh; but 
this account contains unreliable material. A case 
of apoplexy, a disease not rare in the East, is sug- 
gested in the account of Nabal's death, ascribed 
to a sudden fright while in a state of intoxication. 
But it is useless to seek by special researches to fix 
the medical status of such a stroke of God ” as 
that of Nabal, that of L'^^zzah (II Sam. vi. 7), or 
that of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v.). In the 
stroke which befell Alkimos some have supposed 
a case of tetanus, and the same holds good of 
“ sick of the palsy, grievously tormented of Matt. 

viii. 6 (cf. Luke vii. 2). 

Epilepsy, while not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, is often alluded to in the New. The Greek 
designation seleniazomenoi (literally “ moonstruck 
A. V., “lunatic”; R. V., “ epileptic”; Matt. iv. 24, 
xvii. 15; cf. Mark L 23 sqq., ix. 17-18; Luke ix. 

38 sqq.) owes its origin to the idea 

9. Epilep^. that the disease was due to the moon. 

In the New Testament period this ill- 
ness was attributed to demoniac possession (Mark 

ix. 18), though Matthew usually distinguishes be- 
tween the possessed and the lunatics (iv. 24, see 
Demonlic). The symptoms described in Mark 
ix. 17; Luke ix. 38 sqq. are those which charac- 
terize epileptic fits; violent spasms shake the pa- 
tient, he falls to the ground, froths at the mouth, 
gnashes his teeth, howls, he often casts himself 
into the W'ater or into the fire, and generally he 
becomes emaciated. The great number of cases 
of demoniac possession described in the New 
Testament are explained by modem medical sci- 
ence as caused by autosuggestion, the sufferers 
being under the delusion that they were the prey 
of evil spirits. 

At no time was a fundamental distinction made 
in the East between inspired prophets and men 
suffering from mental derangement. Insanity was 

rarer in the Orient than in modem 

10. Mental civilization; nevertheless, it is quite 

Diseases, often mentioned, and the actions and 

appearance of the insane w’ere well 
known (Deut. xxviii. 28-34;' cf. I Sam. xxi. 14; 
II Kings ix. 20; Prov. xxvi. 18; Zech. xii. 4). 
Two cases are described veiy minutely, that of 
Saul and that of Nebuchadrezzar. Saul's malady 
suggests melancholia (I Sam. xvL 14 sqq., xviii. 10 
sqq,, xix- 9 sqq.) alternating with madness. But 
the very meager information given in the Old Tes- 
tament does not reveal in Saul's case the symp- 
toms which modem psychiatry requires in deter- 
mining a case of melancholia, even putting aside 
all the legendary features of the recital. To the 
haHucination of Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. iv* 29 sqq.) 
that he was an animal many parallels exist in the 
so-called lycanthropy. But there is no real proof 
that Nebuchadrezzar ever led a life like a beast's; 
these details are mere adornment of the account (but 
see Daniel, Book op, VL)- Medical men of sober 
judgment diagnose Nebuchadrezzar's malady as a 
form of megalomania accompanied by visions, de- 
lusions of the senses, and a morbid fear of perse- 
cution, this phase of excitement being followed by 
a phase of extreme depression, physi^ as well as 
mental. But the Biblical historian knows nothing 
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of this, and, as the event is not historical, to seek 
for the true medical definition of this malady is 
superfluous. 

The only case of disease of the abdominal or- 
gans mentioned is that of Joram (II Chron. xxi. 
15, 18 sqq.). His malady is explained by the med- 
ical authorities as diarrhea, or as a 
II. Diseases rupture of the intestines with its vari- 
of the Ab- ous complications. The account in 
domen, the Old Testament is much too gen- 
Bones, and eralized as to details for the formation 
Eyes. of any positive opinion in the ease. 

Caries (Heb, raJcabh) is often men- 
tioned, but only as a symbol of destruction (Prov. 
xii, 4; Hos. v. 12; Hab. iii. 16). Rickets is, ac- 
cording to present medical science, the chief pre- 
disposing cause of spinal curv’ature and is assumed 
in every case of hunchback, except such as result 
from spinal disease caused by a tuberculous con- 
dition. Gout may have been the disease of some 
of the paral;^dics of the New Testament. The ill- 
ness of Asa (I Kings xv, 23; II Chron. xvi. 12) is 
also explained as gout, and great age and the dura- 
tion of his illness make this seem probable; the 
details, however, are so indefinite that nothing 
more than a conjecture may be hazarded. The 
commonness of blindness in the East has already 
been noticed. The causes are the lack of cleanli- 
ness, the prevailing dust, the intense brightness of 
the sunlight, the flies and other insects, and the 
failure to treat properly the eyes when disease has 
once developed. The law takes the blind under 
its special protection (Lev. xix. 14; Deut. xxvii. 
18), although they were excluded from the priest- 
hood (Lev. xxi. 18). There is frequent mention 
of miraculous infliction and removal of blindness 
(Gen. xix. 11; II Kings vi. 18-19; Zech. xii, 4, 
etc.). Cure by medical treatment was regarded 
as impossible; and as the healing of Tobit (Tob. 
ii. 10, xi. 2 eqq.) is given as a miracle, it is 
unnecessary to discuss the curative properties 
of gall. 

A great number of Hebrew words designate a 
disease by the “ burning ” which accompanies it 
(kaddahath, Lev. xx\d. 16; dallekeih, Deut. xxviii. 
22; harhur, Deut, xxviii. 22; resheph, Deut. xxxii. 
24). It can not be determined whether these names 
refer to as many different kinds of 
i:?. Fevers fevers; in any case, climatic fevers are 
and Sun- included among them. It is as dif- 
stroke. fieult to determine the character of 
the “ great fever of Peter’s mother- 
in-law (Luke iv. 38) and the fever of the noble- 
man's son, John iv. 46. According to Josephus 
XIII. XV- 5), Alexander Janmeus suffered for 
three years from intermittent fever. The “ con- 
sumption ” mentioned in connection with fevers 
(skahepheth, Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii, 22) sig- 
nifies great debility and emaciation. Sunstroke 
(makkath shemesh) is often mentioned (II Kings 
iv. 19; Ps. cxxi. 6; Jonah iv. 8; Judith viii. 3), and 
is even to-day much dreaded in the plains of the 
Jordan. It is difficult to discriminate in individ- 
ual eas^ between genuine sunstroke and heat- 
prostration caused by the overheating of the body, 

I, BBSNzmoEH. 


Bibliographt: The literature of the subject is given in 
W. Ebstein (see below); A. Pauly, Bibhograph^e dea sci- 
ences mcdicdleSi Paris, 1874; and J. Pagol, HisioiTLScli- 
Tnedisimsche Bibliographie, Berlin, ISOS. Consult: J. R. 
Bennett, The Diseases of die Bible, London, 1S87; T, 
Snap ter, Medica sacra; or a Short Exposition of the More 
Important Diseases Mentioned in the Sacred Writings, ib. 
1S34; J. P. Trusen, Darstellung der hiblischen Krankhei- 
ten, Posen, 1S43; J. B. Friedreich, Zur Bibel: naturhis- 
torische, anthropologioche und medizinische Fragments, 2 
vols., Nuremberg, 1S4S; G. Bottger. J^ie Arzneikunsi 
hei den alien Hebraern, Dresden, 1853; J, D. Tholozan, 
Une epidfonie de peste en Mesopotamie en 1867, Paris, 
1S69; idem. Hist, de la peste huhonique en Mesopotamie, 
ib. 1874; idem. Hist, de la peste huhonique au Caucase, en 
Arrm'nie et en Anatolie, ib, 1876; idem, La Peste en Tur- 
quie, ib. 1880; L. Kotelmann, Die Gehurishilfe hei den 
alien Hebraern, Marburg, 1876; Oppler, in Deutsches 
AriMv fUr die Geschichta der Medizin, ISSl, pp. 62 sqq.; 
H. Ploss, Das Weib in der Natur^ und Volkerkunde, Leip- 
sic, 1885; C. C. Bombaiigh, The Plagues and Pestilences 
I of the Old Testament, in Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, 
iv (1893), 64 sqq.; J. Preuss, in Virchow’s Archiv, cxxxviii 
(1894), 261 sqq.; idem, in Wiener medisinische Wochen- 
sekrift, 1898, pp. 570 sqq.; U. Passigli, Unf antica pagina 
d'igiene alimentare, Florence, 1897; idem, L’Allattamento; 
saggio di pediairia hibhea, Bologna, 1898; idem, La Pros- 
iituzione e le psicopatie sessuali presso gli JEhrei all’ epoca 
biblica, Milan, 1898; idem, Le Cognisioni ostetrico-gineco- 
logiche degli anticki Ebrei, Bologna, 1898; W. Ebstein, Die 
Medizin im A. T., Stuttgart, 1901; idem. Die Medizin 
im N. T. und im Talmud, ib. 1903; DB, hi. 321-333; 
EB, i. 595-597, 1104-06, hi. 2833-34, 3005-09, 3676- 
3677. Interesting side-lights are cast by Mary Hamilton, 
Incubation or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and 
Christian Churches, London, 1906. 

DISIBOD, SAINT; Founder of the monastery of 
Disibodenberg, in the diocese of Mainz, in Bavaria, 
near the border of Rhenish Prussia (10 m. s.w. of 
Kreuznach). All that is certainly known concern- 
ing him is that he was an Irishman; he died most 
probably in 674. His '' life ” by the Abbess Hilde- 
garde of Bingen (d. 1179) is too rhapsodical and 
fantastic to be considered a historical document. 
It states that when he was a young man at home 
“great scandals’' prevailed in Ireland; some re- 
jected Christianity, others adopted heresies or Ju- 
daism; some relapsed into paganism, others de- 
sired to live “ like beasts, rather than men.’' For 
many years Disibod struggled against these evils; 
at last, tiring of the thanldess toil, he left home, 
and, after long wanderings, with a few compan- 
ions settled on the hill by the Gian in Alemaimia; 
when he had learned the language he preached to 
the people, and he lived there for thirty years in 
high esteem. The monastery was abandoned and 
the church in ruins when Willigis became arch- 
bishop of Mainz in 975. He renewed the founda- 
tion as a canonry, and Archbishop Ruthard brought 
back the monks in 1108. In 1259 the monastery 
passed under the control of the Cistercians. In 
1559 it was finally abandoned. Extensive ruins 
still mark the site. 

Bibliography: ASB, July, ii. 681-699, and MPL, cxcvii. 
Consult: Lanigan, Eccl. Hist, iii. 113-116; Falk, in Der 
Katholik, lx (1880), i. 641-547. For the monastery con- 
sult: F. X, Remling, Geschichte der Ahtmen undKlosier in 
Bheinhaj/ern, i. 14-51, Neustadt, 1836; Rettberg, KD, 
i, 587-589. 

DISPENSATION : In the practise of the Roman 
Catholic Church the suspension in a particular case 
of a rule of the canon law, or the exemption from the 
consequences usually following the transgression 
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of an established nde. As early as the fifth cen- 
taury the bishops of Rome assumed the right of de- 
viating from the decrees formulated by the ecu- 
menici councils where such departures involved 
a mere abandonment of detail without injury to 
the essence of canonical prescription, or were foimd 
necessary for the preservation of the spirit of the 
law. Similar powers were exercised by the pro- 
vincial sjmods and bishops; but from the middle of 
the eleventh century the reference of applications 
for exemption (q.v.) to the bishop of Rome became 
general, and once the supreme legislative power of 
the pope had been established the highest power 
of dispensation was deduced therefrom. In theory 
the exercise of this function was justified only by 
the welfare or necessities of the Church, but in 
practise the papal discretion became absolute. 
After the fourteenth century the practise became 
a source of papal revenue; for though theoretically 
the grant of exemption was not purchasable, yet 
the charges connected with the administration of 
this department fell upon the applicant and were 
made heavy for the express purpose of discoura- 
ging frequent recourse to this mode of evading the 
law. The Council of Trent confirmed the pope in 
possession of his absolute power, unlimited even 
by the decrees of a general council, and sanctioned 
the exercise of the dispensatory power by others 
than the pope, but only in cases of extreme neces- 
sity or where the aim is some benefit for the Church 
admitting of no delay. 

Upon the principle that the power of dispensa- 
tion follows from that of legislation, the pope alone 
may grant exemption from a universal law or a 
law of limited application emanating from the pope 
or a general council. Dispensations in foro extemo 
are issued through the office of the Dataria, and 
those in foro intemo by the Pcmiteniiaria ; the for- 
mer requiring in every case the papal decision, the 
latter only in certain exceptional cases. The formal 
modes of granting dispensation are in /orma commis- 
saria, whereby a mandate is addressed to the territo- 
rial bishop authorizing him after due investigation 
to act in the name of the pope; or in forma gratiosaj 
wherein the act of concession is addressed directly 
to the petitioner, a favor extended, however, only 
in such exceptional cases as that of sovereigns or 
bishops. The acceptance of the grant of dispen- 
sation by the petitioner is not necessary to render 
it efficacious. 

The independent exercise of the power by the 
bishops is restricted to cases specific in the Cor- 
pus juris and established by the Council of Trent, 
outside of which the papal authorization is neces- 
sary. Such authorization (faculiates ; see Facul- 
ties) is conferred for a regular number of years 
and within a prescribed sphere of action. The 
doctrine that bishops may make use of the power 
of dispensation in emergencies where communica- 
tion with Rome is impossible or hazardous finds 
its sanction in a constructive pap^ authorization. 
Bishops and provincial and diocesan synods possess 
the independent power of dispensation in the matp- 
ter of rules and regulations of local validity; here 
too, however, the papal authority may intervene. 

(P. HiNBCHIUStO 


Bibmogbapht: M. A. Stiegler* in Archiv fUr katholiacheM 
KirchenrecfU, Mainz, 1897-98; H. Brandhnber von Etsch- 
feld, Ueber IXspensaiion und DispenaaUioTiareckt, Vienna, 
1888; E. Friedberg, Das gelUnde Verfassungsrecht der 
evangelisdken Lajideskirchen, Leipsic, 18^. CJonsuIt also 
J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical The- 
ology, pp, 206-206, I^ndon, 1870. 

DISSELHOFF, JULIUS AUGUST GOTTFRIED: 
Successor of Fliedner at the head of the Enisers- 
wexth home for deaconesses (see Fuedneb, Theo- 
dor; and Deaconess, III., 2, a,§§ 2-3); b. in Soest, 
Westphalia, Oct. 24, 1827; d. near Simmem (26 m. 
s.w. of Coblenz) July 14, 1896. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Halle in 1846. In the national student 
movement of 1848 he represented the royalistic old 
Prussian side, and was Halle's delegate to the par- 
liament at Eisenach. In 1850 he became Flied- 
ner's assistant in Kaiserswerth; in 1853 pastor at 
Schermbeck, near Wesel, where he established a 
basket factory for the unemployed in his own par- 
sonage, and showed great talent as an organizer. 
On the call of Fliedner, in 1855 he returned to 
Kaiserswerth, thenceforth his field of labor. His 
careful study Gegenwcirtige Lags der Kretinen, Bldd- 
sinnigen und Idioten (Bonn, 1857) led to the found- 
ing of several asylums for the insane. In 1859 
appeared his collections of sermons (Geschichte des 
Kdnigs Sauls. Davidt Ruth, Paulas') and his epic 
poem Kdnig Alfred; in 1860, Neue Weisen — ^the 
last two works under the pseudonym Julius von 
Soest. He traveled much in the interest of Kaisers- 
werth, visiting the Orient five times, and founded 
the orphanage “ Zoar '' in Beirut in 1861. During 
the wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-71 he led the 
Kaiserswerth deaconesses in the field and organ- 
ized their work. After Fliedner's death (1865) he 
became the head of the latter's institutions. With 
the publication of his Wegweiser zu J, G. Hamann 
in 1871 he bade farewell to his favorite literary 
studies and devoted himself henceforth for thirty 
years to his allotted work. When he entered the 
field he found 115 stations and 327 sisters; he left 
double the number of stations and 953 sisters. 

(Diodat Dissedhoff.) 

Biblioobapht: The Kaiserstperther Kalendar for 1898 con- 
tains a brief sketch of h^ life. Ccmsalt; J. Disselhoff, 
Paetor Jvlias Disssthoff, mtm GedOehtnUs, Kaiserswerth. 
1896. 

DITTRICH, FRA1T2: Roman Catholic; b. at 
Thegsten (near Heilsberg, 41 m. s.e. of KOnigs- 
berg) Jan. 26, 1839. He studied at Braunsberg, 
Rome, and Munich, and was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1863. In 1866 he became privat-docent 
at Braunsberg, where he was appointed associate 
professor of theology. In 1873 he was promoted 
full professor, and since 1903 has also been provost 
of the cathedral of Ermland. He is a member of 
the Prussian house of deputies. He was editor of 
the MUtheUungen des ernildndischen Kunstvereins 
(Braunsberg, 1870-75), and has written Dionysius 
der Grosse oon Alexandrien (Freiburg, 1867); 06- 
seriJoHones qucedam de ordine natyrali et mordli 
(Braunsberg, 1869); Regesten tmd Briefe des Car- 
dinals Gasparo Contarini (1881); Gasparo Con- 
tarini, erne Monograpkie (18^), Abriss siner Lehre 
der TJnterzi^rmg und des Unterrickts (1890); 
NtmdaluiH>erichte Giovasmi Morones vom deutschen 
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KonigsJiofe (Paderbom, 1892); and GescMcMe des 
KcUholizisTrms in AUpreussen von 1525 bis zum 
Amgange des « achtzehnten Jahrkunderts (2 vols., 
Brannsberg, 1901-^3). 

DIVINATIOir. 

1. In Ethnic Religion. 11. In the Bible. ^ 

Animistic Basis (| 1). III. Under Christianity. 

Names and Methods (§ 2). 

Divination is the supposed art of discovering 
the will of the gods, of forecasting the future from 
indications ascribed to them, or of deciding from 
phenomena supposedly supernatural the correct 
course of action to be followed. Three principles 
lie at the root of divination: (1) belief that Deity 
is willing to reveal to his w’orsldpers both his own 
will and directions for a correct method of pro- 
cedure for their advantage; (2) persistent longing 
to read the future; (3) belief that natural events 
have a significance for man akin to the principles 
of magic (see Magic; and Comparative Religion, 
VI., 1, § 5). The art is confined to no one stage of 
civilization. It exists in primitive and tribal re- 
ligion, is always a part of the official cults of devel- 
oped faiths, and persists as a superstition under 
Christianity, even receiving churehly sanction. 

L In Ethnic Religion: In the stage when man 
imagined that volition and power resided in things 
now held to be only mate^ he worshiped them 
as superhuman, not only in power, but also in knowl- 
edge. As a characteristic of early re- 
1 , Animis- ligion is to expect from the objects of 
tic Basis, its worship a quid pro quo in the di- 
rection of man's wants (cf. Gen. xxviii. 
20-22), the belief obtained that, from objects con- 
ceived to possess wisdom greater than man's, 
knowledge of the future could be gained if the 
ri^t methods were pursued. Human perceptions 
were early sufficiently keen and human reasoning 
was sufficiently logical to look for indications of 
the future or for directions as to conduct in methods 
suited to the observed character of the object con- 
sulted. Hence men fancied they heard answers 
to queries or indications of divine will in the leaves 
of a sacred tree, in the waters of a sacred stream, 
in the surf on the shore, etc. Individuals claimed 
superior ability in reading these omens, and divi- 
ners developed as a class. Inventive genius came 
into play, and methods of consulting superhuman 
powers were devised. Observed sequences were 
read as cause and effect, and a repetition of the 
first or its artificial production was believed to in- 
sure repetition of the other. Thus a pseudo-sci- 
ence or fictitious art developed with its established 
canons. Along with other consequences of ani- 
mistic belief there was unfolded the idea of 
exchange of souls, the doctrine of possession or 
obsession of human bodies by spirits to impart in- 
formation (cf. the phrase familiar spirits "), the 
ability of the dead (enlarged in knowledge by 
passing the ^tes of death) to share this knowledge 
with the living, and also the power of the human 
spirit to wander from the body in search of wisdom. 
Moreover, persons in abnormal states of mind (see 
Ecstasy), or with minds diseased (“ demoniacs i 
see Demoniac) or defective (idiots), or with unu- { 


sual physical charaoteiistics (as albinos), were 
considered channels of divine communication and 
were employed in divinatory art. Where obser- 
vation had shown that a certain environment pro- 
duced abnormal states of mind, that enviroiment 
was sought, or a person inhabited a particular 
place to act as the medium between the oracle god 
and the inquirers, and the utterances were accepted 
as inspired. Such utterances proceeded from the 
Cumsean and Delphic oracles, at the shrines of 
which mephitic gases produced ecstatic effects. 
This condition, expressed by the Greek mania, 
“ prophetic frenzy," developed the technical term 
mantiks or mantikS technS. The dream was also 
believed to be of superhuman sending and to have 
significance as an index of divine will. Hence 
dreams were induced by the drinking of decoctions 
brewed by the knowing, or by sleeping on a spot 
haunted by divinity or in a temple. The art of 
reading dreams grew, and persistently survived in 
advanced stages. Instruments for use in divination 
were taken from sacred objects and employed in all 
the ways which the ingenuity of man could devise. 

How various were the methods employed is only 
suggested by the following (incomplete) list of 
names applied to some of the methods. Hydro- 
mancy is divination by water (e.g., the roar of the 
waves, the flow of an intermittent spring, or the 
movement of water poured into a cup, the latter 
also called culicomancy); xylomancy, 
3. Rames rhabdomancy, and belomancy used 
and sacred trees or parts of them, or ar- 
Methods. rows made from them (compare the 
modem '^dowsing" with a forked 
twig of hazel); empyromancy employed fire; geo- 
mancy used soil from a sacred spot or supposed 
motions of the earth; asteromancy employed the 
motions of stars and planets or meteors; capno- 
mancy drew its conclusions from the appearance 
or motions of clouds (cf. I Kings xviii. 44); clero- 
mancy or sortilegium was the casting of lots by 
stones, dice, or other objects; omithomancy used the 
flight or voices of birds; ichthyomancy observed 
the movements of fishes; oneiromancy interpreted 
dreams; necromancy professed to use the dead or 
ancestr^ images; logomancy depended upon the 
chance utterance of a word (cf. I Sam. xiv. 8-10); 
axinomancy employed an ax; coscinomanoy used the 
oscillations of a suspended sieve, and dactylomancy 
employed a ring in the same manner; cheiromancy 
has survived in almost its old form of reading 
the lines on the hand; scapulomancy or omo- 
platoscopy read the fissures caused on the shoulder- 
blade of a sacrificial animal by exposing it to fire; 
haruspication used many methods, including the 
inspection of the liver or entrails of slain victims 
(hepatomancy or hepatoscopy and splanchnomancy). 
Among the Romans arose the Vergiliance sortes, 
in which the Mneid was opened and a passage 
selected by chance was interpreted with refer- 
ence to the point at issue. Later the Bible took 
the place of the JSneid for this purpose (biblio- 
mancy ). Especially noteworthy is the Ordeal (q.v.) 
to decide innocence or guilt. Such methods have 
been employed among Si peoples, the articles de- 
pending upon the environment; e.g,, the Tongans 
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and Samoans use coconuts as the sieve and ring 
are used elsewhere. The employment of the lot is 
imiversal, and many nations have deities who pre- 
side over the cast. 

In all the foregoing two characteristics appear: 
(1) Divination is in general under the patronage 
of religion. On the other hand, among many peo- 
ples there exists a distinction between legitimate 
and forbidden. Thus necromancy, or commerce 
with the dead, is often forbidden. (2) All methods 
are regarded by science as marked by a total in- 
consequence of data and results. Thus the lack 
of connection between the aspect of the planet 
Mars simply from its color and peace and war is 
sufl&ciently obvious, and is asserted to exist be- 
tween all the methods of divination and the sup- 
posed results. 

n. In the Bible: The Pentateuch legislates in 
all the codes against divination as practised among 
the surrounding peoples. The earliest code permits 
no sorceress in Israel (Ex. xxii. 18); the Deu- 
teronomist (xviii. 10-11) forbids the people to 
suffer among them diviners, enchanters, necroman- 
cers, charmers, wizards, and those who have famil- 
iar spirits; the Levitical Code (Lev, xix. 31) forbids 
approach to those who have familiar spirits and to 
wizards. An indication earlier than the codes of 
prohibition of these means is found in I Sam. xxviii. 
3. Yet the assumption in early Old Testament 
books is not that these means were not successful, 
but that they were not permissible to Israel (e.g., 
the magicians of Egypt wrought duplicates of 
some of the signs and plagues, vh. 11, 22, viii. 
7, 18, etc.). That diviners wrought actively in the 
surroimdlng nations is assumed (e.g., ut sup. and 
in I Sam. vL 2, Ezek. xxL 21, etc.), just as it is 
assumed in the Balaam passages and II Kings L 
2-3 that prophecy and the utterance of oracles 
existed outside Israel. The means legitimated in 
the Old Testament are; the dream, coming to He- 
brew and to heathen alike, to Joseph and to Pha- 
raoh and his servants (Gen. xx. 3, 6, xxviii. 12 sqq., 
xxxi. 24, etc.; Judges vii. 13 sqq.; I Kings iiL 5 
sqq.; Job xxxiii. 14r-16; Dan. viL sqq., and fre- 
quently); the lot (Josh. XV. sqq.; I Sam. xiv. 41; 
see Lots, Hebrew Use of); Urim and Thum- 
mim (q.v.); the ephod (q.v.; I Sam, xxx, 7); and 
the living voice of the prophets. I Sam. xiv. 8 
gives a case of logomancy. But there are indica- 
tions that, as late as the time of the Judges, at least 
sacred trees were employed as oracles (Judges iv. 
5, a very dear case in the light of ethnic usage; cL 
verse 10). The dream is emphasized in the Old 
Testament, and the Pentateuchal narrator E has 
great fondness for it; the interpretation of the 
dream was a divine gift among the Hebrews as 
among many other nations (Gen. xli. 16, 38; Dan. 
ii. 28, 47, iv, 18). That in prophetic times in Israel 
there was either persistence of old methods or else 
adoption of them from the surrounding peoples is 
indicated by Hos. iv. 12, where rhabdomancy or 
sylomancy is referred to, and probably by several 
passages in Ezekiel. In the New Testament indi- 
cations are given by the dream (Matt, i 20, iL 12 
sqq., xxvii. 19; Acts x. 9-16, xi 4-10) and the 
saicnred lot (Acts L 23-26). 


HL Under Christianity: Divination entered the 
Christian Church from two sources: (1) with the 
membership which, recruited from paganism, 
brought with it practises customaiy under heathen- 
ism; (2) forms of decision sanctioned by the 
Scriptures tended to continue so far as they were 
available, together with those which non-canonical 
Judaism had practised. In particular, use of div- 
ination for the detection of criminals was espe- 
cially persistent and continued till modem times. 
A strong tendency toward the continued use of 
divination is proved by the fact that church synods 
found it necessary to legislate against it. Thus 
canon Ixii. of the Synod of Elvira (305-306) re- 
quires that augurs who have become Christians 
renounce their calling before being admitted to 
membership in the Church; the Synod of Ancyra 
(314) condemns the mantemmenoi, “those who 
employ the mantic art,'^ to five years’ penance; 
the Fourth Synod of Carthage (398) excommuni- 
cates those who practise divination. The legisla- 
tion of the period grows increasingly severe up to 
and including the Theodosian Code (ix. tit. 16, 
leg. 4). The Synod of Vannes denounces the use of 
the lot. But, as is frequently the case, the theory 
and the practise of the Church were at variance. 
To the common mind the fact that things were 
sacred (such as the wafer of the Eucharist, the em- 
blem of the cross, and the Scriptures) seems to 
have justified their use in this manner, and this 
tendency spread upward from the common people 
to the clergy. The employment of the lot as based 
upon both Old Testament and New Testament 
Tisage and the application by Jews of the method 
of the VergiliarujB sortes to the Old Testament were 
carried over into the Christian Church as early as 
the fifth century. In parts of the West the lot 
entered into Christian codes (Ripuarian Code, xxxi. 
5) and was sanctioned by early Irish synods {Ex~ 
cerptionesy ascribed to Egbert of York, ed. Thorpe, 
ii. 108). In France a cfispute among the bishops 
of Poitiers, Arras, and Autun over the possession 
of the relics of St. liguaire was decided at the altar 
by the lot in favor of Poitiers. The use of the Bible 
as in the VergiliaruB sortes to divine by was con- 
demned by Augustine, though he regarded it as a 
less evil than consulting demons (Epist, Iv., ad 
Januarium, xxxvii., NPNF, 1st ser., i. 315). The 
synods in Gaul in the fifth century found it neces- 
sary to threaten the clergy with penalties for re- 
sort to divination; yet Gregory of Tours (Hist, 
reg. Franc.y iv. 16) relates that in the presence of 
a concourse of bishops and priests at a celebration 
of the mass at Dijon the Croepels and Epistles were 
solemnly consulted regarding the fortunes of a son 
of Lothair I, Especially did the Ordeal (q.v.) as 
an apx>eal to God to indicate the guilty receive the 
practical sanction of the Church by the presence 
and often the participation of CJhurch di^itaries 
and officials. The use of the Bible and the key 
(another form of bibliomancy) was particularly 
persistent, A key was loosely fastened to the 
Bible at Ps. L 18, the Bible made to revolve, while 
names of suspects were mentioned, and he at whose 
name the book fell was regarded as guilty. The latest 
case known of me of this method occurred at a 
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trial in 1867 in London. The weighing of a person 
against the Bible to determine his guilt or inno- 
cence is known to have occurred as late as 1759 at 
Aylesbury, England. Geo. W. Gilmore. 
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DIVORCE. 

I. History of Divorce Law and Custom. 

Among Existing Backward Peoples (5 1). 

Earlier Christian Doctrine (§ 2). 

The Canon Law. Theory and Practise (§ 3). 

Protestant Doctrine. The Rise of Civil Divorce (§ 4). 

Civil Divorce and New England Puritanism (§ 5). 

II, European Divorce Legislation. 

HI. Divorce Legislation in the United States. 

Statutory Grounds of Divorce (§ 1). 

Remarriage After Divorce (§ 2). 

Residence and Notices (£ 3). 

American Statistics (§4). 

American L»egislative Reform, 1887-1907 (5 5). 

IV. Nature of the Divorce Problem. 

L History of Divorce Law and Custom: Recent 
research h^ disclosed among rude peoples elab- 
orate systems of unwritten law covering, often in 
an orderly way, most of the divisions commonly 
associated with civilized jurisprudence. This 
is especially true of divorce. Among barbarous, 
even savage, races appears a careful attention to 
detail, a stability, and a respect for equity in the 
social rules relating to the dissolution of marriage, 
which Western prejudice is hardly prepared to find; 
while other races commonly looked upon as civi- 
lized, but hitherto relatively non-progressive, such 
as the Chinese, are quite capable of teaching us 
valuable lessons in this regard. 

As to the right or freedom of divorce, five classes 
of peoples may be differentiated: (1) The marriage 
bond is lax and readily dissolved at 
I. Among the pleasure of either the man or the 
Existing woman. Such is the case among a 
Backward large number of American, African, 
Peoples. Asiatic, and Oceanic tribes; e.g., 
among the Makassars and Buginese, 
the Alfurese of ISIinehasa, and the Point Barrow 
Eskim o. (2) At the other extreme are peoples 
with whom wedlock is absolutely indissoluble; for 
the sacramental nature of marriage is affirmed, not 
exclusively in Christian lands, but among races 
standing on a veiy low plane of culture; e.g., with 
certain Papuans of New Guinea, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, and the Niassers of Batu death alone is 
sufficient to dissolve the nuptial tie. (3) Some- 
times the only method is mutual agreement except 
in case of life-assault, as among the Eaxo-Karo of 
Sumatra; or the husband may put away .the wife 


I for serious misconduct, as in West Victoria, but 
I then only when she has no children and the tribal 
I chiefs give their consent. (4) Very commonly the 
TTian alone has absolute right of divorce, putting 
away the woman when he likes, without assigmng 
any reason, or on the most frivolous grounds. 
Theoretically this is true of some parts of China; 
but practic^y with the more advanced Chinese, 
as among the ancient Aztecs, the wife, under the 
influence of Confucius, enjoys the privilege^ of 
separation in several important contingencies; 
while under the existing law of Islam she has a 
quite limited right of divorce through purchase or 
by judicial decree. (5) Finally, among many rude 
^ races the woman has great liberty of divorce, 
leaving the man at pleasure or on the slightest 
pretext. The lot of the married woman among 
barbarous or even savage tribes is not always so 
dark as it is frequently painted (cf. the usages of 
the American Indians and others). In general, 
divorce among backward peoples, even where great 
liberty is allowed, is far less frequent than is popu- 
larly believed. Their conservatism is remarkable. 
Very commonly custom frowns upon divorce after 
children are bom. The usages regarding the legal 
effects of divorce are particularly enlightening. 
One is almost as often surprised -by the reason- 
ableness and stability of early institutions as he is 
shocked at their harshness or injustice. In the 
disposal of the children or the division of the prop- 
erty after the marriage is dissolved principles of 
natural equity and justice are frequently observed 
which constitute a rebuke to the laws sanctioned 
by some modem Christian societies. It appears 
to be practically a universal rule among uncivilized 
races that the repudiated wife or the woman who 
legally puts away her husband shall return to her 
own family or clan, whose duty it is to receive her. 

According to the spirit of the earliest Christian 
teaching, divorce, properly so called, is strongly 
condemned, though by a strict inter- 
2 . Earlier pretation of its letter it may not be 
Christian wholly forbidden. Between the first 
Doctrine, assertion of the new doctrine and the 
final triumph of the canonical theory 
of absolute indissolubility of the marriage bond 
intervenes a struggle of twelve himdred years. 
The various utterances of the New Testament 
relating to the subject are disjointed and confusing 
in their details (for Hebrew and Jewish customs 
see Family and Marriage Relations, Hebrew, 

I 7). Many vital questions are either completely 
ignored or else left in such obscurity as to open the 
way for wide divergence of doctrine and the bitter 
controversies of the Reformation period. For four 
centuries the Bible passages were debated by the 
Fathers and the councils. Nearly all were agreed 
that divorce is forbidden except for the one cause 
mentioned by Matthew (v. 32); but not aU con- 
ceded the equal right of the sexes in this regard. 
There was a like want of harmony touching the 
lawfulness of remarriage after divorce. FmaUy 
Augustine^s interpretation prevailed — ^that adul- 
tery is the only Scriptural ground of separation; 
but even this does not dissolve the nuptial tie. 

1 Moreover, he reproaches those who, following the 
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letter of Matthew’s text, for this offense would 
allow the man, but not the woman, the right of 
repudiation, with violating the great principles of 
Christian teaching by disregarding the equality of 
the wedded pair. 

These views were adopted by the Eleventh 
Synod of Carthage in 407 (canon viii.; Hefele, 
ConcUiengeschichte, ii. 101), which thus anticipated 
the final settlement of the canon law. 

3. The Before that settlement, however, cen- 
Canon Law. turies of compromise intervened. 

Theory From Constantine to Justinian the 
and divorce legislation of the Christian 

Practise, emperors was practically untouched 
by the essential doctrines of the 
Church; while in dealing vrith the newly converted 
Teutonic peoples the rigid Augustinian ixdes were 
relaxed in diverse ways. In England and in Gaul, 
as proved in the most convincing way by the peni- 
tentials, full divorce with remarriage was allowed 
on various grounds. Authority had to 3rield per- 
force to social expediency. Not until 1164, in the 
fourth book of Peter Lombard’s “ Sentences,” is 
found the first clear recognition of the seven 
sacraments,” including that of marriage. The 
theory of the sacramental nature of wedlock had 
two consequences which involved the whole medie- 
val problem of separation and divorce. First 
was the dogma of the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond, and, second, the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Church in matrimonal causes. Accordingly, in 
theory, divorce proper is entirely eliminated from 
the mature law of the Western Church. Inconsist- 
ently, however, in the canons the word “ divorce ” 
is used in two senses, neither of which harmonizes 
with its ancient and right meaning as a complete 
dissolution of the bond of true wedlock. First 
the term divortium a mensa et thoro means a sep- 
aration of husband and wife which does not touch 
the marriage tie. Secondly, the term divortium a 
vinculo inairimonii is commonly employed to des- 
ignate, not the dissolution of a valid union, but 
the judicial declaration of nullity of a spurious 
marriage which on account of some impediment is 
void, or at least voidable, from the beginning. 
There was another inconsistency far more important 
in its consequences. In effect absolute divorce 
was tolerated by the canon law, as that law existed 
on the eve of the Reformatioh. Theological 
subtlety had devised two exceptions to the rule 
that a genuine marriage can not be dissolved. 
First is the casus apostoli or privUegium PavUnum, 
by which the Chiikian convert, if abandoned by 
his infidel spouse, is permitted to contract a new 
marriage. By the second exception, the Church 
violated the theory, sanctioned since Peter Lom- 
bard, that a contract de prcsserUi, or in words of the 
present ten^, constitutes a valid marriage whether 
followed b^s^ctual wedded life or not; for the 
mature doctrine of the canon law, stUl obeyed by 
the Roman Church, allows the unoonsummate 
marriage de prassenti to be dissolved through papal 
dispensation or ipso facto by taking holy orders. 

Thus, accepting the Church's own definition of 
marriage, divorce a vinctdo did not quite disappear 
from the canon law; and in effect there was a far 


more prolific source of full divorce. In reality, 
when rationally considered, the decree of nullity 
was a divorce proper. By this means a wide 
liberty of divorce existed in the Middle Ages, 
although it existed mainly for those who were able 
to pay the ecclesiastical lawyers and courts for 
fincfing a way through the tortuous maze of 
forbidden degrees and other impediments. Abun- 
dant opportunity for this was afforded in a charac- 
teristic way by theological refinement. By per- 
sistently sustaining the validity, though not the 
legality, of clandestine precontracts de prcesenti — 
contracts formed without witnesses, parental con- 
sent, oflScial celebrant, or record — the Church 
invited social anarchy. In a divorce procedure 
masquerading under the guise of an action to 
nullify spurious marriages lurked the germs of 
perjury and fraud. Before the Reformation the 
voidance of alleged false wedlock on the ground 
of precontract or forbidden degrees of affinity, 
spiritual relationship, consanguinity, or some other 
canonical pretext had become an intolerable 
scandal in Christendom, 

By the leaders of the Reformation the mother 
Church was accused of fostering vice by professing 
a doctrine too severe; and at the same > 
4. Prot- time she was bitterly reproached with 
estant a scandalous abuse of her jurisdiction 
Doctrine, through which in effect the forbidden 
The Rise degrees had become an open door to 
of Civil divorce for the use of the rich and 
Divorce, powerful. With the rejection of the 
sacramental theory of marriage it 
was inevitable that a more liberal interpretation 
of the Scriptural precepts should be accepted; 
while ultimately the rise of civil divorce was as- 
sured. A great impulse was then given to the 
development of social control through the State. 
The Protestant doctrine of divorce, hke the Prot- 
estant conception of the form and nature of wed- 
lock, was shaped mainly by the thought of Martin 
Luther. In his dictum, “marriage is a worldly 
thing,” lay the germs of future civil marriage and 
of its counterpart, civil divorce. Liberty of divorce 
is the fruit of the Reformation; and from the start 
it has been especially favored by the more extreme 
sects. While Luther and some other Reformers 
sanctioned temporary separations, there was a 
strong tendency at first entirely to reject perpetual 
divorce a mensa et thoro as being a “ modem inven- 
tion ” unknown to the primitive Church; but even- 
tually this was allowed. On the other hand, two 
causes of full divorce — ^adultery and malicious 
desertion — ^were admitted by Luther and his 
immediate followers. Rather than further mul- 
tiply the number of x>ermissible grounds of abso- 
lute dissolution of wedlock, an effort was made by 
hard logic to broaden the definition of desertion 
so as to give to it a wide range without seeming to 
transgress the letter of the Scriptural authority. 
In this way, for instance, saemtiOj or cruelty, was 
included; as also was “ refusal of conjugal duty,” 
thus eventually giving rise to the doctrine of 
“ quasidesertion.” More extreme theologians, like 
Lambert of Avignon and Martin Butzer, Mil- 
ton's teacher, went almost as far as the modem 
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statute-maker in multiplying the permissible 
groimds of divorce. Yet even the most radical 
thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies to a large extent stiU appealed to authority 
rather than to reason and experience in their 
attempts to solve a great social problem. Only 
gradu^y, after three centuries of struggle, has 
civil divorce, on rational grounds sanctioned and 
regulated by the State, been almost universally 
established throughout the civilized world. In 
England — ^more conservative than Protestant Ger- 
noany — no immediate change in the canon law of 
divorce was effected by the Reformation; for the 
liberal provisions of the commission of Edward VI. 
failed of adoption. Except by parliament, full 
divorce was not granted. Until 1857 the sole 
relief obtainable in the courts was the ecclesiastical 
decree of separation from bed and board; and this 
was allowed only for two causes, adultery and 
cruelty. 

Among the Independents and Puritans advanced 
Protestantism bore its legitimate fruit. By these 
sects in the new world civil marriage, 
5. Civil and therefore civil divorce, were insti- 
Bivorce tuted. The American type of liberal 
and New divorce legislation had its birth in the 
England New England colonies. Before the 
Puritanism. Revolution in the five Southern prov- 
inces not a single instance of either 
full or partial divorce has been discovered. Courts 
with competent jurisdiction were not created; 
and there were no statutes on the subject. The 
only relief from bad marriages was through informal 
or parol separation; and, contrary to the English 
practise, separate alimony without divorce 
sometimes granted, even by the county courts. 
The case is somewhat different for the middle 
colonies. A few marriages were dissolved by the 
legislature in Pennsylvania. Civil divorce through 
arbitration or judicial decree existed in New Nether- 
lands under the Dutch rdgime. For some years after 
the English took possession there is evidence of the 
survival of arbitration in cases of separation, and 
of marital reconciliation managed and recorded by 
the courts. With the exception of this practise, 
judicial divorce a vinculo ceased in New York with 
the English conquest, and it was not revived until 
the act of 1787. Subsequent to the meeting of the 
first assembly in 1683 there is no clear evidence of 
legislative divorce. On the other hand, Cadwal- 
lader Golden declares that previous to 1689 the 
“ governors of New York took bn them the power 
of granting divorces ” ; and this seems to be an 
entirely unique instance of executive decree. 

A faramore liberal policy prevailed in the Northern 
colonies. In most respects throughout New Eng- 
land from the outset the broad modern doctrines 
of the Reformatio legum of the commission of 
Edward VI., though even now not wholly accepted 
in the mothCT country, were put in force by Puritan 
and Separatist alike. The most advanced ideals 
of Protestantism were realized. The American 
conception of divorce as belonging not to the 
criminal, but exclusively to the civil, jurisdiction 
had its birth in the seventeenth century. For 
more than 100 years in the New England colonies 


the canonical decree of separation from bed and 
board— which the early Reformers were inclmed 
to reject — was practically, though not whouy, 
abandoned; while, on the other hand, a dissolution 
of the bond of matrimony, with right of remarriage, 
was freely granted for adultery, desertion, and even 
on other grounds. For Massachusetts the records 
are but partially preserved. Between 1639 and 
1692 forty actions for divorce or annulment have 
been discovered; while between 1739 and 1776 at 
least 107 such suits were tried by the courts. The 
complete record, doubtless, would disclose many 
more. From 1650 onward Rhode Island author- 
ized divorce <i vinculo* This colony was much 
afflicted by the evil of legislative divorce. During 
nearly the entire provincial period the assembly, 
side by side with the courts, acted on divorce 
petitions. The divorce legislation of Connecticut 
gained surprisingly early maturity. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century no society in the world, 
with the possible exception of Holland, possessed 
a system so modem in character. Separation 
from bed and board was rejected. Reasonable 
grounds for absolute divorce were sanctioned. 
Husband and wife were treated with even justice; 
and, although legislative divorce was permitted 
and liable to abuse, the greater part of the litigation 
seems always to have been entrusted to the regular 
courts. 

n. European Divorce Legislation: During the 
seventeenth century, almost simultaneously in 
Holland and America, the foundation of modern 
divorce law was laid. In its original form the law 
of 1792, instituting civil divorce in France, prac- 
tically sanctioned free dissolution of wedlock at 
the pleasure of the parties. The natural result 
was a vast number of decrees. Accordingly, in 
1803 the Code NapoUon substituted a more cou- 
servative provision, allowing absolute divorce for 
five causes. The law of 1803 was abrogated in 
1816, and civil divorce was restored only in 1884; 
but the liberal policy of France, as expressed in the 
Code Napolion, undoubtedly has had a powerful 
influence on the extension of civil marriage and 
divorce throughout Europe. The act of 1884 
sanctions absolute divorce, on the petition of either 
spouse, for adultery, cruelty, and condemnation to 
infamous penalty, if at the same time the penalty 
be corporal; while separation from bed and board 
is still permitted. 

Previous to 1900 the laws of divorce in German 
lands were complex, obscure, and well-nigh past 
finding out. The conditions were probably as un- 
satisfactory as they are in the United States. By 
the imperial code of 1900 absolute divorce is sanc- 
tioned for five causes: (1) adultery; (2) attempt 
on the life of either spouse by the other; (3) mali- 
cious desertion; (4) “ when either spouse has been 
guilty of grave violation of the obligations based 
on the marriage or of so deeply ^turbing the 
marital relation through dishonorable or immoral 
behavior that the continuance of the marriage can 
not be expected from the other; and (5) insanity 
(Geieteakrankiheit) of three years^ standing. It 
may reasonably be doubted whether any ** omnibus 
clause ’’ in the laws of American States gives wider 
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discretion to the court than does the fourth of these 
grounds. The law, however, appears to be con- 
servatively administered; for the number of di- 
vorces is rapidly decreasing. In 1899 9,563 decrees 
were granted; while in 1901, under the new code, 
the number had sunk to 8,037. 

By the present law of England three forms of 
separation are recognized; and jurisdiction is 
vested wholly in the civil courts. Full divorce 
may be granted for the adultery of either spouse; 
but the woman is treated with grave injustice. 
For while the husband may secure an absolute 
divorce on account of the simple adultery of the 
wife, the wife is unable to free herself from an un- 
faithful husband unless his infidelity has been 
coupled with such cruelty as “ would have entitled 
her to a divorce a mensa et thoro ” ; or “ with 
desertion, without reasonable cause, for two years 
and upward ” ; or with certain other aggravating 
offenses. Since 1860 the decree nisi has been in 
force, with the right of the king’s proctor to intei>- 
vene. Secondly, the law allows a decree for “ ju- 
dicial separation” with the same force and the 
same consequences as the former ecclesiastical 
sentence a mensa et thoro, which was abolished in 
1857. In the third place, the existing law pro- 
vides for what is commonly called ^'magisterial 
separation,” through which, by the issue of " pro- 
tection,” “ maintenance,” and " separation ” or- 
ders, the court is able to secure to a deserted wife 
the enjoyment of her own property, with a just 
share m the delinquent partner’s goods; and to 
protect the woman against a brutal husband’s 
violence. In England, as in European countries 
generally, few divorces are granted as compared 
with the United States; but the divorce rate is 
rising. The number mounted from 127 in 1860 to 
390 in 1887. In France, for each 1,000 marriages 
celebrated, fourteen divorces were decreed in 1885 
and twenty-four in 1891, the population showing 
a very small mcrease. A similar movement is 
shown by the statistics for Holland and Sweden, 
and even for Roman Catholic states like Belgixim 
and Bavaria, 

m. Divorce Legislation in the United States: 
Under the Federal Constitution the States within 
their respective borders have exclusive control of 
matrimonial and divorce legislation. Congress has 
conferred the same power upon the organized 
Territories; but it legislates directly for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Alaska. Therefore at present 
(1907), including Porto Rico and Hawaii, there are 
in force fifty-two distinct divorce codes whose 
provisions are often conflicting, although in many 
of their vital features they are slowly approaching 
a common type. Jurisdiction belongs to the civil 
courts. Formerly the granting of divorces by the 
legislatures was a wide-spread evil. In nearly all 
the States, directly or indirectly, it is now pro- 
hibited by constitutional enactment; and since 
1886 Congress has put a stop to it in the Territories. 

Except between 1872 and 1878, divorce has never 
been provided for by statute in South Carolina.- 
In the other fifty-one States — ^using “ States ” to 
include the districts, Territories, and insular pos- 
sessions — ^full divorce is permitted, while in twenty- 


three States separation from bed and board is 
likewise allowed. Moreover, in seven jurisdic- 
tions the courts are authorized to 
!• Stat- decree separate maintenance, which is 
utory virtually the same as separation from 
Grounds bed and board. The number of legal 
of Divorce, causes of divorce a vinculo varies 
from one (adultery) in New York, 
District of Columbia, and (practically) in North 
Carolina (1905), to fourteen in New Hampshire. 
Several of these grounds reveal the tendency to 
abandon authority and to treat divorce purely as a 
social problem. Thus forty-two States have admit- 
ted drunkenness (intoxication, intemperance) as a 
proper cause for dissolving the marriage tie. Fail- 
ure to provide for wife or family is recognized by 
twenty-one codes. Vagrancy of the husband is a 
cause in Missouri and Wyoming. By the statute 
of Rhode Island a marriage may be dissolved when 
either spouse is guilty of " habitual, excessive, and 
intemperate use of opium, morphine, or chloral ” ; 
and a similar law exists in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, and Porto Rico. 

In eighteen States no restraint is placed on the 
immediate remarriage of either party with another. 

Elsewhere restrictions are put upon 
2 . Re- one or both of the persons either as a 
marriage penalty or to allow time for proceed- 
After ings in error or on appeal. Thus, in 
Divorce, case of adultery, marriage with the 
accomplice during the life of the former 
spouse is forbidden in Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee; while such a union is absolutely 
prohibited in Delaware. In South Dakota and 
New York the defendant guilty of adulteiy may not 
many any person during the life of the aggrieved; 
although in New York, on certain conditions, the 
court may remove the restraint. By the criminal 
code of Florida, the guilty defendant may not rewed. 
Under the act of 1901, in the District of Columbia 
the defendant is absolutely prohibited from re- 
marriage, unless with the former spouse. In 
several States the placing of a temporary or per- 
petual restriction on further wedlock is left to the 
court’s discretion. Such is the case in Michigan, 
Mississippi, Virginia, and Alabama; while in Georgia 
the question is left to the jury, subject to the court’s 
revision. Three of the New England States dis- 
criminate against the defendant. Since 1878, in 
Vermont, the libelee may not marry any person 
other than the libelant for three years, xinless the 
latter dies. Since 1883 the statute of Maine for- 
bids the party obtaining the decree to rewed in 
two years without the court’s permission; while 
during that period the adverse party is absolutely 
restrained; nor at any later time may he remarry 
without the court’s consent. In Massachusetts 
since 1881 the offending person, without petition 
to the court, may remarry only after two years. 
Moreover, Massachusetts, following the English 
precedent, has adopted the decree nisi; and in 
principle her example has already been followed 
by Maine (1883), Oklahoma (1893), Rhode Island 
(1902), New York (1902), and California (1903). 
Nine commonwealths of the West, foregoing any 
attempt to imppse a penalty, are content to fix a 
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period within which neither person may marry 
again; and usually, if proceedings in error or on 
appeal be instituted, the restraint is extended to 
final judgment, or to thirty days beyond it, as in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. This term of delay varies 
from three months in North Dakota to one year 
in Colorado and Wisconsin. On the other hand, 
two Western States are more stringent, discrimina- 
ting against the guilty person. Thus Illinois (1905) 
requires such a person to wait two years, and Mon- 
tana (1905) three years; while in those common- 
wealths one year and two years respectively are the 
period for the aggrieved. An anomalous condition 
of the law should be noted. Owing to the want of 
precision and uniformity in the legislation of the 
States the restraints placed on the marriage of 
divorced persons are practically futile. In 1829 
the supreme court of Massachusetts (in Putnam v. 
Putnam, 8 Pick., 433-435) decided that if a man, 
being a resident in this State, for the sake of 
evading the law goes into a neighboring State where 
such a marriage is valid, and is there married and 
immediately returns and continues to reside here, 
the marriage is valid here, and after bis death his 
widow is entitled to dower in his estate.” This 
precedent was followed by New York in 1881 (Van 
Voorhis v. Brintnall, 86 N, Y., 18), Washington in 
1900 (Willey v. Willey, 22 Wash., 115-121), and 
California in 1903 (Estate of Wood, 137 Cal., 129). 
The prevailing doctrine of the courts appears to be 
that a marriage good where it is contracted is good 
everywhere; but there are opposing decisions. 

Bad laws relating to residence and notice are 
the chief source of clandestine divorce in the 
United States. Notice to the defendant 
3. Res- through publication in the newspapers, 
idence still quite generally permitted, is espe- 
and cially capable of abuse; but in recent 
Notices, years a number of States have enacted 
rigorous statutes governing notice 
when personal service can not be had. The pro- 
visions regarding residence are conflicting, lax, and 
wanting in precision. They invite migration for 
divorce. At present the term of previous residence 
for the plaintiff, or at least for one of the parties, 
varies from six months to five years; but the pre- 
vailing period is one year, at least twenty-eight 
commonwealths, under various conditions, having 
that requirement. Massachusetts, in particular, has 
a very stringent and carefuUy drawn statute which 
in principle may serve as a model for other States. 

The government report, compiled under the 
direction of Hon. Carroll D. Wright and pub- 
lished in 1889, contains fairly com- 
4. Amer- plete statistics, drawn from a careful 
lean analysis of the manuscript court 
Statistics, records in all the States and Terri- 
tories for the twenty years, 1867-86, 
inclusive. In the entire country during this time 
328,716 petitions for full or partial divorce were 
granted. From 9,937 decrees in 1867 the number 
rose to 11,586 in 1871, 14,800 in 1876, 20,762 in 
1881, and 25,535 in 1886; thus, comparing the 
last year with the first, showing an increase of 157 
per cent, while the population grew but sixty per i 
cent during the same two decades. { 


Again— to express the result in terms of the 
divorce rate — ^in 1867, it is estimated, there were 
173 divorces to 100,000 married couples, while in 
I 1886 the number had risen to 250. As a matter of 
I fact, in the last-named year the average divorce 
I rate in the United States was higher than for any 
other country collecting statistics, except Japan. 
Of the whole number of divorces during the period 
112,540 were granted to the husband, and 216,176 to 
the wife. Among the principal causes, at each 
stage of the wedded life, only for adultery were 
more decrees granted on the husband^s j)etition 
than on that of the wife. But the relative num- 
ber granted on the wife’s petition varies greatly; 
from 39.3 per cent in North Carolina to 77.9 in 
Nevada. These figures are one indication of the 
relative significance of the divorce problem to 
women. 

Important generalizations may be drawn from 
the available divorce statistics. In the United 
States, as in Europe, the divorce rate is higher in 
the city than in the country. Willcox (A Study 
of Vital Statistics, in the Political Science Quarterly, 
viii., 1893, pp. 76, 77) has demonstrated that the 
average divorce rate for the whole country, like the 
marriage rate everywhere, sinks in hard times and 
rises on the restoration of business. The report of 
1889 shows that the evil of migration for easy 
divorce, due to the lack of uniformity of State laws, 
is greatly exaggerated by popular opinion. It 
seems probable that not more than two or three 
per cent of all divorces are secured by persons 
migrating to other jurisdictions for the purpose. 
As early as 1889, the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, of 
Aubumdale, Mass., secretaiy of the National 
League for the Protection of the Family, to whom 
especially is due the inception of the great govern- 
ment report, declared that “ the establishment of 
uniform laws is not the central point ” of the di- 
vorce problem. Moreover, since 1900 the action of 
the Federal and certain State courts is significant. 
In a number of cases arising in various States they 
^have declared null and void decrees secured in 
jurisdictions where the plaintiffs were not hona 
fide residents, even when they had dwelt in such 
jurisdictions for the statutory term prescribed as a 
condition for obtaining a divorce. Thus both the 
statutes and the courts are distinctly discouraging 
the " divorce colony.” In certain places, however, 
the evil of migration for divorce has been very 
pronounced. Previous to the reform legislation 
of 1899, probably the most flourishing divorce 
colonies in the world were those at Fargo and 
Mandan, N. D. In 1899, in Morton County, 
containing Mandan, there was one divorce to 1.11 
marriages (ci. J. L. Coulter, Marriage and Divorce 
in North Dakota, in the American Journal of So^ 
otology, xii., Nov., 1906, p. 412). 

It appears, likewise, that to some extent the evil 
of lax administration of divorce laws is exaggerated 
by popular opinion. The report shows that in 
seventy counties scattered over twelve States about 
thirty per cent of all petitions for divorce were 
rejected. But here also there are extreme or ex- 
ceptional oases. In North Dakota, between 1900 
and 1903, 87.4 per cent of all actions were success- 
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ful. There is a prevailing notion that a large 
nimiber of persons who seek divorce do so in order 
at once to contract new marriages. Unfortunately 
there are no collected statistics adequate to settle 
this question. Such foreign statistics as are avail- 
able show that restriction upon the remarriage of 
divorced persons would not in a large degree ^ect 
the divorce rate. They indicate that within the 
first two or three years after dissolution of marriage 
divorced men are not much more inclined to re- 
marry than are widowers, while ^during the same 
period a greater number of divorced women than 
widows renew the nuptial ties. Whether the 
number of divorces is greatly influenced by legis- 
lation is a question which has given rise to decided 
differences of opinion. In 1883 Bertillon took the 
position that statutes extending the causes of 
divorce or relaxing the procedure in divorce suits 
have little influence upon the increase in the 
number of decrees.'^ For the United States, at 
any rate, this view can not be entirely sustained. 
The divorce movement is indeed mainly dependent 
upon social forces which lie far beyond the reach 
of the legislator. Yet it seems almost certain that 
there is a margin, very important though narrow, 
within which he may wisely exert a restraining 
influence. He can create a legal environment 
favorable to reform. Good divorce laws — ^laws 
which are clear, certain, and simple, laws which 
can not be evaded, which are not a dead letter,'^ 
laws which express the best results of social ex- 
perience — constitute such an environment, and 
they may even greatly lower the divorce rate, as 
conclusively proved by the experience of North 
Dakota. They may check h^y impulse and 
force individuals to take time for reflection. They 
may also by securing publicity prevent manifold 
injustice in the granting of decrees. 

In Europe the divorce rate is rising, while the 
marriage rate is falling. The same is doubtless 
true of the United States. It is by 
5 . Amer- no means creditable to the American 
ican people that with eleven exceptions — 
Legisla- the six New England commonwealths, 
tive BSfe- Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, California 
form, (1905), and Iowa (1906) — ^the States 
i 887 -I 907 , are making no effective provision for 
the collection or publication of divorce 
statistics. At present there is no means of deter- 
mining the average rate for the whole country; 
but eveiy practical reformer and student of social 
ethics w^ rejoice that Congress has already pro- 
vided for a second report on marriage and divorce, 
covering the period since 1886. The report, doubt- 
less, will show substantial progress. Indeed, there 
is much hasty and misdirected criticism of American 
divorce laws that ignores the remedial legislation 
of the last twenty years. Within this period the 
foundation of what some time may become a com- 
mon and effective divorce code for the whole Union 
has slowly been laid. More and more in their 
essential features the divorce laws of the States are 
duplicating one another, and they are becoming 
better. Little by little, as a detailed examination 
of the whole body of enactments reveals, more strin- 
gent provisions for notice to the defendant have 


been made, longer terms of previous residence for 
the parties required, and more satisfactory con- 
ditions of remarriage after the decree prescribed; 
while the more dangerous omnibus clauses in 
the list of statutory groimds have been repealed. 
At least eight States now severely punish the solic- 
iting of divorce business. Moreover, saner opinions 
regarding the true nature and the real sources of 
the divorce evil are beginning to prevail. 

IV. Nature of the Divorce Problem : The divorce 
movement, an almost universal incident of modem 
civilization, signifies underlying social evils vast 
and perilous. To the student of history it is 
perfectly clear that this is but a part of the mighty 
movement for social liberation which has been 
gaining in volume and strength ever since the 
Reformation. According to the sixteenth-century 
Reformer, divorce is the “ medicine for the disease 
of marriage. It is so to-day in a sense more real 
than Adam Smith or Heinrich Bullinger (q.v.) ever 
dreamed of. Certain it is that a detailed study of 
American legislation produces the conviction that, 
faulty as are our divorce laws, our marriage laws 
are far worse; while our apathy, our carelessness 
and levity touchmg the safeguards of the matri- 
monial institution are well-nigh incredible. 

Nowhere in the field of social ethics, perhaps, is 
there more confusion of thought than in dealing 
with the divorce question. Some people look upon 
divorce as an evil in itself; others regard it as a 
'' remedy ** for, or a symptom ** of, social disease. 
To the Roman Catholic and to those who believe 
with him divorce is a sin, the sanction of suc- 
cessive polygamy,” of polygamy on the instal- 
ment plan.” At the other extreme are those who, 
like Milton and Humboldt, would allow marriage 
to be dissolved freely by mutual consent, or even 
at the desire of either spouse. According to the 
prevailing opinion, however, as expressed in mod- 
em legislation, divorce should be allowed, with 
more or less freedom, only imder careful state 
regulation. Yet divorce is sanctioned by the State 
as an individual right; and there may be occasions 
when the exercise of that right becomes a social 
duty. The right, of course, is capable of abuse. 
Loose divorce laws may even invite crime. Never- 
theless, it is fallacious to represent the institution of 
divorce as in itself a menace to social morality. 
It is a result, and not a cause; a remedy, and not 
the disease. 

This is the principle upon which rests the whole 
modem theory of social control. In the Western 
world the extension of the sphere of secular legis- 
lation practically to the whole province — ^the whole 
outward or legal province — of marriage and divorce 
is a fact of transcendent interest. In this regard 
the Reformation marks the beginning of a social 
revolution. Lutheris dictum that “marriage is 
a worldly thing ” contained within it the germ of 
more history than its author ever imagined. The 
re^ trend of evolution has not at all times been 
clearly seen or frankly admitted; but from the 
days of Luther, however concealed in theological 
garb or forced under theological sanctions, however 
opposed by reactionary dogma, public opinion has 
more and more decidedly recognized the right of 
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the temporal lawmaker in this field. As a result, 
in the United States, not less clearly than else- 
where in countries of Western civilization, marriage, 
divorce, and all the institutions of the family are 
emerging as purely social institutions, to be dealt 
with according to human needs. Definitively the 
State seems to have gained control of matrimonial 
adm in istration. Yet it must be conceded that the 
influence of legislation in curing social disease is 
very restricted. Apparently if there is to be sal- 
vation, it must come through the vitalizing, regen- 
erative power of a more efficient moral, physical, 
and social training of the young. The fundamen- 
tal causes of divorce lie far beyond the reach of the 
statute-maker. They are rooted deeply in the 
imperfections of human nature and the social 
system, particularly in false sentiments regarding 
marriage and the family. Beyond question, the 
chief cause of divorce is bad marriage laws and bad 
marriages. The conviction is deepening that for 
the wise reformer, who would elevate and protect 
the family, the center of the problem is marriage 
and not divorce. 

The remedial influence of good statutes may be 
relatively small, still the legislator has a very im- 
portant task to perform. In particular it seems 
worth while to strive for more uniform laws in the 
States. Ideally a common code embracing the 
entire body of matrimonial laws is desirable, if it 
may be gained without too great a sacrifice of 
local control; for it would conduce in many ways 
to social order. The earlier movement to secure 
a Federal statute under an amendment to the nar 
tional constitution has been abandoned by practical 
reformers. Instead, it has been thought best to 
strive for the adoption of a model statute by the 
separate States. Such a statute, relating mainly 
to procedure, with a view to checking clandestine 
divorce, was adopted in 1899-1900 by the Confer- 
ence of State Commissions on Uniform Legislation. 
But a more comprehensive effort than that was 
started by the National Congress on Uniform 
Divorce Laws.’' At its Washington session, Feb. 
19-22, 1906, after an enlightening discussion, this 
body, composed of delegates from forty States, 
adopted a series of seventeen resolutions upon which 
is based “ an act regulating annulment of marriage 
and divorce " agreed upon by the Congress at its 
Philadelphia session in November of the same year. 
The act contains careful provisions for residence 
and notice. The decree nisi is provided for. Both 
partial divorce and absolute divorce are sanctioned. 
Divorce a vinctdo is permitted, on the suit of the 
aggrieved spouse, for (1) adultery; (2) bigamy; 
(3) conviction and sentence for crime, “followed 
by a continuous imprisonment for at least two years 
or, in the case of indeterminate sentence, for at 
least one year"; (4) extreme cruelty; (5) wilful 
desertion for two years; (6) habitual drunkenness 
for two years. Divorce from bed and board is 
authorized for the same six causes and also for 
“ hopeless insanity of the husband." Draft-acts 
providing respectively for the “ return of statistics 
relating to divorce proceedings " and for the re- 
turn of marriage statistics " were also submitted 
by the Congress. In its first resolution the Con- 


gress declares that “ no federal divorce law is fea- 
sible." Moreover, it is significant of its right under- 
standing of the problem that the body urges a 
like effort to secure a uniform marriage law. See 
Marriage. 
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1890); Milk and Meat (sermons, New York, 1893); 
Lights and Shadows of American Life (Chicago, 
1898); Present Day Life and Religion (Cleveland, 
O., 1906); Evangelism Old and New (New York, 
1905); and The Young Convert! s Prohlems and their 
Solution (1906). 

DIXON, RICHARD WATSON: Church of Eng- 
land; b. at Islington, London, May 5, 1833; d. at 
Warkworth (26 m. n. of Newcastle), Northumber- 
landflhire, Jan. 23, 1901. He studied at Pembroke 
College, Oxford (B.A., 1857), and was ordered 


deacon in 1858 and ordained priest in the following 
year. After being curate at St. Mary-the-Less, 
Lambeth (1858-61), and of St. Mary’s, Newington- 
Butts (1861-63), he was second master of Carlisle 
High School (1863-68) and minor canon and honor- 
ary librarian of Carlisle Cathedral (1868-75). He 
became vicar of Hayton-cum-Talkin, Cumberland- 
shire, in 1875, and of Warkworth in 1883. In 1874 
he became an honorary canon of Carlisle and from 
1879 to 1883 was rural dean of Brampton, while 
from 1885 until his death he was rural dean of 
Alnwick and after 1891 was also examining chap- 
lain to the bishop of Newcastle. While at Oxford 
he was associated with William Morris and Edward 
Burne-Jones in editing The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine, advocating the Preraff aelite move- 
ment, and also wrote besides several volumes of 
verse: Second Peak Prize Essay on the Maintenance 
of the Church of England as an Established Church 
(1873); Life of James Dixon, Wesleyan Minister 
(1874; a biography of his father); his most im- 
portant work, however, was his History of the 
Church of England from the Abolition of the Roman 
Jurisdiction (6 vols., 1877-1902). This work takes 
high rank by reason of its learning, research, and 
attractive style. It extends from 1530 to 1670. 
The last two volumes were posthumous and edited 
by Henry Gee, who has prefaced them by a bio- 
graphical sketch. In the last year of his life he 
was made by his university a doctor of divinity, 
and by his college an honorary fellow. 

Biblioorapht: Besides the sketch by Gee, ut sup., consult 

DNB, supplement, ii. 139-140. 

DOANE, WILLIAM CROSWELL: Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Albany; b. at Boston, Mass., 
Mar. 2, 1832. He studied at Burlington College, 
Burlin^on, N. J. (B.A., 1850), where he was a 
professor 1850-63. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1856, and was rector of St. Mary’s, Burling- 
ton (1859-63), St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. (1868- 
1867), and St. Peter’s, Albany, N.Y. (1867-69). In 
1869 he was consecrated tot bishop of Albany. 
He has been instrumental in building the Cathe- 
dral of AJl Saints, Albany, and established in the 
same city St. Agnes^ School for Girls, the Child’s 
Hospital, and St. Margaret’s House for Babies, 
the St. Christina Home (for training servants) at 
Saratoga, and the Orphan House of the Holy Savior 
at Cooperstown, founding the* Sisterhood of the 
Holy CMld Jesus to take charge of these institutions. 
In theology he is a conservative High-churchman. 
He has written a life of his father, Bishop G. W. 
Doane of New Jersey (5 vok., New York, 1860); 
Mosaics, Being Comments on the Collects, Episdes, 
and Gospels of the Christian Year (1882); Sun-' 
shine and Play-Time (poems; 1893); The Mani- 
festations of the Risen Jesus (Oxford, 1898); and 
Rhymes from Time to Time (Albany, 1901). 

DOBSCHUETZ, deb^shtite', ERNST (ADOLF 
ALFRED OSKAR ADALBERT) VON: German 
Protestant; b. at Halle Oct. 9, 1870. He studied 
at Leipsic, Halle, and Berlin (Ph.D., 1893), and in 
1893 became privat-docent for New Testament 
theology at Jena, where he was appointed asso- 
ciate professor in 1899* Since 1904 he has been 
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professor of the same subject at Strasburg. He 
has written Stvdien zur Texthritik der Vvlgata 
(Leipsic, 1894); DU uTchristlichm GemeMen 
(1902; Eng. transl. by G. Brenmer, London, 1904); 
Ostern und Pflngsten, eine kritische StudU zu I Kor. 
XV, (Leipsic, 1903); Probleme des apostolischen 
Zeitalters (1904); and Daa apostolische Zeitalter 
(HaUe, 1905). 

DOCETISM, do-si'tizm: A heresy which appears 
in the most varied forms and aspects, but may 
be generally defined as the theory which would 
merge the truth and reality of Christ’s human 
nature in a mere fantom. The Docetse, as a dis- 
tinct sect, are mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom., iii. 13; vii. 17), who names as the founder 
Julius Cassianus (see Encratites); by Serapion of 
Antioch (Eusebius, Hist. eccL, vi. 12); and by 
Hippolytus {Philosophoumena, viii. 8-11; cf. x. 16). 
The latter has preserved a detailed record of these 
sectaries, which on the whole may be trustworthy, 
but can not be considered entirely reliable. Then 
fundamental idea is that current in the Gnostic 
systems. The aim is to describe the divine process 
of development, the history of the spirit of God, who, 
himself forever the same, suffered himself to be 
limited by a material existence in order to withdraw 
himself from it as fruit. From the first arche, 
which appears here under the image of the seed of 
the fig, out of which develops the world-tree, 
emanate at first three, finally thirty eons. They 
form the intelligible nature (kB noUB physis), pure 
light, comprising in itself the primitive forms (tas 
apeifous ideas) of aU living. Its light shines into 
the chaos, and becomes the cause of everything 
created because it impresses the everlasting ideas 
upon that which has been formed. To separate 
darkness from light, the third of the primeval eons 
created the firmament, the steredma (Gen. i. 5), 
It separated itself as living fire, and became the 
great archon, the god of fire, who spoke out of the 
bush, the lord over the ideas who had confined 
them in the bodies and made them wander as souls 
when they grew cold therein. To redeem these 
and to end their wandering, the only begotten 
son,” produced by the thirty eons, came upon this 
earth. He took upon himself the extremest dark- 
ness, the flesh, and was bom of Mary. In the water 
of the Jordan this Jesus received the seal of the 
body bom of the virgin, so that, after putting off the 
body created by the archon and being nailed to the 
cross, his soul may not be found naked, but be enabled 
to put on the soma anti tBs sarkos ekeinBs (cf . John iii. 
5, 6), imprinted in the water of baptism. The 
human souls, all somehow related to Jesus, exert 
themselves for him in different ways. So the dif- 
ferent sects can know their own Jesus only in part; 
the Docetse alone know the whole Jesus. 

G, KRf^QER. 

Bzblxoobapht: G. Salmon, in Bermafkenat xi (1885), 389- 
402; idem, in DCJB, i. 866-870 (valuable); B. W. Mailer, 
Oeachichte der KoemoloffU, pp. 323-835. Halle. 1860; A. 
Hilgenfeld. Ketzergeachichie dea UrcihrUtentuma, pp. 546- 
650. Leipsic, 1884; H. Staehelin. in TU, vi. 3. 1891; L. 
PuUan, The Church of (he Fathera, pp. 46. 51, New York, 
1905; Hamack, Dogma, i. 256-259. li. 276 sqq., 370, iii. 
16. iv. 138 sqq. et passim. Consult also the literature 
under HxppoLTVUS. 


DOCTOR: The Latin word for "teacher,” em- 
ployed in various ways in academic and ecclesias- 
tical usage. The Doctors of the Church (Doctores 
eccUsics) are certain of the Church Fathers (<l.v.) 
who bear the title by " express declaration of the 
Church ” (i.e., conferred by the pope or by a gen- 
eral council) because of their “ orthodox teaching, 
holiness of life, and eminent erudition.” As early 
as 1298 the following had thus been pronounced 
Doctors of the Church: of the Greek Fathers, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom, and (!3yril of Alexandria; of the Latins, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory the 
Great. Since 1298 the names have been added of 
Hilary of Poitiers, Petrus Chiysologus, Leo the 
Great, Isidore of Seville, Peter Damian, Anselm of 
Canterbury, Bernard of (ilairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, 
Bonaventura, Francis of Sales, and Alfonso de' 
Liguori. 

The title ** doctor ” with a descriptive adjective or equiv- 
alent expression was also popularly given to many scholars 
or churchmen of the Middle Ages, including some who filled 
no professorial positions. Some of the commoner of these 
titles with the name of the bearer are as follows: Doctor 
admirabiliaf Roger Bacon; doctor angelicua, communis, or 
cheruMcus, Thomas Aquinas; doctor beahia et fundatiasimus, 
JBgidius de Coltunna; doctor chrisHanissimus, Jean Gerson; 
doctor chrisUanua, Nicholas of Cusa; doctor doctorum, Anselm 
of Laon; doctor evangelictis, John Wyolif; doctor Uluminatua, 
Raymond Lully; doctor Uluminatua et aublimia, Johannes 
Taxiler; doctor invindbUia et aingularia, William of Occam; 
doctor irrefragabilis, Alexander of Hales; doctor marianua, 
Anselm of Canterbury and Duns Scotus; doctor mellifluua, 
Bernard of Clairvaux; doctor planua et utilia, Nicholas of 
Lyra; doctor reaolutiaavmus, William Durand; doctor acho^ 
JoaUcua, Abelard. Peter Lombard, and others; ^ctor aeraphir 
cue, Bonaventura; doctor aubtilia, Duns Scotus; doctor uni- 
veradlis, Albertus Magnus. For more complete list cf. the 
KL, iii. 1867-69. 

DOCTRINAIRES, deo”tri''narz. See Christian 
DocyrpiNE, Society op. 

DOCTRINE, HISTORY OF. 

Early Attempts at Doctrine History (§ 1), 

Four Groups of Histories. The Mflnsoher Group (5 2). 

The Hegelian Group (§ 3). 

Engelhardt and Gieseler (§ 4). 

The Confessional Lutheran Group (§ 5). 

Nitzsch and Hamack (§ 6), 

The Idea and Task of Doctrine BUstory (§ 7). 

Method and Scope (§ 8). 

The history of Christian doctrines as a depart- 
ment of theological study was inaugurated by 
S. G. Lange of Jena in his AicsfUkrlicke Geschichte 
der Logmen (Leipsic, 1796), which came down to 
Irenseus. This was followed by W. Mtinscher’s 
Handhuch der christUchen Dogmengeschichte (4 vols., 
Marburg, 1797-1809), extending to Gregory the 
Great, and J. C. W. Augusti’s Lehrhuch der chrisU 
lichen Dogmengeschichte (Leipsic, 1806). Of course, 
much had been written previously regarding the 
history of particular dogmas and controversies. 
The present article deals with the rise and develop- 
ment of the history of doctrines and the lessons 
taught by a century of work in this department 
respecting its idea, task, method, and scope. 

^ M early as the time of Irenseus (by way of oppo- 
sition to Gnostic innovations) stress was laid upon 
the continuity of the doctrinal teachings of the 
elders from the apostolic age. Athanasius con- 
stantly appealed to the Fathers in support of his 
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positions in conflict with Arius and others. Vin- 
cent of Lerins (d. 450) declared that “the an- 
cient consensus of opinion of the holy 

I. Early fathers ought to be most diligently 
Attempts at sought out and followed ” {Commonv- 
Doctrine torium, i. 28). Naturally non-catholic 
History, parties also sought and found support 
for their views in earlier Christian 
literature. Abelard (d. 1142), in his Sic et non, 
by arraying authority against authority on all im- 
portant doctrines demonstrated the necessity of 
freely applying the mind to the solution of theo- 
logical problems. The harmonizing of patristic 
authorities was one of the tasks of scholasticism. 
The Renaissance brought with it disparagement of 
authority and recognition of the possibility of prog- 
ress in the apprehension of truth. The Refor- 
mation interrupted for the Evangelicals the conti- 
nuity of doctrinal tradition. The adoption of the 
Scriptures as the sole authority gave free course to 
investigation in the history of doctrine. Melanch- 
thon could say in his Lod (1521): “ Immediately 
after the founding of the Church, Christian doctrine 
was ruined by the Platonic philosophy.” Yet 
Luther and Melanchthon alike, alarmed by the 
undesirable consequences of too rigorous an in- 
sistence on Scripture authority by Anabaptists, 
felt it necessary to defend the doctrinal defiiutions 
of the first four general councils as authoritative 
interpretations of Scripture and necessary infer- 
ences therefrom. The Magdeburg Centuiiators 
(1659-74) assumed that from the fifth century 
(in part from the second) there was a progressive 
obscuration of evangelical truth, not seriously hin- 
dered by isolated “ witnesses ” who appeared from 
time to time. The stimulus given by the Refor- 
mation to historical research and the vast amount 
of material thus brought to light made possible 
such works as that of the Jesuit Petavius, De theo- 
logiais dogmatihus (Paris, 1644-60), and the In- 
structiones kistorico^theologicm de doctrina Chris- 
tiana (Amsterdam, 1645) by the Scotch theologian 
John Forbes of Corse. Early Lutheran theologians 
did little more m the history of doctrine than to 
gather rich patristic materials for polemical pur^ 
poses on the various lod of their dogmatic systems. 
Examples of this kind of work are Gerhard's Lod 
(Jena, 1610-25) and Quenstedt’s Theologia Didac- 
tico-polemica (Wittenberg, 1685). It was not until 
Pietism and the Enlightenment (q.v.) had shattered 
faith in the absolute correctness of Lutheran ortho- 
doxy that “ heretical ” systems began to be studied 
on their merits and that doctrine history could 
become a distinct department of study. Gottfried 
Arnold's Kirch- und Ketzer^Historie (1st ed., 1699- 
1700; most complete ed., 3 vols., Schaffhauaen, 
1740^2) brought to light and treated sympa- 
thetically a vast amount of authentic material 
regarding dissenting parties from the first century 
to his own time. His disposition to give to “ here- 
tics ” their due was to some extent shared by Mos- 
heim and C. W. F. Walch. Walch, Em^ti, ^mler, 
and Planck have been regarded, along with Lange 
and Munscher, as the fathers of doctrine history. 

Leaving out of consideration Roman Catholic 
works, which (with the exception of those of Bach 


and Schwane) are based upon the dogmatic assump- 
tion of the identity of dogma during all the cen- 
turies, four groups of works from Munscher to F. 
Nitzsch (Grundriss der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, 
vol. i., Berlin, 1870) and Hamack (Lehrhvdi (krDog- 
mengeschicMe, 3 vols., Freiburg, 1886-90; Eng. 
transL, 7 vols., Boston, 1895-1900) may be ad- 
vantageously distinguished. Works 

2 . Four of the Munscher type which conceive 
Groups of of the history of doctrines as the 
Histories, history of the multiform changes which 
The Miin- Christianity (as doctrine or dogma) 

scher has undergone up to the present 

Group, time constitute the first group. Mun- 
scher, though learned and accurate, 
failed completely to imderstand the reasons and 
significance of changes and had no proper ap- 
preciation of times and persons. The same may be 
said of Lentz and Bertholdt. This method may 
be designated the rationalistic-pragmatic. The 
supematuralistic modification of this method 
(Mtinter, August!) avoided the offensive extravar 
gances of pragmatism and recognized as legitimate 
for their time a mass of opinions no longer accept- 
able, but made little advance in method. Under 
the influence of the romanticism and religious 
earnestness of the awakening (Schleiermacher) the 
vision for the abiding and common in aU the diver- 
sified forms of doctrine was sharpened (Neander 
and his school). Deep appreciation of all Christian 
character as the embodiment of the new life intro- 
duced by Christ is what gives coherence to Nean- 
der's work. This is true in a measure of Hagenbach, 
and in a larger measure of Baumgarten-Crusius, 
whom Hase called the “ historian of the religious 
spirit.” These historians agree in distinguishing 
between “general” and “special” history of 
doctrines, in discarding the distinction between 
“ dogmas ” (authoritatively formulated doctrines) 
and opinions on doctrine set forth by any one 
whomsoever in any way whatever (their aim hav- 
ing been in many cases to discredit dogma by 
demonstrating its instability), and in ignoring 
Roman Catholic doctrinal development since 1517. 
Niedner's work is peculiar in its combination of the 
history of philosophy and that of theology, and in 
its discrimination between the doctrines of the 
schools and those of the Churches, yet it undeniably 
belongs to this group. 

The second group, introduced by Baur's mono- 
graph on the doctrine of the Atonemenit (1838), 
is characterized by the dominance of the Hegelian 
philosophy. Baur, like his predeces- 

3 . The sors, was concerned about the whole 
Hegelian mass of changes in doctrinal teaching 

Group, that have occurred from the apostolic 
time to the present. He saw in the 
manifold changes the logical development accord- 
ing to inner laws of a substantially unchan^d 
whole. Every doctrine is to him a development 
of the Christian idea, inevitable in its time. 
The history of dogmas has to do as well with 
the multiplicity of dogmas as with the unity 
of the dogma. He followed his predecessors in 
distinguislfing between a general and a special 
history of doctrines, and in taking little account of 
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the development of Roman Catholic dogma since 
1617. Marheineke applied the Hegelian method 
in producing an orthodox counterpart to Baur’s 
work, abandoned the distinction between general 
and special history of doctrines, limited the scope 
of dogma to public definitions, identified the sub- 
stantial contents of the Christian religion with the 
teachings of Christ and the apostles, and limited 
doctrine history to the time between the apostolic 
age and the completion of the formation of the 
ecclesiastical symbols. To the Hegelian school 
likewise belonged Meier and Noack. 

To a third group, in which doctrine history 
is conceived as a historic-genetic representation 
of the coming into existence of the 
4 , Engel- doctrinal ideas of the various Christian 
hardt Churches, belong Engelhardt's Dog- 
and Gie- Tnengeschichte (1839) and Gieseler's 
seler. lectures. Both were free from Hege- 
lian influence. Engelhardt had much 
in common with the group next treated, Gieseler 
with the Munscher type. Engelhardt^s peculiar- 
ity appears in his comparative treatment of the 
Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and Reformed dogmas, 
and his brief survey of the doctrinal movements in 
the various Churches since the definition of doc- 
trines in the great symbols. Gieseler’s definition 
of dogma is noteworthy: “ Christian dogma is not 
doctrinal opinion, not the pronouncement of any 
teacher, but doctrinal statute. The dogmas of a 
church are those doctrinal propositions which it 
declares to be the most essential contents of Chris- 
tianity.” While he held that a complete doctrine 
history embraces the development of dogmas in 
all Christian Churches, he paid little attention to 
the development of doctrines in the Greek Church 
after its separation from the Roman, or in the 
Roman Catholic Church after the Protestant revolt. 

The last group of the older wndters on the history 
of doctrines is the confessional Lutheran, whose 
aim was to show the complete doc- 

5 . The trinal agreement of the Book of Con- 
Confes- cord with divine revelation. Engel- 
sional hardt and Marheineke prepared the 
Lutheran way for this type of doctrine history. 
Group. Eliefoth, deeply immersed in Hege- 
lianism, marked out its program. 
‘ pTahnis embodied this idea in his Kirchenglavbe, 
Schmid's brief treatise (1860) was of the same 
character. The most important work of this 
group is that of Thomasius (1874-76). The second 
edition of Thomasius by Bonwetsch and Seeberg 
belongs rather to the preceding group. 

Side by side with these four groups stands the 
uncompleted work of Nitzsch, who, though he had 
a narrow conception of dogma, yet aimed to make 
intelligible the present position of Christian the- j 
ology, including the influence of 

6 . Nitzsch Schleiermacher. The one-sidedness of 
and the Hegelian construction of history 
Hamack. is eliininated by sound historical 
realism, and the separation of general 
and special dogmatics is abandoned. Nitzsch's 
work is the mature resultant of the older develop- 
ment of doctrine history. But Hamaok's famous 
text-book beOTis a new section of the history of the 


discipline. While building on the foundations 
laid by Nitzsch, Thomasius, and Ritschl, he has 
created an epoch in the study of the history of 
doctrines by materially increasing knowledge of 
the subject, by his living grasp of the objects 
of investigation, and by his brilliant and highly 
interesting literary presentation. His abandonment 
of any schematic arrangement of the materials and 
his sole regard to genetic connections, his appre- 
ciation of the tenacity ” of dogma and the inner 
logic of its development, and his effort to understand 
individual dogmas as parts of the conception of 
Christianity as a whole may be regarded as con- 
tributions of abiding value. The more recent 
text-books of the writer [F. Loofs] and of R. Seeberg 
( 2 d ed., vol. i., 1907, vols, ii.-iii. in preparation), 
though dependent on Hamack's, are not without 
distinctive features.* 

The question as to the light thrown on the idea, 
task, method, and scope of doctrine history by a 
century of study can only be answered 

7 . The Idea personally and briefly. The writer 
and Task regards Hamack's conception of doc- 
of Doctrine trine history as only individually justi- 

History. fled. Dogma is for Hamack not a 
generic idea, but the particular doc- 
trinal ideas that have formed themselves on the 
basis of the ancient world. Ancient dogma, with its 
objectivity formally independent of the faith of the 
individual, is of a wholly different kind from any 
modem evangelical system, while Roman Catholic 
dogma still bears this purely objective character. 
It is therefore instructive to discover the rise of 
ancient dogma and to trace its further development 
imtil it is d^solved in heterogeneous new formations 
or has found a homogeneous continuation to the 
present. As there is no dogma on the idea of dogma, 
Hamack can not be fairly reproached for publishing 
his doctrine histoiy of the ancient Church under 
the title DogmengeschicMe. Another question is 
whether the interest that theology has in doctrine 
history inheres in this special idea of dogma or in 
the generic idea. Is the term dogma to be used to 
designate the entire body of doctrines commonly 
held by a church, or is it to be limited to state- 
ments of doctrine made in earlier times by eccle- 
siastical authority, to which adherence is 
gatoiy? Stange, without sufficient ground, charges 
Hamack, Kaftan, and Loofs with innovation in 
using the term in the generic sense; for most of 
the older writers (HoUatz, Marheineke, Gieseler, 
Rothe, Biedermann, Nitzsch, etc.) allow the legiti- 
macy of this usage. Seeberg and Heinrici agree 
with Loofs in defin mg the history of dogmas as 
the history of the rise, development, and eventual 
change of church conceptions of doctrine in Christi- 
anity as a whole or in its various denominations. 

On the method of this discipline two views have 
recently been set forth, that of Bemouilli and others, 
who insist that doctrine history can attain to the 


♦ The editor of this article may be allowed to express the 
highest admiration of Loofs^s Z/Htfaden as a masterpiece of 
condensed wisdom on the subject. But the 4th ed. (1906) 
has 1 ,002 pages. It contains an amount of pertinent quota- 
tion from the sources greater than is to be found in many 
larger works. A. H. N. 
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highest results only by dealing with the matter from 
the religio-historical point of view, and that of 
Stange (following Baur), who thinks 
8. Method that it should be treated purely as a 
and Scope, history of ideas, praise and blame being 
completely eliminated, and every phase 
of doctrine being regarded as part of a process. 
As a matter of fact, every historian has some sort 
of standpoint, and pure objectivity is out of the 
question. Still, it is no disqualification in the 
historian of dogmas to be imbued with Evangelical 
principles and to be a master of dogmatics. The 
better he understands current dogmas the better 
should he be able to understand the process by 
which they have been reached. As regards the 
starting-point and the closing-point of the history 
of dogmas, the question at issue is whether it 
should begin with the teachings of Christ and the 
apostles and end with the present, or begin with the 
earliest ecclesiastical formulations and end with 
the latest. Against making the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles the starting-point is the fact that 
New Testament theology is in itself so large and 
complicated a subject and contains so many ele- 
ments of controversy as to require separate treat- 
ment. The historian of dogmas must base himself 
upon the most assured results of New Testament 
criticism, exegesis, and theology, rather than at- 
tempt to make New Testament theology a part of 
his field. Certainly, the history of dogmas does not 
end with the Formula of Concord, the Westminster 
Confession, or any other symbol; but is it possible 
to discern surely between modem dogmatics and 
dogmas? Therefore the history of dogmas may 
stop with the latest ecclesiastical formications of 
dogmas. 

The relation of the history of doctrines to other 
theological disciplines, especially to symbolics and 
church history, can not be adequately treated here. 
The former can be more advantageously treated 
in the article Symbolics. The history of dogmas 
is undoubtedly a part of church history, and the 
question is how far the former should be eliminated 
from lectures and text-books on church history 
and reserved for separate treatment. (F. Loofs.) 

Bibliography: On the conception of history of doctrine 
consult: K. Daub, in Zeitachrift fUr speculative Theologie, 
i. 1 (1836), 1-60, i. 2, pp. 63-132, ii. 1 (1837), 88-161; T. 
P. D. Kliefoth, Einleitung in die DogTnengeschichte, Par- 
chim, 1839; 0. F. KKng, in T3K xiii (1840), 1061-1162, 
xiv (1841), 749-862, xvi (1843), 217-269; J. E, Kuhn, 
in TQ, 1850, pp. 249-263; F. Niedner, (in ZJST, xxi 
(1861), 679-678; F. 0. Baur, Die Epochen der Hrchlichen 
GestMckUechrenhung^ Tubingen, 1863; G. Frommel, 
traduction d, Vhiat. dee dogmea, D61e, 1895; G. KrUger, 
Was heisst und zu wdchem Ende studiert man Dogmenge- 
schichUf Freiburg, 1896; C. A. Bemouilli, Die wissen^ 
schafUiche und die kirchliche Methode in der Theoloaie» ib. 
1897; 0. Stange, Das Dogma und seine BeurteUung in der 
neueren Dogmengeschichte^ Berlin, 1898- 

The works on the history of doctrine earKer than the 
nineteenth century are given in Hauck-Heraog, BE, iv. 
752. Later works, in addition to those indicated in the 
body of the article, are as follows: L. Berthold, Hand^ 
imch der Dogrnengeschichte, 2 vols., Erlangen, 1822-23; 
F. O. Baumgarten-Crusius, Kompendium der (dvristlichen 
Dogmengeschichte, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1840-46; C. G. H. 
Lentz, Oeschichte der ckrisilichen Dogmen in pragmatischer 
EntwickeLung, 2 vols., Helmstedt, 1834-36; J. C. W, 
Augusti, Lehrhudi, der chrisUichen Dogmengeschichte, 
Leipsic, 1836; H. Klee, JMrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 


2 vols., Mainz, 1837-38; D. F. Strauss, Die chrisUiche 
Glaubenslehre in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 2 vols., 
Tubingen, 1840-41; P. Marheineke, Christliche DogTnen- 
geachichte, Berlin, 1849; J. M, A. Ginoulhias, Hist, du 
dogme cathoUque, 3 vols., Paris, 1852-62; L. Noack, Die 
christliche Dogmengeschichte nach ihrem organischen Ent~ 
wicklungsgange, Erlangen, 1853; J. C. L. Gieseler, Dog- 
mengeschichte, Bonn, 1855; A. Neander, Christliche Dog- 
mengeschichte, Berlin, 1857; E. Haag, Hist des dogmes 
Chretiens, 2 vols., Paris, 1862; J. Sohwane, Dogmenge* 
schichte, 4 vols., Munster, 1862-90; K. Beck, ChrisUiche 
Dogmengeschichte, Tubingen, 1864; K. F. A. Kahnis, Der 
Kirchenglauhe historisch-geneiisch dargestellt, Leipsic, 1864; 
J. Zobl, Dogmengeschichte der katholischen Kirche, Inns- 
bruck, 1865; F. C. Baur, Lehrhuch der Dogmengesdbichte, 
Tubingen, 1867; J. Bach, Dogmengeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, 2 vols., Vienna, 1873-75; T. 0. Crippen, Popular 
Introduction to the Hist of Christian Doctrine, Edinburgh, 
1883; A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought, 
Boston, 1884; W. G. T. Shedd, Hist of Christian Boo- 
trine. New York, 1884; H. 0. -Sheldon, Hist, of Christian 
Doctrine, ib. 1886; G. Thomasius, Die christliche Dog- 
mengeschichte, 2 vols.. Erlangen, 1886-89; H. Schmid, 
Lehrhuch der Dogmengeschichte, Nordlingen, 1887; K. R. 
Hagenbach, Lehrhuch der Dogmengeschichte, Leipsic, 1888, 
Eng. transl. of 4th ed., 2 vols., New York, 1861-62; 0. 
H. Tuthill, Origin and Development of Christian Dogma, 
London, 1888; F. Bonifas, Hist des dogmes de r^glise 
chritienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1889; A. Harnack, Grundriss 
der Dogmengeschichte, 2 parts, Freiburg, 1889-91, Eng. 
transl., Outlines of a History of Dogma, London, 1893; 
E. Seeberg, Lehrhuch der Dogmengeschichte, 2 vols., Erlang- 
en, 1895-98, 2d ed., 1907 sqq.; idem, Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschichte, Leipsic, 1905; G. P. Fisher, Hist of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, New York, 1896; J. Orr, Progress of Dogma, 
London, 1901; J. Turmel, Hist de la thSologie positive, 
Paris, 1904. 

DODANIM: According to Gen. x. 4, one of the 
four sons of Javan (q.v.). The question of identi- 
fication is complicated by the question of the correct 
reading in this passage and in the parallel (I Chron. 
i. 7). In Genesis the Hebrew manuscripts, the 
Targums, Vulgate, and Feshito read Dodanim; 
the Samaritan, Septuagint, and Lucian read -Ro- 
danim (Rodioi\ thus agreeing with most of the 
Hebrew manuscripts of I Chron. i. 7 (where, how- 
ever, Lucian and Ben Asher read Dodanim). Com- 
pare the R. V. with the A. V. F. Brown (Hebrew 
and English Lexicon^ p. 187, New York, 1906) reads 
Rodanim, To explain the two forms which the 
manuscripts thus attest, the conjecture has been 
made that the author of Gen. x. obta,ined his in- 
formation concerning Greek peoples from Pheni- 
cian travelers, that he possibly wrote Dardanim 
(cf. Gk. Dardanoi, Trojans ”), and that the ** r ” 
was subsequently misre^ as '' w ” (o), the word 
thus appearing as Dodanim. Later writers (this 
theory proceeds), composing after the name Dar- 
d<moi had disappeared from use, would naturally 
use Rhodians,^' which was the form the (late) 
Chronicler employed as attested by the manu- 
scripts, If, however, Rodanim be the correct read- 
ing in Genesis, this explanation is unnecessary. 
Against this reading are the early authorities as 
cited above; in favor of it are the later date of 
Gen. X. and the far greater probability of mention 
of Rhodians than of Dardanians in that period. 
If Dodanim be the original reading, it is impossible 
to say what part of the Greek people the author 
had in mind. The reading Rodanim gives a simple 
and direct solution, referring to the inhabitants 
of Rhodes. Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Bsbliogbapht: B. Stade, De populo Javan pcarergon, Gies- 
sen, 1880; and the Bible dictionaries on the word. 
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DODDRIDGE, PHILIP: English non-conformist; 
b. in London June 26, 1702; d. at Lisbon Oct. 26, 
1751. As early as 1716 he began to think of adopt- 
ing the ministry as a profession, but declined an 
offer of a university education and subsequent 
provision in the Established Church, preferring the 
freedom of non-conformity. His theological educa- 
tion was directed by Samuel Clarke (q.v.) and the 
Independent John Jennings. He became min ister 
at Kibworth, Leicestershire, in 1723, without ordi- 
nation or profession of faith; two years later he 
removed to the neighboring town of Market Har- 
borough and entered into a joint pastorate with 
David Some; and he refused several offers which 
seemed likely to limit the theological liberty to 
which he clung so ardently. In some sense taking 
up the work of the deceased Jennings, he became the 
first head of a new academy at Market Harborough, 
and, on accepting a call to a pastorate at North- 
ampton six months later, removed his school 
thither, being ordained by eight ministers in the 
following March. In the same year appeared his 
first publication, Free Thoughts on the Most Pro5- 
able Means of Reviving the Dissenting Interest 
This expressed his ideal of unity in essentials and 
freedom in non-essentials, with a view to bringing 
all non-conformists together on a common ground. 
He was an inspiring, if not a very systematic 
teacher, and was busy in many good works, inclu- 
ding a scheme which has been described as the first 
non-conformist project of foreign missions (1741). 
His multifarious works were collected in ten volumes 
(Leeds, 1802-05). The best-known of them with the 
exception of his hymns are The Rise and Progress 
of I^ligion in the Soul (London, 1745) and The 
Family Expository or a Paraphrase and Version of 
the New Testament, with Notes (6 vols., 1739-56). 
His hymns (370 in number) were published by his 
friend Job Orton at Salop, 1755, and were re- 
edited, with a collation of Doddridge^s manuscripts, 
by his great-grandson, J, D. Humphreys {Scrip- 
tural Hymns, London, 1839). Among the best- 
known are “ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve,” 
“ Grace, 'tis a charming sound,” and “ O happy 
day, that fixed my choice.” 

Bibliography: The Works (ut sup.) contain the Memoirs^ 
by Job Orton, expanded greatly in Biographia Britannica, 
ed., Kippis, 1793. The best source is the Correspond- 
ence and Diary of Philip Doddridge^ ed. J. Doddridge 
Humphreys (hia great-grandson), 6 vols., London, 1829- 
1831. The best life is by C. Stanford, London, 1881. Con- 
sult the lives by J. Stoughton, London, 1851; J. R. Boyd, 
Hew York, 1860; B. A. Harsha, Albany, 1865; and the 
notices in DNB, xv. 158-164; S. W. Duffield, English 
Hymns^ pp. 364-366, New York, 1886; and Julian. 
Hymnology^ pp. 305-306. 

DODS, MARCUS: United Free Church of Scot- 
land; b. at Belford (44 m. n.w. of Newcastle), 
Northumberland, England, Apr. 11, 1834; d, at 
Edinburgh, Apr., 1909. He studied at Edinburgh 
(M.A., 1854) and New College, Edinburgh (1854- 
1858), and was ordained to the ministry in 1864. 
He was pastor of Renfield Free Church, Glasgow, 
until 1889, when he was appointed professor of New- 
Testament theology in New College, Edinburgh, of 
which he was principal after 1907. He wrote The 
Prayer that Teaches to Pray (Edinburgh, 1863); The 
Epistles to the Severn Churches (London, 1866); IsraeVs 


Iron Age (1874); Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ 
(1877); Handbook on Haggai, Zecharia, and Malachi 
(Edinburgh, 1879); Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (Lon- 
don, 1880); Handbook on Genesis (Edinburgh, 1882); 
Commentary on Thessalonians (1882); The Para- 
bles of Our Lord (2 vols., London, 1884r“85); The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (1889); Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament (1889); Erasmus, and 
Other Essays (1891); Why he a Christian f (1896); 
How to become like Christ (1897); The Gospel ac- 
cording to St, John (in The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment ; 1897); Genesis, John, and I Corinthians, in 
The Expositor’s Bible (1888-91); Forerunners of 
Dante (Edinburgh, 1903); and The Bible, its Origin 
and Nature (Bross lectures; 1905). He also trans- 
lated the “ Apology ” of Justin Martyr and the 
three books of Theophilus of Antioch to Autolycus, 
in Clark's Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Edin- 
burgh, 1865), and edited the English version of 
J. P. Lange's Life of Christ (6 vols., 1864), and the 
writings of St. Augustine (15 vols., 1872-76). 

DODWELL, HENRY: English theologian; b. at 
Dublin Oct., 1641; d. at Shottesbrooke, Maidenhead 
(26 m. w. of London), June 7, 171 1 . He was a fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, but was obliged to resign 
because he was not prepared to take orders (1666), 
and settled in London (1674). He wrote in defense 
of the AngHcan Church, and made such a reputation 
that he was appointed Camden professor of history 
at Oxford in 1688, but lost the position in 1691, by 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance to William 
and Mary. He defended the nonjuring bishops, 
declaring those '' schismatics ” who submitted, and 
himself left the Anglican communion, but in 1710, 
on the extinction of the nonjuring line of bishops, 
returned to it. His works were numerous, par- 
ticularly in the various departments of classical 
literature, and attest great industry and learning, 
but little judgment. He is remembered for his 
assertion, in his Dissertationes in Irenoeum (Oxford, 
1689), t^t the New Testament demoniacs were 
epileptics, and for his Epistolary Discourse con- 
cerning the Soul’s Immortality (London, 1706), in 
which he connected immortality with Baptism. 
Bibliography: The Life by F. Brokeaby, London, 1715; 

J. Darling, Cyclopcedia bibliographical pp. 938-939, I^on- 

don, 1854; S. A. Allibone, Critical Dictionary of Eng, 

XMerattire^ Philadelphia, 1891; DNBt xv. 179-181. 

DOEDERLEIN, dtJ'der-lain: The family-name 
of several German theologians. 

1. Johann Alexander Doderlein ; B. at Weissen- 
burg (27 m. s.e. of Anspach) Feb. 11, 1675; d. ’ 
there Oct. 23, 1745. His most important work was 
Antiquitates gentUismi N ordgaviensis (Nuremberg, 
1734). 

2 . Christian Albert Doderlein: B. at Seyringen 
(40 m, B.w. of Nuremberg) Dec. 11, 1714; d. at 
Btitzow (18 m. s.w. of Rostock) Nov. 4, 1789. He 
was professor of theology at Rostock and Btitzow, 
and published De Thaktis el Pythagorce theologica 
rations (Gottingen, 1750); V ermischte Ahhandlyngen 
aus aUm TheUen der GelekrsamkeU (Halle, 1755); 
Von dem rechten Gehrauch und Misbrauck der 
menschlichen Vemunft in goUlichen Dingen (Btitzow, 
1760); Commentatio de Ebionceis e numero hostium 
divinitatis Christi ezimendis (1769); Ueber Toleram 
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und Gewissensfreiheit (Wismar, 1776); Theolo^ 
gische Ahhandlungen iiber den ganzen Umfang der 
Religion (4 vols., 1777-89); Ueberzeugender Beweis 
von der wahren Gottheit dee Sohnes Gottes (1789). 

3. Johann Christoph Doderlein; B.atWindsheim 
(30 m. n.w. of Nuremberg) Jan, 20, 1745; d. at 
Jena Dec. 2, 1792, He studied at the University 
of Altorf, and at the age of twenty-two became 
deacon in Windsheim. Gaining recognition by his 
Curce criticcB et exegeticce (Altorf, 1770), he received 
in 1772 a professorship at Altorf, and ten years 
later was called to Jena. His chief exegetical 
V7orks were his Esaias (Altorf, 1775) and his trans- 
lation of Proverbs (1778). His most important 
book was his Institutio theologice Chriaftiance (1780), 
which marks a transition to the modem critical 
method, since, as he himself said, he took into con- 
sideration new interpretations and the results of 
individual systems of thought with special regard 
to the requirements of the time, though he did not 
feel justified in going beyond the Bible or in invent- 
ing new doctrines. He likewise urged caution in 
the choice of arguments, and emphasized the need 
of quality rather than of quantity in their selection. 
The same principles were advocated in the Theo- 
hgische Bibliothek, which he edited at Leipsic from 
1780 until his death. (K, R. HAGENBACHf*) 

DOEDES, d6-6'dds, JACOBUS ISAAK: Dutch 
theologian; b. at Langerak, a village in the province 
of South Holland, Nov. 20, 1817; d. at Utrecht 
Dec. 17, 1897. In the year 1830 he entered the 
Latin school at Amsterdam, and in 1834 the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, where he founded the lifelong 
friendjship with his fellow student J. J, van Oosteiv 
zee. On June 16, 1841, he attained the doctorate, and 
his thesis, Dissertatio Theologica de Jesu in Vitam 
reditu (Utrecht, 1841), appeared also in Dutch under 
the title De Opstanding van onzen Heer Jezus 
ChristuSf in hare zekerheid en belangrijhheid voor- 
gesteld (Utrecht, 1844). In 1841 he passed his 
ministerial examination, and while waiting for a 
charge he wrote the prize essay Verhandeling over 
de Tekstkritiek des Nieuwen Verhonds (Haarlem, 
1844). In 1843 he was installed pastor at Hall, 
in the province of Gelderland, and soon after be- 
came an editor of the Jaarhoeken voor weten- 
schappelijke Theologie, 10 vols., 1845-54. A study 
of the subject of baptism and the Lord's Supper 
led to the writing of De her van den Doop en het 
Avondmaol • op nieuw onderzocM. I. sttik, Het 
Avondmaal (Utrecht, 1847). About this time came 
his encoimter with G. ■ W. Opzoomer, professor 
of philosophy at Utrecht, who had taken the 
field against van -Oosterzee in behalf of the "in- 
fidel philosophy,” contending that " scientific 
infidelity ” must make war upon the " nodracu- 
lous history of Christ and the dogmas foimded 
upon it.” That miracles are impossible is assumed 
as the starting-point for all investigation. Against 
such an assumption Doedes contended in Het recht 
des Christendoms tegenover de wijshegeerte gehandr 
haafd (Utrecht, 1847), a work the sober, historic 
tone of which gained the admiration even of bis 
opponent, who spoke highly of his " dear, intelli- 
gent, and true language.” 
ni.— 30 


This apology was partly the cause of his call as 
pastor to Rotterdam in 1847, where he labored for 
twelve years with such zeal and success that 
he is still gratefully remembered. In con- 
nection with his pastorate he issued cate- 
chetical manuals on the doctrine of salvation 
and Biblical history which have gone through 
many large editions and have been translated into 
the Malayan and the Javanese. Though much 
occupied in Rotterdam with pastoral work, he yet 
found time for the sciences, as the Jaarhoeken voor 
wetensch, Theologie bears ample witness. Prof, van 
Hengel in Leyden attacked in 1847 his doctrine of 
the Eucharist, to whom Doedes replied in his 
Aphorismen over de leer des Avondmaals (JWT, 
1848, vi. 1). His Exegetische Stttdiin over I Pet Hi 
18-4v. 6 (JWTf 1848, vi. 2), a contribution to the 
Petrine conception of the Lord's death, resurrection, 
and preaching to the imprisoned spirits, is still 
worth reading. In 1853, in collaboration with N. 
Beets and Chantepie de la Saussaye, he edited the 
periodical Ernst en Vrede. In the period 1849- 
1855 he published at Utrecht his Evangeliebode in 
seven volumes. Besides this he put forth several 
collections of sermons. Als a true Protestant he 
was drawn into the so-called " April disturbance ” 
of 1852; the tone of Pius IX. in his allocution of 
March 7, 1853, led him to write De AUocuMe van 
Pans Pius IX, ter aankondiging van het hersteH der 
Bisschoppelijke hierarchie in de Nederlanden, met 
eene historische toelichting (Utrecht, 1853). 

In 1859 he was called to the chair of theology 
at Utrecht. His inaugural address, Oratio de critica 
studiose a theologis exercenda (Utrecht, 1859), was 
bitterly attacked and ridiculed by A. Pierson and 
the poet P. A. de G4nestet, to whom Doedes only 
sparingly replied one and two years after in the 
opening addresses Modem of Apostolisch Christen- 
dom 9 (Utrecht, 1860) and De zoogenaamde Modems 
Theologie eenigszins toegelicht (Utrecht, 1861). 
He characterized the liberty of teaching in the 
Church as an ecclesiastical absurdity which 
would lead only to the enslaving of the Church, 
Against his colleague C. W. Opzoomer he defended 
the position that choice must be made between a 
consistent naturalistic philosophy and the Gospel, 
and that choice of the first leads to an irrecon- 
cilable warfare with the latter (Oud en Niew I De 
leus der Christelijk-orthodoxe TheologiSf Utrecht, 
1865). . The best commentary to his work as a 
professor is found in the presence of his pupils in 
chairs of New Testament exegesis — van Manen in 
Leyden, Baljon in Utrecht, van Rhijn in Groningen, 
and Brandt in Amsterdam. He wrote a number of 
handbooks for academic use: Hermenevtiek voor de 
Schriften des N, Verhonds (Utrecht, 1866; trans- 
lated into English from the 2d ed. by G. W. Steg- 
mann, Jr., Edinburgh, 1867); Inleiding tot de Leer 
van God (Utrecht, 1870; 2d ed., 1880); De Leer van 
God (Utrecht, 1871); Encydopedie der Christelijke 
Theologie (Utrecht, 1876 ; 2d ed. , 1883). His stand- 
ard work, written with much sagacity and fairness, 
is De Nederl, Geloofshelydenis en de Heidelbergsche 
Katechismus^ als helydenisschriften der Ned, Hero, 
Kerk in de 19^ Eeuw, getoetst en heoordeeld (2 vols., 
Utrecht, 1880-81). This work brought him into 
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conflict with Dr. A. Ktiyper. Of surpassing interest 
are the recollections of a rich and favored long 
life which he gives in his 1843-1898 Biografische 
Eerinrienngm (Utrecht, 1894). 

(S. D. VAN Veen.) 

Bkbliogbaphy: Besides the autobiography, ut sup., valu- 
able material may be found in A. W. Bronsfeld, Ben 
ologiedi KUiverhlad, Rotterdam, 1897; J. M, S. Baljon, 
in Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede^ Feb., 1898. 

DO^G-: An Edomitic servant of Sanl, who wit- 
nessed David's interview with Ahimelech (I Sam. 
xxi. 7), and later betrayed the priest (I Sam. xxii. 
9-10). The infuriated king sent for the accused 
and his fellow priests and ordered their slaughter. 
As Saul's body-guard hesitated, Doeg, at the king's' 
order, murdered the eighty-flive priests (Septuagint, 
**305 Josephus, Ant., VI. xii. 6, ** 385 ''). Saul 
(or Doeg) then annihilated the priestly city Nob, 
Abiathar alone escaping to David (I Sam. xxii. 
11-23). That Doeg, though an Edomite, is found 
among Saul’s servants has numerous analogies in 
history {II Sam. ±l. 3, srxiiL 37; I Chron. xi. 46, 
xxvii. 30-31). According to I Sam. xxi. 7, Doeg 
was at Nob, ** detained before Yahweh of the 
surmises aiming to explain his detention — ^for 
the keeping of a vow, for concealment (contra- 
dicted by xxii, 22), as a recent proselyte, or for 
levitical uncleanness — ^Hitzig's (JBegriff der Kritik, 
Heidelberg, 1831, 82) is best, viz., t^t Doeg had 
been quarantined for suspected leprosy (cf. Lev. xiii. 

1 sqq.). In I Sam. xxi. 7 Doeg is called **the 
chiefest of Saul's herdsmen as this expression in 
the Hebrew is very strange, and the Septuagint 
seems to follow a different text (also in xxii 9), 
Graetz's proposal may be right — to read ** run- 
ners " (haradm) for ** herdsmen” QiaroHm; cf. 
Wellhausen, Text der Bucher Sanmelis, GSttingen, 
1871, 125). Psalm lii, refers to the betrayal of Doeg, 
according to the superscription; but it is not cer- 
tain that the superscriptions rest on old tradition; 
they are now generally regarded as an accommo- 
dation to the text of Samuel. (E. Kautzsch.) 

DOELLINGER, JOHAIW JOSEF IGJTAZ VON. 

Youth and Education (§ 1). 

Early Labors as a Professor (§ 2). 

Activities as Catholic Apologist (§ 3). 

Beginnings of Break with Rome <§ 4). 

Position upon the Temporal Power (§ 6). 

Widening of Breach with Rome (§ 6). 

The Vatican Council. His Ezoommunioation 7). 

Relations with Old Catholics C§ 8)* 

Gradual Retirement (§ 9). 

Final View of Reformation (§ 10), 

Johann Josef Ignaz von Dollinger, church histo- 
rian and leader of the Old Catholic movement, was 
bom at Bamberg Feb. 28, 1799; d. at Munich Jan. 
10, 1890. He entered the University of Wurzburg 
in 1816 and devoted himself to the study of his- 
tory, philology, and the natural sciences, chiefly 
botany, mineralogy, and entomology; the last- 
named science he followed in exhaust- 
I, Youth ive fashion for quite thirty years. 

and In 1817 he chose the priesthood as a 
Education, profession, influenced by the converts 
Eekhart, Werner, Schlegel, Stolberg, 
and Winkelman. In the summer of 1818 he con- 
tinued his studies under the theologicfid faculty of i 


Wiirzburg. Out of deference to his father’s wishes 
he took up the study of law at Wurzburg in 1819, 
but he resumed his theological studies at Bam- 
berg in the autumn of 1820 and continued there 
until Easter, 1822. On Mar. 22, 1822, he was or- 
dained priest. His ideal of life at this time was 
not a professorship, but a mral pastorate with suf- 
ficient income for the formation of a library and 
with opportunity for study. Accordingly, in No- 
vember he went as chaplain to Marktschemfeld in 
Mittelfranken. 

In Nov., 1823, he was chosen professor of church 
history and ecclesiastical law in the lyceum of 
Aschaffenburg. Here originated his 
2 . Early first work, Die Eucharistie in den drei 
Labors ersten J ahrhunderten (Mainz, 1826), 
as a still considered a model treatise. On 
Professor- account of it he was honored with a 
doctorate of theology by the faculty 
at Landshut. In the autumn of 1826 he was 
called to a professorship of church history and 
ecclesiastical law at the newly opened University 
of Munich. Here he became intimate with Franz 
von Baader, and in 1827 made also the acquaint- 
ance of Gorres. Both Baader and GOrres be- 
lieving that a publication for the promotion of 
Roman Catholic interests was a necessity, DdUinger 
was drawn into joumalistic activity. A little 
later, he devoted himself again to his church his- 
tory, portions of which appeared from 1833 to 
1838 (Eng. transL, A History of the Church, 4 
vols., London, 1840-42). In 1836 he visited Eng- 
land. His relations with that country, for which 
he had the greatest sympathy, never ceased. Year 
after year he had a colony of young English stu- 
dents under his own roof. In 1837 he became 
chief librarian of the University, and in 1838, as 
newly installed member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, he delivered the opening address on Mur 
fmwmdis Religion (published at Regensburg, 
1838). About this time be began to gather mate- 
rial for a history of the heresies of the Middle Ages, 
for which he made journeys to Holland, Belgium, 
and France, 

When in 1838 King Ludwig I. ordered all soldiers 
to kneel before the host the Protestants sought 
exemption for themselves on conscientious grounds. 
The king, however, stood firm, maintaining that 
the bending of the knee was merely a military act. 

DdUinger published articles on the 
3 . Activities question, at first anonymously, which 
as caUed forth sharp replies from the 
Catholic Protestants and were not altogether ao- 
Apologist. ceptable to the Roman Catholics (see 
KibjELINO CONTROVERST IN BaVARIA). 
His work on the Reformation {Die Reformation, ihre 
innere Entwxchlung xind ihre Wirhungm, 3 vols., 
Regensburg, 1846-48) received little attention in 
the stormy years of 1847-48. In 1853 he pub- 
lished at Regensburg Hippolytus und Kallistus 
(Eng. transl., Edinburgh, 1876). DdUinger was 
considered in these years an Ultramontane, but he 
himself expressed himself publicly against such a 
characterization. And, indeed, he was right, if 
one understands by Ultramontanism the Jesuitical 
system. That system he never learned. 
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In 1843 Harless gave expression to his views on 
the controversy concerning the immaculate con- 
ception of the virgin, and Dollinger 
4. Begin- answered that the Church permits a 
nings of difference of opinion regarding a sub- 
Break ordinate question concerning which 
with Rome, there is no tradition and nothing is 
revealed. His hearers, in 1847, pre- 
sented him with an address on his birthday, and in 
acknowledging his thanks he spoke upon the sig- 
nificance of a German Catholic, or national church, 
and pointed out as its specif mission the con- 
servation of theological learning. As they con- 
ceived it, the principal mission of himself and his 
friends was, not only to maintain freedom of faith 
and conscience, but also the independence of Church 
and State, with a similar basis for all religious so- 
cieties. The opposition to him, which began in 
1849, because of his national church tendencies 
never waned. The archbishop of Munich, Coimt 
Reisach, a Jesuit scholar, denounced him, and, on 
the whole, he was regarded at Rome with the 
greatest mistrust. 

Meantime Dsllinger had projected a comprehen- 
sive church history, and in connection therewith 
had collected material for a histoiy of 
S* Position the popes. In 1857 there appeared 
upon the at Regensburg as part thereof Hein 
Temporal denthum und Jvdenthumj Vorhalle zur 
Power. Geschichte des Chri^tenthums (Eng. 

transL, The Gentile and the Jew in the 
Courts of the Temple of Christ, 2 vols., London, 1862 
reprint), and in 1860 Christenthum und Kirche in 
der Zeit der Grundlegung (Eng. transl., The First 
Age of Christianity and the Church, 2 vols., 1866). 
Besides this he busied himself with a history of the 
heresies of the Middle Ages, and upoit-many jour- 
neys to Italy drew from wide sources. In 1857 he 
finally made his often planned journey to Rome. 
The attempts of the Italians for a United Italy ap- 
peared to him to have miscarried. Even Napoleon 
III. seemed to be weakening. Without an eccle- 
siastical state the control of the Chmch was be- 
lieved impossible; and the Jesuits insisted upon 
the necessity of such a state as a part of the Catho- 
lic faith. At Easter of 1861 certain ladies of the 
nobility requested him to say something regarding 
the situation. In response he gave his Odeon lec- 
tures, in which he considered the possibility of the 
fall of the Papal State. The nuncio left the hall in 
the middle of the discourse, and the Roman Catho- 
lic world was thrown into great excitement. Na- 
poleon had the substance of the lectures trans- 
mitted to him by telegraph. Dollinger published 
the lectures with an explanatoiy introduction in 
Kirche und Kirchen, Papstthum und Kirchenstaat 
(Munich, 1861, Eng. transl., The Church and the 
Churches, or the Papacy and the Temporal Power, 
London, 1862), and even Pius IX. was appeased by 
the flattering picture of himself which it contained- 
Meanwhile a severe conflict broke out between 
the Jesuits and the German theologians. No un- 
scholastic theologian or philosopher was accepted 
as trustworthy, no theological faculty as Catholic, 
which was not held by the Jesuits. 

Many German theologians considered that a 


conference of scholars was necessary, and Dollinger 
was induced to issue the call. It cost, however, end- 
less trouble to bring it about. But 
6. Widen- on Sept. 28, 1863, Ddllinger opened 
ing of the conference with his celebrated 
Breach address, Die V ergangenheit und Gegen- 
with Rome, wart der katholischen Theologie. This 
was the signal for a stormy outbreak on 
the part of the Jesuits against DSllinger, and, in- 
deed, it was clearly evident that a reconciliation be- 
tween them and the German theology was now im- 
possible. The breach widened rapidly and a most 
vigorous fight on paper took place, in which the 
Jesuits' organ at Rome participated. In the syllar 
bus of 1864 the lectures of D6llinger were put under 
the ban. No less objectionable was his Papstfaheln 
des Mittelolters (Munich, 1863; Eng. transl., Fables 
respecting the Popes in the Middle Ages, London, 
1871; New York, 1872), in which he criticized 
the Donation of Constantine and elaborated on the 
heresy of Pope Honorius I. This was regarded as 
directed immediately against papal infallibility. 
In Aug., 1866, DoUinger's friend Bishop Weis of 
Speyer wrote to Rome that there had lately ap- 
peared in Munich a school of theologians who 
strove to lower the authority and rule of the apos- 
tolic chair, and especially to oppose the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the pope. Archbishop Manning 
in London on Feb. 25, 1866, wrote to Rome that 
Dellinger was writing against the prerogatives of 
the holy chair. Archbishop Scherr of Munich con- 
sidered it to be the best solution of all the difficul- 
ties, if DSllinger should die of the attack of pneu- 
monia from which he was then suffering. 

Nothing definite concerning the purpose of the 
approaching Vatican Council (q.v.) was known 
until the Civiltd Cattolica in Feb., 
7. The 1869, raised the curtain through the 
Vatican correspondence of Cardinal Antonelli. 
Council, Thereupon DSllinger again took up 
his Ezcom- his pen and published in the Augsburg 
munication. AUgemeine Zeitung a series of articles, 
collected in August into a book, Der 
Papst und das Konzil, under the pseudonym of 
Janus (Eng. transl.. The Pope and the Council, 
London, 1869). He opposed pope and council, 
and the work displayed such knowledge of papal 
history that it was immediately suspected that 
the author could be none other than Dollinger. 
At the same time he issued the so-called Hohen- 
lohen Theses, and followed shortly with his anony- 
mous Erwdgungen fur die BisckOfe des Konsdls 
iJber die Frage der Unfehlbarkeit, at once trans- 
lated into French and sent to the bishops. Both 
writings, however, gave the sources insufficiently, 
and therefore were quite useless for ignorant pr 
poorly instructed bishops. Cardinal Schwarzen- 
berg urged upon Dollinger that, at least as a 
private individual, he should attend the Council ; 
but he preferred to remain in Munich, where he 
published regularly in the AUgemeine Zeitung 
Briefe vom KomU, based upon material furnished 
him from Rome, each of which fell as a bomb m 
Rome. Einige Worte iiber die Unfdhbarkeiis- 
addresse and Die neue Qesch&ftsordnung im Konzil 
were articles which still more militated against 
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hirn in Rome, so that already he was called a here- 
tic. Bishop Ketteler of Mainz, and other bishops 
of the minority, in an open letter addressed to him 
begged of him to keep silent. He complied and 
on July 18, 1870, the personal infallibility of the 
pope and his universal episcopacy were declared an 
article of faith. Dollii^er declined to give up 
what he had hitherto taught, and on Apr. 18, 1871, 
Archbishop Scherr, himself an opponent in the 
Council of infallibility, caused his excommunication 
to be declared from the Chancel. Bollinger ac- 
knowledged the fact of excommunication, but pro- 
nounced it imrighteous and therefore futile. He 
considered himself and his associates as still Roman 
Catholics. He opposed the organization of a sep- 
arate church, but soon threw in his lot with the 
Old Catholics (q.v.). 

It now became clear to DsUinger that the Roman 
Church could not possibly be the Catholic one as 
conceived by Christ and described by 

8. Relations St. Paul. The very highest aim of 

with Old Christlike development was to unite 

Catholics, the now divided Christian commu- 
nions. These thoughts had been long 

harbored by Bollinger, and he had already given 
public expression to them. With some of his Old 
Catholic friends he now elaborated them in seven 
lectures upon the Wtedervereinigung der christli- 
chm Kirche (published in English, Lectures on 
the Reunion of the Churches ^ London, 1872; Ger- 
man, Munich, 1888). He at^nded the second Old 
Catholic congress at Cologne in the autumn of 
1872, where union conferences were arranged to 
be held in 1874 and 1875, at Bonn, \xnder D6ltoger’s 
direction. Meantime he waited to see what atti- 
tude the church authorities would take. But he 
soon found, as he says, indolence and political 
considerations do not permit the church author- 
ities to do anything,'* However, he comforted 
himself with the thought that he had at least 
raised anew the idea of a union of all Christian 
communions. He took part in all difficult and 
weighty questions of the sessions of the Munich 
Old Catholics Committee. 

His position at the head of the university, where, 
at the celebration of its 400th anniversary (1872), 
he was a shining figure, together with his duties in 
connection with the Academy of Sci- 

9. Gradual ences made imusual demands upon 
Retirement him, so that, gradually, his age began 

to make itself felt. In 1873 he was 
appointed president of the academy. He deliv- 
ered his academical lectures, speaJdng even two 
months before his death, at the age of ninety, with 
his accustomed intellectual and physical vigor con- 
cerning the downfall of the temporal power. But 
finally he began to retire from activities. With 
the help of Professor Reusch he published (Bonn, 
1887) an edition of Bellannine's autobiography, 
which he had long had in hand, and his Jesuitica 
under the title, Geschichte der Morakteitigkeiten in 
der rSmiscMcaih^lischen Kirche s&U dem sechszehn- 
ten Jahrhundert mil BeiJtjrSjgen zur Geschichte und 
Charakteristik des Jesuitenordens (2 vols., Ndrdling- 

1889); shortly before his death appeared Ret- 


irdge zur Sehtengeschichte des MittelaUers (2 vols., 
Munich, 1890). His Akademiscka Vortrdge were pub- 
lished in 3 vols., N6rdlingen, 1888-91 (Eng. transl., 
Studies in European History : being Academical Ad'- 
dresses j London, 1890; Addresses on Historical and 
Literary Subjects, 1894; and his KMnere Schriften 
were edited by Professor Reusch, Stuttgart, 1890). 

At last Bollinger understood better how to ap- 
preciate Luther, that titan of the spiritual world." 

When, in 1851, he wrote his sketch of 

10. Final Luther he had read only a few of his 
View of writings. Later he studied them all, 
Refonna- and then he modified greatly his for- 
tion. mer judgments. The events of 1870 
enabled him to take a still deeper view. 
In an academical lecture (1882) on the Reforma- 
tion he makes this confession: “ I must admit that, 
for a greater portion of my life, what occurred in 
Germany from 1517 to 1552 was an impenetrable 
riddle, and, moreover, a subject of sorrow and pain. 
I saw only the fact of the separation, the two 
halves of the nation, divided as by the sharp blows 
of a sword, standing inimical to each other. Since 
I have examined more closely the history of Rome 
and of Germany in the Midcfie Ages, and since the 
experiences of these later years have so illumined 
the subjects of my research, I now believe that I 
understand what was so enigmatical and I adore 
the ways of Providence, in whose almighty hand 
the German nation became an instrument — a 
vessel in the house of God, and not one unto dis- 
honor." (J. Fkibdrich.) 

Bibuoqrapht: Lives are by J. Friedrich, 3 vols., Mmuch, 
1899-1901; E. Melzer, Danzig, 1889; Louise von Kobell, 
Munich, 1891; idem, Eng. transl., D&Uinger^a Conversational 
London, 1892; E. Michael, Innsbruck, 1894. Consult also 
the literature cited under Old Catholics and Vatican 
Council, 
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I. Meaning and Scope. 

Meaning and Use of “Dogma** 

(§ 1 ). 

A Dogma an Established Truth 

(§ 2 ). 

Basis of the Certainty of Dogmas 
(§ 3). 

Dogmatics, Definition and Content 
(§ 4). 

The Individual Element in Dog- 
matics (§ 5). 

Dogmas Essential to Christianity 

(§ 6 ). 

Sources and Norms of Dogma (§ 7). 

Fundamental Questions (§8). 

Belation of Scripture to the Inner 
Life (§ 9). 

Conclusions (§ 10). 

1. Meaning and Scope : The explanation of the 
word “ dogma goes back to an old usage of good 
Greek, in which dokei moi and dedoktai mean not only 
'' it seems to me or it pleases me/^ but also I 
have definitely detennined something so that it is 
for me an established fact.^* Hence dogma has the 
significance of a firm, and especially a public reso- 
lution, decretum. Thus the words are found in the 
Septuagint and in the New Testament 

1, Mean- to designate firm enactments in the 

ingr and sphere of practical conduct; govem- 

XTse of mental decrees (Esther iii. 9; Dan. ii. 

Dogma.” 8-10; Luke ii. 1); apostolic 

regulations (Acts xvi. 4); and the 
Mosaic ordinances (Col. ii. 14; Eph. ii. 15). Hence 
also the use of the word by philosophers, especially 
the Stoics, to denote established declarations of 
truth and doctrinal formulation which by virtue of 
their firm validity serve in turn as the basis and 
norm both for further concrete scientific investiga- 
tions and conclusions and for concrete precepts 
pertaining to practical conduct. Accordingly the 
term may be applied both to such sentences as 
contain ethical principles and to such as refer to 
objective existences, to God and the world. The 
name “ dogma ” was then transferred to propo- 
sitions in which the basal truths of ethics and 
religion are established and which are derived from 
a divine revelation. Josephus designates the con- 
tent of the sacred books of Judaism as ** dogmas of 
God ” (Apion, i. 8). Ignatius likewise (Ad Magnes, 
xiii.) speaics of “ the dogmas of the Lord and of the 
apostles,” the context referring especially to ethical 
norms and commandments. According to Origen 
(De principiis, iv. 156), Christ is the interpreter 
of the saving dogmas of Christianity.” These very 
propositions then came to be called, with reference 
to the validity which they have for the Church, 
ecclesiastica dogmata. (On this use of the word 
among the ancients cf. especially W. Schmidt, 
Ckristliche Dogmatik, i., Prolegomena, Bonn, 1895.) 

According to this usage and in the light of 
recent discussions as to the meaning of the 
word dogma ” and therefore also of 
2. ADoer^ « dogmatics ” (cf. the doctrinal works 
^^Bhed " Hahn, K. J. Nitzsch, Schenkel, 

Truth. Schweizer, Biedermann, Kahnis, 
and Nitzsch’s Doginengeschichte), it 
should be definitely borne in mind that, in the lan- 
guage of the ancient Christians, as in that of the 


2. The Reformed Churches. 

Zwingli and Calvin (§1). 

Calvin *s Successors (§ 2). 

The Netherlands (§ 3). 

Switzerland (§4). 

3. England. 

To the Revival of the Eighteenth 
Ceutmy (§1). 

The Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries (§ 2). 

4. Scotland. 

6. America. 

The Early Calvinistic Theology 
(§ 1 ). 

XJmversalism, Unitariauism, and 
Later Types (§ 2). 

Presbyterians and Baptists. Late 
Works (§ 3). 

philosophers, dogma ” never denotes a view or 
doctrine which is to be regarded as a mere opinion, 
but always one that is to be regarded as estab- 
lished — at least for those who support it. The 
same is true (e.g., in Origen) of the heretical dog- 
mas, just in so far as they are held as firm con- 
victions. When, therefore, an ecclesiastical writer 
speaks with precision of dogmas, he means, even 
without the express addition of ecclesiastica, those 
statements of doctrine which for the body of Chris- 
tians to which he belongs are established as unim- 
peachable truths. 

The term ** dogma ” itself gives no information 
either as to the reason why the truths expressed in 
the dogma have such certainty and stability or as to 
the authority upon which their validity 
is supposed to rest. That church 
C^ain^ do^as rest upon the authority of 
divine revelation is hinted at in the 
Dogmas, designation dogmas of God ” or of 
Christ and all the deliverances of 
the Church have this implication. Then, just be- 
cause the Church truly and correctly derived its 
dogmas from the revelation contained in the Scrip- 
tures, it leaned for support upon the authority that 
belonged to its very self, but it did not call the 
propositions dogmas on the ground that it estab- 
lished them by its own authority, but only because 
of the firm validity which they must have as 
dogmas of God.” It is a mistake to define dog- 
ma in general as a judgment resting essentially 
” upon personal authority ” (Kahnis), nor does it 
belong to the conception of dogma that it should 
have an " authority binding in the sphere of civil 
law ” (Schenkel). Too much significance has also 
been given by some recent theologians (including 
Lobstein, who is opposed by W. Schmidt) to a 
sentence of Basil (De spiritu sancto, xxvii.) accord- 
ing to which the dogma is observed in silence, 
but the kerygmata are proclaimed to all the world.” 
[For a discussion of the meaning of the term dog- 
ma ” and an example of the Ritschlian view of the 
basis of its authority see P. Lobstein, Einleitung 
in die evangelische Dogmatik (Freiburg, 1897; Eng. 
transl., Chicago, 1903).] 

Starting therefore from the sense which the word 
** dogma ” acquired in ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical usage, dogmatics may be defined as the 
scientific exhibition of the established reKgious 
truth which the Christian community acknowledges 


DOGMA, DOGMATICS. 

Relation to Philosophy (§ 11). 

II. History of Protestant Dogmatics. 

1. In Germany. 

The Fifteenth and Sbcteenth Cen- 
turies (§ 1). 

Influence of Pietism (§ 2). 

Influence of Leibnitz, Wolff, and 
Kant (§ 3). 

Schleiermacher and his Contempo- 
raries (§ 4). 

Biblical Tendency of Beck and H. 
Schmidt (§ 5). 

Ritschl (§ 6), 

Conservative School of Modem Dog- 
maticians (§ 7). 

The More Rascal School of Modem 
Dogmaticians (§ 8). 

Troeltsch (§ 9). 
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and confesses to have been derived from divine 
revelation. Its content, accordingly, embraces aB. 

Christian truth so far as it exists in 

4. Dog- the Church in the form of doctrine; or 

the whole doctrine of the life in God, 
as it is mediated by Christ — of the re- 
^and^ lation in general in which we and all 
Content. world about us stand to God; 

of the relation which subsists be- 
tween him and us by virtue of sin; of redemption 
and real communion with God effected by Christ, 
and of the nature of this God who determines us 
for bis fellowship; of the person and efficacy of the 
Redeemer, Christ, and of the future acts of God 
which are to -bring about the perfection of that life 
for humanity and the world. To this content, 
however, belong also the basal declarations con- 
cerning the aims and tasks which are set for us by 
-virtue of the vocation given by God, concerning the 
ethical attitude of soul that God demands of us and 
that fits those living in God — in general, the truths 
concerning the ethical and the ethically good. To 
this discipline, therefore, belongs, as a subject for 
scientific treatment, that whole domain which the 
catechism treats in a non-scientific fashion. It is, 
however, usual in present terminology to make a 
fundamental distinction between dogmatics and 
ethics; the former pertains to God and the relation 
in which he places himself toward us, to the re- 
demptive facts and the ordo saluiis appointed by 
him, and to the future completion promised by him; 
whereas ethics pertains to one^s own personal rela- 
tion, that is to say, the relation of one's will to God 
and his requirements of us. The name theologica 
dogmatica, or dogmatics,” arose only after this 
division of the sciences had begun — after the middle 
of the seventeenth and especially after the first 
half of the eighteenth century — ^in harmony with the 
more definite sense that then prevailed of the 
distinction between the science of dogmas and 
that of ethics or morals. Schleiennacher gave 
his influence in behalf of the term Glauhens- 
lehre, [The term Glavbmalehre, however, implies 
that the basis of authority has been changed from 
an objective to a subjective source, i.e., the Chris- 
tian consciousness, the characteristic of which is 
faith.] 

But the conception and task of dogmatics must 
be still more precisely fixed in an essential particular 
in accordance with the prevailing usage of the term. 
If it is the task of the dogmatist to set forth that 
which according to the conviction of a religious 
body constitutes religious truth and is recognized 
as such by it, it might stOl be possible to leave out 
of account the dogmatist's personal 

5. Ihe faith or conception of truth. But the 

Christian Church demands that its 
Element shall give only such repre- 

in sentations of its faith as can serve for 

matios. the further proclamation of Christian 
truth. Such a task, however, can be 
performed only by one who agrees with the faith of 
the congregation and shares its z^gious life. 
** Christian dogmatics,” therefore, commonly means 
specifically such a treatment as puiports to set 
forth what is religious truth not on^ for a Church, 


but also for the writer. Accordingly, it can not 
properly be subsumed under historical theology ” 
(as is the case in Schleiennacher, although in 
D&r Christlicke Glauhe he aimed not only at 
a historical, but at the same time at an apolo- 
getic ” treatment). But taking the term in the 
stricter sense, the question may still be raised, 
whether the dogmatist, while standing with con- 
viction for the doctrinal views of his Church, may 
not and should not at the same time labor for a 
development and purification of the church doc- 
trine. The answer will depend upon the double 
question, how far a Christian Church can find itself 
justified in the opinion that it has already com- 
pletely appropriated and developed the truth, and 
how far its individual members are bound to ascer- 
tain and express the truth of religion independently; 
or, as Roman Catholicism requires, to submit to the 
authority of the Church. Thus it is possible for a 
dogmatist, besides reproducing the doctrines of his 
Church's symbols, to exhibit that' which actually 
constitutes at a given time the content of the 
Church's faith. [For an able and satisfactory dis- 
cussion of this subject, setting forth the Christian 
Church as the subject ” of dogmatics, but not the 
faith of the Church as the '' object '' of dogmatics, 
see A, Kuyper, Encyclopcedia of Sacred Theology 
(Eng. transL, by J. H. de Vries, London, 1898).] 
Again, the question may be asked at the outset,^ 
whether dogmatics in the sense of declarations oi 
doctrinal truths belongs to Christi- 

6. Bogr- anity at all ; and, in particular, whether 
they can, and must be still maintained. 
^ ^ answer be negative, dogmatics 
tianity. continues to have justification only as 
a historic science; that is, no longer 
as an exhibition of the actual faith of the Church, 
but only as the exhibition of that which Christian 
Churches once upon a time established and think 
they must to a large extent still maintain. The 
question has become a pressing one only in recent 
years. It is indisputable that the words of Jesus 
and his apostles aimed to present with special em- 
phasis objective truths concerning God, the Re- 
deemer, the way of salvation, etc.; to have them 
apprehended by the religious subjects by reason of 
the influence upon the inner life; and upon the 
basis of this apprehension to build up a Church and 
plant new life. What a summary of such truth is 
to be found even in the simple testimony that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of the living God, and that in 
his name there is salvation and life. The Roman 
Catholic and old Protestant orthodoxy had no 
doubt about the right and obligation to formulate 
what it recognized as the content of divine revela- 
tion into declarations and confessions of faith and 
doctrinal propositions, and claimed for them uncon- 
ditional valiity. The old rationalism demanded 
the right of freely criticizing at all times the doc- 
trinal deliverances the Church had sanctioned, and 
challenged also the supernatural character of the 
Biblical revelation. But it, too, admitted that the 
perception and recognition of objective truths be- 
longs to the very essence of religion, and of Chris- 
tianity in particular; that at least certain basal 
truths concerning man, and the world must. 
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precisely on rational grounds, be continually taught 
in the Church. 

If, however, religion be considered as essentially 
a matter of feeling (Schleiennacher), it is not enough 
to say that certain conceptions as to the source of 
the feeling, as to the feeling subject, and the factors 
producing the feeling must be combined, and that 
the religious life of a community always and neces- 
sarily produces a certain uniformity in such con- 
ceptions. F or one might simply ignore the question 
whether those conceptions have objective truth or 
reality back of them. But the case is different, 
not only when religion and Christianity are made 
to consist essentially in perceptions and knowledge 
— which even the old orthodoxy did not assert — but 
also when true religious experience, no matter how 
essential feeling may be, realizes itself, after all, 
only in a definite inner practical attitude. It is a 
question of being able to come to the enjoyment of 
communion with God and life in him, of losing this 
ability through sin, and of having it restored in a 
definite attitude on our part to actual deeds and 
ordinances of God, For the fellowship of the re- 
ligious life, moreover, not only mutual incitement 
and harmony of subjective feelings are necessary, 
but common devotion to God and the Redeemer, 
and mutual encouragement and help in that whole 
relation; and this is possible only when there is 
agreement as to those basal truths, and when the 
leaders of the common worship and edification have 
fixed confessional formulas of doctrine. To re- 
nounce such fundamental dogmas would be to sign 
the Church's death warrant, to seal the ruin of 
Protestantism, 

But the most important question is that con- 
cerning the sources out of which,* and the norms 
according to which dogmas are to be 
7* SoT^oes formed. It is precisely by those 

Noms dogrnatist must test 

of Dogma. dogmatic material lying before 
*’ him in the Church, unless, indeed, 
he simply confines himself to the historical task of 
setting forth a given stage of doctrinal development. 
Even the Roman Catholic dogmatists have never 
confined themselves merely to the ecclesiastical 
formulations of doctrine, but have always had re- 
course to the testimony of Scripture and tradition. 
We are here dealing with that basal question of 
dogmatics, about which there are now the most 
serious disputes within the Protestant theology. 
Roman Catholic dogmatists, going back to Scrip- 
ture and tradition, must none the less bind them- 
selves to the Fathers and tradition, and give the 
actually existing Church, as she is represented in 
the totality of her bishops (indeed, accorchag to 
the Vatican decree, in the one infallible pope), the 
infallible decision as to what is really the content 
and sense of Scripture and tradition. Evangelical 
Protestant dogmatists find nowhere a tenable 
ground for the authority of such ecclesiasticism. 
Against this they place the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, which are deemed sufficiently perspicuous 
for believers. Luther, to be sure, had exercised a 
free criticism as to the constituent parts of the 
traditional documents of revelation; but the old 
orthodoxy lacked a clear consciousness as to the 


principles of dogmatic procedure. Moreover, the 
old dogmatists distinguished between articuli puri^ 
which are to be derived exclusively from special 
revelation, and articuli mixt% which as to content, 
indeed, must likewise be taken from the Scriptures, 
but which may find confirmation in the universal 
religious consciousness supported by general reve- 
lation. The Bible is therefore not merely the high- 
est and only norm by which all doctrinal state- 
ments must be tested, but the revelation it contains 
is, in an absolute sense, the very principle of theo- 
logical knowledge. None the less, in spite of the 
Reformation, tradition in the form of a scholastic 
philosophizing continued to exert a far-reaching 
infiuence. Rationalism and supranaturalism, ac- 
cordingly, subjected the dogma to a new testing 
and purifying. At the same time the doctrine of 
inspiration is so transformed that an unconditional 
infallibility can no longer be claimed in behalf of 
all statements contained in Scripture. 

But even under the most radical criticism Scrip- 
ture retains a certain unique normative authority. 
The views differ greatly, however, on the question 
as to what gives Scripture its peculiar documentary 
value and how far this value extends. It is by no 
means enough to say that we here 
8. Fun<^- find the Christian truth in its original 
^ form and that we must accept it thus, 
tions! question is whether this first 

form was not the lowest stage in a 
process of development, or whether Schleiermacher's 
dictum (cf, his Darstellung des theologiackm Stu~ 
diums, Berlin, 1830, p. 83) is here valid, that the 
earliest conditions of a historical development, 
before there has been any chance of collision with 
adverse forces, most purely represent its peculiar 
spiritual essence. Another question must be raised 
as to the date of the New Testament books; namely, 
whether they belong to the origin of Christianity or 
are themselves the product of a development that 
extended, as Baur claimed, to the end of the second 
century. Furthermore, does the power of the 
Scriptures differ only in degree or also in kind from 
that of other writings? Kially, there is the main 
question, whether in any event the sum and sub- 
stance of the truth recorded in the Bible, namely, 
Jesus the Son of God, is so represented in these 
books as the perfect revelation of God and as the 
Redeemer that we can recognize him as such and 
that we must acknowledge him as such in obedience 
to the demands of our inmost nature when once it is 
brought under the power of this representation. 

We thus come to the relation of Scripture to the 
inner life. It is only through a personal experience 
of the influence of the Christ here por- 
9.^ Bela- trayed that the right conception of 
the aim and core of that revelation is 
obtained. The right conviction as to 
X^ Tier higher character of those writings 

Life. can be obtained only when their veiy 
content in this manner attests itself 
to the heart, when their spirit with its peculiar 
originality, sublimity, power, freshness, and sim- 
plicity mfdres itself known in experience, and when 
at the same time this their spiritual peculiarity is 
understood in the light of the external and mternal 
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historical connection in which they stand to the 
original revelation of Christ and the life that has 
proceeded from him. In order, therefore, to estab- 
lish the content of the faith, the dogmatist must 
also deal with those processes of the inner life by 
which faith is produced in the first instance; just 
as moral philosophy or ethical theology must deal 
with such subjective considerations without being 
able by external authorities or historical proof or 
logical deduction to establish the matter for those 
who deny knowledge and experience of the corre- 
sponding subjective processes. Much, too, will 
depend upon the answer to the question, whether 
the value of Scripture differs only in degree from 
that of other products of the genuinely Christian 
spirit, and whether the effect of the Spirit upon the 
Biblical writers pertains only to the sphere of morals 
and religion, and thus leaves room for the influences, 
defects, and progressive character of general human 
culture. Upon all such topics dogmatists differ 
greatly. Frank, e.g., in his System der christUchen 
Oewissheit (2 vols., Erlangen, 1870-73), seeks to 
deduce from the inner experience of the regenerate 
man itself all the principal elements of Christian 
truth revealed in the Bible and recognized in the 
Church confession; whereas Cremer and Beck 
derive the truth only from the revelation of Scrip- 
ture approving itself to the conscience. 

Thus then the dogmatist must objectively repro- 
duce the ecclesiastical confession and forms of 
doctrine as they appear above all in the official 
symbol; he must establish any de- 
10. Con- therefrom which he may 

sionL choose to make, and at the same time 
show with what right he can as a 
dogmatist still regard himself as belonging to his 
particular body. At the same time he is bound to 
tiy to advance Christian truth by working at the 
original sources with the highest degree of inde- 
pendence. The very spirit of loyalty will make it 
his duty to purify the Church and her doctrine. 
The scientific character of dogmatics, moreover, 
necessitates a sharply methodic^ mode of thought, 
an analysis into its constituent elements, and the 
establishment of every individual element of doc- 
trine in its relations to the whole. Reason itself 
will here have to admit, however, that in the 
attempt to ascend from the finite limitations in 
which man moves there are no perfectly adequate 
categories for God and his relation to man. Instead 
of trying to overcome this fact, it is far more ex- 
pedient freely to use anthropomorphisms in dog- 
matics. 

But while doctrinal theology as such draws from 
the divine revelation, the scientific dogmatist will 
also deal with the independent phil- 
osophic attempts that have been made 
toPM Iniow God in his relations to us, 
loflophy. by way of cosmological or 

moral philosophizing or by the proc- 
esses of thought itself (Hegel). But that which 
thus proceeds from a conscience and a self-con- 
sciousness that is not yet specifically Christian can 
be truly and correctly interpreted only by the 
Christian revelation and experience; and so far 
the old orthodox dogmatists and also Kaftan rightly 


affirm that reason in dogmatics has only usus 
formalis. At the same time the actual influence of 
philosophy and particular philosophies even upon 
dogmatists who deny the fact is perfectly clear; e.g., 
in Schleiermacher maybe seen the mighty influence 
of ScheUing's philosophy of identity and of Spinoza's 
attempts to express the thoughts of the pious con- 
sciousness concerning God. 

n. History of Protestant Dogmatics. — 1. In Ger- 
many: The Evangelical Protestant Reformation 
was bound by virtue of its original spirit to lead 
to all these problems and questions. But only 
gradually, through the strife of opposing tenden- 
cies did the real task of Evangelical Christian dog- 
matics reveal itself. The new doctrine of the 
Reformation pertained in the first 
^ instance to the very heart of dog- 

am?* matics and ethics, to the essence of 
Sixteenth salvation that has appeared in 
Centuries. Christ, and in particular to the mode 
of appropriating it. The dogmas of 
the Trinity and the person of Christ were accepted 
without criticism in the traditional form (Melanch- 
thon's Lociy 1521). The next generations gave the 
new Christian dogmatics more and more of a 
scholastic character: e.g., Chemnitz, in his Loci, 
published in 1591; Hutter, Comperidium locorum 
theologicorum, 1610; Calovius, Systema locorum theo* 
hgicoTum, 1655-77; and Quenstedt, Tkeologia didac- 
tico-polemicaj 1685; Johann Gerhard, in his Loci 
of 1610-21, the most valuable production of the 
Lutheran orthodoxy, revealed a far more energetic 
religious spirit, and HoUatz, the last important rep- 
resentative of the old Lutheran orthodoxy, in his 
Examen theologicum acroamaticum, 1707, showed 
Pietistic influences. In the Reformed Church the 
development of dogmatics proceeds essentially 
from Calvin's Institutio Christiance religionis (1536; 
final edition 1559). The development here, too, 
leads to a period which may be characterized as scho- 
lastic, but the process is not shut up within itself as 
was Lutheranism. Arminianism is a departure. 
Cocceius takes the content of faith from Scripture. 
See below, 2. 

The deep and powerful practical religious move- 
ment of Pietism reacted against those learned theol- 
ogies which asserted the divine authority of Scrip- 
ture indeed, but treated its content in the way of 
barren and dead forms of conception. 
To stimulate and establish a living 
Qj. and true faith, Spener and his followers 
Pietism, pointed to the inner assurance of the 
Biblical truth through the Holy Spirit 
for every one who would open his heart to its in- 
fluence. But there was here no endeavor to make 
this truth, its validity for faith, and its relation to 
knowledge of the world the object of a strictly 
scientific treatment. Dogmatists influenced by 
Pietism, such as Breithaupt (fnstitutionea theo- 
logies dogmaiicoB, 1723), Anton, Freylinghausen, and 
Rombach, sought, by going back to Scripture, to 
simplify the ecclesiastical doctrines in the direc- 
tion of a practical religious tendency. And more 
strictly scientific theologians, like Buddeixs {In- 
stitiUiones theologies dogmaticce, 1723) and Pfaff 
ilnstiMionea theologioe dogrnaticcs et moralis, 1723), 
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who made more of the historical development, 
show the new warmth and simplicity. The Biblical 
tendency fostered by Pietism won a peculiar power 
and independence in Wiirttemberg, exemplified in 
Bengal (d, 1752), M. F. Roos {Die christliche 
Glavibenslehref 1774; new ed. by J. T. Beck, 1846), 
and Beck himself, the most important and influ- 
ential of these dogmatists. 

The next great turn in the history of Protestant 
dogmatics came from a quarter opposed to Pietism; 

the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff, 

3. Influ- ami later of Kant. Wolff's first and 
influential disciple among the 
Wolff and was S. J. Baumgarten, 

Kant* went out from Pietism (d. 1757; 

his Evangelische Glatibenslehre was 
published by Sender in 1759-60). Wolff's influ- 
ence was at first apparent only in the method of 
rational demonstration, then in the preference 
given to those truths which can be apprehended 
by the natural reason, and in the slighting and 
weakening of the other dogmas. Then Sender 
employed an important Biblical and historical 
criticism against the ecclesiastical dogmas. Still 
using the Bible as a recognized higher source of 
truth, rationalism gave a new turn to the difiScult 
propositions. Then, when the Wolffian and at the 
same time the English and French philosophy and 
the '‘Enlightenment" (q.v.) threatened to issue in 
downright rationalism with no strictly ethical spirit, 
Kant, asserting the absolute character of the cate- 
gorical imperative and its assurance as to the exist- 
ence of God, gave this rationalism a most powerful 
ethical impu]^e. None the less, the rationalists 
themselves learned little from Kant and continued 
to put all trust in their God-given reason. But 
also the supranaturalism gave a wrong treatment of 
Christian truth and of religious truth in general. 
It hoped by dialectic processes to establish not only 
the existence of God, but also a higher source of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and thence the reality of the 
miracles there recorded (which, however, are ad- 
mitted to be incomprehensible), and also the truth- 
fulness of the Biblical statements (likewise tran- 
scending reason) concerning God, the essence of 
Christ, the Trinity, etc.; at the same time, in oppo- 
sition to the former orthodoxy, it sought as much as 
possible to confine itself in its dogmatics to the 
actual statements of Scripture. The most serious 
lack in the case of this rationalism and this supra- 
naturalism is that — in F. Nitzsch's phrase (Le^r- 
htich der evcmgelischen Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1889, 
p. 31) — of a " sense of immediacy that is, of a 
knowledge of the significance of immediate per- 
ception and experience for faith and its certitude. 
Here belong, on the one hand, the systematic 
works of TSUner (1776); Ddderlin (1780); then, 
revealing Kantian influences, Tieftrunk (1791); 
H, P. K. Henke (1793); Eckermann (1800); 
Wegscheider (1817; 8th 1844); and Ammon 
(1803; 4th ed., 1830); on the other hand, Reinhard 
(1801), Storr (after 1793; a representative of the 
Wiirttemberg Biblicism), Knapp (1826), A. Hahn 
(1827), and Steudel (1835). 

A powerful awakening of the sense for the imme- 
diate, which became the most important factor 


for a new period in the history of dogmatics, was 
introduced by the transition from the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth century with the great political 
agitations which deeply reacted upon thought and 
feeling. Schleiermacher, proceeding 
4. Solilei- from Moravianism and well schooled 
in philosophy, sought, in opposition 
Contentl. intellectualism of the rational- 

poraries". supranaturalistic move- 

ments, to make the pious self-con- 
sciousness of the Church the basis of the system of 
doctrine. Like the original Pietism, his movement 
opposed a learned orthodoxy and at the same time 
strengthened the confession^ church spirit. In the 
philosophy of that day, though Elant was willing 
to give validity to the content of religious faith 
only in the postulates of the practical reason, 
Jacobi at least taught a direct knowledge, accord- 
ing to the feelings, of the supersensuous and the 
divine through a believing reason just as the ob- 
jects of sense perception are recognized by the 
senses. From Jacobi Fries adopted the view that 
reason as the faculty of ideas grasps these by way 
of feeling or presentiment. De Wette {Ueher Re- 
ligion und Theologie, 1817) followed him. Never- 
theless, at that time the Sehelling-Hegel philosophy 
of the speculative reason gained the ascendency, 
and it was in the forms of this thinking that Daub 
and Marheineke thought they could state the true 
content of the Christian faith (Daub, Tkeologum&na, 
1806; Einleitung in das Studium der Dogmatik, 
1810; Marheineke, Grundlehreri der christlichen 
Dogmatik, 1819 and 1827; System der christlichen 
Dogmatik, after his death, 1847). Among the 
learned theologians Schleiermacher was most influ- 
ential in remolding dogmatics by reason of his de- 
termination to make the system express the pious 
feelings or the pious self-consciousness {Der christ- 
liche Glavhe, 1821; Beden vher die Religion, 1799). 
He also influenced dogmatists who in opposition to 
him made it the task of dogmatics to represent the 
divine realities attested by the feelings as objec- 
tively true, and to groxmd them in reason; and he 
cooperated with those who had a different under- 
standing from his of the inner processes of the soul 
and who found in these the workings of God and 
of the divine revelation in Christ and in the Biblical 
testimonies. 

In more recent dogmatics must be noted first of 
all a simple Biblical tendency now more effective 
in scientific theology than before. A chief repre- 
sentative is the above-named Beck, 
who is unique not only in that with 
perfect trust in the self-evidencing 
andH. character of Scripture he sought to 
Sclixnldt. content of faith purely from 

this source, but also in that he would, 
on piinciple, have nothing to do with the views of 
Schleiennacher, church orthodoxy, philosophy, or 
Biblical criticism. This new ecclesiastical and con- 
fessional interest is to be seen also in H. Schmidt's 
Dogmatik der evangelisidirlutherischen Kirche (1843), 
which had the merit of once more systematically 
presenting the actual content and the veritable 
treasures of the old and forgotten orthodoxy. 
While Rothe, Lange, Martensen, Domer, and 
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others continued in the steps of Daub and Mar- 
heineke, the Hegelian left threatened in Strauss 
(Christliche Glavbendehre, 1840) to dissolve the 
Christian views, but the Hegelians Biederma n n and 
Pfleiderer opposed him. Kant iniuenced anew 
Lipsius and, above all, A. Ritschl. 

6. Ritschl. Kaftan, a follower of Ritschl (cf. his 
Wesen der christUchm Religion j 1881), 
was also attracted by the positivism of Comte. 
Ritschl has been since Schleiermacher the most 
effective factor in the development of dogmatics. 
TTifl basal characteristic is his emphasis upon the 
ethical, upon the will, as against the metaphysical. 
At the same time Christianity as the only true 
religion is expressly derived from revelation, from 
the objective manifestation of God and his will in 
the person of Christ. All “ mysticism ’’ is abhorred. 
It can not be known in what inner relation of life 
and essence Christ stood to God, though by virtue 
of his work as revealer he may also be called “ God.^' 
The conception of the kingdom of God reminds of 
Kant, as also the peculiar dogmatic juxtaposition 
of the kingdom of God and redemption as two foci 
of an ellipse. Ritschl never built his dogmatic 
ideas into a complete and homogeneous system. 
Among his pupils the chief progress was made in 
the direction of a decided reco^ition of the imm^ 
diacy of the Christian experience; especially in 
Herrmann who, though in a lesser measure than 
Kaftan, makes room for mysticism. The school 
has developed opposing parties (cf. G. Eckels Die 
tkeologische Schule A. RUscMs, Berlin, 1897). 

With reference to their attitude to the Biblico- 
ecclesiastical body of doctrines modem dogmatists 
may be divided into two classes, the more conserv- 
ative and the more radically critical, though the 
line of division can not be sharply drawn. Promi- 
nent among the former are K. F. 

7. Con- Nitzsch {System der christlichen Lehre^ 
servative i§29, which also embraces ethics); 
School Julius Muller (though he published no 
^ dogmatics); H. Voigt (Fundamental- 
1874); Rothe, more spee- 
ticians. nlative, though not basing the con- 
victions of faith upon speculation 
(Zur Dogmatik, 1863, which makes the science a 
historical critical discipline); J- P. Lange (Chrisl- 
liche Dogmatik, 1849-52, more suggestive and fan- 
tastic than strictly philosophic); Martensen (Christ- 
liche Dogmaiik, 1850, mystical, more attractive 
than acute); I. A. Domer (System der christlichen 
Olaubenslehre, 1879, 1886, among other peculiari- 
ties a basing of the certitude of faith upon an inner 
immediate perception) ; Runze (Grundriss der 
efffangelischen Olavbens- und SiR^lehre^ 1883); 
and H. Plitt (Evangelische Dogmatik nach Schrift 
und Erfahrung, 1863). In connection with the 
Biblicist Beck already mentioned stand his fellow 
countrymen Reiff (Christliche Glaubenslehre cds 
Grundtage der christlichen Wdtanschauung^ 1873- 
1876) and W. Gess (Christi Person und Werk, 1870- 
1887) . In North Germany this tendency is best seen 
in Cremer (Dogmadsche Prinzipienlehref in Zockler’s 
Handhuch der theologischen Wissenschaften, iii., 
NSrdlingen, 1S8S) and Z6efcler, whose academic 
labors, however, pertain more to history than dog- 


matics (System der Glaubenslehre^ in the same 
volume, a scientific reproduction of the doctrine 
of the Lutheran Church). Here, too, belong M. 
Kaehler (Wissenschap der christlichen Lehre, 1883, 
1893, a concise systematic treatment of the Chris- 
tian doctrines as the content of the self-evidencing 
Biblical revelation), W. Schmidt (Christliche Dog- 
matik, 1895-98), and F. A. B. mtzsoh (Lehrhuch der 
evangelischen Dogmatik, 1892, 1896; critical yet con- 
servative). Of all these only Lange belonged to 
the Reformed Church. To this same confession 
belonged Ebrard (Christliche Dogmatik, 1852), w^ho, 
however, took an independent attitude toward 
confessional differences. This is even more the 
case with Bohl (Dogmatik auf reformiert Mrchlicher 
Qrundlage, 1887). Specifically Lutheran and spe- 
cifically polemic against the Reformed theology 
and against the Union are Philippi (Kirchliche 
Glaubenslehre, 1854 sqq.), Vilmar, Thomasius (Chnsti 
Person und Werk, Darstellung der evangelisch- 
lutherischen Dogmatik, 1852 sqq.), Luthardt (Kom- 
pendium, 1865), Kahnis (Die lutheriscM Dogmatik 
historisch-genetisch dargestellt, 1861—68; 1874), F. 
H. R. Frank (System der christlichen Gewissheit, 
1872; System der christlichen Wahrheit, 1878-81, 
1885). At the same time Thomasius and the rest 
of this group have no hesitation in departing from 
the Lutheran orthodoxy; Gess, e.g., in respect to 
kenosis, Kahnis in trinitarian subordinationism 
and in an approximately Reformed view of the 
Lord's Supper; and least of all does A. von Get- 
lingen in his Prinzipienlehre (1897) reproduce Lu- 
theranism in the sense of the old orthodoxy. 

In the other more critical group — though its 
members are not to be charged offhand with the 
guilt of a “ negative criticism '' — 

8. The stands the Reformed theologian A. 

3£ore Schweizer (Christliche Glaubenslehre 
Radical protestantischen Qrundsdtzen, 

Modern 1S63-72, 1877, to be distinguished 
Do^a- from his Glaubenslehre der evangelisch- 
ticians. reformierten Kirche, 1844-47). Schen- 
kel in his Christliche Dogmatik vom 
Standpunkte des Oewissens aizs dargestellt (1859) 
does not clearly show the difference between his 
‘‘ conscience " and Schleiermacher's pious self- 
consciousness.^^ His Grundlehren des Christen- 
turns (1877) is more rationalistic. Close to De 
Wette stands Hase, more eminent in historical 
theology than in dogmatics (Evangelische Dog- 
matik, 1826, 1870). Against Strauss and in be- 
half of Hegelianism labored Biedermann (Dog- 
matik, 1869) and Pfleiderer (Grundriss, 1880, 1886), 
although the former abandoned Hegel's attempt 
to deduce the content of truth from thought itself. 
Lipsius (Lehrbuch der evangelischen protestantischen 
Dogmatik, 1876, 1893) rejects the Hegelian claim 
of a dialectic knowledge of the absolute, and also 
the validity of the church doctrines; but as against 
Ritschl's protest against metaphysics he regards 
some declarations about God and supramundane 
realities as possible and necessary, and goes back 
to self-consciousness and the immediacy of the 
mystic elements in religion and faith. At first 
sight, indeed, the content of the faith of the Church 
thus seems seriously threatened; but he shows an 
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unmistakable endeavor to establish the self-evi- 
dencing truth of the inner experience, and to guard 
against a false distinction between the person of 
Christ and the principle '' of theological knowl- 
edge. Ritschl greatly influenced Hermann Schultz 
{Grundriss d&r &Dangelischen Dogmatik^ 1890) and 
Kaftan (Dogmatik, 1897, and Zur Dogmatik, 1904), 
who more than Ritschl seeks to accept the full 
content of the faith that is based upon the his- 
torical revelation of God. He also gives a pro- 
portionate treatment to factors which Ritschl put 
into the background; he discusses the relation of 
Christ's essence to God as a “ fact of nature,” and 
puts a due estimate upon the inner working of God 
in the believer. The Ritschlian left has as yet 
produced no important works of a truly dogmatic 
content and character. (J. KosTLiNf.) 

Ernst Troeltsch, professor of systematic theol- 
ogy at Heidelberg, has as yet published no com- 
prehensive work on dogmatics, but by his mono- 
graphs (Die AbsoliUkeit des Christentums und die 
lieligiomgeschichte, Tubingen, 1902; Das Hisiori- 
sche in Kant^s Religions'philoso'phie, Berlin, 1904; 
Politische Ethxk und Christentum, Gottingen, 1904; 
etc.) has attracted attention and provoked criti- 
cism. He maintains the absoluteness 
9 . Troeltsch. of Christianity as resting on divine 
revelation, yet insists that, having 
been drawn by modem h^torical science into the 
stream of religious evolution, its relativity and 
limitation must be recognized. As sustaining his- 
torical relations Christianity is a relative phenom- 
enon; for one who has had personal experience of 
communion with God in Christ it is the absolute 
religion. But the study of comparative religion 
leads to recognition of the fact that the devotees 
of other religions may have a similar experience 
and an equal right to consider their religions ab- 
solute. (Cf. critique of Troeltsch's Ahsohdheit by 
Hermann, in TLZ, 1902, 364 sqq., and summary 
of Troeltsch's views by G. B. Foster, in his Finality 
of the Christian Religion, Chicago, 1906, pp. 42-46.) 

2. The Reformed Churches: Reformed dogma 
owes its content and form to Calvin. Zwingli's 
dogmatic views were most systematically presented 
in his Uslegen und Grund of his sixty-seven arti- 
cles (1523). In his exposition of art. vi he seeks 
. to prove from Scripture that God's 
• promises of salvation in Christ were 

made to the whole human race, the 

Calvin. condition being personal accept- 

ance. Calvin's fundamental dogma 
was that of the absoluteness of the divine predes- 
tination, involving the certainty of the salvation 
of the elect and the inevitableness of the eternal 
destruction of the non-elect. The first edition of 
the Institutes ” (1536) was really an apology for 
Protestantism and by no means a systematic trea- 
tise on theology. In the final edition of 1559 it 
was expanded and divided into four books — 
Knowledge of God the Creator, Knowledge of 
God the Redeemer, the Law, the External Means 
for Salvation. The Scriptures alone are regarded 
as absolutely authoritative. Calvin’s doctrine be- 
came dogma in various confessions of faith, cate- 
chisms, and the like. 


Calvin's predestination dogma was assailed with 
vigor by Bolsec, Pighius, Castellio, and others. 
Socinianism may be regarded as in part a reaction 
against Calvinism. Several of Calvin's followers 
(Beza, Gomarus, Piscator, Chamier, 
^ ^ others) went far beyond Calvin 

cessors making God directly and absolutely 
the author of sin (supralapsarianism). 
Their views gained considerable acceptance and, 
with Socinianism and other influences, called forth 
Arminianism by way of reaction. The position of 
Arminius was clearly expressed in the remonstrance 
of 1610 and in the works of Episcopius, Uitenbo- 
gaert, and, later and more moderately, by Lim- 
borch. The Synod of Dort (1618-19) reaffirmed 
in strong language the dogmatic teachings of Cal- 
vin, wMle carefully avoiding supralapsarianism. 
Piscator reacted to Arminianism. The Scotch 
theologian John Cameron (d. 1625) originated in 
the Saumur school (1618 onward) a mode of theo- 
logical thought involvmg important modifications 
of the Calvinistic system. He maintained that, 
notwithstanding the fall and hereditary sin, there 
remains in man, after his understanding has been 
enlightened by divine revelation, enough of good 
to enable him to lay hold upon salvation. Among 
the most noted of Cameron's disciples were Joshua 
Placeus (d. 1665), Moise Amyraut (d. 1664), and 
Louis Cappel (d. 1658). Opposed to the Saumur 
school was that of S4dan, where Daniel Chamier 
(d. 1621) and his disciples maintained polemically 
a rigorous Calvinism. 

In the Netherlands, Gisbertus Voetius (q.v.; d. 
1676) upheld Calvinism after the Synod of Dort 
(Selecta disfutationes theologicoe, 5 vols., Utrecht, 
1648). Johannes Cocceius (q.v.; d. 

® ^ 1669) became important for dogmatics 

landsT" through his application of the historical 
method to it and the resultant scheme 
of divine covenants (the federal theology). P. A. 
Lampe (d. 1729), professor in Utrecht, brought the 
infl.uence of German Pietism powerfully to bear 
upon Dutch theological thought. As a means of 
settling controversies that had arisen, it was ar- 
ranged that in each university the professor of 
systematic theology should be a Voetian, that of 
exegetical theology a Cocceian, and that of practi- 
cal theology a Lampean. This placing of three 
types of Reformed theological thought on a basis 
of equality, together with the wide influence ex- 
erted by such learned Arminian (Remonstrant) 
teachers as Peter limborch (d. 1712) and Johannes 
Clericus (d. 1736), meant a complete breakdown 
of rigorous Calvinism as the authoritative form of 
Christianity in the Protestant Netherlands. It 
enjoyed a revival in the niaeteenth century under 
the leadership of Isaak da Costa (d. 1860), Abra- 
ham Capadose (d. 1874), G. Groen van Prinsterer 
(d, 1876), and others, and has been extended and 
perpetuated by A. Kuyper, G. J. Vos, and others. 
A Platonizing, mystical type of Reformed theology, 
influenced by Schleiermacher, led by P. W. van 
Heusde (d. 1839) and including J. F. van Oordt, 
Hofstede de Groot, and others, had its center at 
Groningen (see Grokinqbit School). J. J. van 
Oosterzee (d. 1882) represents a position interme- 
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diate between the rationalistic mysticism of the 
Groningen school and the somewhat rigorous Cal- 
vinism of Kuyper and the separatists. Extreme 
rationalism of the German type had become so far 
dominant in Holland by 1876 that the theological 
faculties of the universities were transformed into 
faculties of religions, the aim being to place Chris- 
tianity upon the same basis as other religions and 
to encourage freedom in dealing with religious 
problems. Among the eminent leaders of liberal- 
ism in the Dutch Reformed Church may be men- 
tioned A. Kuenen (d. 1891), C. P. Tiele, and P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, who have worked chiefly 
in the fields of Biblical criticism, comparative re- 
ligion, and the philosophy of religion. 

In Switzerland, Beza’s influence withstood for 
some time the inroads of more liberal types of 
thought. The Helvetic Consensus, embodying un- 
compromising Calvinism, was adopted 
4. Swit- (1675) by the Swiss churches as a 
zerland. protest and defense against the Sau- 
mur and Cocceian types of thought. 
The Consensus proved too rigorous for the time and 
was abandoned by Zurich (1685), Geneva (1708), 
and Bern (1722). Francois Turretin, one of its 
authors, had to contend with his own more liberal 
colleagues, Jean Mestrezat and Louis Tronchin, in 
Geneva. He was fighting a losing battle, but he 
succeeded in putting the Calvinistic theology as 
interpreted and applied by the Synod of Dort, 
with elaborate refutation of earlier and later more 
liberal forms of thought and sharp antagonizing 
of Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism, in a thor- 
oughly and minutely wrought out scholastic form, 
worthy of the great dialecticians of the Middle Ages. 
His iTistitutio theologios elencticoe (Geneva, 1679-^) is 
still the most complete exposition of fully developed 
Calvinism and has exerted a wide-spread influence 
on later Reformed dogmatics. His son, J. A. 
Turretin (d. 1737), led in the abolition of the Hel- 
vetic Consensus and, iinder the influence of Cam- 
eron and the Saumur school and of English latitu- 
dinarianism, labored for a union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches. He insisted that only 
fundamentals should be made terms of communion, 
and that only doctrines necessary to salvation 
should be regarded as fundamental. Like-minded 
and similarly influenced by English and German 
thought was Benedict Pictet (d. 1724). Calvinism 
vani^ed from Geneva, which soon became a cen- 
ter of French rationalism (Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
others). A temporary revival of Calvinism (from 
1817 onward; see Haldaot) found its chief repre- 
sentative in Alexandre Vinet, but his writings were 
practical rather than dogmatic. Pietism n^e its 
influence felt in Basel during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Zurich, where De 
Wette labored (1822 onward), was swayed by Ger- 
man rationalism. 

3. England: The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England represent moderate Calvinism, 
or, perhaps more correctly, the type of thought 
devdoped by Melanchthon. English Puritans 
maintamed a rigorous type of Calvinism, some 
even of the conforming Puritans being hyper- 
Calvinistic (supralapsaiian) in their teachings. 


In the reaction against Puritanism Romani- 
zing theologians like Archbishop Laud (d. 1644) 
and Richard Montagu (d. 1641) 
1. To the developed a type of doctrine closely 
Revival of approximating the Semi-Pelagianism 
(Semi-Augustinianism) of the Council 
of Trent, commonly designated Ar- 
minianigm . Both Arminianism and 
Socinianism greatly influenced English thought 
during the revolutionaiy period (1641-60). John 
Milton {De doctrina Christiana, ed. and transl. by C. 
R. Sumner, Cambridge, 1825) taught Ariau Chris- 
tology and Arminian anthropology. John Hales 
(d. 1656) had been converted to Arminianism at 
the Synod of Dort. William Chillingworth (d. 
1644) became imbued with Pelagianism through 
consorting with the Jesuists. At Cambridge there 
grew up during the Cromwellian period the so- 
called Cambridge Platonists (q.v.), whose mysti- 
cism was based on the Jewish cabala and Neopla- 
tonic writings. Their Christology was essentially 
Sabellian. The latitudinarianism of the time of 
William and Mary (John Tillotson, d. 1694; Gil- 
bert Burnet, d. 1715) was due in part to Arminian 
and Socinian influence and in part to the syncre- 
tism that prevailed so widely on the Continent 
among Lutherans and Reformed alike, or, more 
correctly, to the changed philosophical conceptions 
and modes of thought of which all alike were ex- 
pressions. By way of reaction against dominant 
latitudinarianism High-church dissidents (non- 
jurors) developed an ascetical, mystical type of 
thought and life, and a Ronaanizing dogmatics 
and apologetics, resembling Jansenism without its 
rigorous Augustinianism (Charles Leslie^s Short and 
East/ Method with the Deists, London, 1698; Will- 
iam Law's Serious CaU to a Devout and Holy Life, 
London, 1724). Deism (q.v.) may be regarded as 
a revival and adaptation of Stoicism, which iden- 
tified God with the nature of things and sou^t a 
purely natural basis for religion and morality. 
Against Deists and Arminfans High-churchmen like 
Joseph Butler (d. 1752), Daniel Waterland (d. 
1740), and William Warburton (d. 1779) ably de- 
fended revealed religion and the supernatural in 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The evangelical revival brought about fresh com- 
binations of dogmatic thought. John Wesley with 
a substratum of High-church Semi-Pelagianism 
became imbued with the old evangd- 
ical Semi-Augustinianism, or Armin- 
e^th ianism. George Whitefield preached 
and Kine- ^ thoroughgoing type of Calvinism. 

teenth " Moderate Calvinism, with little at- 
Oeaturles. tempt at philosophical representation, 
became the theology of the Low- 
church or evangelical party in the Church of Eng- 
land. The philosophy of Kant and Hegd was 
brought to bear upon English theological thought 
by S. T. Coleridge, father of the Broad-church 
movement. English Broad-churchmen have fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps of German radical 
thought; but few have devoted their attention to 
dogmatics proper. Their favorite fidd is Biblical 
and historical criticism. An intensely Romani- 
zing mode of thought and life, with deep aversion 
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to Protestantism and to Calvinism in particular 
and a strong tendency toward Semi-Pelagianism 
and Jesuitical methods of thought and of work, 
appeared, by way of reaction against aggressive lib- 
eralism and evangelicalism, in the Oxford or Trac- 
tarian movement (see Tractarianism). The TAa- 
ological Institutes of Richard Watson (6 parts, 
London, 1823-29) has been much used by Method- 
ists in both England and America. It presents 
evangelical Arminianism in a popular and effective 
way. W. B. Pope^s Compendium of Theology (3 
vols., London, 1876) is a more scholarly exposition 
of Christian doctrine from the Methodist point of 
view. The more recent works of J. S. Banks {The 
Development of Doctrine from the Early Middle Ages 
to the Reformation^ London, 1901) and J. A. Beet 
{Manual of Theology, London, 1906) show the in- 
fluence of liberal thought. John Gill {A Body of 
Doctrinal and Practical Divinity, London, 1769) 
was the first Baptist to attempt a comprehensive 
exposition of Christian doctrines — with the possi- 
ble exception of the General Baptist Thomas 
Grantham, whose Christianismvis primitivus (Lon- 
don, 1688) partook of the nature of a dogmatic 
work. Gill taught a rigorous (supralapsarian) Cal- 
vinism, which was assailed by Andrew Fuller (d. 
1815) in several works. Puller was influenced by 
Jonathan Edwards, and his type of thought be- 
came well-nigh normative for Baptists in both 
England and America. 

4. Scotland : The early Scottish symbols pre- 
pared by John Knox and his associates were 
strictly Calvinistio, as were the writings of aU in- 
fluential Scottish Presbyterians for more than a 
century after the beginning of the Reformation 
(Henderson, Rutherford, GiUespie, and others). 
After the Revolution (1688) “ Moderatism and 
“ Evangelicalism ” were arrayed against each other. 
The Moderates were affected by Socinian modes of 
thought and had much in common with English 
latitudinarians. They produced no great theo- 
logical works and were for the most part wanting 
in initiative. Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen, a 
layman (d. 1870), rebelled against Calvinistio dog- 
ma as immoral and inculcating unworthy concep- 
tions of God, and taught an evangelical mysticism 
with great earnestness and zeal {Internal Evidence, 
Edinburgh, 1820; Unconditional Ereeness of the 
Gospel, 18^; The Brazen Serpent, 1831; Spiritual 
Order, 1871% Erskine was no doubt influenced 
by Coleridge, and in turn greatly influenced J» 
McLeod Campbell, who in 1831 was deposed from 
the ministry for teaching general redemption and 
related doctrines {The Nature of the Atonement, and 
its Relation to the Remissicm of Sins and Eternal 
Life, Cambridge, 1856). The distinctive feature 
of his view is that not the bearing of penalty, but 
adequate repentance is requisite to divine forgive- 
ness, and that Christ on behalf of humanity ade- 
quately repented of sin. Thomas Chalmers, the 
greatest Scottish religious leader since Knox, de- 
voted more attention to practical problems than 
to matters of doctrine. His InstUuies of Theology 
(Edinburgh, 1849) represents moderate Calvin- 
ism vitalized by a profound sense of the obliga- 
tion of world-wide evangelization and social reform. 


Thomas Carlyle did much to popularize German 
advanced thought in Scotland. The higher criti- 
cism has secured general recognition. Names that 
may be mentioned of the past and the present gen- 
eration are A. B. Davidson, A. B. Bruce, Robert 
Flint, James Denney, Robert Rainy, George Adam 
Smith, H. R. Macintosh, W. P. Patterson, T. M. 
Lindsay, James Lindsay, W. R. Smith, Marcus 
Dods, and S. D. F. Salmond, 

6. America; Early New England theology was 
strictly Calvinistic. A Socinianized Arminianism 
had become widely prevalent by 1733, to the des- 
truction of evangelistic zeal (cf. J. White, New 
England's Lamentations , . . the Decay of the 
Power of Godliness ; the Danger of Arminian 
Principles, etc., Boston, 1734, and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Thoughts on the Revival in New England, 
1 Th 1742). Jonathan Edwards (d. 1758) 
Early American theologian to 

Calvinistic ^^^ke important contributions to dog- 
Theoloyy. niatics and may be regarded as the 
most important theologian that Amer- 
ica has produced. He presented Calvinistic doc- 
trine in all its rigor in opposition to the current 
Arminianism.. His application of Locke's philos- 
ophy, which hitherto had seemed to minister to 
deism, to the refutation of the Arminian doctrine 
of free will {An Essay on the Freedom of the Will, 
Boston, 1764) awakened great interest in Europe 
as well as in America. Joseph Bellamy (d. 1790) 
in the spirit of Edwards defended Calvinism against 
antinomianism and Armimanism {True Religion 
Delineated, Boston, 1760). Samuel Hopkins (d. 
1803) propagated a harsher form of Edwardsian 
Calvinism {A System of Doctrines Contained in Di- 
vine Revelation, Boston, 1793). Nathanael Em- 
mons (d. 1840) presented the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty in stiU harsher form than Hopkins. 
See New England Theology. 

Universalism was taught in New England by 
John Mtirray (from 1770) on the basis of the then 
generally accepted thesis that Christ died for all. 

The Socinianized Arminianism which 
2. Uni- called forth the modified Calvinism 
of Edwards and his disciples was car- 
TJnitari- QppQgition to the Great Awa- 

nSer (se® Revivals of Religion) to 

Types. XJnitarianism (Chauncy, Ware, Buck- 
minster, Channing, and others). Nar 
thanael W. Taylor (d. 1868) sought to eliminate 
from the theology of Edwards and Hopkins the 
features which were especially objectionable to 
Unitarians. His theology had much in common 
with original Arminianism and more perhaps with 
Amyraldism. C. G. Finney (d. 1875) taught the 
sinner's plenary ability to repent, made regenera- 
tion an act of the wili rather than a special work 
of the Holy Spirit, and insisted upon the perfecti- 
bility of regenerate human nature in the present 
life. Horace Bushnell (d. 1876) popularized in 
America the views of Schleiennacher and Coleridge 
and presented in a fresh form the moral influence 
theory of the atonement. 

The influence of New England theology on Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism, resulting in the forination 
of the New School party and in disruption, ap» 
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pears in H. B. Smith (d. 1877). Next to Ed- 
wards he was probably the profoundest theologian 
that America has produced. He com- 
8. Presby- the theology of Edwards and 

t Schleiermacher, 

Date^* Tholuck, and Neander, and was as 
Works, much interested in church history as 
in dogmatics. What is known as 
the Princeton School, whose most eminent repre- 
sentatives . have been Charles Hodge (d. 1878), A. 
A. Hodge (d. 1886), and B. B. Warfield, as the 
Old School " party, has consistently defended 
historical Calvinism of the Synod of Dort and the 
Westminster type against all competing t37pes of 
thought. Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City is the most prominent representative of 
the more liberal Presbyterianism. The following 
works are by Baptists: J. L. Dagg, A Manual of 
Theology (Charleston, 1857; thoroughly Calvinis- 
tic); A, Hovey, Manual of Systematic Theology and 
Christian Ethics (Boston, 1877; Philadelphia, 1880; 
moderately Calvinistic, influenced by New Eng- 
land theology and to some extent by German 
thought); A. H. Strong, Systematic Theology (Roch- 
ester, 1886; new and enlarged edition, 1907; char- 
acterized by Neoplatonic inodes of thought de- 
rived from Lutheran sources; no longer maintains 
the inerrancy of Scripture, accepts the evolution 
philosophy, and seeks a via media on the will be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism); J. P. Boyce, 
Abstract of Systematic Theology (Louisville, 1887; 
presents the Princeton theology); W, N. Clarke, 
An Outline of Christian Theology (Boston, 1894; 
liberal, expressing as a Baptist the type of teaching 
of Schleiermacher, Coleridge, and the “ New The- 
ology '')- C. A. Beckwith, Realities of Christian 
Theology (Boston, 1906), and William Adams 
Brown, An Outline of Christian Theology (New 
York, 1906), represent liberal and m.odern views by 
a Congregationalist and Presbyterian respectively. 
See Fundamental Docthines op Christianity. 

A. H. Newman- 

Biblioqrapht: The important works are nearly all men- 
tioned in the body of the article, while the literature of 
another branch of the subject is represented in Doctrine, 
History op, q.v. For methods and contents consult: 
O. Lagrange, Le ChristianisTrie et la m^tfwde expirimenicUe, 
Lausanne, 1883; H. B. Smith, Introduction to Christian 
Theology^ New York, 1883; J, Drummond, Introduction 
to the Study of Theology, London, 1884; R. KUbel, Ueher 
das Wesen und die Aufgabe drier hibelgldvbigen Theologie, 
Stuttgart, 1889; W. L. P. Cox, The Scientijic Study of 
Theology^ London, 1893; H. Wendt, Die Aufgahe der 
systematischen Theologie, Gottingen, 1894; A. Cave, In- 
troduction to Theology and Its Literature, pp, 493 sqq., 
Hdinburgh, 1896; G, Wobbermin, Die Grundprohleme 
sysiemaiischen Theologie, Berlin, 1899; idem, Theolo- 
gie und Metaphysik, ib. 3901; F. Buisson and C, Wagner, 
Libre pens^e et proteatantisme Irhiral, Paris, 1903; L. 
Emery, Introduction h I’Stude de la ihSologie protestante, 
pp 162-184, Lausanne, 1904, 

To be added to works in the text are: W. G. T, Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology, 3 vols.. New York, 1888-94; J. Miley, 
Systematic Theology, 2 vols., ih. 1892-94; E. V. Gerhart, 
Institute of ike Christian Religion, ib, 1893; J. Orr, Chris- 
tian View of Ood and the World, Edinburgh, 1893; L. F 
Steams, Present Day Theology, New York, 1893; W. DeW. 
Hyde, Outlines of Social Theology, ib 1896; J, Caird, 
Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, Glasgow, 1899; A, 
Bouyier, DogmaUgue chritienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1903; H, 

0. Sheldon, System of Christian Doctrine, New York, 1903; 
JBU L* Jtfartensen, Den ckrUtelige Dogvwt^, Copenhagen, 
1904; H. JEJ Jacobs, A Summary of Christian Faith, 


New York, 1905; 0. A. Curtis, C^risiian . . .An 
a System of Christian Doctrine, ib. 1905; A, Domer, Dit 
Entsteikung der dirisUichen Glaubenslehren, Munich, 1906; 
P, Geiennann, A Manual of Theology for tfte Laity, New 
York, 1906 (Roman Catholic); J. A. Moeller, Symbolism; 
or. Exposition of the Doctrinal Differences between CafhO' 
lies and Protestants as evidenced by iheir Writings, London, 
1906; J. Wilhelm and T, A. Scaxmell, A Manual of Catho- 
lic Theology, vol. i., ib. 1906; M. Valentine, Christian 
Theology, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1907; G. L. Young, Fun- 
damental Christology, Boston, 1907; M. S. Terry, Biblical 
Dogmatics, New York, 1907. 

DOGS: Dogs are only exceptionally domestic 
animals in Palestine, but are useful as scavengers 
(Ex. xxii. 31). For this reason they are protected 
and valued, although regarded as unclean. They 
are extremely noisy, particularly at night (Ex. xi. 
7; Judith xi. 19), but do not bite unless molested 
(Prov. xxvi. 17). Rabies is rare. The street-dog 
has always been a type of everjrthing low (Prov. 
xxvi. 11), and is placed in the same category 
with swine (Isa. Ixvi. 3; Matt. vii. 6; II Pet. ii. 22; 
cf. Horace, I. ii. 26; II. ii. 75). It is anaark 
I of humility to call oneself a dog in the presence of 
a superior (I Sam. xxiv. 14; II Sam. ix. 8; II 
Kings viii, 13 — ^in the first two passages read tame*, 
unclean,” instead of meth, dead ”), and the 
greatest insult to call another a dog (I Sam. xvii. 
43; II Sam. xvi. 9). A supreme misfortune was 
to be devoured by dogs in the field after death 
(I Kings xiv. 11, xvi. 4; and often). On account 
of his wantonness the name of dog ” became a 
designation for men addicted to unnatural vices 
and for the male ^edheshim (Deut. xxiii. 18; the 
Gk, kunaidos, cf. kynea, “ dogs,” Rev. xxii. 16). 
With the Jews of later times “ dogs ” was a favor- 
ite n ame for the heathen (Niddah 77a; Baba Kam- 
ma 49a; Matt. xv. 26; Mark vii. 27). The un- 
cleanness of the dog among the Hebrews, in its 
ritual aspect, is connected with the fact that by 
other Semitic peoples he was regarded as a sacred 
or at least a sacrificial animal (cf. Smith, ReL of 
Sem., 291 sqq.). The Hebrews made a limited use 
of the dog, e.g., as a sheep-dog (Job xxx. 1; Isa. 
Ivi. 10); whether in hunting is doubtful (Prov. xxx. 
31; cf. the commentaries). Dogs are mentioned as 
companions only in later times (Tobit v. 16, xi. 4; 
Matt. XV. 26—27). L Benzinger. 

BibXiXooraphy: S. Bochart, Jlieroeoicon, i, 769 sqq., Leipsio, 
1793; DB, i. 616-616; EB, i. 1124-26; JE, iv. 630- 
632; V. Zapletal, Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels, 
p. 38, Freiburg, 1901. 

DOLCINO, del-chi'no: A leader of the Apostolic 
Brethren; b. in the diocese of Novara in the thir- 
teenth century; burned at the stake at Vercelli 
June 1, 1307. He joined the Apostolic Brethren 
(q.v.) in 1291 [and in 1300, after the execution of 
Segarelli, became their head. His denunciations 
of the Church brought him into frequent conflict 
with the Inquisition, but he invariably escaped 
condemnation. He sought refuge in Dalmatia, 
and remained there until 1304, when he emerged 
from concealment, and] at the head of a large 
army waged a guerrilla warfare for several years 
against the troops which opposed him in the dis- 
tricts of Novara and Vercelli. After many vicis- 
situdes, he was finally defeated by the bishop of 
Vercelli Mar. 23, 1307, and was extrutea with 
his ^ spiritual sister,” Margareta. 
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Dolcino sent three letters from Dalmatia to his 
followers and to all Christians, of two of which long 
extracts are preserved. The first was written in 
Axig., 1300, shortly after the death of Segarelli. 
It opens with declaration of the spiritual and apos- 
tolic character of Dolcino^s community, and as- 
serts that he, as its head, had received revelations 
from God. He then recounts the persecutions 
which had driven him to take refuge in flight, and 
describes four stages of the development of the 
lives of the saints on earth, each good in the be- 
ginning, and each degenerate at the close and there- 
fore superseded by a new and better regime. These 
epochs were the period from the patriarchs of the 
Old Testament to Christ; when marriage was nec- 
essary to replenish the earth; from Christ to Pope 
Silvester and the emperor Constantine, when celi- 
bacy was better than wedlock and poverty prefer- 
able to wealth; from Silvester and Constantine to 
the time of Dolcino, when papal power and wealth 
had been requisite rather than apostolic poverty, 
although love for God and for one^s fellow man 
had so far cooled that even the rules of Benedict 
and the stiH more rigid regulations of Francis and 
Dominic had proved unavailing to check the in- 
creasing degeneracy; from Dolcino to the end of 
the world, when the apostolic ordinances of life 
were to be renewed, and all things were to be in 
common, Dolcino then declares that he and his 
followers should be considered liars if the events 
which he foretold did not take place within three 
years. King Frederick of Sicily would be elected 
emperor, would set up new kings, and sweep Pope 
Boniface and all his creatures from the face of the 
earth, while peace would rule among aU Christians. 
A new pope would be sent by God and would rule 
over the Apostolic Brethren, and all priests and 
monks who had divinely escaped the sword 
would now join them. Like the apostles of the 
early Church, they would receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost and would spread throughout the 
world, while the emperor Frederick, the pope, and 
the new kings would remain until a time known to 
Dolcino, when Antichrist would appear and rule. 

Three years elapsed without the fulfilment of 
the prophecies, and in Dec., 1303, two months after 
the death of Boniface VIII., Dolcino issued the 
second letter, in which he practically repeated his 
assertions. Within three years, according to Isa. 
xvL 14, the wicked would be rooted out, the pope 
and his cardinals would be destroyed in the fol- 
lowing year (1304), and in the next all priests, 
monlis, and nuns who persisted in their iniquity 
would disappear, after which, under the rule of 
Frederick and the pope chosen of God, the Apos- 
tolic Brethren would be free from all oppression, 
would be joined by aU who were truly spiritual, 
would receive the Holy Ghost, and regenerate the 
Church, See Apostolic Brethren. 

(HuGto Sachsse.) 

Bibliogbapht: Muratori, Scriptores^ ix. 425 aqq., 26 vols., 

Milan, 1723-51; F. C. Schlosser, Ab&lard und Duldn, 

Gotha, 1807; J. Krone, Frh Dolcino und die Patarener, 

Leipsic, 1844; L. Mariotti, Frb, Dolcino and His Times, 

London, 1863; G.S.A.S., Frh Dolcino^ Milan, 1889. 

DOLE, CHARLES FLETCHER: Unitarian; b. 
at Brewer, Me., May 17, 1846. He was graduated 


at Harvard in 1868, and Andover Theological Sem- 
inary in 1872. After being professor of Greek at 
the University of Vermont 1873-74, he was pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Portland, Me,, 1874-76, and 
since 1876 has been minister of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society at Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. In theology he designates himself a ‘‘ min- 
ister of the religion that is behind and beneath all 
the names.^' He has written The Citizen and the 
Neighbor (Boston, 1884); Early Hebrew Stories 
(1886); Jesus and the Men About Him (1888); The 
American Citizen (1891); The Golden Rule in Busi- 
ness (New York, 1895); A Catechism of Liberal 
Faith (Boston, 1895); The Coming People (New 
York, 1897); Luxury and Sacrifice (1898); The 
Young Citizen (Boston, 1899); The Theology of 
CiDilization (New York, 1899); The Problem of 
Duty (1900); The Religion of a Gentleman (1900); 
Noble Womanhood (Boston, 1900); The Smoke and 
the Flame (1901); From Agnosticism to Theism 
(1903); and The Spirit of Democracy (New York, 
1906). 

DOMICELLUS : A canon who had not a seat and 
a voice in chapter, but enjoyed certain incomes. 
See Canon; and Chapter. 

DOMINIC, SAINT, AND THE DOMINICAN ORDER. 

St. Dominic (§1). Achievements and Contro- 

His New Order (§ 2). versies (§ 6). 

Its Constitution (§ 3). Present Condition (§ 6). 

Its Development (§ 4). The Sisters (§ 7), 

Dominic was bom at Calaroga, a village of Old 
Castile in the diocese of Osma, 1170; d. at Bologna 
Aug. 6, 1221. That his father belonged to the 
noble family of Guzman, as many Dominican wri- 
ters assert, can not be proved. At seven he was 
sent to his imcle, archpriest of Gumiel dTzan, to 
be educated, and at fourteen went to study phi- 
losophy and theology at Palencia, where celebrated 
teachers were alre^y lecturing, though the uni- 
versity was not founded until 1209. 

I. St. He soon distinguished himself by bis 

Dominic, progress in study and by his devotion 
and charity, selling his books to help 
the poor. Between 1194 and 1199 he became a 
canon and later subprior in the cathedral chapter 
of Osma, which had been reformed under the Au- 
gustinian rule. In 1203 he was taken by his bishop, 
Diego de Azevedo, as companion on a journey, 
probably to the court of Guy of Lusignan in south- 
ern France, on the commission of Alfonso VIII., 
to ask for a wife for his son Ferdinand. The em- 
bassy went again to receive the princess and con- 
duct her to Spain; but she died before their arrival. 
Diego took Dominic with him to Rome, where the 
latter requested Innocent III. to relieve him of his 
bishopric that he might go as a missionary to the 
Saracens. The pope refused; and on a third jour- 
ney through southern France Diego and Dominic 
met at Montpellier (1204) the Cistercian abbots, 
Arnold of Citeaux, Peter of Castelnau, and Raoul, 
who had been entrusted by Innocent with the mis- 
sion to the Albigenses. Diego urged that the 
heretics should be converted by the preaching of 
poor apostolic men, who should renounce all pomp 
and luxury. This method, so different from the 
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one in vogue, was approved by the legates. Diego 
and Dominic, and others, went out two by two, 
barefoot, without retinue, to preach and dispute 
in the nobles^ castles, in the effort to win back the 
Cathari and Albigenses to the Church. But heresy 
was too wide-spread and deep-rooted in the south 
of France for much impression to be made by these 
few laborers in the Montpellier district alone. To 
have a base for the work, Diego founded a convent 
of nuns at Prouille, in the diocese of Toulouse, into 
which in 1206 eleven high-bom ladies were re- 
ceived, nine of them converts. 

After Diego had returned to his diocese, where 
he died in 1207, Dominic carried on the work with 
zeal and energy. He introduced the rule of Au- 
gustine and strict observances into the convent of 
Prouille. In 1208 Peter of Castelnau was mur- 
dered, and Innocent III. proclaimed a crusade 
against the Albigenses (see New Manicheans, II.), 
Dominic apparently took no part in this, but con- 
tinued his work in the old spirit, supported by the 
higher clergy. He declined several bishoprics of- 
fered to him, to remain true to his mission, feel- 
ing called to devote his whole life to showing that 
the Church had a heart still for the poor misled 
folk who were alienated from its fold. In 1215 
Bishop Fulco of Toulouse assigned one-sixth of the 
diocesan tithes to the support of his work, and 
took Dominic to Rome to the Lateran Council, 
there to seek confirmation from the pope for the 
foundation of a new order. The council had just 
ruled against the multiplication of orders, and In- 
nocent, while taking the convent of Prouille under 
his protection, advised Dominic to choose some 
established rule for his associates. After his re- 
turn they talked the matter over and chose the 
Augustinian rule with the institutions of the Pre- 
monstratensians; the new brotherhood would thus 
be a society not of monks, but of canons regular, 
with the special purpose of defending the faith and 
combating heresy by preaching (whence the official 
name, ordo prosdicatorum, order of preachers 
Dominic recognized the necessity of learning for 
this end, and sent his six companions, who had no 
technical training, to the theological school at 
Toulouse. 

He was in Rome from Sept., 1216, to Easter, 
1217, and obtained from Honorius III. the confir- 
mation of his new order. According to the bulls, 
it was not originally a mendicant order, but ad- 
hered to the older conception of the vow of pov- 
erty, as forbidding only the possession 
2* His Hew of property by the individual, not by 
Order, the community. Nor was it at first dis- 
tinguished from the old canons regular 
by assuming a imiversal character; it was several 
years before papal briefs instructed archbishops, 
bishops, and other prelates to allow the brothers 
to preach in their dioceses, assume the cure of 
souls, and hear confessions. At the feast of the 
Assumption, 1217, Dominic sent out his associates I 
in all directions. He fixed his eyes especially on 
the three centers of intellectual life, Paris, Rome, 
and Bologna. Matthew of Paris with seven broth- 
ers went to the first-named, where they occupied 
the monastery of Saint Jacques in 1218 (hence the 


popular French name for the order, Jacobins). 
Dominic went to Rome with some of his younger 
disciples, and sent two brothers thence to Bologna 
in 1218. Two more were left behind at Prouille 
and two at Toulouse; four went to Spain, where 
they had little success — ^it was not until the founder 
himself visited Spain (1218) that two houses, one 
for men at Seville and one for women at Madrid, 
came into existence. On a visit to Paris in 1219 
he found thirty brothers ; five years later the num- 
ber was 120. Toward the end of that year he was 
again in Rome, where the pope gave him the dif- 
ficult commission of assembling in a convent all 
the scattered nuns who were living uncloistered in 
Rome. Supported by Cardinal Hugo of Ostia, the 
later Gregory IX., he succeeded in his task, and 
founded the convent of San Sisto for them, while 
he and his brothers occupied the monastery of 
Santa Sabina near the pope’s palace. This prox- 
imity led to his noticing the careless lives of the 
papal retainers, who spent their time in drinking 
and dicing; he got them together and gave them 
regular spiritual conferences. From this fact grew 
the story that the pope appointed him magister 
sacri palatii — an office the existence of which is 
first demonstrable under Gregory IX., though later 
it was regularly conferred on a Dominican; it ac- 
quired great importance in the time of Leo X., 
when its holder was made the official censor of 
books. 

The first general chapter of the order was held at 
Bologna in 1220, when it became a mendicant order 
by the decision to renounce all property and fixed in- 
comes. Although its founder died solemnly cursing 
those who should bring temporal possessions into 
his order, the vow of poverty was never pushed to 
its extreme limit among them, and they thus es- 
caped the dissensions which rent the Franciscan 
order over this question. No objection was ever 
raised against the possession of churches and con- 
vents, though the oldest constitutions (1228) pre- 
scribe that these shall be small and plain. A laxer 
conception of poverty was not long in making its 
way; though the later constitutions still formally 
ruled out possessiones et reditus, the prohibition 
was not observed, and Martin V. abrogated it in 
1426 for certain houses, and Sixtus IV. in 1475 and 
1477 for the whole order. 

After a journey through northern Italy, Dom- 
inic returned to Bologna, where he won for the 
order Master Conrad, the first provincial of Ger- 
many (see Conrad of Marburg). His last so- 
journ in Rome was in the winter of 1220-21. The 
second general chapter met in Bologna May, 1221, 
and decided that future meetings should take place 
yearly, alternately in Bologna and Paris, a pro- 
vision which fell into disuse. At this chapter, 
if not before, the constitution was completed. 

It distinguishes the order sharply 
3. Its Con- from the older ones. It is organized 

stitution. from the top, where stands a master- 
general, of far more power than the 
abbots-general of earlier organizations. In con- 
formity with the universal character of its mission, 
the vow of stabUitas loci is omitted, and that of 
obedience is made immediately to the general. He 
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is chosen for life by the general chapter, and se- 
lects his own sodi, or counselors. Each province 
is governed by a prior-provincial chosen for four 
years by the provincial chapter, which also names 
four definitors to assist him, as representatives of 
the whole body. Each house chooses its own 
head, called prior. The decisions of the general 
chapter have the force of law when they have 
been passed at two successive chapters. After the 
chapter of 1221 Dominic imdertook one more 
journey through northern Italy, got as far as Ven- 
ice, and returned to Bologna to die on Aug. 6, 1221. 
At this time the order numbered sixty houses, di- 
vided into eight provinces — ^Toulouse, Provence, 
France, Rome, Lombardy, Spain, England, and 
Germany. Dominic was buried in the church of 
•St. Nicholas at Bologna, in the presence of Car- 
dinal Hugo of Ostia, who afterward, as Pope Greg- 
ory IX., canonized him (1234). His tomb was 
afterward beautified by Niccold Pisano and Michel- 
angelo. 

It is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory charac- 
terization of the man. He has left no written 
w’orks, and his biographies, while very full on his 
miracles, make no attempt to reproduce the dis- 
tinctive features of his personality. He was un- 
doubtedly a noble character. Sincere piety and 
equally sincere belief in the truth of the Church’s 
teaching and claims, gentle sympathy for all, here- 
tics as well as orthodox, strictness in self-discipline, 
and wonderful energy are traits which stand out 
clearly in his life. 

After Dominic’s death his order spread with re- 
markable rapidity. At the general chapter of 1228 
four new provinces arose — Greece, Poland, Den- 
mark, and Palestine. The four earliest successors 
of the founder were skilful organizers who knew 
how to develop and adapt to new con- 
4. Its De- ditions the principles given to them, 
velopment. Jordanus, a Saxon (1222-37), codified 
the constitutions for the first time in 
1228; he traveled widely through all the provinces 
of the order, and met his death by shipwreck after 
a visit to Palestine. The* third general was the 
distinguished canonist Raymond' of Peiiaforte, of 
a noble Spanish family; he resigned his oj0S.ee in 
1240, after revising and completing the constitu- 
tions. The fourth was a North German, John of 
Wildeshausen (1241-52), and the fifth a French- 
man, Humbert of Romans (1254-64), who ren- 
dered great services to the educational system of 
the order. The purpose of its very existence be- 
ing the combating of heresy and strengthening of 
faith by means of preaching, study was insisted on 
as a primary requisite. The Dominican order was 
the first which required study as an essential means 
to the attainment of its special end, and regulated 
it minutely by rule. This, of course, was confined 
to the priests, who found it possible to devote 
themselves wholly to their ministry since the lay 
brothers relieved them of household tasks. Eight 
years were spent in this study after the completion 
of the novitiate; its system followed that of the 
JJniversity of Paris. After 1248 each province had 
its own stvdium gen&rale^ or university. Theology 
had naturally the first place, but the liberal arts 
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soon began to be taught; Raymond of Penaforte 
paid special attention to the teaching of Greek, and 
erected schools in the Spanish and North African 
houses for the study of Hebrew and Arabic. The- 
ology was first taught from the “ Sentences ” of 
Peter Lombard, but by the end of the thirteenth 
century the Suinma of Thomas Aquinas was ta- 
king their place, and the general chapter of 1315, 
by requiring his works to be found in every monas- 
tery, marked his final triumph. 

The rapid growth of the order was due not alone 
to its qualities, but also to the protection of power- 
ful friends among the kings and nobles, and to the 
lavish privileges which the popes conferred upon 
both them and the Franciscans. The Dominicans 
had the advantage, however, in being preferred, if 
not exclusively chosen, as inquisitors hoereticoe 
pravitatis. When Gregory IX. began, in 1232, to 
replace the episcopal inquisition by officials ap- 
pointed directly by the pope, he usually chose the 
Preaching Friars, on account of their theological 
learning. When the secular arm was placed at the 
disposition of the Church, Frederick II. offered his 
protection in 1239 to the Dominicans ai^ inquisitors, 
and in 1255, at the request of Louis IX., Alex- 
ander IV. named the Dominican provincial and 
the Franciscan guardian as inquisitors-general for 
France. (See Inquisition.) 

The growth and privileges of the order aroused 
enmity in more than one quarter. From the end 
of the thirteenth century many of the cities in 
which the mendicants, unlike the older orders, 
built their houses, began to show hostility. Some 
of the older orders, especially the Cistercians and 
Carthusians, displayed a spirit that was anything 
but brotherly toward them, and the higher secular 
clergy resented their intrusion into 
5. Achieve- the organized cure of souls, so that 
ments and Innocent IV. was obliged in 1254 to 
Contro- limit their privileges, allowing them 
versies. to preach and hear confessions only 
with the assent of the parish priest. 
The universities were at first unfriendly, and tried 
to bar out the Preaching Friars. The famous con- 
test in Paris was terminated in favor of the Domin- 
icans in 1259, and it was not long before they occu- 
pied the theological chairs in Bologna, Padua, 
Vienna, Cologne, Prague, Oxford, and Salamanca. 
The greatest of the scholastics, Thomas Aquinas, 
and his many-sided teacher, Albertus Magnus, are 
but two out of many distinguished theologians 
produced by the order in the later Middle Ages. 
It did not confine itself to the cultivation of learn- 
ing, but did much for the religious training of the 
common people. One of the most popular preach- 
ers of a little later day was the Spanish Dominican 
Vincent Ferrer (q.v.). They were active in the 
missionary field, appearing at the court of Kubla 
Khan in 1272, and accomplishing much in the still 
heathen parts of Europe; the conversion of the Lith- 
uanians, completed in 1386, was their work. Their 
services to art were very considerable. Two of 
them designed the church of Santa Maria Novella 
in Florence, the purest and most beautiful exam- 
ple of Tuscan Gothic. Here, at San Marco, and at 
Santa Caterina in Pisa pamting was cultivated 
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with great success in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the la^t flowering, under mystical illu- 
mination, of the school of Giotto was seen in the 
work of Giovanni da Fiesole, better known as Fra 
Angelico (d. 1455). 

The mendicant orders had at first stood together 
against the monks, the secular clergy, and the uni- 
versities; but before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury jealousy brought discord. The partizans of 
Thomas Aquinas on one side and Duns Scotus on 
the other made the controversy between Thomists 
and Scotists traditional (see Imma-cula-tb Concep- 
tion). The Dominicans themselves were divided in 
the great Western Schism (see Schism), and only 
reunited by Martin V. in 1418. Worldliness made 
its inroads, and theological subtlety was pushed 
to absurd extremes The conflict of the humanist 
ReuchJin with the Cologne inquisitor Jakob von 
Iloogstraten and the Epistolce obscurorum virorum 
(q V.) show how the order had declined from its early 
zeal for learning by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The Counterreformation owed its re- 
sults not to the Preaching Friars, but to the new 
order of the Jesuits, whom the Dominicans stead- 
ily opposed on several questions of internal policy 
and belief. In the great controversy about grace 
(1588-1611) they stood for a moderate Augustin- 
ianism against the Semi-Pelagianism of the Jesuit 
Molina. In the moral controversy the two orders 
became theological parties, the Jesuits at the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries almost always defending Probabilism 
(q.v.), while the Dominicans adopted probabilior- 
ism as their view. The most violent conflict, how- 
ever, arose in the mission-field. The Jesuits had 
had it almost to themselves in the era of the Coun- 
terreformation, except in America, where the 
Preaching Friars had been active, and one of the 
noblest of missionaries. Las Casas (d. 1566), had 
not only sought the conversion of the Indians of 
Mexico, but protected them from the greed and 
cruelty of the Spaniards. They came to China 
after the Jesuits had already occupied the field; 
they opposed and soon denounced at Rome the 

accommodation ” (q.v.) of the rival order, and 
after a long struggle won the victory in 1782 — 
though the downfall of Christianity in China fol- 
lowed almost immediately. 

The secularizing policy of Joseph II. (d. 1790) 
diminished still further the number of convents 
which the Reformation had spared; the same thing 
took place in Germany, and the Revolution sup- 
pressed the order in !^ance, imtil it was restored 
by the eloquent advocacy of Lacordaire in 1840. 
Great progress was made under the generalship of 
Alexander Vincent Jandel, a Frenchman (d. 1872), 
who published a revised constitution in 1872, the 
most important change being the 
6. Present limitation of the general's term, which 
Condition- Pius VII. in 1804 fixed at six years 
and Pius IX. in 1862 at twelve. The 
general has resided since 1272 at Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome. Fifty-two provinces are named 
in the new constitutions, but several of these are 
merely nominal. There are about 300 houses, 
with some 3,000 members. Under Pope Leo XIII., 


a great admirer of Thomas Aquinas, the order once 
more assumed importance by its influence on theo- 
logical learning. There have been four Dominican 
popes: Innocent V. (d. 1276), Benedict XI. (d. 
1304), St. Pius V. (d. 1572), and the learned Bene- 
dict XIII. (d. 1730). 

Two houses of the female branch of the order, 
that of Prouille and San Sisto at Rome, arose in 
the founder's lifetime. Their rule prescribed con- 
finement to the cloister, ascetic practises, the con- 
templative life, and employment of time as far as 
possible analogous to that of the brothers; the ob- 
ligation of poverty was for obvious 
7 . The reasons not as strictly imposed on 
Sisters- them. New houses were at first 
founded wherever the order spread, 
and were under the direction of the provincial. As 
their number grew, this produced difficulties and 
interfered with the work of the friars, who got 
themselves released from this charge in 1252, 
though they were obliged to reassume it two years 
later, as the female houses were suffering from the 
separation. Only a few remained under episcopal 
care. They followed in the main the fortunes of 
the friars. At first wholly contemplative, they 
devoted themselves later to the education of girls; 
and their rule was correspondingly mitigated. At 
present there are about ninety houses of the sec- 
ond order," with some 1,500 inmates. For the 
third order," composed of confraternities of- 
people living in the world, see Tertiaribs; Con- 
PRA.TERNIT1BS, RELIGIOUS. (G. GrUTZMACHER.) 
Bibuography: Early lives of Dominic are collected in 
ASB, Aug., i. 358-668; some of the same, with others 
not included, are in J. Qu^tif, Scriptores ordinis prasdi- 
caUyrum, ed. J. Echard, i. 1-66, Paris, 1719. The Vita 
by Dietrich of Apolda (c. 1296 a.d.), ed. A. Curd, Paris, 
1887. Consult : E. Caro, St. Dominique et lea Domini- 
caine, Paris, 1853; J. B. H. Lacordaire, Vie de S. Domi- 
nique^ ib. 1882, Eng. transl., London, 1883; A. T. Drane, 
HiaL of St. Dominicj ib. 1891; J. J. Berthier, Le Teata^ 
ment de S. Dominique^ Freiburg, 1892; M. J. R/Ousset, 
Der heilige Dominicus, Freiburg, 1899; T. Alemany, XAfe 
of St Dominic with Sketch of the Dominican Order ^ New 
York, n.d. 

On the order, for sources consult: Monwmenia ordinis 
fratrum proedicatorum historical now in course of pub- 
lication at Rome, 1896 sqq,; Acta capitulomm , . . prce- 
dicatorum, ed. 0. Douais, Toulouse, 1894. Further: W*. 
G. D. Fletcher, Black Friars of Oxford^ Oxford, 1882; 
C. F. R. Palmer, Notices of the Friar Preachers of the Eng, 
Provincet London, 1884; Friar Preachers of Deicester, 
Leicester, 1884; A. T. Drane, Rist. of Catherine of Siena 
and her Companions, London, 1887; idem, Spirit of the 
Dominican Order, ib. 1896; B, M, Reichert, in Historische 
Jahrhilcher, 1897, ii. 363-374; B. A. A. Wilberforce, Do- 
minican Missions and Martyrs in Japan, London, 1897; 
M. D. Chapotin, Histoire des Dominicains de , . , France, 
Rouen, 1898; Franzisca Raphael, Der Geist des Domini- 
caner Ordens, Dulmen, 1901; J. Herkless, Frances and 
Dominic and the Mendicant Orders, New York, 1901; 
E. G. Gardner, Saint Catherine of Siena, London, 1907; 
Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen, i. 640 sqq.; Cur- 
rier, Religious Orders, pp. 271-283; Neander, Christian 
Church, vol. iv. passim (valuable); Sohaff, Christian 
Church, V. 1„ pp. 519 sqq. 

DOMINICALE, do-mm"i-k6'li: A white lineix 
cloth used by women when receiving the Lord's 
Supper; either a napkin, upon which the bread 
was laid instead of upon the bare band, or the veil 
which women generally wore in the house of God. 

DOMINICAL LETTER: A letter used to indi- 
cate Sunday in ancient calendars, which marked 
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the first seven days of the year by the letters A-G 
and repeated them for every succeeding -week. 
The same letter thus designated Sunday throughout 
the year except in leap-years, when the dominical 
letter changed from A to G, B to A, etc., after Feb. 
28 (in some calendars after Feb. 24). It is used in 
finding the date of Easter of any given year. See 
Calendar, The Christian, § 4; Easter, I., 3. 

DOMINIS, MARCO ANTONIO DE: Archbishop 
of Spalato (on the coast of Dalmatia, 160 m. s.e. 
of Triest); b. of a noble Venetian family on the 
island of Arbe (80 m. s.e. of Triest), off the Dalma- 
tian coast, 1560; d. at Rome Sept. 8, 1624. He 
was professor of mathematics at Verona, Padua, 
and Brescia, and was appointed bishop of Zengg 
(on the coast of Croatia, 10 m. n. of his native 
island) in 1596, and two years later archbishop of 
Spalato and primate of Dalmatia and Croatia. 
PQs position was a difficult one owing to the 
conflict between the curia and the republic of 
Venice; and the complications in which he was 
involved led him to thorough canonical, his- 
torical, and dogmatic studies which later bore 
fruit in the publication of the De repuhlica ecclesi- 
astica. The incompatibility between a strong tend- 
ency toward an episcopal system and the auto- 
cratic rule of the pope induced him to resign his 
office, to withdraw from the Roman Church, and 
to separate himself from his friends and country. 
In the ConsUium profectionis, which he published 
(London, 1616; also in part i. of the De repvblica 
ecchsiastica) to explain his conduct, he expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the position of the bishops 
under the pope, declares that the Roman Church 
in doctrine and polity has fallen from the purity 
of Christian antiquity, professes to be actuated by 
the love of Christ and the truth, and says that he 
hopes to promote the reunion of Christendom 
(chaps, xii., xiii., xx.). By way of Venice, Switzer- 
land, and Heidelberg he went to England, arriving 
Dec. 16, 1616. At St. Paul's in London he joined 
the Anglican Church, and in 1618 was made master 
of the Savoy and dean of Windsor. The same year 
he publish^ in London The Hocks of Christian 
Shipwreck^ a book of popular character, previously 
published at Heidelberg in Italian [Scogli del nau-- 
fragio christiano). It was a polemic intended to 
warn and admonish his countrymen, and at the 
same time a keen Biblical and patristic critique of 
the chief Roman doctrines and institutions. Mean- 
while he had completed his chief work, the De re- 
puhlica ecclesiastica libri ( 3 parts, L, London, 1617; 
ii,, 1620; iii., Frankfort, 1658; boolra viii. and xx. 
were never printed). With much learning he treats 
of the hierarchical order, the power of the Church, 
the rights of the laity, the decision of questions of 
faith, jurisdiction, church property and liberties; 
the difference between priests and bishops he 
makes not one of ecclesiastical functions, but of 
jurisdiction and relation to the Church in general, 
from which, rather than from the pope, the episcopal 
power is derived and by which it is conferred 
through the election by the Christian congregation. 
To the early part of his stay in England belongs 
also the Papatus Romanus seu de origine, progressu 


atque extinctione ejus (London, 1617), which was 
inspired, according to the preface, by King James 
I. He carried on correspondence with such men 
as Hugo Grotius and Paolo Sarpi, and published 
the latter's Historia del concilio Tridentino (the 
manuscript of which he had brought with him 
from Venice), with additions, in 1619, dedicated to 
James I. 

After the good reception accorded to De Dom- 
inis in England and the polemical activity he had 
displayed, great surprise was occasioned in [Jan.] 
1622, by the news that he intended to return to 
Italy. The reasons he gave in a letter to the king 
— advancing age, the raw air of England, etc. — 
were evidently only pretexts. He was warned of 
danger to himself in his purpose; but nevertheless 
he went back, trusting to the protection of his for- 
mer friend. Pope Gregory XV. He received ab- 
solution only after a threefold recantation, inclu- 
ding an appearance in public in St. Peter's with 
a rope about his neck and in penitential garb. 
His literary activity naturally took a new direc- 
tion. As an offset to the Consilium profectionis 
he published Reditus ex Anglia consilium (Rome, 
1623; Eng. transL, Li6ge, 1623; London, 1827), in 
which he explains his apostasy as due to a twofold 
disorder, brought on by his own conceit and vin- 
dictiveness toward his superiors, and condemns 
all his polemical writings of the earlier period. 
His retractation made no impression, however, and 
the book scarcely attempts to refute the material 
brought together previously in so great abundance. 
Gregory XV. died July, 1623, and the case of De 
Dominis was reopened. Before it was decided, 
however, he died in prison. On Dec. 20, 1624, his 
body was carried to the Church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva, his picture and a sack containing 
his books were placed beside it, and a conclave de- 
prived him of all ecclesiastical honors, confiscated 
his property, and handed him over to the civil au- 
thorities for execution of sentence; his body was 
publicly burned on the next day. His books were 
naturally already on the Index. It has been as- 
serted that he was sent to England by Paul V. to 
convert the king and bishops and was ill treated 
when he returned to Rome because he did not suc- 
ceed (of. J. W. Jaeger, Historia ecclesiastica sceculi 
decimi septimi, i., Hamburg, 1709, p. 382, dec. iii., 
lib. ii., cap. xv.). His works not already men- * 
tioned include A Sermon Preached in the Mercers’ 
Chapel, London (London, 1617) and a Tractatus de 
radiis visus et lucis in perspectivis et iride (Venice, 
1611), in which he came near giving the true sci- 
entific explanation of the rainbow. Opinions con- 
cerning De Dominis differ. His ability and learn- 
ing are unquestioned; but his honesty has been 
seriously impugned by Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics. It is said that he obtained the copy of 
Sarpi's Concilio Tridentino surreptitiously, pub- 
lished it without the author's consent, and made 
unjustifiable alterations and additions. His con- 
duct in England is said to have been shamelessly 
avaricious. K. Benrath. 

Bibliogbapht: Trajano Boccalini lettera al 8gr, Mutio, in 
La biUmda politica di tutie le opere di Trajano Boccalini, 
iii. 7-40, Gastellana, 1678; R. Neile, Marco ArUonio de 
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Dominis, his Shif tings in Religiont London, 1624; L. 
Veith, De vita . . , de Dominis, appended to his Bdm^ 
iiicheri Sy sterna, Mechlin, 1S25; F. A. Reusch, D&r In-' 
dex der verboienen Biieher, ii, 401-404, Bonn, 1885; H. 
Newland, The Lite and Contemporaneoiis Church History 
of Antonio de Dominis, Oxford, 1859; KL, iii. 1949-50. 

DOMINTJS. See Domus. 

DOMITIAK, do-mish'i-an (TITUS FLAVIUS DO- 
MITIANUS): Boman emperor 81-96,* b. at Home 
Oct. 26, 61; d. there Sept. 18, 96. The son of the 
emperor Vespasian and Flavia Domitilla, he succeed- 
ed his father Sept. 13, 81. He ruled at first in an 
autocratic, but zealous and intelligent manner, and 
strengthened the life and the ordinances of religion. 
Aristocratic opposition, however, especially of the 
senatorial body, awakened in him a distrust which 
was fostered by informers and quickly led to bloody 
executions, particularly in 95-96. The result was 
a reaction, culminating in a conspiracy to which 
the emperor fell a victim. 

In 96 Domitian instituted repressive measures 
against the Christians, and though his policy was 
both brief and of limited extent, its execution was 
severe and cruel. The distress of the Roman con- 
gregation was increased by the quick and unex- 
pected character of the blow. One of its most 
prominent members, Flavia Domitilla (q.v.), was 
banished, and her husband, the consular Flavius 
Clemens, was put to death. It is not impossible that 
the ex-consul Manius Acilius Glabrio (q.v.) also suf- 
fered as a Christian. The causes which led to the 
stringent measures against the Christians are un- 
known, but they were probably connected with 
the contemporary political executions; the em- 
peror’s distrust extended to the firmly organized 
congregation which stood aloof from public life, 
yet had members in the higher social circles and 
even the hostile aristocracy which surroimded him. 
His self-deification, which resulted in such official 
and unofficial designations as tkeosy Deus^ Dominus 
et Deus^ Zeus eleutheroSf and Jupiter ^ as well as his 
systematic attempts to regenerate the ancient 
cults, must also be taken into consideration. Since 
there is no reliable tradition to show that the perse- 
cution extended beyond Rome, and since Tertullian 
knows only of a brief period of oppression {ApoL, v.), 
the numerous mart 3 n:doms mentioned by the his- 
torian Bnittius and the banishments to which 
Tertullian alludes were doubtless limited to Home.* 
The measures taken by Domitian, according to 
Hegesippus, against the relatives of Jesus, who 
were denounced, imprisoned, and carried to Rome 
as members of the royal house of David, were in- 
spired, on the other hand, simply by political con- 
siderations connected with the relations between 
the government and the Jews. The emperor ques- 
tioned the prisoners solely regarding their political 
affiliations and finally dismissed them as politically 
harmless. It is incorrect to assume, with Hegesip- | 
pus, that this aSair caused a cessation of the peree- 


* If, as is commonly admitted, the Apocalypse -was writ- 
ten diiring the reign of Domitian, and the reigning emperor 
was associated by the writer with Nero (Rev, vi. 9 sqq., 
xvii. 5f 8, 11, etc.), it would seem reasonable to infer that 
the persecution extended beyond Rome, or at least that a 
wide-spread persecution seemed imminent. A. H, N. 


cution of the Church, for there was no persecution 
of the Chm-ch per se, Victor Schultze. 

Bibliography: J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, i. 104 
sqq., London, 1890 (collects the sources); H. Schiller, 
Ceschichie der romischen Kaiserzeit, i. 520 sqq., Gotha, 
1883; F. Pichemayr, T. Flavius Domitianus, Amberg, 
1889; W. M. Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 
259-263, London, 1893; E. O. Hardy, Christianity and 
ike Roman Government, pp. 85 sqq., ib. 1894; L. Pullan, 
Church of the Fathers, New York, 1905; Schaff, Christian 
Church, i. 427-428. For the life of Domitian consult 
Suetonius, Eng. transl. by A. Thompson, revised by T. 
Forester, pp. 479-505, London, 1896. 

DOMITILLA, FLAVIA : According to Dio Cassius 
(Ixvii. 14; cf. Suetonius, Domitian, xv.), a niece of 
the emperor Domitian, married to her cousin, the 
consul Flavius Clemens; both were condemned for 
“ atheism ” (or “ Judaizing ”) in 96 a.d,, Clement 
was beheaded, and Domitilla was banished to the 
island of Pandateria (in the Tyrrhenian Sea; the 
! modern Ventotene, about half-way between Ponza 
and Ischia). The acts of Nereus and Achilleus, 
and Eusebius, who quotes from a heathen writer 
Bruttius (Hist eccL, iii. IS; Chron., in M PG, viii. 
605), represent Domitilla as a niece of Flavius 
Clemens and the place of her banishment as Pontia 
(Ponze; so also Jerome, Epist, Ixxxvi. [cviii.] ad 
Eustochium, NPNFj 2d ser., vi. 197). Some have 
thought that there were two Domitillas, but it is 
more natural to suppose that the two accounts, 
though discrepant, refer to the same person. One 
of the oldest catacombs, on the Ardeatine Way, 
near Terracina, is called Ccemeterium Domitilla) or 
Coemeterium Nerei et Achillei, See Clement of 
Rome, § 2. 

Bibliography: Mommsen, in CIL, vi. 172; F. X, Kraus, 
Roma sotterranea, p. 43, Freiburg, 1872; G. B. do Roasi, 
BuUeUino di arc^ologia crisUana, 2d ser., vi (1876), 69- 
71; J. S. Northcote, Roma sotterranea, pp. 69-70, ib. 1879. 

DONALDSON, SIR JAMES: Church of Scotland; 
b. at Aberdeen Apr. 26, 1831. He studied at Aber- 
deen (B.A., 1849), New College, London (1849-51), 
and the University of Berlin (1851). He was tutor 
of Greek in Edinburgh University 1852-54, rector 
of the high school at Stirling 1854-56, classical 
master and rector of the Edinburgh High School 
1856-81, professor of humanity in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity 1881-86, and is now principal and vice- 
chancellor of St. Andrew’-s University and principal 
of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leon- 
ard. He was knighted in 1907. His books in- 
clude: A Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine from the death of the Apostles to the Nicene 
Council (3 vols., London, 1864-66); and The West- 
minster Confession of Faith and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England: The Legal, Moral, 
and Beligious Aspects of SuhscripHon to Them (1905). 
With Alexander Roberts he edited The Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library (24 vols., Edinburgh, 1867-72). 

DONATION OF CONSTANTINE. 

Contents of the Document (§ 1), 

Its History (§ 2). 

Origin (§ 3). 

Present State of tbe Discussion (§ 4). 

The “ Donation of Constantine ” is the name 
traditionally applied, since the later Middle Ages, 
to a document purporting to have been addressed 
by Constantine the Great to Pope Sylvester L, 
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which is found first in a Parisian manuscript {Codex 
lat. 2777) of probably the beginning of the ninth 
century. Since the eleventh century it has been 
used as a powerful argument in favor of the papal 
claims, and consequently since the twelfth it has 
been the subject of a vigorous controversy. At 
the same time, by rendering it possible to regard 
the papacy as a middle term between the original 
and the medieval Roman Empire, and thus to form 
a theoretical basis of continuity for the reception of 
the Roman law in the Middle Ages, it has had no 
small influence upon secular history. 

After a remarkable introduction (chap, i.), the 
emperor promises a ‘‘ clear narration ” of the 
marvels which the apostles Peter and Paul have 
wrought through the supreme pontiff and uni- 
versal pope Sylvester (ii.); but 
I. Contents before proceeding to this he gives 
of the (iii.~iv.) the confession of faith which 
Document. Sylvester has taught him, and ad- 
monishes all nations to accept it ai).d 
adore the Christ whom our universal father 
Sylvester preaches. He goes on (vi.-x.) to give 
the history of his conversion, baptism, and deliver- 
ance from leprosy by Sylvester, in terms which 
agree substantially with the Sylvester legend (see 
Sylvester I., Pope), and asserts his desire to show 
his gratitude for the benefits of Peter. Accord- 
ingly, in agreement with his satraps, '' the senate, 
and the Roman people, he recognizes the primacy 
of the vicar of the Prince of the Apostles, and in- 
tends to raise his see above all earthly thrones (xi.). 
Accordingly he sanctions (xii.) the precedence of 
the see of Peter ” over Antioch, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem, and decrees (xiii.) 
that the church founded by himself near the Lat- 
eran palace shall be honored as the head and 
summit of all the churches in the whole world,'' 
stating at the same time that he has built churches 
to Peter and Paul, and endowed them with his 
possessions in Judea, Greece, Asia [Minor], Thrace, 
Africa, and Italy. He hands over (xiv.) the Lat- 
eran palace to the pope, and allows him to use the 
imperial diadem and the other insignia of empire. 
The Roman clergy (xv.) are also distinguished by 
senatorial rank and eligibility to the patriciate and 
consulate; he gives the pope the exclusive right to 
confer holy orders upon senators. He asserts 
(xvi.) that Sylvester has refused to wear the im- 
perial diadem over the tonsure, and therefore he 
himself has set the white miter with his own hand 
upon the pope's holy brow. In order (xvii.) that 
the papal throne may not be of low esteem, he 
leaves to the pope the power and jurisdiction, ** in 
imitation of our sovereignty," over the city of Rome 
and all provinces, places, and cities of Italy or of 
the western regions," confining his own sovereignty 
to the East, where he intends to build up a capital 
for himself at Byzantium. He lays (xix.) a solemn 
obligation upon his successors, “ satraps," the 
senate, and all peoples of the earth to leave these 
provisions intact, and invokes an eternal curse 
upon those who violate them. He proclaims (xx.) 
that he has signed the decree with his own hand 
and laid it upon the body of St. Peter, closing with 
the imperial signature and the date. 


It is a controverted question whether Adrian I., 
in his letter of May, 778, to Charlemagne (Jaff6, 
Regesta, 2423) refers to tliis document. The pas- 
sage (line 9) in which he alludes to Constantine and 
Sylvester seems to imply a knowledge 
2 . Its of it, but lines 18 sqq. more easily bear 
History, the opposite construction. The Codex 
ParisiniLSj however, is positive evi- 
dence that it was known at Saint Denis early in the 
ninth century, perhaps before 793. The next old- 
est testimonies to it also belong to the Frankish 
kingdom — the pseudo-Isidore, Ado of Vienne, and 
Hinemar of Reims. On the other hand, no Roman 
references to it during the ninth or tenth century 
are met. Two Frankish popes, Gregory V. and 
Sylvester II., are the first to base certain territorial 
claims upon it. These excited such vigorous im- 
perial opposition that the chancellor of Otto III., 
Leo of Vercelli, boldly asserts that the document 
is a Roman forgery. Another Frankish pope, Leo 
IX., brought it up half a century later, using it in 
a controversy with Byzantium so energetically 
that it was not again forgotten. Peter Damian 
cites it against the antipope Cadalus of Parma, and 
Gregory VII. alludes to it in the oath which he 
tenders to Herman of Salm, a claimant of the 
empire (1081). Anselm of Lucca and Cardinal 
Deusdedit include it in their collections of canons. 
The publicists of the early twelfth centu^ use it as 
the basis for far-reaching conclusions; in a word, 
by this period it is known everywhere and em- 
ployed as a valuable weapon in the strife with the 
civil power, whose representatives were forced to 
take it into account. As a rule, they contented 
themselves with denying, not its authenticity, but 
the conclusions drawn from it. This line of argu- 
ment was inconclusive. The first to attack the 
validity of the docximent itself was the republican 
party in Rome, rmder Arnold of Brescia's influence; 
one of his adherents, a jurist, maintained in 1151, 
in a disputation with Gerhoh of Reichersberg, that 
it was invalid because Constantine was baptized 
or rebaptized in the Arian heresy, and a year later 
they went further, declaring the whole thing a lie 
and a heretical fable, and supporting their conten- 
tion by historical arguments, as that Constantine, 
according to the pseudo-Isidore, had already been 
baptized before he came to Rome. But these 
utterances made little impression. Frederick Bar- 
barossa and his partizans did not attack the authen- 
ticity of the document; and the popes of the later 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries appealed 
with increasing confidence to it. The Waldenses, 
Cathari, and Apostolic Brethren, on the other hand, 
stoutly maintained that the Donation had marked 
a step away from the original purity of the Church, 
in the direction of Antichrist, with whom some of 
them even identified Sylvester. At the end of the 
thirteenth century the lawyers of Philip the Fmr 
took up once more the Amoldist line, and denied its 
legal validity. Their theory found considerable 
approbation in the University of Paris, and soon 
spread throughout Western Europe. Their argu- 
ments, however, were of a scholastic type, and the 
possibility of the document being a mere forgery is 
not mentioned until the rise of historical criticism 
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in the fifteenth century. Nicholas of Cusa came 
(1432-33) to the conclusion that Constantine never 
made any such donation; Lauren tius Valla gave a 
brilliant demonstration of its spuriousness in 1440, 
and Reginald Pecock came independently to the 
same conclusion in 1450. For a century longer, 
however, in spite of their arguments, the general 
belief in its authenticity continued to prevail among 
the great body both of ecclesiastics and lawyers, so 
that it is not surprising that Luther first learned 
of its spuriousness from Hutten’s edition of Valla's 
treatise. The defense of the authenticity ceased on 
the Roman Catholic side when Baronius aban- 
doned it, as far as the external form went, in 1592 — 
though he and his successors attempted, up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, to maintain 
the accuracy of its substance. 

Since the admission of the spuriousness of the 
document, the most diverse views have prevailed 
as to its real origin. The Roman Catholic writers 
thought it Greek (Baronius) or Frank- 

3 , Origin, ish (Thomassin, Zaccaria, Cenni); the 

Protestants (Freher, SchrSckh) be- 
lieved that it originated in Rome. The dates 
assigned to its composition ranged from the pon- 
tificate of Stephen II. (757—767) to c. 963, In the 
first edition of his Papstfobeln des Mittelalters 
(Munich, 1863) DOllinger demonstrated conclu- 
sively that it was not Greek, but W estem. Between 
1882 and 1884 Grauert subjected the structure and 
vocabulary to a more searching examination than 
it had ever received, concluding that it originated 
on Frankish, soil soon after 840. In the course of 
the vigorous discussion aroused by this theory 
Friedrich propounded a new view in 1889, that the 
document consists of an older part, written before 
653, and a later, added by Paul I. not later than 754. 

The net result of all these modem examinations, 
including that of Loening in 1890 and of Martens 
still more recently, gives a substantial agreement 
on certain propositions : (1) The 

4. Present Donation is a forgery. (2) It is the 

State of the work of one man or period. (3) The 

Discussion, forger has, however, made use of 

older material, including, for chaps, 
vi.-x-, a version of the Sylvester legend not now 
extant, but current in Rome in the eighth centxzry; 
for iii.-iv., an ancient confession of faith; and for 
the opening and closing chapters, genuine Byzan- 
tine imperial documents. (4) The forgery orig- 
inated in Rome, between 752 and 778; whether 
under Paul L, Stephen II., or Adrian I. is still 
disputed. As to the purpose of its composition, 
Scheffer-Boichorst believes it to have been the 
exaltation of St. Sylvester; but for this a new 
legend, not a legal document, would have been 
the natural means to employ. The form adopted 
shows that the forger had in mind to confirm or 
make possible certain legal claims of the Roman 
Church. The recognition of the pope as a poten- 
tate equal in rank to the emperor, the attribution 
of senatorial rank to the Roman clergy, dominion 
over all the provinces of Italy or of the occidental 
regions ** — these were not things seriously claimed 
or contended for by the Roman Church of the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The probability is that the 


forger, as happened in other cases, not venturing 
clearly to designate the object aimed at, enveloped 
it in sufficiently vague circumlocution. In this 
case it would seem obvious that the tendency of 
the forgery is visible in the seventeenth and follow- 
ing chapters, relating to the donation of territory. 
But since the popes of that period made no pre- 
tensions to sovereignty over the whole of Italy, the 
special design would have been to provide a firm 
basis for their claims to the part which they did 
desire, the exarchate of Ravenna. It is accordingly 
probable that the document was meant to serve as 
a weapon in their conflict for the possession of this, 
and specifically to be laid before the Frankish court. 
Reasoning from this, the simplest solution of the 
date problem is the view that it was composed 
shortly before Stephen II.'s departure from Rome 
on Oct. 14, 753. This date offers the least difficulty 
in regard to both external and internal evidence, 
and is consonant with the history of the document, 
which makes its first appearance in the abbey of 
Saint Denis, where Stephen spent the winter of 754, 
and is found there between two letters (whose 
authenticity is, indeed, questioned) from Zacharias, 
Stephen's predecessor, and Stephen himself. 

(H. B6HMER.) 

Bibliogbaphy: The best text is given by K. Zeumer, in 
Festgabe fvr Rvdolf von Oneist, Berlin, 1888; a transl. is 
given in Henderson, Documents, pp. 319-329. Consult: 
J. J. I, von Bollinger, Die Fapstfaheln des Mittelal- 
ters, pp. 72-125, 2d ed., Stuttgart, 1890, Eng. transl., 
Fables Respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages, London, 
1871; E. Pecock, The Repressor of over much Blaming of 
the Clergy, ed. 0. Babington, Rolls Series, No. 19, vol. ii., 
pp. 361-366; A. Bonneau, La Donation de Constantin, 
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die Scherikung Pippins, pp. 36-37, Vienna, 1880; J. 
Friedrich, Die consiantinische Schenkung, Nordlingen, 
1889; W. Martens, Die falsche Oeneralkonzession Kon- 
stantins, Munich, 1889; idem, JBeleuchtung der neuesten 
Kontroversen ilber die rbmische Frage unter Pippin und 
Karl dem Orossen, iii. 151 sqq., ib. 1898; F. Gregoro- 
viu3, Rome in the Middle Ages, ii. 359-362, London, 1894; 
T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, vii. 135 sqq., Oxford, 

DOITATISM. 

Origin (§ 1). 

The Actual Breach (§ 2). 

Repressive Measures against Donatists (§ 3). 

Decay of the Sect (§ 4). 

Opposition of Augustine (§ 5). 

Doctrinal Position of the Two Parties (§ 6). 

Donatism, a schismatic movement which orig- 
inated in the African Church early in the fourth 
century, was an outcome of the Diocletian perse- 
cution, as the persecutions of Decius and Va- 
lerian had given birth to Novatianism. In the 
former persecution the demand for the delivery of 
the sacred books of the Christians made the ques- 
tion of their duty a complicated one; a compromise 
with the government might both in- 
1 , Origin, sure the bishop's personal safety and 
protect his flock, but it was very 
like apostasy. The conduct of Mensurius, bishop 
of Carthage, is told in his correspondence with 
Secimdus of Tigisis, the primate of Nuxoidia. 
He adopted the expedient of leaving heretical 
writings to the persecutors in the churches, which 
satisfied the proconsul; and he censured those 
who courted martyrdom by declaring themselves 
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in possession of sacred books and refusing to sur- 
render them. Secundus, on the other hand, ex- 
tolled the latter class as martyrs, and refused his 
approval to any concession. Light is thrown upon 
the words of Mensurius by the accusations brought 
against him and his archdeacon Caecilianus in the 
Acts of Saturninus and his companions, which are 
Donatist at least in their present form. Men- 
surius had evidently taken pains to check anything 
which could call forth a more acute persecution, 
and opposed the extravagant reverence shown to 
confessors. Though it is uncertain how far the 
accusations against Caecilianus, showing passionate 
hatred of him, are true, he had clearly been impru- 
dent. The latent fundamental opposition in the 
Carthaginian Church was thus tinged with per- 
sonal bitterness, which broke out severely on the 
death of Mensurius. There is a difference of opinion 
as to the circumstances tmder which the actual 
breach came to pass. The moderate party seems 
to have at once elected Caecilianus to succeed Men- 
surius and to have taken order for his consecration 
without waiting for the primate, probably thinking 
to gain the advantage of a fait accompli and insure 
his recognition outside of Africa; but the manner 
of the proceeding gave occasion for forcible objec- 
tions on the part of the faction hostile to Csecil- 
ianus and of the Numidian bishops. The latter 
sent to Carthage as interventor (administrator of the 
see) Bishop Donatus of Casae Nigrss, who was the 
real foimder of the schism. According to the most 
reliable authorities, he was sent before Csecilianus's 
consecration, to intervene in the factional strife in 
the name of the Numidian bishops, and perhaps to 
put off decisive action until their arrival. His 
openly declared hostility to Caecilianus only made 
the latter's party more active and deteimined. 
Donatus consecrated Majorinus as bishop, and 
seventy of the Numidian bishops, assembled at a 
council in Carthage, summoned Caecilianus before 
them, refusing to acknowledge him even when he 
expressed his readiness to undergo a second con- 
secration. 

Though personal differences were the active 
causes of the Donatist schism, its extent and dura- 
tion show that there were deeper grounds. The 
opposition between the rigorist and the moderate 
attitudes had been widely at work and the spread 
of this purely local schism into one which had 
destructive consequences for the whole African 
Church was also due largdy to the new relations 
between Church and State which began at this time. 

In 313 the emperor Constantine gave a 
2, The subsidy (equivalent to over $80,000) 
Actual to Csecilianus and his party; he called 

Breach. ' the attention of his representatives in 

Africa to the schism, and directed that 
exemption from taxation should apply only to the 
clergy of Caecilianus's party. These measures 
forced the Donatists to appeal formally to Constan- 
tine, and he referred the matter to Melchiades, 
bishop of Rome. Ten bishops of each party were 
to appear with Caecilianus in Rome; three Gallic 
and fifteen Italian bishops were to act with Mel- 
chiades as assessors. As the Roman bishop had 
from the first maintained friendly relations with 


Csecilianus, who had priority of consecration also 
in his favor, it is not surprising that the award 
recognized him as the lawful bishop. Donatus 
was treated as the real defendant, and excommu- 
nicated on a charge of having rebaptized lay peo- 
ple and reconsecrated bishops who had lapsed in 
the persecution. The way of reconciliation was 
smoothed for the bishops of Majorinus’s party by 
permission to retain their sees; where there were 
two bishops in one see, the senior was to hold it and 
a diocese to be found elsewhere for the other. The 
letters of Constantine to iElafius (called also Ablabius 
or AblaviiLs), -vicax of Africa, and to Chrestus, bishop 
of Syracuse, show that the Donatists complained they 
had not had a full and fair hearing in Rome. The em- 
peror ordered a new hearing at Arles in 316, of which 
an account is given in the report made by the 
bishops there assembled to Sylvester of Rome, and 
in the canons passed by the synod. The African 
practise of rebaptizing schismatics, applied by the 
Donatists to the adherents of Caecilianus, was dis- 
allowed, and the Roman custom of mere laying 
on of hands sanctioned. The Donatist accusation 
that Felix of Aptimga, the consecrator of Csecil- 
ianus, had been a traditor (one who gave up the 
sacred books to the heathen; see Lapsed), which 
had been only incidentally considered, took a 
prominent place here; but the synod decided that 
only those against whom traditio could be proved 
by official documents should be considered guilty, 
and that even in those cases orders conferred by 
them were valid. A section of the Donatists 
yielded to these decisions; but the remainder 
appealed once more to the emperor, and he sum- 
moned the principal witnesses and representatives 
of both parties to him at Rome. When Csecilianus 
did not appear Constantine thought of sending 
delegates to try the case in Africa, or even of going 
thither himself, but finally transferred the hearing 
to Milan. Here both Caecilianus and his opponent 
Donatus (called “ the Great " by his adherents to 
distinguish him from Donatus of Casae Nigrse), who 
had succeeded Majorinus as claimant of the see of 
Carthage, were present. The decision was once 
more in favor of Csecilianus; but the emperor for- 
bade both contestants to return to Africa, sending 
two bishops as delegates in the hope of restoring 
peace. 

When these efforts proved fruitless he took up in 
earnest the repressive measures which he had al- 
ready threatened. Orders were sent out to take 
their churches away from the Donatists, which 
meant the use of force, as they were unlikely to 
surrender them peaceably. Blood was shed in 
taking possession of a church in Car- 
3. Repres- thage, and persecution, regarded as 
sive Meas- a mark of the true Church, only in- 
tures against creased the fanaticism of the Donatists. 
Donatists. They assured the emperor that they 
would never hold communion with 
** the rogue " Caecilianus, and he was so far im- 
pressed that he revoked his order and allowed the 
banished bishops to return. The schismatic party 
made the most of this reprieve, and a council of 270 
of their bishops sat for two months undisturbed in 
Carthage (before 340), Still, their organization 
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was practically confined to Africa, though they had 
one community in Spain and another in Rome 
itself. 

The situation changed on Constantine^s death. 
Constans, to whom Africa fell, adopted severe 
measures to restore the unity of the Church, after 
offers of money had been scornfully rejected by 
Donatus^s orders. But this time the schismatics 
met force with force. Another Donatus, bishop of 
Bagse, enlisted the dangerous fanatics known as 
Circumcelliones (q.v.) in support of their cause. 
The date of this persecution has not been deter- 
mined; it must have been between the Synod of 
Sardica, which attempted to enter into some kind 
of relations with Donatus, and the death of Con- 
stans — ^possibly in 342. The schismatic bishops, 
including Donatus himself, were once more ban- 
ished, and their churches given over to the followers 
of Osecilianus. His successor, Gratus, in a council 
at Carthage, gave thanks for the restoration of unity 
as a work well pleasing to God, and lauded the 
servants of God, Paul and Macarius, through whom 
it had been brought about. The rebaptism of those 
who had received the sacrament according to the 
orthodox formula was forbidden, and aU veneration 
of Donatist martyrs strictly prohibited. 

Under Constantins the Donatists fared no better. 
Donatus died in exile, and was succeeded by the 
Spaniard Parmenianus. But when Julian per- 
mitted the return of Athanasius and other bishops 
who had been expelled by the semi-Arian court 
party, the Donatists demanded the same treat- 
ment, which they gained, as well as the restoration 
of the churches; the latter only after armed con- 
flict with the catholics in some cases. Whole 
communities were won for the schism during this 
period of toleration; but with Julianas death began 
a new epoch of imperial repression. Valentinian 
forbade rebaptism; Gratian, soon after his acces- 
sion, and still more definitely in 378, prohibited all 
gatherings of heretics — ^in 379 specifically of the 
rebaptizers, i.e., the Donatists. These regulations 
could not at first be enforced in Numidia, and Dona- 
tism, maintained for a while an unbroken outward 
front. 

The inner decay of the sect had, however, abeady 
begun. It undoubtedly owed its long existence in 
Africa not only to its more or less nationalist posi- 
tion, but to the wise leadership for seventy-five 
years of Donatus the Great and Par- 

4 . Decay menianus. The qualities of Donatus 
of the were recognized even by his opponents; 

Sect. he was a man of deep learning, of 
eloquence, and of undaunted courage. 
BKs work was well continued by Parmenianus, 
against whose writings the work of Optatus (q.v.) 
is specially directed. Tychonius, however, who 
was one of the most prominent members of the sect 
and has left a lasting name in the history of exe- 
gesis, rejected the extreme views which had pre- 
vailed and pronoimced against rebaptism. Par- 
menianus addressed a warning to him, and on his 
contumacy he was excommunicated by a Donatist 
synod. He does not seem to have formed any dis- 
tinct party; when that of the Rogatists, who held 
similar moderate views, was formed is not clear, 


though they were persecuted by the pagan king 
Firmus in 372 or 373 through Donatist influence. 
Of much more significance was the split caused by 
the Maximianists soon after Primianus had suc- 
ceeded Pannenianus in 392. He belonged to the 
moderate side, and was accused by the deacon 
Maximianus, a relative of Donatus, of surrender- 
ing the old principles of the sect. The extremists 
called a synod at Cabarsussi in 393, deposed him, 
and elected Maximianus in his place, while an oppo- 
sition synod at Bagae, three times as large, adhered 
to Primianus and excommunicated Maximianus. 
By secular aid the churches of the Maximianists 
were taken from them, but some of them still ex- 
isted at the time of the conference of Carthage in 
411. 

Whatever the effect of these dissensions may 
have been, there can be no doubt of the influence 
exerted by the most powerful and determined 
enemy of Donatism, Augustine (q.v.), who for 
almost twenty years devoted himself to the recov- 
ery of its members. In his see city of Hippo they 
were the majority, and displayed bitter hostility 
to the Church, which suffered from 
5 . Opposi- the violence of the Circumcelliones. 

tion of By personal conference and by literary 
Augustine, activity he tried to win back the 
schismatics; but when conciliatory 
measures, such as those of the Synod of Carthage 
in 401 and 403, seemed to have little effect an 
appeal was made to the secular power in 404. 
Strict laws brought a number of Donatist com- 
munities, with their bishops, into the Church; but 
after the relaxation of this severity in 409 they 
began to relapse. A deputation of catholic bishops 
obtained an imperial order for a conference at 
Carthage which the Donatists were required to 
attend, though they could have but little doubt of 
its issue in the temper of the government. It took 
place in May, 411, between 286 catholic and 279 
Donatist bishops, Augustine and Petilianus being 
the chief speakers on the two sides. After a three 
days’ debate the imperial representative, Mar- 
ceUinus, decided against the Donatists, and the 
laws were once more strictly enforced against them. 
In 414 and 415 attendance at their meetings was 
forbidden on pain of death, all civil rights were 
taken from them, and special commissioners were 
charged with the execution of these measures. 
The writings which Augustine controverted show 
clearly enough how far this system of making peace 
was from really attaining its object. But the com- 
mon danger from the Vandals probably brought 
Donatists and catholics nearer together, and the 
gradual influence of Augustine’s teaching doubtless 
contributed much to the weakening of the schism. 
The remnants of the sect which were found as late 
as well into the Byzantine period finally yielded to 
fresh repressive measures on the part of the gov- 
ernment. 

The fundamental question discussed in the debate 
just referred to concerned the holiness of the Church 
as conditioned by the moral state of its members. 
Novatianism had reduced its original stipulations 
to the demand that the lapsed should not be. re- 
stored; Donatism had gone a step farther and 
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limited its requirements to the quality of the bishops. 
Both sides appealed to Cyprian, who had declared 
lapsed bishops incapable of performing their func- 
tions and had favored rebaptism, indeed, but * 
whose whole conception of the Church had regarded 
its holiness as resting on its provision 
6. Doctrinal with the means of grace. The schis- 
Positions matics laid down the principle that no 
of the Two one could give what he had not — 
Parties, sanctification, the Holy Spirit- They ' 
regarded persecution as stamping 
them with the note of the true Church, and the 
friendship of earthly rulers as proving the oppo- 
site of the catholics; their community, requiring 
holiness of its bishops and members, was alone the 
true bride of Christ. The catholics, on their side, 
distinguished between heretics and schismatics, 
though they accused the Donatists of teaching 
some heretical doctrines. Thus they still desig- 
nated their opponents brethren, and acknowl- 
edged their baptism; but Optatus calls their organi- 
zation only a quasichurch, because it is not the 
catholic. True catholicity is lacking to them be- 
cause they are confined to one region, not spread 
throughout the world; apostolicity is lacking 
because they have cut themselves off from the 
apostles’ fellowship. Augustine strongly empha- 
sizes the unity of the Church in the spirit of love. 
He does not insist so much on subordination to the 
episcopate as does Cyprian; but he considers the 
Donatists to show their lack of essential Christian 
love, of the Spirit, by the very fact of their sep- 
aration from the one ChurcL Though, as an 
ethical teacher, he demands personal holiness from 
the Church’s officers not less urgently than the 
Donatists, he calls it holy because it possesses and 
communicates the spirit of love, even though all 
its members do not walk perfectly in that spirit. 
His belief in that inseparable connection between 
the catholic Church and the means of grace led 
him into his conviction that brotherly duty toward 
those without required him to compel them to 
come in ” (Luke xiv, 23). (N. Boiswetsch.) 

[The failure of all efforts to allay the Donatist 
controversy was due in large measure to the abso- 
lutely uncompromising spirit of the Donatists and 
to the impracticability of their demands. They 
would have no fellowship with any individual or 
body of Christians who would not join with them 
alike in the charges that they made against Men- 
surius, Csecilianus, Felia: of Aptunga, etc., and in 
the condemnation of the alleged acts. Further, 
they disfellowshiped all who would not disfeUow- 
ship Csecilianus, Felix, and their direct supporters. 
Most of them refused to recognize the v^dity of 
baptism received at the hands of any bishop or 
presbyter outside of the Donatist communion, and 
insisted on the rebaptism of all who came into their 
fellowship from without. Catholics could harmo- 
nize with them only by making a complete surren- 
der, repudiating their baptism and orffination, and 
disfellowshiping all other catholics. A. H. N.] 

BiBLiOGEArar: Sources are: Eusebiim, HUt ecel.^ x. 5-7 
(the notes of McOiffert to the Eng. transl. in NPNF, 
2d series, i. 380 sqq., are noteworthy); Augustine, the 
anti-Donatistio writiiijss, brought together and trans- 


lated in NPNPt 1st series, iv. 369-651; Optatus Mele- 
vitanus, De sckismate Donaiiatarum^ ed. Du Pin, with 
rich illustrative material, Paris, 1700, printed in MPL, 
ad. (cf. vol. viii.), a good edition also in CSEL, vol. xxvi ; 
early notes on the schism are collected in M. J. Routh. 
ReliguicB aacrca, iv. 275 sqq., 6 vols„ Oxford, 1846-48. 
Consult: C. W. P. Walch, Histone der Ketsereien^ vol. iv., 
Leipsic, 1768; F. Ribbeck, Donaius und Augxiatinua, 
Elberfeld, 1858; C. Bindermann, Der heilige Augustinus, 
ii. 366 sqq., iii. 178 aqq., Greifswaid, 1869; S. M. Deutsch, 
Drei Aktenstijicke zur Geschichte des Don^ismus, Berlin, 
1875; D. Volter, Der Ursprung des DonaHamus, Frei- 
burg, 1883; O. Seeck, in ZKQ, x (1889), 505; K. Muller. 
Kirchengeschickte, i. 176-179, Freiburg, 1892; W, Thtim- 
mel, Zur BeurGieilung des Donatismus, Halle, 1893; T. 
Hahn, Tychoniua Studien, in Studien zur Geschichte der 
Theologie und Kirche, vol. vi., port 2, Leipsic, 1900; J. 
McCabe, St. Augvetine and Ms Age, chap, xi., New York, 
1903; L. Pullan, Church of the Fathers, ib. 1905; Schaff, 
Christian Church, iii. 360-370; Neander, Christian Church, 

ii. 182 sqq.; KL, iii. 1969-79; DCB, i. 881-896; Har- 
nack, Litteratur, i. 744 sqq., II. i. 453-458; idem, Dogma, 

iii. passim, v. 38 sqq., 140 sqq., 162. 

DONATUS, do-n^'tus, VESONTIENSIS : Bishop 
of Besangon; b. about 594; d. after 657. He was 
the son of the Frankish duke Waldelenus, and was 
educated in the monastery of Luxeuil. He was con- 
secrated bishop of Besangon about 625 and was a 
zealous promoter of the monastic life, founding the 
cloister of Palatium (later St. Paul) before the 
walls of the city, while his brother Namelenus 
established a second monastery and his mother, 
Flavia, the nunnery of Jussanum (Joussan-Moulier). 
For the latter Donatus drew up a special rule which 
is of interest since it served as the model, together 
with the rule of St. Columban, for the rules of 
Csesarius and Benedict of Nursia. Donatus took 
part in the synods of Ciichy, 626 or 627, Reims (?), 
between 627 and 630; and Ch41ons-sur-S^one, 
between 639 and 654. His name appears for the 
last time on a document of 657. (A. Hatjck.) 

Bibliogeapht: ASB, Aug., ii. 197-200; E. LOning, Deutsches 
Kirchenrecht, ii. 433, Straaburg, 1878; F. 0. Seebass, Co~ 
lumhcts von Lexueil Klosterregel, pp. 37-38, Dresden, 1883. 

DONNE, JOHN: Clergyman and poet, dean of 
St. Paul’s; b. in London 1573; d. there Mar. 
31, 1631. He studied at Hart Hall, Oxford (M.A. 
by convocation, 1610), and in 1592 was admitted 
to Lincoln's Inn. He immediately became an in- 
timate of the intellectual leaders of the time and 
had soon won for himself a great reputation as a wit 
and poet. In 1596* he took part in the expedition 
to Cadiz, under the Earl of Essex, and on his return 
was appointed secretary to the Keeper of the Great 
Seal. About 1600 he lost this position through a 
clandestine marriage with a niece of the lord keeper. 
As early as 1592 he had renounced the Roman 
Catholic faith, and in 1610 he published in Lon- 
don Pseudo-Martyfy a treatise against Catholicism, 
He wrote the book at the suggestion of James I., 
and it is probable that he was well paid for it. 
This was followed (1610 or 1611) by Conclave 
Ignatii : sive ejm in nwperis infemi comitiis inthro- 
niaatio and an English Ignatius his Conclave; or* 
his Inthronization in a IxOe Election in Bell (1611). 
Both works were republished later with titles 
changed. The original Latin is now extremely 
rare. As his sovereign was unable to do anything 
for him immediately in the way of political pre- 
ferment, Donne continued in civil pursuits till 1615, 
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when he took orders. He was urged to do this by 
James, who immediately made him royal chaplaia. 
On the insistence of the kin g the University of Cam- 
bridge reluctantly conferred the degree of doctor 
of divinity on Donne in March of the same year. 
Many livings were offered him throughout the 
country, but he preferred to remain in London. 
However, in 1616 he accepted the rectory of Key- 
ston, in Huntingdonshire, and later in the same 
year that of Sevenoaks. He never resided in either 
parish, remaining in London, where he was ap- 
pointed divinity reader of Lincoln’s Inn. During 
the next few years he came to be recognized as one 
of the first preachers of his time, and in 1621 he 
was appointed dean of St. Paul’s. He was chosen 
prolocutor of the convocation in 1623, and again in 
1624. In the spring of the latter year he was given 
the rectory of Blunham, in Bedfordshire, and the 
vicarage of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, London. 
Donne’s ability as a preacher continued to increase, 
and his popularity grew in proportion. He sur- 
passed all others; and, indeed, the editor of his 
last sermon claims that Donne finally surpassed 
even himself. This sermon, called by Donne 
Death’s Duel,” was preached just fi^ve weeks 
before his death. He was buried in St. Paul’s. 

At present Donne’s reputation rests on his poetry. 
He wrote much verse, but it was usually handed 
around in manuscript, little of it being published in 
his lifetime, though his poems were greatly ad- 
mired by his contemporaries. A collection of his 
poetry was published in 1633. It contains satires, 
elegies, epigrams, letters, etc. He is usually classi- 
fied as a ''metaphysical poet,” and occupies an 
important place in English literature. He set a 
style in English poetry that continued dominant 
tiU the time of Dryden; and even in Browning’s 
ruggedness and obscurity may be detected the 
influence of Donne. His sermons were published 
in various forms, including three volumes edited 
by his son, John Donne the Younger (London, 
1640, 1649, 1660), As many as 180 are now known. 
They are marked by poetic, imaginary, and philo- 
sophic insight, and with Donne’s other literary 
works constitute a memorial of great industry 
and rare talents. 

Bxbuogiuj^hy; A very full list of his works is given after 
the extended sketch of his life in DNB, xv. 223 sqq. 
Besides the volume of eighty sermons, mentioned below, 
two others, one containing fifty and the other six-and- 
twenty ” (really only twenty-four), were issued by his son, 
London, 1649-60; an edition of his Poems was also issued 
by his son, ib. 16^ and often, who published also Essay es 
in Divinity, ib. 1661, and a collection of Letters, ib. 1661 
The best edition of the Poems is by Grosart in 2 vols., ib. 
IS72. The Works, ed H. Alford, 6 vols., Oxford, 1839, 
m poorly put together. His Life, by Xzaak Walton, was 
issued first in the LXXX, Sermons of Donne, published 
by his son, London, 1640, and the best edition, contain- 
ing ** careful and learned notes,” is by H. K. Causton, 
1865, 

DOlOELLy ROBERT : Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian; b. in Guilford County, N. C., Apr., 1784; 
d. at Athens, Ala., May 24, 1854. His parents early 
moved to Tennessee. He offered himself in 1806 
to the so-called " Council ’’ of the Cumberland 
Presbytery, who encouraged him to exercise ins 
gifts as a catechist and exhorter. He preached 
independently of eccleaastical connection, and for 


the most part in Alabama, until 1811, when he 
placed himself under the care of the newly organ- 
ized Cumberland Presbytery, From that time on 
he labored incessantly, in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
western Pennsylvania, organizing many churches, 
and winning the position of a leader in his denomi- 
nation. He was a member of the committee ap- 
pointed in 1813 to draw up a confession of faith 
and discipline for the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. He was the author of Thoughts on Various 
Subjects (NashviUe, 1852). 

Bibliography: Lowry, Life of Rev. Robert Donnell, Nash- 
ville, 1867; R. Beard, Biographical Sketches of Some of 
the Early Ministers of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
2 vols., Nashville, 1867. 

DONNELL AN (DONNELAN) LECTURES: A lec- 
tureship named after " Mrs. Anne Donnelan, of 
the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Spinster,” who bequeathed 
to Dublin University £1,243 " for the encourage- 
ment of religion, learning and good manners, the 
particular mode of application being entrusted to 
the Provost and Senior Fellows.” The income was 
appropriated as salary of a lecturer in divinity, to 
be chosen annually on Nov. 20th from among the 
Fellows, at which time the subject was determined. 
The lectures in each series are not less than six in 
number, and one-haK of the salary is paid on 
delivery of the lectures, the rest when at least four 
are published. During a number of years no ap- 
pointments have been made, some of those made 
have been declined, and many of the lecturers have 
failed to publish. The following is believed to be 
a complete list of those which have appeared in 
print: 

1794, T. EbingtOH, The Proof of Christianity . , , from 
the Miracles recorded in the New Testament, Dublin, 1796. 

1797, 1801. R. Graves, The Divine Origin of the Jewish 
Religion proved from the , Last Four Boohs of the Peiv- 
'cdeuch, 2 vols., London, 1807. 

1816-16. F. Sadleir, The Various Decrees of Religious 
Information Vouchsoef^ to Mankind, in his Sermons and 
Lectures, 3 vols., Dublin, 1821-24. 

1818. W. Phelan, Christianity provides . . . Correctives 
for . , . Tendencies to Polytheism and Idolatry, in his 
Remains, ed. J. Jebb, London, 1832. 

1821, 1824. J. Kennedy, The Researches of Modern 
Sedence . , . demonstrate the Inspiration of . Scripture, 
2 vols., ib. 1826-27. 

1823. F. Sadleir, The Formulas of the Church of England 
Conformable to the Scriptures, Dublin, 1824. 

1838. J. H. Todd, The Prophecies Relating to Antichrist 
in , Daniel and St. Paul, ib 1840. 

1839. J. H. Todd, The Prophecies Relating to Antichrist 
in the Apocalypse of St. John, ib. 1846. 

1851. M. O’Sullivan, The Hour of the Redeemer, ib. 1853. 

1852. W. Lee, Impiration of the Holy Scriptures, ib. 
1864 (often republished) 

1853. W, de Burgh, The Early PropTiedes of a Redeemer, 
ib. 1854. 

1864. C, P. Reiohel, The Nature and Offices of the Church, 
London, 1856. 

1855. J. Byrne, Naturalism and Spiritualism, Dublin, 
1866. 

1866-56, 1869. J, Maolvor, Religious Progress, London, 
1871. 

1857. J. 0. MaoDonnell, The Doctrine of the Atonement 
deduced from Scripture, lb. 1858 

1868. J. Wills, The Antecedent Probability of the Chrie- 
Han Religign, Dablin- 1860. 

1860. W. Atkins, Pastoral Duties, London, 1861, 

1861. W. P. Walsh, Christian Missions, Dublin, 1862. 

1862. W. de Bur^ Messianic PropTiedes of Isaiah, 
ib. 1863. 
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1863. A. G. Ryder, Scriptural Doctrine of Acceptance 
with Godf ib. 1865. 

1869. A. Daunt, Person and Offices of the Holy Spirit^ 
ib. 1874. 

1871-72. J. Leech. The Epistle to the Hebrews, ib. 1874. 

1875-76. F. F. Carmioliael, Jesus Christ, ib. 1876. 

1877. J. H. Jellett, The Efficacy of Prayer, London, 1878. 

1877- 78. J. Quarry, Religious Belief, Dublin, 1880. 

1878- 79. G. A. Chadwick, Christ Bearing Witness to 
Himself, London, n d. 

1S79-S0. T. Jordan, The Stoic Moralists and the Chris- 
tians, Dublin, 1880. 

1880-81. C. H. H. Wright, The Book of Kokelelh, Lon- 
don, 1883. 

1^2-83. H, Jellett, Thoughts on the Christian Life, ib. 
1884. 

1883- 84. J. W. Murray, Christian Vitality, Dublin, 1884. 

1884- 85. R. T. Smith, Man's Knowledge of Man and 
of Ood, London, 1886. 

1887- 88. W. Lefroy, The Christian Ministry, ib, 1890. 

1888- 89. J. H. Kennedy, Natural Theology and Modem 
Thought, ib. 1891. 

1889- 90. T. S. Berry, Christianity and Buddhism, ib. 
1891. 

1891- 92. T. L. Scott, The Visions of the Apocalypse, ib. 
1893 

1892- 93. W. M. Foley, Christ in the World, Dublin, 1894. 

1897-98. 0. F. Darcy, Idealism and Theology, London, 1899. 

1898- 99. E. J. Hardy, Doubt and Faith, ib. 1899. 

1899- 1900. M. Kaufmann, Social Development under 
Christian Influence, Dublin, 1900. 

1900- 01. G. R. Wynne, The Church in Greater Britain, 
London, 1901. 

1901- 02. J. O. Hannay, The Spirit and Origin of Chris- 
tian MonaaUdsm, ib. 1903. 

1902- 03, L. A. H. T. Pooler, Studies in ffie Religion of 
Israel, ib. 1904. 

1903- 04. F. W. Maoran, English Apologetic Theology, 
ib. 1905. 

1906-07, H. J. Dukinfield Astley, Pr^isioric Archcsology 
and the 0. T., Edinburgh, 1908. 

DONOSO CORTES, JUAN FRANCISCO MANUEL 
MARIA DE LA SALUD : Marquis de Valdegamas, 
Spanish author and statesman; b. at Valle de la 
Serena (near Castuera, 135 m. s.w. of Madrid), in 
Estremadura, May 9, 1809; d. in Paris May 3, 1853. 
He studied law in Salamanca and Seville and settled 
in Madrid, where he engaged in literature and 
politics. In the revolution of 1832 he took the part 
of Isabella against Don Carlos. He entered the 
Cortes in 1835. About this time he established 
a newspaper, the Avenir^ in which he published 
many articles of political and historical charac- 
ter. He continued to give his enthusiastic sup- 
port to Isabella and accompanied her on her 
flight to England in 1840. On her return to Spain 
in 1843 he was appointed secretary and tutor for 
the young queen. In 1848 he was sent as am- 
bassador to Berlin, but returned to Madrid in the 
same year. He immediately reentered the Cortes, 
where, in Jan., 1848, he startled his party and his 
country with a bitter denunciation of aU liberal 
principles and the demand for a dictatorship. In 
1851 he proclaimed the absolute supremacy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in his Ensayo sombre el 
catolicisrrw, el libercdismo y el socialism/). This es- 
say, an eloquent and brilliant plea for the ideas 
of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. against modem 
tendencies, was immediately translated into French 
and German, and, a few years later, into English. 
Essay on Catholicism, Liberalism and Socialism, in 
Their Fundamental Principles, Philadelphia, 1862; 
another transl., Dublin, 1874. At the close of his 
career, he was ambassador at Paris for two years. 


A collected edition of his works in five volumes, 
including a biography by Tejado, was published at 
Madrid in 1855. A French edition appeared in 
Paris in 1858. 

Bibliography: Besides the biography by G. Tejado, men- 
tioned above, there is a sketch from the Italian of G. E. 
de Castro in the Philadelphia translation and an excellent 
sketch in KL, iii. 1982-85. 

BONUS (DOMNUS): Pope Aug,, 676-Apr., 678. 
All that is known of him is that he was a Roman 
by birth, that he adorned certain churches in Rome, 
and that he banished the Syrian monks from Rome. 
The Bonus H. assigned by some lists to 974 did not 
exist, but is due to a misreading of the title Domnus 
(dominus) papa as a proper name. 

Bibliography: Liber pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, i. 348, 
Paris, 1886, ed. T. Mommsen, in MGH, Gest. pont. Rom,, 
i (1898), 192; Mann, Popes, I. ii. 20-22. 

DOOLITTLE, THOMAS; Non-conformist; b. at 
Kidderminster (15 m. n. of Worcester) 1631 or 
1632; d. in London May 24, 1707. As a boy he 
was converted under the preaching of Richard 
Baxter. He studied for the ministry at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and in 1653 became pastor of 
the parish of St. Alphage, London Wall, London. 
He received Presbyterian ordination and soon be- 
came popular as a preacher. When the Uniform- 
ity Act was passed in 1662 he declared himself 
a non-conformist and opened a boarding-school 
which he maintained in different localities till 
1687, and after this time he continued privately to 
prepare pupils for the ministry. 

Aiter the great fire in London in 1666 Doolittle 
was one of the non-conformist preachers who de- 
fied the law by erecting meeting-houses in the 
ruins. For a while he was not disturbed; but, 
when he insisted on preaching, his meeting-house 
was seized and he fled to escape arrest. On the 
indulgence of Mar. 15, 1672, he took out a license 
for his meeting-house; but this was revoked the 
next year, and it was not till the Toleration Act 
of 1689 that he was allowed to resume services at 
his old church. While popular as a preacher, and 
influential as a tutor, Doolittle was neither a 
scholar nor an original thinker. Among the most 
popular of his works were: A Treatise concerning 
the hordes Supper^ London, 1665; A Call to De- 
laying Sinners, 1683; and A Complete Body of 
Practical Divinity, 1723, folio. 

Bibliography: The Memoirs were prefixed to the Body of 
Practical Divinity, ut sup.; DNB, xv. 236-238. 

DOORKEEPER. See Ostiarius. 

DORA, SISTER. See Pattison, Dobotht 
Wtndlow. 

DORCHESTER, DANIEL: Methodist; b. at Dux- 
bury, Mass., Mar. 11, 1827; d. at West Roxbury, 
Mass., Mar. 13, 1907. He studied at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. (1848- 
1851), and held pastorates in Connecticut 1847-55, 
and in Massachusetts 1858-89. He was presiding 
elder of the districts of Worcester 1866-68, Lyim 
1874-77, and North Boston 1882-85. In 1854 he 
was elected to the State Senate of Connecticut, and 
in 1855 was appointed chairman of a committee 
to investigate the condition of the feeble-minded. 
In 1882 he was elected to the Massachusetts Leg- 
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islature for Natick, and from 1889 to 1893 was 
superintendent of Indian Schools of the United 
States. After 1893 he lived in retirement at Mel- 
rose and West Roxbuiy, Mass. He wrote The Con- 
cessions of Liberalists to Orthodoxy (Boston, 1878); 
The Problem of Religious Progress (New York, 1881); 
Why of Methodism (1887); Christianity in the United 
States (1888); Romanism versus the Public School 
System (1888); and Christianity Vindicated by its 
Enemies (1896). 

DOREMUS, SARAH PLATT (H^NES): Re- 
formed (Dutch) philanthropist; b. in New York 
Aug. 3, 1802; d. there Jan. 29, 1877. In 1821 she 
married Thomas C. Doremus, a wealthy merchant 
of New York, and seven years later began philan- 
thropic work for Greek women during the Greco- 
Turkish war. In 1835 she took an active interest 
in the Canadian Grande Ligne mission, later be- 
coming president of a society for the furtherance 
of this work. In 1840 she commenced to hold 
Sunday services in the female wards of the Tombs 
in New York, and on the formation of the Woman's 
Prison Association, two years later, she became 
one of its managers and was its president after 
1863. In 1841 she became a manager of the New 
York City and Tract Mission, and nine years later 
aided in the foundation of the House and School 
of Industry, of which she was elected president in 
1867. She was also one of the founders of the 
Nursery and Child's Hospital in 1864, and in 1855 
was one of the prime movers in the establishment 
of the Woman’s Hospital in New York, the first of 
its kind in the world, of which she became presi- 
dent in 1864. In 1860 she aided materially in the 
establishment of the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society; in 1866 she helped to organize the Pres- 
byterian Home for Aged Women, and in 1876 she 
was one of the committee to form the Gould 
Memorial in behalf of Italo- American schools. But 
it was as the friend of every American Protestant 
foreign missionary and one who kept open house 
for them so long as her husband's means allowed 
that her memory will be longest preserved. 

Bibliogra.phy: In Memoriain of Mrs. Doremus, Edinburgh, 

1877. 

BORHER, AUGUST JOHAlfIfES: German Prot- 
estant, son of Isaak August Domer (q.v.); b. at 
Schiltaeh (30 m. n.e. of Freiburg) May 13, 1846- 
He studied in Gottingen, Tabingen, and Berlin 
(Ph.D., 1867), and, after being Vikar to the-Ger- 
man congregation in Lyons and Marseilles (1869) 
and traveling in the Orient (1870), was lecturer 
at Gottingen 1870-73. He then visited the United 
States, and on his return was professor and co- 
director of the theological seminary at Witten- 
berg 1874-S9. Since 1889 he has been professor 
of systematic theology at Konigsberg. He has 
edited his father's System der christlichen Sitten- 
hhre (Berlin, 1885) and Briefwedhsel zwischen iJ. 
L. Martensen und 2. A. Domer (2 vols., 1888), and 
has written De Baconis phibsophia (Berlin, 1867); 
Augustinus^ seine iheobgische und seine religions- 
phibsophische Anschauung (1873); U^er die Prin- 
zipien der Kantschen EtMk (Halle, 1875); Pre- 
diglen vom Reiclie Ooites (Berlin, 1880); Kirche 


und Reich Gottes (Gotha, 1SS3); Das menschliche 
Erkennen (Berlin, 1887); Das menschliche Han- 
deln (1895); Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte (1899); 
Grundriss der Encykbpadie der Thcologie (1901); 
Zur Geschichie des sittlichen Denkens und Lebens 
(Hamburg, 1901); Grundriss der RcUghnsphiloso- 
phie (Leipsic, 1903); Grundprohleme der Religbns- 
pMlosopMe (Berlin, 1903); Individuelle und soziah 
EtMk (Leipsic, 1906); and Die Entstehung der 
christlichen Glauhenslehren (Munich, 1906). 

BORNER, ISAAK AUGUST. 

Early Life. Professorship at Tubingen (§1). 

Professor at Kiel (§ 2). 

Later Life, In Berlin (§ 3). 

Dorner’s Tkeology His Personality (§ 4). 

His Works (§ 5). 

One of the foremost German theologians of the 
nineteenth century; b. at Neuhausen ob Eck. (60 
m. s.s.w. of Stuttgart), Wiirttemberg, June 20, 
1809; d. at Wiesbaden July 8, 1884. His father 
was pastor at Neuhausen. He studied in the 
Latin school at Tuttlingen, the collegiate semi- 
nary at Maulbronn, and the University of Tu- 
bingen (1827-32). For two years he assisted his 
father as pastor, then became repetent in theology 
(1834) and professor extraordinary (1838) at Tu- 
bingen. In 1835 his colleague David Friedrich 
Strauss (q.v.) published his Leben Jesu, and Dorner 
was induced in 1839 to issue his Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, a work 
of directly opposite tendency, in which 
I. Early the historical Christ of the Gospels is 
Life. traced through the ages of the Church 
Professor- as the greatest fact in Christian 
ship at I thought and experience. This work 
Tubingen, determined Dorner’s place among 
theologians and doctrinal historians, 
and was a most effectual answer to Strauss and 
his mythical theory. The work was afterward 
greatly enlarged and improved by an exhaustive 
study of -the sources from the Apostolic Age down 
to the kenosis controversy (see Christo logy; 
Kenosis), and appeared in a second edition as 
Die Lehre von der Person Christi (4 vols., Stutt- 
gart, 1846-56; Eng. transl., History of the Develop- 
ment of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 5 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1861-63). 

From 1839 to 1843 Dorner was professor in Kiel. 
His principal writing during this period was the 
dogmatic treatise dedicated to Claus Harms (q.v.), 
Das Princip unserer Kirche nach dem innern Ver- 
hdltniss seiner zwei Seiten hetrachtet (Kiel, 1841). 

In this work he maintained that the 
2 . Profes- so-called material and formal princi- 
sor at pies of the Reformation — ^i.e., justifi- 

E[ieL cation by faith, and the supreme 

authority of Scripture — were to be 
considered as two pillars inseparably joined, so that 
each stands with, and through the other- This 
was his word of comfort to those distressed by 
Strauss: No criticism can alter the fact that the 
primitive Church did record in the New Testa- 
ment, by means of the Spirit proceeding from 
Christ, its impressions and experiences of Christas 
salvation. On the other hand, faith holds fast 
to the written word. For the Christ whom faith 
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experiences is the Christ of Scripture, which alone 
enables the Christian to understand and assert 
faith and the mystery of his new personality. 
Justification, he used to say, is the only completed 
fact in the Christian; everything else is growth. 

In 1843 Dorner became professor at Konigsberg, 
in 1847 at Bonn, in 1853 at Gottingen, and finally 
in 1862 at Berlin as successor of 
3 * Later Nitzsch. Here he was also superior 
Life. In consistorial councilor {Oberkirchen- 
Berlin, rath), and for twenty-two years ho 
exerted a mighty influence on the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia, and on students 
from all parts of the world. He visited America 
in 1873 as delegate to the conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York. His last years were 
clouded by a painful cancerous affection of the 
face and by the incurable illness of a son. Never- 
theless, he worked on his Christliche Sittenlehre till 
the last weeks of his life, which were spent at Wit- 
tenberg in view of the Luther house. 

Dr. Dorner was one of the profoundest and 
most learned theologians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and ranks with Schleiermacher, Neander, 
Nitzsch, Julius M tiller, and Richard Rothe. lie 
mastered the theology of Schleiermacher and the 
philosophy of Hegel, appropriated the best ele- 
ments of both, and infused into them a positive 
Evangelical faith and a historical spirit. The cen- 
tral idea of his system was the divine-human per- 
sonality of Christ, as the highest rev- 
4 . Bomer’s elation of God, the perfect ideal of 
Theology, humanity, and the Savior from sin 
His Per- and death. The ^ primary postulate 
sonality, of faith in regard to the Redeemer is 
that he was free from sin and not 
himself in need of redemption. From this, faith 
proceeds to the supernatural origin of his person. 
Christ is the center of humanity, and not merely 
an individual. God^s indwelling in him was not 
merely a dynamic divine immanence, but a per- 
sonal self-communication of God. In him the di- 
vine and human natures were united. This union 
involved no diminution of the Logos. The keno- 
sis of the Logos is to be thought of as a self-hu- 
miliation in love to meet the needs of mankind. 
Dorner’s theology is preeminently Christological, 
and his monumental history of Christology is a 
rich mine of accurate and extensive scholarship 
and Christian experience. He lectured on exe- 
gesis, on New Testament theology, on symbolics, 
but more especially on dogmatics and ethics, in 
which he excelled aU his contemporaries. He was 
one of the revisers of Luther^s Bible, and proposed 
a correspondence with the Anglo-American revi- 
sion committee, while in New York, 1873, which 
was carried on for a short time. He was alive to 
all practical church questions, and labored as 
Oherkirchenrath for synodical church government, 
and the development of the lay agency and the 
voluntary principle. He took a deep interest in 
the work of the Innere Mission (q.v.) and was one 
of its directors. With Wichem and Von Bethmann- 
HoUweg, he was one of the founders of the Church 
Diet (q.v.) in the revolutionary year 184S, and 
one of the leading speakers and managers- at its 


annual sessions. He was a most devoted and con- 
scientious teacher, and a favorite among students. 
The Johanneum and the Melanchthon House in 
Berlin are memorials of his active interest in in- 
digent students. The leading traits in his per- 
sonal character were purity, simplicity, courtesy, 
gentleness, humility, and love. 

Dorner^s more important publications not al- 
ready mentioned were as follows: Der Pieiiamus, 
inshesondere in Wurttemherg . . . mit besonderer 
Beziehung auf das Verhdltniss des Pietismus zwr 
Kirche (Hamburg, 1840); Das Verhdltniss zwischen 
Kirche und Staat (inaugural address at Berlin, 
Bonn, 1847); Sendschreihen Uber Reform der evan- 
gelischen Landeskirchen im Zusammenhang mit 
der Herstellung einer evangelisch-deut- 
5 . His schen N ationalkirche (Bonn, 1848); 
Works. Ueher Jesu simdlose V ollkommenhcit 
(Gotha, 1862; Eng. transL, by Henry 
B. Smith, in the American Presbyterian Re- 
view, 1863) : Geschichte der protestantischen Theologie 
(Munich, 1867; Eng. transL, History of Protestant 
Theology, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1871); System der 
christlichen Glauhenslehre (2 vols., Berlin, 1879-81; 
2 d ed., 1886-87; Eng. transL, A System of Christian 
Doctrine, 4 vols., Edinburgh, 1880-82; the eschato- 
logical portion, advocating the doctrine of a fu- 
ture probation, was edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Newman Smyth under the title Dorner 
on the Future State, Now York, 1883); Gesammelte 
Schriften auf dem Gehiet der systemaiiseken Thech- 
logie, Exegese und Geschichte (Berlin, 1883; con- 
tains valuable metaphysical essays on the un- 
changeability of God, and criticism of the kenosis 
theory of the incarnation); System der christlichen 
Sittenlehre (Berlin, 1885, edited by his son, A. J. 
Dorner; Eng. traiisl., System of Christian Ethics, 
Edinburgh, 1887), A collection of letters between 
Dorner and his lifelong friend, Bishop H. L. Mar- 
tensen, appeared after his death (2 vols., Berlin, 
1888). With K. T, A. liebner he founded and 
edited the Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie (Stutt- 
gart and Gotha, 1856-78). 

(Philip ScHAPpf) D. S. Schatp. 

Bibliography: P. Schaff, Germany: iia Univeraitiea, The- 
ology, and Religion, pp. 376-380, Philadelphia, 1857; 
Dokan JEger and Diakonus Knapp, Zur Erinnerung an 
Dr. leaak August Dorner, Tuttlingen, 1884 (funeral ad- 
dresses); P. Kleinert, Zum Gedachtnias /. A. Dornera, 
Berlin, 1884 (a eulogy delivered at Berlin); Andover Re- 
view, ii (1884), 176; J. Bobertag, L A. Dorner, sein Leben 
und seine Lehre, GCitersloh, 1006. A good account of his 
theological system is given by his son, A. J. Dorner, Dem 
Andenleen von Dr, /. A. Dorner, in TSK, 1885. 

DOROTHEA: 1, St Dorothea is said to have 
been a virgin of Caesarea in Cappadocia, and to 
have suffered martyrdom during the persecutions 
of Diocletian. She is mentioned in the various 
recensions of the so-called Martyr ologium Hiero* 
nymianum, the Codex Wiss&nbergensis giving the 
day of her death as Feb. 6 . But she is unknown 
to the Orient, and accordingly seems to be merely 
legendary. A Dorothea who was a virgin con- 
secrated to God '' is also mentioned by Rufinus 
(Hist, eccL, viii. 17), who states that she escaped 
by flight from the persecutions of Maximinus. 

(A. Hauck.) 
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Bibliogra-phy: ASB, Feb., i. 771-776; Aldhelm, De lavdv- 
bu8 virginitatis, ed. J. A. Giles, pp. 62-63, Oxford, 1843; 
Dom Fea, Breve vita di S, Dorotea, Turin, 1889. 

2. Dorothea the Recluse was bom at Montau, 
near Marienwerder (45 m. s.s.e. of Danzig), 1347; 
d. at Marienwerder 1394. She Lived in Danzig 
with her husband until she was forty-four, and 
had nine children. Then she devoted herself to 
a solitary ascetic life, inhabiting a cell adjoining 
the cathedral of Marienwerder in 1393 and 1394, 
and following a rule which she said was divinely 
revealed to her. Miracles occurring at her grave 
and the universal veneration induced the grand 
master of the Teutonic Order and the clergy of 
the neighborhood to begin proceedings for her 
canonization; but these were stopped when it 
came out in 1404 that she had sharply criticized 
the Order and predicted its downfall- The peo- 
ple, however, continued to revere her and regarded 
her as the patron saint of Prussia. 

(J. J. HERZOOt-) 

Bibliogbapbty: Early Vitce by different authors are col- 
lected in ASB^ Oct., xiii. 493-575 Consiilt F. Hipler, 
MeUter J, Marienwerder und die Klausnerin Dorothea von 
MontaUj Leipsici 1865. 

DORT, SYNOD OF: The largest and, next to 
the Westminster Assembly, the most imposing of 
all synods of the Reformed Churches, convened 
by the States General of the Netherlands at the 
instance of the Calvinists to tiy to settle the dis- 
putes between the latter and the Remonstrants,^' 
or followers of Jacobus Arminius (see Arminius; 
Remonstrants). It met at Dort (Dordrecht, on 
an island in the Meuse, 10 m. s.e. of Rotterdam) 
Nov. 13, 1618, and adjourned May 9, 
Constitution 1619. The Dutch churches of the 
and Or- provinces sent thirty-five clergymen 
ganizatiom and a certain number of elders; the 
States General were represented by 
six deputies; the academies by Gomarus and 
Polyander of Leyden, Thysius of Harderwyk, Lub- 
bertus of Franeker, and Walseus of Mddelburg. 
Foreign countries had been invited to participate, 
and twenty-seven delegates were present from the 
Palatinate (Abraham Scultetus and others), Nas- 
sau, Hesse (Georg Cruciger), East Friesland, Swit- 
zerland (J- J. Breitinger and Jean Diodati), Eng- 
land, and Scotland, [The English representatives 
appointed by King James I. were George Carle- 
ton, bishop of Llandaff (afterward of Chichester) ; 
John Davenant, bishop of Salisbury; Samuel 
Ward, professor at Cambridge; Joseph Hall, after- 
ward bishop of Exeter and Norwich (who left dur- 
ing the sessions and was replaced by Thomas 
Goad); and Walter Balcanquall, a Scotchman and 
chaplain of the king.] Anhalt was not invited, 
Brandenburg declined to be represented, and 
four delegates chosen by the National Synod of 
France were forbidden to leave the country by 
Louis XIII. Jan Bogerman, pastor at Leeuwar- 
den, was elected president, H. Faukelius and J, 
Rolandus were appointed assessors, and F. Hom- 
mius and S. Damman secretaries. The Remon- 
strants had chosen sixteen clergymen and the 
Leyden professor Simon Episcopiu to represent 
them. As they were late in arriving the first ses- 


sions were devoted to a discussion of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, and it was agreed that three 
members should undertake the Old Testament, and 
three others the New; it was then declared that 
the Heidelberg Catechism should be expounded in 
sermons in all the churches. 

Not until Dec. 6 and the twenty-second session 
was the main business of the gathering reached. 
The Remonstrants were told that they could 
merely express their opinions and the Synod would 
pronounce judgment. Against this they imme- 
diately protested. Episcopius in an eloquent 
speech said that they had all come of their own 
accord, and that they should not be accused of 
heterodoxy; while they were ready 
Proceed- to discuss the dogmas in question, 
ings, and they would not submit to any human 
Expulsion power or belief, but only to the word 
of the Re- of God in the Holy Scripture. Their 
monstrants. status in the Synod was discussed for 
many days, but finally the delegates 
of the States General decided that they had noth- 
ing to do but to defend their beliefs; the Synod 
must decide at the end. The Remonstrants then 
submitted successively written statements in de- 
fense of each of the Five Articles (see Remon- 
strants), They were asked to put in writing 
their objections to the Confession, at first refused 
to do so, but finally complied. The members of 
the Synod and of the States General sometimes 
addressed them very bruskly. Matters grew 
worse when the question arose whether the Re- 
monstrants could speak against the convictions 
of their opponents. They unanimously refused 
to go on if they should not be allowed to do so, 
and it was decided to submit the question to the 
States General; in the mean time the Remon- 
strants must remain in Dort. Thus ended the 
year 1618. On Jan. 3, 1619, the Remonstrants 
were informed of the decision, which sustained 
the majority of the Synod, and they again declared 
that they could not accept it. It was decided to 
proceed without them- They tried to bring about 
a reconciliation by offering to answer any ques- 
tion submitted to them in writing, but the presi- 
dent rejected their proposal. On Jan. 18 (the 
fifty-seventh session) they were finally asked if 
they would submit, and answered decidedly “ no,” 
Bogerman delivered a passionate speech, exclaim- 
ing, You have begun with lies and you end with 
lies,” and concluding Bimittimini, ite, iteJ^ The 
net result of six weeks' time was that the Remon- 
strants were expelled, while they were commanded 
not to leave Dort. 

The Synod now divided in groups which met in 
the morning to formulate their opinions about the 
doctrines of the Remonstrants, while they met in 
the afternoon for discussion. In the 125th session 
it was voted that the Five Articles of 
Decision the Remonstrants were contrary to 
of the the doctrine of the Reformed Church, 
Synod, and that their objections to the Con- 
fession and the Catechism were not 
supported by the authority of Scripture. A com- 
mittee was appointed to express the final decision 
in the form of canons, which were adopted and 
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signed by all at the 136th session (Apr. 23). The 
doctrine of absolute predestination was main- 
tained, though not acceptable to the supralapsa- 
rians. It was now decided at Bogerman^s sug- 
gestion to depose the Remonstrants from their 
positions, and the provincial synods, the classes, 
and presbyteries were directed to execute the 
sentence. The Confession and Catechism were 
considered in presence of the foreign delegates and 
were found to agree in every respect with Scrip- 
ture. Finally Conrad Vorstius (q.v.) was de- 
clared unworthy of his position as professor of 
theology on accoimt of his heretical writings. 

On May 6 the members of the Synod marched 
in procession to the cathedral of Dort, where 
Bogerman delivered a Latin address and the secre- 
taries read the canons against the Remonstrants. 
Three days later they met for a formal farewell to 
the foreign delegates at a banquet tendered by 
the city authorities of Dort. The Dutch delegates 
met again from May 13 to May 29 to consider 
certain ecclesiastical affairs. 

For two centuries the decision of the Synod of 
Dort was the basis of the Reformed Church in 
Holland, and the Canones Dordracenses gave it a 
peculiar character; for what they stated concern- 
ing predestination differed as much from Calvin’s 
Institutiones as from the Helvetian Confession and 
the Consensus Genevensis. H. C. RoGGBf. 

Bibliogbaphy: For the original records consult; Acta 
cyTiodi , . . Dordreditif Dort, 1620; Acta et scripta ayno^ 
dalia Dordracena miniatrorum remonsirantium Herdermdt 
ib. 1620;. Canones Synodi Dordracenm, cum notis D, jTi- 
Imit Paris, 1622. Consult; J. Halesius, Hist. concUii 
Dordraceni^ Hamburg, 1724; M. Graf, Beytr&ge zur Kennt^ 
niss der Oeschichte der Synode von Dordrecht, Basel, 1725; 
B. Glasius, Geschiedenis der . . . Synode . . . te Dord- 
recht, 2 vols., Leyden, 1860-61; Sohaff, Creeds, i. 512- 
623 (history), iii. 660-697 (the canons, in Lat. and Eng.); 
Moeller, Christian Church, iii. 410-416 (lucid). The Can- 
ons of the Synod of Dort are part of the ss^bolical 
books of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America, and 
are officially published by that denomination (New York). 

DOSITHEOS, do-si'th^es, OF JERUSALEM: 
Patriarch of Jerusalem 1699-1707, and one of the 
most important figures of the modem Greek Church. 
He reformed the cloisters by a strict insistence on 
their communal life, erected churches, took great 
interest in the Holy Sepulcher, and defended the 
holy places against the claims of the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Armenians, He extirpated the Prot- 
estant tendency which had entered the Church 
through Cyril Lucar (q.v,) , and opposed in his “ Man- 
ual’’ (Bucharest, 1690) Johannes Karyophyllis, 
the logothete of Constantinople, who taught a 
Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. He 
assailed the Roman Catholic Church both in prac- 
tise and by the publication of such controversial 
works as the ‘‘ Book of Absolution ” (Jassy, 1692), 
the “ Book of Love ” (1699), and the “ Book of 
Grace ” (1705). His chief objects of attack were 
the union, the procession of the Holy Ghost, and 
the light of Mount Tabor. His chief work was his 
posthumous History of the Patriarchs in Jeru- 
salem ” (Bucharest, 1715), in which he gave the 
entire history of the Greek Church and dogma, 
together with savage polemics gainst other 
Churches. Despite its lack of criticism, the book 


is valuable for its material where Dositheos drew 
from sources accessible to him alone, and it thus 
forms a Greek counterpart to the Annals of Baro- 
nius and the Magdeburg Centuries. 

(Philipp Meyer.) 

Bibliography; E. Legrand, Bihliographie hellenique, 4 
vols., Paris, 1894--98, and the works cited under Jeru- 
salem, Synod op. 

DOSITHEUS, do-sith'e-us, THE SAMARITAN: 
A false Messiah among the Samaritans, and founder 
of a religious sect. Very little is known of him; 
and the uncertainty of the reports is increased by 
his being confounded with an older Dositheus, the 
teacher of Zadok, who founded the sect of the 
Sadducees. He was probably a contemporary of 
Jesus, or perhaps a little later. In those days of 
great religious excitement he presented himself to 
the Samaritans as the prophet promised in Deut. 
xviii. 18 (which passage, according to Samaritan 
doctrine, is the oiy true Messianic prophecy ever 
given) and as the Son of God (Origen, Contra Cel- 
sum^ i. 57, vi. 11; ANF, iv. 421, 578). His doc- 
trines can not be definitely determined. He 
seems to have laid stress upon the precepts of the 
law (Epiphanius, Hoer., i. 13) and gave to tho 
words concerning the Sabbath in Ex. xvi. 29 a 
ridiculously literal interpretation (Origen, De prin~ 
cvpiiSf IV. i. 17: Each one must remain until the 
evening in the posture, place, or position in which 
he found himself on the Sabbath-day; i.e., if found 
sitting, he is to sit the whole day, or if reclining, 
he is to recline the whole day,” ANF^ iv. 366). 
The number of his followers was probably never 
great, but they lasted into the sixth century. The- 
ophUus, a Persian, wrote against them in the fourth 
century (Assemani, BM, Orient., i. 42), and in 588 
Dositheans and Samaritans disputed in Egypt over 
Deut. xviii. 18 (cf. Photius, BM. cod., 230). 

(G. UHLHOBNt.) 

Bibliography; J. L. voa Mosheim, Institutiones hiatorice 
ChristumcB, i. 376-389, Helmstadt, 1739 (the fullest ac- 
count, cf. Eng. transl., ed. W. Stubbs, i. 86, London, 
1863); C. W. F. Walch, Historie der Ketzereien, i. 182 
sqq., Leipsic, 1762; A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergesckichte 
dee Vrchristenthums, pp. 155 sqq., Iripsic, 1884; Harnack, 
LdMeraiur, i. 152 sqq.; DCB, i. 902-904. 

DOSKER, HENRY ELIES: Presbyterian (South- 
ern Branch); b. at Bunschoten (25 m. s.e. of 
Amsterdam), Holland, Feb. 5, 1855. He stud- 
ied at the Latin school, Harlingen, Holland, the 
gynmasium of Zwolle, Holland, Hope College, 
Holland, Mich. (B.A., 1876), New Brunswick The- 
ological Seminary, and McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago (B.D., 1879). After p^istor- 
ates at Ebenezer (1879-82) and Grand Haven, 
Mich. (1882-B6), he was lector of historic theology 
in the Western Theological Seminary, Holland, 
Mich., until 1888, and then pastor in the same city 
till 1894. He was then appointed professor of 
church history in Western Theological Seminary, 
and since 1903 has been professor of the same sub- 
ject in the Presbyterian Seminary of Kentucky, 
Louisville, Ky. He edited Hope, the magazine of 
Hope College, 1894-1903, and was associate editor 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed Review 1898- 
1902. Since 1903 he has been an editorial con- 
tributor to the Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 
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In theology he is a firm Calvinist of the type of 
the Dutch Free University of Amsterdam. He 
has written De Zondagachool (Kampen, Holland, 
1882); Dr, A, C, Van Raalte (1893); and Outlines 
of Ecclesiastical History (Holland, Mich., 1901). 

DOTJAI, : A town of France, department of 
Nord, 20 m. s, of Lille and 110 m. n.n.e. of Paris. 
In the sixteenth century it belonged to Spain, and 
a university was founded there by Philip II. in 
1562. In 1568 Cardinal William Allen (q.v.) 
opened in connection with the university a college 
or seminary for English Roman Catholics, which, 
during the first five years of its existence, sent 
more than one hundred missioners into England. 
In later years many of the Catholic gentry of Eng- 
land were educated there, and the college produced 
about one hundred doctors of divinity and 160 
martyrs. In consequence of the political and re- 
ligious disturbances in the Low Countries it was 
removed to Reims in 1578, but returned to Douai 
in 1593. The college was supported by private 
subscription at first, received a monthly pension 
of 100 gold crowns from Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1575, and an annual appropriation of 2,000 ducats 
from Philip II. after its removal to Reims. Allen 
continued at its head till 1588, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Richard Barrett. Douai became French 
territory in 1667, and both university and college 
were suppressed during the French Revolution 
(1793). 

Bibliogeapht: The “ Records of the English Catholics," 
edited by fathers of the Congregation of the London 
Oratory, vol. i., The First arid Second Diaries of the Eng^ 
Ush College^ Douay^ London, 1878; vol. ii., Letters and 
Memorials of William Cardinal AUen, 1882; A. Belles-* 
heim, Wilhelm Cardinal Allen und die englischen Semi- 
nare auf dem Feetlande, Mainz, 1885; L^n Legrand, 
VUniversitc de Doua% lS3O-i790^ Douai, 1888; G. Car- 
don, La Fondaiion de Vuniversitd de Douait Paris, 1892. 
For the Douai Bible see Biblh Versions, English. 

DORCHOBORS. See Dukhobors. 

DOTJEN, EMMANUEL ORENTIN: French Prot- 
estant; b. at Templeux-le-Gu^rard (Somme) June 
2, iskl; d. at Paris July 9, 1896. His par- 
ents in 1833 removed to Lem4 (Aisne), and there 
his education was begun. Later he studied at 
Samt-Quentin, from 1846 to 1849 at Lille, and the 
next four years at the University of Strasburg, 
where he particularly distinguished himself in He- 
brew. From 1853 to 1861 he was pastor of the 
Protestant church of Quincy-Sdgy (Scine-et-Came). 
A disease of the larynx compelled him to give up 
preaching, and he accepted the position of agent 
of the Protestant Bible Society of Paris. He was 
a prolific author, but only the titles of those books 
which are likely to have interest for a later genera- 
tion will here be given (for a full list down to 1882 
see ESRf voL xiii., p. 62); CUment Marot et le 
FsavMer huguenot (2 vols., Paris, 1878-79), a work 
published at the expense of the State; Les premiers 
pasteurs du Disert (2 vols., 1879), decreed a prize 
by the French Academy; ^Stienne DoUt (1881); 
La Revocation de Vidit de Nantes h Paris f d^aprls 
des documerUs inSdits (3 vols., 1894). 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE CUNINGHAM MON- 
TEATH: United Free Church of Scotland; b; at 


Kilbarchan (8 m, s. of Dumbarton), Renfrewshire, 
Mar. 2, 1826; d. at Bridge of Allan (2 m. n. of 
Stirling), Stirlingshire, May 24, 1904. Ho studied 
at Glasgow and New College, Edinburgh, and after 
being pastor at Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire 
(1852-57), was professor of Hebrew and Old Tes- 
tament exegesis at the Free Church College, Glas- 
gow, until 1892. From 1875 until 1892 he was 
also principal of the same institution. He was 
one of the Old Testament revisers from 1870 to 
1884. He translated J. C. F. Keil’s Lehrbuch dcr 
historisch-kritischen EinleCtung in die Schriften des 
Alien Testaments (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1869-70), 
prepared the notes to Judges, Joshua, and the 
six intermediate minor prophets in Handbook for 
Bible Classes (3 vols., 1^1-90), and wrote Why I 
still believe that Moses wrote Deuteronomy (Edin- 
burgh, 1878); A Short Analysis of the Old Testa- 
ment by Means of Headings to the Chapters (Pais- 
ley, 1889); Isaiah One and Ms Book One (London, 
1895) ; and Samuel and His Age (1901). 

DOUMERGUE, EMILE : French Reformed; b. 
at Nimes (30 m. n. of Montpellier) Nov. 25, 1844, 
After the completion of his education he was editor 
of Le Christianisme au dixr-neuvibme sibclc (1872- 
1880), and was also assistant pastor of the Reformed 
church at Paris and chaplain of the municipal high 
schools in the same city (1878-80). Since the 
latter year he has been professor of church history 
at Montauban. He has written L^Uniti de ViSglise 
R^formee de France (Paris, 1875); La Veille de la 
hi de Van X {1763-180^) (Paris, 1879); La Cre- 
ation et V Evolution (1883); Essai sur Vhistoire du 
culie r6form6f principalement au seizieme et au dix- 
neuvihme sibch (1890); UAutorit6 en matibre de foi 
et la nouveUe ecole (Lausanne, 1892); Le RCveil 
national (Montauban, 1894); Jean Calvin : Lcs 
Hommes et les choses de son temps (Lausanne, vol. 
i., 1899, vol. ii., 1902, vol. iii,, 1905 — more to follow, 
a monumental work, intended to bo exhaustive); 
Une Poignee de faux ; La Mort de Calvin et les 
Jbsuites (1900); and Lausanne au temps de la 
Reformation (1903). 

‘ DOVES: Many species of wild doves arc found 
in Palestine. The rock-dove (columba livia and 
columba Schimperi) builds its nest in the clefts of 
the rocks and cliffs (Jer. xlviii. 28; Ezek. vii. 16; 
Cant. ii. 14). In wooded regions dwell ring-doves 
{columba palumbus), which build their nests in 
the trees; many of them winter in Palestine and fly 
north in the spring. The stock-dove, or wood-pigeon, 
is rarer. Of turtle-doves the most common is 
the ordinary turtle-dove (turtur auritus), a migra- 
tory bird (Jer. viii. 7), which appears in April in 
great numbers (Cant. ii. 11 sqq.). More rare is 
the laughing-dove {turtur risorius)^ which frequents 
the neighborhood of the Dead Sea; and the smaller 
turtur senegalensis, which prefers to build in the 
palm-trees. By the ancient Israelites (Lev. v. 7) 
and also by the pre-Israelitic inhabitants of 
Palestine not only the common house-dove, but 
also more choice varieties were domesticated (cf. 
Ps. Ixviii, 13, the description of a rarer variety). 
Dove-cotes are mentioned Isa. Ix. 8, and Josephus 
{War, V. iv. 4) speaks of a number of small towers 
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for tame doves which stood in the garden of Herod^s 
palace. In the account of the deluge the dove 
appears as a domesticated bird. The figurative 
language of Old Testament poetry often speaks of 
the dove, mentioning its simplicity CHos. vii. 11), 
its swiftness (Ps. Iv. 6; Hos. xi. 11), and its plain- 
tive cooing (Isa. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11; Ezek. vii. 
16; Nahum ii. 7); in Canticles the dove is used 
as a type of the loved one (ii. 14, v. 3, vi. 9). 
The comparisons are easily understood, but it 
must not be forgotten that the dove was sacred 
to Astarte and was, therefore, anciently the ob- 
ject of great honor and care. The dove was fre- 
quently offered as a sacrifice; it was, indeed, the 
legal offering for purification (Lev. xii. 6 sqq., xv. 
14-16; Num. vi. 10), and, among the poor, often 
took the place of a greater sacrifice (Lev. v. 7, 
xii. 8, xiv. 22 sqq.). For the symbolical use of 
the dove in Christian art see Symbolism. 

1. Benzinger. 

Bibliography: Lucian, Dea Syria, liv.; H. B. Tristram, 
Natural Hist, of the Bible, pp. 211-220, London, 1867; 
B. Lorentz, Die Tauhe im AUerthume, Leipsic, 1886; DB, 
i. 619-620; EB, i. 1129-30; JE, iv. 644-645; DCO, i. 
492. On the dove as a symbol consult: DCA% i. 676- 
676 and references there; New International CyciLopoedia, 
vi. 254-266. 

DOW, LORENZO: Methodist; b. at Coventry, 
Conn., Oct. 16, 1777; d. at Georgetown, D. C., 
Feb. 2, 1834. He received only the most elemen- 
tary education, but determined to become a Meth- 
odist preacher, and after being rejected by the 
Connecticut Conference in 1796 was finally ap- 
pointed, three years later, to the Cambridge Cir- 
cuit, N. Y. Within the year he was transferred to 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Essex, Vt., but had no offi- 
cial relations with his sect after 1799, although he 
continued to preach its characteristic tenets 
throughout his life. Believing that he had a 
special message for the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, he visited Great Britain in 1799 and 1805, 
where the violence of his harangues exposed him 
to personal danger. During this time he intro- 
duced camp-meetings into England, thus begin- 
ning a controversy which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Primitive Methodists (see Methodists). 
In 1802 he preached in the Albany district, N. Y., 
and in 1803-04 delivered the first Protestant ser- 
mons in Alabama. In 1807 he was in Louisiana. 
The latter years of his life were devoted to fanat- 
ical attacks on the Jesuits. He was well known 
as Crazy Dow,*' on accoimt of his long hair and 
beard, peculiar clothing, and habit of swaying as 
he preached, but his addresses were characterized 
by a sarcasm, wit, and fearless courage which 
gained him throngs of hearers. Among his nu- 
merous writings, many of which were issued imder 
the pseudonyms of Cosmopolite and Loren- 
zo, ’’ mention may be made of his Polemical Works 
(New York, 1814); The Stranger in Charlestown, 
or the Trial and Confession of Lorenzo Bow (Phila- 
delphia, 1822); A Short Account of a Long Travel, 
with Beauties of Wesley (1823); and the posthu- 
mous Journal and Miscellaneous Writings (ed. J, 
Dowling, New York, 1836) and History of a Cos- 
mopolite, or fhe Writings of the Rev. Lofenzo Bow, 
cmtoining his Experience and Trceoels in Europe 
IIL— 32 


and America up to near his Fiftieth Year (Cincin- 
nati, 1851). 

Bibliography: The Dealings of God, Man, and the Demi, 
as Exemplified in the Life, Experience, and Travels of 
L. Dow, together with his Writings complete, 2 vols., Cin- 
cinnati, 1875. 

DOW, ITEAL; Temperance worker; b. at Port- 
land, Me., Mar. 20, 1804; d. there Oct. 2, 1897. 
He studied at the Friends' Academy, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and engaged in mercantile and manu- 
facturing pursuits. He early became an advocate 
of rigid restriction of the liquor traffic, and entered 
political life in 1839 as chief engineer of the Port- 
land fire department. He was elected mayor of 
Portland in 1851 and 1854, and during his first 
term drafted a bill for the suppression of drink- 
ing-houses and tippling-shops," which was pre- 
sented to the legislature on the day before its 
adjournment and carried without change on the 
following day (May 31, 1851). This law is still in 
force in its original form. Dow was a member of 
the Maine legislature 1858-59, and in 1861 was 
commissioned colonel of the 13th Maine Volun- 
teers and assigned to the department of the Gulf. 
A few months later he was commissioned briga- 
dier-general and placed in command of the forts 
at the mouth of the Mississippi and subsequently 
of the district of Florida. He was severely wounded 
at the battle of Port Hudson in 1863, and was cap- 
tured the same night and confined for eight months 
in Libby Prison and Mobile before being exchanged 
for Fitz Henry Lee. He visited England in 1857, 
1866, and 1874 at the invitation of the Temper- 
ance Alliance of the United Eangdom, and devoted 
himself for the remainder of his life to the further- 
ance of the total abstinence movement, traveling 
extensively and contributing frequently to maga- 
zines and newspapers in support of his principles. 
He was the Prohibition canffidate for President of 
the United States in 1880, but received only 10,305 
votes. Four years later he was instrumental in 
adding an amendment to the Maine constitution 
forever prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or keep- 
ing for sale of intoxicating beverages, and direct- 
ing the legislature to compel a rigid enforcement 
of the amendment. 

Bibliography: Reminiscences of Neal Dow; Recollections 
of SO Years, Portland, 1898. 

DOWDEN, JOHN; Anglican bishop of Edin- 
burgh; b. at Cork, Ireland, June 29, 1840. He 
stuffied at Queen's College, Cork, and Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (B.A., 1861), and was ordained priest 
in 1865. He was curate of St. John's, SHgo (1864- 
1867), incumbent of Calry, SHgo (1867-71), chap- 
lain to the lord lieutenant of Mand (1870-74), 
and assistant at St. Stephen's Chapel of Ease, 
Dublin (1871-74). He was Pantonian professor 
of theology (1874r-87) and canon of St. Mary's 
Cathedral, Edinburgh (1880-86), and in 1886 was 
consecrated bishop of Edinburgh. He was Donel- 
lan lecturer at Dublin in 1884, and select preacher 
at the same university in 1886, 1894, and 1895. 
He has written The Celtic Church in Scotland 
(London, 1894); Outlines of the History of the The- 
ological Literature of the Church of England from 
the Reformation to the dose of the Eighteenth Cen- 
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tury (1897); Helps from History to the True Sense 
of the Minatory Clauses of the Athanasiart Creed 
(1897); and The [Workmanship of the Prayer Book 
U899); and has edited The Annotated Scottish 
Communion Office (London, 1884); The Corre~ 
spondence of the Lauderdale Family with Archbishop 
Sharp, 1660-^1677 (Edinburgh, 1893); and The 
Chartidary of the Abbey of Lind^es (1903). 

DOWIE, JOHN ALEXANDER: Founder of the 
Christian Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion (q.v ),* 
b. at Edinburgh, Scotland, May 25, 1847; d. at 
Zion City, Dl., Mar, 9, 1907. He was educated 
in the schools of his native city, and from 1860 to 
1868 was engaged in business in Adelaide, Axistra- 
lia. Returning to Scotland, he studied for two 
years at the University of Edinburgh, and in 1870 
was ordained to the Congregational ministry in 
South Australia. He held successive charges at 
Alma and Sydney, but in 1878 retired from the 
Congregation^ body. Meanwhile he had become 
convinced that he possessed the gift of divine 
healing, and in 1882 removed to Melbourne, where 
he built a tabernacle ” and established the 
International Divine Healing Association. After 
working in Australia for six years, during which 
time he conducted a large number of missions, he 
went 'to the United States, where he labored for 
two years on the Pacific Coast. In 1890 he re- 
moved to Evanston, HI., and in 1893 transferred 
his headquarters to Chicago. In 1896 he estab- 
lished the Christian Catholic Church in Zion, of 
which he made himself “general overseer," re- 
peatedly antagonizing various Protestant denom- 
inations, and in 1901 founded Zion City on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, 42 m. n. of Chicago, in 
which he sought to prove the practicability of his 
teachings. There he gained immense power and 
influence, announced himself as “ Elijah the Re- 
storer,” became the idol of his followers, and in 
1904 he appointed himself “ first apostle.” Out- 
side Zion City, however, his success was less. An 
attempt to introduce his views in New York in 
1904 ended in failure, and visits to London in 1903 
and 1904 were equally unproductive. Beneath 
his apparent supremacy opposition began to de- 
velop, criticism being level^ particularly against 
his financial administration of Zion City. Charges 
’were also made that he held views conducive to 
immorality, and durmg his absence, on account 
of ill health, in Mexico in 1905 he was deposed 
from his office at Zion City. He thereupon re- 
turned to Zion City and vigorously opposed his 
deposition, finally securing at least a partial vin- 
dication by a court order, which also made provi- 
sion for his support. 

Bibliogeapbt: R. Harlan, John Alexander Dowie and the 

Chrietian Catholic Apostolio Church in Zion, Evansville, 

Wis., 1905. 

DOWLING, JOHN: Baptist; b. in Pevensey 
(13 m. S.W. of Hastings), Sussex, England, May 
12, 1807; d. in Middletown, N. Y., July 4, 1878. 
He taught school in England tiU 1832, when he 
came to America. For many years he was pas- 
tor in New York City, and he also preached in 
Providence, PhUadelpMa, and Newark. He be- 


came widely known by his History of Romanism 
(New York, 1845, and later editions). 

DOXOLOGY. See Liturgical Formulas. 

D’OYLY, GEORGE: Church of England; b. at 
London Oct. 31, 1778; d. there Jan. 8, 1846. He 
studied at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (B.A., 
1800), and was elected fellow in 1801. He was 
ordered deacon in 1802 and ordained priest in the 
following year, and after being curate to his father 
for a few months became curate of Wrotham, 
Kent, in 1804. From 1806 to 1809 he was mod- 
erator in the University of Cambridge, and in 
1811 was appointed Hulsean Christian advocate. 
In 1813 he became domestic chaplain to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and in 1815 was presented 
to the vicarage of Hernhill, Kent. * Before he could 
take up his residence there, however, he was made 
the successor of his father at Buxted, Sussex. 
From 1820 until his death he held the rectories of 
Lambeth, Surrey, and Sundridge, Kent. He was 
treasurer of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, a member of the London committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
one of the main agents in the establishment of 
King’s College, London, and select preacher at 
Cambridge in 1809, 1810, and 1811. He pub- 
lished Two Discourses preached before the Univer^ 
sity of Cambridge on the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence and on Modem Utilitarianism (Cam- 
bridge, 1811); Letters to Sir TF. Drummond Rela^ 
ting to his Observations on Parts of the Old Testament 
in his (Edipus Judaicus^^ (London, 1812); Re- 
marks on Sir W, DrummoruTs “ (Ediptts J udai- 
cus ” (1813); An Essay on the Doctrine of Assur- 
ance, as Maintained by Some Modem Sects of 
Christians (1814); Life of William Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (2 yols., 1821); Sermons 
(1827); and the posthumous Sermons (edited, with 
a memoir, by his son, C. J. D’Oyly, 1847). He 
is best known, however, for the annotated Bible 
(3 vols., London, 1814) prepared in collaboration 
with Richard Mant (q.v.). 

DRABIK, dram, MIKULAS (Nicolavs Drabir- 
dus)'. Moravian mystic and prophet; b at Stras- 
nitz (13 m. s.s.w. of Hradisch) Dec. 5, 1588; d. 
at Presburg (34 m. e.s.e. of Vienna) July 17, 1671. 
He was educated in his native town, and in 1616 
was ordained by the Bohemian Brethren and ap- 
pointed pastor at Drahotusch. When the non- 
Catholics were exiled in 1627 he left Moravia with 
them and found a refuge in Lednitz. His addic- 
tion to liquor and his disobedience of the regv^ 
tions of the Brethren resulted in his deposition 
from the clergy. Thereupon he devoted himself 
to the study of the prophets of the Old Testament 
and, in 1643, set himself up as a prophet. His 
revelations were based on dreams and on conver- 
sations with a divine voice, and are characterized 
by a bitter hatred of the house of Austria rather 
than by religious apocalyptics. In 1650 he re- 
ceived fresh inspiration when Oomenius was sent 
by the Bohemian exiles in Poland to their Mora- 
vian brethren. The accession of Charles X. of 
Sweden again inspired Drabik with new hopes, and 
he went to Holland, where Comenius published his 
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Lttx in ienehris (n.p., 1657). To the very last his 
prophecies foretold the speedy downfall of Austria 
and the return of the Brethren. In 1671 he was 
seized, together with the leaders of the conspiracy 
of Wesseleny, with which he had had nothing to 
do, and was executed on a charge of lese-majesty. 

(P. Ejleinert.) 

Bibliographt: [A. Comenius], Historia revelationurrit Am- 
sterdam, 1669; Q. Arnold, Kirchen- v,vd Ketzerhistorie^ iii. 
353 sqq., 4 vols., Frankfort, 1700-16; P. F. Griinenberg, 
De Nicolao Drdbitio neoprophstaf Altorf, 1721; P. Klei- 
nert, in TSKj 1898; and the literature cited under Come- 

NIUS. 

DRACHMAE, BERNARD: Jewish rabbi; b. in 
New York City June 27, 1861. He studied at 
Columbia College (B.A., 1882), the universities of 
Breslau and Heidelberg (Ph.D., 1884), and the 
Jewish theological seminary at Breslau. He re- 
ceived the rabbinical diploma at Breslau in 1885, 
and has been rabbi of the Congregation Oheb Sho- 
lom, Newark, N. J. (1885-87), the Congregation 
Beth Israel Bikkur Cholim, New York City (1887- 
1889), and the Congregation Zichron Ephraim in the 
latter city since 1889. In 1886 he was one of the 
founders of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New York, in which he was professor of Biblical 
exegesis, Hebrew grammar, and Jewish philosophy 
1887-1902, and dean 1889--1902. On the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in 1902 he was appointed professor of the 
Bible and rabbinical codes. He was the founder 
of the Jewish Endeavor Society. In theology he 
is an adherent of Orthodox Judaism, He has 
written Die Stellung und Bedeutimg des Jehuda 
Hajjug in der GeschicMe der hebrdischen Grammatih 
(Breslau, 1885) and From the Heart of Israel (New 
York, 1905); and ha8 translated The Nineteen 
LetUrs of Ben Udel, from the German of Samson 
Raphael Hirsch (New York, 1899). 

DRACONITES, dra-cS-ni'tys, JOHANNES (Johaim 
Drach, Trach; also Carlstadt, from his native 
town): German Reformer and Biblical scholar; 
b. at Carlstadt (14 m. n,w. of WUrzburg) 1494; 
d. at Wittenberg Apr- 18, 1566. He entered the 
University of Erfurt in 1509, and after taking his 
master's degree in 1514 lived there as a prominent 
member of the circle of young poets and enthusi- 
asts led by Eobanus Hessus. Erasmus was the 
object of their admiration, and in 1520 Draconites 
traveled to the Netherlands to make the acquaint- 
ance of the great scholar. With the advent of 
Luther, however, he found a new leader, his de- 
votion dating particularly from the Reformer s 
visit to Erfurt in Apr., 1621. In June of the same 
year he was expelled from his office of canon of 
the cathedral church because of his open adhei> 
ence to Luther's teachings, but vio- 
Early Life lent demonstrations by the populace 
to 1534. and students led to his reinstatement. 

To him was ascribed the instigation 
of the antisacerdotal riots of June, 1621, which 
led to a definite cleavage between the Evangelical 
and Roman Catholic elements. An outbreak of 
the plague drove him to Wittenberg in the same 
month, and there he pursued the study of Hebrew, 
but the following year he accepted the pastorate 


of Milienberg on the Main. In dogma and prac-' 
tise he approached closely to the Wittenberg 
model, and thus gained the enmity of the local 
Roman Catholics, though the majority of the in- 
habitants were on his side. Cited to appear be- 
fore the commissary of the archbishop of Mainz, 
he refused to obey, and was excommunicated. At 
the urgent entreaty of his parishioners, he fled 
from threatening danger in Sept., 1523, and lived 
at Wertheim, Nuremberg, Erfurt, and Wittenberg, 
whence he addressed epistles of consolation to the 
inhabitants of Miltenberg, where the old system 
had been reestablished by force. In 1525 Drar 
conites became pastor at Waltershausen near 
Gotha, and in the foUowing year was made in- 
spector for the district of Tenneberg. Owing to 
the frequent conflicts in which the performance of 
his duties involved him, he resigned in 1628 and 
retired to private life at Eisenach, actuated partly 
by the desire to devote himself to the preparation 
of a polyglot Bible. His retirement was regarded 
with suspicion by his friends, and the charge of 
heresy was brought against him, but he held to the 
Evai^elical faith in spite of efforts to win him away, 
and in his defense published Behenntnis des Glav^ 
hens und der Lehre (Erfurt, 1532). 

In 1534 Draconites became pastor and profes- 
sor at Marburg, and labored with zeal in both 
fields. His publications during this period include 
Bibheal commentaries, sermons, and devotional 
works. He renewed his friendship with Eobanus 
Hessus, and in 1540 pronounced the funeral ora- 
tion over his friend, and later edited his letters 
(Epistolm famUiares Bobani Hessi, Marburg, 1543). 

A noteworthy feature of his activity 
His Pro- was his successful missionary labor 
, fessorial among the Jews- He was present at 
Career, the Diet of Frankfort in 1536, signed 
the Schmalkald articles in the follow- 
ing year, and in 1541 attended the negotiations at 
the Interim of Regensburg. A letter addressed to 
the authorities of that town exhorting them to 
adopt Lutheranism attracted the dangerous at- 
tention of Granvella, whom, however, he eluded. 
At this time he came into conflict with Thamer, a 
member of the University of Marburg, on the rela- 
tion of faith and penitence. Thamer enjoyed the 
protection of the yoting landgrave, and after a 
pastorate of fourteen years Draconites left Mar- 
burg in Oct., 1647. For a while he lectured at 
Liibeck on the prophets, and in 1549-60 published 
there a long-contemplated work on Messianic 
prophecy under the title Gottes Verheissungen von 
Christo Jesu. His 'reputation as a Hebrew scholar 
brought him a call to a chair in the University of 
Rostock, where at different times he held the rec- 
torate. In 1657 he was made superintendent of 
Rostock, and as such was plunged into the bitter 
controversy between the civic authorities and the 
clergy, whose champions were Hesshusen and 
Eggerdes. His liberal interpretation of the laws 
of the Sabbath again brought upon him the charge 
of antinomianism, and in 1560 he was glad to 
abandon the conflict on receiving from Duke Al- 
bert of Prussia the offer of the presidency of the 
see of Pomerania, while he also welcomed the new 
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position as an opportunity for bringing to ‘com- 
ple,tion his contepo^plated polyglot Bible. 

Under leave of- abscncfe he proceeded to Witten- 
berg and there remained to the end of his life, en- 
joying the revenues of. his Prussian 
His Life at office' until removed by the duke in 
Wittenberg. 1564. His Biblia Pentapla b^an to 
appear at Wittenberg in 1 563, and by 
1565 he had published, Gen. i.-v., Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Isaiah, Malachi, Joel, Zechariah, and Micah. 
The Hebrew text was presented in very large 
type, aiid beneath each word appeared the transk- 
tion in Aramaic, Greek, Latin; and German, while 
passages which he regarded as Messianic were 
print^ in red. The value of the work is small, 
however, because of the radical changes which he 
made in the text of his versions, and its com- 
pletion was found impracticable. 

(G. Kawei^tt.) 

Bibliogbapht: The older literature is indicated and worked 
over by J. MoHer, Cvmbria liUerata^ ii. 167-173, Copen- 
Kagen, 1744. Of great service is 0, T. Strobel, Neue 
Beitrdge mt LitUratur, iv. 1, pp. 1-136, Nuremberg, 1793. 
A short biography by G. Kawerau is in Beitage zwr haye~ 
riachsn KircKenge6<MchU^ iii. 247 eqq., Erla^en, 1897. 
For his life in Erfurt consult: C. Krause, Helium Bdbanua 
Hesm, voL i, Gotha, 1879; m Miltenberg, 0. Albrecsht, 
Die eoangeUB(^ Gemeinie MiUevberg uvd ihr erster Pre- 
diper, Hallsi, 1896; in Walterahausen, C. Polack, /. Dracft, 
in Zeitachrift dea Vereina fiir ihiirmgiacfie Oeachichte, vii 
(1890), 211 sqq.; in Marburg, K. W. H. Hochhutb, 
T. Thamer und Landgraf Philipp, in ZBT, 1861, pp. 165 
sqq,; in Rostock, 0. Krabbe, Die UniversUdi RdatocJc, p. 
601, Rostock, 1854; for the later portion of his life, J. 
Voigt, Brief e der bjsr&hirtteaten Gel^rten mit Berzog AU 
hre3it, pp. 216-234, Kdnigsberg, 1841; for his work on the 
Bible, L. Diestel, Qeach^ie dea A, T, in der chriaflichen 
l&irche, Jena, 1869. 

DRACONTIUS, dra-con'shi-xrs, BLOSSIUS .«MI- 
LIUS: Chiistiaii poet; b. in Africa; flourished in 
the latter half of the fifth ^centuiy. His poem 
in honor of a foreign ruler (possibly the emperor 
of the East) arot^ed the anger of the Gothic king 
Gunthamund (484-496), who confiscated his prop- 
erty and imprisoned him. He vainly endeavored 
to regain the royal favor by his degy SatisfacHo ; 
his De hxvdibvB Dei was sdso written in prison. 
The latter poem is devoted to the divine creation 
and preservation and redemption of the world, 
and to man^s love for God. hx his youth, or at 
least before his imprisonment, Dracontius wrote 
brief secular poems, epics based on Hellenic legends 
(Hy^, Medea, Raptius Helenoe, and Orestis Tra- 
goedia), two epithalamia, and rhetorical themes 
{Verba ffercuHs, Ddiberaivoa AchiUia, and Contro- 
Persia de eiatm viri fortis). The two Christian 
poenw, which breathe a devotional spirit, evince 
linguistic and metrical skill, and show extensive 
knowledge of the Bible and of profane literature. 
Only the first part of the Laudes D&i, the HexaA^ 
meron creatianis mundi, was known to Isidore of 


Seville (JDe vir, ill, xxiv.), and this portion was first 
edited (poorly) by Bishop Eugenius II. of Toledo. 
At the wish of the Visigothic king Chindaswinth 
(642-649), Eugenius also prepared a wretched edi- 
tion of the Satiafactio. The true Dracontius first 
, became known through Arevalo. 

‘ K LEIMBACHf. 

Bibeioobaphy: The best edition of the Carmina minora is 
by Duhn, Leipsic, 1873; of the Carmina, including 
the Satiaf actio, by F, Arevalo, Rome, 1791. The Hexa- 
meron,. ed. J. B. Carpzov, appeared Helmstadt, 1794; 

. the Raptuajidenca is in the Appendix ad opera edita, by 
, A. Mai, Rome, 1871; the Oteatea Tragcedia, ed. R. Peiper, 
Wratislav, . 1875. Consult: C. Rossberg, In Dracontii 
carmina minora, Stade, 1878; idem, Materialien zu einem 
^Commentar .Pber die Oreatis (ragcadia, Hildesheim, 1888- 
1889; W. S, TeMStVOeachichte der rdmiachen Litteratur, ed. 
L. Schwabe, pp. 1220^24, Freiburg, 1886; J. B. Pitra, 
Analecta aacra el elaaaica, i. 176-180, Paris, 1888; W. 
Meyer, in Silzungaberichte der Berliner Akademie, 189o! 
.pp. 257-296; DCB, i. 905-907. 

DRAENDORF, dr^n'derf, JOHANNES: German 
Reformer;* b. at Schlieben (30 m. s.e. of Witten- 
berg) 1390; burned at the stake at Heidelberg 
Feb.- 17, 1425.. He was of noble descent, and was 
educated at Dresden by the magistri Peter and 
‘Frederick. He completed his studies at the uni- 
versities of Prague and Leipsic, and in 1417 was 
ordained to the priesthood in Bohemia. He trav- 
ersed middle and southern Germany as an itinerr 
ant preacher subsequent to 1421, and at Speyer 
collaborated with the school-diTectqr Peter Tur- 
now of Tolkemit on a manifesto in which he ve- 
hemently assailed the abuse of excommunication 
and the temporal power of the clergy. In 1424, 
when the imperial city of Weinsberg was put under 
ban and interdict, Drandorf endeavored to incite 
the city and its allies to open rebellion against 
ecclesiastical control. The municipal council in- 
vited him to visit the city, but he was arrested 
by the elector palatine Louis III., and in Feb', 
1425, was brought before the Inquisition at Heidel- 
berg, He fra^y acknowledged that he held to 
the Utraquistic doctrine of the communion in- 
dulgences, and that he was opposed to the taking 
of oaths, to the mass, the doctrine of the infalli- 
bility of the councils, the temporal jurisdiction and 
.power of the clergy, papal primacy, the mendicant 
orders, excommunication, and the like. His relig- 
ious system seems to have been the result of a 
combination of Waldensian, Wyclifite, and Tabor- 
istic elements. 

. Herman Hatjpt. 

Bibliogbapht: J. E. Kapp, Kleine NachUae ... zwr Dr- 
tauUrung der Reformationa’^eachichte nUtzlicker Urkun- 
den, iii 1-60, Leipsic, 1730; Kniminel, in T3K, xlii 
(1869), 130-lM; H, Haupt, HuaaiUache Propaganda in 
DeuiadhXand, in Biatoriacfiea Taeckenbuck, series 6, vii, 
268y266; idem, Wtddenaerikum und Inguiaition im Siid* 
^thehen Deutachland, pp. 68-71, Freiburg, 1890; idem, 
iu Zeitadirif^ f'Or die Oeachichte dea Oherrheina, new series. 
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